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CHAPTER    LXIX. 

AUSTRALIA. 


THE  NATfVK  AUSTBAUAN 8  - THK  GBNERAL  CONFOUMATION  OF  TUB  IIKAD  AND  FKATUHB9 -TIIF.IB 
AVEBAdE  STATURE  AND  FORM  -T.IE  WOMEN  AND  THEIR  AI-PEABANCE  -  CIIABAdTER  OF  THE 
NATIVE8-TI.EIR  THIEVISH  PROPENSITIES -THEIR  CUNNINO,  AND  POWER  OF  DISSIMULATION - 
A  PAIR  OF  CLEVER  THIEVES -THE  "  GOOD  NATIVE  -A  CLEVER  OLD  WOMAN  -INCENTIVES  TO 
ROBBERY -HIDEOUS  ASPECT  OF  THE  OLD  WOMEN -A  RKPULSIVE  SUBJECT  FOR  AN  ABTI8T- 
YOUNdEH  WOMEN  OF  SAME  TRIBE -THEIR  STRANOE  DRE8S-THB  CIRCULAR  MAT  CLOAK  AND 
ITS  USE8-THE  NATIVE  BASKET  — TREACHEROUS  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NATIVES-MR.  BAINES's 
NAIUIATIVE-THB  OUTRIOOER  CANOE  OF  NORTH  AUSTRALIA,  AND  ITS  PROBABLE  ORIGIN  -  PIPK 
AND  MODE  OF  SMOKINO-THE  MAMMALS  OF  AUSTRALIA,  AND  THEIR  MARSUPIAL  CHARACTER- 
CONFUSION  OF  NOMENCLATURE -EFFECT  OF  TUB  ANIMALS  ON  THE  HUMAN  INHABITAMT8  0» 
THE  COUNTRY— I'BIMiUlY  USE  OF  WE^VPONS. 


Following  up  the  principle  of  taking  the 
least  civilized  races  in  succession,  wo  natu- 
rally pass  to  the  great  continent  of  Austra- 
lia and  its  adjacent  islands. 

This  wonclerful  country  holds  a  sort  of 
isolated  position  on  the  earth,  owing  to  the 
curious  contrast  which  reigns  between  it 
and  all  the  lands  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  is  situated,  as  my  reatlers  will  see  by  ref- 
erence to  a  map,  just  below  the  equator,  and 
extends  some  forty  degrees  southward,  thus 
having  at  its  northern  extremity  a  heat 
which  is  tropical,  and  at  its  southern  point 
a  climate  as  cold  as  our  own.  But  there  is 
perhaps  no  country  where  the  temperature 
IS  so  variable  as  Australia,  and  there  is  one 
instance  recorded  where  the  thermometer 
registered  a  change  of  fifty  degrees  in  twen- 
ty-five minutes.  This  sudden  change  is 
owing  to  the  winds,  which  if  they  blow  from 
the  sea  are  cool,  but  if  they  blow  toward 
the  coast,  after  passing  over  the  heated 
sand-wastes  of  the  interior,  raise  the  tem- 

Eeraturo  in  the  extraordinary  manner  which 
as  been  mentioned.  Still,  the  climate, 
changeable  though  it  be,  is  a  pleasant  one; 
and  the  colonists  who  visit  England  nearly 
always  grumble  at  the  damp  climate  of  the 
mother  country,  and  long  to  be  back  again 
in  Australia.  Both  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble products  of  this  country  are  strangely 
unlike  those  of  other  lands,  'but,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  describe  them  in  the  course 
of  the  following  pages,  they  will  not  be , 
mentioned  at  present;  and  we  will  proceed  I 


l«M) 


at  once  to  the  human  inhabitants  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, to  treat  of  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia with  much  accuracy  of  system.  Dif- 
fering as  do  the  tribes  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  many  minor  particulars,  they 
uU  agree  in  general  characteristics;  and, 
whether  a  native  be  taken  from  the  north  or 
south  of  the  vast  Australian  continent,  there 
is  a  similitude  of  habits  and  a  cast  of  features 
which  point  him  out  at  once  as  an  Australian, 

The  plan  that  will  be  adopted  will  there- 
fore be  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  na- 
tives, together  with  an  account  of  those 
habits  in  which  they  agree,  and  then  to 
glance  over  as  much  of  Australia  as  trav- 
ellers ha^^e  laid  open  to  us,  and  to  mention 
briefly  the  most  interesting  of  the  manners 
and  customs  which  exist  in  the  several  tribes. 

In  color  the  Australians  are  quite  black, 
as  dark  indeed  as  the  negro,  but  with  noth- 
ing of  the  negro  character  in  the  face.  The 
forehead  does  not  recede  like  that  of  the 
negro;  and  though  the  nose  is  wide,  the 
mouth  lai-ge,  and  the  lips  thick,  there  is  none 
of  that  projection  of  jaw  which  renders  the 
pure  negro  face  so  repulsive.  The  eye  is 
small,  dark,  and,  being  deeply  sunken,  it 
gives  to  the  brows  a  heavy,  overhanging  sort 
of  look.  The  hair  is  by  no  means  close  and 
woolly,  like  that  of  the  negro,  but  is  plenti- 
ful, rather  long,  and  disposed  to  curl,  mostly 
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tants  of  Au8- 


jiiniliilatinff,  and  somotimoH  even  taklna  tho 
IformoCiiiijfli'U.     Fn  texturo  it  Ih  vnry  coarHc 
land  huMh,  but  ciirmot  l)o  desorihcd  iis  wool 
I     Thi)  l)(iiird  and  mou.iliiciio  art;  very  thick 
land  full, and  tho  mon  take  a  prido  in  thcHc 
iornamoiits,  Honiotiincs   twisting   the  bisard 
I  into  curious  shapcN.     Indoed,  as  a  rule  tlu-v 
arna  hairy  race.    Tlicro  is  now  belbro  nio 
a  largo  collection  of  pliotograplis  of  native 
Australians,  in  numy  of  which  tho  men  are 
remarkable  for  tho  thickness  of  tho  beard 
and  some  of  them  have  their  faces  so  heavily  I 
J  boarded  that  scarcely  the  nose  is  perceptible 
among   tho  mass  of  hair  tliat    covers    tho 
r  checks  nearly  up  to  the  eyes.     Several  of  the 
I  elder  men  are  very  remarkable  for  tho  do- 
velonmont  of  tho   liair,  which  covers   tho 
I  whole  ot  the  breast  and  arms  with  a  thick 
coatnij'  of  pile,  and  looks  as  if  they  wore 
clotlied  witfi  a  Ughtly-fitting  fur  garment. 
Tho  Illustration  No.  l,onthe(J08thpaffe  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  tho  features  of  the  Aus- 
tralian.    It  is  exactly  copied   from  photo- 
graphic portraits;  and  althougJi  tlie  subjects 
have  disHjrured  themselves  by  puttin-'  on 
Jiuropean  dress,  and  tlie  woman  Iiaa  actually 
combed  her  hair,  the  general  cast  of  the  feju. 
tures  IS  well  preserved. 

In  statiiro  tho  Australian  is  about  enual  to 
that  of  tho  average  Englishman— say  five 
feet  eight  inches,  although  individuals  much 
below  and  above  this  height  may  be  seen. 
The  bodily  form  of  tho  Australian  fsava-res  is 
good,  and  their  limbs  well  made.  Tlu' "e  arc 
several  well-known  drawings  of  Australians 
which  have  been  widely  circulated  on  ac- 
count ot  their  grotesquoueas,  and  which  have 
been  accepted  as  tho  ordinary  form  of  this 
curious  people,  and  thev  have  given  the  idea 
that  tho  native  Australian  is  distinguished 
by  a  very  largo  head,  a  very  small  body,  and 
very  long  and  attenuated  limbs;  in  fact,  that 
he  IS  to  the  European  what  tlie  spider-mon- 
key IS  to  the  baboon. 

Such  drawings  arc,  however,  only  taken 
mm  exceptional  cases,  and  give  no  idea  of 
the  real  contour  of  tho  native  Australian. 
I  Indeed,  Mr.  Pickering,  who  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  in  search  of  anthro- 
pological knowledge,  writes  in  verystroncr 
terms  of  the  beautiful  forms  which  can  be 
seen  among  these  natives.    "The  general 
I  form,  though  sometimes  defective,  seemed 
on  the  average  better  than  that  of  the  ne<^ro 
and  I  did  not  find  the  undue  slendernesl  of 
I  limb  which  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  the  Australians.     Strange  as  it  may  an- 
pearl  would  refer  to  an  Australian  a.(  t!  e 
finest  model  of  human  proportions  I  have 
lever    met  with,  in  muscular  development 
combining  nerfect  symmetry,  actirity,  and 
I  strength;  wliile  his  head  might  have^com- 
I  pared  with  an  antique  bust  of  a  philosopher  " 
I     iliose  of  my  readers  who  happened  to 
Isee  the  native  Australians  that  came  over 
I  to  Ji^ngland  as    cricketers  and  athletes  in 
Igeneral  must  have  noticed  tho  graceful  forms  i 
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for  which  some  of  tho  men  wcro  remarkable, 

of  limb      ^*"""  P""'""""-'''  °^  «'■*'''''  "Icgivnuo 

Tho  disadvantageoun  effect  of  European 
(•lotlung  on  tho  dark  races  was  well  shown 
in  these  men,  who  seemed  to  undergo  a  posi- 
tive transtormafion   when  they  laid  aside 
their  ordinary  clothes  for  a  costume  which 
represented,    as  far  as  possible,  tho  light 
and  airv  apparel  of  tho  native  Australian. 
Dressed  in  gray,  or  clad  in  tho  crickoter'» 
costume,    there    was    nothing    remarkable 
about  them,  and  m  fact  they  seemed  to  bo 
very  ordinary  persons  indeed.    But  with 
their  clothes  tlioy  throw  of  their  common- 
place look,  and,  attired  only  in  tight  "  (lesh- 
ings,    dyed  as  nearly  as  po.'tsiblo  the  color  of 
thoir  black  skins,  with  a  piece  of  fur  wrapped 
roun(    their  loins  and  a  sort  of  fur  cap  on 
their  heads,  they  walked  with  a  i)roud,  elastic 
step  that  contrasted  strangely  with  their  for- 
mer gait. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this-change  of 
demeanor  was  only  tho  natural  result  of  re- 
moving tho  heavy  clothing  and  giving  free- 
dom to  the  limbs.    This  was  not  thi  case 
or  several  professional  English  athletes  con- 
tended with  the  Australians,  and,  when  thev 
came  to  run  or  lean,  wore  the  usual   light 
attire  of  the  professional  acrobat.    In  them 
however,  no  such  improvement  took  place' 
and.  If  anything,  they  looked  better  in  their 
ordinary  dress. 

I  Tho  women  are,  as  a  rule,  much  inferior  to 
the  men  in  appearance.  Even  when  younc. 
although  they  possess  symmetrical  forms 
their  genera  appearance  is  not  nearly  so 
pleasing  as  that  of  the  young  African  girl, 
and,  when  the  woman  becomes  old,  she  is 
1  possible  even  more  hideous  and  hag-like 
than  the  African.  This  deterioration  may 
partly  bo  due  to  tlie  exceedingly  hard  life  led 
by  he  women,  or  "  gins  "-in  which  word, 
by  the  way  the  «/  is  pronounced  hard  as  in 

l&^-  .  ^.''^'  *'^"y  ''''^'''«  t°  ^1«  ^»  the  hard 
wo  k  and  to  carryall  the  heavyweights, 
including  the  children,  while  their^usbands 
sit  or  sleep,  or,  if  on  tho  march,  burden  them- 
selves with  nothing  more  weighty  than  their 
weapons,  is  to  bo  expected,  as  it  is  the  uni- 
versal nractice  among  natives.  But  it  is  not 
so  much  the  hard  work  as  the  privation  which 
tells  upon  the  woman,  who  is  treated  with 
tne  same  contemptuous  neglect  with  which 
a  savage  treats  his  dog,  and,  while  her  hus- 
band, father,  or  brother,  is  feasting  on  the 
game  which  she  has  cooked,  thinlfs  herself 
tortunate  if  they  now  and  then  toss  a  nearly 
cleaned  bone  or  a  piece  of  scorched  meat  to 

Like  most  sarages,  the  Australian  natives 
arc  adroit  and  daring  thieves,  displayiu<r  an 
amount  of  acuteness  in  carrying  out  their 
designs  which  would  do  honor  to  the  most 
expert  professional  thief  of  London  or  Paris 
In  Ins  interesting  work  entitled  "  Rava<T« 
Life  and  Scenes,"  Mr.  G.  F.  Angas  has  7e- 
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lated  several  anecdotes  respecting  this  pro- 
pensity. 

"Leaving  Rivoli  Bay,  we  fell  in  with  two 
very  droll  natives,  the  only  ones  who  had 
made  bold  to  approach  our  camp;  both  were 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  One  of  these  1  'lows 
was  a  perfect  supplejack;  he  danced  and 
caperea  about  as  though  he  were  filled  with 
quicksilver.  We  mounted  them  on  horses, 
from  which  they  were  continually  tumbling 
oflf,  and  they  travelled  with  us  all  day. 

"When  we  encamped  at  an  old  resting- 
place,  near  Lake  Howden,  they,  by  signs, 
requested  permission  to  remain  by  our  fires, 
which  we  allowed  them  to  do,  and  gave  them 
for  supper  the  head  and  refuse  of  a  sheep 
that  was  just  killed  and  hung  up  to  a  tree 
near  the  tents.  They  showed  great  surprise 
on  seeing  our  various  utensils  and  articles  of 
cookery.  So  modest  and  well-behaved  did 
these  artful  gentlemen  appear,  that  they 
would  not  touch  the  slightest  article  of  food 
without  first  asking  permission  by  signs;  and 
they  so  far  gained  our  confidence  that  one  of 
them  was  adorned  with  a  tin  plate,  suspended 
round  his  neck  by  a  string,  on  which  was 
inscribed  '  Good  Native.' 

"In  the  dead  of  the  night  we  were  all 
aroused  by  the  unusual  barking  of  the  dogs. 
At  first  it  was  supposed  that  flie  wild  dogs 
were  '  rushing '  the  sheep;  but  as  the  tumult 
increased,  the  Sergeant-Major  univrapped 
his  opossum  rug,  and  looked  around  for  his 
hat,  to  go  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance. To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  his 
hat  had  vanished.  The  hat  of  his  companion, 
who  lay  next  him  near  the  fire,  was  also  no- 
where to  be  found;  and,  casting  his  eyes  to 
the  spot  where  the  sheep  hung  suspended 
from  the  tree,  he  saw  m  a  moment  that 
our  fond  hopes  for  to-morrow's  repast  were 
blighted,  for  the  sheep  too  had  disappeared. 
The  whole  camp  was  roused,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  forks,  spoons,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  Governor's  canteen,  pannikins 
and  other  articles,  were  likewise  missing,  and 
that  our  two  remarkably  docile  natives  had 
left  us  under  cover  of  the  night. 

"  A  council  of  war  was  held.  Black  Jimmy 
protested  that  it  was  useless  to  follow  their 
tracks  until  the  morning,  and  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  had  doubtless 
taken  to  the  swamps,  walking  in  the  water, 
so  that  pursuit  was  in  vain.  We  had  been 
completely  duped  by  these  artful  and  clever 
fellows,  who  probably  had  a  large  party  of 
their  colleagues  lying  in  ambush  amid  the  sur- 
rounding swamps,  ready  to  assist  in  carrying 
away  the  stolen  property.  Eetaliation  was 
useless;  and  we  contented  ourselves  by 
giving  utterance  to  our  imprecations  and 
commenting  on  the  audacity  and  cunning  of 
the  rogues  until  daybreak." 

Another  instance  of  theft  — in  this  case 
single-handed  — occurred  not  long  before 
the  robbery  which  has  just  been  recorded. 
TV  niie  theexpioring  pai  ty  was  on  the  march,  i 


they  fell  in  with  a  number  of  natives  who 
were  cooking  their  food. 

"  At  our  approach,  they  flew  down  the  de- ! 
scent,  and  hid  among  the  bulrushes;  but  one 
old  woman,  unable  to  escape  as  speedily  as 
the  rest,  finding  flight  useless,  began  to  chat- 
ter very  loud  and  fast,  pointing  to  her  blind 
eye,  and  her  lean  and  withered  arms,  as 
objects  of  commiseration.  Damper  was  given 
to  her  and  she  continued  in  terror  to  chew  it 
very  fast  without  swallowing  any,  until  she 
was  almost  choked;  when  suddenly  she  got 
hold  of  Gisborne's  handkerchief  and.  made  off 
with  it.  With  a  vigorous  leap  she  plunged 
into  the  mud  and  reeds  beneath,  eflecting  her 
escape  by  crawling  into  the  swamp  and 
joining  her  wild  companions,  to  whom  she 
doubtless  recounted  her  adventures  that 
night  over  a  dish  of  fried  tadpoles." 

The  dish  of  fried  tadpoles,  to  which  al- 
lusion  has  been  made,  is  quite  a  luxury 
among  this  wretched  tribe,  and,  when  the 
exploring  party  pushed  on  to  the  spot  where 
the  people  h{,d  been  cooking,  it  was  found 
that  they  had  been  engaged  in  roasting  a 
dish  of  water-beetles  over  a  fire. 

It  is  impossible  to  witlihold  admiration  for 
the  skill  displayed  by  these  sable  thieves  in 
stealing  the  property  which  they  coveted, 
and,  in  excuse  for  them,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  articles  which  were  stolen 
were  to  the  blacks   of  inestimable   value, 
rood  and  ornaments  are  coveted  by  the  black 
man  as  much  as  wealth  and  titles   by  the 
white   man,  and  both  these  articles  were 
ready  to  hand.    The  temptation  to  whicli 
these  poor  people  was  exi)osed  seems  very 
trifling  to  us,  but  we  must  measure  it,  not 
from  our  own  point  of  view,  but  from  theirs. 
The  strange  visitors  who  so  suddenly  ap- 
peared among  them  possessed  abundance  of 
the  very  things  which  were  dearest  to  them, 
There  was  a  whole  sheep,  which  would  en- 
able them  to  enjoy  the  greatest  luxury  of 
which  they  could  form  any  notion,  i.  e.  eating 
meat  to  repletion;  and  there  was  store  of 
glittering  objects  which  could  be  worn  as 
ornaments,  and  would  dignify  them  forever 
in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows.     The  happy 
possessor  of  a  spoon,  a  fork,  or  a  tin  plate, 
which  would  be  hung  round  the  neck  and 
kept  highly  polished,  would  be  exalted  above 
his  companions  like  a  newly  ennobled  man 
among  ourselves,  and  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pected that  such  an  opportunity,  which  could 
never  again  be  looked  for,  would  be  allowed 
to  pass.    The  temptation  to  them  was  much 
as  would  be  a  title  and  a  fortune  among  our- 
selves, and  there  are  many  civilized  men 
who  have  done  worse  than  the  savage  Aus- 
tralian when  tempted  by  such  a  bait. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  haggard 
appearance  of  the  old  woman  wlio  so  in- 
geniously stole  the  handkerchief,  the  love 
of  finery  overcoming  the  dread  of  the  white 
man  in  spite  of  her  age  and  hideous  aspect. 
which  would  only  be  made  more  repulsive 
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(1.)  AUSTRALIAN   MAN  AND  WOMAN. 

(See  pafTP  Cm.) 


(2.)    WOMEX   AND  OLD  .IAN  OF  THE  LOWER  MCTIRAT  AND  THE  LA11.E3. 

(Sec  page  (500.) 
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ASPECT  OP  THE  OLD  WOMEN. 


by  any  attempt  at  ornament    It  is  scarcely 
l)ossible  to  imagine  the  depths  of  ugliness 
Into  which  an  Australian  woman  descends 
■after  she  has  passed  the  prime  of  her  life. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  old  woman  of  Africa 
Bs  singularly  hideous,  but  she  is  quite  passa^ 
ible  when  compared  with  her  aged  sister  of 
Australia. 
The  old  Australian  woman  certainly  does 
■not  possess  the  projecting  jaws,'  the  enor- 
■mous  mouth,  and  the  sausage-like  lips  of  the 
yrican,  but  she  exhibits  a  type  of  hideous- 
Jiess  peculiarly  her  own.    Her  face  looks 
Dike  a  piece  of  black  parchment  strained 
ftightly  over  a  skull,  and  the  mop-like,  un- 
fcempt  hair  adds  a  grotesque  element  to  the 
tteatures  which  only  makes  them  still  more 
[repulsive.    The  breasts  reach  to  the  waist 


lat,  pendent,  and  swinging  about  at  every 
novement;  her  body  is  so  shrunken  that 
sach  rib  stands  out  Ijoldly,  the  skin  heias 
Jrawn  deeply  in  between  them,  and  thi 
imbs  shrivel  up  until  they  look  like  sticks, 
the  elbows  and  knees  projecting  like  knots 
pn  a  gnarled  branch. 

Each  succeeding  year  adds  to  the  hideous 
look  of  these  poor  creatures,  because  the 
feebleness  of  increasing  years  renders  them 
less  and  less  useful;  and  accordingly  they  are 
leglected.  Ill-treated,  and  contemptuously 
pushed  aside  by  those  who   are  youn<rer 
and  shronger  than  themselves,  suffering'in 
their  turn  the  evils  which  in  their  youth 
khey  carelessly  inflicted  on  those  whoVere 
wider  and  feebler. 
Mn  Angas  has  among  his  sketches  one 
^hich  represents  a  very  old  woman  of  the 
ort  Fairy  tribe.     They  had    built  their 
ude  huts  or  miam-miams  under  some  gum- 
;rees,  and  verv  much  disgusted  the  exp'or- 
png  party  by  their  hideous  appearance  and 
Ineglected  state.    There  was  one  old  woman 
m  particular,  who  exemplified  strongly  all 
the  characteristics  which  have  just   been 
escribed;    and   so   surpassingly   hideous, 
ilthy,  and   repulsive    was   she,    that    she 
ooked  more  fike  one   of  the  demoniacal 
Forms  that  Callot  was  so  fond  of  painting 
tlian  a  veritable  human  creature.    Indeed 
fo  very  disgusting  was  her  appearance,  that 
pne  ot  the  party  was  made  as  ill  as  if  he 
pad  taken  an  emetic. 

I  Not  wishing  to  shock  my  readers  by  the 
bortrait  of  this  wretched  creature,  I  have 
Introduced  on  page  preceding,  two  younger 
lemales  of  the  same  tribe.  j^uuger 

LTw^''T*''!^^.y*'  P^'"'*  ^^o"t  this  and  one 
Ln  •°KK^'*u"''f^.^^*o  same  locality  and 
lie  neighborhood  is  the  circular  mat  which 

Iv  hlfj.""^  **"'''^  h^^^^  a'ld  which  is  worn 
iL  ni  •^t'"''^-    ^^°  '^a*  i«  ™ade  of  reeds 

E  ll  f^.*,''^'"  ""^^y  '""^'^  ^  the  archer's 
|arget8  of  the  present  day  arc  made.  The 
pes  by  which  the  reed  ropes  are  bound 
jogether  are  obtained  from  the  chewnd  rnnf« 
H  the  bulrush.    The  native  name  for  this 


mat   IS  paingkoont.     One   of  the  women 
appears  m  her  ordinary  home  dress,  i   Z 
wearing  the  pe.ngkoont  and  her  baby,  over 
whose  little  body  she  has  thrown  a  piece  of 
kangaroo  skin.    The  mat  makes  a  very  stood 
cradle  for  the  child,  which,  when  awake  and 
disposed  to  be  lively,  puts  its  head  over  the 
mat  and  surveys  the  prospect,  but  when 
alarmed  pops  down  and  hides  itself  like  a 
rabbit  disappearing  intq  its  burrow.    The 
old  woman,  whose  portrait  is  withheld,  was 
clothed  in   the   paingkoont,  and  wore  no 
other  raiment,  so  that  th^  fiiU  hideouaness 
or  her  form  was  exposed  to  view. 

The  woman  standing  opposite  is  just  start- 
ing upon  a  journey.    She  is  better  clad  than 
her  companion,  having  beside  the  painc- 
koont  a  rude  sort  of  petticoat.     On  her 
back  she  has  slung  the  net  in  which  she 
places  the  roots  which  she  is  supposed  to 
dig  out  of  the  ground,  and,  thrust  through 
the  end  which  ties  it,  she  carries  the  dig- 
ging-stick, or  katta,  which  serves  her  for  a 
spade.    She  has  in  her  hand  the  invariable 
accompaniment  of  a  journey,— namely,  the 
hre-stick,  smouldering  amid  dry  grass  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  bark,  and  always  ready 
to  be  forced  into  a  flame  by  whirline  it 
round  her  head.  -^ 

Behind  them  is  seated  an  old  man,  also 
wearing  the  mat-cloak,  and  having  by  his 
side  one  of  the  beautiftilly  constructed  na-    - 
tive  baskets.    These  baskets  are  made,  like 
the  mat.  of  green  rushes  or  reeds,  and  are 
plaited  by  the  women.    One  of  these  bas- 
kets is  Illustrated  in  an  engraving  on  the 
722d  page.    The  reader  will  doubtless  ob- 
serve that  the  mode  of  plaiting  it  Is  almost 
Identical  with  that  which  is  employed  bv 
the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  tlie  rushes 
being  twisted  and  coiled  upon  each  other 
and  bound  firmly  together  at  short  intervals 
by  strong  fibrous  threads.    They  are  rathe.- 
variable  m  shape;  some,  which  are  intended 
to  stand   alone,  being   flat-bottomed,  and 
others,  which  are  always  suspended  by  a 
string,  ending  in  a  point  "' 

In  common  with  other  savage  races, 
the  Australians  are  apt  to  behave  treach- 
erously to  the  white  man  when  they  find 
themselves  able  to  do  so  with  impunity. 
1  his  behavior  is  not  always  the  result  of 
ferocity  or  cruelty,  though  an  Australian 
can  on  occasion  be  as  fierce  and  cruel  as 
any  savage.  Oftentimea  it  is  the  result  of 
tear,  the  lilack  people  standing  in  awe  of 
the  white  stranger  and  his  deadly  weapons, 
and  availing  themselves  of  their  native  cun- 
rung  to  deprive  him  of  his  unfair  advan- 
tages as  soon  as  possible. 

Ignorant  of  th^bject  of  travel,  and  hav- 
ing from  infancymen  accustomed  to  con- 
sider certain  districts  as  the  property  of  cer- 
tain tribes  and  any  man  who  intruded  into 

trip,  nisrript  nf  <in^fV.n-  „„ -i.  •     i_    ^ 

It  is  but 


the  district  of  another  as  an  enemv  i 
!...uir,„  Mat  „.„t;xi  they  see,  esbeci 
cne  nrst  timA   a  man  r\P  .):«■„— _i.*_i 


:ially  for 


fu    <5    i.  J-       ""L"  "ii;j'  see,  etipeciaiiy  lor 
the  farst  time,  a  man  of  difierent  color  from 
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themselves  travelling  through  the  country, 
such  strangers  must  necessarily  be  enemi," 
come  for  the  purpose  of  using  against  tlio 
aborigmes  the  weapons  which  tliey  possess. 
Again,  a  feeling  of  acquisitiveness  has  much 
to  do  with  the  treachery. 

Add  to  their  ideas  of  the  inimical  character 
ot  the  strangers  the  cupidity  that  must  be  ex- 
cited by  the  sight  of  the  valuable  property 
brought  into  their  country  by  those  whom 
they  consider  as  enemies  delivered  into  their 
hand,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  wonder  that 
they  should  take  both  the  lives  and  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  strangers,  and  thus  secure  the 
valued  trophies  of  war  at  the  same  time 
that  they  rid  their  country  of  strange  and 
powertlil  enemies,  and  attain  at  one  stroke 
an  amount  of  wealth  which  they  could 
not  hope  to  gain  through  the  labors  of  a 
iiie. 

1  "^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  *'^^"'  character  is  well  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Baines,  in  a  letter  which  he  has 
kindly  allowed  mo  to  transfer  to  these  pa^es 
He  was  one  of  an  exploring  expedition, 
winch  had  also  undertaken  to  convey  a  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  horses.  ''WhUo  making 
tiie  inner  passage  along  the  coast,  we  fell  in 
with  several  canoes  some  of  very  rude  con- 
struction, being  in  fact  mere  logs  capable  of 
carrying  a  cou])le  of  men,  who,  perhaps  in 
terror  of  the  telescopes  pointed  at  them,  did 
not  approach  us. 

''  Others  were  of  greater  size  and  power, 
being  large  hollowed  logs,  very  straight  and 
narrow,  and  steadied  on  either  side  by  other 
logs,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  acting  as  out- 
riggers, neatly  enough  attached  by  pegs 
driven  into  them  through  a  framing  of  bam- 
boo. Others  again  were  strictly  double 
canoes,  two  of  the  narrow  vessels  being  con- 
nected by  a  bamboo  platform  so  as  to  lie  par- 
allel to  each  other  at  some  little  distance 
apart. 

"  They  were  manned  by  crews  of  from  six 
to  twelve,  or  even  more  m  number,  all  tol- 
erably fine  fellows,  perA  (>tly  naked,  with 
^lock  heads  of  woolly  hair  .tud  scanty  beards. 
They  Avere  ornamented  with  scars  and  raised 
cicatrices  tastefully  cut  on  their  shoulder  and 
elsewhere.  They  wero  armed  with  long 
spears,  some  of  them  tipped  with  wood, 
others  with  bone,  and  having  ft-om  one  to 
four  points.  They  also  had  bows  and  ar- 
rows, as  well  as  their  curious  paddles,  the 
looms  of  which  were  barbed  and  pointed,  so 
as  to  be  useful  as  spears.  When  these  weap- 
ons were  thrown  at  a  fish,  the  owner  always 
plunged  into  the  water  after  his  weapon,  so  as 
to  secure  the  fish  the  moment  that  it  was 
struck. 

"Their  arrival  causedl^^arious  emotions 
among  our  party.  One  gentleman  ruined 
his  revolver  by  hurriedly  trying  to  load  it, 
while  a  little  girl,  so  far  from  being  afraid  of 
them,  traded  with  them  for  almost  every- 
thing they  had  in  their  canoes.  Just  as  they 
dropped  astern  after  reaching  us,  the  can- 


tams  little  daughters  were  being  bathed 
in  a  tub  on  the  main-hatch,  and,  naturally 
enough,  jumped  out  of  their  bath,  and  ran  aft 
wet  and  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  strange  black  fellows 
who  wero  stretching  themselves  to  look  over 
our  low  bulwarks  at  the  little  naked  white 
girls. 

"We  bought  spears,  bows,  arrows,  tor- 
toise-shell, &c.,  for  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and 
other  things;  and  they  were  greatly  inter- 
ested In  the  white  baby,  which,  at  their 
express  request,  was  held  up  for  them  to 
look  at." 

Up  to  this  point  we  find  the  natives  mild 
and  conciliatory,  but  we  proceed  wjth  the 
letter,  and  find  an  unexpected  change  in  their 
demeanor. 

"  We  had  hero  an  instance  of  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  the  natives.  We  met  about  a 
dozen  on  shore,  and  endeavored  by  all 
friendly  signs,  to  induce  them  to  come  to 
terms  with  us.  We  showed  them  that  we 
had  no  guns,  but  our  attempts  were  useless. 
They  fell  into  regular  battle  array,  with  their 
lon^  spears  ready  shipped  on  the  throwing 
sticks,  six  standing  in  ft-ont,  and  the  rest 
acting  as  supports  behind.  As  it  was  unsafe 
to  parley  longer,  we  mounted  our  horses, 
and  again  tried  to  make  them  understand 
that  we  wished  to  be  on  friendly  terms.  It 
was  all  useless,  and  the  only  thing  that  we 
could  do  was  to  ride  straight  at  them.  They 
ran  like  antelopes,  and  gained  the  thick  hush 

where  we  could  not  follow  them.    B 

wanted  to  shoot  one  of  them,  but  I  would  not 
allow  it. 

"  The  prospect  of  killing  and  eating  our 
horses  seemed  to  be  their  great  temptation. 
They  made  constant  war  upon  our  stud  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  in  my  camp  at 
Depat  Creek,  and  I  had  to  patrol  the  coun- 
try with  B daily,  to  keep  them  from 

ringing  the  horses  round  with  fire. 

"  The  character  of  the  Australian  canoe- 
naen  is  variously  spoken  of,  some  reporting 
them  as  good-natured  and  peaceable,  while 
others  say  that  they  are  treacherous  and 
savage.  Both  speak  the  truth  from  their 
own  experience.  A  fellow  artist,  who  gen- 
erally landed  from  a  man-of-war's  boat,  with 
the  ship  in  the  offing,  found  them  peaceable 
enough,  but  poor  Mr.  Strange,  the  natural- 
ist, was  murdered  on  one  of  the  islands. 

"  While  we  were  on  board  our  vessels, 
they  were  quite  friendly;  and  even  during 
my  boat's  voyage  of  750  miles,  while  we 
had  a  dashing  breeze  and  the  boat  Avell 
under  command,  we  found  the  groups  wo 
met  with  civil  enough.  But  when  we  were 
helplessly  becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  supposed  by  the 
natives  to  be  the  unarmed  survivors  of  some 
vespel  wrecked  in  Torres  Straits,  we  were 
deliberately  and  treacherously  attacked. 

"  We  watched  the  preparations  for  nearly 
an  hnur  through  the  telescope,  and  reiraincd 
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bandsomer  animal.    Whethor  h^^i    I  ^ 

this  Strang  couX-  Of  cou  "c  Cr."f^*° 
>s  supposed  to  know  that  the  vounfS'" 
marsupial  animal  is  born  ";''„y''""g  of  a 
age  a-^a  attains  iL'S  d  vdoSnTt 
a  supplementary  pouch  attaeCS  f^  «" 
mother,  into  whiJhLueh  tK^pt  '''' 

that  ora  mouse.    Some  of  thnm  aL T        ° 

pearly  all  the  so-called  "rats"  nf  a. 
raha  belong  to  the  kangaroo  tr  be  thm,I 

remember  fhat  tSo-e^ff^JSV' "and 

The  so-called  "bad-rer"  is  th^  ^^    i    ^ 
^robabl.  called  a  badgfr^ecLS^^ 
Str:;-l^:;^\liH';;;'^«  ^°  the  ground."    Th^ 


from  giving  them  the  slightest  ground  even 
to  suspect  tha  we  looked  on  them  otherw?sS 
than  as  mends  As  soon  as  they  thJSt 
they  had  us  m  their  power,  theyVeX  to 
throw  spears  at  us,  so  I  nuf  a  rifl«  VuVii  ? 
through  the  shouldc^r  of  tho'ma^  whotrew 
at  us,  to  teach  him  the  danger  of  interfoHn!^ 
with  supposed  helpless  boaS,  bu  dS  not  fir! 
again.    The  wounded  man  was  led  on  shore 

I'^tTagli!!!^  "^*''«'  -'^  -« --"^  "ofr 

I  l,«v Jte^.r*'?'^  ^''^  ^^^'■y  capricious.    Thev 
tef  *«/."nmng  and  the  strong  passions  of 

r&'irhrreteiiefv 

their  .lirst  for  bStf  rStr/revtlln" 

ata.issn^ffi^s^?Sf^^« 

Itobacco  pipes  in  use  in  that  L?t  of  A,,. 
Jtraha  are  curious     On^  fnrl  ^       ■  2  '^"^' 

mMMm 

Imterior  of  the  hollow  stpmi«  fin  ^     *•¥ 
■been  imbibintr  the  smnl-^   n,?i  ^  "^^ 

Pmn  weapons  and  implements   ^  ^' 

ioV^as^  fflanreulTr^o"  ^^''^'^^^ 
Australian,  fts  veSle  nn^  l  •''  ^''^'^^ 
Ructions  are  moltiemavk^w.  ^""'T^  P'^" 
frange   that   when    tTie    eaSw''"!''''"  '° 

ih„lj!'i?_''',*  P^^t=e.  with  a  single  excnption 
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belongs  td  the  same  group.  The  "  squirrels  " 
are  all  marsupials,  and  by  rights  are  called 
phalangists,  and  it  is  to  this  group  that  the 
koala  really  belongs.  As  to  the  "  hedgehog," 
it  is  the  spiny  ant-eater  or  echidna,  and  flie 
«'  mole  "  is  the  celebrated  duck-bill  or  orni- 
thorhynchus. 

With  few  exceptions  these  animals  are 
not  easily  captured,  many  of  them  being 
nocturnal,  and  hiding  in  burrows  or  hollow 
trees  until  the  shades  of  night  conceal  their 
movements;  while  others  are  so  shy,  active, 
and  watchful,  that  all  the  craft  of  the  hun- 
ter must  be  tried  before  they  can  be  cap- 
tured. Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
birds,  the  chief  of  which,  the  emu,  is  nearly 
as  large  as  an  ostrich,  and  is  much  valued  by 
the  natives  as  food.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  existence  of  these  peculiar  animals 
must  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives,  and  must  make  them 
more  active,  wary,  and  quicksighted  than  the 
creatures  on  which  they  live. 


Possessmg,  as  he  ddes,  the  most  minute 
acquaintance  with  every  vegetable  which  | 
can  afford  him  food,  and  even  knowing  where  I 
to  obtain  a  pleptiful  supply  of  food  and  water  I 
in  a  land  where  an  European  could  not  find  I 
a  particle  of  anything  eatable,  nor  discover  a  I 
drop  of  moisture  in  the  dry  and  parched  ex- 1 
panse,  the  Australian  native  places  his  chief  I 
reliance  on  animal  food,  and  supports  him-| 
self  almost  entirely  on  the  creatures  which! 
ht  kills.  His  appetite  is  very  indiscriminate ;  I 
and  although  he  prefers  the  flesh  of  the  kan-| 

faroo  and  the  pigeon,  he  will  devour  anyl 
east,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish,  and  will  also  eati 
a  considerable  number  of  insects.  Conse-I 
quently  the  life  of  the  Australian  savage  isl 
essentially  one  of  warfare,  not  against  hisl 
fellow-man,  but  against  the  lower  animalsi 
and,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  course  off 
the  following  pages,  the  primary  object  oil 
his  weapons  is  the  hunt,  and  war  only  al 
secondary  use  to  which  they  are  directed. 
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kANMBBS    AND   CITSTOMB    OP   THB    ITATIVTfa 

MODK  O.  BKKS8D.O  THE  nAm-T^'^^^Z^Z-ZT^  '''  ''°"™»^  ArSTBALIA- 
«™  SCAKS-SIOmncAXION  OP  THB  v!iS  PaTtIhT""'  ^  CrCATHIZmo-PATTBBK 
BOMC-NECKLACES-THE  GIRDLE  AND  T^Ei,  rt^^^'^"""^  ^  VANITY-THE  N08E- 
THE  TUBTLE  SCAB-HIOH  SHOVTLDeCp  T^E  AcTt^"'^  ^"  ^^'^^  ^^SO  ^^E  WOMEnI 
^  MANTLES,  AND  THEIB  USES  -  THE  se!  O^f^  °™°'''^^°»  ^*>  ^W=«8  -  THEIB 
VEaETABLE  ^CD-MODE  OP  PBOCU^O  B^oTl^r^;^- "^^^  ^^  ^H«  AnSTBALIANs" 
USES-THE  "BCBKE  AND    WILLS"  EX^DITmN       ^  BIYU-THH    NABDOO   PLANT    AND    ITS 

r„^«^«-«^BTEBBANEAN  WATEB  exo^lM^Lrr''  ^"'''  ™  ^^'^  «>«  ^^  ^ 
HABD    WOBK  POB  THE    WOMBK-DIVINO^   ^^''t,  '  ^"  "*'"''  OP  COLLECTINO  THEM- 

HOME-COOKINO  THB  MOLLUSCS  AN^B tZ^El^^Pxr^r"'''^™^  ^=^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
-mSECT  P„OD-THE  BEE  CATCHBBS - x^E ^'^^;™''°'«  ""^  "NB,  ^T,  AND  8PEAB 
THEM-THE   PILEYAH-THB    DTOONO       ZT^^  ®™    °^^^'  ^^    MODE    OP    CATCHINO 

XT-CAPTHBINO  AND  OOOK^TO  ^E "^EE^  ^ST^^Z  """^^  ^^  ^^"'^  ^  C^S^O 
TAMNO  THE  TITBTLE-THE  HAWKSBILrTlix^^"'^         ''*''    *'''    ^    «^«KINO    PI8H~ 

B^a'^^™"'^'"'  ^"^  tobtoise-shell!!^'  ^To^ZZ^'''^^  it-thbtle  oil  and 

EATINO  SNAKES -OATCHINO   THB  SNAKE   AirT     ^™  ^DSTBALIAN  OVBNS-COOKINO  AND 

A^  ITS  CAPTin.._3^,  ^,,^^::  ^TZoB^^^aT  ^"^  '^"^'^  ^^^ 


J"E  will  now  proceed  to  the  various  man 

htag  dutinctioiis  of  tribes,  but  describtai 
f  bnea,  aa  la  coMtatent  with  imHro  S5 

iMing  thme  case,  where  my  partlmlar 
For  Set'"  "»  "■^«lVr„X" 

PbrM?n.,Sr'rp^roZ  S 
te&r£rw£?£€i-S 

lavsee.  hflji  nnfi,{.,^\.*'ii.- '        '^°  reaaer 


S  tom*.r°  ■"""•  ""i  ra«Ce  bee" 

;§roUj;&sXh„?sscs 

was  worn  with  thn  onr^naZ^  i^^^ "  _-3  ^P'* 


.^ot  be,„.  .b.^.teJfeS?-.«P  ..  a|    £  bj,    -;«..«b^.h_,_  ...,,», 


1  Vnnf  i:  •      xV^  e,  "'^^•^  lastened  up  in  a 

)-knot  being  the  distinguishine  featurps 

&e  man  carries  in  his  bllt  his  provSS 

Fla-ryrTari^^^  «^  ^«-'  ^^ -^^ 
ItTunnol'^r''  "^^  ^^  «««o  a  string. 
lm"enrwhf.1f ";.  1^T!^^.A™«  ?f  this  or- 


lo^r"  V.-T"".    k^uvwtu  lorms  of  this  or-   lnnn)^"«„'^.i  "^  urawn  a  series  of  seal- 
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really  remarkable.  The  man  has  evidently 
begun  a  more  elaborate  pattern  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  shell,  but  his  mind  seems  to 
have  misgiven  hira^  and  he  has  abandoned 
it.  The  eord  by  which  it  is  suspended  round 
the  neck  is  nearly  an  inch  wide,  and  is  made 
of  string  and  a  sort  of  rattan  plaited  to- 
gether. 

On  the  shoulder  of  the  man  may  be  seen 
a  number  of  raised  marks.  These  are  the 
scars  of  wounds  with  which  the  Australians 
are  in  the  habit  of  adorning  their  bodies, 
and  which  they  sometimes  wear  in  great 
profusion.  The  marks  are  made  by  cutting 
deeply  into  the  skin,  and  filling  the  wounds 
with  clay  and  other  substances,  so  that 
when  the  wound  heals  an  elevated  scar  is 
made.  These  scars  are  made  in  patterns 
which  partly  differ  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  individual,  and  partly  signifying  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  tattooed  person  belongs. 
For  example,  the  scars  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  are  the  mark  of  a  Northern 
Australian;  and,  although  he  may  have 
plenty  other  scars  on  his  body  and  limbs, 
these  will  always  appear  on  his  shoulder  as 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  tribe. 

In  my  photographs,  which  represent  na- 
tives from  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
these  scars  are  very  prominent,  and  there 
is  not  an  individual  who  does  not  possess 
them.  Some  have  them  running  longitu- 
dinally down  the  upper  arm,  while  others 
have  them  alternately  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse. They  occasionally  appear  on  the 
breast,  and  an  old  man,  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  hair  which  covered  his  breast  and 
arms,  has  disposed  them  in  a  fan  shape, 
spreading  from  the  centre  of  the  body  to 
the  arms.  He  has  evidently  spent  a  vast 
amount  of  time  on  this  adornment,  and  suf- 
fered considerable  pain,  as  scars,  although 
not  so  large  as  in  many  other  instances,  are 
exceedingly  numerous;  the  man  has  adorned 
his  arms  and  shoulders  with  little  scars  of 
the  same  character 
lines. 

In  some  parts  of  Australia  the  scars  as- 
sume a  mucn  more  formidable  appearance, 
being  long  and  heavy  ridges.  One  chief, 
who  was  very  proud  of  his  adornments, — 
as  well  he  might  be,  seeing  that  their  pos- 
session must  nearly  have  cost  him  his  life, — 
was  entirely  covered  from  his  neck  to  his 
knees  with  scars  at  least  an  inch  broad,  set 
closely  together,  and  covering  the  whole  of 
the  body.  The  front  of  the  chest  and  stom- 
ach was  adorned  with  two  rows  of  these 
scars,  each  scar  being  curved,  and  reaching 
from  the  side  to  the  centre  of  the  body, 
where  they  met.  The  man  was  so  inordi- 
nately proud  of  this  ornament  that  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  wear  clothing  of  any 
kind,  and  he  stalked  about  in  his  grandeur, 
wearing  nothing  but  his  weapons.  The 
photograph  of  this  man  has  a  very  singular 
aspect,  the  light  falling  on   the   poliched 


arranged 


in 


regular 


ridge  of  the  scars  having  an  effect  as  if  he 
were  clad  in  a  suit  of  some  strange  armor. 

By  way  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  their 
countenances,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forating the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  of 
thrusting  through  it  a  piece  of  bone  or  stick, 
the  former  being  preferred  on  account  of  its 
whiteness.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  exceedingly  grotesque  appearance 
presented  by  an  Australian  dandy,  who  has 
his  body  covered  with  scars,  and  his  face 
crossed  by  a  wide  piece  of  bone  some  six 
inches  in  length,  making  his  naturally  broad 
nose  wider,  and  seeming  as  it  were  to  cut  his 
face  in  half.  The  hole  through  which  this 
ornament  is  thrust  is  made  when  a  child  is  a 
fortnight  old. 

As  to  other  ornaments,  they  consist  of  the 
usual  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets  which , 
are  common  to  savage  tribes  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.    Some  of  these  necklaces,  which 
are  in  my  collection  are  really  pretty,  and 
some  skill  is  shown  in  their  manufacture. 
One  is  made  of  pieces  of  yellow  reed  as  thick 
as  quills  and  almost  an  inch  in  length,  strung! 
alternately  with  scai-let  reeds;  another  is 
made  entirely  of  the  same  reeds,  while  a 
third  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  handsomest, 
though  not  the  most  striking  of  them.    At 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be  made  entirely  of 
the  reeds  already  mentioned,  but  on  a  closer 
examination  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  the  antennae  of  lobsters,  cut  into 
short    lengths   and    strung  together.     To 
the  necklaces  is  attached  a  small  mother-of- 
pearl  dibbi-dibbi  four  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide,  and  the  pieces  of  lobster  antenna 
are  so  disposed  that  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
antennae,  taken  from  the  extremities,  come 
next  to  the  dibbi-dibbi  and  hang  on  the 
breast,  while  the  larger  and  thicker  parts, 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  antennae,  come 
on  the  neck.    The  native  basket  in  which 
these  necklaces  were  kept  is  more  than  half! 
filled  with  bright  colored  seeds  of  variousf 
hues,  that  are  evidently  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  necklaces. 

Girdles  of  finely  twisted  human  hair  are 
often  worn  by  the  men,  and  the  native  who 
is  represented  in  the  engraving  No.  1,  on 
page  707,  is  weariu"  one  of  these  girdlea 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  J 
small  tassel  made  of  the  hair  of  a  phalan- 
gist  or  "flying-squirrel,"  as  it  is  wronglji 
termed,  is  hung  to  the  front  of  the  girdle,! 
by  no  means  as  a  covering,  but  as  an  orm-r 
ment.  I 

The  scars  are  so  highly  valued  that  thil 
women  wear  them  nearly  as  profusely  as  thtj 
men.  In  my  photographs,  there  are  po^[ 
traits  of  many  women  of  all  ages,  not  one  o(| 
whom  is  without  scars.  They  do  not  wearl 
them  so  large  as  the  men,  but  seem  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  regularity  of  the  pal-l 
tern.  I 

Taking  a  series  of  three  women,  the  firs 
has  three  cuts  on  the  shoulder,  showing  heil 
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sffect  as  if  he 


(lose,  and  of 


northern  extraction,  and  a  row  of  small  hor- 
zontal  and  parallel  scars  along  the  front  of 
fe  «»i^  ?°'"  *^?.  .t^reast-bone  downward 
The  second,  in  .uldition  to  the  shoulder  cuts 
has  sevcra  rows  of  scars  extending  from  the 
breast  to  the  collar-bones,  together  with  a 
cen  ral  hne  ns  already  described,  and  8om2 
8  mdar  rows  of  cuts  on  the  ribs' and  sld™ 
so  h.- h''  woman,  a  mere  girl  of  fourteen  or 
so,  has  been  ver^  careful  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  scars,  vvhfch  desceifd  in  regufar  and 

fhef r'iirrV''""^-''^°.  ^'''"^^  dovvniard,  S 
then  radiute  fan-wise  in  six  rows  from  the 

^'^^'Jn^-i:.''  *°  ^^^  ^""ar  bones.  ^ 

S   »«//7fc    ';''''-'"''^'  '^'^«  accompanied  H.  M 
S,  Batllemike  m  her  voyage,  writes  as  Vol ' 

are    distinguish  ^r^l^rSm^fied 
oval  scar,  only  slightly  raisid  and  of  nl^< 

like    iinifn..™:*  "*.  ""'c,  somethinff 

Katchia"S  LaTlT  a^ oflv.  """^l^.  *^^ 
addition  to°the  ho'&treastta,'^  two'  ir 
three  long  transverse  sears  on    he  chest 

"In  alt  ^."""•.*':"^<'«  d'd  not  pVsess.    •"''' 

in  the  remaining  people  the  variofv  nf 

marking  was  such  th.at  i    appeared  fS  ?n 

cach^bienl.n?''^^  two-horned  mark  on' 
£  a  clum;TiStr '^"•"f  "T,  "P°" 
shoulder  maif  onfro'lslantS?-  ''"'''''''"' 
J^ell-shaned  as  are  these  women    thpv 

conspicuous  in  the  child  of  six  the  ^W  ^f 
St  «^f""l•teen,  and  the  (Jld  wfman 
The^men  also  exhibit  the  same  deTecTve 

head  is  ,hZ;i       °^  '>    ^°'^  '^"'J  then  the 
ueaa  is  shaved,  except  a  transverse  crest  of 
hair,  and  sometimes  the  natives  will  Htl 
S  th"  Pf '•"bbing  red  ochre  and  SrHe-fat 
nto  their  heads  until  they  are  saturated  wifh 
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women  also  make  the  rude  saUs  for  k  i 
canoes,  which  serve  the  douS  pumoJelf 
ran  «r'^  coverings  under  which  the  natfves 
can  sleep  m  wet  weather.  natives 

weari„ro™ro?7h  •''"'"''  ^  ''""""^  mode  of 
wearing  one  of  their  ornaments     Thia  ■•<■  „ 

S  h""  ^?'*'.  '''''"P^^^d  of  ma^^straiS   of 

oi  me  soldier.    It  is  drawn  rather  Htrhf  o.,^ 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  seSe  hi  sunnorf 
?ng  tU  bosom.    In  neitherSe    oes  Xth." 

women  sometimes  clothe  th'emse,vesan?^ 
from't&sSof'Hr''""''"''^*  universally 

the  skS.     *•"'  ''''■^  ''•^^'"^•««  ^hi^h  furnish    , 
iovT^^'J^^^  •''  P'''*^®  of  kangaroo  skin  is  used 

our  laeas.    The  cloak  is  a  very  small  onS  {„ 
skin  of  Vh«  V  "^  garment  in  question  be  the 

to  the  m..„«  ir^hictai^'lj^^'ftll 
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body,  somotimcn  draplnj*  ft  about  his  shoul- 
ders, sometinioH  letting  it  full  to  his  waist 
and  giitherinp  it  about  bis  Iohjs.  and  some- 
times, t'spccially  if  walking,  holding  two  cor- 
ners together  with  his  left  hftud  in  front  of 
his  breast,  while  his  right  hand  grasps  his 
bundle  of  woapons. 

Mr.  Augas  mentions  one  instance  of  a  sin- 
gularly perfect  dress  in  use  among  tho  Aus- 
tralians —  the  only  dress  in  fact  that  is  really 
deserving  of  the  name.  It  is  a  large  cloak 
mo,de  ft'om  the  zostera  or  sea  grass,  a  plant 
that  is  remarkable  for  being  Ihe  only  true 
flowering  plant  that  grows  in  the  sea.  It  has 
very  long  grass-like  blades,  and  is  found  in 
vast  bods,  that  look  in  a  clear  sea  like  lux- 
uriant hay-flelds  just  before  mowing. 

The  fl))rc  of  the  zostera  is  long,  and  won- 
derfttlly  tough,  and  indeed  tho  fibre  is  so 
good,  and  tho  plant  so  abundant,  that  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  now  put,  such  as  packing 
and  fitnfflng,  arc  far  below  its  capabilities,  and 
it  ought  to  be  brought  into  use  for  purposes 
for  which  a  long  and  strong  fibre  are  needed. 
Some  time  a^o,  when  the  supply  of  rags  for 
paper  seemed  to  be  failing,  tnero  was  an  at- 
tempt made  to  substitute  the  zostera  for  rags; 
and,  althouglf  it  was  not  a  perfectly  success- 
ful experiment,  it  had  at  all  events  the  ele- 
ments of  success  in  it. 

With  this  long  grass  the  Australian  native 
occasionally  makes  a  large  cloak,  which  will 
cover  the  whole  body.  It  is  made  by  laying 
the  fibres  side  by  side,  and  lashing  them  to- 
gether at  regular  intervals,  much  as  the  well- 
known  New  Zealand  mantle  is  made  from 
the  phormium.  Anxious  to  avoid  trouble, 
the  native  only  fastens  together  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  covering  for  his  body  as 
low  as  tbe  knees,  the  loose  ends  of  the  zostera 
being  left  as  a  kind  of  long  fringe  that  edges 
the  mantle  all  round,  and  really  has  a  very 
graceful  etfect. 

The  illustration  No.  2,  on  tho  next  page, 
shows  one  of  those  curious  mantles,  which 
was  sketched  while  on  the  body  of  the  wearer. 
As  the  manufacture  of  such  a  mantle  in- 
volves much  trouble,  and  the  Australian  na- 
tive has  the  full  savage  hatred  of  labor,  verv 
few  of  these  cloaks  are  to  be  seen.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  a  rather  long  inclement  season 
will  induce  a  native  to  take  the  trouble  of 
making  a  garment  which  he  will  only  use 
for  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  which 
is  rather  troublesome  to  carry  about  when 
not  wanted. 

"We  now  come  to  the  food  of  the  natives. 
As  has  a;lready  been  stated,  they  eat  almost 
anything,  but  there  are  certain  kinds  of  food 
which  they  prefer,  and  which  will  be  specially 
mentioned. 

As  to  vegetable  food,  there  are  several 
kinds  of  yams  which  the  more  civilized  tribes 
cultivate  —  the  nearest  approach  to  labor  of 
which  they  can  be  accused.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  islands  .that  cultivation  is 


found,  and  Mr.  M'Gillivray  states  that  on  the  j 
mainland  ho  never  saw  an  attempt  at  clear- 
ing tho  ground  for  a  garden.    In  the  islands,^ 
however,  tho  natives  ninnago  after  n fashion' 
to  raise  crops  of  yams. 

When  they  want  to  clear  a  piece  of  ground,L 
they  strew  the  surface  with  branches,  which 
are  allowed  to  wither  and  dry;  as  soon  asl 
thov  are  thoroughly  dried,  fire  "is  set  to  them,! 
and  thus  the  space  is  easily  cleared  fronil 
vegetation.  The  ground  is  tlien  jjccked  uui 
with  a  stick  sharpened  at  the  point  and  hanl- 
encd  by  fire ;  tho  yams  are  cut  up  and  planted,! 
and  by  the  side  of  each  hole  a  stick  is  thrust  j 
into  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  support  fori 
tho  plant  when  it  grows  up.  The  natives  j 
plant  just  before  the  rainy  season.  Theyj 
never  trouble  themselves  to  build  a  fenccl 
round  the  simple  garden,  neither  do  thejl 
look  after  the  grovvtli  of  the  crops,  knowlnj 
that  tho  rains  which  are  sure  to  fall  willi 
bring  their  croj)s  to  perfection. 

There  are  also  multitudes  of  vegetable  pro! 
ducts  on  which  the  natives  feed.  One  oil 
them,  which  is  largely  used,  is  called  by  tlieni( 
"biyu."  It  is  made  from  the  young  andl 
tender  shoots  of  the  mangrove-  tree.  Tlicl 
sprouts,  when  three  or  four  inches  in  lengtJi  [ 
are  laid  upon  heated  stones,  and  covered  witlil 
bark,  wet  leaves,  and  sand.  After  beinJ 
thoroughly  stewed,  they  are  beaten  betweetil 
two  stones,  and  the  pulp  is  scraped  awavl 
from  the  fibres.  It  then  forms  a  slimy  grajl 
paste,  and,  although  it  is  largely  eaten,  tirpi 
natives  do  not  seem  to  like  it' and  only  resorti 
to  it  on  a  necessity.  They  contrive,  howl 
ever,  to  imi)rovc  its  flavor  by  adding  large  j 
quantities  of  wild  yams  and  other  vegetablc| 
products. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  wild  food  oil 
the  Australians  is  the  "  nardoo,"  which  liiul 
become  so  fiuniliar  to  the  British  reader! 
since  the  important  exjieditiou  of  Burke  anill 
Wills.  The  nardoo  is  the  produce  of  a  crypl 
togamous  plant  which  grows  in  large  quaiiT 
ties,  but  is  rather  local.  The  fruit  is  aboiit| 
as  large  as  a  pea,  and  is  cleaned  for  use  bjl 
being  rubbed  in  small  wooden  troughs.  Ill 
is  then  pounded  into  a  paste,  and  made  intol 
cakes,  like  oatmeal.  f 

The  nardoo  plant  is  one  of  the  ferns,  niiill 
those  of  my  readers  who  are  skilled  in  botl 
any  will  find  it  in  the  genus  Marsileal 
Like  many  of  the  ferns,  the  plant  presents  »| 
strangely  unfernlike  aspect,  consisting  dl 
upright  and  slender  stems,  about  twelvtl 
inches  high,  each  having  on  its  tips  a  small 
quadruple  frond,  closely  resembling  a  floworJ 
The  fruit,  or  "  sporocarp,"  of  the  nardoo  in 
the  part  that  is  eaten ;  and  it  is  remarkabitl 
for  its  powers  of  absorbing  water,  and  wl 
increasing  its  size.  Indeed,  when  the  fruill 
is  soaked  in  water,  it  will  in  the  course  of  il 
single  hour  swell  until  it  is  two  hundrdi 
times  its  former  size. 

The  nardoo  is  useful  in  its  way,  and,  wlieij 
mixed  with  more  nutritious  food,  is  a  \aM 
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ablfl  article  of  (Het    Taken  nlono,  hovvovor 
it  has  saircely  tho  nllghtt'st  nutritive  powers' 
and  tliougli  it  distiincls  tho  stoinacli,  nnd  ho' 
ki-cps  off  tho  gnawing  n«n)to  of  iiimgor  It 
givKS  no  strength  to  the  system.    Even  when 
e.iton  with  ii-th,  it  is  of  little  use,  and  re- 
quires citiier  fat  or  sugar  to  give  it  tho  due 
iiowerof  nourishment.     With  the  wonderAj] 
bnghtncHs  of  spirit  which  Mr.  Wills  managed 
to  keoi)  up,  even  wlum  surtering  tho  severest 
har.lsh  ps,    and    feeling   himself  gradually 
dyinar,  ho  gives  in  his  diary  a  curiously  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  effects  ofliving  fora  lonfftli 
of  timo  on  an  innutritious  substance.     lie 
liked  the  nardoo,  and  consumed  considerable 
quantities  of  it,  but  gradually  wasted  away 
leaving  a  record    In  his  diary  that  "stwr- 
vation  on  nardoo  is  by  no  means  unploi-s- 
ant  but  for  the  weakness  one  feels,  mil  the 
ut(er  inability  to  rouse  one's  self;  t  x-  as  lur 
as  appet  to  is  concerned,  it  gives  tbi  ^reos.  st 
satisfaction."  ^  " 

The  death  of  this  fine  yoiiu  •  man  affords 
another  proof  of  tho  disad  "i  ■  j  at  which  a 
stranger  to  tho  country  is  placed  while  trav- 
ersiiii;  a  new  land.  Many  native  tribes  lived 
on  the  route  along  which  tho  travellers 
passed,  and,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  were  al)7e  to  sup- 
nort  themselves;  whereas  the  white  travel- 
lers seem  to  have  died  of  starvation  in  the 
Tnidst  of  plenty. 

The  chief  vegetable  food,  however,  is  fur- 
hished  by  the  bulrush  root,  which  is  to  tlic 
Aiustralians  who  live  near  rivers  the  staff 
ot  lite.  As  the  task  of  procuring  it  is  a 
very  disagreeable  one,  it  is  handed  oyer  to 
the  women,  who  have  to  wado  among  the 
reeds  and  half  bury  themselves  in  mud  while 
procuring  tho  root. 

It  is  cooked  after  tho  usual  Australian 
manner.  A  heap  of  limestones  is  raised, 
and  heated  by  fire.  The  roots  arc  then  laid 
on  tne  hot  stones,  and  are  covered  with  a 
layer  of  tho  same  material.  In  order  to  pro- 
cluco  a  quantity  of  steam,  a  heap  of  wet 
gra,ss  IS  thrown  on  the  upper  layer  of  stones, 
and  a  mound  of  sand  heaped  over  all. 

As  the  root,  however  well  cooked,  is  very 
tlbrous  the  natives  do  not  swallow  it  but 
alter  cliewing  it  and  extracting  all  the  soft 
parts,  they  rmect  the  fibres,  just  as  a  sailor 
thro\''  iidi  his  exhausted  quid;  and  great 
quanL.Uca  ot  th  so  little  ball,  of  fibre  are  co 
ue  to  -.fl  .o ...  ^ery  e,j^.„  .  vaent.  The 
noT  .'  ''  '^'  i^rtible  into  string,  and  is 
Sets'      ""^  manufacture  of  fishing  lines  and 

The  singular  knowledge  of  vegetable  life 
possessed  by  the  natives  is  never  displayed 
with  greater  force  than  in  the  portrer  which 
tliey  have  of  procuring  water.  In  an  appar- 
ently desert  place,  where  no  signs  of  water 
are  to  be  found,  and  where  not  even  a 
pigeon  can  be  seen  to  wing  its  way  through 
the  air,  as  the  guide  to  the  distant  water 


gum- 
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and"f.ml**'  ""PP'^ ''''"""If  with  both  watu 

lie  looks  out  for  certain  pucalypt!  or 
trees,  which  are  visible  from  a  very  u 
distance,  and  makes  his  way  toward  thoni 

JhlT^'"?  *  TA')^  f""""  "■•  ^""f  >'"•'»«  from 
the  trunk,  with  his  katta  he  digs  jlway  at  tho 
earth,  80  as  to  exnoso  the  roots,  tears  them 
out  of  the  ground,  and  pt-bceeds  to  prepare 
them.  Cutting  them  into  pieces  of  a  foot  or 
so  In  length,  ho  stands  them  upright  In  tho 
bark  vessel  which  an  Australian  mostly  car- 
ries with  him,  and  waits  patiently.  Pres- 
ently a  few  drops  of  water  ooze  from  th« 
lower  ends  of  the  roots,  and  in  a  short  time 
water  pours  out  fVeely,  so  that  an  abundant 
"unnly  of  liquid  Is  obtained. 

Hl.ould  the  native  bo  very  much  parched 
.•  akes  one  of  tho  pieces  of  root,  splits  it 
lengthwise,  and  chews  it,  finding  that  It 
gives  m  much  juice  as  a  water-melon.  Tho 
youngest  and  fVeshest -looking  trees  are  al- 
ways chosen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water,  and  the  softest-looking  roots  selectecf 
After  the  water  has  ail  been  drained  IVoni 
them,  they  are  pealed,  pounded  between  two 
stones,  and  then  roasted;  so  that  the  euca- 
lyptus  supplies  both  food  and  drink. 

As,  ho<vever,  as  has  been  stated,  the  chief 
reliance  of  tho  natives  is  upon  animal  food 
and  fish,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  reptiles,  and 
insect-s  form  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  their  niod.    Colfecting  the  sheiilflsA  is  tho 
duty  of  the  women,  chiefly  because  u  is 
really    hard    work,  and    requires    a    crent 
amount  of  diving.    Throughout  the  wholo 
o»  this  vast  continent  this  duty  is  given  to 
the  women;  and  whether  in  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, on  the  extreme  north,  or  in  the 
island  of  Van  Dlemen's  Land,  in  the  ex- 
treme   south,    the    same   custom    prevails 
JJuring   Lal)illardi6re'8  voyage  in  search  of 
-M,  1  erouse,  the  travellers  came  upon  a  party 
of  tho  natives  of  Van  Diomen's  Land  while 
the  women  were  collecting  shell-fish,  and 
the  author  gives  a  good  description  of  tlio 
labors  to  ivluch  these  poor  creatures  were 
subjected:  — 

"About  noon  we  saw  them  prepare  their 
repast.    Hitherto  Ave  had  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  pains  the  women  take  to  procure  tho 
tood  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
families      They  took  each  a  basket,  and 
were  followed  by  their  daughters,  who  did 
the  same.    Getting  on  the  rocks  that  pro- 
jected into  the  sea,  they  plunged  from  them 
to  the  bottom  m  search  of  shell-fish.     When 
they  had  been  down  jome  time,  we  became 
very  uneasy  on  their  account:  for  where 
they  had  dived  were  seaweeds  of  great  leneth 
among  which  we  observed  the  fiicus  pvrif- 
erm,  and  we  feared  that  they  might  have 
been  entangled  in  these,  so  as  to  be  unable 
to  regain  the  surface. 

"At  length,  however,  they  api)eared,  and 
convinced  us  that  they  were  canable  of  rn. 
maiuiug  under  water  "twice  as  long  as  our 
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ablest  divers.  *  An  instant  was  sufficient 
for  them  to  take  breath,  and  then  they  dived 
again.  This  they  did  repeatedly  till  their 
baskets  were  nearly  full.  Most  of  them 
were  provided  with  a  little  bit  of  wood,  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  spatula,  and  with  these 
they  separated  from  beneath  the  rocks,  at 
great  depths,  very  large  sea-ears.  Perhaps 
they  chose  the  biggest,  for  all  they  brought 
were  of  a  great  size. 

"On  seeing  the  large  lobsters  which  they 
had  in  their  baskets,  we  were  afraid  that 
thejr  must  have  wounded  these  poor  women 
terribly  with  their  large  claws;  but  we  soon 
found  that  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
kill  them  as  soon  as  they  caught  them. 
They  quitted  the  water  only  to  bring  their 
husbands  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  fre- 
quently returned  almost  immediately  to  their 
diving  till  they  had  procured  a  sufficient  meal 
for  their  families.  At  other  times  they 
stayed  a  I'ttle  while  to  warm  themselves, 
with  their  faces  toward  the  fire  on  which 
their  fish  was  roasting,  and  other  little  fires 
burning  behind  them,  that  they  might  be 
warmed  on  all  sides  at  once. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  unwilling  to 
lose  a  moment's  time;  for  while  thev  were 
warming  themselves,  they  were  employed  in 
roasting  fish,  some  of  which  they  laid  on  the 
coals  with  the  utmost  caution,  though  they 
took  little  care  of  the  lobsters,  which  they 
threw  anywhere  into  the  fire;  and  wheii 
they  were  ready  they  divided  the  claws 
among  the  men  and  the  children,  reserving 
the  body  for  themselves,  which  thev  some- 
times ate  before  returning  into  the  water. 

"  It  gave  us  great  pain  to  see  these  poor 
women  condemned  to  such  severe  toil; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  ran  the  hazard 
of  being  devoured  by  sharks,  or  entangled 
among  the  weeds  that  rise  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  We  often  entreated  their  hus- 
bands to  take  a  share  in  their  labor  at  least, 
but  always  in  vain.  They  remained  con- 
stantly near  the  fire,  feasting  on  the  best 
bits,  and  eating  broiled  fucus,  or  fern-roots. 
Occasionally  they  took  the  trouljle  to  break 
boughs  of  trees  into  short  pieces  to  feed  the 
fire,  taking  care  to  choose  the  dryest. 

"From  their  manner  of  breaking  them 
we  found  that  their  skulls  must  be  very 
hard;  for,  taking  hold  of  the  sticks  at  each 
end  with  the  hand,  they  broke  them  over 
their  heads,  as  we  do  at  the  knee,  till  they 
broke.  Their  heads  being  constantly  bare, 
and  often  exposed  to  all  weathers  in  this 
high  latitude,  acquire  a  capacity  for  resisting 
such  efforts:  besides,  their  hair  forms,  a 
cushion  which  diminishes  the  pressure,  and 
renders  it  much  less  painful  on  the  summit 
of  the  head  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Few  of  the  women,  however,  could  have 
done  as  much,  for  some  had  their  hair  cut 
pretty  sliort,and  wore  a  string  several  times 

-J —    .i^.i„,    -.,^11^. ^.,    "litj   rk  i-i»iip:tr 

crown  of  hair.    We  made  the  same  observa- 


tion with  respect  to  several  of  the  children, 
but  none  of  the  men.  These  had  the  back, 
breast,  shoulders,  and  arms  covered  with 
downy  hair." 

Sometimes  a  party  of  women  will  go  out 
on  a  raft  made  of  layers  of  reeds,  pusliing 
themselves  along  by  means  of  very  Ion" 
poles.  When  they  arrive  at  a  bed  of  mus- 
sels, they  will  stay  there  nearly  all  day  div- , 
ing  fi  om  the  raft,  with  their  nets  tied  round 
their  necks,  and,  after  remaining  under  water 
for  a  considerable  time,  come  up  with  a 
heavy  load  of  mussels  in  their  nets. 

They  even  manage  to  cook  upon  this  fragile 
raft.  They  make  a  heap  of  wet  sand  upon 
the  reeds,  put  a  few  stones  on  it,  and  build 
their  fire  on  the  stones,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  on  shore.  After  remaining  until  they 
have  procured  a  large  stock  of  mussels,  they 
pole  themselves  ashore,  and  in  all  probability 
have  to  spend  several  hours  in  cooking  the 
mussels  for  the  men.  The  mussels  are  usually 
eaten  with  the  bulrush  root.  i 

There  is  a  sort  of  crayfish  which  is  found 
in  the  mud-flats  of  rivers  and  lakes.  These 
are  also  caught  by  the  women,  who  feel  for 
them  in  the  mud  with  their  feet,  and  hold 
them  down  firmly  until  they  can  be  seized 
by  the  hand.  As  soon  as  the  creatures  are 
taken,  the  claws  are  crushed  to  prevent  them 
from  biting,  and  they  are  afterward  roasted, 
while  still  alive,  on  the  embers  of  the  fire! 
Tadpoles  are  favorite  articles  of  diet  with  the 
Australians,  who  fry  them  on  grass. 

The  ordinary  limpet,  mussel,  and  other! 
molluscs,  are  largely  eaten  by  the  natives, : 
who  scoop  them  out  by  means  of  smaller 
shells,  just  as  is  done  by  bojs  along  our  own 
coasts  —  a  jilan  which  is  very  efficacious,  as  I 
I  can  testify  from  personal  experience.! 
Sometimes  they  cook  the  molluscs  by  the  I 
simple  process  of  throwing  them  on  the) 
embers,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  eat  them  I 
in  a  raw  state,  as  we  eat  oysters. 

Fish  they  catch  in  various  ways.  Tliel 
usual  method  is  by  a  hook  and  line;  the) 
former  of  which  is  ingeniously  cut  out  of  (lie  I 
shell  of  the  hawksbill  turtle.'  Two  of  these  I 
hooks  are  now  before  me,  and  raise  a  feel- f 
in-|  of  wonder  as  to  the  fish  which  could  be 
induced  to  take  such  articles  into  its  mouth, f 
It  is  flat,  very  clumsily  made,  and  there  is  I 
no  barb,  the  point  being  curved  very  muchl 
inward,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fish  from  sliu-i 
ping  off  the  hook.  In  fact  the  whole  shapel 
of  the  hook  is  almost  exactly  identical  with! 
that  of  the  hook  which  is  found  tliroughout| 
Polynesia  and  extends  to  New  Zealand. 

The  hook  is  fastened  to  a  long  and  stoulj 
line,  made  by  chewing  reeds,  stripping  tbcnil 
into  fibres,  and  rolling  them  on  the  thighs,! 
Two  of  these  strings  are  then  twisted  tol 
gether,  and  the  line  is  complete.  My  owil 
specimen  of  a  line  is  about  as  thick  as  tlie  fisli-l 
ing  lines  used  on  our  coasts,  and  it  is  verjj 
long,  having  a  hook  ,ifc  cither  end.  Tiiij 
hook  is  lashed  to  the  line  by  a  very  firm  biil| 
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rather  clvmsy  wrapping.     Sometimes  the 
Ime  IS  made  of  scraped  rattan  fibres. 

Another  mode  of  fishing  is  by  the  net 
This  requires  at  least  two  men  tomana<re  it 
The  net  is  many  feet  in  length,  and  iSjout 
four  feet  in  width.    It  is  kept  extended  bv  a 
number  of  sticks  placed  a  yard  or  so  apart 
and  can  then  be  rolled  up  in  a  cyiindrical 
package  and  be  taken  to  the  water.    One 
,  man  then  takes  an  end  of  the  net,  unrolls  it 
I  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  comrade  drops' 
j  It  mto  the  water.    As  scon  as  the  lower 
edge  of  the  net  touches  the  bottom,  the  men 
I  wade  toward  the  shore,  drawing  with  them 
I  the  two  ends  of  the  net  and  all  the  fish  that 
happen  to  be  within  its  range.    As  soon  as 
they  near  the  shore,  they  bring  the  two  ends 
of  the  net  to  the  land,  fix  them  there,  and 

Tn^u  i^,'*H^°*°P'^'^  "Pand  throw  ashore 
I  all  the  fish  that  are  in  the  net.  Some  of  the  I 
jmore  active  fish  escape  by  leapinf^  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the  net,  and  some  of  the  mud- 
loving  and  crafty  wriggle  their  way  under 
J  the  lower  edge;  but  there  is  always  a  suffi- 
[  c  '  of  hsh  to  reward  the  natives  for  their 
I  labor. 

J  Like  the  fishing  line,  the  net  is  made  of 
[chewed  reeds,  and  the  labor  of  chewin-r  and 
I  twisting  the  string  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
I  woman.  •' 

A  third  mode  of  fishing  is  by  employin<r 
I  certain  traps  or  baskets,  ingeniously  woven 
I  of  rattan,  and  made  so  that  the  fish  can  easilv 
I  pass  into  them,  but  cannot  by  any  possibilitv 
Iget  out  a-am.    Sometimes  fish  are  speared 
[in  the  shallow  water,  the  native  wadin<»  in 
and  with  unerring  aim  transfixing  the^fish 
I  with  his  spear.    Even  tlie  childreirtake  part 
in  tills  sport  and,  though  armed  with  noth- 
Jing  better  than  a  short  stick,  sharpened  at 
lone  end,  contrive  to  secure  their  fish     With 
Ithe  same  stick  they  dig  molluscs  out  of  tho 
Imuil,  and  turn  Crustacea  out  of  their  holes- 
land  when  they  can  do  this,  they  arc  supposed 
I  to  be  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  their 
I  parents  take  no  more  trouble  about  feedin"- 
I  tile  m.  ° 

I  They  are  not  more  fastidious  in  the  cook- 
Jing  o  hsh  than  of  crustacca  or  molluscs,  but 
Ijust  throw  them  on  the  fire,  turn  them  once 
lor  twice  with  a  stick,  and  when  thev  are 
I  warmed  through  and  the  outside  .scorched 
Ithey  pick  them  out  of  the  Are,  scrape  off  the 
I  burnt  scales,  and  eat  them  without  further 
I  ceremony.  ""«.i 

I    Insect  food  is  much  used  among  the  Aus- 
Itrahans.    As  might   be  expected,  honey  is 

grca  ly  valued  by  them,  and  th^y  cSav 
I  great  ingenuity  in  procuring  it.  When  a 
I  native   sees  a  bee  about  the  flowers    and 

wishes  to  find  the  honey,  he  repairs  to  te 
Inearest  pool,  selects  a  snot  where  the  bank 
Ishelves  veiy  gradually,  lies  on  his  face,  fills 
I  US  mouth  with  water,  and  patiently  awa  ts 
Jthe  arrival  of  a  bee.  These^isectTrequiil 
!« t;u..suicrabie  amount  of  moisture,  as  every 
lone  Knows  who  has  kept  them,  and  the  bee- 
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hunter  reckons  on  this  fact  to  procure  him 
the  honey  which  he  desires.  After  a  whi™ 
a  bee  is  sure  to  come  and  drink,  and  the 
hunter,  hearinnr  the  insect  approadiing  him 

?earfuns  WB""  ?"^  ^'^^''y  ^Ses  S; 
leariul  is  he  of  alarming  it    At  last  \t  nli«hf» 

and  instantly  the  native  bbws    he  S' 

from  his  mouth  over  it,  stunning  it  foT  the 

moment    Before  it  can  recover   itself  he 

seizes  It,  and  by^neans  of  a  little  gum  at! 

£^'  *«  1?  tuft  of  white  down  oTta  ned 
from  one  of  the  trees.  "uwiucu 

As  soon  as  it  is  released,  the  insect  flies 
away  toward  its  nest,  the  white  tuft  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  making  It  more  con? 
spicuous  and  retarding  its   tji-rh"     Awav 
goes  the  hunter  after  i1  at  ful  "speed   r^n^ 
ning  and  leaping  along  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, his  eyes  fixed  on  the  guiding  in™  ct 
m.L™f 'V^y  light  of  oSstaclel    (See' 
I  lustration^o.  1,  on  the  716th  page.)   Some- 
times a  fallen  tree  will  be  in  hls^way,  an^lf 
he  can  he  jumps  over  it;  but  at  all  risks  he 
must  get  over  without  delay,  and  so  he 
dashes  at  the  obstacle  with  rec^kless  actTvity! 
if  o.lff  °  sunnount  it,  well  and  good;  but 
if,  as  often  happens,  he  should  fall  he  keens 
his  eyes  fixed,  as  well  aa  he  can,  oA  the  be^e 
and  as  soon  as  he  springs  to  his  feet  ha 

silTn?  -fl-  '^''''-  ^^^"  ^f  he  should  los: 
sight  of  It  for  a  moment,  he  dashes  on  ia 
the  same  direction,  knowing  that  a  bee 
always  flies  in  a  straight  line" for  its  home; 
and  when  he  nears  it,  the  angry  hum  of  the 

r^y^'^A  A""^*'*  '°°°  *«"«  h™  that  he  has 
recovered  the  lost  ground. 

t.71-    ""^^^l  '^"*  «*^«  that  this  mode  of 

totte/'?h  ^T  ^-'^^  h«™''*«  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  American  bee-hunters,  and  is 

hear  ^T,Sf'»/««  of  the  legs  than' of  the 

nm"  ..  T       ,^"»tralian   bee-hunter   waits 

until  a  bee  happens  to  come  to  the  spot 

ba  ts'aJ\  r'%-"''  American  bee-huE 
baits  an  attractive   trap,  and  induces  the 

Then  ttT^*^^''^  r  *  ^^-'"^'^  ^e  selects! 
Ihen  the  Australian  bee-hunter  only  runs 
after  the  single  bee;  whereas  the  Am^erS 
bee-hunter  economizes  his  strength  by  em° 
ploying  two  bees,  and  saving  his  legs.  ^ 
in?L^ow  honey  on  a  flat  wooden  slab,  hav- 
T\Vhor\%T''^^  f  ^'h'te  paint  round  it 
The  bee  alights  on  the  honey,  and,  after  fill- 

nn^  w*'™^',"'^'^'''  through -the  white  paint 
d?e  'tjV'TTr^-  The  hunter  follows 
mnrt<.  •fV"*'  ^'"'•''•''^  ^.V  the  insect,  and 
t^ees  l^fh''"""^  ""'  "blazing"  k  few 
trees.    He  then  removes  his  honeyed  trap 

Sd  ?n^  '?  "lu  •''""'*'  ^'th  his  former  statioS 
for  iJl^?*'  ^^"^  I'j:^^^''-  There  is  no  need 
r?,n  T  *°,  ''";*;  ''^*«''  "^«  fl-Ving  bee,  and  to 
run  considerable  risk  of  damaging 'himself 

Zf.,.!-'*'''  «™,sly;  he  simply  follows 
out  the  lines  which  the  two  bees  have  taken, 

mSv^L?,!!":?:.""  the  point  at  which  they 
"tJ-'  .•••'"■•'-  ^cistireiy  up  lo  tne  nest 

ln«irn<l^/^°""'^.'"^  ^""^  "««t,  the  Australian 
'loses  no  time  in  ascending  to   the   spot, 
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whether  it  be  a  cleft  in  a  rock,  or,  as  is 
uaually  the  case,  a  hole  in  a  ti-ee.  This  lat- 
ter spot  is  much  favored  by  the  bees,  as  well 
aa  bv  many  of  the  arboreal  mammals,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  in  Australia.  The 
sudden  and  violent  tempests  which  rage  in 
that  part  of  the  world  tear  off  the  branches 
of  trees  and  hurl  them  to  the  ground.  Dur- 
ing  succeeding  rainy  seasons,  the  wet  lodges 
in  the  broken  branch,  and  by  degrees  rots 
away  the  wood,  which  is  instantly  tilled  with 
the  larvee  of  beetles,  moths,  flies,  and  other 
insects  that  feed  upon  decaying  wood. 
Thus,  in  a  few  years,  the  hollow  extends 
itself  until  it  burrows  into  the  tree  itself, 
and  sometimes  descends  nearly  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  thus  forming  an  admirable 
locality  for  the  bees, 

Takmg  with  him  a  hatchet,  a  basket,  and 
a  quantity  of  dry  grass  or  leaves,  the  native 
ascends,  lights  the  grass,  and  under  cover  of 
the  smoke  chops  away  the  wood  until  he 
can  get  at  the  combs,  which  he  places  in 
tlie  basket,  with  which  he  descends.  Should 
he  be  too  poor  to  possess  even  a  basket,  lie 
extemporizes  one  by  cutting  away  the  bark 
of  the  tree;  and  should  the  nest  be  a  very 
large  one,  he  is  supplied  by  his  friends  from 
below  with  a  number  of  vessels,  and  passes 
them  down  as  fast  as  they  are  filled. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  remark 
that  honey  cannot  be  rightly  considered 
as  insect  food,  and  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  ranked  amon"  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions. The  Austrsdian,  however,  does  not 
content  himself  with  extracting  the  honey 
from  the  comb,  but  eats  it  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  brought  from  the  nest. 
As  the  bees  are  not  forced,  as  amongst  Eng- 
lish bee-masters,  to  keep  their  honey-cells 
distinct  from  those  which  contain  the 
hoard  and  the  "  bee-bread,"  each  comb  con- 
tains indiscriminately  bee-bread,  young  bee- 
grubs,  and  honey,  ainl  the  Australian  eats 
all  three  with  equal  satisfaction. 

Another  kind  of  insect  food  is  a  grub 
which  inhabits  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  of 
which  the  natives  are  inordinately  fond. 
They  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  discover- 
ing the  presence  of  this  grub,  and  twist  it 
out  of  its  hole  with  an  odd  little  instrument 
composed  of  a  hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
slender  twig.  This  implement  is  carried  in 
the  hair  so  as  to  project  over  the  ear,  like 
a  clerk's  pen,  and  for  a  long  time  puzzled 
travellers,  who  thought  it  to  be  .merely  an 
ornament,  and  could  not  understand  its 
very  peculiar  shape. 

The  larva  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  goat-moth  of 
our  own  country,  and  has  the  same  habit 
of  burrowing  into  the  wood  of  living  trees. 
The  hooked  instrument  which  is  used  for 
drawing  them  out  of  their  holes  is  called 
the  "pjileyah."  and  is  employed  also  for 
hooking  beetles,  grubs,  and  other  insects 
out  of  their  holes  in  the  ground.    When  the 


pileyah  is  used  for  extracting  grubs  from 
the  earth,  the  ground  is  first  loosened  by 
means  of  a  wooden  scoop  that  looks  some- 
thing like  a  hollowed  waddy.  The  pileyah 
is  then  tied  to  the  end  of  a  polygonum  twig 
of  sufScient  length,  and  by  such  means  can 
be  introduced  into  the  holes. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  the  vari- 
ous insect  banquets  in  which  the  Austra- 
lians delight  is  that  which  is  furnished  by 
the  bugong  moth,  as  the  insect  is  nopularly, 
but  wrongly,  called.  Instead  of  belonging 
to  the  moth  tribe,  it  is  one  of  the  butterflies, 
and  belongs  to  the  graceful  family  of  the 
Heliconidte.  Its  scientific  name  is  Euplcea 
hamata.  The  bugoi  ^  is  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  its  body,  instead  of  being  slender 
like  that  of  most  butterflies,  is  very  stout, 
and  contains  an  astonishing  amount  of  oily 
matter.  The  color  of  the  insect  is  dark 
brown,  with  two  black  spots  on  the  upper 
wings.  It  is  a  small  insect,  measuring  only 
an  inch  and  a  half  across  the  wings. 

It  is  found  in  the  New  South  Waives  dis- 
trict, and  inhabits  a  range  of  hills  that  arc 
called  from  the  insect  the  Bugong  Moun- 
tains. The  Australians  eat  the  bugong  but- 
terflies just  as  locusts  are  eaten  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and,  for  the  short  time 
during  which  the  insect  makes  its  appear- 
ance, feiust  inordinately  upon  it,  and  get  quite 
fat.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
G.  Bennett:  — 

"  After  riding  over  the  lower  ranges,  we 
arrived  a  short  distance  above  tlie  base  of 
the  Bugong  Mountain,  tethered  the  horses, 
and  ascended  on  foot,  by  a  steep  and  rugged 
path,  which  led  us  to  the  first  summit  of  the 
mountain:  at  this  place,  called  Ginandery 
by  the  natives,  enormous  masses  of  granite 
rock,  piled  one  upon  another,  and  situated 
on  the  verge  of  a  wooded  precipice,  excited 
our  attention.  An  extensive  and  romantic 
view  was  here  obtained  of  a  distant,  wooded, 
mountainous  country. 

"  This  was  the  first  place  where,  upon  the 
smooth  sides  or  crevices  of  the  granite 
blocks,  the  bugong  moths  congregated  in 
such  incredible  multitudes;  but,  Irom  the 
blacks  having  recently  been  here,  we  found 
but  few  of  the  insects  remaining.  At  one 
part  of  this  group  of  granite  rocks  were 
two  pools,  apparently  hollowed  naturally 
from  the  solid  stone,  and  filled  with  cool  and 
clear  water;  so,  lighting  a  fire,  we  enjoyed 
a  cup  of  tea  previous  to  recommencing  our 
further  ascent.  On  proceeding  we  found 
the  rise  more  gradual,  but  unpleasant,  from 
the  number  of  loose  stones  and  branches  of 
trees  strewed  about;  several  of  the  deserted 
bark  huts  of  the  natives  (which  they  had 
temporarily  erected  v.hen  engaged  in  col- 
lecting and  preparing  the  bugong)  were 
scattered  around.  Shrubs  and  plants  were 
numerous  an  we  proceeded^  but.  with  few 
exceptions,  did  not  difl'er  from  those  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  colony. 
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'*  Near  a  small  limpid  stream  a  species  of 
Lycopodium  grew  so  dense  as  to  form  a 
carpet  over  which  wo  were  able   to  walk 
The  timber  trees  towered  to  so  great  an 
:    elevation  that  the  prospect  of  the  country 
we  had  anticipated  was  impeded.    At  last 
we  arrived   at  another  peculiar  group    of 
granite  rocks  in  enormous  masses  and  of 
various  forms;  this  place,  similar  to  the  last, 
formed  the  locality  where  the  bugong  moths 
congregate,  and  is  called  'Warrogong'  by 
the  natives.    The  remains  of  recent  fires 
apprised  us  that  the  aborigines  had  only 
recently  left  the  place  for  another  of  similar 
character  a  few  miles  further  distant. 

"  Our  native  guides  wished  us  to  nroceed 
and  join  the  tribe,  but  the  day  had  so  far 
advanced  that  it  was  thought  more  advisa- 
able  to  return,  because  it  was  doubtful,  as 
the  blacks  removed  from  a  place  as  soon  as 
they  had  cleared  it  of  the  insects,  whether 
we  should  find  them  at  the  next  group  or 
removed  to  others  still  further  distant. 

"  From  the  result  of  my  observations  it 
appears  that  the  insects  are  only  found  in 
such  multitudes  on  these  insulated  and  pecul- 
iar masses  of  granite,  for  about  the  other 
solitary  granite  rocks,  so  profusely  scattered 
over  the  range,  I  did  not  observe  a  8in<»le 
moth,  or  even  the  remains  of  one.  "Wliv 
they  should  be  confined  only  to  these  par- 
ticular places,  or  for  what  purpose  they  thus 
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interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  Whether  it 
be  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating,  or  any 
other  cause,  our  present  knowledge  cannot 
satisfactorily  answer. 

"The  bugong  moths,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  collect  on  the  surfiices,  and  also  in 
the  crevices,  of  the  masses  of  granite  in  in- 
credible quantities.  To  procure  them  with 
greater  facility,  the  natives  make  smothered 
lires  underneath  these  rocks  about  which 
they  are  collected,  and  suffocate  them  with 
Huioke,  at  the  same  time  sweeping  them  off 
frequently  in  bushelfuls  at  a  time.  After 
they  have  collected  a  large  quantity,  thev 
proceed  to  prepare  them,  which  is  done  in 
the  lollowing  manner. 

"  A  circular  space  is  cleared  upon  the 
ground,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  insects  to  be  prepared;  on  it  a  fire  is 
lighted  and  kept  burning  until  the  ground  is 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  heated,  when 
the  fire  being  removed,  and  the  ashes  cleared 
away,  the  moths  are  placed  upon  the  heated 
ground,  and  stirred  about  until  the  down  and 
wings  are  removed  from  them;  they  are  then 
placed  on  pieces  of  bark,  and  winnowed  to 
separate  the  dust  and  wings  mixed  with  the 
oodles;  they  are  then  eaten,  or  placed  into 
.a  wooden  vessel  called  '  walbum,'  or  '  cali- 
Dum,  and  pounded  by  a  piece  of  wood  into 
masses  or  calces  resembling  lumps  of  fat,  and 
may  be  compared  in  color  and  cnnaUtAnno" 
^".ijough  made  from  smutty  wheat  mixed 


«„?>«. ^o*^»«s  of  the  moths  are  large  and 
filled  with  a  yellowish  oil,  resembling  in 
taste  a  sweet  nut.  These  masses  (with  wliich 
the  'netbuls,  or  'talabats,'  of  the  native 
tribes  are  loaded  duringthe  season  of  feastina 
upon  the  bugong)  will  not  keep  more  than  I 
week,  and  seldom  even  for  that  time;  but  by 
smoking  they  are  able  to  preserve  them  for 
a  much  longer  period.  The  first  time  this 
diet  18  used  by  the  native  tribes,  violent 
vomiting  and  other  debilitating  effects  are 
produced,  but  after  a  few  days  they  become 
accustomed  to  its  use,  and  then  thriv6  and 
latten  exceedingly  upon  it. 

"  These  insects  are  held  in  such  estima- 
tion among  the  aborigines,  that  they  assem- 
ble tl-om  all  parts  of  the  country  to  collect 
tnem  from  these  mountains.  It  is  not  only 
the  native  blacks  that  resort  to  the  bugong. 
but  crows  also  congregate  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  blacks  (that  is,  the  crows  and 
the  .aborigines)  do  not  agree  about  their 
respective  shares  :  so  the  stronger  decides 
the  point;  for,  when  the  crows  (called  'ara- 
bul  by  the  natives)  enter  the  hollows  of 
the  rocks  to  feed  upon  the  insects,  the  na- 
tives stand  at  the  entrance  and  kill  them  as 
they  fiy  out;  and  they  afford  them  an  excel- 
lent meal,  being  fat  from  feeding  upon  the 
rich  bugong.  So  eager  are  the  feathered 
blacks  or  arabuls  after  this  food  that  they 
attack  it  even  when  it  is  preparing  by  the 


any  increase  of  food  a  misfortune,  they  lay 
in  wait  for  the  arabuls  with  waddies  or  clubs 
kill  them  in  great  numbers,  and  use  them  as 
tood." 


Reptiles  form  a  very  considerable  part 
of  an  Australian's  diet,  and  he  displays  equal 
aptitude  in  capturing  and  cooking  them, 
lurtle  IS  an  especial  fovoritc  with  him,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  size,  and  of  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  which  it  furnishes,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from  it. 

On  the  coast  of  Australia  several  kinds  of 
turtle  are  found,  the  most  useful  of  which 
are  the  ordinary  green  turtle  and  the  hawks-" 
bill.    They  are  caught  either  in  the  water, 
or  by  watching  for  them  when  they  come 
on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  layin^  their 
eggs,  and  then  turning  them  on  their  backs 
before  they  can  reach  the  sea.    As,  how- 
ever, comparatively  few   venture    on    the 
Shore,  the  greater  number  are  taken  in  the 
water.    Along  the  shore  the  natives  have 
regular  watchtowers  or  cairns  made  of  stones 
and  the  bones  of  turtles,  dugongs,  and  other 
creatures.    When  the  sentinel  sees  a  turtle 
drifting  along  with  the  tide,  he  gives  the 
alarm,  and  a  boat  puts  out  after  it     The 
canoe  approaches  from  behind,  and  paddles 
very  cautiously  so  that  the  reptile  may  not 
.^"■^}^:  .A^  """"  »s  they  come  close  to  it 
..f5«  .  ,,i^t  """i"i,  1VI1U  iioias  in  his  Jiuiul  one 
end  of  a  slight  but  tough  rope,  leaps  on  the 
turtles  back,  and  clings  to  it  with  both 
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hands  on  its  shoulders.  The  startled  rep- 
tile dashes  off,  but  before  it  has  got  very  far 
the  hunter  contrives  to  upset  it,  and  while 
it  is  struggling  he  slips  the  noose  of  the 
rope  over  one  of  its  flippers.  The  creature 
is  then  comparatively  helpless,  and  is  towed 
ashore  by  the  canoe. 

In  some  districts  the  turtle  is  taken  by 
"neans  of  a  harpoon,  which  is  identical  in 
principle  with  that  which  is  used  by  the  hip- 
popotamus hunters  of  Africa.  There  is  a 
long  shaft,  into  the  end  of  which  is  loosely 
slipped  a  movable  head.  A  rope  is  attached 
to  the  head,  and  a  buoy  to  the  other  end  of 
the  rope.  As  soon  as  the  reptile  is  struck, 
the  shaft  is  disengaged,  and  is  picked  up  by 
the  thrower;  while  the  float  serves  as  an 
indication  of  the  turtle's  whereabouts,  and 
enables  the  hunters  to  tow  it  toward  the 
shore. 

One  of  the  natives,  named  Gi'om,  told  Mr. 
M  Gillivray  that  they  sometimes  caught  the 
turtle  by  means  of  the  remora,  or  sucking- 
fish.  One  of  these  fish,  round  whose  tail  a 
hne  has  been  previously  made  fast,  i*  kept 
in  a  vessel  of  water  on  jboard  the  boat,  and, 
when  a  small  turtle  is  seen,  the  remora  is 
dropped  into  the  sea.  Instinctively  it  makes 
Its  way  to  the  turtle,  and  fastens  itself  so 
firmly  to  the  reptile's  back  that  they  are  both 
hauled  to  the  boat's  side  and  lifted  in  by  the 
fishermen.  Only  small  turtles  can  be  thus 
taken,  and  there  is  one  species  which  never 
attains  any  rreat  size  which  is  generally 
cant;..  ^ J  1-  this  curious  manner. 

The  hawksbill  turtle  is  too  dangerous  an 
antagonist  to  be  chased  in  the  water.  The 
sharp-edged  scales  which  project  from  its 
Bides  would  cut  deeply  into  the 'hands  of  any 
man  who  tried  to  turn  it;  and  even  the  green 
turtle,  with  its  comparatively  blunt-edged 
shell,  has  been  known  to  inflict  a  severe 
wound  upon  the  leg  of  the  man  who  was 
clinging  t(.  its  back.  The  native,  therefore, 
IS  content  to  watch  it  ashore,  and  by  means 
of  long,  stout  poles,  which  he  introduces 
leverwisc  under  its  body,  turns  It  over  with- 
out danger  to  himself. 

When  the  Australians  have  succeeded  in 
turning  a  turtle,  there  are  great  rejoicings, 
as  the  very  acme  of  human  felicity  consists, 
according  to  native  ideas,  in  gorging  until 
the  /easters  can  neither  stand  nor  sit.  They 
may  be  seen  absolutely  rolling  on  the  ground 
in  agony  from  the  inordinate  distension  of 
their  stomachs,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  the  pain 
has  abated,  they  renew  their  feastings. 
Mostly  they  assemble  round  the  turtle,  cook 
it  rudely,  and  devour  it  on  the  spot;  but 
in  Torres  Straits  they  are  more  provident, 
and  dry  the  flesh  In  order  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food  during  their  voyages.  They 
cut  up  the  meat  into  thin  slices,  boll  the 
slices,  and  then  dry  them  In  the  sun. 
During  the  process  of  cooking,  n  consider- 
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bamboo  and  turtles'  bladders.  The  cook, 
however,  has  to  exercise  some  vigilance 
while  performing  his  task,  as  the  natives 
are  so  fond  of  the  oil  that,  unless  they  are 
closely  watched,  they  will  skim  it  off  and 
drink  it  while  in  an  almost  boiling  state. 
The  boiling  and  subsequent  drying  render 
the  flesh  very  hard,  so  that  it  will  Keep  for 
several  weeks;  but  it  cannot  be  eaten  with- 
out a  second  boiling. 

The  shell  of  the  hawksbill  turtle  is  doubly 
valuable  to  the  natives,  who  reserve  a  little 
for  the  manufacture  of  hooks,  and  sell  the 
rest  to  shippers  or  traders,  who  bring  it  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  converted  into  the  "  tor- 
toise-shell "  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
There  is  in  ray  collection  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  one  of  these  scales  of  tortoise-shell  as 
it  was  purchased  from  the  natives.  It  is 
about  eleven  inches  in  length  and  seven  in 
width,  and  has  a  hole  at  one  end  by  wliich 
they  string  the  scales  together.  There  are 
the  scars  of  eight  large  limpet  shells  upon  it, 
showing  the  singular  appearance  which  the 
animal  must  have  presented  when  alive. 

The  cookii  g  of  turtle  is  a  far  more  impor- 
tant process  than  that  of  boiling  fish,  and  a 
sort  of  oven  is  required  in  order  to  dress  it 
properly.  In  principle  the  oven  resembles 
that  which  is  in  use  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  which  has  been  already  described 
when  shewing  how  the  hunters  of  South 
Africa  cook  the  elephant's  foot.  Instead, 
however,  of  digging  a  hole  and  burning 
wood  in  it,  the  Australian  takes  a  number  of 
stones,  each  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist, 
and  puts  them  into  the  fire.  When  they  are 
heated,  they  are  laid  closely  together,  and 
the  meat  placed  upon  them.  A  second  layer 
of  heated  stones  is  arranged  upon  the  meat, 
and  a  rim  or  bank  of  tea-tree  bush,  backed 
up  with  sand  or  earth,  is  built  round  this 
primitive  oven.  Grass  and  leaves  are  then 
strewn  plentifully  over  the  stones,  and  are 
held  in  their  places  by  the  circular  bank. 
The  steam  is  thus  retained,  and  so  the  meat 
is  cooked  in  a  very  effectual  manner. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  however,  a 
more  elaborate  oven  is  used.  It  consists  of 
a  hole  some  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  is  heated  in  the  following 
manner:  — It  Is  filled  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  top  with  round  and  hard  stones,  similar 
to  those  which  have  already  been  described, 
and  upon  them  a  fire  is  built  and  maintained 
for  some  time.  When  the  stones  are  thought 
to  be  sufficiently  heated,  the  emuers  are 
swept  away,  and  the  food  is  simply  laid  upon 
the  stones  and  allowed  to  remain  there  until 
thoroughly  cooked. 

This  kind  of  oven  is  found  over  a  large 
range  of  country,  and  Mr.  M'Gillivray  has 
seen  it  throughout  the  shores  of  Torres 
Straits,  and  extending  as  far  southward  as 
Sandy  Cape  on  the  eastern  side. 

Although  ihu  idea  of  snake  eating  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  our  ideas  that  many  persone  can- 
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(I.)    IlKK  HUNTING. 
fSSpp  pn«o  711.) 


COOlvISG    A  S.NAKi; 
(See  page  717.) 
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COOKING  A  SKAKE. 


■not  eat  eels  because  they  look  like  snakes 
the  Australian  knows  better,  and  ronsidersa 
snake  as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  which 
the  earth  produces.    And  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  we  should  repudiate  the  snaki 
as  disgustmff  while  we  accept  the  turtle  and 
so  many  of  the  tortoise  kin/ as  delicaciesrno 
matter  whether  their  food  be  animal  or  veg- 
etable.   The  Australian  knows  thatasnafe 
in  good  condition  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
fat,  and  to  be  well  flavored,  and  fs  a  wavs 
easy  in  his  mind  so  long  as  he  can  catch  one 
The  process  of  cooking  (see  page  TlBHs 
exactly  Tike  that  which  is  employed  with  fish  I 
except  that  more  pains  are  t^ken  about  it  m 
IS  consistent  with  the  superior  character  of 

nu/fi  fronfo??.''^^"  Vted,  tKativ^e 
squats  m  front  of  it  and  waits  until  the  flame 
and  smoke  have  partly  died  away,  and  then 

fnTS^r"'"  -^1^  '"?''«  "°  *he  emlers,  turn^ 
mg  It  and  recoiling  it  until  all  the  scales  arp 
so  scorched  that  tlfey  can  be  rubbed  off  He 
then  allows  it  to  remain  until  it  is  cooked  ^- 
cordmg  to  his  ideas,  and  eats  it  deliWel^, 
as  becomes  such  a  dainty,  nicking  out  th« 
best  parts  for  himself,  and;  if  he  bein  a  gSd 
humor,  tossing  the  rest  to  his  wives       ^ 

bnake  hunting  is  carried  on  in  rather  a 
curious  manner.  Killincr  »  snakp  ^  nr.L 
unless  it  should  be  wantejfor  immediate  c^^^^^^^ 
sumption,  would  be  extremely  fooHsh  ^  u 
would  be  unfit  for  food  before  the  nght^ad 
passed  away.    Taking  it  alive,  therffore  is 

tor  Au^'u^' ''  '''^''^'''^  ^y  «'«  sSl  hun! 
ter^and  this  he  manages  in  a  very  ingenious 

Should  he  come  upon  one  of  the  venomous 
serpents,  he  cuts  off  its  retreat,  and  S  h  s 
8i)earor  with  a  forked  stick  he  irritates  t 
with  one  hand,  while  in  his  other  hrhoids 
the  narrow  wooden  shield.  By  repeated 
blows  he  induces  the  reptile  to  attS  him 

and  dexterously  receives  the  stroke  on  ihe 
shield,  flinsing  the  snake  back  by  the  sudden 

Zit  t^™f  ^^'''  'H'''  *he  sLke  renews 
the  attai-k  and  is  as  often  foiled;  and  at  last 
It  yields  he  battle,  and  lies  on  the  ground 
completely  beaten.  The  hunter  then  presses 
his  forked  stick  on  the  reptile's  neck  seizes 
u  firnily,  and  holds  it  while  a  net  fs  thrown 
over  It  and  it  is  bound  securely  to  his  speir 
?e^tS?.r'Si«'^'-^--vedfo?rh^e 
Sometimes  the  opossum-skin  cloak  takes 

thMeVfi.W?''''^'  ^i»<^\»  sometimes  attains 

Sme  wfth  ?LT  T    ■^^'^^^  *■««*'  ^«  favorite 
game  with  the  Australian  native,  as  its  laree 

of  m«"r"''''  i'?™  ^''•^  «»  abundant  suSy 

theC'nf  .'i''''"'''^^  mostly  lives  in  holes  at 
me  foot  of  the  curious  grass-tree,  of  which 

tZtiir  «l^-?L«^'r-  in  the  couTse  of 
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As  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  nroh« 
each  hole  in  succession,  the  natives  eiiCai 
certain  those  holes  wh'ich  are  inhaSd  bl" 
smearing  he  earth  around  them  wfth  a  kiJX 
of  white  c  ay  mixed  with  water,  which  is  m 
sofl  as  ijutty.     On  the  following  ^ay  they  L^ 
easily  see,  by  the  appearance"  of  tK& 
when  a  snakehas  entered  or  left  its  hole  aS 
at  once  proceed  to  induce  the  reptUe  to  I'elve 
ts  stronghold.    This  is  done  by  nuttinron 
he  trunl  of  the  tree  immediately  over"  the 
hole  a  bmt,  which  the  natives  state  to  bl 

hourTunt1l7h«*°^  P^*r  *^y'  ""^°  ^«'-  n°a?y 
inours,  until  the  serpent  is  attracted  by  the 

bait  and  climbs  the  tree.    As  soon  as  ifi! 

clear  of  the  hole,  its  retreat  itcut  off  and  the 

iJtitd'fbX"  "'^'•^'^  "^^  °^«-  «-p* 

All  the  tribes  which  live  along  the  eastern 
coast,  especially  those  which  ^inhabU  the 
northern  part  o/the  country,  are  in  the  haMt 
of  capturing  the  dugong.  This  animaf  ia 
vey  fond  ofagreen,franchles  ,mS?aLa 
upon  It.    The  natives  are  on  the  watch  for 

putTo^ffXTt"  ^  '"^^'^^  ^«  -»  --- 

a  hato=,Th;Tfn^l^^^^^^^^^ 

very  similar  to  that  wliich  is  usedZffi 

Si  ^^.^•'■''  ^^'"P*  *h^*  no  buoy  fs  re- 
quired.   It  18   composed   of  a   shaft  somA 

Sr„r.i"f-A\«*. '»  length,  iSaS 


the  following  pages,  an"d  in  many  nlace^T^  V.' 
WiteS  ^S'r " ''  --ely  a  grass-tree 


end  and  heavy  at  theother.    a'i  ^le  s  in^^ 

fi  tld'  „^r^/°;''  ^"'^  '"*''  the  hole  fs  loosSy 
fitted  a  kind  of  spear  head  made  of  bone 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  coverP^ 
with  barbs  One  end  of  °a  stout  and  lonf 
PPe  IS  made  fast  to  this  head,  and  the  othe? 
IS  attached  to  the  canoe.  ^^ 

As  soon  as  he  is  within  striking  distance 

wat  rsPtriST?.^  °"^  «f  the  bo°at  SX' 
water,  stulcmg  at  the  same  time  with  hi« 
weapon,  so  as  to  add  to  the  stroke  the  fo?ce 

he?etorrto'tl^i*i-  ^^«?"^^'ng  thesSft! 
ne  returns  to  the  canoe,  leavino'  the  dimnnrJ 

attached  to  it  bv  the  ^ope.  fhewoundel 
animal  dives  an/ tries  to  make  its  way  sea- 
ward, strange  to  say,  although  the  dugone 
IS  a  large  an  mal,  often  eight  ?eet  in  leOT 

i^twJZ^''^^^'''  proportion  to  its  leSSth' 
It  seldom  requires  to  be  struck  a  second  Se 
but  rises  to  the  surface  and  dies  in  a  frw 
minutes  from  a  wound  occasioned  by  so  anT 
parent ly  insignificant  a  weapon  as  a  piece  of 
bone  struck  some  three  Inches  into  it^s  b(^v    ' 

r^n^T  '^:^  i^""^^  '*  >«  to^ved  ashore  S 
rolled  up  the  bank  to  some  level  spot  whe^e 

Sr^HT^r  ^*  ""'^^  "^^^^^^  -'ini 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  zoolorrv 
are  aware  that  the  dugong  is  formed  mS 
frili^^L^""??:^^  tbe  wSale,  and  thaUuS 

withTlftvprnyw  L'°"«"  ''^'"  ^nd  then 
Zhit   ,  '»y«r  of  blubber  over  the  muscles    • 
This  structure,  by  the  way,  renders  its  sue: 
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cutnbing  to  the  wound  of  the  harpoon  the 
more  surprising.  The  natives  always  cut  it 
up  in  the  same  manner.  The  tail  is  sliced 
much  as  we  carve  a  round  of  beef,  while  the 
body  is  cut  into  thin  slices  as  far  as  thp  ribs, 
each  slice  having  its  own  proportion  of  meat, 
blubber,  and  skin.  The  blubber  is  esteemed 
higher  i,l<an  any  other  portion  of  the  animal, 
though  e'en  the  tough  skin  can  be  rendered 
tolerably  ])alatable  by  careful  cooking. 

Of  all  Australian  animals,  the  kangaroo 
is  most  in  favor,  both  on  account  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  flesh,  and  the  quan- 
tity vhich  a  single  kangaroo  will  furnish. 
It  '3  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
tliat  with  the  Australian,  as  with  other  sav- 
ages, quantity  is  considered  rather  than  qual- 
ity. A  full  grown  "  boomah  "  kangaroo 
will,  when  standing  upright,  in  its  usual 
attitude  of  defence,  measure  nearly  six  feet 
in  height,  and  is  of  very  considerable  weight. 
And,  when  an  Australian  kills  a  kangaroo, 
he  performs  feats  of  gluttony  to  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  can  scarcely  find  a  parallel, 
and  certainly  not  a  superior.     Give   an 


Australian  a  kangaroo  and  he  will  eat  until 
he  is  nearly  dead  from  repletion;  and  he 
will  go  on  eating,  with  short  intervals  of 
rest,  until  he  has  finished  the  entire  kanga- 
roo. 

Like  other  savage  creatures,  whether  hu- 
man or  otherwise,  he  is  capable  of  bearing 
deprivation  of  food  to  a  wonderful  extent; 
and  his  patient  endurance  of  starvation, 
when  food  is  not  to  be  obtained,  is  only  to 
be  excelled  by  his  gluttony  when  it  is  plen- 
tiful. This  curious  capacity  lor  alternate 
gluttony  and  starvation  is  tostered  by  the 
innately  lazy  disposition  of  the  Australian 
savage,  and  his  utter  disregard  for  the  future. 
The  animal  that  ought  to  serve  him  and  his 
family  for  a  week  is  consumed  in  a  few  hours; 
and,  as  long  as  he  does  not  feel  the  pain  of 
absolute  hunger,  nothing  can  compel  the 
man  to  leave  his  rude  couch  and  go  off  on  a 
hunting  expedition.  But  when  he  does 
make  up  his  mind  to  hunt,  he  has  a  bulldog 
sort  of  tenacity  which  forbids  him  to  relin- 
quish the  chase  until  he  has  been  successful 
in  bringing  down  his  game. 
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CHAPTER    LXXr.  ^ 

AUSTRALIA- Conimued. 

WEAPONS  OP  THE  AUSTBAMANS,  THEin   FOHMB    *vn   ^u— 

.  OF  XnE  NATIVES-- U)VE    OF    THE    ^T.VE  ^B    m,   W.";^"  ^''«™*"^''    I>UKI,-T,„CK  8Kri.I,8 

MISSILE  WADDY-THE  KATTA     OH  nmJZ !!  WADDY-THE    BLACK    POUCE  FOKCE-TIIE 

BIOS  A  HOLE-XHE  sr^TroZZTZ^:  r""  "'  '""""  "^"^-""^  ^^  -.htbalxa' 

8TBALIAJ,  KNOWS  WHET..EB  AN  ANMAL    IB^xTx^       ^"""^  ^'*''''"    ''''    Ti.EES-HOW    AN    AU 
BOV  OUM-.HE  OBASS-..E  OF  rrB^LrA-^ETvUtr^.r  ^"^  ^'"^^'-"'^  "-^•^- 


As  in  the  course  of  the  followino-  nases  all  1     p«.,.  a 

the  weapons  of  the  Australian  wTlfllfp  to  fr£«'^''^P  ?''''*'^^«  ''"^  »'ong  "^e  waddy, 

be  montonedvve  will  take  the  oppo^^^^^^^^^^  *«  the  spot^where  it  fs' 

oi  fli'scrihin™  Hiom  n*  » ___.,.       i'i'"K'uuiiv    Kraspcil.  and  seem    tr>  hn  ir,*„«j„,i  __  _i 


be  jnontioned  we  wiU  TakeTh  ^S^oSni  ? 
of  describing  them  at  once,  without  troubling 
oui^elves  03  to  the  peculiar  locality  [nwhcS 
each  modification  is  found. 

We  will  begin  with  the  club,  the  simnlest 
of  all  weapons.  Several  examples  of  the 
c  ub  are  to  be  seen  in  the  illustration  enti- 

Alf  th^fl^'^"'^"  ^'"'^«'"  ""^  the  722d  pie. 
All  the  figures  are  drawn  from  actual  sncSi - 
mens,  some  belonging  to  mv  own  coLc- 
Hf,  'T?.-^""l?  '^'^^t'^hed  rfom  exampLs 
n  tlie  British  Museum,  and  others  bl^n- 

Sie  ir  '^'  ^""^  '=«"?«««»  of' Colonel 

The  simplest  form  of  Australian  club  is 

that  which  IS  known  by  the  name  of  "  waddv  " 

and  which  IS  the  favorite  weapon  of  an  A^. 

w  ithm}  'f  *'°','  7'^?  "l^*^^  «««•"«  to  be  happy 
Thnf  f.""  '"""''''y  '"^  his  hands,  no  matter 
what  other  weapons  he  mav  hannp^  f« 
carrv.  o„e  of  th^ese  waddies  lay  Ken  It 
fig.  4,  and  anotiier  at  fig.  5..  The  latter  ?m«< 
fv^2  ?  ™^  T"  cdlection,'aid  affords 
lS^lt\tTy\^{.^^'  ^"-""^  AustralLn 
wno,7;f  r.  '"'''^''  °^  the  tough  and  heavy 
>\oodof  the  arum-treo  nn,i  iu^^^..^^  ".'  A 


,""   i^""'"  iw  Hiu  »pot  -wnere  it   is 

grasped,  and  seem  to  be  intended  as  edces 
whereby  a  blow  may  cut  through  the  Sn 
as  well  as  inflict  a  bruise.  Besides  these 
grooves,  there  are  sundry  carvings  wiS 

menM^^*;r  ^'""^¥«  ""'"ght  to"be  orna- 
mental. On  two  of  the  sides  the  pattern  is 
merely  the  double-headed  T  seen     n    the 

iatterf?,"'  ''"•  ^  l^''  '''^''  '^'^  ««les  1  e 
pattern  is  varied.    In  every  case  thn  ten 

.fe'lT%f"''^'''^"*.«"«»"«^^^^^^^^^ 
hen\  T  'oT.?'''°'''^''h  curved  arms, 

men  a  T,  and  then  a  pattern  that  looks 
rnr'fe  :S,^  k«y,.haling  a  bow  at  each 
tl?pr„  iT^  """^  ''  f '  "*  '*  evidently  unfinished, 
there  being  only  two  patterns  oil  it;  the  sec- 
ond evidently  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  let- 
ter B  showing  t,hat  the  maker  had  some 
acquaintance  with  civilization 
With  this  waddy  the  native  is  better  armed 

sworrrtw*"""  "^^"'^  ^"  ^"th  the  keenest 
SHord  that  ever  was  forged,  and  with  it  he 
strikes  and  stabs  with  marvellous  rapidly 
seeming  to  be  actuated,  when  in  combat  by 
an  uncontrollable  fury.  He  can  use  it  is  a 
missile  with  deaaly  efect;  anfif^as  is  Jn- 

erailV  the  OSmn    ho  hna  o„„„„„l   _f   li-  _  »     , 


^rorir^s ''srf.t£=  B>^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^1  I 
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domestic  troubles,  and  if  one  of  hla  wives 
should  presume  to  have  an  opinion  of  her 
own,  or  otherwise  to  offend  her  dusky  lord, 
n  blow  on  the  liead  from  the  ever-ready 
waddy  settles  the  dispute  at  once  by  leaving 
her  senseless  on  the  ground.  Sometimes 
the  man  strikes  the  offender  on  a  limb,  and 
breaks  it;  but  he  does  not  do  tlis  unless  he 
should  be  too  an^ry  to  calculate  that,  by 
breaking  his  slave'^s  arm  or  leg,  he  deprives 
himself  of  her  services  for  a  period. 

With  the  Australian  man  of  honor  the 
waddy  takes  the  place  which  the  pistol  once 
held  m  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
it,  the  weapon  by  which  disputes  are  settled. 
In  case  two  Australians  of  reputation  should 
fall  out,  one  of  them  challenges  the  other  to 
single  combat,  sending  him  a  derisive  mes- 
sage to  the  effect  that  he  had  better  bring 
his  stoutest  waddy  with  him,  so  that  he  may 
break  it  on  the  challenger's  head. 

Thickness  of  skull  —  a  reproach  in  some 
riarts  of  the  world  — is  among  the  Austra- 
lians a  matter  of  great  boast,  and  one  Au- 
stralian can  hardly  insult  another  in  more 
contemptuous  words  than  by  comparing  his 
skull  to  an  emu's  egg-shell.  I  have  exam- 
ined several  skulls  of  Australian  natives, 
and  have  been  much  surprised  by  two 
points:  the  first  is  the  astonishing  thickness 
and  hardness  of  the  bone,  which  seems 
capable  of  resisting  almost  any  blow  that 
could  be  dealt  by  an  ordinary  weapon;  and 
the  second  is  the  amount  of  injury  which  an 
Australian  skull  can  endure.  Owing  to  tlie 
thickness  of  the  skull,  the  Australian  puts 
his  head  to  strange  uses,  one  of  the  oddest 
of  which  is  his  custom  of  breaking  sticks 
on  his  head  instead  of  snapping  tbem  across 
tlio  knee. 

In  due  time  the  combatants 


\''f  I 


appear  on 

the  ground,  each  bearing  his  toughest  and 
heaviest  waddy,  and  attended  by  his  friends. 
After  going  through  the  usual  gesticula- 
tions and  abuse  which  always  precede  o 
duel  between  savages,  the  men  set  definitely 
to  work. 

The  challenged  individual  takes  his  waddy, 
and  marches  out  into  the  middle  of  the  space 
left  by  the  spectators.  His  adversary  con- 
fronts him,  but  unarmed,  and  stooping  low, 
•with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  he  offers  his 
head  to  the  opponent  The  adversary  exe- 
cutes a  short  dance  of  delight  at  the  blow 
which  he  is  going  to  deal,  and  then,  after 
taking  careful  aim,  he  raises  his  waddy  high 
in  the  air,  and  brings  it  down  with  all  his 
force  on  the  head  of  his  foe. 

The  blow  would  fell  an  ordinary  ox;  but 
the  skull  of  an  Australian  is  made  of  sterner 
stuff  than  that  of  a  mere  ox,  and  the  man 
accordingly  raises  himself,  rubs  his  head, 
and  holds  out  his  hand  to  his  nearest  friend, 
who  gives  him  the  waddy,  which  he  is  about 
to  use  in  his  turn.  The  challenged  man  now 
takes  his  turn  at  stooping,  while  the  chal- 
lenger does  hi-s  best  to  smash  the  skull  of 


the  antagonist.  Each  man,  however,  knows 
from  loji''  experience  the  hardest  i)art  of  his 
own  skull,  and  takes  care  to  present  it  to  the 
enemy's  blow.  In  this  way  tliey  continue  to 
exchange  blows  until  one  of  them  fulls  to  the 
ground,  when  the  victory  is  decided  to  re- 
main with  his  antagonist 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  injuries  to 
which  the  head  of  a  native  Australian  is 
subjected,  the  skull  of  a  warrior  presents, 
after  death,  a  most  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, being  covered  with  dents,  fractures, 
and  all  kinds  of  injuries,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  killed  an  European  immediately, 
but  which  seems  to  have  only  caused  tem- 
porary inconvenience  to  the  Australian. 

So  fond  is  the"  Australian  of  his  waddy, 
that  even  in  civilized  life  he  cannot  bo  in- 
duced to  part  with  it  Some  of  my  readers 
may  be  aware  that  a  great  number  of  cap- 
tives are  now  enrolled  among  the  police, 
and  render  invaluable  service  to  the  com- 
munity, especially  against  the  depredations 
of  their  fellow-blacks  whom  they  persecute 
with  a  relentless  vigor  that  seems  rather 
surprising  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
singular  antipathv  which  invariably  exists 
between  wild  and  tamed  animals,  whether 
human  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  the  Australian 
native  policeman  is  to  the  colonist  what  the 
"  Tofty  "  of  South  Africa  is  to  the  Dutch 
and  English  colonists,  what  the  Ghoorka  or 
Sikh  of  India  is  to  the  English  army,  and 
what  the  tamed  elephant  of  Ceylon  or  India 
is  to  the  hunter. 

These  energetic  "  black  fellows "  are 
armed  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  Euro- 
peans, and  are  ftilly  acquainted  with  their 
use.  But  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
thinks  himself  properly  armed  unless  he 
has  his  waddy;  and,  when  he  enters  the 
bush  in  search  of  native  thieves,  he  will  lay 
aside  the  whole  of  his  clothing,  except  the 
cap  which  marks  his  office,  will  carry  his 
gun  with  him,  buckle  his  cartouch-pouch 
round  his  naked  waist,  and  will  take  his 
waddy  as  a  weapon,  without  which  even  the 
gun  would  seem  to  him  an  insufficient 
weapon. 

This  form  of  waddy  (fig.  4),  although  it 
is  often  used  as  a  missile,  is  not  the  one 
which  the  native  prefers  for  that  purpose. 
His  throwing  waddy  or  "wadna,"  is  much 
shorter  and  heavier,  and  very  much  resem- 
bles the  short  missile  club  used  so  effectively 
by  the  Polynesians.  Two  other  forms  of 
i^addjr  are  shown  at  figs.  3  and  5,  the  latter 
of  which  is  generally  known  by  tlie  name  of 
"  piccaninny  waddy,"*'  because  it  is  generally 
smaller  and  lighter  than  the  others,  and  can 
be  used  by  a  child. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  also  clubs,  but  are  made 
in  a  different  form,  and  used  in  a  different 
manner.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the 
account  of  the  Abyssinian  curved  sword,  or 
shotel,  he  will  see  that  in  general  form  it 
much  resembles  this  club,  the  long  pointed 
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head  of  each  being  equally  useful  in  gtrik- 

ug  .lownwurd  over  a  shiel.l.    Thi,  weaj,,,,, 

8  not  only  ui,cd  in  combat,  but  in  emplou.d 

In  the  nativi!  dances  to  boat  tiino  b»re peatod 

strokes  on  the  shield.  i'»-""  u 

The  reador  will  notice  that  many  of  thcHe 

clubs  have  the  ends  of  the  handles  pointed. 

This  formation  is  partly  for  the  pun.ose  of 

increasing  their  etrfciencv  as  otlenHive  weai)- 

oils,  and  partly  for  another  object.    As  was 

the  case  with  the  warriors  of  the  Iliad  both 

combatants  will  occasionally  rest,  and  S 

the  (Ight.  During  these  intervals  the  Au- 
stnihan  combatants  squat  down,  dig  up  the 
earth  with  the  handle  of  llio  club,lnlr  b 
their  hands  with  the  dusty  soil,  in  order 

{h"i?  gr.^p.  """"P""'  *''■'''"  «"1'J»"»  «"t  »f 
This  club  is  made  in  a  very  ingenious 
way  the  artii leer  taking  advantage  ol'  So 
gnarled  branch,  and  cutting  it  so  that  t  e 
grain  of  the  wood  follow?  the  curve  r 
rather  the  angle  of  the  head,  which  ad  Is 
greatly  to  its  strength.  A  clib  of  alniS 
the  sanic  .shape,  and  cut  similarly  from  , ho 

anf  In  t'  :.?'m"'  ''  "n'^ '"  ^o^vl'al^ironia 
and    but  for  the  great  super brity  of  the 
workmanship  might  easily  be  mistoken  for 
the  angular  club  of  the  Australian. 
Tins  particular  form  of  club  has  a  tolera- 

nLblt  th?Z'  «"'i."^""»g  the  tribes  whidi 
inhabit  tlie  shores  ofEncounter  Bay  is  called 
Marpaugye.  •'     ^'"'''^' 

In  many  parts  of  Australia  the  natives 
have  a  curious  weanon  which  much  SLm- 
blos  a  .swonl.  It  is  {-rom  three  to  four  feet  1 
Jong  h,  ,s  (lat,  about  three  inches  widt 
a  1(1  has  tiio  outer  edge  somewhat  shar,7onc  ' 
i  r  7  '"''''?  "-^  "^"^  ci^«e-grained  wood'of  the 
guni-tice,  It  IS  very  heav'y  in  proportion  to 

mS^vtst-.s^-^-i;,str. 

spear,  and  sometimes  a  club,  but  vidcli  in 
tfie  haiuls  of  a  woman  is  nei  her,  thouHi  a 
man  will  sometimes  employ  it  for  cit  le  -1  nir- 
pose.    It  s  simply  a  stick  of  variable  lenS 
sliarpencd  at  one  end  and  tho  pSt  Inrd 

Katta,  and  is  popularly  known  by  the  an- 
propnate  name  of  the  diggin-stick  ^ 

^^ith  this  stick  the  natl?es°co  tr  Ve  todi- 
up  the  ground  in  a  most  astonishii  °  maf 
nerancTan  English  "  navvy,"  ?vithilsS 
spade,  and  barrow,  would  feel  considemblv 
surprised  at  the  work  which  is  done  by  the 
pSd'S  t^^"^^  "-^   tools  "exc/pj'a 

p  Sop  A  tskT;ei„^„  d^z 
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bo  obliged  to  mako  a  ftmnel-shaned  hole  of 
very  largo  size,  so  as  t.;  allow  lilin  to  work 
1»  it  aJ  to  give  the  pi<.k  and  ..pado  ftoo  p"Iy 
as  ho  threw  out  tho  soil.  ^^ 

The   black  man,  on  tho  contrary,  would 
hr«T  ?"'''''.;'»'n--"'ty.  »'»t  knowB^'how  to 
..  fLV   /"  '"".V"'  doubling  himself  to  dig 
a  foot  of    needless  still,     Thiu   he  docs  bv 

man  11,.'^  I"^'"?-  "r«^^-'«^-»y  as  the  Zjos^ 
man  handles  his  digg  ng-stick  i  e  bv  b..lcl 

In  <|'Kging  out  one  of  the  burrowini?  an!- 
mal,s  the  bFack  hunter  pushes  a  Toiig  and 
flexible  stick  down  the  liole,  draws  Tt  out 
measures  along  the  ground  to  thrspot  ex- 
Uio^8ttrL"j"r''  V''  "•'^  ''"""^'  replaces 
time  that  ho  has  reached  it,  the  animal  has 
^""Vn  d'Sgin«,and  has  sunk  its  burrow 
still  further,    ll.o  stick  is  then  pushed  into 


i;: 


powers  of  digging  baffloTbfthe'burrowin" 

capabdit  es  oT"  tho  animal,  wtiich  would  nTakf 

heT(vyr"fn' n**^,'  earth.fastor  tSn  cT£ 

.   around,  the  white  man  would 


»i     t  — li         .  .""  ""^^  '»  men  puslied  into 

u^ni':"^"',^^  ^"''•"^^'  ""'^  "«'""  dug  down 
on;  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the 

The  ni!!''.'"\''',?  »«'n«'«'«'»l  is  captured! 
I  ho  katta  also  takes  tho  part  of  a  weanon 
and  can  bo  wielded  very  edoctively  by  a 
rthrSi'nT'' '""'  "-'^-thorlbr s^trik^nl 
Wo  now  como  to  a  curious  instrument 

which  ;.m  "'".  "-I'^S'''  '«  ''"  ^  weaS^bu 

vhich,  although  It  would  answer  sucTi  a  pur- 

pose  very  wolT  is  seldom  used  for  it.    t  L 

ca  led     TbJr ''' "":  '}?'""^^'-' "« ' t  is  generX 
Jl!^}i  I'liee  varieties  of  the  tomaliawk  aro 
fhl  791^1  ^^"^  Illustration  "Tomahawks  "  on 
S^^l  ^  page.    In  all  of  them  the  cuttin" 
anrl/L.',°*^ "',""?  """^  the  handle  of  wood! 
and  the  head  and  the  handle  aro  joined  hi 
everal  difTerent  ways,  according  to  tlefash- 
ion  of  the   local  ty  in  which   tho    inVTr 
ment  is  m.ado.    tL  si,™    p  an       that 
which  18  shown  in  fig.  1.    in  this  instrm,,  n7 
a  conveniently  sha|od  piece  of  stoT2 
been  selec  od  for  a liead  and  the  handle]^ 
made  o  a  flexible  stick  bent  over  it,  and  the 
^vo  ends  firmly  lashed  together   iust  as  thn 
English  blacksmith  makes    mudlerfor  hiS 
punches  and  cold  chisels.    Tins  weanon  was 
made  in  Now  South  Wales.  ^        **' 

At  fig.  3  is  shown  a  tomahawk  of  a  more 
laborate  construction.       Hero    the   stone 

Si  '  u '"'""  ^'''^'''^  *°  *'»«  «haft  by  a  thon"! 
which  IS  wrapped  over  it  in  a  wav  that  ov 

*S  ITT'^'r  '^''  I'-^f  »»S  en^oy'ed  b^  £ 

mirnose  rlf";  ^^  .""^  Dyak  lor  the  Lne 
purpo.se.    Tho  tomahawk  at  fi.^.  4  is   hnw 

Z'/'-  '^1  ^"'^  ^^»™P'"  «f  the°  nstrumont" 
and  .8  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  Srithh' 
Museum.  The  handle  and  head  are  Ked 
much  like  those  of  tig.  3,  but  tho  fLtcSlg 
much  more  elaborate.  »i»ituin„  is 

hai?!!?",^"/  ?'."'^'  ^^'"^  ^""^^  is  held  to  the 
handle  by  laslnngs  of  sinews,  which  are 
drawn  from  the  tail  of  the  kanSoo  and 
always  kent  in  ronri!r,„oo  i.,.  .i."  "."  "'  l^"" 

I  savage.     The   smews  are  steeped    iu   hot 
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water,  and  pounded  between  two  stones,  in 
order  io  separate  them  into  fibres;  and, 
while  still  wet  and  tolerably  elastic,  they 
are  wrapped  round  the  stone  and  the  handle. 
Of  course,  as  they  dry,  they  contract  with 
great  force,  and  bind  the  head  and  handle 
together  far  more  securely  than  can  be  done 
with  any  other  material.  Even  raw  hide 
does  not  hold  so  firmly  as  sinew. 

When  the  sinew  lashing  is  perfectly  dry, 
the  native  takes  a  quantity  of  the  peculiar 
substance  called  "  black-boy "  wax,  and 
kneads  it  over  the  head  and  the  end  of  the 
handle,  so  as'  to  bind  everything  firmly 
together. 

Another  instrument  is  shown  at  fig.  2,  in 
which  the  comoination  of  stone  and  vege- 
table is  managed  in  another  way.  The  blade 
is  formed  from  a  piece  of  quartz  about  as 
long  as  a  man's  hand,  which  has  been 
chipped  into  the  form  of  a  spear-head.  The 
handle,  instead  of  being  a  piece  of  wood,  is 
simply  a  number  of  fibres  made  into  a  bun- 
dle. The  base  of  the  stone  head  has  been 
pushed  among  the  loose  ends  of  the  fibres, 
and  then  the  whole  has  been  bound  firmly 
together  by  a  lashing  of  string  made  of 
reeds.  This  is  a  sort  of  dagger ;  and  another 
form  of  the  same  instrument  is  made  by 
simply  sharpening  a  stick  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  hardening  the  sharp- 
ened end  in  the  fire.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature 
katta,  but  is  api)licd  to  a  different  purpose. 

These  axes  and  daggers  have  been  men- 
tioned together,  because  they  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  namely,  the  ascent  of  trees. 

Active  as  a  monkey,  the  Australian  na- 
tive can  climb  any  tree  that  grows.  Should 
they  be  of  njoderatc  size,  he  ascends  them, 
not  by  claspllng  (he  trunk  with  his  legs  and 
arms  (the  mode  which  is  generally  used  in 
England),  and  which  is  popularly  called 
"  swarming."  Instead  of  passing  his  legs 
and  arms  round  the  tree-trunk  as  far  as  they 
can  go,  he  applies  the  soles  of  his  feet  to  it 
in  front,  and  presses  a  hand  against  it  on 
either  side,  and  thus  ascends  the  tree" with 
the  rapidity  of  a  squirrel.  This  mode  of 
ascent  is  now  taught  at  every  good  gymna- 
sium in  England,  and  is  far  supcrioi-  to  the 
old  fashion,  which  has  the  disadvantage  of 
slowness,  added  to  the  certainty  of  damaging 
the  clothes. 

Those  who  have  seen  our  own  acrobats 
performing  the  feat  called  La  Perche,  in 
which  one  man  balances  another  on  the  top 
of  a  pole,  or  the  extraordinary  variations  on 
it  performed  by  the  Japanese  jugglers,  who 
balance  poles  and  ladders  on'  the  soles  of 
their  feet,  will  be  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  one  of  the  performers  runs  up  the 
pole  which  is  balanced  by  his  companion. 
It  is  by  this  method  that  the  Australian 
ascends  a  tree  of  moderate  dimensions,  and, 
Avhen  he  is  well  among  the  boughs,  he  trav- 
erses them  with  perfect  certainty  and  quick- 
ness. 


Trees  which  will  permit  the  man  to  ascend 
after  this  fashion  are,  however,  rather  scarce 
in  the  Australian  forests,  and,  moreover, 
there  is  comparatively  little  inducement  to 
climb  tKem,  the  hollows  in  which  the  bees 
make  their  nests  and  the  beasts  take  up  their 
diurnal  abode  being  always  in  the  branch  or 
trunk  of  some  old  and  decaying  tree.  Some 
of  these  trees  are  so  large  that  llioir  trunks 
are  veritable  towers  of  wood,  and  alford  no 
hold  to  the  hands;  yet  they  are  ascended  by 
the  natives  as  rapidly  as  if  they  were  small 
trees. 

liy  dint  of  constant  practice,  the  Austra- 
lian never  passes  a  tree  without  casting  a 
glance  at  the  bark,  and  by  that  one  glance 
he  will  know  whether  he  will  need  to  mount 
it.  The  various  arboreal  animals,  especially 
the  so  called  opossums,  cannot  ascend  t]ic 
tree  without  leaving  marks  of  their  claws  in 
the  bark.  There  is  not  an  old  tree  that  has 
not  its  bark  covered  with  scratches,  but  the 
keen  and  practised  eye  of  the  Jiativc  can  in 
a  moment  distinguish  between  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  marks  of  the  animal,  and 
can  also  determine  the  date  at  which  they 
wci'e  made. 

The  diflerence  between  the  marks  of  an 
ascending  and  descending  aniniiil  i«  easy 
enough  to  see  when  it  has  once  been  pointeu 
out.  When  an  animal  climbs  a  tree,  the 
marks  of  its  claws  are  little  more  than  small 
holes,  with  a  slight  scratch  above  each,  look- 
ing something  like  the  conventional  "  tears "' 
of  heraldry.  But,  when  it  descends,  it  docs 
so  by  a  series  of  slippings  and  catchings,  so 
that  the  claws  leave  long  scratches  behind 
them.  Nearly  all  arboreal  animals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  monkey  tribe,  leave  marks 
of  a  similar  character,  and  the  bear  hunter 
of  North  America  and  the  'possum  hunter 
of  Australia  are  guided  by  similar  marks. 

Should  the  native  hunter  see  an  ascend- 
ing mark  of  more  recent  date  than  the  other 
scratches,  he  knows  that  somewhere  in  the 
tree  lies  his  intended  prey.  Accordingly,  he 
lays  on  the  ground  everything  that  may  im- 
pede him,  and,  going  to  the  tree-trunk,  he 
begins  to  deliver  a  series  of  chopping  blows 
with  his  axe.  These  blows  are  delivered  in 
pairs,  and  to  an  Englishman  present  rather 
a  ludicrous  reminiscence  of  the  postman's 
double  rap.  By  each  of  these  double  -blows 
he  chops  a  small  hole  in  the  tree,  and  man- 
ages so  as  to  cut  them  alternately  right  and 
left,  and  at  intervals  of  two  feet  or  so. 

Having  cut  these  notches  as  high  as  lie 
can  reach,  he  places  the  great  toe  of  Ins  left 
foot  in  the  lowermost  hole,  clasps  the  tree 
with  his  left  arm,  and  strikes  the  head  of  the 
tomahawk  into  the  tree  as  high  as  he  can 
reach.  Using  the  tomahawk  as  a  handle  by 
which  he  can  pull  himself  up,  he  lodges  the 
toe  of  his  right  foot  in  the  second  hole,  and 
is  then  enabled  to  shift  the  toe  of  the  left 
foot  into  the  third  hole.  Here  he  waits  for  a 
moment,  holding  tightly  by  both  his  feet  .wd 
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the  left  hand  and  arm,  while  he  cuts  more 
notches;  and,  by  conthuiiug  the  process,  he 
soon  readies  the  top  of  the  tree. 

■y^^heu  ho  reaches  the  tirst  branch,  he  looks 
carefully  to  find  the  spot  toward  which  the 
tell-tale  scratches  are  directed,  and,  guided 
by  them  alone,  he  soon  discovers  the  hole  in 
winch  the  animal  lies  hidden.    He  tests  the 
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.. . ......  ..v,o .iiuuuu.    xie  tests  tne 

dnnensions  of  the  hollow  by  tappin"'  on  the 
trunk  with  the  axe,  and,  if  it  shouTd  be  of 
moderate  depth,  sets  at  work  to  cliop  awav 
the  wood,  and  secure  the  inmate. 

Should,  however,  the  hollow  be  a  deep 
one,  he  is  oblic;ed  to  have  recourse  to  an- 
otner  plan.     Descending  the  tree  by  the 
same  notches  ;is   those   by  which  he  had 
clunbed  it,  he  takes  from  his  bundle  of  be- 
longings .a  fire-stick,  i.  e.  a  sort  of  tinderlike 
wood,  which  keeps  up  a  sinoulderino'  fire 
like  that  of  the  willow  "  touchwood  "  so  dear 
to  schoolboys     Wrapping  un  the  fire-stick 
m  a  bundle  of  dry  grass  .and  leaves,  he  re- 
ascends  the  tree  and,  when  he  has  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  burrow,  he  whirls  the 
bundle  round  his  head  until  the  fire  spreads 
through  the  mass,  .and  the  grass  bursts  into 

As  soon  as  it  is  well  infliuned,  he  pushes 
some  of  the  burning  materi.al  into  the  bur! 
row,  so  as  to  tall  upon  the  enclosed  animal 
and  to  rouse  it  from  the  heavy  sleep  in 
which  it  passes  the  hours  of  daylight.  He 
also  holds  the  rest  of  the  torch  at  the  en- 
trance ot  the  burrow,  and  manages  to  direct 

anhnTiS/"""--  ^V'  ^''  "°'  '•«»««  "'« 
a  chance  of  suftocating  it  in  its  sleep.  This 
may  seem  to  bo  a  very  remote  cont  ugencv 
but  m  fact  it  is  very  likelv  to  luapp^n  ^I 
have  known  a  cat  to  be  baked  alive  in  an 
oven,  and  yet  not  to  have  awaked  from 
sleep,  .as  was  evident  by  the  attitudo  n 
which  the  body  of  the  a^iinS  was  fou, 
curled  up,  with  its  chin  on  its  paws,  and  ts 
Mil  wrapped  round  its  body,  tet  the  slum! 
hei  of  a  domesticated  cat,  which  can  sleep  as 
otten  as  it  likes  in  (he  d.av  or  ni^ht  is  not 
nearly  so  deep  as  that  whi4  wrapfin  obhv- 

il  nW.r"'T  «f  •■^^^'"^V""'"''^'  that  is  abroad 
all  night  and  whose  whole  structure  is  in- 
tended fin-  a  nocturnal  life. 
\J}n  ''''"I'l''".^  J".'les.  and  getting  the  toes 
into  them    seems  in  tlieory^to  bo  rather  a 
tedious  business,  but  in  pnfetice  it    squUe  , 
the  contrary,  the  native  .ascondin"  almost  as  ' 
quickly  as  if  he  were  climbing  a  ladder     As 
the  laivje   recs  are  so  capable  of  containin' 
the  animals  on  which  the  Australians  & 
there  is  scarcely  one  wliieh  does  no?  exhibit 
several  scnes  of  the  notches  that  denote  tu- 
hack  of  a  native.     Strange  to  say,  the  Au- 
strahan  ninters  will  not  .avail  tht;I;,se  vet  f 
t^ie  notehes  that  have  been  made  by  other 
persons,  but  each  man  chops  a  new  .serres  of 

Sometimes  a  man  sees  the  track  of  an 


animal  or  the  indication  of  a  bee's  nest  on  a 

ha'nV'S'n  ^'  ^PP'^"«  "°*  ^«  have  an  axe  i" 
hand.  In  such  a  case  he  is  still  able  to 
ascend  the  tree  for  he  can  make  use  of  the 
dagger  which  lias  been  already  descr  bed 
punching  ho  es  in  the  bark,  and  pullinn-  him-' 
ol'^.m^"'^^'  "^'^'^  '^'^'1  «  toiLahawV the 
simllPr  n/rr    '^'"?S.  ">"*  ">«  boles' are 

xv\  'h"  ^^"'■'^  's  harder 

I      When    the    hunter  has  once  found  thn 
entrance  of  the  burrow,  the  capture  of  the 

wT  nT  '"r*'^^^  matter  of  'time!  2  the 
heat  and  smoke  are  sure  to  force  it  into  H,« 
air,  where  it  has  the  double  dTsadva.ta'e  of 

blTiuf  vS  tf^'^S''  ''''^'  «'"°'^''  and  being 
blind  with  the  flame  and  the  davli<rht  tS 
which  Its  eyes  are  unaccustomed.  ^Z  blow 
on  the  head  from  the  tomakawk,  or  a  stab 
ft-om  the  d,agger,  renders  it  senseless,  when 

Inmter^^o?"  '\\^T'''^^  ^'«1  the  successfid 

mmtei  proceeds  to  traverse  the  tree  in  case 

some  other  animal  may  be  hidden  in  i?.       ' 

I  he  skill  of  the   natives  in  tree  climb- 

ng  IS  also  exercised  for  another  purpose 

besides  hunting  for  bees  and  animals     The 

well-known  cabbage-palm  grows  to  a  very 

great  height,  and,  lil^e  other  palms,  never 

grows    quite   straight,    but    liL    ahVays    a 

bend  in  the  trunk.    After  the  manim   of 

the  p.alm-tribe,  it  grows  bj- a  succession  of 

Sed  tr  "'^'nP'  ^?,^."'^''  bud,  popularly 

of  fill     T    ?''''''?«'''     ''  ""  favorite 'article 

ot  tood     It  has  been  called  the  prince  of 

vegetables    and  one   enthusiastic  tn  veller 

of  T.  1    '"^  °'^'"'Pl°  S°''«-    The  removal 
of  the  bud  causes  the  death  of  the  tree 
and  for  that  reason   the  vegetable  is  for^ 
bidden  in  civilized  regions  under  iienaUv 
of  a  heavy  fine.     The  savase,  howevei   who 
has  no  Idea  of  care  for  th^e  morrow' much 
ess  of  looking  forward  to  future  years  takes 
he  bud  wherever  he  meets  it,  caring  notl>     ' 
ing  for  the  death  of  the  useful  tro".    He 
ascends  by  means  of  a  little  wooden  da-rer 
or  warpoo  or  makes  use  of  the  tomahrw^: 
The  quartz  dagger  which  was  shown  in  a 
previous  1  lustration  would  not  be  used  for 
tree  climbing,  unless  the  owner  could  not 
procure  a  tomahawk  or  warjioo.    Its  chief 
use  IS  as  a  weapon,  and  it  can  l,c  also  em- 
ployed as  a  knife,  by  means  of  which  the 
savage  can  mutilate  a  fallen  enemv,  after 
Je  manner  which  will  bo  described  when 
welcome  (o  treat  of  warfare  in  Australia. 

The      black-boy "  gum,  which  plays  so 

arge  a  part  in  the  manufacture  of  Austra- 

fl-nn/T''''"'  '''"/^  ""Plcments,  is  obtained 

"  hW.v    1  S^'\««-ti-ee,  popularly  called    the 

bLack  boy,"  because  at  a  distance  it  may 

easily  be  ;mstakcn  for  a  native,  with  hSs 

spear  and  cloak.    It  is  very  tenacious  in  its 

own  country,  but  when  brought  to  Eiigl.and 

It  becomes  brittle,  and  is  apt  to  break  away 

from  the  weapon  in  fr.agments.  just  as  does 

a  similar  nrc'paratjnn  called  "kurumanni" 

gum,  which  IS  made  by  the  natives  of  Gui- 
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ana.    It  is  quite  black,  and  when  dry  is 
extremely  hard. 

The  grass-tree  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
plants  of  Australia,  and  partakes  of  the 
strange  individuality  of  that  curious  coun- 
try. The  trunk  is  cylindrical,  and  looks  like 
that  of  a  palm,  while  an  enormous  -tuft  of 
lon^  leaves  starts  from  the  top  and  droops  in 
all  directions,  like  a  gigantic  plume  of  feath- 
ers. The  flower  shoots  up  straight  from  the 
centre;  and  the  long  stalk  becomes,  when 
dried,  so  hard,  tough,  and  light,  that  it  is 
made  into  spear  shafts. 

There  is  in  my  collection  an  Australian 
saw  (illustrated  on  pa^e  722),  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  black-boy  gum  plays 
a  considerable  part.  No  one  jvould  take  it 
for  a  saw  who  cjid  not  know  the  implement, 
and  indeed  it  looks  much  more  like  a  rude 
dagger  than  a  saw.  It  is  made  from  a  piece 
of  wood  usually  cut  from  a  branch  of  the 
gum-tree,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man'd 
linger  at  the  thickest  part,  whence  it  tapers 
gradually  to  a  point.  The  average  length 
of  the  saw  is  fourteen  inches,  though  I  have 
seen  them  nearly  two  feet.  long. 

Alonw  the  thicker  end  is  cut  a  groove, 
which  IS  intended  to  receive  the  teeth  of 
the  saw.  These  teeth  are  made  from  chips 
of  quartz  or  obsidian,  the  latter  being  pre- 
ferred; and  some  makers,  who  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  civilization,  have 
taken  to  using  fragments  of  glass  bottles. 
A  number  of  flat  and  sharp-edged  chips  are 
selected  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 


size,  and  being  on  an  average  as  lai^c  as  a 
shilling.  These  the  natives  insert  into  the 
groove  with  their  sharp  edjjes  uppermost. 
A  quantity  of  black-boy  wax  is  then  warmed 
and  applied  to  them,  the  entire  wood  of  the 
saw  being  enveloped  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
teeth  for  half  their  depth,  so  as  to  hold 
them  firmly  in  their  places.  As  the  chips 
of  stone  are  placed  so  as  to  leave  little 
spaces  between  them,  the  gaps  are  filled 
in  with  this  useful  cement. 

For  Austi'alian  work  this  simple  tool 
seems  to  answer  its  purpose  well  enough. 
Of  course  it  is  very  slow  in  its  operation, 
and  no  great  force  can  be  applied  to  it,  lest 
the  teeth  should  be  broken,  or  twisted  out 
of  the  cement.  The  use  of  this  saw  entails 
great  waste  of  material,  time,  and  labor; 
but  as  the  first  two  of  these  articles  are 
not  of  the  least  value  to  the  .natives,  and  the 
third  is  of  the  lightest  possible  kind,  the 
tool  works  well  enough  for  its  purpose.  A 
perfect  specimen  of  this  saw  is  not  often 
seen  in  this  country,  as  the  black-boy  wax 
flakes  off",  and  allows  the  teeth  to  drop  out 
of  their  place.  Even  in  my  own  specmien, 
which  has  been  carefully  tended,  the  wax 
has  been  chipped  off  here  and  there,  while  in 
instruments  that  have  been  knocked  about 
carelessly  scarcely  a  tooth  is  left  in  its  place. 
Owing  to  the  pointed  end  of  the  handle, 
the  saw  can  be  used  after  the  fashion  of  a 
dagger,  and  can  be  employed,  like  the  war- 
poo,  for  the  ascent  of  trees. 
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^VSTRALIA- Continued. 

THE  AUSTBAriAlf  SPEAB   AND  ITS    MANY   fohm«_to»   m™ 

A.STBA.IA.    BPEABS-T™    XtxX^  07^^  ™r';'r'"   ""^   •^AVK.n.-A  OHOUP  O, 
INGENIOUS  MODE  OF  TIPPING  THE  POINTS    WITH    BONP   Tvi:  MANY-POINTED    FISH-8PEAB  ~ 

ELASTICrrv  OP  THE  POINTS -DOUBlHs  J  AS  p!nnr;  !  '■^«™*™'<'  »HEM  TO  THE  SHATT- 
WEAPON-FLINT-HEADED      SPEARS- EXCELLENCE     oT™  ^'"^^""^    BLABORATELY-MADE 

MI.SS.LES-THE    CLUB,    THE    STONE    aS    THE   "kan--  ^y.^"*^"^^     ^«    ^    THROWER    OF 

OB  WUMMERAH-PRINCIPLE  OK  WHiSTitTs  cONSTRU^^r^  ^'^    ™ROW-8TICK,   MIDLAH, 

-DISTANCE  TO  WHICH  IT  CAN  BE TL^wv  ™™<^'^° "  «0D=8  OF  QUIVERING  THE  SPEAB 
SPEARING  THE  KANGAROO -1  THE  BOwTdTZw"'"''^""^'"'  ™KOW-ACOUBACV  OF  AIM- 
8TRLVO  AND  INGENIOUS  KNOT  -  C  ArL^MA^^I " '™''''"'"'  ""^  '"'"'  "OW-THE  RATTAN 
OF    THE     WEAPONS-THE     BOOME^rLDTs    vaZI''^  '"'^    ^««0^B " PHE8UMED    OBIOIN 

The  usual  weapon  is  slight,  and  scarcely  Lna*rl^«Tm-fw'?''^*'''^  one  than  that  whicli  is 
exceeds  in  diameter  the  assagai  of  SouS  fead  o/^d^^f  T  ''''''  P'""^  "^  ^««d.  The 
Africa     It  IS,  however,  consfderable TonS    7  in  thl  ^Z^i  these  spears  is  shown  at  fig. 

constructed  after  a°  very  r S'fashion   »V^'   i    ■''^^  °f  ^'^^  ^P^^^-s  "«  perfectly  plain 

tt  TT^''''"^''  '^'^  "uflill^vh^t^er  faS  Zf'iT^  ^^l^^«'  pointed  ^at^Te' 
the  shaft  be  perfectly  straight  so  tharthf  l!^  "  ^i^"''-  ^h^^^'  however,  have  been 
weapon  be  toler.^l>lv  i„ii  ,!?,„.lJl''/hat  the  scmped  very  carefully,  and  seem  to  have 

naa  more  uains  hmafnur^^i  .,« —  ^i ., 


weapon  be  tolerably  Veil  balanced     There 

are  several  specimens  of  Australian  spears 

n  mv  collection,  one  of  which  Ca  weanon 

that  U  evldentlv  been  a  favorite  one  aK 


w  «;^-  ■'•  ^'"">^'  ^""  seem  to  have 
hol  »>,P*""'  bestowed  upon  them  thau 
those  with  more  elaborate  heads.  These 
spears  are  about  eight  feet  in  length- 

I  hen  there  are  other  spears  with  a  varia- 
Id^'^thI  1^"''«'  ^"/«f  variable  diW 


the  second  bend  coSnSt^n' ,  ZVS  SoT^tc^o' '""''«'  ^^ -ri;ble  d^^^^^^^^^ 
and    SO    bringing    the    woapSn    ^l^r^f^t^^^^^^ 

ger,  to  the  butt,  where  it  is  hardlv  thickpr 
an  an  artist's  pencil.  This,  bcin^  one  of 
t  e  common  spears,  is  simply  slmrSened  at 
wood  lb"'  %*'^^«hght  Ubs  cufCi  the 
there'  is  IS''''''^'^'''  «P?*^»"en8  in  which 
luere  is  almost  every  variety  of  material 


ii    every  other  r^p^^irexeeprnSX;    h" 
spear  heads  are  constructed  in  the  same 
manner.    One  of  these  spears,  now  bS 
me  has  a  shaft  about  nine  feet  in  len-th  and 

E?kJ,r''%"^"{!'^!?  '"^^  '»  <JiameteTSS 
thickest  part,  ^yhlch,  as  is  usual  with  Aus- 

wnnT  T^'^fu'^  ,'"8t  below  the  head.    The 

iSHfi"^'""''  'V'  '"^'^^  *«  exceedingly 
light  and  porous;  but  this  very  quality  fit^ 
unfoi-tunately  made  it  so  acce^t^ble  S  K 
ptilmus  beetles  that  they  have  damaged  it 
sadly  and  rendered  it  so-'brittle  tha"  a  very 

sB  n?'""''  7^1^^^  '"'''P  't-     Indeed,  thl 
.-.-._      «.  .u...  ...„n  n.o„.„f,„.  ifV**.^  °f  one.of  them  was  broken  into  threa 

-c  amer  from  it  in  having  a  separate  he^'  i  S^Sfdown  stos"'"'""^  ^""^*  " 
^^  (727) 


I  cinlr^  ?L*f''T-Tu"'^d^  ""  the  same  prin- 
■  .  P/<'..'1?  that  which  has  just  hp«„  ,u=„.,Vh„"  I 
B  "uc  aiUer  from  it  in  hn.vin,r„V""  "::",!  "',''  i 
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The  four  points  which  constitute  the  head 
are  cut  from  the  gum-tree,  the  Avood  of 
which  is  hard  and  durable,  and  can  be 
trimmed  to  a  very  sharp  point  witliout  dan- 
ger of  breaka-'e.  Each  of  them  is  twenty 
mches  in  length,  and  thfey  are  largest  in  the 
middle,  tapering  slightly  at  one  end  so  as  to 
permit  of  their  being  fastened  to  the  shaft, 
and  being  scraped  to  a  fine  point  at  the 
other  end. 

On  examination  I  find  that  the  large  end 
of  the  shaft  has  been  cut  into  four  grooves, 
in  each  of  which  is  placed  the  butt  end  of 
one  of  the  points,  which  is  fixed  temporarily 
by  black-boy  gum.  Wedgelike  pegs  have 
then  been  pushed  between  the  points,  so  as 
to  make  them  diverge  properly  from  each 
other,  and,  when  they  have  assumed  the 
proper  position,  they  have  been  tightly 
bound  together  with  cord.  A  layer  of  black- 
boy  gum  has  then  been  kneaded  over  the 
string,  so  as  to  keep  all  firmly  together. 

So  much  for  the  mode  of  putting  on  the 
points,  the  end  of  one  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  fig.  3  in  the  illustration.    My  own  speci- 
men, however,  is  better  made  than  that  from 
which  the  sketch    has  been    taken.     Tlie 
reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  barb 
attached  to  the  point,  and  lashed  in  its  place 
by  string.     In    mv  specimen   the  barb  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  bone  about  as  long  as  a 
skewer,  and  sharply  pointed  at  both  ends. 
In  the  example  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  barb  merely  projects  from  the  side  of 
the  point,  whereas  in  my  specimen  the  bone 
answers  the  purpose  both  of  point  and  barb. 
In  order  to  enable  it  to  take  the  proper 
direction,  the  top  of  the  wooden  point  is 
bevelled  off,  and  the  piece  of  bone  lashed  to 
it  by  the  middle,  so  that  one  end  becomes 
the  i)oint  of  the  weapon,  and  the  other  end 
does  duty  for  the  barb.     Wishing  to  see 
how  this  was  done,  I  have  cut  away  part  of 
the  lashings  of  one  of  the  four  points,  and 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  ingenuity 
displayed  by  the  maker  in  fastening  the 
bone  to  the  point,  so  aa  to  make  it  discharge 
its  double  duty.    The  b.^rbs  are  all  directed 
inward,  so  that,  when  the  native  makes  a 
stroke  at  a  fish,  the  slipperv  prey  is  caught 
between  the  barbs,  and  held  there  just  as  is 
an  eel  between  the  prongs  of  tlie  spear. 
The  elasticity  of  the  four  long  points  causes 
them  to  diverge  when  they  come  upon  the 
back  of  a  fish,  and  to  contract  tightly  upon 
it,  so  that  the  points  of  the  barbs  are  pressed 
firmly  into  its  sides. 

This  spear  also  stands  the  native  instead 
of  a  paddle,  and  with  it  he  contrives  to 
guide  his  fragile  bark  with  moderate  speed. 
How  he  manages  to  stand  erect  in  so 
ft-ail  a  vessel,  to"^  paddle  about,  to  strike  the 
fish,  and,  lastly,  to  haul  the  struggling  prey 
aboard,  is  really  a  marvel.  The  last-men- 
tioned feat  is  the  most  wonderful,  as  the  fish 
are  often  of  considerable  size,  and  tlie  mere 
leverage  of  their  weight  at  the  end  of  a 


ten-foot  spear,  added  to  the  violent  strug- 
gles  which  the  wounded  fish  makes,  seems 
sufficient  to  upset  a  far  more  stable  vessel 


Yet  the  natives  mana{,^e  to  pass  hour  after 
ig  with  an  accident,  ^nd" 


hour  without  meetin„  

in  one  of  their  tiny  boats,  which  seem  scarcely 
large  enough  to  hold  a  single  European, 
even  though  he  should  be  accustomed  to 
the  narrow  outrigger  skifl',  or  the  com- 
paratively modern  canoe,- two  men  will  be 
perfectly  comfortable,  spearing  and  hauling 
m  their  fish,  and  even  cooking  them  with  a 
fire  made  on  an  extemporized  hearth  of  wet 
sand  and  stones  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe. 
Night  is  the  favorite  time  for  fish  spear- 
ing, and  then  the  sight  of  a  number  of  na- 
tives engaged  in  the  watery  chase  is  a  most 
picturesque  one.  They  carry  torches,  by 
means  of  which  tluvy  see  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  which  have  also  the  advan- 
tage of  dazzling  the  fish;  and  the  effect  of 
the  constantly  moving  torches,  the  shifting 
glare' "on  the  rippled  water,  and  the  dark 
figures  moving  about,  some  searching  for 
fish,  others  striking,  and  others  struggling 
with  the  captured  prey,  is  equally  pictu- 
resque and  exciting.  'The  torches  which 
they  use  are  made  of  inflammable  bark; 
and  the  whole  scene  is  almost  precisely 
like  that  which  is  witnessed  in  "  burning 
the  water,"  in  North  America,  or,  to  como 
nearer  home,  "leistering  "  in  Scotland. 

In  the  daytime  they  cannot  use  the  torch, 
and,  as  the  slightest  breeze  will  cause  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water  that  effec- 
tually prevents  them  from  seeing  the  fish, 
they  have  an  ingenious  plan  of  lying  flat 
across  the  canoe,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  the  eyes  immersed  in  the  water, 
and  the  hand  grasping  the  spear  ready  for 
the  stroke.  The  eyes  being  under  the  rip- 
ple, they  can  see  distinctly  enough. 

I  have  often  emploved  this' plan  when 
desirous  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  sub- 
aquatic  animals.  It  is  very  effectual,  though 
after  a  time  the  attitude  becomes  rather 
flitiguing,  and  those  who  are  not  gymnasts 
enough  to  be  independent  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  their  heads  and  heels  are  apt  to 
find  themselves  giddy  from  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head. 

Another  spear,  also  used  for  fishing,  and 
with  an  elaborate  head,  is  seen  at  fig  8.  In 
this  spear  one  floint  is  iron,  and  the  other 
two  are  bone.  Tlie  weajioii  is  remarkable 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  shaft  is  allowed 
to  project  among  the  points,  and  for  the 
peculiar  mode  in  which  the  various  parts 
are  lashed  together.  This  specimen  conies 
from  the  Lower  Murray  River. 

There  is  in  my  collection  a  weapon  which 
was  brought  from  Cape  York.  It  is  a  fish- 
ing spear,  and  at  first  sight  greatly  resem- 
bles that  which  has  just  been  described.  It 
is,  however,  of  a  more  elaborate  character, 
and  deserves  a  separate  description.  It  is 
lev^n  feet  in  length,  and  Ncry  slender,  the 
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thickest  part  of  the  shaft  not  being  more 
than  half  an  inch  m  diameter.  It  has  four 
l)oints  two  of  which  are  iiou  and  without 
barbs,  the  iron  being:  about  the  thiclcness 
of   a  crow-quill,  and   rather    under    tliree 

rm\dTf«e&tarbon\^^o^„1tL 

f^^l'^^^l^t^'^or^S^  -1  "^e  shaft  are 

^?./±"^.l,^l^!  «^  barbs  directed  W  poroSsTnd Thf  Ai^\T,''l»?  "ght  -"^ 
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spears  whS'h"'^  *?  *^."  1'^^*  throwing- 
spears  which  have  already  been  described 
Ol  course  such  a  weapon  as  that  is  meant  to 

nuCt  ^  Vl^'^  ^°*^  »°'  ««  «  missUe     Be- 
sides these,  I  have  another  with  three  heiSs 

t'wo  "others''^  ''''  '"'''  dimensions  SS 


-.  ...^  „,„.^  „,  „u„i^  ujicii  01  these  points 
has  a  double  rdw  of  barbs  directed  back- 
ward, one  running  along  each  ed^e 

At  fi-  6  of  the  saraelllustratioli  is  seen  a 
very  formidable  variety  of  the  throwing- 
spear.    Along  each  side  of  the  head  tfe 


porous,  and'rhe'otAer  hTrd   coi^St   a'nd 

heavy      Instead  of  being  lashed  7o£rethe 

with  the  neatness  which  i%  exSed  fn    he 

Ighter  weapons,  the  head  and    shaft  are 

united    with    a   binding   of    thick    string 

wrapped  carefullv    hnt%.,  ,„., "u,..  ""°S, 


^f^....    ^»,,^,ij.   cavn  siae  ot    the  head  the   unifoH    wUh    ,    u-   j-  """■"„'"'"    snau  ar 
native  warrior  has  cut  a  groove    and  lmJwro«5  i  /„'''°ding   of    thick    string 

stuck  in  it  a  number  of  cliTps  of  flinf  or  iT^  SP^"*  carefully,  but  yet  roughly,  voaad 
quartz,  fastened  in  their  placSy  the  wLk  SatiWf^Clr*  '^"'"^  "ovei^edi^^ith  the 
boy  giirn,  just  as  has  been  related  of  fhp  n^ff^T  of  black-boy  gum,  which  gives  so 
saw.    Tile  workmanship  of   th\^  1    •  ?,.^^*  ^  '""'^  *^  ^^e  smaller  weapons     In  H,« 

is,however,farrStZn  tha?  of  ?hT«'^°"r'''"Tr'?*"^  "f^^'''  ^^^  maker  has  exer! 
the  pieces  oV  flint  not  bolV'he  Ime'  . K'   wUh'  lai^^XV""  'rif'""  '"^^  ^^^S"" 

nor  so  CIPHfli  hr  arlinofoJ      '?^-.,i-     ,    . .        '"^'''     WUH    paiUt,     the    tins    of    thn    nmnto    k': 


I  4 

Ml 


slender,  the 


...^...c  v,i  null,  wiucn  ne  rejected  for  th(> 
tool  and  afterward  used  them  in  armin.  1  e 
head  of  his  spear.  One  of  these  weapons 
m  my  collect  on  is  armed  on  one  aidroT?he 
head  only  along  which  are  arranged  four 
pieces  of  obsidian  having  very  jagged  ed^es 
and  beinQr  fennd  in  fKoi^  „iA: . "."    *  *'  ?^?' 


In  his  wild  state  the  Australian  native 
never  likes  to  be  without  a  spear  in  h^s 
hand,  and,  as  may  be  expected  from  a  man 
whose  subsistence  is  almost  entire^  du^  to 
his  skil  in  the  use  of  weapons,  he  is^a  most 
accomnhshed  snpm-  fi„.«,.r„,.    't„.i.   V  '""^'' 


.4 


^d  bein^=i„  th^i?  lZi^ira&^:Sil^r  «?,--P«-^h.'¥a  ^oS 
coating  of  black-boy  gum  extendino-V^V^  mP"-^„*'"  ^P^''^^'  thrower.  Indeed  as  i 
very  point  of  the  spean  ''"^''^'^^'"g  *«  *«  grower  of  missiles  in  general  the  AustraUan 
At  figs  4  and  5  of  the  same  illush-atinn  f,^^'  '^"*'°"*  *'*  "^'^'-  Puling  aside  he 
are  seen  two  spear  heads  wSmninf^tr^^^^^  "f  V'''^  ^«   ^^alF  presently 

observer  of  the  flint  weapons  which  have  of  wftK  I  ^T'^^'l'J'  ^^n  hurl  a  spear  either 
late  years  been  so  abundantly  found  in  vi  flYnl  u  IT'^.*''.''/"'  '}^  "  «»row-stick,"  can 
nous  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  belon-^r  S  I ,  '^°!i*  f""^.  ^'^^  unerring  aim  and 
to  races  of  men  now  lon^  eXcf  ^hf  T T  '""•^'^''^^^^'^P^vedof  thelemi^ilc^^ 
spear  heads  aro  nearly  as  iSrge  as  a  man'^  ^n^^  ""  singular  facultv  of  throwing  stones' 
hand,  and  are  made  of  flint  |hipped™are  Sf.:''  """i'  ^'^°'"  "^"^  characte?  of  the 
fully  into  the  required  shape.  Tieyarel  Snkill^Th^Tf'^  •'^"  ''^™<^'l  ««ldier 

flat,  and  the  maker  has  had  sufficient  knnwl  Th  '^'"'^'^.bj  a  totally  unarmed  Australian 
edge  of  the  cleavage  to  eiiab  e  S  to  Zi  I  Sf  .™^»  J»as  fired  at  the  native,  who  bv 

lT\r'"-,^K^'^^^^'  ^»d  tXlblyVniff  m  S' tfkit^^^^^^  ''"^^  Pr^-^"*^'*  th^  ene'm^ 
edge.  It  will  be  observed  that  fig^5  is  much  boon  «im^^^  a  correct  aim,  and  then  hai 
darker  than  fig.  4.    This  distinction  j7n^^     .        *™P^'^  ^""^  *»  pieces  by  a  shower  of 

a^cidental,but%ervwell  expreS  thevarf  LnT^'P-'"-''"'^  'l^  '"^"-^  ImrW  with  a  force 
ety  in  the  hnP.  n/  fi,„  ^^FlTr^  ""^.  ^a'^!'  ami  precision  that  must  be  seen  to  be  hf 


otv  Tn  Vhi  u        7  .,   "  expresses  the  vari- 
ety in  the  hue  of  the  material  emnloved 


erer  came  home  no  one  would  believe  that 
to  th  J  H^"  """'''i'*^  ''""S  ^"'J  then  return 
k  it^iS  T!'*'  ^"1  '^^^"  "t  t'i°  present  day 
i  th?.?^  ""f^  '"''^.^^  ««"^«  P'^'-so^s  believe 
inn     '^^T*^'*'''^*""  P"wers  of  the  Ausbi-a- 

nan.         Jo    flmtr    nna    ot„^^    :i.l.  n       . 


rV  n —      ,  inf^...  ci.        ill  ""V     o^inu  ijuiouiis  oeiievo 

thlm^/''^-'^^''  T'"  '"""^  at  figs.  1  and  2  of  inn  ^'^"i'.-throwing  powers  of  the  Ausbi-a- 
the  1  lustration,  he  will  see  tliat  there  are  S^n  T^  1'"'"  """^  ''^one  with  perfect  pre- 
two  heads  of  somewhat  similar  cSrn/  H?n  a  ^"",'- '"  ^^^'^ '^^atter  as  itseems,b^^^ 
tion  except  that  one  is  single  and  tKhr:  T  •?.^"'^!:^''*'"  ^'"  h"!"!  «""  after  the  otl  er 
J^uble.  These  spears  we?e  bToug  ^ftom  no  id"?  ''""^''^''^  ^^^'  ^^^-V  ««em  to  be 
Port  Essington.  ""Snt  irom   poured   from    some   machine;    and    as    he 

ment.    In  diameter  thev  are  is  thinu-  „= 

mans  wrist;  and,  howev4  1  ght  mSy  be  the   thrn,  •   -■'  '~  -  —"^  -  -«"  n.s  m 
J  wood  of  which   tha,r  „..„  „'!l.'^_may  he  the  I  throwing  spears,  it  is  ,^^o.>o^a^r,  *Uof  *!,„'' 

exceedingly  weigh^;; and  musTb;  ve%  h?  hoS^  5'  i'n  constant  p7actice"h-om"child- 

ot  veiy  m- 1  hood.    Accordingly,  they  are  fond  of  get- 


astn»;ni-«  Vr  •  'm  ""'"  ^me  to  side,  so 
as  to  make  the  missiles  converge  from  dif- 

w'^/l'?'''''."*"^  "P""  tJ^e  unfortunato  ob- 
ject ot  his  aim. 

r.h^v.'^.^u^^  *^  attain  the  wonderftil  .skill 
Which  they  possess  in  avoiding  as  well  n.s  in 
tnrowing  spears,  it  is  necessarv  thr.t  th---- 
.should  be  in  constant  nrn/>H/.o  >..^^'"..v.':V/ 
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ting  up  sham  fights,  armed  with  shield, 
throw-stick,  and  spear,  the  latter  weapon 
being  headless,  and  the  end  blunted  by 
being  split  a.';.d  scraped  into  filaments,  and 
the  bushy  ;rt!.>ments  then  turned  back,  until 
they  form  a  bCitl  fibrous  pad.  Even  wHh 
this  protection;  the  weapon  is  not  to  be 
despised;  and  if  it  strike  one  of  the  com- 
batants fairly,  it  is  sure  to  knock  him  down; 
and  if  it  should  strike  him  in  the  ribs,  it 
leaves  him  gasping  for  breath.  This  mimic 
spear  goes  by  the  name  of  "  matamoodlu," 
and  is  made  of  various  sizes  according  to  the 
age  and  capabilities  of  the  person  who  uses  it. 

There  is  one  missile  which  is,  I  believe, 
as  peculiar  to  Australia  as  the  boomerang, 
though  it  is  not  so  widely  spread,  nor  of  sucn 
use  in  war  or  hunting.  It  is  popularly  called 
the  "  kangaroo-rat,"  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar leaping  progression,  and  it  may  be 
familiar  to  those  of  my  readers  who  saw  the 
Australian  cricketers  who  came  over  to 
England  in  the  spring  of  1868.  The  "kan- 
garoo-rat" is  a  piece  of  hard  wood  shaped 
like  a  double  cone,  and  having  a  long  flexi- 
ble handle  projecting  from  one  of  the  points. 
The  handle  is  about  a  yard  in  length,  and  as 
thick  as  an  artist's  drawinw-penril,  and  at  a 
little  distance  the  weapon  looks  like  a  huge 
tadpole  with  a  much  elongated  tail.  In 
Australia  the  natives  make  the  tail  of  a 
flexible  twig,  but  those  who  have  access  to 
the  resources  of  civilization  have  found  out 
that  whalebone  is  the  best  substance  for  the 
tail  that  can  be  found. 

When  the  native  throws  the  kangaroo- 
rat,  he  takes  it  by  the  end  of  the  tail  and 
swings  it  backward  and  forward,  so  that  it 
bends  quite  double,  and  at  last  he  gives  a 
sort  of  underhanded  jerk  and  lets  ft  ny.  It 
darts  through  the  air  with  a  sharp  and  men- 
acing hiss  like  the  sound  of  a  rifle  ball,  its 
greatest  height  being  some  seven  or  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  As  soon  as  it  touches 
the  earth,  it  springs  up  and  makes  a  succes- 
sion of  leaps,  each  less  than  the  preceding, 
until  it  finally  stops.  In  fact,  it  skims  over 
the  ground  exactly  as  a  flat  stone  skims  over 
the  water  when  boys  are  playing  at  "  ducks 
and  drakes."  The  distance  to  which  this 
instrument  can  be  thrown  is  really  astouish- 
inw.  I  have  seen  an  Australian  stand  at  one 
side  of  Kennington  Oval,  and  throw  the 
"  kangaroo-rat "  completely  across  it.  Much 
depends  upon  the  angle  at  which  it  first 
takes  the  ground.  If  thrown  too  high,  it 
makes  one  or  two  lofty  leaps,  but  traverses 
no  great  distance;  and,  if  it  be  thrown  too 
low,  it  shoots  along  the  ground,  and  is  soon 
brought  up  by  the  excessive  friction.  When 
properly  thrown,  it  looks  just  like  a  living 
animal  leaping  along,  and  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  traverse  the  country  say 
that  its  movements  have  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance to  Ihe  long  leaps  of  a  kangaroo-rat 
fleeing  in  alarm,  with  its  long  tail  trailing  as 
$L  balftncA  behind  it= 


A  somewhat  similarly  shaped  missile  is 
used  in  Fiji,  but  the  Fijian  instrument  has  a 
stifl'  shaft,  and  it  is  propelled  by  placing  the 
end  of  the  ♦brcfingcr  against  the  butt,  and 
throwing  it  underhanded.  It  is  only  used  in 
a  game  in  which  the  competitors  try  to  send 
it  skimming  along  the  ground  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  return  to  our  spears.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  Australian  condescends  to  throw  a 
spear  by  hand,  the  native  always  preferring 
to  use  the  curious  implement  called  by  the 
aborigines  a  "  wummerah,"  or  "  midlah,"  and 
by  the  colonists  the  "throw-stick."  The 
theory  of  the  throw-stick  is  simple  enough, 
but  the  practice  is  very  difficult,  and  requires 
a  long  apprenticeship  before  it  can  be  learned 
with  any  certainty. 

The  principle  of  this  implement  is  that  of 
the  sling;  and  the  throw-stick  is,  in  fact,  a 
sling  made  of  wood  instead  of  cord,  the  spear 
taking  the  place  of  the  stone.  So  completely 
is  the  throw-stick  associated  with  the  spear, 
that  the  native  would  as  soon  think  of  going 
without  his  spear  as  without  the  instrument 
whereby  he  throws  it.  The  implement  takes 
different  forpis  in  different  localities,  al- 
though the  principle  of  its  construction  is 
the  same  throughout.  In  the  illustration 
entitled  "  Throw-sticks,"  on  page  731,  the 
reader  may  see  every  variety  of  form  which 
the  throw-stick  takes.  He  will  see,  on  in- 
specting the  figures,  that  it  consists  of  a  stick 
of  variable  length  and  breadth,  but  always 
having  a  barblike  projection  at  one  end. 
Before  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
instrument  is  used,  I  will  proceed  to  a  short 
notice  of  the  mode  of  its'  construction,  and 
the  various  forms  which  it  takes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  more  or  less 
flattened;  sometimes,  as  in  fig.  3,  being 
almost  leaf-shaped,  and  sometimes,  as  in  tig. 
6,  being  quite  narrow,  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  little  more  than  a 
flattened  stick.  It  is  always  made  of  some 
hard  and  elastic  wood,  and  in  many  cases  it 
is  large  and  heavy  enough  to  be  serviceable 
as  a  club  at  close  quarters.  Indeed,  one 
very  good  specimen  in  my  collection,  which 
came  from  the  Swan  River,  was  labelled, 
when  It  reached  me,  as  an  Indian  club. 
This  form  of  the  throw-stick  is  shown  at 
fig.  3. 

This  particular  specimen  is  a  trifle  under 
two  feet  in  length,  and  in  the  broadest  part 
it  measures  four  inches  and  a  half  in  width, 
In  the  centre  it  is  one-sixth  of  an  inch  iu 
thickness,  and  diminishes  gradually  to  the 
edges,  which  are  about  as  sharp  as  those  of 
tne  wooden  sword  already  mentioned.  Tow- 
ard the  end,  however,  it  becomes  thicker, 
and  at  the  place  where  the  peg  is  placed  it 
is  as  thick  Jis  in  the  middle.  Such  a  weapon 
would  be  very  formidable  if  used  as  a  club- 
scarcely  less  so,  indeed,  than  the  well-known 
"  merai "  of  ITew  Zealand. 
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I  handle. 

.  There  is  anoth( 
I  m  Northern  Ausi 
I  may  be  seen  at  flj 
I  than  that  which  c 
lis  one  of  the  "  flai 
I  been  casually  met 

|spike  for  the  snpa 

fable  handle.  ^Ti 


THE  THROW- STICK. 


That  It  hfvs  been  used  for  this  purpose  ia 
evident  from  a  fracture,  which  haa  filv 
been  caused  by  the  effect  of  a  severe  bioT 
The  wood  ,8  split  from  one  side  of  thrhanZ 
half  along  the  weapon,  and  so  it  has  been 
rendered  for  a  time  unserviceable.    The  care 
ful  owner  has,  however,  contrived  to  mend 
the  fracture,  and  has  done  so  in  a  singSJ 
ingenious  manner.    He  has  fitted  the  Broken 
surfaces  accurate  y  together  and  h^  ?h 
bound  them  with  ^the  iC'rooliUine;" 
which  have  alreadv  been  mentioned     The 
mnewjs  are  flat,  antf  have  been  protected  bv 
a  thick  coating  of  black-bov  gum     Perhans 
the  reader  may  be  aware  tf.at,  when  catffSt 
.8  knotted,  the  ends  are  secured  by  scorchfni 
them,  wluch  makes  them  swell  Into  rounf 
knobs     The  sinew  has  the  same  nronertv 
and  the  native  ha.s  secured  the  enl?DrI' 
cisey  as  an  English  artisan  would  do.  ^l 
The  wood  IS  that  of  the  tough,  hard  waw  ' 
grained  gum-tree.    Whether  fn  conseqSe 
of  much  handling    bv  ereasv  nntiT= 
whether  from  othe°r  ca^.sfs,TL  no  Tnow 
oSuTfT^  make  alabel  adhere  to  it    To' 
each  of  the  specimens  in  my  collection  is 
attached  a  catalogue  number,  and  thoSi  I 
have  tried  to  affix  the  label  with  paste  lum 
and  glue,  neither  will  hold  it  am  in  'o^f    ' 
da,;s  the,  label  falls  oft-of  i fi  "own'^acco^J 
This  specimen  has  been  cut  from  T  trio 

hS  SeitrSTe'Se^s?:^^  rf 
very  curious  appearance.  "The  hole  looks 

PnHJ.''i/.'f"K/"''^f '-'^P^'^   handle    is   made 

the  wood,  it  is  as  firm  a^  on  the  day  when  U 
hmofiuf'-    ^''•^  P«g  which  S  info  ?he 

!an^df!;-MdXnrwS3;£ 
fr«"7Pec>mens  in  Southern  AuXalia    S 

flfrow-stlck'of  Po^rt'p  "^'^  ^^'''"P^^^  «>  ^he 
fiHis  reninrlr^Wo  ?'l'"S^"'  «ne  of  which, 

fcdirs^ffit^teKt^^^^^ 

miL'f'^'Jr"'""*'  ^"'J  al™««t  to  have  been 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventr^L 

tTe  "e"veSed"a1d*r  ^'"''  P^'^"  Va? 
handle  '         ^^^  P^°  ^"'J  "^ed  as  a 

Ispike  for  the  Rn^ar-hnff  ;^i  „  "!^  ?  wooden 

lable   handlp  '^m"  "-•;''"""* '""s;,  remark- 1 

laoie  Handle.     Two  pieces  of  melon-shell 


Tsar 


has-been   profusely  used    in  St°^tf  ™ 

midlah,  and  then  holds  it  in  its  ni„n„  k 

trouble,  but  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  fiX 
£uA>"TheTar^  SS  ^Tti^rtS 

of  quivering  the  spear;  the  one  bVmS 

can.  The  whirring  sound  of  the  vibratin!r 
weapon  excites  him  to  a  pitch  of  frJn3 
f^^^^'tement,  and  while  menadng  hfs  foe  with 
the  trembling  spear,  the  warriol- dances  InS 
leaps  and  veils  as  if  he  were  mad  !land 
jndeed^for  tL  moment  he  becoLTa'ra^l 

thS;;n1?sretSn?;t?ek?-/^  a^/ 

been  shot  from  some  huge  bow  or  to  be  fur' 

rntrvVb^e'^^cira^EZ^^^^^ 

^^|ulX)a^^^^^^^ 

heLd'whi'ch'toV'"^'^*  •^'^^'^'"S  ««»»^l8 
iieara,  which  to  the  experienced  ear  tells  it« 

To  me  the  distance  of  its  flight  is  nof 

wSS'  iTcrtr'*?'  ''.  *^!  prect!on'.^"h* 
wnicn  it  can  be  aimed.    A  toleraWv  Tnno. 

ttr;S&'r„^"p.«^«';f">«i^^^^^^ 

lue  length  or  ranirB  la  nnt  ar,  „ «_? -i 

inp.   But  that  a^'cur^y'of'aim-'sl^uYd'Te 
attained  as  well  aa  lengti  of  flight  is  reaUy 
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wonderfVil.  I  have  seen  the  natives,  when 
engaged  in  mock  battle,  stand  at  a  distance 
of  eighty  or  ninety  yaiils,  and  tiirow  their 
spears  with  sucli  certainty  that,  in  four 
throws  out  of  six,  the  antagonist  was 
obliged  to  move  in  order  to  escape  the 
spears. 

Beside  the  powerful  and  loftv  throw,  they 
have  a  w&y  of  suddenly  flinging  it  under- 
liand,so  that  it  skims  just  above  the  ground, 
and,  when  it  touches  the  earth,  proceeds 
with  a  series  of  ricochets  thiit  must  be  pecul- 
iarly embarrassing  to  a  novice  in  that  kind 
of  warfare. 

The  power  of  the  spear  is  never  better 
shown  than  in  the  chase  of  the  kangaroo. 
When  a  native  sees  one  of  these  animals 
en, 'aged  in  feeding,  he  goes  oft"  to  a  little 
distance  where  it  cannot  sec  him,  gathers  a 
few  leafy  boughs,  and  ties  them  together  so 
as  to  form  a  screen.  He  then  takes  his 
spears,  throw-stick,  and  waddy,  and  goes  off 
in  chase  of  the  kangaroo.  Taking  advantage 
of  every  cover,  he  slips  noiselessly  forward, 
always  taking  care  to  approach  the  animal 
against  the  wind,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  able 
to  detect  his  presence  by  the  nostrils,  and 
gliding  along  with  studied  avoidance  of 
withered  leaves,  dry  twigs,  and  the  other 
natural  objects  which,  by  their  rustling  and 
snapping,  warn  the  animal  that  danger  is  at 
hand. 

As  long  as  possible,  the  hunter  keeps  under 
the  shelter  of  natural  c  iver,  but  when  this  is 
impossible,  ho  takes  to  his  leafy  screen,  and 
trusts  to  it  for  approaching  within  range. 
Before  quitting  the  trees  or  bush  behind 
which  he  has  been  hiding  himself,  he  takes 
his  spear,  fits  it  to  the  throw-stick,  raises  his 
arm  with  the  spear  ready  poised,  and  never 
moves  that  arm  until  it  delivers  the  spear. 
Holding  the  leafy  screen  in  front  of  him 
with  his  left  hand,  and  disposing  the  second 
spear  and  other  weapons  which  cannot  be 
hidden  so  as  to  look  like  dead  branches  grow- 
ing from  the  bush,  he  glides  carefully  toward 
the  kangaroo,  always  advancing  while  it 
stoops  to  feed,  and  crouching  quietly  behind 
the  screen  whenever  it  raises  itself,  after  the 
fashion  of  kangaroos,  and  surveys  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

At  last  he  comes  within  fair  range,  and 
with  unerring  aim  he  transfixes  the  un- 
suspecting kangaroo.  Sometimes  he  comes 
upon  several  animals,  and  in  that  case  his 
second  spear  is  rapidly  fixed  in  the  midlah 
and  hurled  at  the  flying  animals,  and,  should 
he  have  conie  to  tolerably  close  quarters,  the 
short  missile  club  is  flung  with  certain  aim. 
Having  thrown  all  the  missiles  which  he 
finds  available,  he  proceeds  to  despatch  the 
wounded  animals  with  his  waddy. 

In  the  illustration  No.  l,on  the  '739th  page 
the  action  of  the  throw-stick  is  well  shown' 
and  two  scenes  in  the  hunt  are  depicted.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  hunter  who  has  succeeded 
in  getting  tolerably  clo-ie  to  the  kangaroos 


by  creeping  toward  them  behind  the  shadow 
of  trees,  and  is  just  poising  his  spear  for  the 
fatal  throw.  The  reader  will  note  the  curi- 
ous bono  ornament  which  passes  through 
the  septum  ofthe  nose,  and  gives  such  a  curi- 
ous character  to  the  face.  In  the  backjiround 
is  another  hunter,  who  has  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  bough  screen,  behind 
which  he  is  hidinj^  himself  like  the  soldiers 
in  "  Macbeth,"  while  the  unsuspecting  kan- 
garoos are  quietly  feeding  within  easy  range. 
One  of  them  has  taken  alarm,  and  is  sitting 
upright  to  look  about  it,  just  as  the  squirrel 
will  do  while  it  is  feeding  on  the  ground. 

The  reader  will  now  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  accurate  aim  in  the  thrower 
—  an  accomplishment  which  to  me  is  a  prac- 
tical mystery.  I  can  hurl  the  spear  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  by  means  of  a  throw-stick, 
but  the  aim  is  quite  another  business,  the 
spear  seeming  to  take  an  independent  course 
of  its  own  without  the  least  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  thrower.  Yet  the  Australian 
is  so  good  a  marksman  that  he  can  make 
good  practice  at  a  man  at  the  distance  of 
eighty  or  ninety  yards,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  wind,  and  calculating  the  curve 
described  by  the  snear  with  wonderful  ac- 
curacy; while  at  a  short  distance  his  eye  and 
hand  arc  equally  true,  and  he  will  transfix  a 
kangaroo  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  could  be  shot  by  an  experienced 
rifleman. 

In  some  parts  of  Australia  the  natives  use 
the  bow  and  arrow;  but  the  employment  of 
such  weapons  seems  to  belong  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  extreme  north.    There 
are  in  my  collection  specimens  of  bows  and 
arrows  brought  from  Cape  York,  which  in 
their  way  are  really  admirable  weapons,  and 
would  do  credit  to  the  archers  of  Polynesia. 
The  bow  is  more  than  six  feet  long,  and  is 
made  from  the  male,  i.  e.  the  solid  bamboo. 
It  is  verv  stift',  and  a  powerful  as  well  as  a 
practised  arm  is  needed  to  bend  it  properly. 
Like  the  spear  shaft,  this  bow  is  greatly 
subject  to  being  worm-eaten.    My  own  speci- 
men is  so  honeycombed  by  these  tiny  borers 
that  when  it  arrived  a  little  heap  ot  yellow 
powder  fell  to  the  ground  wherever  the  bow 
was  set,  and,  if  it  were  sharply  strujik,  a 
cloud  of  the  same  powder  came  from  it. 
Fortunately,  the  same  looseness  of  texture 
which  enabled  the  beetle  to  make  such  havoc 
served  also  to  conduct  the  poisoned  spirit 
which  I  injected  into  the  holes;  and  now  the 
navages  have  ceased,  and  not  the  most  vora- 
cious insect  in  existence  can  touch  the  wea- 
pon.   The  string  is  vey y  simply  made,  being 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  rattan  split  to  the  re- 
quired thickness.    Perhaps  the  most  ingen- 
ious part  of  this  bow  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  loop  is  made.    Although  una(!quainted 
with  the  simple  yet  effective  bowstring  knot, 
which  is  so  well  known  to  our  archers,  and 
which  would  not  suit  the  stiff  and  harsh  rat- 
tm,  '}-x  native  has  iuveuted  a  knot  which  is 


quite  as  efflcacloiis,  and  is  managed  on  the 
same  princi,,lo  of  ^^kin^  soveral  turns,  wth 
the nord round  itsoUjust  I,el«,v  tl.oioop.  In 
order  to  give  the  rattiin  tl.o  needful  flexibility 
It  has  been  beaten  so  as  to  separate  it  into 
fibres  and  break  up  the  hard,  flinty  coaS 
vh.ch  surrounds  ,t,  and  these  fibres  havf 
then  been  twisted  round  and  round  into  a 
rort  of  rutie  cord,  guarded  at  .lie  end  S  a 
wrapping  of  tiie  same  .mUnrial  in  ortler  to 
preserve  it  from  unravellin". 

The  arrows  are  suitable  to  tlio  bow.    Thov 
are  variable  in    length,  but  all   are  muc^ 
longer  than  those  wfiich  the  English  bow- 
men were  accustomed  to  use,  and.  instead  of 
b^ing  a  "eloth  yard  "  in  lengtir&e  shortesf 
me.asures  throe  feet  seven  inches  in  length 
while   he  longest  is  four  feet  eicrht  inclies 
from  butt  to  point.    They  are   without  a 
vestige  of  feathering,  and  "Imvo  no  nock  «o 
that  the  native  arciier  is  obliged  to  hold  the 
arrow  against  the  string  witlfhis  thumband 
finger,  and  cannot  draw  the  bowwifl.  }.« 
fore  and  middle  finger,  as  all  good  E  iglS^ 
archers  have  done  ever  since  Ihe  boiTJ^ 

The  shafts  of  the  .arrows  are  made  of  reed 
and  they  are  all  hoa.led  with  Ion"  spUces  of 
some  dark  and   heavy  wood,  whrcl^enaWe 
them  to  fly  properly.    Some  of  the  heads  are 
plain,  rounded  spikes,  but  others  are  elabo 
rately  barbed.    One,  for  example,  hi«  a  sin- 
gle row  of  SIX  barbs,  each  .in  inch'in  len'  h 
and  another  has  one  double  barb,  like  tlmt 
of  the  "  broad  arrow  "  of  Encrln.nd      a  rV^fi 
has  instead  of  a  barb,  .a  smo^oSulb^^nd £ 
gradually  in  a  spike,  .md  serving  no  possibf 
purpose,  except  perhaps  that  of  ornament 
Another  h.is  two  of  these  bulbs;  andaSer 
he  longest  of  them  all,  has  a  slight  bu"b  and 
then  an  attempt  .it  carving.    The  pattern  is 
of  the  very  simplest  character,  but  it  is  the 
01%  piece  of  carvng  on   all  the  weapons 
The  s.ime  arrow  is  remarkable  for  havinff 
the  point  covered  for  gome  two  inches  S 
a  sort  of  v.arnish,  looking  exactly  like  red 
sealing-wax  while  a  band  of  the  same  ^a^ 
terial  encircles  the   head  about  six^nches 
nearer  the  shaft.    The  sailor  who  brought 
tie  weapons  over  told  me  that  this  red  vlr- 

SthTrit'i^r"'.,'"'  !.  ''""'^t  exoeedingb^ 
wliethei  It  is  anything  but  ornament.      °  ^ 

,v  ;„  ^r'i  °^  ^^^  ^^«''  '"to  which  the  head 
tatLn'fi'K  ''  g"'-^"!""!  by  a  wr.appLg  of 
ratten  fibre,  covered  with  a  sort  of  dark  var- 
nish, which,  however,  is  not  the  black-bov 
SiS^'oV LT  '''"''''^^'y  "^^'l  in  the  manu"^ 
he  1  Kce  nf  fi"  '^^''"P^"?-  ^"  «n«  instance 
inch^ir  L  P*^?  .^.»-'iPPing  is  taken  by  an 
inch  or  so  of  plaiting,  wrought  so  beauti- 
fully  with  the  outside'of  the  nittan  cut  into 
flat  strips  scarcely  wider  than  ordinarv 
twine  that  it  betrays  the  Polynesian  oS 

beiii'thTfr'i'  ^'"^  ^""«™« »"« in  *° 

Hi!!!!:       !  "V^  "^"^  ""«!  aiTow  are  not  in- 
digenous to  Austrfilia.  I>..t  i.o,,f,    ° ,..  u.  ° 

imported  from  ilew  GuineaTaud"  h;Vuo" 
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made  their  way  inland.  The  natives  nf 
Northern  Australia  have  also  oviden  ly  bor- 
rovved  much  from  Polynesia,  as  we  S  see 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

lpn.ih   ''n'^  ^    "■'"''";>'  ""^""t   8'x  feet  In 
length,    though  one    in    my  possession   i« 

8To"nrJrJhi''r  ■••  ^ "•«  *« "-  Se.  ^ 

sions  of  the  bow  and  arrows,  a  full  eauin- 

Ferocity  of  countenance  is  very  charn/'. 
enstic  of  the  race,  and,  as  we  ^hSl  ^^ 

miZ  Yh.'°'"'  ^  "*"  ''''''''''  ^"'^  their  occu! 
pants  the  people  are  very  crafty:  mild  and 
complaisant  when  they  think  ^  he  selves 
overmatohed  insolent  and  menacing  wKj 
they  lancy  themselves  superior,  an.ftolera- 
bly  sure  to  commit  murder  if'  they  thiSc 
they  can  do  so  with  impunity.  Tfie  Sv 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  people  is  t£ 
safe  one  to  adopt  with  all  lavages-  i  c 
never  trust  them,  and  never  cheat  Them. 

We  now  come  to  that  most  wonderful  of 
nil  weapons,  the  boomerang.    This  is  essen- 
S  ^'{^"'^""'ial  weapon  "of  AusTraliram 
.3  found  throughout  the  West  country^  As 

Ind^lhonS"''"'-"  '«  peculiar  to  Auftralta' 
and,  though  curious  missiles  are  Ibund  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  none  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  boomeran- 

On  one  of  the  old  Egyptian  moimmenta 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  bird-catcher  in  a  c^no? 
SV«f"^'''^''*  }'■'  ?.^'^*  ^'»°n^  h«  h'-is  taught 

nis  canoe  he  is  hurling  at  them  a  curvea 
missile  which  some  persons  have  thought  to 
be  the  boomerang.    I  caunot,  however  see 

S^Lti^ir ""  ^"^'^^^^^^  ---  ^- «- "« 

No  weapon  in  the  least  like  the  boome- 
rang  is  at  present  found  in  ay  part  of 
Africa  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  Ts  no 

t^S'^f  ^  '"^"y  ^ffl'''""*  weapon  having 
entirely  disappeared  from  a  whole  continen? 

I  SJ-  f  ^''R"  T  *  ^^'^^'  the  Egyptians  of 
old  kil  ed  the  hippopotamus  is  u/o(l  at  the 
I  present  day  without  the  least  alter.adon  the 
net  is  used  for  catching  fish  in  the  samn 
tZ"fnr'  '^'  «P«-r.and8l.ieldof  the  EgyT 
tnose  ot  the  Kanemboo  sold  er,  a  portrait  of 
whom  may  be  seen  on  page  612f  the  bow 
and  arrow  still  survive;  ami  even  tl  o  wZ 
tTe?r?''-  ^^''  Egyptian  task  masterUeS 
SZwtirl''';^*?^''  '%"»''  "khoorbash" 

^^^u^ll  Pi"**J^ability,  the    curved  weanon 
which  the  bird-catch'er  holds  in  hilSd 
and  which  he  is  about  to  th^w  is  notS 
If^f^than  a  short  club,  anabg'ous  to    hf 
knob-kerry  of  the  Kaffir,  anrf  )mvin„  "^ 

ofTS^'  ^"Tv.""-  J^'-ying  slightly  income 
i  Of  Us  details,  the  boomerang  is  identical  in 
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prlnclplo  wherever  it  Is  made.  It  is  a  flat- 
Mnh  curved  piepo  of- wood,  viirioim  examples 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  iiluntrntion  on 
tlie  731st  piiae;  and  neither  by  ltd  Hhape 
nor  material  does  it  give  the  least  idea  of  Its 
wonderful  powers.  ' 

The  material  of  which  the  boomemng  (or 
bommerenx,  as  the  word  in  sometimes  ren- 
dered) is  njade  is  almost  invariably  that  of 
the  gutn-tre(',  which  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
tough,  and  is  able  to  sustain  a  tolerably 
severe  shock  without  breaking.  It  is  slightly 
convex  on  the  upper  surface,  and  flat  below, 
and  is  always  thickest  in  the  micidlc,  being 
scraped  away  toward  the  edges,  wjjich  are 
moderately  sharp,  especially  the  outer  edge. 
It  is  used  as  a  missile,  and  it  is  one  of  tlie 
atrangest  weapons  that  ever  was  invented. 

In  tlio  old  fairy  tales,  with  which  wo  are 
more  or  less  acquainted,  one  of  the  strange 
gifts  which  is  presented  by  the  fairy  to  the 
hero  is  often  a  weapon  ot  some  wondorftd 
power.  Thus  we  have  tlio  sword  of  sharp- 
ness, which  cut  through  every  thing  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  and  the  coat  of  mail, 
which  no  weapon  would  pierce.  It  is  a  pity, 
by  the  way,  that  the  sword  and  the  coat 
never  seem  to  have  been  tried  against  each 
other.  Then  there  are  arrows  (in  more 
modern  tales  modified  into  bullets)  that 
always  struck  their  mark,  and  so  on.-  And 
m  one  of  tlie  hijjhest  flights  of  fairy  lore  we 
read  of  arrows  that  always  returned  of  their 
own  accord  to  the  archer. 

In  Australia,  however,  we  have,  as  an 
actual  fact,  a  missile  (hat  can  bo  thrown  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  which  always 
returns  to  the  tlirower.    By  a  pecuMar  mode 
of  hurling  it  the  weapon  circles  through  the 
air,  and  then  describes  a  circular  course, 
failing  liy  the  side  of  or  behind   the  man 
who  threw  it.    The  mode  of  throwing  is 
very  simple  in  theory,  and  very  difficult  in 
practice.    The  weapon  is  grasped  by  the 
handle,  which  is  usually  marked  by  a  num- 
ber of  cross  cuts,  so  as  to  give  a  firm  hold, 
and  the  flat  side  is  kept  downward.    Then, 
with  a  quick  and  sharp  fling,  the  boomerang 
18  hurled,  the  hand  at  the  same  time  being 
drawn   back,  so  as    to  make   the  weapon 
revolve  with  extreme  rapidity.    A  billiard- 
player  will  understand  the  sort  of  move- 
ment when  told  that  it  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple iis  the  "  screw-back  "  stroke  at  billiards. 
The  weapon  must  be  flung  with  great  force, 
or  it  will  not  perform  its  evolutions  properly. 
If  the  reader  would  like  to  practice  throw- 
ing the  boomerang,  let  me  recommend  him, 
m  the  first  place,  to   procure   a  genuine 
weapon,  and  not  an  Englisli  imitation  there- 
of, such  as  is  generally  sold  at  the  toy-shops. 
He  should  tlien  go  alone  into  a  large  field, 
where  the  ground  is  tolerably  soft  and  there 
are  no  large  stones  about,  and  then  stand 
facmg  the  wind.      Having   grasped    it  as 
described,  he  should  mark  with  his  eye  a 
spot  on  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  forty 


vnrds  or  so,  and  hurl  the  boomerang  at  It. 
Hhould  ho  throw  it  riglitly,  the  weapon  will 
at  first  look  as  if  it  were  going  to  strike  the 
ground;  but,  Instead  ot  doing  so,  it  will 
shoot  oir  at  a  greater  or  less  angle,  accrn-d- 
Ing  to  circumstances,  and  will  riu!  high  into 
the  air,  circling  round  with  gradually  dimin- 
ishing force,  until  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
Khould  Bufflcient  force  have  been  imparted 
to  it,  the  bootncntiig  will  fall  some  eight  or 
ten  yards  behind  the  throwcT. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  thrower  should  be 
alone,  or  at  least  have  only  an  instructor 
with  him,  when  he  practises  this  art,  as  the 
boomerang  will,  in  inexperienced  hands, 
take  all  kinds  of  strange  courses,  and  will, 
in  all  probability,  swerve  from  its  line,  and 
strike  one  of  the  spectators;  and  the  force 
with  which  a  boomerang  can  strike  is  almost 
incredible.  I  have  seen  a  dog  killed  on  the 
spot,  its  body  being  nearly  cut  in  two  by  the 
boomerang  as  it  fell;  and  I  once  saw  a  brass 
spur  struck  clean  ott'  the  heel  of  an  incau- 
tious spectator,  who  ran  across  the  path  of 
the  weapon. 

It  is  necessary  that  he  choose  a  soft  as  well 
as  spacious  field,  as  the  boomerang  has  a  spe- 
cial knack  of  selecting  the  hardest  spots  on 
which  to  fall,  and  if  it  can  find  a  largo  stone 
is  sure  to  strike  it,  and  so  break  itself  to 
pieces.  And  if  there  are  trees  in  the  way, 
it  will  get  among  the  boughs,  perhaps  smash 
itself,  certiinly  damage  itself,  and  probably 
stick  among  the  branches.  The  learner 
should  throw  also  against  the  wind,  as,  if 
the  boomerang  is  thrown  with  the  wincl,  it 
does  not  think  of  coming  back  again,  but 
sails  on  as  if  it  never  meant  to  stop,  and  is 
sure  to  reach  a  wonderful  distance  before  it 
falls. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  lost  a  boome- 
rang by  this  very  error.  In  company  with 
some  of  my  schoolfellows,  I  was  throwing  the 
weapon  for  their  amusement,  when  one  of 
them  snatched  it  uji,  turned  round,  and 
threw  it  with  all  his  force  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  distance  to  which  the 
weapon  travelled  I  am  afraid  to  mention, 
lest  it  should  not  be  believed.  The  ground 
in  that  neighborhood  is  composed  of  suc- 
cessive undulations  of  hill  and  vale,  and  we 
saw  the  boomerang  cross  two  of  the  valleys, 
and  at  last  disappear  into  a  grove  of  lime- 
trees  that  edged  the  churchyard. 

In  vain  we  sought  for  the  weapon,  and  it 
was  not  found  until  four  years  afterward, 
when  a  plumber,  who  had  'been  sent  to  re- 
pair the  roof  of  the  church,  Ibund  it  stick- 
ing in  the  leails.  So  it  had  first  traversed 
that  extraordinary  distance,  had  then  cut 
clean  through  the  foliage  of  a  lime-tree, 
and  lastly  had  sufldcicnt  force  to  stick  into 
the  leaden  roofing  of  a  church.  The  boome- 
rang was  brought  down  half  decayed,  and 
wrenched  out  of  its  proper  form  by  the 
shock. 
Should  the  reader  wish  to  learu  the  U8« 


throw  irir-  '?,;^''"1'1  "^ftt^h'a  ratlv« 
h,,^   ..     .      '"  ""'tu''"  of  tin.  man  rni  he 

IIol.lin«  thr„o  „r  f«„r  «f  tho  woapoas^,,  hi 
«fl  h.u,, ,  he  .IravvH  „ut  <.,..,  at  ran  lorn  with 
hid  n«ht,  while  hin  ey,.s  nro  Hx,.,l  n„  /i, 
ohjoct  which  ho  domr.f«  to  hitl^^'lho  .^ 
t<.  whi<- ,  tho  woar...n   has   t.,  trav«       ?[« . 

liaiii ,  ho  Mil, .  ,,„|y  8i,,,,H  a  i)aco  or  two  for 

s'Irok:.'!!:  .r^.'''  1  ^'"■'"*'  "'"'•••».  nlmoHt  angry 
stroke.  latiuhcHJUH  weapon  into  tho  air 

Shoul,  ho  (loMro  to  hriHK  tho  l.oomonini/ 
back  a«ain,  he  has  two  n.o.Ios  of  throwTnif 
In  tho  one  inoclo,  ho  (li„Ks  it  high  in  tho  "ir 
nito  wh„:h  It  mounts  to  a  woncforfti  h  .h  f ' 
circlmffth.owhilowUhal,ol,i;v£^^^^^^ 
that  rom.n.li  Iho  ohsorvor  of  the7rand 
flight  of  the  oiiirlo  or  tho  ImzrirA  u^ 
on  until  it,ha,^roacl,ocra  apof  -ehinatho 

S^'^nul^ttfer^^- 

lliero  IS  another  mo.lo  of  throwin,r  n.„ 
roturninj?  boomerang  which  U  «v^n  1 
remarkable.    Tho  tluo  v  r     nstoL?nf  ™°''° 
ing  high  in  tho  air,  mark   c;ufc  aSt  onX 
groun.l  some  thirty  or  forty  yaX  in  «1 

from  ll,c  8r,„„„l  Antom-ioi '?„""?' 

«^.rm„«  to  U,«o  who  arc  uS'olS 
w      M^'^''  '^  ''^'"J?  creature.  °        " 

tt  cJiot^", t  CI™™'  obtoin^i": 

Of  the  cluB.  ^'^  gJ-atlually  modiBed  out 

mateitlietanswerlh'e*  P"*"*"^  ««ck  ^.hich 
tureclXa Tier  or  T'P^'l^  of  a  minia- 
used  in  thVfen'oTtrL"^Srt7eV°*'-t 
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_    and  at  fl^.^e  Kril^JZ.M.. - , 

m  the  as*    S   mco  a  point,  and  ratherflattened?TKi 


reader  will  refer  to  figs.  6  and  7  hn  will 
««e.two  club«  which  1,rc  reiki  ^i" 
.aving  not  only  th„  knob,  but  the  whole  of 
the  handle  lattened,  an.l  the  curve  of  the 
bead  extended  to  tho  handle.  " 

rang  Is  siinp  o  enough,  and,  indeed,  we  have 

n  example  (Hg.  1)  of  a  weapon  wl  i.h  iS 

1  .?  k"  °';*'  '""■y  '•««'«''••«««.  but    "  InTact 

iKeso  figures  show  pretty  .':lefirlv  the  orol 

CV'rr'"''''  "f  "'"  'H>on>ei?„r  K 

attened  dubs  were  probably  ma.le  from 

neceHmty,  tho  native  not  being  able  to  «„Z 

t  at  he  could  get.  If,  then,  one  of  theao 
clubs  were,  on  the  spur  of  tho  moment 
burled  at  an  object,  the  superior  vairwS 

would  irivlT'^'r''  "P"»  ''  «•"  -^  ""'««  le 
vroul.l    be  evident  as  well  us  the  curved 

course  which  it  would  lake  through  tl  e  afr 

whTeh  'n  rA.'^*"'  ''"''^^'^  '"  note  anythSi 
which   might   increase    the  power  of  hif 

weapons  would  be  sure  to  notice  tl  is  latteJ 

I  eculmr.ty,  and   to  perceive    the   valuafil 

uses  to  which  it  could  bo  turned.     He  voull 

therefore  try  various  forms  of  flattene«7rais. 

siles,  until  ho  at  last  reached  tho  true  boom- 

i.  Tfc  h!'*°^^'^  P-"'"*  ^'^«"*  t^*^  boomerang 
18,  that  the  curve  is  not  uniform,  and,  in  fivct 
scarcely  any  two  specimens  have  p'reclsdv 
the  same  curve.  Some  have  tho  curve  so 
I  sharp  that  it  almost  deserves  tho  name  of 
angle,  for  an  example  of  which  see  lig  8- 
0  hers,  fw  in  fig.  Q,  have  tho  curve  vc'rv 
slight;  while  others,  as  in  fig.  2,  have  a S 
doncy  to  a  double  curve,  ancl  there  is  isnep 
.men  in  the  British  Mu^oum' rwhiclK 

&  !    iT""?  'f.^'^'y  ''"''"y  marked.    The 
best  and  tynical  form  of  boomeranr,  is  how! 
over,  that  wTiich  is  shown  at  fig.  3.  Yh^  S 
■men  which  is  there  represented  was  nffie 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Darlin-r.  ^® 

Iho  natives  can  do  almost  anything  with 

?hi..S  TT".^'  ^""^  ^^"^  circuitous  course 
which  It  adopts  IS  rendered  its  most  useful 

ihRi    ho   unly   possessed    that    invaluable 
weapon,  a  gun  which  would  shoot  round  a 
corner,  and  just  such  a  weapon  does  the 
Au.inman  find  in  his  boomerang.    If  for 
exaiupie,  li»,  should  see  a  kangaroo  in  such  a 
position  th^^t  he  cannot  come  within  th J 
range  of  a  spear  without  showing  himself 
and  alarming  the  animal,  or  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  It  is   sheltered  from^'a  direct 
attack  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  he  will  steK 
mnT'^i^l'^''"'^.'*^^"*  disturbing  the  anT 
nial  and  then  will  throw  his  boomerang  in 
such  a  manner   that  it  circles  round'tl  e 
Sed  ^^^  ''"''"^^  "*  which  it  is 

That  such  precision  should  be  obtained 
witn  80  curious  a  weanon  sepms  vath^,.  ,„ 
markable,  but  thoae  of  my  readers  who  ^e 
accustomed  to  play  at  bowls  will   caU  to 
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mind  the  enormous  power  which  is  given  to 
them  by  the  "  bias,"  or  weighted  side  of  the 
bowl,  and  the  bold  curves  which  they  can 
force  the  missile  to  execute,  when  they  wish 
to  send  the  bowl  round  a  number  of  obsta- 
cles which  are  in  ity  way.  The  boo  uerang 
is  used  aa  a  sort  of  aerial  bowl,  with  the 
advantage  that  the  expert  thrower  is  able 
to  alter  the  bias  at  will,  and  to  make  the 
weapon  describe  almost  any  curve  that  ha 
chooses. 

It  is  even  said  that,  in  case  there  should 
be  obstacles  which  prevent  the  boomerang 
from  passing  round  the  tree,  the  native  has 
the  jwwer  of  throwing  it  so  that  it  strikes 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  tree,  and  then,  by 
the  force  of  the  throw,  leaps  over  the  top  of 
the  branches,  and  descends  upon  the  object 
at  which  it  is  thrown. 

On  page  ?39  is  shown  a  scene  on  the  river 
Murray,  in  which  the  natives  are  drawn  as 
they  appear  when  catching  the  shag,  a  spe- 
cies of  cormorant,  which  is  found  uiere  in 
great  numbers.  They  capture  these  birds 
m  various  ways,  sometimes  by  climbing  at 
night  the  trees  on  which  they  roost,  and 
seizing  them,  getting  severely  bitten,  by  the 
way,  on  their  naked  limbs  and  bodies.  They 
have  also  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  plant- 
ing sticks  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that 
they  p-iject  above  the  surface,  and  form 
convenient  resting-places  for  the  birds. 
Fatigued  with  diving,,  the  cormorants  are 
sure  to  perch  upon  them ;  and  as  they  are  doz- 
ing while  digesting  their  meal  of  fish,  the 
native  swims  gently  up,  and  suddenly  catches 
them  by  the  wings,  and  drags  them  under 
water.  He  always  breaks  the  nock  of  the 
bird  at  once. 

They  are  so  wonderfully  skilftil  in  the 
water,  that  when  pelicans  are  swimming 
unsuspectingly  on  the  surface,  the  natives 
approach  silently,  dive  under  them,  seize 
the  birds  by  the  legs,  jerk  them  under  water, 
and  break  both  the  wings  and  legs  so  rapidly 
that  the  unfortunate  birds  have  no  chance  of 
escape. 

Sometimes,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  natives  use  their  boomerangs  and  clubs, 
knock  the  birds  off  the  branches  on  which 
they  are  roosting,  and  secure  them  before 
they  have  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow 
of  the  weapon.  W  hen  approaching  cormo- 
mnts  and  other  aquatic  birds,  the  native  has 
a  very  ingenious  plan  of  disguising  himself. 
He  gathers  a  bunch  of  weeds,  ties  it  on  his 
head,  and  slips  quietly  into  the  water,  keep- 
ing his  whole  body  immersed,  and  only  al- 
lowing the  artificial  covering  to  be  seen. 
The  bird,  being  quite  accustomed  to  see 
patches  of  weeds  floating  along  the  water, 
takes  no  notice  of  so  familiar  an  object,  and 
80  allows  the  disguised  man  to  come  within 
easy  reach. 

To  return  to  the  boomerang.  The  reader 
may  readUy  have  imagined  that  the  manu- 
i<)iCturo  of  50  reiuarkable  uu  implemeut  is 


not  a  very  easy  one.  The  various  points 
which  constitute  the  excellence  of  a  boome- 
rang are  so  light  that  there  is  scarcely  an 
European  who  can  see  them,  especially  as 
the  shape,  size,  and  weight  of  the  weapon 
differ  so  much  according  to  the  locality 
in  which  it  was  made.  The  native,  when 
employed  in  making  a  boomerang,  often 
spends  many  days  over  it,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  imperfect  tools  which  he 
possesses,  but  by  reason  of  the  minute  care 
which  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
good  weapon. 

Day  after  day  he  may  be  seen  with  the 
boomerang  in  his  hand,  chipping  at  it  slowly 
and  circumspectly,  and  becoming  more  and 
more  careful  as  it  ajmroaches  completion. 
When  he  has  settled  tne  curve,  and  nearly 
flattened  it  to  its  proper  thickness,  he 
scarcely  makes  three  or  four  strokes  without 
balancing  the  weapon  in  bis  hand,  looking 
carefully  along  the  edges,  and  making  move- 
ments as  if  he  were  about  to  throw  it.  The 
last  few  chips  seem  to  exercise  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  powers  of  the  weapon,  and 
about  them  the  native  is  exceedingly  fastid- 
ious.  • 

Yet,  with  all  this  care,  the  weapon  is  a 
very  rough  one,  and  the  marks  of  the  flint 
axe  are  left  without  even  an  attempt  to 
smooth  them.  In  a  well-used  boomerang 
the  projecting  edges  of  the  grooves  made  by 
various  cuts  and  chips  become  quite  pol- 
ished by  friction,  while  the  sunken  portion 
is  left  rough.  In  one  fine  specimen  in  my 
possession  the  manufr.cturer  has  taken  a 
curious  advantage  of  these  grooves.  Be- 
sides marking  the  handle  end  by  covering  it 
with  cross-scorings  as  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, he  has  filled  the  grooves  with  the 
red  ochre  of  which  the  Australian  is  so  fond, 
and  for  some  eight  inches  the  remains  of 
the  red  paint  are  visible  in  almost  every 
groove. 

So  delicate  is  the  operation  of  boomerang 
making,  that  some  men,  natives  though  they 
be,  cannot  turn  out  a  really  good  weapon, 
while  others  arc  celebrated  for  their  skill, 
and  can  dispose  of  their  weapons  as  fast  as 
they  make  them.  One  of  the  native  "  kings  " 
Ml^s  a  well-known  boomerang  maker,  andhis 
weapons  were  widely  distributed  among  the 
natives,  who  knew  his  handiwork  as  an  artist 
knows  the  touch  of  a  celebrated  painter.  To 
this  skill,  and  the  comparative  wealth  which 
its  exercise  brought  him,  the  king  in  ques- 
tion owed  the  principal  part  of  his  author- 
ity. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  size  and  weight  of  tho 
boomerang  may  be  gained  by  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Aveapon  which  has  just  been 
mentioned.  It  is  two  feet  nine  inches  long 
when  measured  with  tlie  curve,  and  two  feet 
six  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  exactly  two 
inches  in  width,  only  narrowing  at  the  tips, 
and  its  weight  is  exactly  eleven  ounces. 
This,  by  the  way,  is-a  war  boomerang,  and  is 
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shaped  hke  that  which  is  shown  in  «  Boome 

mT  \V^%^^h  «g-  3-  Another  S- 
men,  which  is  of  about  the  same  weigfit  is 
shaped  lilce  that  of  fig.  8.  It  measures  'wo 
feet  five  inches  alone;  the  curve,  two  feet 
one  neh  from  tip  to  tip,  and  is  three  inches 

117  f^  '^  the  middl^  diminishing  gS^ 
ally  toward  the  tips.  °  ® 
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In  order  to  enable  thom  to  ward  off  these 
various  missiles,  the  natives  are  armed  with 
a  shield,  which  varies  exceedingly  in  shape 
and  dimensions  and,  indeed,  inlome  places 

il^°  "?'V^'.^v.  ''^^'•^'  ^°d  apparently  so  in' 
adequate  to  the  office  of  protecting  the  body 
that  when  strangers  come  to  visit^my  collec- 
tion I  often  have  much  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing hem  that  such  strange-looking^  obTects 
can  by  any  possibility  be  shields.  Is  tWe 
nniw.^w' *.?"«*y*°  *he  shields,!  have! 

whoh1  hi-*''"'  ^  ""™'^«''  of  exampLs! 
I-  ?i'  ^  ^el'.eve,  comprise  every  form  of 
shield  used  throughout  Australia.  Two  o f 
them  are  from  specimens  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, several  from  that  of  Colonel  Lane  Fox 
others  are  drawn  from  examples  In  the 
?v  M,    An ''"'?'  ^^^  ^'  '^'^  ^^--^  sketched 

As  a  general  fact,  the  shield  is  very  solid 

more  like  a  club  with  which  a  man  can  bo 
knocked  down,  than  a  shield  whereby  he  can 
be  saved  from  a  blow,  several  of  th/m  ha>° 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  row  of  shields 
on  page  742,  he  will  see  that  figs.  2  and  3  ex- 
hUjit  wo  views  of  the  same  slTield.  This  ^s 
one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  the  weanon 
£  of  w"1  "^^«»ghout  a  considerabirP: 
tion  of  Western  Australia.  It  is  cut  out  of 
a  solid  piece  of  the  ever  useful  gum  tree  and 

As  mav  be  seen  bv  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion, the  form  of  the  shield  is  somewhat^ 
triangular,  the  face  which  forms  the  fron  of 

handlerini'r"  '^It'^^  ^"""''^d,  and    he 
nancue  being  formed  by  cutting  throuo'h  the 

ThfhTnS'-''  '^'  othe'r  two  faeces  converge 
Ihe  handle  is  very  small,  and  could  scarcelv 
be  used  by  an  ordinary  European,  thou4  it 
IS  amply  wide  enough  for  the  small  and  tlel 
cate  looking  hand  of  the  AustmUan  naS 
^iZV  ^/'»f »  hand  but  is  yet  too  large 
Thi  ri'^'^""-';;''"'''"  «^*«ld  comfortably^ 
The  reader  will  see  that  by  this  mode  of 
forming  the  handle  the  wrist  has  gre^tilv 

S^^tL^X/^.^'^'^'^  '''"^  sirS'siX' 
This  fu^ulfS*'"'*  movement  of  the  hand, 
thnlnit  ^  '^  y^''^  "^^^^^^l'  especially  when 
the  instrument  is  used  for  warding  off  the 
spear  or  the  club,  weapons  which  nted  only 
to  be  just  turned  asiSe  in  order  to  eSe 
thein  away  from  the  body.  ^  ^^ , 

.   One  of  these  shields  in  m,r  ^,.r n...,.     I 

1^  a  very  fine  example  of  the  "instrument  and  | 


its  dimensions  will  serve  to  guide  the  reader 
as  to  the  usual  form,  size,  and  weight  of  an 
Australian.shield.  It  me'asures  eSy  twS 
feet  seven  inches  in  length, and  is  five  inches 
wide  at  the  middle,  wlticri  is  the  broadest 
part.  The  width  of  the  hole  which  receives 
the  hand  is  three  inches  and  three-eighths! 
thtlKfoi^'d^  «»^-'^--ther^more 
The  extraordinary  weight  of  the  shield  in 

s"hock1./V'K''"  *"^°«^'«  "  tJ  reSI,  I 

ma^  h     the  boomerang,  the  force  of  which 

may  be    estimated   by  its  weight,  eleven 

ounces,  multiplied  by  the  force  witk  whkh 

U 18  hurled.    His  terrible  weapon  canS  be 

merely  turned  aside,  like  the  spear  or  thp 

waddv,  and  often  seekis  to  recef^an  ad^! 

tional  impulse  from  striking  any  object  as 

I  fi"  'u^ulu'^^y  «^«  by  reference  to  S  737 

m  which  the  mode  of  throwing  the  bwme- 

T^  '^  described.    A  boomering  nS  be 

oye^r^if  'it^W  Z\  r^'^'y  parried,  and  more! 

wKr  "''  *  '"''""'^  ^'^    "^'^  *^Sls 

Even  if  it  be  met  with  the  shield  and 
stopped,  It  is  apt  to  break,  and  the  *wo 
alves  to  converge  upon  the   body     The 
very  fragments  of  the  boomeran<»  seJm  able 
to  inflict  almost  as  much  ilury  as  the  entire 

^'-liich  the  natives  are  so  addicted  a  mnn 
^^^  ««^n  to  fall  to  the  ground  ^Sh  liis  b™dy 

fnr7  VV  f  r^arding  off  the  boomerang,  therl^ 

fci  wf  ^^'«f  «^^'»  f  the  Austmlian  is 
Shown.  When  he  sees  the  weapon  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  which  will  bring  it  to  h?m  Z 
steps  forward  so  as  to  meet^it;  and  "T'the 
boomerang  clashes  against  the   sftekl   he 

If  fhu'^i^  '''""'"  *  ^^'"^  *"rn  with  the  wrist 
It  this  manoeuvre  be  properly  executed  tlin 
boomerang  breaks  to  pieces.Vnd  the  fVa^^ 
tTetidd  '''"'^  "P"'"'  ^^  ''''  movemeire 

bit^'S^:^1r^— £ 

hibitionsof  his  quickness  of  eyl  and  hand" 
allowed  himself  to  be  pelted  with  or  cket 
balls,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards,  havinl 
nothing  wherewith  to  protect  himself  buf 
the  shield  and  the  leowal,  or  an"  ular  club 
and  Kl/T^  ""'''}  to  ^hield^So  b^^J; 
and  the  latter  to  guard  the  legs.    The  force 
and  accuracy  with  which  a  practised  crkk^ 
^ZuT  throw  the  ball  »re  familiar  5o  al 
Englishmen,  and  it  was  really  wonderful  to 
see  a  man,  with  no  clothes  but  a  skfn  ti-ht 

wme  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  club  in  his 

S'  ricESls  t',  '''"'''  ^  pStive  rS 
yi  t-ncKet-lmlls  as  lonjr  as  jinv  nno  ut«,i  4^„ 

inscathU"""'  '"^  '""^  out  -of"the  ordei' 
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ITot  the  least  surprising  part  of  the  per- 
formance waa  the  coolness  with  which  he 
treated  the  whole  affair,  and  the  almost  in- 
stmctive  knowledge  that  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess respecting  the  precise  destination  of 
each  ball.    If  a  ball  went  straight  at  his 
body  or  head,  it  was  met  and  blocked  by  the 
shield;  if  it  were  hurled  at  his  legs,  the  club 
knocked  it  aside.    As  to  those  which  were 
sure  not  to  hit  him.  he  treated  them  with 
contemptuous  indifference,  just  moving  his 
head  a  little  on  one  side  to  allow  the  bSl  to 
pass,  which  absolutely  ruffled  hiis  hair  as  it 
shot  by,  or  lifting  one  arm  to  allow  a  ball  to 
pass  between  the  limb  and  his  body,  or,  if  it 
were  aimed  but  an  inch  wide  of  him,  taking 
no  notice  of  it  whatever.    The  shield  which 
he  used  virith  such  skill  was  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  has  just  been  described,  and 
was  probably  selected  because  its  weight 
enabled  it  to  block  the  balls  without  the 
hand  that  held  it  feeling  the  shock. 

To  all  appearances,  the  natives  expend 
much  more  labor  upon  the  shield  than  upon 
the  boomerang,  the  real  reason,  however, 
being  that  much  ornament  would  injure  tlie 
boomerang,  but  can  have  no  injurious  effect 


grooves,  and  each  groove  has  been  filled 
with  red  ochre.    The  space  between  is  filled 
m  with  a  double  zigzag  pattern,  and  the 
effect  of  all  these  lines,  simple  as  they  are 
IS  perfectly  artistic  and  consistent.  ' 

The  pattern,  by  the  way,  is  one  that  seems 
common  to  all  savage  races  of  men,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  found,  and  is  to  be  seen 
on  weapons  made  by  the  ancient  races  now 
long  passed  away,  among  the  Kaffir  tribes  of 
south  Africa,  the  cannibal  tribes  of  Central 
Western  Africa,  the  inhabitants  of  the  vari- 
ous Polynesian  islands,  the  savages  of  the 
extreme  north  and  extreme  south  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  natives  of  the  great  continent 
of  Australia. 

At  fig.  7  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
may  be  seen  a  shield  made  of  solid  wood,  in 
which  the  triangular  form  has  been  devel- 
oped in  a  very  curious  manner  into  a  quad- 
rangular shape.  The  handle  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  former  shield 
i.e.  by  cutting  through  two  of  the  faces  o^ 
the  triangle,  while  the  front  of  the  shield, 
instead  of  being  a  tolerably  round  face 
IS  flattened  out  into  a  sharp  edge.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  instrument 
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upon  the  shield.  By  reference  to  the  illus- 
tration, the  reader  will  see  that  the  face  of 
the  shield  is  covered  with  ornament,  which, 
simple  m  principle,  is  elaborate  in  detail. 

Ihere  is  a  specimen  in  my  collection 
Which  is  ornamented  to  a  very  great  extent 
on  its  face,  the  sides  and  the  handle  bein"^ 
perfectly  plain.  It  has  a  number  of  lines 
drawn  transversely  in  bands,  which,  how- 
ever are  seven  instead  of  five  in  number. 

Xiacn    band    m    or.mnnaoA    ^e    lU, _: 


that  looks  less  like  a  shield  than  does  this 
curious  weapon,  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting 
as  small  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  enemy." 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Southern 
Australian  who  uses  these  shields  has  not 
to  defend  himself  against  aiTows,  from 
which  a  man  can  onlv  be  defended  by  con- 
cealing his  body  behind  shelter  which  is 
proof  against  them:  he  has  only  to  guard 
ajjaiuat  the  spear  and  boouieraug,  and  occa- 


men,  wher- 


than  SIX  inches  in  width,  and  barelvthroP 
inches  thiclc  in  the  midcile.    Ite^Xht  is 
just  two  pounds.     Such   a  weapon  feems 
much  more  like  a  club  than  a  shield,  a^ 
mdeed,  ,f  held  by  one  end,  its  sharp'  edge 

hAe"  "'^"^  "^'^^  ^'•«^*  effect  upon  tSe 
head  of  an  enemy,  fike  most  Australian 
shields  It  is  covered  with  a  pattern  of  the 
same  character  as  that  whicli  has  alrej^v 
been  men  loned,  and  it  has  been  so  S 

r."lfil  P*"  K*'^  ^'"^  ««h^«  that  it  is  of  a 
reddish  mahogany  color,  and  the  real  hue 
of  the  wood  can  only  be  seen  by  scraoinff 
off  some  of  the  stained  surfacfe.   ^Rmf 
for  this  kind  of  shield  is  tamarang,  and  it  is 
much  used  in  dances,  in  which  it°'is  struck 
at  regular  intervals  with  the  waddy. 
.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  shield  which 
18  much  more  solid  than  either  of  uS 
which  have  been  described.    The  manufno 
turer  ev  dently  found  the  labor  of  chTppin; 
the  wood  too  much  for  him,  and  accorE<r^f 
made  much  use  of  fire,  forming  hTsshiS 
by  alternate  charring  and  scrapln".    The 
handle  is  rather  curiouslv  made  V  cutting 
two  deep  holes  side  by  side  in  thl  back "f 
the  shield,  the  piece  o/wood  between  them 
being  rounded  Into  a  handle.  As  is  the  S I 
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with  most  of  the  shields,  the  handle  is  a 

very  small  one.    The  face  of  thrshicld  ia 

r.v?  i^I'^""   t^^°  either   of  those  which 

?oJnde^'V°-"'"^'  «°^    "    >^--y  sljhtty 
rounded.    It   is   ornamented   wiUi   carvpfl 

moTo/  th"pJ°"^5  r^V^  «hlitSe1 
f^J^:  u  "',  "°^  the  whole  implement 
^asrougrh  and  unsightly  an  article^  as  cau 
^fV  he  imagined,  in  spite  of  the  labor 
wliich  has  been  {.estowed  upon  it!  ^' 
ne  now  come  to  another  clnss  nf  bUi^ia 

aTakki'  'sht',r  ^°-=-  hrthl^tl^'of'S 
namP  of  wf^^  '"  ^^"o^''^'  ^'"^  e"»ed  by  the 
name  of  Hieleman.     Some  of  these  iarfc 
shields  are  of  considerable  size,  and  arc  so 
r^''  u""  the  middle  that,  when'  the  owne? 
crouches   behind    them,  'they  protect  ?he 
l?reater  part  of  his  body.    As  tlipTffnmnJi 
tively  thin  material  of  Wh  they  are  ^S 
posed  prevents  the  handle  from  being  maS^s 
fe?"tt.ng  into  the  shield  itself,  the  nKfis 
obliged  to  make  the  handle  separatetv  and 
S  tt  '^^  '^l'^^  i'y  -«riourmethK°'* 
f„    \t^°  u'V?°^^t  mode  of  fixing  the  handle 
to  a  Mulabakka  shield  is  seen  It  figs  4  and 
n'rofili""^"  742  which  exhibit  the  f^nt  aSd 
profile  views  of  the  same  shield.    Another 
^."'ahakka  is  shown  at  fig.  6.    oie  faces  of 
all  the  Mulabakka  shields^are  covered  with 
ornamented  patterns,  mostly  on  the  uTiS 
zigzag  principle,  but  some  having  a  pattern 
in  whicfi  curves  form  the  chief  element 
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EEAL  WAR  rinCNOWN  TO  THB  AUSTRALIANS  -  FBUDS  AND  THE  CAITSES  OP  THEM-A  SAVAGE  TOtJIlNA- 
MENT -VENGEANCE  FOB  DEATH-THB  TROPHY  OF  VICTORY  -  AUSTRALIAN  VENDETTA  -  FIRE- 
SIGNALS-DEATH  OF  TARMEENIA- ORDEAL  OF  BATTLE  -  CANNIBALISM  AS  AN  ADJUNCT  OF  WAR 
-DANCES  OF  THB  ABORIGINES  -  THE  KURI  DANCE  AND  ITS  STRANGE  ACCOMPANIMENTS  -  THE 
PALTI  DANCE— THE  CONCLUDING  FIGURE -DANCE  OF  THE  PARNKALLA  TIUBE  -  ORDINARY  COB- 
BOBBOREES- THE  KANQABOO  DANCE  —  TA8MANIAN  DANCE. 


The  mention  of  these  various  weapons  nat- 
urally leads  us  to  warfare;  and  that  they  are 
intended  for  that  purpose  the  existence  of 
the  shields  is  a  proof.  Offensive  weapons, 
such  as  the  spear  and  the  club,  may  be 
used  merely  for  killing  game;  but  the  shield 
can  only  be  employed  to  defend  the  body 
from  the  weapons  of  an  enemy 

War,  however,  as  we  understand  the  word, 
IS  unknown  anions  the  Australians.  They 
have  not  the  intellect  nor  the  organization 
for  it,  and  so  we  have  the  curious  fact  of 
skilled  warriors  who  never  saw  a  battle.  No 
single  tribe  is  large  enough  to  take  one  side 
in  a  real  battle;  and,  even  supposing  it  to 
possess  sufficient  numbers,  there  is  no  spirit 
of  discipline  by  means  of  which  a  force  could 
be  gathered,  kept  together,  or  directed,  even 
if  it  were  assembled. 

Yet,  though  real  war  is  unknown,  the 
Australian  natives  are  continually  fighting, 
and  almost  every  tribe  is  at  feucl  with  its 
neighbor.  The  cause  of  quarrel  with  them 
is  almost  invariably  the  possession  of  some 
territory.  By  a  sort  of  tacit  arrangement, 
the  various  tribes  have  settled  themselves 
m  certain  districts;  and,  although  they  are 
great  wanderers,  yet  they  consider  them- 
selves the  rightful  owners  of  their  own  dis- 
trict. 

It  mostly  happens,  however,  that  members 
of  one  tribe  trespass  on  the  district  of  another, 
especially  if  it  be  one  in  which  game  of  any 
•kind  is  plentiful.    And  sometimes,  when  a 
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tribe  has  gone  off  on  a  travelling  expedition, 
another  tribe  will  settle  themselves  in  the 
vacated  district;  so  that,  when  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  soil  return,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  quarrel.  The  matter  is  usually  settled 
by  a  skirmish,  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  mek'e  of  ancient  chivalry,  and  is  con- 
ducted according  to  well-understood  regula- 
tions. 

The  aggrieved  tribe  sends  a  challenge  to 
the  offenders,  the  challenger  in  question 
bearing  a  bunch  of  emu's  feathers  tied  on 
the  top  of  a  spear.  At  daybreak  next  morn- 
ing the  warriors  array  themselves  for  battle, 
painting  their  bodies  in  various  colors,  so  as 
to  make  themselves  look  as  much  like  de- 
mons, and  as  much  unlike  men,  as  possible, 
laying  aside  all  clothing,  and  arranging  their 
various  weapons  for  the  fight. 

Having  placed  themselves  in  battle  array, 
at  some  little  distance  from  each  other,  the 
opposite  sides  begin  to  revile  each  other  in 
quite  a  Homeric  manner,  taunting  their  an- 
tagonists with  cowardice  and  want  of  skill 
in  their  weapons,  and  boasting  of  the  great 
deeds  which  they  are  about  to  do.  'V^hen, 
by  means  of  interposing  these  taunts  with' 
shouts  and  yells,  dancing  from  one  foot  to 
the  other,  quivering  and  poising  their  spears, 
and  other  mechanical  modes  of  cxcitin<'- 
themselves,  they  have  worked  themselves 
up  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  fury  they  begin 
to  throw  the  spears,  and  the  combat  becomes 
general.    Confused  as  it  appears,  it  is,  how- 


ever  arranged  with  a  sort  of  order.  Each 
warnor  seects  his  antagonist;  so  thaf  ?^e 
fight  IS,  in  tact,  a  series  of  duels  rather  thn^n 
a  battle,  and  the  whole  business  bTars  a  c5r" 
ous  resemblance  to  the  mode  of  fllht^n^'n 
the  ancient  days  of  Troy.  "o""ng  in 

«.!Tf  ""?"i^  "''^  combatants  stand  in  rather 
scattered  fines,  or,  as  we  should    say    in 
wide  skirmishing  order.    The  gestures  wih 
which  tlioy  try  to  irritate  thefr  oSponJnts 
are  very  cunous,  and  often  grotesque"  the 
chief  object  being  apparently  to  iXce  the 
antag(.n.st  to  throw  tiie  first  spear     Some- 
times thev  stand  H'ith  their  feet  very  Slv 
apart,  and   their  knees  straight    aYt^rtS 
manner  which  will  be  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  native  dances.    Whe  so  stand 
mg,  they  communicate  a  peculiar  ou^verint 
movement  to  the  legs,  and  pretend  to  offi>? 

tun  their  backs  on  their  adversary  and 
challenge  him  to  throw  at  them  or' thev 
drop  on  a  hand  and  knee  for  the  s'am^  ^^^ 

Mr.  M'Gillivray  remarked  that  two  snear- 
men  never  throw  at  the  same  combatant- 
but,  even  with  this  advantage  the  skm  nf 
he  warrior  is  amply  tested,  anct it  is  sSis- 
ing  to  see  how,  by  the  mere  inflection  of 
the  body,  or  the  lifting  a  le-  orarm7h5 
avoid  a  spear  which  otherwise  must' hv^ 
wounded  them.  Wliile  the  fight  sgS 
on,  the  women  and  children  remain  in  t? 

sS^'o^wln"  *l"  T^^'^  -id^utter  ng" 
Sar^te.^^^^'^''™-o-'l^"ing'in 

timuTlr-^  ^^^  ^p''*  i«  *  very  bloody  one 

Eur^^ern'a  "^.r"iir'^Si"r'?>'"-r 

howcVer,  nuich  bLd  J^^^e^ZA 
only  one  man  be  actually  imlT  f,  I  f ? 

^tS:  r" «!'- A 'i  If omti'g^ 

other  causes  beside  the  quarrel  for  tf-rri 

tSs"''^„e'''?':f  °  "  ^^"'  betwSn*T,^- 
triDes.  One  of  those  cases  is  a  very  curious 
one.    A  woman  had  been  bitten  bv  a  sn-  k»! 

Is  SSSig- 

uowevcr,  the  woman  died  in  a  few  hm.!:!' 

bo  but  little  coT^i'S  ji^-rsnw'o: 
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th^tJ'''^  according  to  Australian  ideas 
the  feud  waa  a  justiffable  one. 

Ihe  natives  of  the  part  of  AnstmUo 
where  this  event  occurred  have  a  cSu« 
Shn.T''"''"^  death.  Should  any  one  ^ 
ThlTKu^^^''^''''^   ^'''»«e.  they  think    that 

marralvl\thi?r'^  ^^  ^  ^''^'  bird  calfed 
«itl!^„^  '  ?^"'<-h  comes  secretly  to  the  sick 
person,  seizes  him  round  the  wais  in  Ws 
caws,  and  squeezes  him  to  death  Sow  the 
marralya  is  not  a  real  bird,  but  a  mS 

hostile'tH^  "'T^^'«  "  '"^^  belonging^  a 

ostile  tribe,  who  assumes  the  shape  of  the 

bird,  and  so  finds  an  opportunity  of  doin^ 

fe"ud"-^"ri^n  *^  '^'  ''J""'  ^^'"^  ''^^^  he  s'^f 
iJtt'  ^•^g.made  up  his  mind  that  the 
snake  which  Bit  the  woman  was  not  a  veno! 
mous  one,  her  husband  could  not  of  coura^ 
be  expected  to  change  his  opinion  and  so  i? 
was  agreed  upon  that  one  of  a  ne'i^l  Coring 
tribe  with  whom  they  were  at  Si  Zj 
have  become  a  mar/alya,  and  killed  Z 
woman.  The  usual  chaL'nge  las  Le  con 
S!yV   ^'-^^  ''  --    a   se^JZ 

rZw'^'i,"*^ '""'""  ««■  the  scalp,  or  other 
trophy  they  open  the  body,  tear  out  the  fat 

"  take  fat^'  iff  ^'■'''*  '"  ""'  ^"«'""^'  'hat  to 
_  lake  lat     is  a  common  paraphrase  for  kill 

mg  an  enemy;  and  whJn  two  antagonists' 
are  opposed  to  each  other,  each  is  swe  to 

foriir*A'l^%'''°*''«"''"'«t  «'-»  f^"S£ 
101    him.    As  far  as  can  be  learned    thev 

Sor  with  Tf.  '^''  ""^  practice  endues  S 
^Mon  S,*^''  courage  of  the  slain  man  in 
addition  to  his  own;  and,  as  a  renutation  fnr 
being  a  warrior  of  prowess  is  tl^on  v  dfs^ 
nction  that  a  native  Australian  can  aehievT 
It  may  be  imagined  that  he  is  exceed  nX' 
anxious  to  secure  such  an  aid  tolmbU  on  ^ 

JSlot  from  del  berate  crueltv  huTf  -Vrv;  *u 
utter  thoughtlessness  a^'d^rX^7f    n'' 
fl  ctmg  pain  which  characterizes  aU  savages" 
the  yiclorious  warrior  does  not  troub  e  S-' 
self  to  wait  for  the  death  of  his  enemy  bSe 
taking  his  strange  war  trophy.    Shm.ld  th« 
man  bo  entirely  disabled  it  is  eiSi  for 
the  Australian,  who  turns  him  on  hi"  1  ack 
opens  his  body  with  the  quartz  knf^fwlS 
has  already  been  described    tears  aut  Ih^ 
coveted  prize,  and  rubs  himself  vith^untn 
his  whole  body  and  limbs  shine  as    fE 
were  burnished    Oftentimes  it  has  ha,  penec^ 
that  a  wounded  man  has  been  thus  treated 
and  has  been  doomed  to  see  hisconnueror 
adorn  himself  before    his    eyes      SiZ 

thi^inr^'T  •"•'■"'■y'  «"^h  a  wound  a! 

a  f  er  receh-ing%irinrry/so'lS 
fully  strong  is  the  Australian  cbnstitution 

andTr^^'f"''  "'"'*'  f^'''^'  spread  vfry  wiclelv 
and  last  for  a  very  lone  thn^     iiofo  •"  fk- 

uoclaratiou    of  w^r,    the    opposing  '  tribes 
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refrain  from  attacking  each  other,  but,  after 
that  declaration  is  once  made,  the  greatest 
secrecy  is  often  observed,  and  the  warrior  is 
valuecl  the  highest  who  contrives  to  kill  his 
enemy  without  exposing  himself  to  danger. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sort  of  wild  chivalry 
about  the  Australians,  mingled  with  mucn 
that  is  savage  and  revolting.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  these  traits  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
M'Gillivray. 

An  old  man  had  gone  on  a  short  expedi- 
tion in  his  cunoe,  while  the  men  of  his  tribe 
were  engaged  in  catching  turtle.  He  was 
watched  by  a  partj'  belonging  to  a  hostile 
tribe,  who  followed  and  speared  him.  Leav- 
ing tlieir  spears  in  the  body  to  indicate  their 
identity,  they  returned  to  shore,  and  made  a 
great  fire  by  way  of  a  challenge.  Seeing 
the  signal,  and  knowing  that  a  column  of 
thick  smoke  is  almost  always  meant  as  a 
challenge,  the  men  left  their  turtling,  and, 
on  finding  that  the  old  man  was  missing, 
instituted  a  search  after  him.  As  soon  as 
they  discovered  the  body  they  lighted 
another  fire  to  signify  their  acceptance  of 
the  challenge,  and  a  party  of  them  started 
off  the  same  evening  in  order  to  inflict 
reprisals  on  the  enemy. 

They  soon  came  upon  some  natives  who 
belonged  to  the  inimical  tribe,  but  who  had 
not  been  concerned  in  the  murder,  and 
managed  to  kill  the  whole  party,  consisting 
of  four  men,  a  woman,  and  a  girl.  They  cut 
off  the  heads  of  their  victims,  and  returned 
with  great  exultation,  shouting  and  blowing 
conch-shells  to  announce  their  victory. 

The  heads  were  then  cooked  in  an  oven, 
and  the  eyes  scooped  out  and  eaten,  together 
with  portions  of  the  cheeks.  Only  those 
who  had  been  of  the  war-party  were  allowed 
to  partake  of  this  horrible  feast.  When  it 
was  over  the  victors  began  a  dance,  in 
which  they  worked  themselves  into  a  per- 
fect frenzy,  kicking  the  skulls  over  the 
ground,  and  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  hide- 
ous antics.  Afterward  the  skulls  were  hun" 
up  on  two  cross  slicks  near  the  camp,  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  undisturbed. 

Fire,  by  the  way,  is  very  largely  used  in 
making  signals,  which  are  understood  all 
over  the  continent.  A  large  fire,  sending 
up  a  great  column  of  smoke,  is,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  almost  invariably 
a  sign  of  defiance,  and  it  is  sometimes  kin- 
dled daily  until  it  is  answered  by  another. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  denote  that  he  is  in  want 
of  assistance,  he  lights  a  small  fire,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  sends  up  its  little  column  of 
smoke,  he  extinguishes  it  suddenly  by 
throwing  earth  on  it.  This  is  repeated'until 
the  required  assistance  arrives. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  natives  were  not  known  so 
well  as  they  are  now,  many  of  the  settlers 
were  murdered  by  the  natives,  simply 
through  their  system  of  fire-signalling. 
One  or  two  natives,  srenerallv  old  men  or 


women,  as  causing  Ic.  t  suspicion,  and 
being  entirely  unarmed,,  would  approach 
the  farm  or  camp,  and  liang  about  it  for 
some  days,  asking  for  food,  and  cooking  it 
at  their  own  little  flres. 

The  white  men  had  no  idea  that  every 
fire  that  was  lighted  was  a  signal  that  was 
perfectly  well  understood  by  a  force  of 
armed  men  that  was  hovering  about  them 
under  cover  of  the  woods,  nor  that  the  little 
puffs  of  smoke  which  occasionally  arose  ia 
the  distance  were  answers  to  the  signals 
made  by  their  treacherous  guests.  When 
the  spies  thought  thatj  their  hosts  were 
lulled  into  security,  they  made  the  battle- 
signal,  and  brought  down  the  whole  force 
upon  the  unsuspecting  whites. 

The  Australians  are  wonderflilly  clever 
actors.  How  well  they  can  act  honesty  and 
practise  theft  has  already  been  mentioned. 
They  have  also  a  way  of  appearing  to  be 
unarmed,  and  yet  having  weapons  ready  to 
hand.  Tliey  will  come  out  of  the  bush,  with 
green  boughs  in  their  hands  as  signs  of  peace, 
advance  for  some  distance,  and  ostenta- 
tiously throw  down  their  spears  and  other 
weapons.  They  then  advance  again,  appa- 
rently unarmed,  but  each  man  trailing  a 
spear  along  the  grf^und  by  means  of  his  toes. 
As  soon  as  they  are  within  spear  range, 
they  pick  up  their  weapons  with  their 
toes,  which  are  nearly  as  flexible  and  useful 
as  fingers,  hurl  them,  and  then  retreat  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  grounded  their 
weapons. 

The  Australians  have  a  tenacious  memory 
for  injuries,  and  never  lose  a  chance  of 
reprisal.  In  1849,  some  men  belonging  to 
the  Badulega  tribe  had  been  spending  two 
months  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  natives  of 
Muralug.  One  of  their  hosts  had  married 
an  Itdlega  woman,  and  two  of  the  brothers 
were  staying  with  her.  The  Badulegas 
happened  to  remember  that  several  years 
before  one  of  their  own  tribe  had  been 
insulted  by  an  ItiUega.  So  they  killed  the 
woman,  and  tried  to  kill  her  brothers  also, 
but  only  succeeded  in  murdering  one  of 
them.  They  started  at  once  for  their  home, 
taking  the  heads  as  proof  of  their  victory, 
and  thought  that  they  had  done  a  great  ari 
praisewortliy  action. 

A  similar  affair  took  place  among  some  of 
the  tribes  of  Port  Essington.  A  Monobar 
native  had  been  captured  when  thieving, 
and  was  imprisoned.  He  attempted  to 
escape,  and  in  so  doing  was  shot  by  the  sen- 
tinel on  duty.  By  rights  his  family  ought  to 
have  executed  reprisals  on  a  white  man;  but 
they  did  not  venture  on  such  a  step,  and 
accordingly  picked  out  a  native  who  was  on 
good  terms  with  the  white  man,  and  killed 
7dm.  The  friends  of  the  murdered  man 
immediately  answered  by  killing  a  Mon- 
obar, and  so  the  feud  went  on.  In  each 
case  the  victim  was  murdered  while  sleep- 
insr.  a  number  of  natives  auietlv  surroundinz 


of  vengeance  belongs  to  the  mSriaK 
male  warrior  of  the  family.    On  Buch  occa! 
Sions   he  wll    solemnly  Lcept   the  office 
adorn  h.mself  with  the  red  war-paint,  soW 
his  best  weapons,  and  promise  pubHclv  not 
to  return  until  he  has  killed  a  male  of  the 
mimical  tribe.    How  pertlnaciouslv  the  Au 
strahan  will  adhere  \o  his  bloS/purposJ 
ulyd^  seen  from  an  anecdote  relate/ by^Mn 

He  was  startled  one  night  by  the  furi- 
ous barking  of  his  dogs.    5n  taking  a  Ian 

bllck'^'named  '4''"  °"  ^''°  gr^aVok 

vvuereupon  he  drove  his  spear  into  the  nW 
man's  side,  and  was  beating  him  to  death 

fni;.nH       /""""p  '"*"'  a  Singularly  power- 

<Io.vnI„lhB,»ri,andlefthim      '  '     '"" 
house    and^T™""-'""'"'  "'<"«  «>  Ite 

jvp»",   auu   ais    time    too    muoh    mi    'i-r^ 
Tarmeen  a."     The  alarm  r!f^      ,J      *™ 

bS  fellow  \o7l°*''^\°  '*'**  tJ^at  the  old 
"irtCK  leiiow  had   been   burned    to  (Uath 

lS^Ze\?r'^  -arSeX^wiZrthS 
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"pon  the  ne'rson  of Ta  "'^f  ,Pr«cess-was 
A"  1-  -  -P  -"  -  *fl°e  sleek  VOUntr  hla«V 
••"-,«uvii2g  nnibheu  his  morning VrepM? 


fence,  and  was  severelv  b^afpn  h„  * 
natives,  who  broke  his  Sto  wUh  a  clu^b  ^nS 
^id  his  head  open  wiU  a  flshtni  «;  *^ 
Considerable  conFusion^took  plfce' "n^d  aT ?S 
the  elders  decided  that  the  punishment  Z. 
much  in  excess  of  the  offence  and  twiiT"* 
the  wounded  man  recovered',  thf  two  'aTsaH* 
ants  were  to  offer  their  heads  to  him  s^?w 

it  ^/'J'^e  description  of  the  intertribal  feuds 

peZty  ^  s?r1>ngly!''  ^'°^'°«  «"^^  »  ^'^ 
That  the  flesh  of  human  beings  is  eat^n 
by  the  Australians  is  an  undSbfe  fiS? 
but  It  must  be  remarked  tha?2uch  an  act  L' 
often  intended  as  a  ceremonial,  and  nol 
merely  as  a  means  of  allavins  hnm^., 

e'^Vr.**^^  palate.  rffbe'TSer! 
tomed  that  some  tribes  who  live  alon^  thA 
Murray  River  have  been  known  to  kiU  and 

tl^  doi^^ThU  ^hL°^  *^''-  fl^^'^  with  that  of 
me  aog.    ihis,  however,  only  occurs  in  «ao 

sons  of  great  scarcity;  and  that  the  event  w^ 
exceptional  and  not'customary;  is  evS 
from  the  fact  that  a  man  was  panted  out  L 
having  kUled  his  children  for^food  Now  1? 
IS  plain,  that,  if  cannibalism  was  the  custom 
such  a  man  would  not  be  sufflcientlv  con ' 
spicuous  to  be  specially  mentioned  tese' 
tribes  have  a  horrible  custom  of  kill  ng  little 
iT  tL  «»?  f^^^  of  their  fat.  with  Vwch 

■•"^j   Lrau  iiari-nooiTS. 

AnothAr   avamr^l^    -P ■.      .. 


Another  example  of  cannibalism  is  de- 
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scribed  by  Mr.  Angas  as  occurring  in  Now 
Soutli  Wales.  A  lad  liad  died,  and  liis  body 
was  talcen  by  several  young  men,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  following  remarkable  cere- 
monies. Tliey  began  by  removing  the  skin, 
together  witli  thv)  head,  rolling  it  round  a 
stake,  and  drying  it  over  the  Are.  While 
this  was  being  done,  the  parents,  who  had 
been  uttering  loud  lamentations,  took  the 
flesh  from  the  legs,  cooked,  and  ate  it  The 
remainder  of  the  oody  was  distributed  among 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  carried  away 
their  portions  on  the  points  of  their  spears; 
and  the  skin  and  bones  were  kept  by  the 
parents,  and  always  cai'ried  about  in  their 
wallets. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  mention  of 
the  weapons  and  mode  of  fighting  should 
lead  us  naturally  to  the  dances  of  the  Au- 
stralians. Such,  however,  is  the  case;  for  in 
most  of  their  dances  weapons  of  somt  sort 
are  introduced.  The  first  which  will  be  men- 
tioned is  the  Kuri  dance,  which  was  de- 
scribed to  Mr.  Angas  by  a  friend  who  had 
frequently  seen  it,  and  is  illustrated  on  the 
next  page.  This  dance  is  pei-formed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Adelaide  district.  It  seems 
to  have  one  point  in  common  with  the 
cotillon  of  Europe,  namely,  that  it  can  be 
varied,  shortenbd,  or  lengtlieued,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  players ;  so  that  if  a  spec- 
tator see  the  Kuri  dance  performed  six  or 
seven  times,  he  will  never  see  the  move- 
ments repeated  in  the  same  order.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  describes  a  single  Kuri  dance, 
and  from  it  the  reader  may  form  his  impres- 
sions of  its  general  character  :  — 

"  But  first  the  dranmtis  persmice  must  be 
introduced,  and  particularly  described.  The 
performers  were  divided  into  five  distinct 
classes,  the  greater  body  comprising  about 
twenty-five  young  men,  including  five  or  six 
boys,  painted  and  decorated  as  follows:  in 
nudity,  except  the  yoodna,  which  is  made 
expressly  for  the  occasion,  Avith  bunches  of 
gum-leaves  tied  round  the  legs  just  above 
the  knee,  which,  as  they  stamped  about, 
made  a  loud  switching  noise.  In  their 
hands  they  held  a  kntta  or  wirri,  and  some 
a  few  gum-leaves.  The  former  were  held  at 
arm's  length,  and  struck  alternately  with 
their  legs  aa  they  stamped.  They  were 
painted,  from  each  shoulder  down  to  the 
nips,  with  five  or  six  white  stripes,  rising 
from  the  breast;  their  faces  also,  with  white 
perpendicular  lines,  making  the  most  hide- 
ous appearance.    These  were  the  dancers. 

"  Next  came  two  groups  of  women,  about 
five  or  six  in  number,  standing  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  dancers,  merely  taking  the 
part  of  supernumeraries;  they  were  not 
painted,  but  had  leaves  in  their  hands, 
which  they  shook,  and  kept  beating  time 
with  their  feet  during  the  whole  perform- 
ance, but  never  moved  from  the  spot  where 
they  stflftd. 


"Next  followed  two  remarkable  charac- 
ters, painted  and  decorated  like  the  dancers, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  palj/erhUta  — 
a  singular  ornament  made  of  two  pieces  of 
stick  put  crosswise,  and  bound  together  by 
the  mamjna,  in  a  spreading  manner,  having 
at  the  oxtremities  feathers  opened,  so  as  to 
sot  it  oft"  to  the  best  advantage.  One  hud 
the  palyerlatla  stick  sideways  upon  his 
head,  while  the  other,  in  the  most  wizard- 
like manner,  kept  waving  it  to  and  fro  be- 
fore him,  corresponding  with  the  action  of 
his  head  and  legs. 

"  Then  followed  a  performer  distinguished 
by  a  long  spear,  from  the  top  of  which  a 
bunch  of  feathers  hung  suspended,  and  all 
down  the  spear  the  mnngna  was  wound;  he 
held  the  koonterno  (spear  and  feathers)  with 
both  hands  behind  liis  back,  but  occasion- 
ally altered  the  position,  and  waved  it  to 
the  right  and  left  over  the  dancers.  And 
last  came  the  sinj^ers — two  elderly  men  in 
their  usual  habiliments;  their  musical  in- 
struments were  the  katta  and  wirri,  on 
which  they  managed  to  beat  a  double  note; 
their  song  was  one  unvaried,  gabbling  tone. 

"The  night  was  mild;  the  new  moon 
shone  with  a  faint  light,  casting  a  depth 
of  shade  over  the  earth,  which  gave  a  som- 
bre appearance  to  the  surrounding  scene 
that  highly  conduced  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  approaching  play.  In  the  distance, 
a  black  mass  could  be  discerned  under  the 
gum-trees,  whence  occasionally  a  shout  ancl 
a  burst  of  flame  arose.  These  were  tho 
performers  dressing  for  the  dance,  and  no 
one  approached  them  while  thus  occupied. 

"  Two  men,  closely  wrapped  in  their  opos- 
sum-skins, noiselessly  approached  one  ol 
the  wurlies,  where  the  Kuri  was  to  be  per- 
formed, and  commenced  clearing  a  space 
for  the  singers;  this  done,  they  went  back 
to  the  singers,  but  soon  after  returned, 
sat  down,  and  began  a  peculiar  harsh  and 
monotonous  tune,  keeping  time  with  a  katta 
and  a  win-i  by ,  rattling  them  together. 
All  the  natives  of  the  different  vnirlies 
flocked  round  the  singers,  and  sat  down 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  two  or  thres 
row8>dcep. 

"  By  this  time  the  dancers  had  moved  in 
a  compact  body  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  spectators;  after  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  in  perfect  silence,  they  answered 
the  singers  by  a  singular  deep  shout  simul- 
taneously: twice  this  was  done,  and  then 
the  man  with  the  koonteroo  stepped  out,  his 
body  leaning  forward,  and  commenced  willi 
a  regular  stamp;  the  two  men  with  the ])alyer- 
tattas  followed,  stamping  with  great  regular- 
ity, the  rest  joining  in:  the  regular  and  alter- 
nate stamp,  the  wavinj^  of  tlie  pah/ertattn  to 
and  fro,  with  the  loud  switching  noise  of 
the  gum  leaves,  formed  a  scene  highly  char- 
acteristic of  the  Australian  natives.  In  this 
style  they  approached  the  singers,  the  spec- 
tators every  now  and  then  .shouting  fortb 
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thoir  applause.    For  tome  time  thev  kr.nf 

wiiy  bock  to  the  placA  they  th-ftt  HtftrtnH 
from,  and  sat  down.  The  ««//  tr/L/,.  . 
A^>rm«eroo  mon  were  the  losrwhT,  S  *"" 
UH  these  throe  singular  beirS  Bimpo.  their 
way  t<,  the  other  dancers  tLey  made  a  verv 
odd  appearance.  ^  ^'^^y 

"The  sinking  continued  for  a  short  tim« 
and  then  pipes  were  lighted-  8hoiif«  nf      ' 
Plause  ensued,  and  hoiC  ;«  convorslt.X 
rollowed.    After  resting  about  ten  minutes 
the  singers  commenced  again-  and  soon  nfti.' 

iuhe'Sb^'lS'^'' ^rt"^^ 

u>  me  call  by  the  peculiar  shout  already  mnn 

tmned,  and  then  performed  the  same  feat 

his  bacJc,  standing  on  the  left  leThn  i  i 
tune  with  the  rigiu  foot  twi'tchinl'ws  bod'y 
and  eye,  and  stamping  with  the  XS 
precision;  he  romaine.f  a  few  minS  Tn 
this  position,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
round,  stood  on  his  right  leg  and  dhl  ?hi 
same  once  with  his  left  foot  "" 

In  the  moan  while  the  two  men  with  thn 
Ste^tdTo  '^''^^  ^--.'^^heir^-nstni! 

B.  ent  trampers  po.-formed  their  partTqliaHy 

ground,  stood  in  a  stoopin^'posftL  hr-hS , 
Jt;  two  dancers  steppefl  up,^went  ihrou"! 
the  same  manwuvro  -in  tho  V,^„     i-  "•™"o" 

^ith  wonderful  7ei°u,r./tyaKt^.S 
final  stamp,  turned  round  and  grasped  tho 
Xfh  •"  "  ^toopi/ig  Positio'n,  and^soti  w  th 

"  Th/f;'  '°,  ^"'•'"'»-  '-»  circular  bocl?^  * 
The  palyertatta  men  now  nerformo,  fhn 
same  movement  on  each  side^of  E  boj  °  ' 

singers,  with  a  sort  of  r,r-.Z{^TL}l^'^}V.^ 
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or  groan  (after  the  manner  of  the^d^knn 
garoo,  as  they  say),  dispersed.  ^  ^""■ 

.      Uuring  the  whole  performanno  the  sin^r 
'ag  went  ou  In  one  continued- s-t'rain.ani; 


I  after  the  laatact  of  the  performom  the  mf 
Ing  accompaniment  of  'the  HK"rcoJ*l' 

selves  aXrlh^*'  Pfli-lormers   paint  tUm- 
gother  and  then  sauat  down  and  fumo  aftV^ 

£ts?f^thJLt%ki;;'&^^^ 

<lance,  in  whiclf  all  tlie  gesture  'conslsrof 
■mitation  of  emu-hunting,   the  man    who 

Both  men  and  women  take  part  In  f»,J« 
dance  painting  their  bodies  with  whi?e  and 
red  ochre,  and  each  furnished  with  a  sHok 
which  represents  the  paddle  They  beS 
to  dance  by  stationing  themselves  in  fwn 
'•"f;  but  with  the  stiSk  across  their  baSs 
and  held  by  the  arms,  while  they  move  their 
fee  alternately  to  the  tune  of  tKong  wiTh 
which   the   dance  is   accompanied      aV  « 

Front"  :^r Ufr.5!"  '""S  "^ '«" 'ks  to^'h: 

tront,  and  hold  them  as  they  do  naddles 
swaying  themselves  in  regular  dne  as  if 
they^were  paddling  in  one  of  the""  iTghf 

Another  dance,  the  object  of  which  is  nnf^ 
women  are  collected  in  a  group  and  bjnf 
Ihere  IS  a  rather  curious  dance  or  mov*. 

le"ffed  rnnnfl    »^Z     a         F'      -"^"Cy  Sit  CrosS- 

In  his  splendid  work  on  South  Aush-niio      " 

fnTsr.  P"'^1"-  f"«-'"«"  « ° 

ana  swaying  his  arms  in  hanpnnv  w.-fi,  »!,•' 

her'3n ''•     '^^^  ^^«'"*"  beginslumpin..'a8 
her  partner  approaches,  and  then  they  dance 
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back  again,  when  their  place  is  taken  by  a 
fresh  couple. 

Some  persons  have  supposed  that  this 
dance  is  a  religious  ceremony,  because  it  is 
usually  held  on  clear  moonlight  evenings. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  perlbrmed  during 
the  day-time. 

The  commonest  native  dance,  or  "  corrob- 
boree,"  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  Palti, 
and  which  is  represented  on  the  749th  page. 
It  is  always  danced  by  night,  the  fitful  blJize 
of  the  fire  being  thought  necessary  to  bring 
out  all  its  beauties. 

Before  beginning  this  dance,  the  perform- 
ers prepare  themselves  by  decorating  their 
bodies  in  some  grotesque  style  with  white 
and  scarlet  paints,  which  contrast  boldly  with 
the  shining  black  of  their  skins.  The  favor- 
ite pattern  is  the  skeleton,  each  rib  being 
marked  by  a  broad  stripe  of  white  paint,  and 
a  similar  stripe  running  down  the  breast  and 
along  the  legs  and  arms.  The  face  is  painted 
in  a  similar  fashion.  The  ett'ect  produced 
by  this  strange  pattern  is  a  most  startling 
one.  Illuminated  only  by  the  lightof  the  fire, 
the  black  bodies  and  limbs  are  scarcely  vis- 
ible against  the  dark  background,  so  tliat,  as 
the  performers  pass  backward  and  forw.ard 
in  the  movements  of  the  dance,  they  look 
exactly  like  a  number  of  skeletons  endued 
with  life  by  magic  powers. 

This  effect  is  increased  by  the  curious 
quivering  of  the  legs,  which  are  planted  firmly 
on  the  ground,  but  to  vhich  the  dancers  arc 
able  to  impart  a  rapid  vibratory  movement 
from  the  knees  upward.  The  wirris,  or 
clubs,  are  held  in  the  hands,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration,  and  at  certain  intervals  they  are 
brought  over  the  head,  and  clashed  violently 
togemer.  The  PnUi,  as  well  as  the  Kuvi 
dance  is  conducted  by  a  leader,  who  gives  the 
word  of  command  for  the  different  move- 
ments. Some  of  the  dancers  increase  their 
odd  appearance  by  making  a  fillet  from  the 
front  teeth  of  the  kangaroo,  and  tying  it 
round  their  foreheads. 

Once  in  a  year,  the  natives  of  some  districts 
have  a  very  grand  dance,  called  the  "cob- 
bongo  corrobboree,"  or  great  mystery  dance. 
This  dance  is  performed  oy  the  natives  of  the 
far  interior.  An  admirable  account  of  this 
dance  was  published  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don Wews  of  October  3,  1863,  and  is  here 
given.  "The  time  selected  for  this  great 
event  is  every  twelfth  moon,  and  during  her 
declination.  For  several  days  previous  a 
number  of  tribes  whose  territories  adjoin  one 
another  congregate  at  a  particular  spot, 
characterized  by  an  immense  mound  of  earth 
covered  with  ashes  (known  amongst  the 
white  inhabitants  as  'a  black's  oven')  and 
surrounded  by  plenty  of '  couraway  'or  water 
holes.  To  this  place  they  bring  numbers  of 
kangaroos, '  possums,  emus,  and  wild  ducks, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  wild  honey,  together 
with  the  grass  from  the  seeds  of  wliicli  they 
make  a  sort  of  bread. 


"  Upon  the  evening  on  which  the  '  cor- 
robboree '  is  celebrated,  a  number  of  old 
men  (one  from  each  tribe),  called  by  the 
natives  '  wammaroogo,'  signifying  medicine 
men  or  charm  men,  repair  to  the  top  of  tlie 
mound,  where,  after  lighting  a  fire,  they 
w.alk  round  it,  muttering  sentences  ami 
thro^ving  into  it  jjortions  of  old  charms 
which  they  have  worn  round  their  necks 
for  the  past  twelve  months.  This  is  con- 
tinued for  about  half  an  hour,  when  they 
descend,  each  carrying  a  fire-stick,  which 
he  places  at  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  prevent  evil  spirits 
approaching.  As  soon  as  this  is  over,  du- 
ring which  a  most  profound  silence  is  ob- 
served by  all,  the  men  of  the  tribe  prei)are 
their  toilet  for  the  '  corrobboree,'  daubing 
themselves  over  with  chalk,  red  ochre,  and 
fat. 

"While  the  men  are  thus  engaged,  the 
gentler  sex  are  busy  arranging  themselves 
in  a  long  line,  and  in  a  sitting  posture,  with 
rugs  made  of  'possum  skins  doubled  round 
their  legs,  and  a  small  stick  called  '  nullJi- 
nullK '  in  each  hand.  A  fire  is  lighted  in 
front  of  them,  and  tended  by  one  of  the  old 
charmers.  As  the  men  are  ready,  they  seat 
themselves  cross-legged  like  tailors,  and  in 
regular  '  serried  file,'  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fire  to  the  women,  while  one  of  the  medi- 
cine men  takes  up  his  position  on  the  top  of 
the  mound  to  watch  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
which  is  the  signal  for  '  corrobboree.'  All  is 
now  still;  nothing  disturbs  the  silence  save 
the  occasional  jabber  of  a  woman  or  child, 
and  even  that,  after  a  few  minutes,  is  hushed. 
The  blaze  of  the  fire  throws  a  fitful  light 
along  the  battalion-like  front  of  the  black 
phalanx,  and  the  hideous  faces,  daubed  with 
paint  and  smeared  with  grease,  show  out  at 
snch  a  moment  to  anything  but  advantage. 

''  As  soon  as  the  old  gentleman  who  baa 
been  '  taking  the  lunar'  announces  the  ad- 
vent of  that  planet,  which  seems  to  exercise 
as  great  an  infiuence  over  the  actions  of 
these  people  as  over  many  of  those  amongst 
ourselves,  the  '  corrobboree '  commences. 
The  women  beat  the  little  sticks  together, 
keeping  time  to  a  peculiar  monotonous  air, 
and  repeating  tlie  words,  the  burden  of 
which  when  translated  may  be  — 

"  'The  kangaroo  is  swift,  but  swifter  is  Ngoyullo- 
inan; 
Tlio  snnko  is  cunning,  but  more  cunning  is 
Ngoyulloinan,'  &c., 

each  woman  using  the  naiiK^  of  her  husband 
or  favorite  in  the  tribe.  Tlie  men  spring  to 
their  feet  with  a  yell  that  rings  through  the 
forest,  and,  brandishing  their  spears,  boome- 
rangs, &c.,  commence  their  dance,  .'inging 
themselves  into  all  sorts  of  attitudes,  howl- 
ing, laughing,  grinning,  and  singing;  and 
this  they  continue  till  sheer  exhaustion  com- 
pels them  to  desist,  after  which  thev  roast 
and  eat  the  product  of  the  chase,  gathered 


for  the  occasion,  and  then  drop  off  to  sleen 
one  by  one."  ^ 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  great  mystery 
corrobboree  "  combines  several  of  the  ne- 
ciiliar  movements  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  various  dances  that  have  already  been 
described.  •' 

A  dance  of  somewhat  similar  character 
used  to  be  celebrated  by  the  Tasmanians  at 
the  occasion  of  each  full  moon,  as  is  described 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Lloyd.  The  various  tribes  as- 
sembled at  some  try  sting-place;  and  while 
the  women  prepared  the  fire,  and  fenced  off 
a  space  for  the  dance,  the  men  retired  to 
adorn  themselves  with  paint,  and  to  fasten 
bunches  ot  bushy  twigs  to  their  ankles, 
wrists,  and  waists.  ' 

The  women  being  seated  at  the  end  of 
this  space,  one  of  the  oldest  among  them 
strode  forward,  callincr  by  name  one  of  the 
performers,  reviling  him  as  a  coward,  and 
challenging  him  to  appear  and  answer  her 
charge.  Ihe  warrior  was  not  lon<^  in  his 
response  and,  bounding  into  the  circle 
through  the  hre,  he  proclaimed  his  deeds  of 
daring  in  war  and  in  the  hunt.  At  every 
pause  he  made,  his  female  admirers  took  un 
his  praises,  vaunting  his  actions  in  a  sort  of 
chant,  which  they  accompanied  by  extem- 
porized drums  formed  of  rolled  kan<raroo 
skins.  " 

Suddenly,  upon  some  inspiring  allet^retto 
movement  of  the  thumping  band,  thirty  or 
forty  griin  savages  would  bound  successively 
through  the  furious  flames  into  the  sacred 
arena,  looking    like   veritable   demons  on 
a  special  visit    to   terra  firnm,  and,  after 
thoroughly  exhausting  themselves  by  lean- 
ing in  imitation  of  the  kangaroo  around  and 
tlm-ugh  the  hre,  they  vanished  in  an  instant. 
Ihose  were  as  rapidly  succeeded  by  their 
lovely  gins,  who,  at  a  given  signal  from  the 
Deidaine  speaker,  rose  en  masse,  and  raim-incr 
t  i(-mselves  round  the  fresh-plied  flames  Tn  I 
slate  unadorned  and  genuine  as  imported 
nito  the  world,  contorted  their  arms,  lees 
and  bodies  into  attitudes  that  would  shame 
first-class  acrobats.    The  grand  point,  how- 
ever with  each  of  the  well-greased  beauties 
was  to  scream  down  her  sable  sister 

This  dance,  as  well  as  other  native  cus- 
toms, has  departed,  together  with  the  abo- 
rigines,  from  the  island,  and  the  native 
lasmanians    are    now    practically   extinct. 

JhZ  rl     •   •'''   '"'  ?  photograph  of  the 
three  remaining  survivors  of  those  tribes 
which  some  sixty  years  ago  numbered  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand.    That  they 
should  have  so  rapidly  perished  under  the 
nfluenceof  the  white  man  is  explained  from 
the  fact  that  their  island  is  hut  limited  in 
extent,  and  that  they  are  altogether  inferior 
to  the  aborigines  of  the  continent.    They 
are  small  in  stature,  the  men  averaginjr  only 
vJrl  n  f"''*'  inches  in  height,  and  they  are 
very  ill-fayored    in   enuntmance,   the   line 
Horn  the  nose  t©  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
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being  very  deep  and  much  curved,  so  as  to 
enclose  the  moyth  in  a  pair  of  parentheses. 
Ihe  hairis  cut  very  closely.    This  is  done 
by  means  of  two  sharp-edged  fragments  of 
flmt    broken    glass    being   preferred  since 
Europeans  settled  in  the  country.    Cutting 
the  hair  is  necessarily  a  tedious  ceremony 
only  ten  or  twelve  hairs  being  severed  at  a 
I  time,  and  upwards  of  three  hours  being  con- 
sumed in  trimming  a  head  fit  for  a  3ance. 
hhaving  IS  conducted  after  the  same  man- 

The  general  habits  of  the  Tasmanian  na- 
tives agree  with  those  of  the  continent.  The 
mode  of  climbing  trees,  however,  is  a  curious 
niLxture  of  the  Australian  and  Polynesian 
custom.     When   the  native  discovers  the 
marks  of  an  opossum  on  the  bark,  he  plucks 
a  quantity  of  wire  grass,  and  rapidly  lays  it 
up  in  a  three-stranded  plait,  with  which  he 
encircles  the  tree  and  his  own  waist.    By 
means  of  a  single  chop  of  the  tomahawk  he 
makes  a  slight  notch  in  the  bark,  into  which 
ne  puts  his  great  toe,  raises  himself  by  it 
and  simultaneously  jerks  the  grass  band  up 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.    Notch  after  notch  is 
thu.s  made,  and  the  native  ascends  with  in- 
credible rapidity,  the  notches  never  beine 
less  than  three  feet  six  inches  apart. 

Often,  the  opossum,  alarmed  at  the  sound 
Of  the  tomahawk,  leaves  its  nest,  and  runs 
along  some  bare  bough,  projecting  horizon- 
tally from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  native  walks  along  the 
bough  upright  and  firm  as  if  the  tree  were 
his  native  place,  and  shakes  the  animal  into 
the  midst  of  his  companions  who  are  assem- 
bled under  the  tree. 

The  natives  never,  in  their  wild  state,  wear 
clothes  of  any  kind.  They  manufacture 
cloaks  of  opossum  and  kangaroo  skins,  but 
only  in  defence  against  cold.  They  are  won- 
cierUH  liimters,  and  have  been  successfully 
employed  by  the  colonists  in  tracing  sheep 
that  had  strayed,  or  the  footsteps  of  t1ie  thief 
who  had  stolen  them.  The  slightest  scratch 
ten  Its  tale  to  these  quick-eyed  people,  who 
Know  at  01,  the  very  time  at  which  the 
impression  was  made,  and,  having  once 
seen  it,  start  off  at  a  quick  pace,  and  are 
certain  to  ov-ertake  the  fugitive. 

The  untimely  end  of  the  aboriginal  Tas- 
manians is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
conduct  of  a  well-known  chief,  called  Mos- 
fjuito.    He  was  a  native  of  Sydney,  and,  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  several  murders,  was 
b;^  a  mistaken  act  of  lenity,  transported  to 
lasmania,  when  he  made  acquaintance  with 
the  Oyster  Bay  tribe.    Being  much   taller 
and  stronger  than  the  natives,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  chief,  and  took  the  command, 
ills  reign  was  most  disastrous  for  the  Tas- 
manians.   He  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron 
punishing  the  slightest  disobedience  with  a 
,  Olow  of  his  tomahawk,  not  carinsr  in  th<.  lonsf. 
wiiether  the  culprit  were  killed '  or  not.    He 
I  orgamzed  a  series  of  depredations  on  Uie 
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property  of  tho  colonista,  and  was  peculiarly 
ci'U>l)ralc(l  for  hi«  skill  in  atealinj^  potatoes, 
teaching  his  followers  to  absrtract  thcin  fVom 
the  ridf^es,  and  to  rearraujijo  the  cround  so 
as  to  look  as  if  it  had  never  been  disturbed, 
and  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  footmarks 
with  boughs. 

Under  tho  iniUicnco  of  such  a  leader,  tho 
natives  bccanio  murderers  as  well  as  thieves, 
80  that  the  lives  of  the  colonists  were  always 
in  peril.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  take 
some  decided  measures  with  them ;  and  after 
sundry  un8uccesst\d  expeditions,  tho  natives 
at  last  submitted  themselves,  and  tho  whole 
of  them,  numbering  then  (18!{7)  scarcely  more 
than  three  hundred,  were  removed  to  Flin- 
der's  Island,  where  a  number  of  c»)mfortable 
Btono  cottages  were  built  for  them,  infinitely 
su|ierior  to  the  rude  bough  huts  or  miam- 
nnams  of  their  own  construction.  They 
were  liberally  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  other  uocessarios,  as  well  as  luxuries, 


and  tho  Qovornmont  oven  ap])ointod  a  res- 
ident surgeon  to  attend  them  when  ill.  All 
this  care  was,  however,  useless.  C/ontact 
with  civiliisation  ^)rodueed  its  usual  fruits, 
and  in  18(11  the  native  Tasmanians  were  only 
thirteen  in  number.  Ten  have  since  dio«I, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  tho  throe  who  sur- 
vived in  1807  will  jjerpetuate  their  raeo. 

That  the  singularly  rapid  decadence  of  tho 
Tasmanians  was  partly  caustul  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  8hei)hcrds,  and  other  rough  and 
uiuuUicated  men  in  the  service  of  the  coi<v 
nists,  cannot  be  denied.  Jhit  the  while  of- 
fenders were  comjjaratively  few,  and  quite 
unablo  themselves  to  elfect  such  a  change  in 
so  short  a  time.  For  the  real  <;nUHo  we  must 
look  to  the  strange  but  unvariable  laws  of 
progression.  Whenever  a  higher  race  occu- 
pies the  same  grounds  as  a  lower,  tlie  latter 
perishes,  and,  whether  in  aninuite  or  inani- 
mate nature,  tho  now  world  is  always  builfc 
ou  tho  ruins  of  the  old. 
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AUSTRALIA-  CoMfanufld. 


DOMESTIC   LIFE, 
""""'r'r.r.nr""*'"'  ^"^  "'^""^'*""  O''  WIVK8-A  BOUOH  WOOINO-THKATMEKT  OF  THK  WIVE« 


We  will  now  proceed  to  the  domestic  life  of 
tlu!  nativo  Au.straliaii,  if,  indeed,  their  mode 
of  oxiHteucc  deserves  sucih  a  name,  and  will 
hcmn  with  marria^'e  customs. 

Hetrotliiil  takes  place  at  a  very  early  a^c 
Uio  Kul  bcung  often  promised  m  marriaao 
when  hIk!  IS  a  mere  child,  her  future  husbiind 
benig  perhaps  an  old  man  with  two  or  three 
wives  and  a  number  of  children.  Of  course 
the  gill  IS  purchased  from  her  father,  the 
m-ice  varym-r  according  to  the  means  of  the 
husband.  Articles  of  European  make  are 
now  excticdingly  valued;  and  as  a  rule,  a 
knife,  a  glass  bottle,  or  some  such  article  is 
considered  as  a  fair  price  for  a  wife. 

Exchange  is  often  practised,  so  that  a 
young  man  who  hapiiens  to  have  a  sister  to 
spare  will  look  out  for  some  man  who  has  a 
daughter  unbetrothed,and  will  effect  an  ami 


ncqnamtanco,  the  husband  would  avenge 
himself  by  visiting  both  parties  with  the  se- 
verest punishment.  There  is  no  ceremony 
about  marriage,  the  girl  being  sim'  ly  taken 
to  the  hut  of  her  husband,  and  thenceforth 
considered  as  liis  wife. 

In  some  parts  of  Australia,  when  a  young 
man  takes  a  fancy  to  a  girl  he  obtains  her 
alter  a  rather  curious  fashion,  which  seems  a 
very  odd  mode  of  showing  affection.  Watch- 
ing his  opportunity  when  the  girl  has  strayed 
apart  from  her  friends,  he  stuns  her  with  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  his  waddy,  carries 
her  off,  and  so  makes  her  his  wife.  The 
athor  of  the  girl  is  naturally  offended  at  the 
loss  of  hm  daughter,  and  complains  to  the 
elders.  The  result  is  almost  invariably  that 
the  gallant  offender  is  sentenced  to  stand  the 
ordeal  of  spear  and  boomerang.    Furnished 


...^  ...,.„.„  ,,..i,.^;„,ui  lu  ouy  mem. 
Until  her  intended  husband  takes  her  to 
wife,  the  betrothed  girl  lives  with  her  parents 
and  during  this  interval  she  is  not  watcheci 
with  the  strictness  which  is  generally  exer- 
cised toward  betrothed  girls  of  savages.  On 
the  contrary,  she  is  tacitly  allowed  to  have 
AS  many  lovers  as  she  chooses,  provided  that 
a  conv(!utioual  amount  of  secrecy  be  ob- 
served, and  her  husband,  when  ho  marries 
her,  makes  no  complaint.  After  marriajre 
however,  the  case  is  altered,  and,  if  a  former 
lover  were  to  atk^mpt  a  coatinuaucc  of  the 
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,^  --  .«  very 

allows  himself  to  be  touched,  but,  when 
the  stipulated  number  of  throws  has  been 
made,  he  is  considered  as  having  expiated 
his  offence,  whether  he  be  hit  or  not. 

Polygamy  is  of  course  practised,  but  to 
no  very  great  extent.  Still,  although  a 
inan  may  never  have  more  than  two  or 
three  wives  at  a  time,  he  has  often  married 
a  considerable  number,  either  discarding 
them,  when  they  are  too  old  to  please  his 
taste,  or  perhaps  killing  them  in  a  fit  of 
au^ur.    The  last  is  no  uncommon  mode  of 
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getting  rid  of  a  wife,  and  no  one  seems  to 
think  that  her  husband  has  acted  cruelly. 
Indeed,  the  genuine  native  would  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  being 
cruel  to  hii*  wife,  inasmuch  as  he  recognizes 
in  her  no  right  to  kind  treatment.  She  is 
as  much  his  chattel  as  his  .spear  or  hut,  and 
he  would  no  more  think  himself  cruel  in 
beating  his  wife  to  death  than  in  breaking 
tlie  one  or  burning  the  other. 

Since  white  men  came  to  settle  in  the 
country  the  natives  have  learned  to  consider 
thom  as  beings  of  another  sphere,  very 
powerful,  but  unfortunatcdy  possessed  with 
some  unaccountable  prejudices.  Tinding, 
therefore,  that  breaking  a  wife's  limb  with"i 
club,  piercing  her  with  a  si)oar,  or  any  other 
mode  of  expressing  dissatisl'action,  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  tlte  white  men,  they  ceased 
to  mention  such  practices,  though  they  did 
not  discontinue  them. 

Quite  recently,  a  native  servant  was  late 
in  keeping  his  appoinlment  with  his  mas- 
ter, and,  on  inquiry,  it  was  elicited  that  he 
had  just  (luarrelled  with  one  of  his  wives, 
and  had  speared  her  through  the  body.  On 
being  rebuked  by  his  master  he  turned  off 
the  matter  with  a  laugh,  merely.  remarkiu'T 
that  wliite  men  had  only  one  wife,  whereas 
he  had  two,  and  did  not  mind  losing  one 
until  ho  could  buy  another. 

Consi<lering  and  treating  the  women  as 
mere  articles  of  property,  the  men  naturally 
repose  no  confidence  in  them,  and  never 
condescend  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
their  plans.  If  they  intend  to  make  an 
attack  upon  another  tribe,  or  to  organize 
an  expedition  for  robbery,  they  carefully 
conceal  it  from  the  weaker  sex,  thinking 
that  such  inferior  animals  cannot  keep  se" 
crets,  and  might  betray  them  to  the  objects 
of  the  intended  attack. 

The  utter  contempt  which  is  felt  by  t!u! 
native  Australians  for  their  women  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  adventure  which  occurred 
after  a  dance  which  had  been  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  white  men,  on  (he  under- 
standing that  a  certain  amount  of  biscuit 
should  be  given  to  the  dancers.  When  the 
performance  was  over,  the  biscuit  was  in- 
judiciously handed  to  a  woman  for  distribu- 
tion. A  misunderstanding  at  once  took 
ulace.  The  men,  although  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  away  tlie  biscuit  by  force, 
would  not  condescend  to  ask  a  woman  for 
it,  and  therefore  considered  that  the  prom- 
ised payment  had  not  been  made  to  them. 
Scmie  of  them,  after  nnittering  their  discon- 
tent, slipped  away  for  their  spears  and  throw 
ing-sticks,  and  the  whole  place  was  in  a  tur- 
moil. 

_  Fortunately,  in  order  to  amuse  the  na- 
tives, the  white  visitors,  who  had  never 
thought  of  the  offence  that  they  had  given, 
sent  up  a  few  rockets,  which  frightened  the 
people  for  a  time,  and  then  burned  a  blue 
light.    As  the    brilliant   rays   pierced  the 


dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  they  discloseO 
numbers  of  armed  men  among  the  trees, 
some  alone  and  others  in  groiips,  but  all 
evidently  watching  the  movements  of  the 
visitors  whose  conduct  had  so  deeply  in- 
sulted them.  A  friendly  native  saw  their 
danger  at  once,  and  hurried  them  off  to 
their  boats,  saying  that  spears  would  soon 
be  thrown. 

There  was  much  excuse  to  be  found  for 
them.  They  had  been  subjected  to  one  of 
the  grossest  insults  that  warriors  could  re- 
ceive. To  them,  women  were  little  better 
than  dogs,  and,  if  there  were  any  food,  the 
warriors  first  satisfied  tiieir  own  hunger, 
and  then  threw  to  the  wonum  any  fra"- 
)nents  that  might  be  left.  Therefore,  that  a 
woman  —  a  mere  household  chattel  —  should 
be  deputed  to  distribute  food  to  warriors 
was  a  gross,  intolerable,  and,  as  they  natu- 
rally thought,  intentional  insult.  It  was 
equivalent  to  degrading  them  from  their 
rank  as  men  and  warriors,  and  making 
them  even  of  less  account  than  women. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  their  anger  was 
roused,  and  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is 
that  an  attack  was  not  inunediately  made. 
Australian  warriors  have  their  own  ideas  of 
chivalry,  and,  like  the  knights  of  old,  feel 
themselves  bound  to  resent  the  smallest 
asj)ersion  cast  upon  their  honor. 

Mr.  M'Gillivray,  who  narrates  this  anec- 
dote makes  a  few  remarks  which  are  most 
valuable,  as  showing  the  errors  which  are 
too  often  committed  when  dealing  with  sav- 
ages, not  only  those  of  Australia,  but  of 
other  countries. 

"  I  have  alluded  to  this  occurrence,  trivial 
as  it  may  appear,  not  without  an  oiiject.  It 
serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  policy  of 
respecting  the  known  customs  of  the  Au- 
stralian race,  even  in  apparently  trifling  mat- 
ters, at  least  during  the  early  period  of 
nitercoursc  with  a  tribe,  and  shows  how 
a  little  want  of  judgment  in  the  director  of 
our  party  caused  the  most  friendly  inten- 
tions to  be  misunderstood,  and  might  have 
led  to  fatal  results. 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  should  have  con- 
sidered any  injury  sustained  on  our  side  to 
have  been  most  richly  merited.  Moreover, 
I  am  convinced  that  some  at  least  of  the 
collisions  which  have  taken  place  in  Au- 
stralia between  the  first  Eurojiean  visitors 
and  the  natives  of  any  given  district  have 
originated  in  causes  of  offence  brought  on 
by  the  indiscretion  of  one  or  more  of  the 
jiarty,  and  revenged  on  others  who  were 
ninocent." 

Mr.  McGillivray  then  pioceeds  to  mention 
the  well-known  case  of  M'.e  night  attack  on 
Mr.  Leichhardt's  expedition.  For  no  ap- 
parent reason,  a  violent  assault  was  made 
on  the  camp,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  was  killed. 
The  reason  of  this  attack  did  not  transpire 
until  long  aftcrwai-d,  when  a  native  at- 
tached   to    the   expedition  divulged,  in  a 


«tate  of  intoxication,  the  fact  that  ho  and 
a  ellow-countryman  had  grossly  insulted  a 
native  woman.  ouituu  « 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  brutal  treatment,  the 
women  often  show  a  depth  of  atlectionate 
IceUn-  which  raises   them    far  above   the 
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;  ;  r  —  -■"«'«o  mum  lar  anove  th( 
I)rutal  savages  that  enslave  them.  One  re- 
markab  0  instance  of  this  feeling  is  men- 
tioiie,  by  Mr  Bennett.  She  h^l  formed 
an  attachment  to  an  escaped  convict,  who 
.ceame  a  bushranger,  and  enabled  him,  bv 
her  industry  and  courage,  to  prolong  'the 
always  precarious  life  oFa  bushranger  be- 
yond the  ordinary  limits. 

The  chief  dangers  that  beset  these  ruf- 
fians are  the  necessity  for  procurino-  food 
and  the  watch  which  Is  always  keitVthe'l 
pohce.    Ilcrnative  skill  enabled  lier  to  sup- 
ply him  with  food,  and,  while  he  was  lyii  rr 
concealed  she  used  to  fish,  hunt,  dig  root.? 
mid  tiien  to  cook  them  for  him.    ilei'iS 
quickness  of  eye  aiul  ear  enabled  her  to 
letect  the  approach  of  the  police,  and,  bv 
the  in.stinctiyo  cunning  witfi  wliicli  these 
blacks  arc  gifted,  she  ?ep...atedly  threw  tie 
pursuers  of^  the  scent.     lie  was  utterly  un^ 
worthy  of  the  affection  which  she  bestowed 
oil  hnn,  and  used  to  beat  her  unmercifJly 
but,  undeterred  by  his  cruelty,  she   n    x^r 
flagged  in  licr  exertions   for  his   welliuv- 
ami  on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  actually 
engage,  in  ill-treating  her,  the  police  ca    e 
"pon  his  place  of  refuge,'  and  Snust  In  vc 
captured   him,  had  she    not   again  mis  ed 
licivand  sent  them  to  a  spot  far  from  the 
l.lacH;  where  he  was  hidden.     At  last    le 
ventured  out  too  boldly,  durin<r  her    leci 

Hanged.  But  up  to  the  last  this  faithful 
creat.ire  never  deserted  him,  and  even 
when  he  was  imprisoned,  she  ried  'to  fol^ 
low  liini,  but  was  reclaimed  by  her  tdbe 

Wfien  a  native  woman  is  about  to  become 
a  motlier  she  retires  into  the  bush  soine! 

"ibnde'fH'  l^f  ^'T-"''y  -^«o>"Piecl  by 
a  female  friend,  and,  owing  to  the  stron.' 
constitution  of  these  wonren,  seldom  re"- 
mains  in  her  retirement  more  than  a  dav 
01-80.  Among  the  native^  of  Victoria  the 
ceremony  ^ittondin,^  the  birth  of  a  c&    s 

oy  Mr.  l.loyd:     While  upon  the  subject  of 

t '  dc^cdbShe  f  °^"'"'.»-'  I  '-«t  nof  omU 
to  (Icscubo  the  very  original  modus  operandi 
ofthe  indigenous  s(t,,e  femme.  ^ 

llie  unhappy    loobra    (native   woman) 

ud  cKV'?l'"  ^^'«V^«'»"»  i"to  someTi"^ 

sec  uifed  dell,  abounding  w  th  li.rht  sea-snnd 

A  hre  was  kindled,  and^he  wKe.^^Si 

SeS^  eonstructod.    The.rcameZ" 

Kaiigaioo  or  other  meat,  supplied   with  n. 

pmiig  hand  by  her  stoicAl  cooUe  (mil    na^ 

tive),  grilled,  and  graced  with  the  tei  d Wk 

of  green  opiate  cow-thistles,  or  tl  e  succu  leni 

I  'Tnf  t''«  l>«l''ous  leaf  '  mernong.'        '"* 

Ihe  sable  attendant  soon  entered  upon 


her  interesting  duties.  One  of  the  first  was 
to  light  a  second  fire  over  a  quantit/of  mc' 
pared  sand,  that  had  been  carefully  ^divested 

ter.     The  burning  coals  and  faggots  were 

removed  from  thence,  upon  some  nice  ca™ 

culatioa  as  to  the  peri'od  of  the  unfortunate 

httlo  nigger's  arrival.    When  the  miniature 

representative  of;  his  sable  father  behe  d  the 

light  of  dav,  a  hole  was  scratohed  in  the 

heaed  sand,  And  the  wee  russet-brown  thine 

safely  deposited  therein,  in  a  state  of  per? 

ect  nudity,  and  buried  to  the  very  chin^  so 

efrectually    covered    up    as    to  render  an? 

bjectionable  movement  on  his  or  her  part 

u  tterly  impossible.  ' 

"So  far  as  any  infantine  ebullitions  of 
feeling  are    concerned,  the    learned   saqel 
femmes  appeared  to  have  a  thorough  knowlf 
e<lge  as  to  the  world-wide  methol  of  trea^ 
mg  the  mewling  and  puking  importunit  es 
of  unreasoning  nur.slings.    f  hey  knew  well 
that  a  two-hours'  sojourn  in  the  "desert  .s;md 
warm  as  it  might  be,  would  do  much  to  coo 
the  new  comer,  and  temper  it  into  compli- 
ance.   A.t  the  expiration  of  that  time,  hav- 
ing acquired  so  much  knowledge  of  earthly 
troubles,  the  well-baked  juvenile  was  con^ 
sulered  to  be  tlioroufrbly  done,  and  there- 

mamm^!"'"'^"'"^   *°  ^"'   ''""s''*"^   '««bra 
Following  the  custom  of  many  savage  na- 
tions, the  Australians  too  often  destro^  their 
children  m  their  first  infancy.    Among  the 
Muralu^  tribes  the  practice  is  very  common 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  cirls 
live  very   unrestrainedly  before  marrnirre 
and  the  result  is,  that  a""  young  woman  will 
sometimes  have  several  children  before  her 
marriage.     As  a  general  rule,  these  children 
are  at  once  killed,  unless  the  father  be  desfr" 

I  seHom  ^^•'^•^'"g  «VT-  ^'"«'  ho^vever.  is 
seldoni  the  case,  and"  he  usually  gives  the 
order  '  M.trana  teio,"  i.  e.  Thro,^  i?  into  the 
hole,  when  the  poor  little  thing  is  at  once 
buried  alive.  Even  those  children  wl"eh 
are  born  after  marriage  are  not  always  pre- 
served    In  the  first  "place,  a  woman  wUl 

fh^i:«"^i  -f r^  *"'^V  ''^'"•g^  of  ""ore  than 
,wl  i''^?"'-'""^  many  a  female  child  is 
closUoyed  where  a  male  would  be  allowed  to 

All  children  Avho  have  any  bodilv  defect 

h-^wZ^  V^r^^^'^'  '''"^''  as^  genei^l  rule 
half-caste  children  are  seldom  allowed  to  live 
1  he  mothers  are  usually  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
.,„fnf  ^'f"  "^"^fJers,  but  in  one  ease  the 
unnatural  parent  openly  avowed  the  deed 
saying  that  the  infant  was  like  a  wmS' 
i.e.the  native  dog  or  dingo.  The  fact  was  tliat 

nn/h  f''/"'-'' ""''''"  "'•'"  '^^'1  «'"-y  r^^'l  hair,      . 
and  his  offspruig  partook  of  the  same  rufous 

complexion.     Of  course  there  are  excen- 

tions  to   the  rule,  one  of  which  may  be 

found  in    he  case  of  the  poor  woman  who 

was  so  faithful  to  her  convief  mnto     Ihe. 

iiad  a  male  child,  which  was  brougiit  up  bj 
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lh(»  trlbt<  l<>  \v)»ioh  mUo  1)(>long(t(l,  mul  Ihey 
wi>iv  HO  liMxl  i>r  lilin  ll>iU  llu\v  rol\iMt>(l  to 
ulvo  liiui  lip,  wld'M  miiuo  lu'iu'vdU'iil.  iumhoiim 
IritMl  to  (iliUiiii  |ii>.Mst>t4Hioii  of  liiui  til  orilor  to 
iiilii«iil(<  liiiii  ill  civili/.iilioii, 

ir,  however,  tlio  ililKl  In  iillowtxl  to  livo, 
tliK  AiiHtriilliiti  tiiollior  In  u  vory  iilUu^lioiiiilo 
tiiio,  tiMiillii^i  lii>r  oll>*iti'liii{  witli  tlio  gri'iitoMl 
»wv,  mill  III  lior  own  wlltl  wiiy  lu>iii>{  iim  Iov» 
iiig  II  |iiiriMil  !u<  cull  ho  loiiiid  li)  uiiv  pint  of 
llu>  world.  Tho  oiijjniviiiji  No.  'J,  on  tlio 
lU'xt  pii};o.  llliislnitcM  IliU  tlovollon  of  Aii- 
Nlriilliiii  iiiotlu-rs  to  thoir  rhililroii. 

In  iiothiiin  Is  IIiIm  iiHoi'tlon  hcttrr  Hhowii 
tliiin  ill  tho  oiiso  of  li  ohilirM  (loath.  .\1- 
tlioii^h  nIio  iiii^ht  hiivo  ooiiNljb^iiod  it  wlioii 
Hii  iiil'iiiit  to  a  liviiiji;  ^ravo  withonl  a  piiiig 
ot'  riMiiorNo,  vol,  wlioii  It  iliox  allor  havliij^ 
boon  iiiiiliiroil  hv  hor,  who  (>xhllills  a  Ntoaily 
nori-ow  that  oxhiiiit.i  tho  tloptli  of  atVoolioii 
with  wliioli  sho  iV|;;anliMl  tho  oliilil.  Wlioii 
it  ilios,  hIio  HwalhoN  tho  hoiW  in  iiiaiiy  wrap- 
jioi'M,  piaooD  it  in  hor  uot-hul,'or  imtlvo  wiillol, 


and  oiu'i'loN  It  ahoiit  with  lior  im  If  It  vnwn 
iilivo,  Hlio  iiovor  piu'lN  with  II  for  a  nio* 
iiioiit..  Wlion  nIio  oiiIn  hIio  oIVoim  food  to  tho 
dond  oorpNo,  iih  If  It  won>  nIIII  alivo,  and 
w  iioii  hIio  lit'N  down  to  Hloop,  nho  layH  hor 
lioad  upon  tlio  wullol,  whioh  MorvoM  hi'r  iim  a 
pillow.  Tho  iii'o(j[roHH  of  docu.v  Iiiim  no  olfoot 
upon  hor,  anil  though  lh(<  ho'dy  Iioooiiioh  no 
oiVoiinIvo  that  no  oiio  oan  ooiiio  iionr  lu>r, 
mIio  Noonm  nnooimoloiiM  of  It.,  and  tiovor 
droaiiiM  of  ahandoiilnm;  tho  dioiidfiil  Itiirdoii. 
In  proouMM  of  tliiio  nothing;  Ih  loft  hnl  tho 
nioro  lion-s,  hut.  ovon  MioMt*  iiro  Imdod  In 
llii<  Mani(<  loving  niannor,  and  ovon  allor  tho 
lapNo  of  yoai'M  tho  inothor  him  lioon  known 
to  hoar,'  In  addition  to  hor  other  Inn- 
doiiH,  lh(>  rontaiiiM  of  hor  dead  child.  Kvon 
when  th(>  child  liaH  boon  IVoni  mIx  to  Kovon 
\i>ai'M  old  mIio  will  troat  It  In  tho  Manio  inuii' 
nor,  and,  with  IIiIh  hiirdoii  on  hor  hack,  will 
colli iniio  to  UiHohttt'go  hor  luiavy  dotii(>Htic 

dlltiOB. 
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AUSTRALIA- C<mttn«6d. 
PROM  CHILDHOOD  TO  MANHOOD. 

!  OUT  THE    TOOTH-TBIAI-    BV    ENDURANCE  ~  TEST    OF   ^^f  "^     """='"     DUTIES  -  KNOCK^O 

THE  FINAL  FEA8T-n«TUT,0N  AMONG  THE  MOOBUND.   .vn        "'^"**'' " ""»    «'^°'«  CRVSTAI,- 
AND  m  DREADED  BODND-THB  WHISPERER^    T  "^  ^^NKALLA  TRIBB-THB  WITARNA 

HEAD.NET- THE  THOU.  AND  -BxTLmTvI::",^?;  ^^  X>KOBEE-THE  J^^Z^^ 
01  dM-MAiONO  KOTAIOA  OB  BROTHERHOOD.        ^'"'''*^<''  °^.  ^ AUi-A  NAUO  MAN-STORY  OF 


Irather  ignorance,  ofpersonal  cleanKss  and 

fce"  S"fh'^  distinguishes  th?~g 
ravage.    But  they  are  never  washed  excent 
^y  acculen  ,  ,  leir  profuse  black  hair  wan 
fc?  lu  .""'^,<'™Pt  masses  over  theh-  hSs 
Jind  their  stomachs  protrude  exactlv  fik« 
fhose  of  the  young  African  savage      ^  ^' 
I  In  process  of  time  thev  lose  nil  tii»o„ 
b haracteristics.    The  wistful  expression  dies 
but  of  their  eyes,  while  the  restless  suS 
fcious  glance  of  the  savage  takes  Tts'  Si' 
JThev  become  quarrelsom?,  headstron-  and 
lusubprdinate    and,  after  exhibiting  "t'h^se 
fcuahfacations  for  a  hi.'her  rant  ;«  i#^  !l 
become  candidates  ffe'SmiSoL"  n^*^^ 
tghte  and  privileges  of  manhood.    A?non^ 
livilized  nations,  attaining  legal  maiorrtv^f 

I  ,r  Vu  °  ^"'  *"°  candidate  is  old  enoujrh  • 
lut  with  many  savage  nations,  and  specS' 
Pmen  t^T''"^".^'  ^^e  process  of TecS 
IL^^  *?  ^  '°"g'  intricate,  and  singular  v 
lainful  series  of  ceremonies.  ^'^Saia.rly 

ti  <  Shlh-V''^  according  to  the  localitv 
•Much  they  are  celebrated,  but  they  ail 
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other  ceremonies   differ   from   each 

beSnff  to  t']mn«/'"^*°™^'  ^'"c'^  «<3em8  to 

life  nimolv  fho'i*  ^''^7  ^^"^^^  ^^  ravage 
iiie,  namely,  the  loss  of  certain  teeth  flnnv 

SrL'rA^?,^  Australians.  ThSodT^; 
mln  ,„»^^  the  teeth  is  simple  enough.  The 
men  who  conduct  the  ceremony  n?etend  tn 
and'^'aZ'' '  'TT'  1"^  "'"t'^e  oM  ground 
heflinof  tfr*'t  ^^^''  *J^«  "«»^1  method  o^ 
great  iowLT^'  *i  ''u*^^'.'"  fr*«'>d«  make  a 
fhem  and  hu^.K^'^  shouting,  dance  round 
s^.ir  rl^o^        *,  ^^^^^^  ^"  **ie  back,  until  each 

ThUn^P''^'^"^'?  '"^  P''^'=«  «f  «l>arp  bone 
iniHn(^«^''^™'*"y  ^^'°?  intended  to  give  the 
serps  nfP"'^*'''  ^^'^'■"^^  ^^"«»s  anfmals,a 
formed  orer'"*'  ceremonies  are  p^r- 
loimea.  un  the  mornin'i  after  the  9H»nr. 
^nes  have  been  mysteriously  produced  thS 
S^  w^h'b'itrof'f ''*°'-1'  '^^•^  tl'emse'ltes 

of  n'  "?n     T!^';^^'^'  ''^"•^  ^'''^•^^  the  Place 
--  .1...  r„i!.     iho  boys  are  then  made  to  sit 

on  the  ground,  while    the  koradjees  r^     ^ 


■a^ 


m. 
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round  and  round  them  on  all  fours,  thus 
representing  dogs,  and  giving  the  lads  to 
understand  that  the  succeeding  ceremony 
will  give  them  power  over  dog  i.  In  token 
of  tills  power,  each  time  that  Ihey  pass  the 
boys  thoy  throw  sand  and  dust  over  them. 

Ilere  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  Au- 
stralian natives  are  great  dog-fanciers,  the 
dog  being  to  them  what  the  jijg  is  to  the 
Sandwich  Islanders.  There  is  scarcely  a 
lad  who  does  not  possess  at  least  one  dog, 
and  many  have  several,  of  which  they  take 
charge  from  earliest  puppyhood,  and  which 
accompany  their  masters  wherever  they  go. 
Besides  tlieir  value  as  companions,  these 
dogs  are  useful  for  another  reason.  They 
arc  a  siifeguard  against  famine;  for  when  a 
man  is  in  danger  of  starving,  he  is  sure  to 
rescue  himself  by  killing  and  cooking  his 
faithful  dog.  The  animal  has  never  cost 
him  any  trouble.  It  forages  for  itself  as  it 
best  can,  and  always  adheres  to  its  owner, 
and  is  always  at  hand  when  wanted.  The 
object,  therefore,  of  the  first  part  of  the  '•ei- 
emony  is  to  intimate  to  the  lads  that  they 
are  not  only  to  have  dominion  over  th'j 
dogs,  but  that  they  ought  to  possess  its 
excellent  qualities. 

The  next  part  of  the  ceremony  is  intended 
to  give  them  power  over  the  kangaroos. 

Accordingly,  a  stout  native  now  appears 
on  the  scene,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  the 
rude  effigy  of  a  kangaroo,  made  of  grass; 
and  after  him  walks  another  man  with  a 
load  of  brushwood.  The  men  move  with 
measured  steps,  in  time  to  the  strokes  of 
clubs  upon  shields,  wherewith  the  specta- 
tors accompany  the  songs  which  thej'  sing. 
At  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  men  lay  their 
burdens  at  the  feet  of  the  youths,  the  grass 
effigy  sigqifying  the  kangaroo,  and  the 
brushwood  being  accepted  as  a  sign  of  its 
haunts. 

The  koradjees  now  take  upon  themselves 
the  character  of  the  kangaroo,  as  they  for- 
merly personated  the  dog.  They  make  long 
ropes  of  grass  in  imitation  of  the  kangaroo's 
tail,  and  fasten  them  at  the  back  of  their 
girdles.  They  then  imitate  the  various 
movements  of  the  kangaroo,  such  as  leap- 
ing, feeding,  rising  on  their  feet  and  looking 
about  them,  or  lying  down  on  their  sides 
and  scratching  themselves,  as  kangaroos  do 
when  basking  in  the  sun.  As  they  go 
through  these  performances,  several  men 
enact  the  part  of  hunters,  and  follow  them 
with  their  spears,  pretending  to  steal  upon 
them  unobserved,  and  so  to  kill  them. 

After  a  few  more  ceremonies,  the  men  lie 
on  the  ground,  and  the  boys  are  led  over 
their  prostrate  bodies,  the  men  groaning 
and  writhing,  and  pretending  to  suffer  horri- 
ble agony  from  the  contact  with  uninitiates. 
At  last  the  boys  are  drawn  up  iu  a  row,  and 
opposite  to  them  stands  the  principal  korad- 
jee,  holding  his  shield  and  waddy,  with 
which  he   keeps  up   a  series  of  regular 


strokes,  the  wliole  party  poising  their  spears 
at  him,  and  at  every  third  stroke  touching 
his  shield. 

The  operators  now  proceed  to  the  actual 
removal  of  the  tooth.  The  initiates  are 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  men  seaud  on 
the  ground,  and  the  operator  then  laiiceg 
the  gums  freely  with  the  sharp  bone.  One 
end  of  a  wummei-;i,  .•  ;hro\v-stick,  is  next 
placed  on  th.i  loc^'i,  uuu  sharp  blow  is 
struck  with  'ho  f,y>v.\  knocking  out  the 
tooth,  an  I  .ru.'ii  ."  .n  .  ■  of  gum  also  if  the 
lancing  h;is  not  been  properly  done. 

Amotig  another  tribe,  the  initiate  is  seated 
opposite  a  tree.  A  stick  is  then  placed 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  with  its  other 
end  resting  on  the  tooth.  The  operator 
suddenly  pushes  the  lad's  head  forward, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  (•  . ,,  ,, 
out.  The  blood  is  allowed  ti  /  liow  over  the 
spot,  and,  as  it  is  a  sign  of  manhood,  is 
never  washed  off. 

The  tooth  being  finally  extracted,  the  boy 
is  led  to  a  distance,  and  nis  friends  press  the 
wounded  gum  together,  and  dress  him  in 
the  emblems  of  his  rank  as  a  man.  The 
opossum  fur  belt,  or  kumeel,  is  fastened 
round  his  waist,  and  in  it  is  thrust  the 
wooden  sworu,  which  he,  as  a  warrior,  is 
now  exjDccted  to  use.  A  bandage  is  tied 
round  his  forehead,  in  which  are  stuck  a 
number  of  grass-tree  leaves;  his  left  hand 
is  placed  over  his  mouth,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  is  not  allowed  to  eat. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is  g 
curious  addition  to  the  mere  loss  of  the 
tooth.  The  warriors  stand  over  the  lad, 
exhorting  him  to  patience,  and  threatening 
him  with  instant  ueath  if  he  should  llinch, 
cry  out,  or  show  any  signs  of  pain.  The 
operators  then  deliberately  cut  long  gashes 
all  down  his  back,  and  others  upon  his 
shoulders.  Should  he  groan,  or  display  any 
symptoms  of  suffering,  the  operators  give 
three  long  and  piercing  yells,  as  a  sign  that 
the  youth  is  unworthy  to  be  a  warrior.  The  j 
women  are  summoned,  and  the  recrc  ant  is  j 
handed  over  to  them,  ever  after  to  be  ranked 
with  the  women,  and  share  in  their  menial  | 
and  despised  tasks. 

Even  after  passing .  the  bodily  ordeal,  he 
has  to  undergo  a  mental  trial.  There  is  a 
certain  mysteriouo  j)iece  of  crystal  to  wliich 
various  magic  powers  are  attributed,  and  i 
which  is  only  allowed  to  be  seen  by  men, 
who  wear  it  in  their  hair,  tied  up  in  a  little 
packet.  This  crystal,  and  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put,  will  be  described  when  we  come  to| 
treat  of  medicine  among  the  Australians. 

The  youth  having  been  forn\ally  adniittedl 
as  a   huntsman,  another   ring    is    formed! 
round  him,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  iirni- 
ness  of  mind  corresponds  with  hii  endurance  I 
of  body.    Into  the  hands  of  the  maimed  and 
bleeding  candidate  the  mysterious  crystal  is 
placed.    As  soon  as  he  has  tiiken  it,  the  old 
men  endeavor  by  all  tlieir  arts  to  persuadej 
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him  to  give  1 1  up  again.  Should  he  be  weak- 
nuuded  enough  to  yield,  he  is  rejected  as  a 
warrior;  and  not  until  he  has  nccessfuUy 
resisted  all  their  threats  and  cajoicries  is  he 
finally  admitted  uito  the  rank  of  rm-n 

The  ceremony  being  over,  a  piercing  yell 
is  set  up  as  a  signal  for  the  women  to  return 
to  the  cjimp,  and  the  newly-admitted  man 
follows  them,  accompanied  by  their  friends 
all  chanting  a  song  of  Joy,  called  the  korinila 
hraia.  I  hey  then  separate  to  their  respec- 
tive flres.  where  they  hold  great  feastin-rs 
and  rejoicings  (see  engraving  No.  1,  page 
759);  and  the  ceremonies  are  concluded 
with  the  dances  m  which  the  Australians  so 
much  delight. 

As  may  bo  gathered  from  the  account  of 
these  ccrenionies  the  lad  who  is  admitted 
into  the  society  of  hunters  thinks  very  much 
01  himself,  uid  addresses  himself  to  the 
Ini.  ,  Htgame  of  Australia;  namely,  the  emu 
the  dinao.     When  hp  hna  q„«„..„,i„.i  • 
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ana  the  dingo.  When  he  has  succeeded  in 
killing  cither  of  these  creatures,  ho  makes 
a  trophy,  which  he  carries  about  for  some 
tunc,  as  a  proof  that  he  is  doing  credit  to  his 
profession.  This  trophy  consists  of  a  stick 
ay.ard  or  so  m  length,  to  one  end  of  which 
IS  tied  the  tail  of  the  first  dingo  he  kills  or 
a  huge  tuft  of  feathers  from  the  first  emu 
These  trophies  he  displays  everywhere,  and 
is  as  proud  of  them  as  an  English  lad  of  his 
first  brush,  or  of  his  first  phe^ant's  tail 

Among  the  Moorundi  natives,  who  live  on 
the  great  Murray  River,  another  ceremony  is 
practised.    When  the  lads  are  about  sixteen 
years  old,  and  b,    in  U>  grow  the  beard  and 
moustache  which  become  so  luxuriant  in 
their    after-life,    preparations    are    ouietlv 
made  by  sending  for  some   men    from  i 
friendly  tribe,  who  are  called,  from  their 
office,  the  weearoos,  or  pluekers.    When  thev 
have  arrived,  the  lads  who  have  been  se- 
lected are  suddenly  pounced  upon  by  some 
one  of  their  own  tribe,  and  conducted  to  the 
place  of  initiation,  which  is  marked  by  two 
spears  set  in  the  ground,  inclining  to  each 
other,  and  being  cfecorated  with  bunches  of 
emu  feathers.   T^hey  are  then  smeared  over 
with  red  ochre  and  grease,  and  the  women 

fin";.^"'"*  "'?™'  *'"'y'"S  bitterly,  and  cut- 
ting their  own  legs  with  mussel-shells,  until 
t!   y  uitlict  horrible  gashes,  and  cause  the 

"','i'?K?T"^°'^^'^"y-  I»  fect,a8tranger 
would  think  that  the  women,  and  not  the 
lads,  were  the  initiates. 

The  boys  lie  down,  with  their  heads  to  the 
spears,  surrounded  by  their  anxious  friends 
who  watch  them  attentively  to  see  if  they 
S'P  ^Th^  ''i^"«'^««°8  of" flinching  tvol 
nh^i,  J^  weearoos  now  advance,  and 
pluck  off  every  hair  from  their  bodies  thu^ 
fusing  a  long  and  irritating  torture  When 
they  have  endured  this  process,  green 
branches  are  produced,  an^  fastened  tC 
the  bodies  of  the  lads,  one  being  worn  as  an 
apron,  and  the  others  under  the^arms  Two 
—  ■•    "«TOii   laaiuuua   m    the 


hair,  and  the  young  men,  as  they  are  now 
ttTeiS'SSi?"  ^•^''^  "  ^"-'>  «^-: 

vaSn^^-S^^JS^SXolL^^rr 
&'•''.!'•"'  hy  ""  old  man,  a.idfail  on  his 

sisting  of  fhrAj  pieces  of  wood  laid  acroM 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  iv\lT\^  Z 
o;.os8um-8kin  bag  is  laid  on  his  fac^und  the 
various  operatmns  are  then  performed, 
tritir/}*^  "'°  Parnkallas,  an^  other  western 
tnbcH,  there  are  no  less  than  throe  distinct 

old  they  are  carried  away  from  the  women 
and  are  blindfolded,  llie  operatois  tS 
''•^?uV°/.l'°V*  ">e  words  "^lerri,  heiTi " 
with  the  full  force  of  their  lungs,  sw  Sg 
at  he  same  time  the  mysterious'' instrument 
called  the  w»7ama.  "umom 

This   mysterious   implement   is  a  umall 
shuttle-shaped  piece  of^  wood,  covered  S 
carved  ornaments,  and  being  'suspendedT  by 
a  hplo  cut  at  one  end,  from  a  string  made  oY 
plaited  human  hair.    When  swung  rapidly 
n  the  air,  ,t  makes  a  loud  huinnS  S 
booming  sound.    The  witarna  is  kep   bf  the 
old  men  of  the  tribe,  and  is  invested  with 
sundry  and  somewhat  contradictory  aUri- 
butcH.    Its  sound  IS  supposed  to  drive  awav 
evil  spirits,  and  at  the  Vame  tirao  to  be  v^rv 
hST  *°  '^"i^''"  «"'J  children,  no  uS 
tiated  being  allowed  to    hear  it.     Conse. 
quen  ly  the  women  are  horribly  afraid  ofTt 
SrM^n "'''■"  *?  '"."'""^^  themselves  an3 

hy  th^e'drSeVrn?'^"^^  ''''^'^^  --^«^ 
When  the  witarna  has  been  duly  swune 
and  the  blindfolded  boys  have  for  the  fiS 
time  heard  its  booming^ound,  the  opcratoS 
advance,  and  hlacken  The  faces  of  the  boy" 
ordering  them  at  the  same  time  to  ceTe 
from  using  their  natural  voices,  and  not^o 
speak  above  a  whisper  until  tieya^e  re- 
leased from  their  bondage.  ThTy  remafn 
whisperers  for  several  months,  ami,  wheS 
warS."™'  '^"'  voices,  assum;  the'tiUe  Tf 

fo  Jil?  ''^T'"  '°  ^^^  condition  of  warrara 
for  at  least  tw.  and  sometimes  three  years 
when  they  un  ,go  a  ceremony  resemffi 
the  circumcision  of  the  Jews.  Their  ha  h! 
tied  ma  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  not 
allowed  to  be  cut,  and  isLcured  by  a  neL 

of  «  e  t^n  i"'"^/""  *H«  P"''P°««  is  made  out 
of  the  tendons  drawn  from  the  tails  of  kan- 
garoos  When  they  kill  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  natives  always  reserve  th  "tendons 
dry  them  carefully  in  the  sun,  and  keep 
them  in  reserve  for  the  many  uses  to  wB 
hey  are  put.  The  sinews  taken  from  the 
leg  of  the  emu  are  dried  nn,!  ».-"-..-V '"  -  "- 
same  manner.  In  order  to  convert  the  sinew 
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into  thread,  two  of  the  fibres  nro  taken  and 
rolled  upon  tlio  thigh,  just  as  is  done  with 
tlic  libre  of  the  huh-ush  root.  A  thread  ot 
many  yiirdH  long  is  thus  spun,  aiul  is  formed 
into  a  net  withnicshes  miule  exactly  after 
the  European  fashion.  Sonjutinies  it  is  left 
plain,  but  usually  it  is  colored  with  red  ochre, 
or  white  with  pipe-clay,  aAording  4;o  the 
taste  of  tho  wearer.  These  tendons,  by  the 
way,  are  valued  by  tho  white  colonists,  who 
use  them  chlelly  for  whin-lashes,  and  say 
that  the  tendon  is  more  durable  tlian  any 
other  material. 

The  initiates  of  the  second  degree  are 
also  distinjiulshed  by  wearing  a  bell-shaped 
apron,  made  of  opossum  fur  spun' together, 
and  called  "  mabbirringe."  This  is  worn 
until  tho  third  and  last  ceremony.  The 
young  men  are  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Partnapas,  and  arc  permitted  to 
marrv,  though  they  are  not  as  yet  considered 
aa  belonging  to  the  caste,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
of  warriors. 

Even  now,  tho  young  men  have  not  suf- 
fered suiHcient  pain  to  take  their  full  rank, 
and  in  course  of  time  a  ceremony  takes 
place  in  which  they  become,  so  to  speak,  dif- 
ferent beings,  and  change,  not  only  tlieir 
appearance,  but  their  names.  Up  to  this 
time,  they  have  borne  the  names  given  to 
them  by  their  mothers  in  childhood,  names 
which  are  always  of  a  trivial  character,  and 
which  are  mostly  numerical.  For  exainple, 
if  the  first  child  bo  a  boy,  it  is  called  Peri 
(i.  c.  Primus);  if  a  girl,  Kartanya  (t.  e. 
Prima).  The  second  boy  is  Wari  (or  Se- 
cundus),  the  second  girl  Waruyau,  and  so 
on.  Sometimes  the  name  is  taken  ft'om  the 
place  where  the  child  was  bora,  or  from 
some  accidental  circumstance,  such  as  the 
appearance  of  a  bird  or  insect,  or  the  falling 
of  a  shower  of  ruin.  But,  when  the  youth 
becomes  a  man,  he  puts  away  this  childish 
name,  and  chooses  another  for  himself, 
which  marks  him  out  as  a  man  and  a  war- 
rior. The  process  of  converting  a  lad  into 
a  man  is  admirably  told  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Anffiis :  — 

"In  the  third  and  last  ceremony  the  young 
men  are  styled  Wilyalkanye,  when  the  most 
important  rites  take  place.  Each  individual 
has  a  sponsor  chosen  for  him,  who  is  laid  on 
his  back  upon  another  man's  lap,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  operators,  who  enjoin  him 
to  discharge  his  duties  aright.  The  young 
men  are  tlien  led  away  from  the  camp,  and 
blindfolded;  the  women  lamenting  and  cry- 
ing, and  pretending  to  object  to  their  re- 
moval. 

"They  are  taken  to  a  retired  spot,  laid 
upon  their  stomachs,  and  entirely  covered 
over  with  kangaroo  skins;  the  men  uttering 
the  most  dismal  wail  imaginable,  at  inter- 
vals of  from  three  to  five  minutes.  After 
lying  thus  for  some  time,  the  la^ls  are  raised, 
and,  whilst  still  blindfolded,  two  men  throw 
green  boughs  at  them,  while  the  others  stand 


in  a  semicircle  around,  making  a  noise  with 
their  wirria  and  voices  combined,  which  ia 
so  horrible  that  the  wild  do^s  swell  the  hid- 
eoua  chorus  with  their  howlings.  Kuddeiily 
one  of  the  party  drops  a  bough,  others  fol- 
low; and  a  platrorm  of  boughs  is  made,  on 
which  the  lads  are  laid  out.  The  sponsors 
then  turn  to  and  sharpen  their  pieces  of 
quartz,  choosing  a  new  name  for  eacli  1ml, 
which  is  retained  by  him  during  life.  TlieHe 
names  all  end  either  in'  nlta,  ilti,  or  ulln. 
Previous  to  this  day  they  have  liorne  the 
names  of  their  birth-places,  &c.;  which  in 
always  tlie  case  amongst  the  women,  who 
never  change  them  afterward.  Tho  spon- 
sors now  open  the  veins  of  their  own  arniH, 
and,  raising  the  lads,  open  their  mouths,  ami 
make  them  swallow  the  first  quantity  of 
blood. 

"Tho  lads  are  then  placed  on  their  handn 
and  knees,  and  tho  blood  caused  to  run  over 
their  backs,  so  aa  to  form  one  coagulated 
mass;  and  when  this  is  sufficiently  colicaivo, 
one  man  marks  the  places  for  the  tattooing 
by  removing  the  blood  with  his  thumb  uaiL 
Tho  sponsor  now  commences  with  his 
quartz,  forming  a  deep  incision  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  thou  cutting  broad  gaslun 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip  down  each 
side,  about  an  inch  apart.  These  gashes 
are  pulled  open  by  the  fingers  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; the  men  all  the  while  repeating  vciy 
rapidly,  in  a  low  voice,  the  following  incan- 
tation :  — 

"  '  Kaiiya,  marva,  marra, 
Kano,  marra,  niarra, 
Pilbirri,  marra,  marra.' 

When  the  cutting  is  over,  two  men  take  the 
witarnaa,  and  swing  them  rapidly  round 
their  heads,  advancmg  all  tho  time  toward 
the  young  men.  The  whole  body  of  opera- 
tors now  draw  round  them,  singing  and 
beating  their  wirria,  and,  as  they  reach  the 
the  lads,  each  man  puts  the  string  of  the 
witarna  over  the  neck  of  every  lad  in  suc- 
cession. A  bunch  of  green  leaves  is  tied 
round  the  waist,  above  which  is  a  girdle 
of  human  hair;  a  tight  string  is  fastened 
round  each  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  with 
another  about  the  nieck,  which  descends 
down  the  backj  and  is  fixed  to  the  girdle 
of  hair;  and  their  faces  and  the  upper  part  of  j 
their  bodies,  as  far  as  the  waist,  are  black- 
ened with  charcoal. 

"  The  ceremony  concludes  by  the  men  all 
clustering  round  the  initiated  ones,  enjoin- 
ing them  again  to  whisper  for  some  months, 
and  bestowing  upon  them  their  advice  as  I 
regards  hunting,  fighting  and  contempt  of 
pain.  All  these  ceremonies  are  carefully 
kept  from  the  sight  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren; who,  when  they  hear  the  sound  of  the 
imtnma,  hide  their  heads,  and  exhibit  every  j 
outward  sign  of  terror." 

The  illustration  No.  1,  on  page  765,  is  given 
in  order  to  show  the  curious  appearance  i 
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which  18  sometimes  presented  by  the  men 
when  they  have  successfully  passed  through 
their  various  ordeals.    The  name  of  the  mfn 
was  Minta  ta  and  he  belonged  to  the  Nauo 
tribe  which  lives  near  Coffin's  Bay.    In  his 
hand  he  holds   the  waddy,  and,  bv  way  of 
apron,  he  wears  a  bunch  of  emu  'feathers. 
Across  his  breast  are  seen  the  bold  ridjjes 
which  mark  his  rank  as  a  man,  and  othirs 
are  seen  upon  his  arms.    His  beard  is  gath- 
ered into  a  long  pointed  tuft,  and  decorated 
with  a  little  bunch  of  white  cockatoo  feathers 
at  the  tip.    In  his  hair  he  wears  two  curious 
ornaments.    These  are  not  feather  plumes 
as  they  seem  to  be  in  the  illustration,  but 
are  simply  slender  sticks  of  white  Wood 
scraped  so  as  to  let  the  shavings  adhere  by 
one  end.    Indeed,  they  are  made  exactly  like 
those  little  wooden  brooms  that  are  some- 
times hawked  by  German  girls  about  the 
streets,  or  to  use  a  more  familiar  simile,  like 
*he^curly. branched  trees  in  children's  toy 

Many  of  the  particulars  which  liave  been 
and  will  be  related  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Austrahans  were  obtained  in  a  very  curious 
manner     In  the  autumn  of  1819  some  per- 
sons belonging  to  H.M.S.  Rattlesnake  wove 
out  shooting,  when  they  came  across  Tna- 
tive  woman,  or  gin,  dressed  rather  better  than 
the  generality  of  native  women,  as  si:-  wore 
a  narrow  apron  of  leaves.    To  their  astonish- 
ment the  supposed  gin  addressed  them  in 
Lnghsh,  saving  that  s1ie  was  a  white  woman 
and  desired  their  help.    They  im.nediate Iv' 
urnished    her   with   some    clothin"    and 
brought  her  on  board  the  BattlesnakeTwh^ 
she  contrived  to  make  known  her  sad  story 
Her  name  was  Thomson,  and  she  was  the 
widow  of  the  owner  of  a  small  ves  s'l.    Cm  s! 
Hig  one  day  in  search  of  a  wreck,  the  pilot 
Z'^!^  W'-^y^^gale  of  wind  came  on,  and 
the  vessel  was  clashed  on  a  reef  on  the  East- 
cm  Prince  of  Wales  Island.    The  men  tried 
to  s.vim  on  shore' through  the  surf,  bu   were 
drowned,  while  the  woman  was  saved  by  a 
vn.l1f  °'h^"''  rV  ^'^'^  on  board   ^ic 
iicr  Shore!'         ^''"  ^'-^^  subsided,  and  took 

woT'^fi  ^""'t^"  '"*?  '''''°^<'  '^^n^^s  she  had  fallen 
w    ^'";  I^-^Jl'r^-ega,  which  inhabits  mS 

Wu>n\  e°  Tort,™  ^"""^^  "f  ^^^l^^  I^J^^d. 
vv  lun  she  got  ashore,  one  oi'  the  nrinciinl 

men,  who  fully  held  the  popular  idoaX 

he  white  men  are  the  ghosts  of    e.  d  nf 

ter'^S  rr'  '"  Mrs.  Thomson  al'ugh- 
tu  name  Gi  om,  who  had  long  ago  died 
I  e  accordingly  took  her  home  asliisX S- 
tcr,  she  was  acknowledtred  bv  dm  f,  h."! 
Z  tf^'or'^'V''^  w.:' fol-eluo  b  0  „S 
loto.  "°  ""^  "^«  »'^"^^«.  ^'-^Hed  «o- 

n  r.1  1^  -Enghsh  shins  pass  within  a  few 
niilcs,  she  was  so  closefv  watched  (hnt  .J.I 
^vas  hopeless.    At  last,  when  the  smoko'sig.  I 
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I  nala  told  the  tribe  that  another  vessel  wa« 

cBu?''J-^V?i''?  '^?---ly  --klfoa  S 
cupiaity  ot   the  aborig  nes,  and  nersuadpH 

tJem  t*o  S'  ""''  '^  "^^  mainland,  KfsSg 
them  to  procure  plenty  of  axes,  knives  to- 
bacco, and  other  tilings  which  an  Australian 
Tf^l  values  above  linthings^ndsavine 
that  she  could  not  think  of  leaving  them 

5  he"r  Ih^h'  '""^'^y  ^""^^'^  on  boar^Sany 
ot  her  friends  came  to  see  her,  brinorinff 
presents  of  fish  and  turtle,  but  always^Lx? 
pecting  an  equivalent.  Boroto  was  one  of 
the  visitors,  and  in  vain  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  return.  When  she  definitely  refused 
ho  became  very  angrv,  and  left  the  ship  in  a 
passion,  declarinsr   tllat,   if  he    or    aSy  of 

^  f"!°'l»  could  catch  her  ashore  thev 
would  take  off  her  head  and  cany  it  to  mZ 
raiug  Not  feeling  the  least  doubt  that  the 
threat  would  be  fulfilled,  she  never  ventured 
on  shore  near  those  parts  of  the  coast  whch 
the  Kowrjlregas  seemed  likely  to  visit 

Being  a  woman  of  no  education,  she  had 
n  the  course  of  her  sojourn  amon^  the  na- 
ives  almost  forgotten  how  to  exfess  her 
r^lj^  *^"'  ""^^'"'^  ^""S"^'  ^""^  for  some  time 

Kkh^n'"^'"^^  ''°?'^«  ^°^  phrases  with 
Ji-nghsh  in  a  very  curious  manner.    A  vast 

amount  of  valuable   intbrmation   wS  oT 
tamed  from  her  but,  when  she  was  restored 
to  civilization,  she  forgot  the  language  and 
customs  of  savage  life" with  singt[iar''rap"l- 
ity,  her  untrained  mind  bein|  unable  "o 
comprehend  the  mutual  relationship  ofSe^ 
and  utterly  incapable  of  generalization.        ' 
,  ^  ^T,  i^'''*  '■^^^  learned  the  curious   but 
dreadful  fact  that  many  of  the  really  "nprj- 
voked  assaults  on  ships'  crews  while  unsusi 
ectingly  visiting  the  shore  were  instigated 
by  white   men,   who  had  degraded   them- 
selves into  companionship  with  native  tribes 
and,  by  reason  of  their  superior  knowledge,' 
had  gained  a  supremacy  over  them.    One  of 
these  men  had  lived  with  the  Badu  tribe 
many  years,  and,  having  heard  of  a  white 
woman  among  the  Kownircgas,  visited  Mu- 
ralug   and  tried  to  induce  Gi'om  to  leave 
Boroto  and   share  his  fortunes.    Who   he 
was  IS  not  known.    He  goes  by  the  name  of 
VVini,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an  escaped  con- 

lest  he  should  be  captured  and  sent  back' to 
prison.  Bv  means  of  his  instigations,  the 
JJadu  people  became  so  violently  opposed  to 
all  white  men  that  any  European  who  vis- 
ited that  part  of  the  country  would  do  so  at 
the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life 

Among  many  of  thsse  tribes,  there  is  a 
custom  which  IS  common  also  to  many  sav- 
ages in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thiy  is  the 
-^nstom  of  making  "  kotaiga,"  or  brothoi- 
hood,  with  strangers.  When  Europeans 
viMt  their  districts,  and  behave  as  thev 
ought  to  do,  the  natives  generally  unite 
'mseives  m  bonds  of  fciJowship  with  the 
unsers.  each   RAlncHnir  /Mm  ,^f  n -^ 


m 


Strangers,  each  selecting  one  of  them 
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his  kotaiga.  The  new  relations  are  then 
considered  a«  having  mutual  responsibili- 
ties, each  being  bound  to  forward  the  wel- 
fai'e  of  tho  other. 

The  memory  of  the  natives  is  wonderful, 
andj  even  if  a  ship  does  not  repeat  a  visit 
until  after  a  lapse  of  sevcal  years,  no  sooner 
does  she  arrive  than  the  natives  swarm  on 
hoard,  and  at  once  pick  out  their  kotaigas. 
They  bring  presents  to  their  guesto  while 
on  board;  they  accompany  them  joyfully  to 
the  shore;  they  carry  their  bags  and  haver- 
sacks for  them;  they  take  them  on  hunting, 


shooting,  and  fishing  excursions,  point  out 
the  game,  retrieve  it,  no  matter  wliere  it 
may  nave  fallen,  and  carry  it  home  on  their 
shoulders  rejoicing.  Of  course  they  expect 
biscuit  and  tobacco  in  return  for  their  kind 
offices,  but  the  wages  are  very  cheap,  and  their 
services  are  simply  invaluable.  The  rescue 
of  Mr.  McGillivray  and  his  party  from  the 
threatened  attack  of  tlie  natives  was  owinw 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  the  friendly 
native  who  gave  him  warning,  and  saw  him 
and  his  party  safely  off  in  their  boats,  was 
his  kotaiga,  and  bound  in  honor  to  save  him. 
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AUSTRALIA-  ConUnued. 
MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  AND  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN -THE  DOCTOR  HOnt^  T'  ""^  "0«™«-8™NE-m  KFFECTS  OK 
CHAHMS-THK  PARENT'S  SK.L-lZl^ZZ'oT^^Z.T^  "  "''"'  ""^  CURE  -BEUEK  IK 
A8   A  SIGN  OF  WOE -DRIVINO  AWAY  THE   E  V 11    Spfn^r  "  ^""'"'^    ^™   ^^^'^  ^^^  «ODr 

PAUNKAL.A8    AND    ^AUOS-THrToJrOF      KU.Lr  7^''^''   ^^  "HOSTS-BITRrAL  AMONG  THE 

.V.  .IRIT.-THE  R.NV.-ROCK  ^^  ^^^ ;r^rE-/o^— ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

tivI^l-eTtL^KroftTi^S^kf^^^^^^^^  s^all-pox  in  many  things, 
them  are  certain  personages  called  b&  belon^  to  Ph'^f'J"  T'P*'''"^  ^^"<^h  scarcely' 
or  doctors,  to  whom  the  sick  nsuallv  nn^oni  ""^'""o  *»„  that  dread  disease,  tlie  one  fatal 
m  cases  of  illness  or  pain  Itrnt'^k'^^P^^^  ^"bes.  It' was  preceded 
however,  whether  the  mere  fact  of  ao'Po.iVncn'U-^  headache,  fever,  sore-throat,  &c  and 
man  the  rank  of  bilbo,  or  IK^fit^  u  ^t  ^""^""''^  by  pustules  very  muchr^sem- 
taaned  by  sundry  ceremonials  as  is  the  L= '  „  "  ^hose  of  the  small-pox:  It  was  how 
^nt^J^the  AfrieaL  and  other  :'a';j!ageV''  "  c UsT^rthoiL,"^*^'?^^"*  '^'^^h  fo7"h'e  S 
The  most  usual  m.Kle  of  treatin-  anv  Sm  of  i?  n  1 '  '^  ^vas  probably  a  milder 
local  disease  or  pain  is  by  pressing  Ihe  vSno  nXV''''^;/"''-'"'^'^  ^'^  "'"^  P°^^er  of 
''lf>^yt,d  part,  and  kneldSg   nat.""^      f."!  Li'.?''-^^  notjimited  to  the 


hands  iiprm  the  ...........  p,i„  ana  kneadincr 

t,  a  renie.ly  which  is  found  in  ev ni-l  par  o1 
the  world,  and  which  is  really  efticaciou"  in 

Xciionrs^'!:;^'  ^'^^^'fy'^  rS^t^^ 

aiactions,  or  m  sprained    or  over-exerted 
^r'?Li^!':'"i!!!!--'ed,bruS'oJ 


natives,  but  aUack^d'i^^ki^^C^^^S 
hke  the^^^enuine  small-poxfand  iif^S 

mnl'%^"^''''  ™fntioned  on  account  of  the 
Thev  nun'!.';:'  '^?^^^'^  '^^  "»^  "^«^'«  doJtoi 


sore  the  nat,yr,r..S:::r^^  rt%{::tKUr''^^f  "^  Pu^^^l^^'^^T^ 
tife'htly  above  it,  for  the  purpose  as  thev  «nt  i  uP"*'''-  '"^"^  squeezed  them  well  with 
of  nrevenfinr-  tU  malat/yK  U '  'T/  •'"'  ^'"'^^  ""^^  »»"  *eir  rud»;  lancc^n  and  Y? 
My-    Headaches  are   tCS  bf  l  L  !  ^  J^^^^^^ 

bandage  firmly  round  the  temples  InT  if  i£.fT  """'^V""?'^  '«^"««^-  W  couSTSe 
the  pain  bo  obstinate,  the  docSwetdtfi/^^1  "•''*''  '''^■''''  ^«^1««'  vvl.^^.by  tfe2y 
lKalientundertheann'u8in2asharnnff5f«^^^^^^  ****J^.  i>atUntH  confidenc.  in  th^r 
quartz  as  a  lancet.  The  flowing '^C  f  f'"''''"-  The  chief  of  diese  w^  Jk.vr^A 
never  allowed  to  be  wasLd  but  fs  ro^fv„H  '  ^'  "^"^T  *^  "  ""'"'^c''  "^  «lendJ  ihk  '^ 
on  he  body  of  the  operatS,  and  d.Entl^  H?""*±f '"  »«"«"',  whi.:h  were  ^k^ 

ef .J.  Ks,  e;,ronifftx 

of  the  patient,  women  bein<»  rever  bwi 
nor  allowed  to  Uve  the  bGo?anvotK 
person  sprinkled  upon  tl.em  ^    "*^' 

Ahoiif    1QQO     -     "^     .  -': 


addi^ssed  ^^ionr::p.u.^"^l:^ 

mvsteriniia    «,-ot„..^<.  '     aL.   1  ••■•^.   "*"•".> 


inysterious  ^^stures.'  Amonj?  m. 

hans.  this  dise;«e,  whatever  it  «f, 

not  strike  the  abject  terror  with 

usually  accompanied.    Although  i 
that  If.  »n    infio/.t:~.,„    ii —    •  " 


•Vii.«ti'ji. 


Ahniif   1QQO    _    _"..  .         "v;  1  mat  ir.  la    infa/.t.Yv».=    ii -i-"-'     .      ^ 

I  "■"-S'l^^'^tiveV'orVelS^LrtiS'K^  unlef  l^rSp;1hS_: 

I  88  '^•^   ■J^^P'^»"°"»ces  the  patient  iacurable;  in  whkk 
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case  they  save  him  prolonged  pain,  and 
themselves  useless  trouble,  by  burying  him 
alive.  Tlie  native  term  for  this  cfisease  is 
"  thunna-thunna,"  and  it  is  known  to  have 
existed  when  the  country  was  first  discov- 
ered, so  that  it  is  not  imported  from  civilized 
countries. 

Another  remarkable  kind  of  cure  for  the 
headache  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Angas.  The 
patient  being  seated  on  the  ground,  a  string 
IS  tied  round  his  head,  the  knot  being  care- 
fully adjusted  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
The  operator,  who  is  always  a  woman,  seats 
herself  opposite  the  patient,  places  the  line 
between  her  lips,  and  frets  them  with  it 
until  they  bleed  freely.  The  idea  is  that 
the  disease,  attracted  by  the  blood,  passes 
along  tiio  line  from  tlie '  patient's  head,  and 
is  cast  out  together  with  the  blood. 

A  very  rcmarlvable  instance  of  this  mode 
of  cure  is  relaied  in  Tyermau  and  Bennett's 
'*  Voyage  round  the  World."  A  man  had 
dreamed  that  he  had  been  speared  in  the 
side,  and  had  died  in  consequence  cf  the 
wound.  Although,  when  he  woke,  he  knew 
it  was  but  a  dream,  he  w.is  so  frightened 
that  he  became  very  ill,  retired  to  his  hut, 
chose  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  lay  down  to 
die. 

Nearly  a  week  elapsed,  during  which  he 
could  take  no  food,  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  it  was  plain  that  nature  would  not  hold 
out  much  longer.  The  priests  —  or  rather 
sorcerers,  for  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that 
the  New  Hollanders  have  any  other  kind  of 
priests,  having,  in  fact,  no  religious  worship 
—  came  to  do  what  they  could  for  him  with 
their  enchantments.  ]3y  tlieir  order  he  was 
carried  down  to  the  side  of  a  running  "water, 
and  tumbled  into  the  stream,  where  it  was 
pretty  deep,  head  foremost.  When  taken 
out,  ho  was  rolled  in  the  sand  till  his  body 
was  quite  encased  with  it.  This  again  was 
washed  off  by  pouring  water  over  him. 

"  Meanwhile  a  young  woman  of  the  com- 
pany was  perceived  plaiting  a  cord  of  kan- 
garoo's hair,  which,  wlien  completed,  was 
hound  rouikl  his  chest,  and  a  knot,  \ery 
cunningly  implicated  by  one  of  the  opera- 
tors, was  j)laced  over  that  part  of  liis  side 
into  whicli  the  spear  of  his  dream  had  en- 
tered. From  this  knot  a  line  was  passed 
to  the  young  woman  who  had  prepared  the 
bandage.  This  she  drew  through  her  mouth 
backward  and  forward  (as  children  some- 
times do  with  a  piece  of  packthread)  until 
she  began  to  spit  blood,  which  was  said  to 
be  sucked  by  that  process  from  the  wound 
in  the  sick  man's  side.  There  it  was  now 
perceptible  that,  from  whatever  cause,  a 
considerable  swelling  had  arisen  under  the 
knot.  Toward  tliis  one  of  the  sorcerers 
began  to  stroke  the  man's  flesli  from  all  the 
adjacent  regions  of  tlie  back,  belly,  and  chest, 
as  though  to  force  tlie  blood  thither.  He 
then  applied  his  mouth  to  the  swelling,  and, 
■with   hideous   no.'ses,  sometimes  sucKcd  it 


with  his  lips,  sometimes  pressed  it  violently 
with  his  hands,  till  forth  came  the  point  of  a 
spear,  four  inches  in  length,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  tlie  astonished  spectators  and  the 
expecting  sullerer,  as  verily  extracted  from 
the  man's  side. 

"  Then  he  applied  his  mouth  again  to  the 
swollen  part,  from  which,  although  there 
was  no  visible  wound,  he  appeared  to  draw 
blood  and  corrupt  matter,  stains  of  both 
being  soon  seen  on  the  swarthy  skin.  At 
length,  with  distended  cheeks,  as  though  he 
had  filled  his  mouth  with  the  abominable 
matter,  he  ran  about,  anxiously  looking  for 
a  fit  place  to  discharge  it  upon;  Jjut,  atfect- 
ing  to  find  none,  he  crossed  the  wati^r,  and 
deposited  the  nauseous  extract  behind  a 
bush.  The  poor  man's  hopes  revived,  and 
he  now  believed  that  he  should  get  well 
again.  Mi\  Dunlop  thereupon  sent  him 
some  tea,  which,  however,  he  would  not 
di-ink,  but  requested  that  it  might  be  given 
to  the  sorcerer,  and,  if  he  drank  it,  then  it 
would  do  himself  (the  patient)  good.  He 
was  deceived,  disappointed,  and  died." 

The  Australians  are  tolerably  good  sur- 
geons in  a  rough-and-ready  sort  of  way,  and 
are  clever  at  setting  broken  limbs.  After 
bringing  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  to- 
gether, they  support  the  limb  by  several 
pieces  of  wood  which  act  as  splints,  and  then 
make  the  whole  secure  by  bandages,  which 
they  often  strengthen  with  gum,  exactly  as 
is  done  in  modern  surgery. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  em- 
ployed by  the  native  practitioners  is  the 
"  doctor-stone."  This  is  nothing  but  a  com- 
mon quartz  crystal;  but  the  doctors  aver 
that  they  manufacture  it  themselves,  and 
that  the  ingredients  are  kept  secret.  Like 
the  witarna,  mentioned  on  page  747,  women 
are  never  allowed  even  to  look  upon  the 
(loctor-stone,  and  are  impressed  with  the 
belief  that,  if  they  dared  to  set  their  eyes 
upon  the  forbidden  object,  they  would  be 
immediately  killed  by  its  radiant  powers. 
The  larger  the  crystal,  the  nijre  valuable  is 
it;  and  a  tolerably  large  one  can  scarcely  be 
procured  from  the  natives  at  any  price. 

The  doctors  say  that  this  stoiie  is  not  only 
fatal  to  women,  but  also  de&troys  men  if 
flung  at  them  with  certain  incantations.  An 
European  settler  once  challenged  a  native 
doctor  to  say  as  many  charms  as  he  liked, 
and  throw  the  magic  stone  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  This  oiler,  however,  he  declined, 
giving  the  usual  excuse  of  savages,  that  the 
white  man  belonged  to  a  totally  different 
order  of  beings,  and,  although  the  poor  black 
fellow  would  die  from  the  eftects  of  the 
doctor-stone,  the  white  man  was  mucli  too 
poiverful  to  be  hurt  by  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  crystal  is  used  is 
very  curioun,  and  haa  been  described  by  an 
eye-witness. 

A  native  of  the  Tuniat  country,  named 
Golonc.  was  suftering  from  a  spear  wound 
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received  m  a  skirmish  with  a  hostile  tribe 
and  was  brought  to  a  bilbo,  named  Bara- 

laToK  ^"^•^"'f^-    ^^^«  P'^tient  bdng 
laid   on  the    ground   outside   the  encamu- 
ment  so  that  women  could  not   ru^lL 
risk  of  death    hrough  the  accidental  si "? 
of  the  crystal  the  doctor  began  a  close  ev 
ammation    o/  the   wound,   and  sucked  ft 
He    then  retired  to  a  distance  from    the 
patient,  muttered  some  magic  words^for  a 
n.nuteorso,and  placed  the^  crystal  in  his 
mouth.    Having  retained  it  there  for  a  short 
time,  he  removed  it,  spat  on  the  ground  and 
with  his  feet  tramplecf  on  the  sfliva,  Jes 
mg  1    deeply  into  the  ground.    Th'irwa:^ 

hiHelve.'''^'       "'"'"'  ^"'^  "^"^  ^«'^*°^  '^^ 
For  several  successive  evenings  the  whole 
of  tlie  process  was  gone  through,  and  the 
recovery  of    he  patient,  which  °wLieanv 
rapid   vviis  attributed  by  all  parties   to  t  p 
wonderful  efficacy  of  thedoctorstonl    «  On 
making  inquiry,"  writes  Dr.  Bennett,  «  why 
tiie  physician  is  so  careful  in  trampling  the 
sahvad.scliarged  from  his  mouth  intS  the 
ground,  no  satisfactory  reason  could  be  ob- 
tained, a  vague  answer  only  being  returned 
to  the  query.    But  it  is  not  improTjable  that 
they  consider,  by  this  practice,  that  they 
finally  destroy  the  power  of  the 'evil  spirit 
hlf  nTf,''^  ^^^  operation  tlu-ough  the^vTr-' 
tuesoi  the  stone.    Some  such  reason  for 
this  proceeding  may  be  inferred  from  an 
observation    made   to  any  European    who 
St Vrrt  '"'  I*-'"'  ^'""'^  «f  ">«  ceremony" 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  ceremony  almost 
exiicly  Identical  in  principle  is  employed  by 
the  Guaycura  tribe  of  Brazil.    Among  them 

whoM,°f^'''  ^^P*y«'«'  '^"'•e  local  ailTnents 
whether  wounds  or  otherwise,  by  suckinor' 
tie  part  affected,  spitting  into  a  li6le  dug  S 
the  ground  and  tlien  filling  in  tlie  earth  as 
if  to  bury  the  complaint.  "»e  eaun,  as 

The  Australian  doctors  make  great  use  of 
the  principle  of  suction,  and  employ  it  in 
all  kinds  of  cases.  If,  for  example  a  pa  ieit 
has  a  bad  pain  in  his  stomaclV  frmif  over- 
Smtl.^'n'^''''^ '""'"''  "'•'^"  h<^  """ks  right 

itZi  JuTV^  ""r^'^y^  ^^'^  doctor  sucks 
at  t he  afflicted  part  vigorously,  and  at  Ksf 
produces  from  Ids  moutli  a  piece  of  bone  or 
to  t  ?  ''"'  '^'"'^  «"l>«tance,'«.luch  he  Srls 
to  be  tlie  concentrated  essence  of  thr ua  n 
or  otlier  ailment.    The  reader  may  reS 
tliat  the  bones  with  which    the    cums  of 
youths  are  lanced  in  tlie  ceremonie.^ofTuU- 
atioD  are  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the 
bodies  of  the  operators  by  means  of  suction! 
A    very    remarkable    curative    a£ent    is 
shown  in   the  illustration  No   I  ,S  705 
which  IS  taken  from  a  sketcli  by  M     Bail  es' 

irst  sight  ooks  so  like  an  ordinary  Druid- 
ical  remain  that  it  might  be  taken  for 
one,  exceut  for  it,«  ,n„,2n.:^":      t.' '!  ^^} 
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however,  of  being  composed  of  huge  stones 
each  weighing  severaf  tons,  it  is  quite  a 
tmy  ediface,  scarcely  larger  than  the^rotto 

paUeut  lies  in,  or  rather  under  it,  the  ape"! 

bodv^r/r*  ^'1f  ^°«."«^  to'admiKL 
oouy,  and  the  small  roof  only  coverinc  a 

Se  and  thVf'  """T  ^""Plpy^^  «*  the  sam^ 
cr^sbit »?]  *o^  ''''^^^y.  '^  efficacious,  like  the 
crystal  already  mentioned,  in  consequence 
of  enlisting  the  imagination  of  the  sufferer 
These  httle  buildings  are  found  alon-  the 
Victoria  River,  and  for  a  considerable  timp 
the  object  for  which  they  were  buUtgreX 
puzzled  the  discoverers.  greatly 

th,f  d'?nS'^'*''''■''•^'^J°''  efficacious  than 
inc  doctors  stone  is  human  fat,  which'  is 
carefully  preserved,  and    administered    bv 

vTrl^  is  ,f  '"  H  ''^^•^""d  «ie  affected 
part.  As,  however,  it  is  highly  valued  bv 
the  warriors  it  is  not  easily°procured  amf 
had  ,t  to  be  taken  solely  from  tlie  bodies  ot" 
slain  enemies,  .ould  in  all  probability  never 
be  used  at  all.  The  efficacy  of  this  repulsive 
remedy  does  not  depend  on  the  indSS 
from  whom  it  is  taken,  that  of  a  S  or 

waS.'"'"^  ^"^^'^  ^  "^^^"^  a.Vat  ^a 
According  to  Mr.  G.  T.  Lloyd,  the  prac- 

An<,f''V*^*''^'^"''8  the  helpless  is  found Tn 
Australia  as  well  as  in  otlier  counti-ies  and 
IS  practised  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  AfiS 
When  a  person  is  ill  the  relations,  as  ar^i; 
[do  not  trouble  themselves  to  visit  tlie  sick' 
person,  and,  wlien  there  is  no  apparent  bono 
of  recovery,  a  supply  of  food^ and  fi,-^° 
enough  to  last  tlienl /or  several  days  is  lel! 

men  tate.  Eve?a  in  the  case  of  poor  old 
Tarmeenia,  mentioned  on  page  TiVTe  so  i 
although  he  carried  his  wounded  fitho,: 
mere  than  four  miles  in  order  to  n  ace  hm 
m  safety,  never  once  came  to  see  ff'  ^™ 

faifrin^the  if '"r"'''""''  ^'^'^'^  «'^^^^  ""Pli«t 
laiin  in  the  healing  power  of  tJie  dopfm-'a 

stone,  it  is  naturaf  t'hat  they  sl^ould  lo 
believe  in  sundry  chai-ms  as  preservatives 
ag'^mst  disease  and  misfortuL  0„e  of 
these  charms  is  a  sort  of  crirdic  several 
inches  wwin  ;„  (i>„  .„:j.ii_       o'fUH,  seveial 


— ^„„   v,.>»iiu^  la   a   .sort   01    o-jrdlo    cipvovi 
inches  wide  in  the  middle,  and  tape'ring  to\ 
mere  thong  at  each  end.    If  it  be  i  ade  of 

cSef  r^'"'''^^  ^';^'"  '^''  bulrush  root,  it  fs 
called  Tanra  or  Kuretti;  and  if  made  of 

It  IS  used  more  as  a  curative  than  a  ^.reven- 
tive  audis  mostly  found  among  -.tribes 
of  the  lower  Murr:i .  p-vo.v.    Tlie  wi, ,« 

twis..d  into  thrend,  i.  wound  upou       uS^ 

^WK.a^  placed    ucr.  .   each    other  it   right 

fir^t'xT^^o  ^^^^^?  '^  ^'>«"'»  in  the  i"ustra- 

t  en  No  2,  on  the  7G5th  page,  slun-r  roiiml 

Uie  neck  of  the.boy.    It  fs  The  beai^  of     'e 

,  black  swan,  which,  from  it.s  snnrinf  .J" 

icontraa(«  well  with  the  black  skin  "of  the 
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rearer.  The  little  boy's  name  is  Rimmilli- 
peringery,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Angas  remarks 
that  he  was  an  engaging  little  fellow,  and 
had  the  largest  and  softest  pair  of  dark  eyes 
tluit  could  bo  imagined.  The  elder  figure  is 
that  of  a  young  man  named  Tyilkllli,  belong- 
ing to  the  Parnkalla  tribe  of  Port  Lincoln. 
He  has  been  selected  as  a  favorable  exam- 
ple of  the  Australian  young  man  in  good 
circumstiuices,  well-fed,  careless,  and  gay 
with  the  unthinking  happiness  of  mere  ani- 
mal life,  which  finds  a  joy  in  the  very  fact  of 
existence. 

Among  many  of  the  tribes  may  bo  seen  a 
stranj^c  sort  of  ornament,  or  rather  utsnsil; 
namely,  a  drinking-cup  made  of  a  human 
skull.  It  is  slung  on  cords  and  carried  by 
them,  and  the  owner  takes  it  wherever  he 
or  she  goes.  These  ghastly  utensils  arc 
made  from  the  skulls  of  the  neai'est  and 
dearest  relatives;  and  when  an  Australian 
mother  dies,  it  is  thought  right  that  Jier 
daughter  should  form  the  skull  of  her 
motTicr  into  a  drinking-vcssel.  The  prepa- 
ration is  simple  enough.  The  lower  jaw  is 
removed,  the  brains  are  extracted,  and  the 
whole  of  the  skull  thoroughly  cleaned.  A 
roj)e  handle  made  of  bulrush  fibre  is  then 
attached  to  it,  and  it  is  considci'cd  fit  lor 
use.  It  is  filled  wilh  water  through  the  ver- 
tebral aperture,  into  which  a  wisp  of  grass 
is  ahvays  stuffed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water 
from  being  spilled. 

Inconsistency  is  over  the  attribute  of  sav- 
age minds.  Although  they  consider  that  to 
convert  the  skull  or  a  parent  into  a  drink- 
ing vessel,  and  to  carrv  it  .ibout  with  them, 
is  an  important  branch  of  filial  duty,  they 
seem  to  have  no  very  deep  feelings  on  the 
subject.  In  fact,  a  native  named  Wooloo 
sol(\  his  mother's  skull  for  a  small  piece  of 
tobacco.  His  mind  was  evidently  not  com- 
prehensive enough  to  admit  two  idea^  to- 
gcthei',  and  the  objective  idea  of  present 
tobacco  was  evidently  more  powerful  than 
the  comparative  abstraction  of  filial  rever- 
ence. 

Mr.  Angas  saw  one  which  wns  carried  by 
a  little  girl  ten  veai's  of  age.  Like  "  Little 
Nell,"  she  was  in  attendance  upon  an  old 
and  infirm  grandfather,  and  devoted  her 
little  life  to  him.  In  nothing  was  the  differ- 
ence of  human  customs  shown  more  plainly 
than  in  the  use  of  the  mother's  skull  as  a 
drinking  vessel  —  an  act  which  we  nhould 
consider  as  the  acme  of  heathen  brutality, 
but  with  these  aborigines  is  held  to  be  a 
duty  owed  by  the  child  to  the  p  ;rent. 

Perhaps  my  classical  readers  will  remem- 
ber a  chapter  in  Herodotus  wltieh  bears  on 
this  very  subject.  lie  finds  fault  with  Cam- 
hy.se«  for  breaking  into  the  temples  of  the 
Cabeiri,  burning  tluir  idols,  and  so  hurting 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  people;  and 
remarks  that  he  was  wary  in  offending 
against  any  religious  sentiment,  however 
absurd  it  might  appear  to  himself.    He  then 


proceeds  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  Darius,  who 
nad  at  his  court  some  "  Indians  called  Calla- 
tians,"  and  some  Greeks.  Ho  asked  the 
Greeks  (who  always  burned  their  dead,  as 
the  Hindoos  do  now),  what  bribe  would 
induce  them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
parents,  and  they  naturally  replied  that  for 
no  bribe  could  they  perform  so  horrible  a 
deed.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks, 
he  asked  the  Callatians,  who  ate  their  dead 
(as  several  savage  nations  do  now),  for 
what  sum  they  would  consent  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  their  dead.  They,  as  it  appears 
from  the  style  of  their  answer,  were  even 
more  shocked  than  the  Greeks  at  the  idea  of 
such  hon-ible  sacrilege,  and  would  not  deign 
to  give  a  direct  answer,  but  begged  Darius 
to  "  speak  words  of  good  omen."  (See 
Thalia,  xxxvii.  8.) 

A  somewhat  similar  proceeding  is  narrated 
in  the  life  of  Nussir-er-deen,  the  late  king  of 
Oude.  His  native  ministers,  iealous  of  the 
influence  exercised  over  him  by  some  of  his 
European  friends,  complained  that  the  Eng- 
lish guests  treated  th'-  monarch  with  dis- 
respect, by  retaining  their  shoes  in  his  royal 
presence.  The  king,  who,  enervated  as  he 
was  by  vanity,  dissipation,  self-indulgence, 
and  flattery,  was  no  fool,  immedi.itely  pro- 
posed a  compromise.  "Listen  to  me,  nawab; 
and  you,  general,  listen  to  me.  The  King  of 
England  is  my  master,  and  these  gentlemen 
would  go  into  his  presence  with  their  shoes 
on.  Shall  they  not  come  into  mine,  then? 
Do  they  come  before  me  with  their  hats  on? 
Answer  me,  your  excellency." 

"  They  do  not,  your  majesty." 

"  No,  that  is  their  way  of  showing  respect. 
They  take  oft'  their  hats,  and  -i/ou  take  off 
your  shoes.  But  come  now,  let  us  have  a 
bargain.  Wallah  !  but  I  will  get  them  lo 
take  off  their  shoes  and  leave  them  without, 
as  you  do,  if  you  will  take  off  your  turbnu 
and  leave  it  without,  as  they  do."  (See 
Knighton's  "  Privt  ,e  Life  of  an  Eastern 
King.") 

We  now  come  naturally  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  the  various  ceremonies  whitli 
accompany  the  time  of  mourninfj.  Allhoiigli 
the  relatives  seem  so  careless  about  the  sick 
person,  they  really  keep  a  watch,  and,  as 
soon  as  death  actually  takes  place,  they  an- 
nounce the  fact  by  loud  cries.  The  wonii'ii 
arc  the  principal  mourners,  and  thev  con- 
tinue to  sob  and  shriek  and  moan  until  tlicy 
are  forced  to  cease  from  absolute  exhaustion. 
They  eut  their  bodies  until  the  blood  streams 
freely  from  their  wounds,  and  some  of  them 
chop  their  own  heads  with  their  t(>inaha\vkH 
until  their  shoulders  and  bodies  are  covered 
with  blood. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  noticed  lio'.v 
widely  spread  is  thi;'  custom  of  voundiii"  the 
body  as  a  sign  Of  mourning,  and  csi)eciaUy  as 
a  lamentation  for  the  dead.  We  have  seen 
that  it  exists  in  Africa,  and  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  practised  iu  many  other  countries.    That 
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It  was  practised  in  ancient  days  bv  the  npn 
pie  among  whom  the  Jews  lir/d,  we  see  C 
several  pjissages  of  Scripture  '  See  for  e^ 
ample  Deut.  xiv.  1-  "  Yn  Bh»iiV,«;      I     ®*' 

well-known  pa.sag^™oneernin|  t^^etcriS 

.oparatcd  from    tlio   SS     T|,i   l.SS"  ■ 
w«Wiod  carefully  <l„,-i„°"£  „2».  '»*.,'» 

'4&r/i.?cffi£!K'C^^^' 
4-™^°sreVl^cf^^^^^ 

pa  nted  red  after  whi,X  *i      '  '^'♦^^"^"i  and 

and  ui  some  places  the  sc^V  is  of  sul^h  .  «o ' 
the  Ex^iibition  of  Q  one  of  m'    ^l'"?- 

Thil  ,„,         •  '  "'\'"*''^  ""o  several  "  halls  » 

.^"«pEi-\£rrf.,!'r.*j»™^ 

employed  i^  fin-  (.,"""'''"'^^»  ^"O  seem  to  have 

i-n  ;:i.r  J/a^sed  fll^  ^^SX^t'T 
consequence  of  the  usr,  of  f^2^"P«'a»-    In 

semblt'^that  wKi^      '  '''*"';'»  somewhat  re- 
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dies  the  name  borne  by  the  deceased  is  no 
more  mentioned.  So  strictly  is  this  rule 
observed,  that  if  another  member  of  the  tribe 
should  happen  to  bear  the  same  name,  it 
must  be  abandoned,  and  a  new  name  taken, 
by  which  the  bearer  will  ever  afterword  be 
known. 

Mr.  Angas,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Austra- 
lians, gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
burial  of  a  boy,  as  described  to  him  by  an 
eye-witness  : 

"  Previously  to  burying  the  corpse  of  the 
boy,  a  contest  with  clubs  and  spears  took 
place,  out  no  injury  was  done  to  the  parties 
engaged.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  bark 
canoe,  cut  to  the  proper  length,  a  spear,  a 
fishing-spear,  and  a  throwing-stick,  with 
several  other  articles,  being  placed  besides 
the  corpse.  Thp,  women  and  children  made 
grea'  lamentations  during  the  ceremony, 
f  I  -  'li  J  father  stood  apart,  a  picture  of  silent 
','r'rf, 

■  '  '.Till-,  canoe  was  placed  on  the  heads  of 
■t,o  natives,  who  proceeded  with  it  slowly 
to,f  i.'d  the  grave;  some  of  the  attendants 
irn  ng  tufts  of  dried  grass  backward  and 
foi  V  ard  imder  the  canoe  and  amongst  the 
br.iies  as  they  passed  along.  The  grave 
being  dug,  a  native  strewed  it  with  grass, 
and  stretched  himself  at  ftill  length  in  the 
grave,  first  on  his  back  and  then  on  his  side. 
As  they  were  about  to  let  down  the  child 
into  the  grave,  they  first  pointed  to  the  de- 
ceased and  then  to  the  skies,  as  though  they 
had  a  vague  idea  that  the  spirit  had  ascended 
to  another  world. 

"The  body  was  then  laid  in  the  grave, 
with  the  face  looking  toward  the  rising  sun, 
and,  in  order  that  the  sunshine  might  fall 
upon  the  spot,  care  was  taken  to  cut  down 
all  shrubs  around  that  could  in  any  way 
obstruct  its  beams.  Branches  were  placed 
over  the  grave,  grass  and  boughs  on  them, 
and  the  whole  wjis  crowned  with  a  log  of 
wood,  on  which  a  native  extended  himself 
for  some  minutes,  with  his  face  to  the  sky." 
At  the  beginning  of  this  description  is 
mentioned  a  sham  fight.  This  is  held  in 
consequence  of  a  curious  notion  prevalent 
among  the  aborigines,  that  death  ffom  na- 
tural causes  must  be  ransomed  with  blood. 
It  sufiices  if  blood  be  drawn  even  from  a 
friend,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  make 
the  required  offering,  and  at  the  same  time 
gratify  their  combative  nature,  is  by  get- 
ting up  a  sham  fight,  in  which  some  one  is 
nearly  sure  to  be  wounded  more  or  less 
severely. 

Sometimes  the  body  of  the  dead  man  is 
disposed  of  rather  oddly.  In  some  parts  of 
Australia  the  natives,  instead  of  consuming 
the  body  by  fire,  or  hiding  it  in  caves  or  in 
graves,  make  it  a  peculiarly  conspicuous 
object.  Should  a  tree  grow  favorably  for 
their  purpose,  they  will  employ  it  as  the  final 
resting-place  of  the  dead  body.    Lying  in  its 


canoe  coffin,  and  so  covered  over  with  leaves 
and  grass  that  its  shape  is  quite  disguised, 
the  body  is  lifted  into  a  convenient  fork  of 
the  tree,  and  lashed  to  the  boughs  by  native 
ropes.  No  further  care  is  taken  of  it,  and  if, 
in  process  of  time,  it  should  be  blown  out  ol 
the  treoj  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
placing it. 

Should  no  tree  be  growing  in  the  selected 
spot,  an  artificial  platform  is  made  for  the 
body,  by  fixing  the  ends  of  stout  branches  in 
the  ground,  and  connecting  them  at  their 
tops  by  smaller  horizontal  branches.  Such 
are  the  curious  tombs  which  are  represented 
in  the  illustration  No.  3,  on  page  775.  These 
strange  tombs  are  mostly  placed  among  the 
reeds,  so  that  nothing  can  be  more  mourn- 
ftil  than  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  it  shakes 
the  reeds  below  the  branch  in  which  the 
corpse  is  lying.  The  object  of  this  aerial 
tomb  is  evident  enough,  namely,  to  protect 
the  corpse  from  the  dingo,  or  native  dog. 
That  the  ravens  and  other  carrion-eating 
birds  should  make  a  banquet  upon  the  body 
of  the  dead  man  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
the  survivors  in  the  least,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  traveller  is  told  by  the 
croak  of  the  disturbed  ravens  that  the  body  of 
a  dead  Australian  is  lying  in  the  branches 
over  his  head. 

The  aerial  tombs  are  mostly  erected  for 
the  bodies  of  old  men  who  have  died  a 
natural  death ;  but  when  a  young  warrior 
has  fallen  in  battle  the  body  is  treated  in  a 
very  dilferent  manner.  A  moderately  high 
platform  is  erected,  and  upon  this  is  seated 
the  body  of  the  dead  warrior,  with  the  face 
toward  the  rising  sun.  The  legs  are  crossed, 
and  the  arms  kept  extended  by  means  of 
sticks.  The  fat  is  then  removed,  and,  after 
being  mixed  with  red  ochre,  is  rubbed  over 
the  body,  which  has  previously  been  carefully 
denuded  of  hair,  as  is  done  in  the  ceremony 
of  initiation.  The  legs  and  arms  are  cov- 
ered with  zebra-like  stripes  of  red,  white, 
and  yellow,  and  the  weapons  of  the  dead  man 
are  laid  across  his  lap. 

The  body  being  thus  arranged,  fires  are 
lighted  under  the  platform,  and  kept  up  for 
ten  davs  or  more,  during  the  whole  of  which 
tirfie  the  friends  and  mourners  remain  by 
the  body,  and  are  not  permitted  to  spent. 
Sentinels  relieve  each  other  at  appointed 
intervals,  their  duty  being  to  see  that  the 
fires  are  not  suffered  to  go  out,  and  to  keep 
the  flies  away  by  waving  leafy  boughs  or 
bunches  of  emu  feathers.  When  a  body  has 
been  treated  in  this  manner,  it  becomes 
hard  and  mummy-like,  and  the  strangest 
point  is,  that  the  wild  dogs  will  not  touch  it 
after  it  has  been  a»o  long  smoked.  It  re- 
mains sitting  on  the  platform  for  two 
months  or  so,  and  is  then  taken  down  and 
buried,  with  the  exception  of  the  skull, 
which  is  made  into  a  arinklng-cup  for  the 
nearest  relative,  as  has  ah'eudy  been  men- 
tioned. 
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SMOKING  THE  WARRIORS. 


Considering  the  trouble  which  In  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  these  bodies,  and  the 
evident  respect  which  is  felt  foi^  a  bravo 

treatment  of  them  is  very  remarkable. 
When  a  friend,  or  even  an  individual  of  the 
same  tribe  sees  one  of  these  mummifled 
bodies  tor  the  flr.<.»  time,  he  pays  no  honor  to 
it,  but  loads  It  witi.  reproaclies,  abusinj?  the 
dead  man  for  dying  when  the  tribe  stood  in 
such  need  of  bravo  and  skilful  men,andsay. 
ing  that  he  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  die  wheri  there  was  plenty  of  food  in  the 
country.  Then,  after  contemplating  the 
body  for  some  time,  he  hurls  his  spoir  and 

Ji  WK  '^^a'}'  •''■^'.'?".  ^'•*  "^  ^ho  same  time, 

Why  did  you  die?    Take  that  for  dying." 

m   the   illustration   No.  2,  on  pa^e  775 

two  of  these  bodjes  are  seen  seated  "on  the 

&ttZl  ^lt^ru''^^yJf\^S  tied  to  the  up- 


rights by  their  hands  and  l^^eVirand  Whf:   Tul       fu   '"'"'''','  ?^  digging-sticks,  peck  up 
their  weapons  in  th;lTaus.''Sn',iS"r:    ^X'Z'^  "TuV!'  *A^™ V«»'»  ?}-}^^  "-  P>c? 


^nt  «7.t''P'*"\-'"  ^^"'  ''^P»-  *^n  "nt-  side  is 
one  of  the  sentinels  engaged  in  driving  away 
the  flies  with  his  flapper,  anr'  on  the  other 
Ttf^^Tl  «e"tinel  bringing  fuel  for  the  fire. 
The  seated  figures  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 

«n„f}T"l  ^"'•"^n'l  Bay,  and  toward  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  the  na- 
tives have  a  curious  combiiation  of  entomb- 
ment and  burning.  They  let  the  dead  body 
down  into  one  of  the  hollow  trees,  where  it 
18  supported  m  an  upright  position.  A  quan- 
.,«L°1k  T  ^'''^^^s  and  grass  is  then  heaped 
upon  the  tree,  and  the  whole  consumed  by 
nre,  amid  the  dismal  screams  and  cries  of 
the  women. 

Itis  rather  curious  that  funeral  ceremonies 
are  only  employed  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
death  is  supposed  to  be  a  loss  to  the  tribe 
Men,  and  even  boys,  are  therefore  honored 
with  funeral  rites,  because  the  youn<»er  men 
are  warriors,  the  boys  would  have  be'en  war- 
riors, and  the  old  men  have  done  service  bv 
arms,  and  are  still  useful  for  their  wisdom 
Jiven  young  women  are  burled  with  some 

dSrle^'tSe.'"'""  '''''  P^"'^"^*  «'^"- 
But  of  all  beings  an  old  woman  is  most  ut- 
terly despised.  She  can  render  no  service- 
she  has  never  been  considered  as  anything 
but  a  mere  domesticated  animal,  and  eveS 
nlfn?*"  WK  P"'T«e3  she  has  ceased  to  be 
r!S.  ^^^""'Ir^.  '''*'«'  therefore,  no  one 
Si  ^T  ^^^  '?  ""*^'"S  but  a  useless 
burden  on  her  people,  consuming  food  which 

whenT/''*  ''^'■"'  ^"^^  "*"'°S  by  the  fire 
when  the  younger  women  are  engaged  in 
wnS\      •«  n«tj'ng   to  them  that  stie  has 

npv"  .'"•".*  \"  *^^  ^""'^^  thankless,  and 
never  ceasing  labor  which 'constitutes  the 
ih!  ^f  *K  ^"«'';aban  woman,  and  so  when 
she  dies  her  body  is  drawn  away  out  of  tlie 
fTS^,^^  the  heels,  and  stuffed  away  hastily 
m  some  hollow  tree  or  cave  that  may  be 
iTrf  «^''"''?""'",*'  Sometimes  the  body  is 
icrth^H  ?  ^"Sh,  as  has  already  been  de 
scribed;  bnt  even  m  such  a  case  h  is  iscruh 
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laid  on  the  branch,  without  being  placed  in 
a  canoe,  or  covered  with  matting,  bouchs 
and  leaves,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bodifli  (^ 
men.  The  corpse  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  branch  until  it  falls  to  pieces;  and  when 
any  of  her  relatives  choose  to  take  the  trou- 
ble, they  will  scrape  a  hole  in  the  sand  and 
bury  the  scattered  bones. 

ITie  shee-oak,  or  casuarina,  is  the  tree 
which  18  generally  selected  for  this  purpose, 
partly  because  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  of  Australia,  and  partly  because  the 
peculiar  growth  of  its  boughs  affords  a  firm 
platform  for  the  corpse. 

The  time  of  mourning  does  notecase  with 
the  funeral,  nor,  in  case  of  a  tree-tomb,  with 
the  subsequent  interment  of  the  bones.  At 
stated  times  the  women,  by  whom  the  mourn- 
ing is  chiefly  performed,  visit  the  tomb,  and 
with  their  kattas,  or  digging-sticks,  peck  up 


i  luCruiJ 


look  neat.  This  done  they  sit  down  and  ut- 
ter their  most  doleful  cries  and  lamentations, 
in  some  places  they  content  themselves  with 
vocal  lamentations,  but  in  others  the  women 
think  It  necessary  to  show  their  grief  by 
repeating  the  head  chopping,  limb  scarring 
and  other  marks  of  blood-letting  which  sw- 
company  that  portion  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies. 

In  one  part  of  Australia,  near  the  north- 
west bend  of  the  Murray,  a  most  remarkable 
custom  prevails.  Widows  attend  upon  the 
tombs  of  their  dead  husbands,  and,  after 
shaving  their  heads,  cover  them  with  pipe- 
clay kneaded  into  a  paste.  The  head  is  first 
covered  with  a  not,  to  prevent  the  pipe-clay 
from  sticking  too  tightly  to  the  skin,  amis- 
fortune  which  is  partly  averted  by  the, 
amount  of  grease  with  which  every  Austra- 
lian is  anointed. 

A  layer  of  this  clay  more  than  an  inch  in 
thickness  is  plastered  over  the  head,  and 
when  dry  it  forms  a  skull-cap  exactly  flttinir> 
the  head  on  which  it  was  moulded,  and  ou 
account  of  its  weight,  which  is  several 
pounds,  must  be  very  uncomfortable  to  the 
wearer.  These  badges  of  mourning  may  be 
found  lying  about  near  the  tumuli,  and,  until 
their  real  use  was  discovered,  they  were  very 
mysterious  objects  to  travellers.  In  the  il- 
ustration  No,  1,  on  the  781st  page,  is  seen  a 
burying  place  near  the  river.  Several  of  the 
mound  tombs  of  the  natives  arc  shown,  and 
m  the  foreground  are  two  widows,  seated  in 
the  peculiar  attitude  of  Australian  women 
and  wearing  the  widow's  cap  of  pipe-clay! 
Several  other  caps  are  lying  near  the  tombs, 
having  been  already  employed  in  the  cere- 
monies of  mourning. 

So  carefUl  are  the"  natives  of  the  marks  of 
respect  due  from  the  survivors  to  the  dead 
that  a  widow  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribes 
on  the  Clarence  River  was  put  to  death  be- 
cause she  neglected  to  keep  in  order  the  tomb 
of  her  late  husband,  and  to  dig  up  periodi* 
caliy  the  eaxtUaiouuUit.  "     "  "  , 
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AUSTRALIA. 


m  I 


From  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  we  are  nat- 
urally led  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  Au- 
stralians. Like  all  savages,  they  are  very 
reticent  about  their  religious  feelings,  con- 
cealing as  far  as  possible  their  outward  ob- 
servances from  the  white  people,  and  avow- 
ing ignorance,  if  questioned  respecting  the 
meaning  of  those  which  have  become  known 
to  the  strangers.  Some  observances,  how- 
ever, have  been  explained  by  Gi'om,  the  un- 
fortunate Scotch  woman  who  had  to  reside 
so  long  among  the  Kowriiregas,  and  others 
by  native  converts  to  Christianity.  Even 
these  latter  have  not  been  able  to  shake 
off  the  superstitious  ideas  which  they  had 
contracted  through  the  whole  of  their  pre- 
vious lives,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  concealed  much  from  their  interro- 
gators, and,  if  pressed  too  closely,  wilfully 
misled  them.  "' 

The  following  short  account  will,  however, 
give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
among  the  aborigines,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained. And,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
and  steadv  decrease  of  the  native  tribes,  it  is 
possible  that  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
will  never  be  greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  ground*  for 
thinking  that  the  aborigines  believe  in  any 
one  Supreme  Deity,  nor,  in  fact,  in  a  deity 
of  any  kind  whatever.  As  is  usual  with  most 
saVage  nations,  their  belief  in  supernatural 
beings  is  limited  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
doing  mischief,  and,  although  the  conception 
of  a  beneficent  spirit  which  will  do  good 
never  seems  to  enter  an  Australian's  mind, 
he  believes  fully,  in  his  misty  fashion,  in  the 
existence  of  many  evil  spirits  which  will  do 
hann. 

Of  these  there  are  many.  One  of  them  is 
the  Arlak,  a  being  which  takes  the  shape  of 
a  man.  It  is  only  seen  at  night,  and  is  in 
the  habit  of  watching  for  stragglers  in  the 
dark,  seizing  them  and  carrying  them  off. 
Several  natives  told  Mr.  McGillivray  that 
they  had  seen  the  arlak;  and  one  man,  who 
had  summoned  enough  courage  to  fight  it 
when  it  attacked  him,  showed  the  marks  of 
the  demon's  teeth  upon  his  body.  For- 
tunately,  the  arlak  cannot  endure  light,  and 
therefore  the  natives,  if  they  have  to  go  the 
smallest  distance  in  the  dark,  take  a  fire-stick 
m  one  hand  and  a  weapon  of  some  sort  in 
the  other. 

One  kind  of  evil  spirit,  which  is  very  much 
dreaded  by  the  aborigines,  is  the  one  in 
whom  death  is  personified.  He  is  short, 
thick,  very  ugly,  and  has  a  disagreeable 
smell.  The  natives  of  the  Moerundi  dis- 
trict believe  in  a  native  spirit,  wonderfhlly 
similar  in  attributes  to  the  Necker  of  Ger- 
man mythology.  Although,  according  to 
their  accounts,  it  is  very  common,  they  have 
great  difficulty  in  describing  it,  «ud,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  from  their  statements, 
Jt  18  like  a  huge  star-fish.  This  demon  in- 
habits the  fresh  water,  or  there  might  have 


been  grounds  for  beUeving  it  to  be  merely 
an  exaggeration  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Australia 
18  found  the  belief  in  the  Bunyip,  a  demon 
which  infests  woods,  and  which  has  been 
seen,  as  is  said,  not  only  by  natives  but  by 
white  men.  The  different  accounts  of  the 
animal  vary  extremely.  Some  who  have 
seen  it  aver  it  to  be  as  large  as  a  horse,  to 
have  a  pair  of  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  and  a 
pair  of  enormous  horns. 

Others  give  a  very  different  account  of  it, 
and  one  of  the  Barrabool  Hill  natives  gave  a 
very  animated  description  of  the  dreaded 
bunyip.  He  illustrated  his  lecture  by  a 
spirited  drawing,  in  which  the  bunyip  was 
represented  as  having  a  long  neck  and  head 
something  like  that  of  the  giraffe,  a  thick' 
flowing  mane,  and  two  short  and  massive 
fore-legs,  each  of  which  Was  armed  with 
four  powerful  talons.  The  entire  body  was 
covered  with  strong  scales,  overlapping  each 
other  like  those  of  the  hawksbill  turtle. 
This  creature  he  represented  as  half  beast, 
half  demon,  and  vaunted  the  superior  cour- 
age of  his  ancestors,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
this  terrible  creature  as  it  lay  in  wait  for 
their  wives  and  children,  and  drove  it  out  of 
the  reeds  and  bush  into  the  water  whence  it 
came. 

Thinking  that  some  large  and  now  extinct 
beast  might  have  lived  in  Australia,  which 
might  have  been  traditionally  known  to  the 
ahorigines,  scientific  men  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  ransack  those  portions  of^he 
country  which  they  could  reach,  in  hopes  of 
finding  remains  which  might  be  to  Australia 
what  those  of  the  megatherium  and  other 
huge  monsters  arc  to  the  Old  World.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  has,  however,  been  found. 
Some  very  large  bones  were  once  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  a  shallow  salt  lagoon  (just 
the  place  for  the  bunvip),  but  when  sent  to 
the  British  Museum  thev  Avere  at  once  found 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  kangaroo.  At 
present,  the  legend  of  the  bunyip  stands  on 
a  level  with  that  of  the  kraken  — every  na- 
tive believes  it,  some  aver  that  they  have 
seen  it,, but  no  one  has  ever  discovered  the 
least  tangible  proof  of  its  existence. 

To  these  evil  spirits  the  natives  attribute 
every  illness  or  misfortune,  and  in  conse- 
quence  are  anxious  to  avoid,  or  drive  them 
away.  All  meteors  are  reckoned  by  them 
among  the  evil  spirits,  and  are  fancifully 
thought  to  be  ghosts  which  multiply  by  self- 
division.  The  aborigines  think,  however, 
that  by  breathing  as  loudly  as  they  can,  and 
repeating  some  cabalistic  words,  they  disaim 
the  demons  of  their  power. 

They  have  one  very  curious  belief,— 
namely,  that  any  one  who  vmtured  to  sleep 
on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  peison,  he  would 
ever  afterward  be  freed  from  the  power  of 
evil  spirits.  The  ordeal  is,  however,  so  ter- 
rible that  very  few  summon  up  suflicient 
courage  to  fivce  it.     "Duxing  that  awful 
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!,.•„,'  *„i:„  i'r ,'?>'  pne  throat,  and.  on«nmr. 


disease  and  &,'h"  "^  ^  >^'>  forerunner  of 

;iab4Sa''i^°ytif'Srr  "I"  " 

eStffiJitroS^T'"^^^^^ 
considered  as  sacred-  nn^^.*"*^'''  ^""^  also 

account  of  That  Tdel'  that  thr«fr''^^  «" 

mente,  mentioned  on  pa^e  77^  «  ^"  ""'i"- 

Some  of  tliese  nCil  ?      '  '  ^'^  ™sed. 

estin;?  by  s  edniens  nf       .'^"''^^^'^ '"t^'- 

shovvTng VafS  rborLS'o'f  a"";'T' 
really  possess  the  uXvflonPrl  fi  ^"'*5^"* 
artistic  power     Oivinr,  t     R?^  ^'^ments  ofi 
which  pLSL  the  Sli^<.^  superstition  ' 
induced  to  visit  such  innff  ''^  scarcely  be 
reason  for  refusing  Mm?  "/  ^"''"".^^  t^'eir 
dibbil  walk  there^    Mr  7°"  """^^  '''bbil- 
nate  enough    ho*    vm^."^'^  ""^  ^«^t"- 
siderable  Sumber   of  Ji,*''  d'scover  a  con- 
carvings,  ami  succeeded  in  '  '^'''^'?^«  and 
liis  service  an  nW  «  f-     '"  ™Pressing  into 

scriptioT.^:^t1d^'haUtl"ri;    ^'«  *^«- 
liis  own  words-—   '  ™"^'  **«  given  in 

MSo\rii7ae^'^n"5S*  "'  '^"^  -™- 
of  Port  Jackson  S  the  df^i"^ ''^"^ntories 

ing  tlie  water    M«„-    "^ad'a'ids  overlook- 

«-.  PreS"timVV.erfpt;??*  "^^  "^  *« 
niained  unobserved -and  f/^t  to  have  re- 
fiiend  Mr  Milp«  fl^^f  .-  *^  was  not  until  mv 
of  a  kangaroo  cut  Sonlr^'  **!?  ''"^^  %»re 
»ock  near  Camp  Cove  £  '"'^^^^  "^  «  ««* 
make  a  carefu"  searcTfor  h,  "'^  "^^'^  ^^^  *« 
interesting  remSs  of  ?L  ?®  "u"^"'^'*  »"<! 
nearly  extinct  "^''P^^Ple  who  ai-e  now 

tl'e  bushes  on  he  SnnrP*'^  T^n^s* 
'vater  lake,  closed  CaTnn.L^"'„f.fr^«'»- 
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tte  eo°St,(  to'kl  If  "5">'"'J"  »; 

tora^M  gro3   „  .iriLf '"«"  '«"  "U 


consented  at  li^t  to  ff?i!,ii  I!;  f  ®"^  likewise 
near  the  Nort^  Land  .vW  ° '^^^^^  «P«te 
carvings  «xistS  in  SaS^^^^  '^^^  *6 

into  rlhale  l^^Sr  0  wUh  o.  "^'^  ^r^^'»  "« 

S[^s^Sis^^2e|s 

«verv  direetlon.we  found   .S  "'J'  '" 

obliterated  state  of  manv  nf  J™"V*l'^  ^^If- 
the  lines  are^n^  r,^   1^  ^  *^'^'"  (although 

thehaid  rock)?L°fS'tb^^  ^^  '^^ 
several  of  them  ivl  ,„        t"e.fact  that  from 

away'sofl  and  Kbs'  o^'T"'^'^  **^  ^^^^^^ 
growth,  it  is  evident  that  hSv^,''°""?"««1 
execute^  a  very  fong  tSmt.  '''''  ^^^^  '^^^'^ 

beheve  thatThese"cL"°*  "^""^  «"^«clves  to 

researches  fuTther,'  we  S' ?r!,"^"g  «»r 
out-of-the-wav  nn,i  I  ^r  "  all  the  most 
lands  SorS  with  'Si^'T''"^''  ^''^- 
also  that  the  whole  of  «  f  «,ff -'■''?^''  ^""^ 

SSuShiM--*^^-"*^- 

origin.    EuroSSai^s  wonte  '''^""^  "^  n^t'^« 

and  tedioSs  ocTupaS*"''  '""'^  ^  ^^^°"«"« 

about  the^raXr  rf '%«««"»  Wales, 
ring  to  theSves  'Thl"''!"''"'  "^'^^^  refer-' 
for^culpture  Stof  tSrT  ^'?^''  '*"""  ^aste 
carved  with  VuS  wo,  k  S/^"'"^'?.*^  ^«'ng 
of  broken  shell-  and  ;,«  ^''^'''^  '7'*''  P'^c*! 
quently  to  be  seen  vnw  »  the  rocks  arc  fre- 

dubs,  Lords   allL^hZ^  ^^^'''''  "^  .^«'»» 
bly  represented'  '  *'•'  ""*  contempti-' 

,  tw:nt7flVL*f?„t:;?..«{,««^.  measured 
nmi  the  representatrous-'orthe^BhieT/'?;;! 
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actly  corresponded  with  tbat  lis6d  by  the 
natives  of  Port  Stephens  at  the  present  day. 
These  sculptured  forms  prove  that  the  New 
Hollanders  exercised  the  art  of  design, 
which  has  been  questioned,  and  they  also 
serve  to  corroborate  Captain  Grey's  discov- 
eries of  native  delineations  in  caves  upon  the 
north-west  coast  of  Australia,  during  his 
expedition  of  discovery.  At  Lane  Cove,  at 
Port  Aiken,  and  at  Point  Piper,  we  also 
met  with  similar  carvings,  whilst  on  a 
visit  at  the  latter  place,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  on  the  flat  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  thfe  estate  where  I  was 
staying,  there  might  be  carvings  similar  to 
those  at  the  Heads;  and  on  searching  care- 
fhlly  I  found  considerable  numbers  of  them 
m  a  tolerably  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Of  all  these  I  took  measurements,  and 
made  careful  fac-simile  drawings  on  the 
spot" 

In  the  appendix  to  his  work,  Mr.  Angas 
gives  reduced  copies  of  these  figures,  some 
of  which  are  executed  with  wonderful  spirit 
and  fidelity.  Even  the  human  figures, 
which  are  shown  with  extended  arms  and 
spread  legs,  as  in  the  dance,  are  far  better 
than  those  usually  drawn  by  savages,  infi- 
nitely superior  to  those  produced  by  the 
artists  of  Western  Africa,  while  some  of  the 
animals  are  marvellously  accurate,  remind- 
ing the  observer  of  the  outline  drawings 
upon  Egyptian  monuments.  The  best  are, 
perhaps,  a  shark  and  a  kangaroo.  The  lat- 
ter Is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  feeding. 

In  some  parts  of  Australia,  the  carvings 
and  paintings  are  usually  in  caves  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  of  such  a  character  is 
the  cave  which  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion No.  2,  on  the  following  page.  These 
caves  are  in  sandstone  rock,  and  the  figures 
upon  them  are  mostly  those  of  men  and 
kangaroos,  and  it  is  a  remarkable,  fact  that 
in  the  human  figures,  although  their  eyes, 
noses,  and  even  the  joints  of  the  knees,  are 
boldly  marked,  the  mouth  is  invariably 
absent 

Human  hands  and  arms  are  often  cdrved 
on  rocks.  One  very  remarkable  example 
was  discovered  byCaptain  Grey  in  North- 
West  Australia.  When  penetrating  into  a 
large  cave,  out  of  which  ran  a  number  of 
smaller  caves,  the  explorers  were  struck  by 
a  really  astjonishing  trick  of  native  art.  The 
sculptor  had  selected  a  rock  at  the  side  of 
the  cavity,  and  had  drawn  upon  it  the  figure 
of  a  hand  and  arm.  This  had  then  been 
painted  black,  and  the  rock  around  it  col- 
ored white  with  pipe-clay,  so  that  on  enter- 
ing the  cave  it  appeared  exactly  as  if  the 
hand  and  arm  of  a  black  man  were  project- 
ing through  some  crevice  which  admitted 
light 

Their  belief  in  ghosts  implies  a  knowledge 
that  the  spirit  of  man  i«  immortal.  Yet 
their  ideas  on  this  subject  are  singularly 
i^fltv.  not  to  sav  inconsistent  one  part  of 


their  belief  entirely  contradicting  the  other. 
They  believe,  for  example,  that  when  the 
spirit  leaves  the  body,  it  wanders  about  for 
some  time  in  darkness,  until  at  last  it  finds 
a  cord,  by  means  of  which  a  "  big  black-fella 
spirit "  named  Oomudoo  pulls  it  up  from  the 
earth.  Yet  they  apj)ropriate  certain  parts  of 
the  earth  as  the  future  residence  of  the  difier- 
ent  tribes,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  Nanos 
being  thought  to  dwell  in  the  islands  of 
Spencer's  Gulf,  while  those  of  the  Parnkal- 
las  go  to  other  islands  toward  the  west  As 
if  to  contradict  both  ideas,  we  have  already 
seen  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Australia 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  supposed  to 
haunt  the  spots  where  their  bodies  lie 
buried. 

And,  to  make  conftision  worse  confounded, 
the  aborigines  believe  very  firmly  in  trans- 
migration, some  fancying  that  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  take  up  their  abode  in  ani- 
mals, but  by  far  the  greater  number  be- 
lieving that  they  are  transformed  into  white 
men.  This  latter  belief  was  put  veiy  suc- 
cinctly by  a  native,  who  stated  in  the  oad  jar- 
gon employed  by  them,  that  "  when  black- 
fella  tumble  down,  he  jump  up  all  same 
white-fella." 

This  idea  of  transmigration  into  the  fbrms 
of  white  men  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  is 
shared  by  the  negro  of  Africa,  who  could 
not  have  had  any  communication  with  the 
black  native  of  Australia.  And,  still  more 
strangely,  like  the  Africans,  they  have  the 
same  word  for  a  white  man  and  tor  a  spirit 
The  reader  may  remember  that  when  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  captured  by  the  natives,  one 
of  them  declared  that  she  was  his  daughter 
Gi'6m,  who  had  become  a  white  woman, 
and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  coincided  in  the 
belief.  Yet,  though  she  became  for  the 
second  time  a  member  of  the  tribe,  they 
always  seem-jd  to  feel  a  sort  of  mistrust, 
and  often,  when  the  children  were  jeering  at 
her  on  account  of  her  light  complexion  and 
ignorance  of  Australian  accomplishments, 
some  elderly  person  would  check  them,  and 
tell  them  to  leave  her  in  peace,  as,  poor  thing, 
she  was  nothing  but  a  gnost 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  numbers  of 
white  persons  have  been  recognized  by  the 
blacks  as  being  the  spirits  of  their  lost  rela- 
tives, and  have  in  consequence  been  digni- 
fied with  the  names  of  those  whom  they 
represented.  Mr.  M'Gillivray  mentions  that 
the  natives  of  Port  Essington  have  a  slight 
modification  of  this  theory,  believing  that 
^er  death  they  become  Malays. 

Of  their  belief  in  the  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  into  animal  forms,  there  are 
but  few  examples.  Dr.  Bennett  mentions 
that  on  one  occasion,  at  Bdrana  Plains,  when 
an  European  was  chasing  one  of  the  native 
animals,  a  native  who  was  with  him  begged 
him  not  to  kill  it,  but  to  take  it  alive,  as  it 
was  "him  brother."  When  it  was  killed, 
he  was  very  angry,  and,  as  a  proof  his  sin- 
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cerity  refused  to  eat  any  of  it,  continually 
grumbling  and  complaining  o^  the  "  S 
bling  dowu  him  brother." 
inSL^T  *"»'e  preserve  a  tradition  which 
invoh^es  this  metempsychosis.    Once  upon 

WilKfnV      Kf.'u'°    »!'^''*  warrior,    named 
WiUoo,  fought  their  tribe,  and  carried  off  all 
the  women,  and  killed  afl  the  men  e^cep 
two.    The  survivors  climbed  up  a  great  tree 
followed  by  Willoo.    They,  howev^,  broke 

«ot&JiTn'l  ".r^^'*^**  *»«^««  climbing, 
so  that  he  fel  to  the  ground,  and  was  seizet^ 
by  a  dingo  below,  when  he  immediately  died 
and  was  changed  into  an  eagle  hawk,  which' 

oVwE  '''^'■'^  ^''"  '^^""'^  ^y  '^^^^' 

The  same  tribe  think  that  a  small  lizard 
was  the  originator  of  the  sexes,  and  in  con- 
sequence call  it  by  different  names;  the  men 
using  the  terra  ibirri,  and  the  women  wS 
Fo  lowing  up  the  idea,  the  men  kiU  everv 
male  lizard  that  they  can  find  while  the 
women  do  the  same  bj^the  femSes  ^'^^ 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  their  idea 
of  creation.  Of  a  single  Creatorof  all  things 
they  have  not  the  least  notion,  but  thev  K 
sess  some  traditions  as  to  the  origin  o7  men 
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-L^.f'Vll^y*"'*''-    TheKowrdrega  tribe 
scy  that  the  first  created  man  was  a  huee 

E."off  T?  '^•^•'  ?r,  ^Y'  whTle  he  wfs 
hv  thf  H?^  Hammond  island,  he  was  caught 
by  the  tide  and  drowned,  a  great  rock  start- 
•ng  up  to  mark  the  spot.  Tfus  is  now  ciTed 
Hammond's  Rock.  His  wives  saw  his  fate 
inS'Ka'aifv"  by.  flinging  themsdvea' 
nf^  a  L^  '  *»«7ere  immediately  changed 

reef  Thif  °^  t'^  ''«'=''«  «°  "  neighboring 
reet.  These  rocks  are  still  called  by  the  na- 
tives  Ipile, ».  e.  the  Wives.  ^ 

The  natives  of  the  Lower  Murray  have  a 
curious  tradition  respecting  the  origK 

Lakir'Th!!''  •*'"  A'^^-^dfinaand  ilber 
L-akes.    The  river  was  made  by  Oomudoo 

ttnrfl^'V"'''-^'!!^  'V'P^"  already  men: 
tioned.  He  came  down  from  the  sky  in  his 
canoe  and  ordered  the  water  to  rise  and 
form  the  river,  which  he  ther.  clothed  wUh 
K^t^l^s  and  populated  with  fish  S 
brought  two  wives  with  him,  but  they  imfor- 
IrZ^'ly  P'*°l^'^  intractable,  and  ran  away 
Sfii""'-  ^l^ereupon  Oomudoo  made  the 
Sh  wifl '°  ^"«««o°'<>°«  of  which  drowned 
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Ix  many  points  the  Australian  savage  bears 
a  curious  resemblance  to  tlie  Bosjesniau  of 
Southern  Africa,  of  whom  a  full  account  has 
already  been  given  at  242-2G8  page. 

So  similar,  indeed,  are  they,  that  the  col- 
onists use  the  word  Bushman  to  designate 
the  native  savage,  just  as  they  call  the  spot- 
ted dasyure  by  tlie  name  of  cat,  and  the 
wombat  by  that  of  badger.  Much  confusion 
has  consequently  arisen;  and  there  is  now 
before  me  a  book  descriptive  of  savage  life, 
in  which  the  author  has  mixed  up  the  Bos- 
jesman  of  Africa  and  the  Bushman  of  Au- 
stralia in  the  most  amusing  manner,  actually 
transplanting  a  jiuotation  from  a  book  of 
African  travels  into  the  account  of  Au- 
stralia. 

Like  the  Bosjesman,  the  Australian  de- 
pends upon  his  weapons  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  food,  living  almost  entirely  upon  the 
game  which  he  kills,  and  being  skilled  in 
the  art  of  destroying  the  wariest  and  most 
active  of  animals  with  the  simplest  of 
weapons.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
feud,  his  quarrels  not  being  worthy  of  the 
name  of  warfare;  and  hisbeait  tcZc'rtZ  of  a  war- 
rior is  a  man  who  steals  upon  his  enemy  by 
craft,  and  kills  his  foo  without  danger  to 
himself. 

He  cultivates  no  land,  neither  has  he  the 
least  notion  of  improving  his  social  condi- 
tion. He  cares  nothing  for  clothes,  except, 
perhaps,  as  a  partial  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments, and  utterly  ridicules  the  notion  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  clothing  and 
modesty. 

Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  girl  had 
been  presented  with  a  petticoat  by  a  white 
lady,  and  returned  to  her  people,  displaying 
with  pride  her  newly  acquu'ed  property,  her 
companions  instead  of  displaying  envy  at 
her  finery,  only  jeered  at  her,  inquiring 
whether  she  thought  herself  so  much  better 


than  her  forefathers,  that  she  should  want 
to  wear  clothes  like  the  white  strangers. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  day  or  two 
the  solitary  garment  was  thrown  aside,  and 
she  walked  about  as  before,  in  the  primitive 
accoutrements  of  her  tribe. 

Like  the  African  Bosjesman,  the  Austra- 
lian native  has  no  settled  home,  although 
he  considers  himself  as  having  a  right  to  the 
district  in  which  his  tribe  have  taken  up 
their  abode.  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  civil- 
ized life,  he  is  sensitive  on  the  general  ques- 
tion, and  careless  in  detail.  With  civilized 
beings  the  hearth  and  home  take  the  first 
place  in  the  aflTections,  the  love  of  country 
being  merely  an  extension  of  the  love  of 
home.  With  the  Australian,  however,  as 
well  as  the  Bosjesman,  the  case  is  just  re- 
versed.  He  has  no  home,  and  cares  not  for 
any  one  spot  more  than  another,  except  that 
some  spots  are  sheltered  and  others  ex- 
posed. He  passes  a  semi-nomad  existence, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Arab,  save  that  in- 
stead of  pitching  his  tent  on  a  convenient 
spot,  and  taking  it  away  when  he  leaves  it, 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  even  to  carry 
the  simple  materials  of  a  tent,  but  builds  a 
rude  hut  in  any  spot  which  he  may  happen 
to  fancy,  and  leaves  it  to  decay  when  he  for- 
sakes the  spot. 

The  chief  object  of  the  ordinary  hut 
made  by  an  Australian  savage  is  to  de- 
fend the  inmates  from  the  cold  south-west 
breezes.  Consequently,  the  entrances  of  the 
huts  may  be  found,  as  a  rule,  turned  toward 
the  north-east,  whence  come  the  warm  winds 
that  have  passed  over  the  equator. 

The  summer  encampment  (see  page  787) 
of  an  Australian  fivmily  is  very  simple.  A 
number  of  leafy  boughs  are  stuck  in  the 
ground  in  a  semicircular  form,  the  size  of 
the  enclosed  space  varying  with  the  number 
of  the  family.    These  boughs  are  seldom 
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more  than  four  foet  in  heiglit,  and  often 
scarcely  exceed  a  yard,  thenroi.ly  oS 
being  to  keop  off  tfie  wind  from  the  i  re 
and  from  the  bodies  of  the  natives  as  thev 
squat  round  the  flame  or  lie  asleep,  ffi 
any  ouo  should  expect  a  shelter  while  he 
IS  standu.g  never  seems  to  enter  tlie  imaS- 
nat.on  of  an  Australian  savage,  whole 
other  savages,  never  dreams"  of  stondiS 
when  ho  can  sit,  or,  indeed,  of  taking  anv 
trouble  that  is  not  absolutely  necessarf .  ^ 
All  the  stories  that  are  told  of  the  indus- 

SahorY"^'  "^"  '*'■"  P"'-*^  inventions  and 
If   a bor  be,  as  wo  are  often  told,  the  trues 
nob.hty   wc  ought  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
•  noble  savage."   Consistently  with  this  idea 
the  native  Australian's  only  iSea  of  the  hut  fs 
a  place  where  he  can  sit  and  gorge  himse  f 
with  food,  and  lie  down  to  sleep*'  afle?^  his 
cnormoas  meal.    A  fence  a  yar(f  in  hei-'  t 
L.   therefore  quite    good  en.^ugh    for  iT. 
and   as  long^s  no  rain  falls,  lie  thinks  a 
roof  to  be  a  needless  expenditure  of  labor 
In  the  illustration  referred  to  wc  have  an 
example  of  an  encampment  on  which  te 
^:^^^t!'^:^^,r^^'^  '"ore  care'tllJ^ 
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foim  the  branches  into  rude  huts.  Th« 
spears,  shields,  and  other  weapons  of  t lie 
natives   are    scon    scattered    about,     vl    e 

^.?tk'n  '^"h"'-  ''°''  ""  t'»^^  menwiioh  vc 
satishod    their    hunger.     The    ivkI.m-   u'mi 

perceive  that  from  "a  little  dis'tame  s 

an  encampment  would  be  almost  invisible 

the'  fl,f  "I,  '""''^'K^^'  ^'^^  ""»  «'""ke  of 
tlie  hi  c,  the  most  practised  eye  can 
scarcely  detect  the  spot  where  nati^" 
arc  encamping.  Even  the  spears  wh  eh 
project  above  the  bus],  huts  look  at  a  little 
distance  merely  like  dried  sticks;  and  if 
the  jnl.abitants  be  very  anxious  to  ""cane 
observation,  they  establish  their  encamn- 
ment  in  a  retired  spot,  where  the  surround- 
ing objects  harmonize  as  closely  as  possible 

l^atl^lXi&^'^rSESa:) 
in  structure.  Sliould  the  localty  abo  ml  ,T 
the  eucalypytus,  or  stringy-bark  tree  tbo 
natives  make  a  hut  altogether  different  in 

K  oirT  /^^'^7-«'-'»>  <lexteH^,"the? 
stup  oil  the  bark  of  the  tree  in  lai-o-e  flakes 
six  or  seven  feet  in  lensth.  A  few  iS 
branches  of  trees  are  then  laid  L  fee 
ground,  so  that  they  form  a  rough  sort  of 

Sakes?f1;.'T'^  upon  these  branches  the 
lakes  of  bark  are  laid.  An  hour's  labor 
will  make  one  of  these  huts,  so  that  the  na 

anv  c^v-'^'f  rr"^  "^"  inducement  to  take 
any  care  of  them.    Even  the  very  best  hut 

e  inforior';r.f  "'/'•^'r  ''''  "^^de  wouh 
lov  nf  V  ^°  *''*"  liandiwork  of  an  English 
•wy  of  ten  years   old.    For  my  own  nar 

tiiosc  of  the  Australians,  though  I  was  at 
the  time  much  below  ton' years  of  ago  and 


had  gained  all  my  knowledge  of  practical 
There  u1  ^'''"'  "  «»»dford\nd  ^rZ" 
these  hnA'l'7''*"'""  """  ^'■'^"*  advantage  in 
vhh-h   U.iv  "''~k"' ■"*''r'  "'"  rapidity  with 
vl  e     SoL?M  ^^  "''J^'''  ""<!  tiic  shelter 

ler's  Up„7If''^''°n8'^'^  '^'•°"'  ">«  travel- 
lers  great  enemy,  the  n  ght  wind     Even 

European  travellers  have  ifeen  g  ad  to  ava» 

themselves  of  these  simple  strSures  aSd 

bv^heEM'^,,'''*''"^?'"'*'^'^"^^" 

ounVfc^  *-^*^-g"S  ScS 
country  have  learned  by  experience  thaf 

he  very  best  shelter  from  the  nS  wFnds  S 
not  height,  but  width.    A  tree,  t^ r  e™nle 

S'V'"',''  very  poor  shelter',  whUeTfow' 
wall  barely  eighteen  Inches  high  and  s^x 
feet  in  length  keeps  off  the  wiiul  and  en;^ 
b  es  the  wearied  traveller  to  rest  ^i  c~^ 

fiom  the  sheets  of  stringy  bark,  one  or  two 
^eeperf  '"'''  '"'^™  «  ^^elter'^sem;! 
Perhaps  the  simplest  huts  that  human 
be.pgs  ever  dignified  by  the  name  of    aS 
tionare  those  which  are  made  by  the  won  eL 
of  a  tribe  when  the  men  are  away.    It  some 
ines  happens  that  the  whole  of  the'St 
1  lies  go  off-  on  an  expedition  wl  ich  iui 
last  or  a  considerable  time -such  for  ev 
ample,  as  a  raid  upon  a  neighborii'."-  truS 

c^ifnTf/'^'T"'""  ""^  children  ?o  take 
taie  of  themselves.    These,  knowin-  that 

of  ui  J  fon^*"  advantage  of  the  absence 
01  their  defenders,  retire  nto  the  recesses 
of  the  woods,  where  they  build  the  oddest 
houses    imaginable,  half  buiTowr  scS 

Se'o  ''Lh""'"  f^-'"'^  «"d  J^'-^'f  H 
mmle  of    bark  and  decayed  wood.    These 

habitations  are  so  inconspicuous  that  even 

m^j^:^^^"  ""^  "'^  -"-  --  --el? 

On  the  shores  of  Encounter  Bay  may  be 

now  o^'T./"'^  ''"l''""^  habitations^   Every 

novand  then  a  whale  Is  thrown  aslun-ebv 

'a  tempest;  and  in  such  a  case  the  tribes  of 

the  neighboi-hood  flock  round  it  with  4e.at 

of'S^'%r'^'"S  '".'*  **»  unlimited  Slippy 
of  food.    Huge  as  the  animal  may  be    t  is 

^.vcitton.  Of  the  bones  the  natives  make 
the  framework  of  their  huts,  the  ends  of 
the  ribs  being  fixed  in  the  gn,und  so  that 

nnf''"?-'/"-™  "^'^  supports%f  thraWlec 
roof,  which  IS  nothing  more  than  boucih« 
™.«»d  matting  thrmvn  ahnisrat?an& 
upon  the  bony  framework.  ^''"uom 

ar?  of  "lif!!!;.  '^'"^'r  "'^^  "^<^  "•'^^•vo  huts 

aio  Of    better   construction,  although    the 

est  hut  that  an  Australian  ever  made  is 

aSiUee^.'iU'^T.'''"*^  P-""""^«  specimen  of 
a  cutecture.    These  winter  huts  are  made 

sun  m.?''"?'^P.7""P'"  '"^^  "•«««  employed  n 
S  \k"*  tlie  materials  are  more  rlo«elv 
put  together.    The  framework  of  these  huts 
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is  made  by  sticking  a  number  of  saplings 
in  the  ground,  and  tying  them  together. 
Smaller  branches  and  twigs  are  then  passed 
In  and  out  of  the  uprights,  and  pressed  down 
to  make  a  tolerably  firm  wall.  Over  the 
wall  comes  a  layer  of  large  leaves,  and  an 
outer  covering  of  tea-tree  bark  is  placed 
over  the  trees,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a 
lashing  of  rattan.  These  houses  are  about 
five  feet  in  height,  and  have  an  arched  open- 
ing iust  large  enough  for  a  man  to  enter  on 
his  hands  and  knees. 

Such  huts  as  these,  however,  are  but  sel- 
dom seen,  the  ordinary  winter  dwellings 
being  made  of  bushes,  as  seen  in  an  illus- 
tration on  the  next  page.  Near  the  en- 
trance, but  not  within  it,1the  flre  is  kindled, 
and  at  night  the  natives  crowd  into  the  hut, 
filling  it  so  completely  that  a  view  of  the 
interior  displays  nothing  but  a  confused 
mass  of  human  limbs.  Tlie  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  luxury  of  a  door  has  not  been 
contemplated  by  the  native  architects  —  an 
omission  which  is  perhaps  rather  fortunate, 
considering  the  crowded  state  of  the  in- 
terior. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Coorung  a  rather 
peculiar  kind  of  habitation  is  used.  It  must 
first  be  mentioned  that  the  Coorung  is  a 
back-water  inlet  of  the  sea,  running  parallel 
to  it  for  some  ninety  miles  or  so,  never  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea,  ar^d 
divided  from  it  only  by  a  range  of  enormous 
sandhills.  It  is  a  wild  and  desolate  place, 
but  is  inhabited  by  the  Milmendura  tribe, 
who  made  themselves  so  notorious  for  the 
massacre  of  the  passengers  and  men  of  the 
ship  Maria.  The  natives  probably  like  the 
spot,  because  in  the  Coorung,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  the  ocean  waves  by  the  sand- 
hills, they  can  take  fish  without  danger,  and 
because  the  sandhills  furnish  a  fruit  called 
the  monterry,  or  native  apple,  as,  although 
a  berry  growing  upon  a  creeping  plant,  it 
looks  and  tastes  like  a  miniature  apple. 

The  situation  is  much  exposed  in  the 
winter  time  to  the  cold  south-west  blasts, 
and  tlie  natives  accordingly  make  compara- 
tively strong  huts.  Their  dwellings  are 
formed  of  a  framework  of  sticks,  over  which 
is  plastered  a  thick  layer  of  turf  and  mud. 
In  addition  to  this  they  heap  over  the  hut 
a  great  quantity  of  the  sand  and  shells  of 
which  the  ground  is  chiefly  composed,  so 
that  the  houses  of  the  Milmendura  look  like 
mere  mounds  or  hillocks  rising  from  the 
sandy  soil. 

The  fire  which  is  found  in  every  Austra- 
lian encampment  is  generally  procured  by 
friction  from  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  being 
twirled  rapidly  between  the  hands  and  the 
other  hela  firmly  by  the  feet.  Indeed,  the 
Australian  savage  produces  fire  exactly  as 
does  the  South  African  (see  page  100).  This 
accomplishment,  however,  is  not  universal, 
some  tribes  being  unable  to  produce  fire,  and 
being  dependent  on  the  "  fire-sticlts  "  wliich 


the  women  carry  with  them.  It  has  occa- 
sionally happened  that  the  women  have  been 
careless  enough  to  allow  all  their  fire-sticks 
to  expire.and  in  such  a  case  they  are  obliged 
to  go  to  the  ncai-est  friendly  tribe,  and  beg  a 
light  from  them,  in  order  to  procure  nre 
wTierewith  to  cook  the  game  that  their  hus- 
bands have  brought  home. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  mention  briefly  a  few  of 
the  devices  used  by  the  Australian  natives 
in  taking  their  game. 

One  of  these  devices  is  remarkably  in- 
genious, and  is  principally  employed  in 
duck  catching.  The  natives  find  out  a  spot 
where  the  ducks  resort  in  order  to  feed,  and 
arrange  their  nets  so  that  they  may  inter- 
cept birds  that  fiy  down  upon  them.  When 
the  ducks  are  all  busy  feeding,  the  native 
hunter,  who  has  concealed  himself  near  the 
place,  alarms  the  birds  by  suddenly  imitat- 
ing the  cry  of  the  fish-hawk,  one  of  their 
deadliest  foes.  The  terrified  ducks  rise  in  a 
body:  but,  just  as  they  ascend,  the  wily  na- 
tive flings  into  the  air  a  triangular  piece  of 
bark,  imitating  again  the  cry  of  the  hawk. 
The  birds,  fancying  that  the  nawk  is  sweep- 
ing down  upon  them,  try  to  escape  by  dart- 
ing into  the  reeds,  and  are  caught  in  the  nets. 

Another  ingenious  plan  is  used  for  cap- 
turing birds  singly.  The  native  makes  a 
sort  of  screen  m  branches,  and  conceals 
himself  within  it  In  his  hand  he  carries  a 
long  and  slender  rod,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  noose,  and  within  the  noose  a  bait. 
Under  cover  of  the  screen  he  comes  close  to 
the  bird,  and  sently  places  the  treacherous 
noose  near  it. "  By  degrees  the  bird  comes 
closer  and  closer  to  tne  bait,  and,  as  soon 
as  its  head  is  fairly  within  the  noose,  it  is 
spcured  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  the  liand. 
Sometimes  the  native  does  not  employ  a 
bait.  He  builds  his  simple  shelter  by  some 
spot  where  birds  are  accustomed  to  drink, 
and  calls  them  by  imitating  their  note. 
They  come  to  the  spot,  and,  not  seeing  their 
companions,  perch  upon  the  sticks  under 
which  the  hunter  is  concealed,  a  large  bunch 
of  grass  being  generally  used  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  seeing  him.    As  soon  as  the  bird 

Serches,  he  slips  the  noose  over  its  liead, 
raws  it  inside  the  shelter,  kills  it,  and  waits 
for  another. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  natives 
make  a  self-acting  snare,  very  much  on  the 
principle  of  the  nets  used  in  snaring  rabbits. 
It  consists  of  a  sort  of  bag,  and  has  its  open- 
ing encircled  by  a  running  string,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  fastened  to  some  fixed  ob- 
ject, such  as  a  tree-stump.  The  bag  is  made 
of  split  rattans,  so  that  it  remains  open,  and, 
as  tne  meshes  are  very  wide,  the  bait  which 
is  placed  within  it  can  easily  be  seen. 

If  a  bird  or  animal  should  come  to  the 
bait,  which  is  fixed  at  the  very  extremity  of 
the  bag,  it  naturally  forces  its  way  toward 
the  tempting  object,  and  in  bo  doing  pullB 
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upon  the  «  r  iig  and  cIohps  the  mouth  of  tho 
ba«  hvhmdh  Tho  m<.r..  it  Htru««l "«,  t  " 
Inner  i.  it  iu.1,1;  u.ui  «„  It  remain,  imtll  it  is 
talteii  out.iind  tlio  tra|)8(it  nirain.  Tliis  verv 
Ingenious  .Miiaro  is  used  mostly  ibr  bandi- 
coots and  simdar  animals,  though  birds  are 
sometimes  eau^fht  in  It. 

Tile  natives  liavo  another  self-actinir  tran 
wliieh  IS  Identical  in  primdplo  with  tlhe  eel 
baskets  and  lobster  pots  of  our  own  country 
A  number  of  tliese   traps  were  found  by 

Lliarlotte  s  I3ay.  They  wore  made  of  strips 
pt  cane,  and  wore  alwut  live  feet  in  len.'tii 
Znlf  'i'"  "'""„'"'■''"*'  '"  t»«n>eter  at  the 
t«n  r  ■.  «•  ■'""  "'«"»'""!»«  they  gradually 
tapered    or  s()me  lour  feet,  aiuf  then  sucf- 

inlJ.'^'^tT'^  '"^'^  ;*  •'"■«"  ™"n'l  l>aslcot  or 
pocket,  the  lower  ends  of  the  neek  projectinjt 
into  tho  basket  so  as  to  hinder  any  animal 
irom  returning  tluoujrli  the  passage  by 
wlueh  It  entered.  This  trap  was  us.Td  in- 
:  Sr"|'y  '?.'•  ciUclunjr  fish  and  small  ani- 
Sf  J"  "'° '■^"'^':  l'"n>«'so  it  was  laid  in 
their  track,  and  for  the  tbrmer  it  was  placed 
in  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  tfie  flsh 
were  forced  to  i)aHs  by  being  driven  bv  a 
party  of  natives  in  the  waten  ^ 

Tho  reader  will  remember  that  on  page 
785  there  is  a  reference  to  tho  "strintry. 
bark,"  and  its  use  in  arcliitecturo.  fho 
same  bark  is  used  for  a  great  number  of 
purposes,  among  which  that  of  boat-buildin<' 
IS  perhaps  the  most  cous])icuous.  Should  a 
natiyo  come  to  tlie  side  of  a  river  which  he 
does  not  wish  to  swim,  ho  supplies  himself 

'  rI,iV?f  '?/  '"  '"^  ''""'■^  expeditious  manner. 
Going  to  the  nearest  stringy-bark  trees,  and 
choosing  one  wlucli  has  the  lines  of  the 
bark  straight  and  not  gnarled,  he  chops  a 
circle  round  the  tree  so  as  to  sever  the  bark 
and  about  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  he 
chops  a  second  circle.  His  next  proceeding 
IS  to  make  a  longitudinal  cut  down  one  side 
ot  tho  tree,  and  a  corresponding  one  on  tho 
other  side.  He  then  inserts  the  handle  of 
jus  tomahawk,  his  dig.-ing-stick,  or  any  such 
implement,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood 
and,  by  judicious  handling,  strips  off  the 
bark  in  two  scmi-cylindrical,  trough-like 
pieces  each  of  which  is  capable  of  beinS  made 
mto  a  boat.  ° 

Should  lie  bo  alone,  he  seldom  troubles 
himself  to  do  more  than  tie  tlie  bark  to- 
gether .-It  each  end  of  the  trough,  and  in 
this  frail  vesssel  he  will  commit  Iiimself  to 

Zt.lT''<  ^^\  ""  ''?',  "'"■'^'  o^'  •'i»y  second 
person,  should  be  with  him,  ho  makes  the 
simple  boat  more  trustworthy  by  di^trin"  a 
guantity  of  clay  out  of  the  river  bank,f  nead- 
mg  It  into  each  end  of  the  trough,  and  tyin" 

Sti^'l^^'"  "?°  ^'-"^y-  ^s'soon  J  he 
reaches  the  opposite  shore,  ho  lands,  pushes 
the  canoe  back  into  the  river  and  abandons 
It,  knowing  that  to  make  a  second  canoe  will 
not  oe  nearly  so  troublesome  as  to  take  care 
ot  the  first 
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If,  however,  ho  wants  a  cnnoo  in  which  he 
goes  fishing,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
must  be  o  a  stronger  make,  he  still  adheres 
to  the  stringy  bark  as  his  material,  though 
he  takes  inoro  care  in  the  m.uiufactuFo. 
The  bark  is  bent,  like;  tho  birch  bark  of  the 
Nortii  American  Indians,  by  moisture-  and 
heat;  and  even  with  Uiis  better  kind  of 
boat  clay  is  required  at  each  end,  and  is  also 
used  for  stopping  up  any  leakage. 

IIo  also  exhibits  a  still  better  use  of  tho 
stringy-bark  Tlio  bark  is  not  only  formed 
into  a  boat-hko  shape,  but  it  is  kept  in  its 
form  by  crosH-i)iece8  of  wood.  The  edges 
arc  also  strengthened:  and  altogether  this 
canoe  shows  a  wonderful  advance  in  boat- 
building.  Tlio  vessel  is  propelled  with  a 
regular  paddle  instead  of  the  fish  spear:  and 
altogether  the  boat  and  the  accompanying 
implements  remind  tho  observer  of  the 
birch-bark*  canoes  and  vessels  of  America. 

.  AV"",'.'li  *'"^P'''  ^"'■'"  of  boat  is  made  on  a 
totally  different  principle  from  those  which 
have  already  been  described,  and,  instead  of 
beiiiff  a  hollow  trough  of  bark,  is  a  solid 
bundle  of  reeds  and  sticks  tied  together  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner,  and  giving  sun- 
port  to  one  or  more  persons,  accor*''  g  to  its 
size. 


*  ^^"o  'f  ^^^^   history  of  tho  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Australia,  whose  remarkable  man- 
ners and  customs  arc  fast  disappearing,  to- 
gether with   tho  natives  themselves.    The 
poor  creatures  are  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
seem  to  have  lost  all  pleasure  in  the  games 
and  dances   that  formerly  enlivened  their 
existence.      Many  of  the  tribes  are  alto- 
gether extinct,  and  others  arc  disappearing 
80  fast  that  the  people  have  lost  all  heait 
ana    spirit,  and    succumb   almost  without 
complaint  to  the  fate  which  awaits  them 
In  one  tribe,  for  example,  the  Barrabool, 
which  numbered  upward  of  three  hundred 
tne    births  during    seventeen    years  were 
only  twenty-four,  being  scarcely  two  births 
m  three  years;  while  the  deaths  had  been 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  per  annum. 
Mr.  Lloyd  gives  a  touching  account  of 
[[,^°  ^  fl^vivors    of    this    once    flourishing 

"  When  I  first  landed  in  Gcelong,  in  1837, 
the  Barrabool  tribe  numbered  upward  of^ 
three  hundred  sleek  and  healthy-looking 
blacks.  A  few  months  previous  to  my  leav- 
lug  that  town,  in  May  18.5;5,  on  casually 
strolhng  up  to  a  couple  of  miam-miaras,  or 
native  huts,  that  were  erected  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Burwan  River,  I  observed 
seated  there  nine  loobras  (women)  and  one 
sickly  child.  v  y  o 

"Seeing  so  few  natives,  I  was  induced  to 
ask  after  nunibers  of  my  old  dark  friends  of 
early  days  —  Ballyyang,  the  chief  of  the  Bar- 
rabool tribe,  the  great  Jaga-jaga,  Panige- 
ron«;,  and  many  others,  when  I  received 
the  foUowmg  pathetic  reply:   <Aha,  Mitt«r 
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Looyed,  Ballyyang  dedac  (dead),  Jaga-jaga 
dedac;  Panigerong  dedac,'  Ac,  naming 
many  othei-s;  and,  continuing  their  sorrowful 
talc,  they  chanted,  in  minor  and  funereal 
tones,  in  their  own  soft  language,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

"'The  stranger  white  man  came  in  his 
gre£  swimming  corong  (vessel),  and  landed 
at  Corayio  with  his  dedabul  boulganas 
(large  animals),  and  his  anaki  boulganas 
(little  animals).  He  came  with  his  boom- 
booms  (double  guns),  his  white  miam- 
miams  (tents),  blankets,  and  tomahawks; 
and  the  dedabul  ummageet  (great  white 
stranger)  took  away  the  long-inherited  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  poor  Barrabool  coolies 
and  their  children,'  &c.,  &c. 

"  Having  worked  themselves  into  a  fit  of 
passionate  and  excited  grief,  weeping,  shak- 
ing their  heads,  and  holding  up  tpeir  hands 
in  bitter  sorrow,  they  exclaimed,  in  wild 
and  frenzied  tones:  'Coolie!  coolie  1  coolie! 
where  are  our  coolies  now!  Where  are 
our  fathers  —  mothers  —  brothers  —  sisters? 
Dead  !  —  all  gone!  dead! '  Then,  in  broken 
English,  they  said,  'Nebber  mind,  Mitter 
Looyed,  tir;  by  'm  by  all  dcm  black  fella 
come  back  white  fella  like  it  you.'  Such  is 
the  belief  of  the  poor  aborigines  of  Victoria; 
hence  we  may  firmly  infer  that  they  possess 
a  latent  spark  of  hope  in  their  rainds  as  to 
another  and  better  world. 

"  Tlien,  with  outstretched  finger,  they 
showed  mc  the  unhappy  state  of  the  aborig- 
inal population.  From  their  statement  it 
appeared  that  there  existed  of  the  tribe  at 
that  moment  only  nine  women,  seven  men, 
and  one  child.  Their  rapid  diminution  in 
numbers  may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of 
causes.  First,  the  chances  of  obtaining 
their  natural  food  were  considerably  les- 
sened by  the  entire  occupation  of  the  best 
grassed  parts  of  the  country,  which  origin- 
ally abounded  in  kangaroo  and  other  ani- 
mals upon  which  they  subsisted.  The 
greater  number  of  these  valuable  creatures, 
as  an  irresistible  consequence,  I'ctired  into 
tl'e  wild  uninhabitable  countries,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  the  white  man  and  his  destruc- 
tive dogs. 

"  Having  refused  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Missionary  Societies'  establish- 
ments at  the  River  Burwan  and  Mount 
Rouse,  the  natives  were  to  a  serious  extent 
deprived  of  animal  food,  so  essential  to  a 
people  who  were  ever  exposed  to  the  inclem- 
encies of  winter  and  the  exhausting  heats  of 
summer.  Influenza  was  one  of  the  greatest 
scourges  under  which  they  suffered.  Then, 
among  other  evils  attending  their  associ- 
ation with  the  colonists,  the  brandy,  rum,  and 
tobacco  told  fearfully  upon  their  already 
weakened  constitutions." 

This  one  tribe  is  but  an  example  of  the 
others,  all  of  whom  are  surely,  and  some  not 
slowly,  approaching  the  end  of  their  ex- 
isleace.    For  many  reasons  we  cannot  but 


regret  that  entire  races  of  men,  possessing 
many  fine  qualities,  should  be  thus  passing 
away;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  thev  are  but  following  the  order  of  the 
world,  the  lower  race  preparing  a  home  for 
the  higher. 

In  the  present  instance,  for  example,  the 
aborigines  performed  barely  half  of  their 
duties  as  men.  They  partially  exercised 
their  dominion  over  the  beasts  and  the  birds 
— killing,  but  not  otherwise  utilizing  them. 
But,  although  they  inherited  tlie  earth,  they 
did  not  subdue  it,  nor  replenish  it.  They 
cleared  away  no  useless  bush  or  forest,  to  re- 
place them  with  fruits;  and  they  tilled  no 
land,  leaving  the  earth  exactly  in  the  same 
condition  that  they  found  it.  Living  almost 
entirely  by  the  chase,  it  required  a  very 


man, 
pre- 


large  hunting-ground  to  support  each 
and  a  single  tribe  gained  a  scanty  and 
carious  living  on  a  tract  of  land  sufliefent, 
when  cultivated,  to  feed  a  thousand  times 
their  number.  In  fact,  they  occupied  pre- 
cisely the  same  relative  position  toward  the 
human  race  as  do  the  lion,  tiger,  and  leopard 
tow^ard  the  lower  animals,  and  sufl'ei-ed  in 
consequence  from  the  same  law  of  extinctioiK, 

In  process  of  time  white  men  came  to  in- 
troduce new  arts  into  their  country,  clear- 
ing away  useless  forest,  and  covering  the 
rescued  earth  with  luxuriant  wheat  crops, 
sufficient  to  feed  the  whole  of  the  aborigines 
of  the  country ;  bringing  also  with  them  herds 
of  sheep  and  horned  cattle  to  feed  upon  the 
vast  plains  which  formerlV  nourished  but  a 
few  kangaroo,  and  to  multiply  in  such  num- 
bers that  they  not  only  supplied  the  whole 
of  their  adopted  land  with  food,  but  their 
flesh  was  exported  to  the  mother  country. 

The  superior  knowledge  of  the  white  man 
thus  gave  to  the  aborigines  the  means  of  se- 
curing their  supplies  of  food;  and  therefore 
his  advent  was  not  a  curse,  but  a  benefit  to 
them.  But  they  could  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  thus  offered  to  tliein, 
and,  instead  of  seizing  upon  these  new  means 
of  procuring  the  three  great  necessaries  of 
human  life,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  they 
not  only  refused  to  employ  them,  but  did 
their  best  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country, 
murdering  the  colonists,  killing  their  cattle, 
destroying  their  crops,  and  burning  their 
houses. 

The  means  were  offered  to  them  of  in- 
finitely bettering  their  social  condition,  and 
the  opportunity  given  thorn,  by  substituting 
peaceful  labor  for  perpetual  feuds,  and  of 
turning  professional  inniderers  into  food- 
producers,  of  replenishing  the  land  which 
their  everlasting  quarrels,  irregular  mode  of 
existence,  and  carelessness  of  human  life  had 
weil-nigh  depopulated.  These  means  they 
could  not  appreciate,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, had  to  make  way  for  those  who 
could.  The  inferior  must  always  make  way 
for  the  superior,  and  such  has  ever  been  the 
case  with  tiie  savage.    I  am  persuaded  that 


the  coming^  of  the  white  man  is  not  the  sole 
nor  even  tTie  chief,  cause  of  the  deci^S 
of  savage  tribes.  I  have  already  sK  tSat 
wc  can  introduce  no  vice  in  whici  thel^vSe 
is  not  profoundly  versed,  and  feel  sure  tS 
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Km^if'*  °i  extinction  lies  within  the  savaire 
fhTl^wV*"^  °"«¥  °°*  ^  ^^  attributedT 
whil^^  "^°'  ^^'^  ^°'"««  to  take  the  place 
which  the  savage  has  practically  vacated     ' 
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Southward  and  eastward  of  A'ustralia  we 
come  to  the  group  of  islands  known  collec- 
tively as  New  Zealand.  Like  Australia, 
New  Zealand  possesses  many  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  natural  production,  and  is  in- 
habited by  a  number  of  tribes  which  are  gen- 
erally hostile  to  each  other,  but  which  are 
almost  identical  in  appearance  and  habits. 
We  shall  therefore  be  enabled  to  treat  of  this 
important  portion  of  the  glcjie  with  much 
more  brevity  than  could  be  the  case  if,  as  in 
Africa,  the  tribes  differed  from  each  other 
in  hue,  dress,  and  customs. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  New  Zealanders  are 
a  singularly  fine  race  of  people — tall,  power- 
ful, and  well  made.  Though  varying  some- 
what in  shade,  the  color  is  always  a  brown 
of  some  kind,  the  complexion  being  some- 
times as  light  as  that  of  a  Spaniard,  and  some- 
times of  a  dark  umber.  It  is,  however, 
always  of  a  clear  tint  and  never  approaches 
to  the.  deep  black  of  the  Australian.  The 
nose  is  straight  and  well  formed,  in  many 
cases  being  boldly  aquiline;  and  the  mouth 
is  rather  large,  and  the  lips  moderately  full, 
though  not  resembling  those  of  the  negro. 
The  rheekbones  are  rather  high,  but  not 
much    more    prominent  than   those   of  a 

Senuine  Scotchman;  and  the  eyes  are  large, 
ark,  and  vivacious. 

The  teeth  are  remarkably  white  and  even, 
and  the  feet  and  hands  small  and  well  pro- 
portioned, The  foot  is  very  well  developed, 
Uie  native  never  having  spoiled  its  beautiful 
mechanism  with  shoes  or  boots,  and  being 
accustomed  to  use  the  toes  in  many  tasks 
wherein  a  civilized  European  requires  his 
fingers.    The  toes  are,  for  example,  contin- 


ually employed  in  holding  one  end  of  a  rope, 
while  the  fingers  are  engaged  in  twisting  or 
plaiting  it;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
natives  are  able  to  ridicule  with  justice  the 
misshapen  feet  and  toes  of  the  European. 

The  men  hav^  naturally  a  full  beard;  but 
they  always  remove  every  vestige  of  hair  on 
the  face,  in  order  to  show  the  patterns  whicli 
are  tattooed  upon  it.  Now  and  then  a  very 
old  and  powerful  chief  will  dare  to  allow  his 
beard  to  grow;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  face  is  di- 
vested of  all  covering:  so  that  the  absence 
of  the  beard,  together  with  the  profuse  tattoo, 
destroys  all  evidences  of  age,  and  makes  the 
countenance  of  a  youn^  man  of  twenty  look 
nearly  as  old  as  that  of  his  grandfather  aged 
sixty. 

The  hair  is  plentiful,  and  mostly  straight, 
being  twisted  and  curled  by  art  into  the 
various  fashionable  forms.  In  some  cases  it 
is  light,  or  even  reddish,  in  color;  and  in 
such  instances  accompanies  a  complexion  ot 
peculiar  fairness.  Albinism  exists  amous,' 
the  New  Zealanders,  but  is  not  agreeable 
in  appearance,  the  eyes  being  always  weak, 
and  the  skin  looking  as  if  it  had  been  artiti- 
cially  whitened.  In  fact,  such  an  albnio 
looks  among  his  dark  fellows  like  a  plani 
that  has  been  bleached  by  growing  in  the 
dark. 

There  seems  to  be  two  castes  of  mtn 
amon^  the  New  Zealanders.  The  upper 
caste  is  distinguished  by  the  above  cluir- 
acteristics;  but  the  lower  is  shorter  in  stat- 
and  has  coarse  and  curly,  though  not 


ure. 


woolly  hair,  more  prominent  cheekbones, 
and  a  much  blacker  skin.  This  second  raee. 
according  to  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  "  is  mixed  in 
insensible  gradations  with  the  former,  and  is 
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far  less  numerous;  it  does  not  predominate 
in  any  one  part  of  the  island,  nor  does  i? 
occupy  any  particular  station  in  aTibe  and 
there  is  no  (fifference  made  between  the  two 
races  among  themselves. 

"But  I  must  observe  that  I  never  met 
anv  man  of  consequence  belouginjr  to  thi« 
tr.t,e  and  that,  although  freemefC  occu- 
pied the  lower  grades:  from  this  we  may 
perhaps,  infer  the  relation  in  which  tliev 
stood  to  the  earliest  immi^rante  nto  E 
country,  a^^though  their  tra3itions  and  le^! 
ends  are  silent  on  the  subject  ^ 

"From  the  existence  of  two  races  in  New 
Zealand  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that 
the  darker  were  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  anterior  to  the"  arrival  of  a  stock 
of  true  Polynesian  origin;  that  they  were 
conquered  6y  the  latter,  and  nearly  exter- 
miuated.   Thk  opinion  has  been  en  ertelned 
regarding  all  Polj^nesian  islands;  but  I  must 
observe  that  it  is  very  doubtful  wheTlS 
those  differences  which  we  observe  amS 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  really  due 
to  such  a  source.    We  find  similar  vSe^es 
in  all  Polynesian  islands,  and  it  is  proS 
that  they  are  a  consequence  of  the  differ! 
ence  of  castes  so  extensively  spread  amon<r 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tribes  of  the  S 
ocean.  feieat 

"If  one  part  of  the  population  of  New 
Zealand  are  a  distinct  race -a  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied  as  regards  other  islands- 
it  IS  veiy  curious  that  there  should  be  no 
traces  of  such  a  blending  in  the  lan<ruaffo 
where  they  would  have  feen  mos   du'rSe' 
or  in  the  traditions,  which  certainly  would 
have  mentioned  th^  conquest  of  one  mce 
W  the  otber,  if  it  Sad  happened.    Capt^^n 
diozet,  a  Frenchman,  who  early  visited  New 
Zealancl^  says  that  he  found  a  tribe  at  the 
North  Cape,  darker  than  the  rest     I  could 
observe  nothing  of  the  kind  there,  thou"l 
I  visited  all  the   natives.     Nor  are  those 
darker-colored  individuals    more   common 
m  the  interior;  I  should  say.  even  less  ^o 
"  Tliere  is  undoubtedly  a^^reS  variety 
of  color  and  countenance  among  the  na  ives 
of  New  Zealand  than  one  woufl  expect-a 
circumstance  which  might  prove  ef  her  an 
early  blending  of  different  races,  or  a  dTffer" 
ence  of  social  conditions,  which  latter  sun- 
lK)sitH)n  would  go  far  to'  explain    he  S 
All  the  New  Zealanders  speak  of  the  Ma^ 
go-Mango,  or  Blacks  of  few  South Vafe" 
as  unconnected  with  and  inferior   o  them 
solves;  but  they  never  make  such  a  disS- 
tion  regarding  their  own  tribes  » 

nlPthl''^*^"  ^^®  ''^''  '^''h  uncivilized  peo- 

P  e,  the  women  ai-e  decidedly  inferiorto 

he  men,  being  much  shorter,  and  not  near h 

0  well  made.    They  are  not  treated  3 
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istic  of  married  iii'ainong%=es^,^^^ 
i  «till,  the&y  wo^k'f  iCdlofffelS 


upon  their  shoulders,  and  the  lot  of  an  ordi- 
nary  New  Zealand  wife  is  rather  a  severe 
°°«-    SJ»e  hM  to  cultivate  the  ground    to 

S"onr°i"'"  ''V^''  ^•^ta'^t  fields  ?S'the 
louse,  and,  when  the  family  is  travelling 
the  women  have  to  carry  all  tie  heavyBf' 
It  IS  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  life  of  S 
drudgery  should  tell  upon  the  women  both 
n  preventing  the  proper  development  of 

decay.     Those  who  preserve   their  beautv 
longest  are  the  daughters  of  wealthy  Sel? 

worVtf  f°'^  '^"^A^y  ^J^"'"  all  tL  hald 
work  18  done,  and  who  therefore  free  their 

oraUoT''     ""^  """^  °^  '^^  ^"«««  °f  d^t^rl- 
There  is,  however,  another  cause,  which 

iabT  Thi«rt^  '^'"f^^  l'"*  not'so  p2 
whiit  ,■?  ^^^  ^^'■y  '^^  code  of  morality 
which  prevails  among  them,  a  younir  3 
being  permuted  the 'utmost 'freidom^ufti 
she  18  married,  although  afterward  ^leui 
model  of  constancy,    ^his  license  is  exer- 
cised at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  thelue  development  S 
the  frame  18  checked.    This  vicious  svstem 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  1 1  ca™ 
ries  no  reproach  with  it,  and  the  youn"S 
like  SSSf  '«••  «^^'^  modestU^cSlfi! 
Of  course  they  become  aged  much  earbVr 
than  those  whose  developifent  takes  place 
at  a  later  period  of  life;  but  they  comnen 
sate  for  their  deteriorated  appearaS  bv 
their  peculiar  kindliness  of  demeanor     The 
mHroi  ^f'  l'^'"«trjtes  the  countena^e 
her  boy!  ^^"^  ^'^^*"'*  ^°'»«'^  «"<! 

Unlike  the  men,  the  women  do  not  dis- 
figure their  faces  by  the  tattoo,  which  gives 
to  them  the  stern  and  fixed  expression  so 
characteristic  of  a  New  ZealanVwarrio!" 
and  they  thus  allow  the  really  flexi^^ean«i 
intelligent  features  to  have  full  pUy.  The 
on  y  portions  of  the  fa<;e  that  are  marked 
with  the  tattoo  are  the  lips,  which  are  ren 
dered  blue  by  the  process,  as  it  is  considered 
disgraceful  for  a  woman 'to  have  red  iS 
Swi   u ''T"  ^!,«^ay«  performed  when  tVe 

womln  u^T'^^  ^'^  ,*"H«  ^«'"  P'««e  among 
women;  and,  aa  may  be  imagined,  it  gives  a 

to  Ihe'mout?"'''"  ""P'^^^"*  ■'^PP«-'^°^« 

estin^  m/f/^"  ^"".^  ""^"y  PJ^?''"^  and  inter- 
esting little  creatures.  They  are  ftill  of 
intelligence,  and  unusually  free  and  open  in 
their  manner.  Unlike  the  children  oF  nio." 
savage  nations,  they  live  as  much  with  tb.t 
men  as  with  the  women,  and  partake  ev.n 

tlieir  faculties  sharpened  at  a  very  early  a-o" 
1  he  Illustration  opposite  gives  tvnical  ex 
amples  of  the  New  Zealander  ffi  child- 
hood to  age  and  the  reader  will  notice  the 
contrast  between  the  snft  an.i  .--.....j^^  -j!1 
j  hues  of  the  youth,  and  the  harsh,  righ'l  coun-' 
I  tenances  of  the  old  man  and  his  coSsorT 
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In  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  New 
Zealand,  tliu  population  is  very  small;  and, 
even  in  the  earliest  days^of  our  acquain- 
tance with  it,  the  land  seems  to  have  been 
but  thinly  inhabited.  That  such  should  bo 
the  case  w  very  remarkable,  as  a  very  thin 
population  is  generally  found  in  those  coun- 
tries where,  as  in  Australia,  the  inhabitants 
live  principally  by  the  chase,  and  therefore 
require  a  very  large  tract  of  land  to  support 
them.  The  New  Zealanders,  however,  do 
not  live  by  the  chase,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the^'o  are  no  animals  which  are  worth 
the  trouble  of  hunting;  so  that  a  family  of 
twenty  or  so,  even  if  they  had  the  entire 
country  as  a  hunting-ground^  would  And 
themselves  in  very  great  straits  were  they 
obliged  to  procure  their  food  by  the  chase. 
The  reasons  for  this  thin  population  will  be 
presently  seen. 

According  to  DiefTenbach's calculation, the 
native  population  of  the  entire  country  may 
bo  reckoned  rather  below  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand.  These  are  divided  into 
twelve  great  tribes,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  sub-tribes,  or  clans,  each  of  which 
has  its  separate  name,  and  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  certain  district.  The  fighting 
men,  or  warriors,  form  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  population ;  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  being  made  up  of  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  Since  this  calculation  the  nunlbers 
of  the  aborigines  have  considerably  lessened. 
The  most  important  of  the  tribes  seems  to 
be  the  Waikato,  which  is  divided  into  eigh- 
teen clans,  and  which  occupies  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  country.  This  tribe  done 
can  bring  into  the  field  six  thousand  fight- 
ing men;  so  that  the  entire  number  of  the 
trihe  may  be  calculated  at  twenty-four  thou- 
sand or  so. 

The  Waikato  clans  have  managed  to  pre- 
serve their  individuality  better  than  the 
others,  and,  though  brought  much  in  con- 
tact with  civilization,  and  having  adopted 
some  of  tlie  habits  of  their  white  visitors, 
they  have  still  retained  many  of  their 
ancient  customs,  and,  as  Dienenbach  re- 
marks, have  preserved  much  of  their  ancient 
vigor  and  original  virtues. 

The  tribe  that  is  strongest  in  mere  num- 
bers is  the  Nga-te-kahuhuna,  which  inhab- 
its the  east  coast,  and  may  be  reckoned  at 
thirty-six  thousand  strong.  In  fact,  these 
two  tribes  alone  outnumber  the  whole  of 
the  others  taken  collectively.  One  tribe, 
the  Rangitani,  is  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  described  by  Captain  Cook.  In 
his  days  it  was  evidently  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing tribe,  but  some  few  years  ago  it  could 
scarcely  muster  three  hundred  warriors, 
representing  a  total  number  of  twelve  hun- 
dred. The  decadence  of  this  tribe  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  destructive  wars  in  which 
the  New  Zealanders  engage,  and  which  are 
often  so  fierce  as  to  erase  a  tribe  entirely. 

The  "ovemnient  of  the  New  Zealanders 


is  a  curious  mixture  of  simplicity  and  com- 

Elication.  Monarchy  is  unknown,  each  tribe 
aving  its  own  groat  chief,  while  an  inferior 
chief  presides  over  each  clan,  or  sub-tribe. 
The  wliole  of  the  population  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  ranks.  First  come  the 
nobility,  then  the  tree  men,  and  lastly  the 
slaves.  The  nobility  go  bv  the  general  name 
of  Bangatira — a  title  which  is  always  given 
to  officers,  missionaries,  and  other  white  men 
who  are  placed  in  command  over  others. 

In  each  tribe  one  of  the  Bangatira  is  the 
Ariki,  or  principal  chief  j  but,  as  he  is  neces- 
sarily  a  Bangatira,  he  is  always  addressed 
by  that  title,  and,  in  consequence,  a  stran- 
ger finds  some  difficulty,  even  after  a  pro- 
longed visit,  in  ascertaining  who  is  the  Ariki. 
Among  the  New  Zealanders  there  is  no  Snlic 
law,  so  that  the  Ariki  need  not  be  a  warrior, 
and  may  be  a  woman.  The  office  is  hered- 
itary, and  the  existing  Ariki  is  always  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  in  virtue  of  his 
descent.  Even  the  hostile  tribes  respect  an 
Ariki,  and  in  most  cases,  if  he  should  be 
captured  in  battle,  the  victors  will  spare 
his  life.  One  or  two  of  the  most  powerful 
chiefs  living  have  been  captured  and  after- 
ward released,  whereas,  had  they  been  com- 
mon men,  or  even  ordinary  Bangatiras, 
they  would  have  been  killed,  their  bodies 
eaten,  and  their  heads  dried  and  fixed  as 
trophies  on  the  houses  of  their  conquerors. 
A  sort  of  tax,  or  tribute,  is  paid  by  the 
diflTerent  families,  though  the  tax  is  entirely 
a  voluntary  one,  and  may  be  great  or  small, 
or  withheld  altogether,  at  pleasure.  Mostly 
the  Ariki  is  a  man  of  considerable  mental 
powers,  and,  in  such  a  case,  he  exercises 
great  authority  over  the  tribe,  either  as  a 
priest  or  a  warrior.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Ariki  fVom  assuming  tlie  office 
of  priest,  and  in  many  instances  he  has 
been  able  to  exercise  a  far  greater  influence 
by  spiritual  than  by  physical  means. 

The  Bangatira  are  the  great  men,  or 
nobles,  of  the  land,  and  with  them,  as  with 
the  Ariki,  the  rank  is  hereditary.  The  law 
of  succession  is  very  remarkable,  the  eldest 
son  bein^  the  heir  to  his  father's  rank;  but  | 
if  the  child  dies,  the  youngest,  and  not  tlic 
next  eldest,  becomes  the  lawful  successor,  j 
These  two  heirs,  the  eldest  and  the  young- 
est sons,  are  called  by  a  name  which  signifies  | 
the  fat  of  the  earth. 

Each  Bangatira   is  independent   of  his  I 
fellows,  though  they  collectively  form  a  sort 
of  body  which  we  may  compare  with  the  I 
House  of  Peers  in  England.    Any  Banga- 
tira who  has  sufficient  influence  may  gather  I 
together  the  members  of  his  clan,  build  a 
fortified  village,  or  pah,  and  become  a  i)ett}' 
sovereign  in  his  own  dominions.    It  is  in  | 
this  way  that  the  various  clans,  or  sub- 
tribes,  are  formed,  each  gathering  round  a  I 
noble  of  more  thnn  usual  ability,  and  adopt- 
ing a  name  by  which  the  members  will  ever 
afterward  he  Icncwn.  - 


IM 


THE  LAND  QUESTION. 


The  free  men  form  the  great  body  of  the 
warriors;  some  of  them  boiog  the  sons  of 
Rangatira,  and  others  merely  having  the 
privilege  of  free  birth;  which  carries  with 
It  the  right  of  tattooing  the  face.  Some- 
times a  free  man  who  is  remarkable  for  his 
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So  it  has  often  happened  that  the  white 
men,  while  desiring  to  act  according  to  law 
and  honor  have  involved  themselves  in  a 
very  net  of  difficulties.  A  chief,  for  ex- 
ample,  may  agree  to  sell  a  portion  of  terri- 
gencraisiUp  and"cou7ag'e  ;nTrkeThrcor  cSf  I'Sl  «''='^*^«  ^he .  pricef  and  will  si^n  a 
mand  of  an  expeditio  *  even  tSgh  meHf  wpn\«''^^^^^^     ^^  witnessed  by  natives  as 

higher  rank  thin  himself  shouldSLTiedcTone  To   t^^^^^^  ^"  sooner  has  ho 

f"  it  vHjjUfeou  none  so,  tnan  a  claimant  comes  forward 

declaring  that  the  chief  in  question  had  no 
real  right  to  the  land,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  sell  it. 

His  claim  will  be  inquired  into,  and,  if  it 
seems  to  be  tolerably  consistent  with  likeli- 
hood, the  man  will  be  paid  an  additional 
tals  in  time  of  peace'.'  ltn''wa^Te78"all"flre  I  ^ThL  '^  t^onsent  to  tTie  sale.  The  mat- 
and  spirit:  but  fn  peace  heTomi^eslistlesslv  b«'  i„7^''^'''  •?m''''1?*  •*"  ^"'J'  ^O""  ^''^^  « 
about  anci  will  not  do  a  strSd'  wS  thS  fZAuT^  T^'  which  the  natives  regard 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  n  h'if    '  ""^  ',""«  f  ""  foreigner  holds  an 


in  it 

Last  come  the  slaves.  These  are  always 
procured  from  two  sources:  they  are  either 
captives  taken  in  battle,  or  are  the  children 
of  such  captives.  The  value  of  such  slaves 
18  very  great.  All  savages  are  idle,  but  the 
Nv.w  Zealander  is  one  of  the  laziest  of  mor 
In  war  he 


can  possibly  be  avoided. 

IIo  may,  perhaps,  condescend  to  carve  the 
postsof  his  house  into  some  fantastical  sem- 
blance of  the  human  form,  or  he  may  per- 
chance, employ  himself  in  slowly  rubbing  a 
stone  club  into  shape,  or  in  poIishin<'  or 
adorning  his  weapons.  •  "Whatever  real  work 
IS  to  be  done  is  left  to  the  women  or  the 
slaves,  and  a  man  who  values  his  wife  or 
dauglitor  will  endeavor  to  procure  slaves  who 
will  relieve  her  of  the  drudgery. 

There  ai-e  slaves  of  both  sexes,  to  whom 
the  appropriate  work  is  allotted.  They  are 
considered  the  absolute  property  of  their 


inch  of  ground,  so  long  will  there  be  a  na- 
tive who  prefers  a  claim  to  it.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  white  man  would  incur  less 
odium  by  taking  the  land  by  force,  and  seizinc 
It  by  right  of  conquest,  than  by  ti-ying  to  ac^ 
according  to  justice  and  equity. 

War  is  a  fertile  efource  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  land.    A  tribe  may  be  driven  out 

I  "  ,  ■'l*!"'^*'  ^^^  their  land  given  to  others, 
who  liold  It  as  long  as  they  can  keep  it,  the 
original  possessors  being  sure  to  reconquer 
It  If  possible.  It  has  sometimes  happened 
that  a  chief  to  whom  such  lands  have  been 
presented  has  transferred  them  to  another 


owner,  who  may  treat  them  as  lie  i  Ip^«pb  ^I,^P  i  "^s .  tr.-jnsterred  them  to  another 
and,  if  ho  prefers  to  kil  them  maj  d^so  E  ron^!lJ  ^W  his  turn^as  sold  them  to 
without  attracting  any  attenUo"     Of  coiirse  bv  wfnwn  fn  ^'^'  '^^  ^^'^ain  being  ratified 


reasons,  as  he  would  deprive  himself  of  a 
valuable  article  of  property.  There  have 
been  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  when 
the  owner  of  slaves  has  deliberately  mur- 
dered them  for  the  sake  of  selling  their 

Once  a  slave,  always  a  slave.    Should  one 
ot  these  unfortunates  manage  to  escape  and 
get  back  to  his  own  tribe,  his  owner  would 
apply  for  him,  and  he  would  be  given  un 
the  right  of  the  master  to  his  slave  beins 
universally  recognized.    Still,  as  a  rule,  the 
slaves  are  treated  well,  and  some  of  tliem 
who  have  attained  excellence    in  certain 
arts,  often  become  richer  men  than  their 
owners.    So  great  is  the  value  of  slaves,  that 
many  a  war  lias  been  undertaken  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  slave  hunting,  and  some  of 
the  most  disastrous  and  obstinate  feuds  have 
originated  in  the  slave  hunt. 

Connected  with  the  government  of  the 
JNew  Zealanders  is  the  land  question.  This 
18  a  strangely  complicated  business,  as  every 
inch  ot  ground  has  an  actual  owner,  while 
there  are  usually  several  claimants  who  al- 
low their  rights,  real  or  imagined,  to  lie  in 
abeyance  as  long  as  the  land  is  owned  by 
one  who  can  hold  his  own,  while  they  will 
ail  prefer  their  claims  at  his  death,  or  even 
Mirmg  a  lengthened  absence. 


Ihe  colonists  take  the  land,  clear  it,  culti- 
vate It,  and  when  the  crops  are  fairly  in  the 
ground,  the  dispossessed  tribe  will  come  for- 
ward and  prefer  their  claim  to  it.  Those  to 
whom  It  was  sold  have  already  received 
their  price,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves 
to  oppose  the  claim;  and  the  consequence 
IS,  that  the  colonists  are  obliged  either  to 
make  a  second  payment  or  to  run  the  risk  of 
war. 

As  to  the  claims  themselves,  they  are  of 
the  most  curious  and  'unexpected  character, 
such  as  no  European  would  be  likely  to  an- 
ticipate.  According  to  Dieffenbach,  «  There 
exists  a  very  distinct  notion  of  the  rights  of 
landed  property  among  the  natives,  and  every 
inch  of  land  in  Kew  Zealand  has  its  proprie- 
tor. Sometimes  land  is  given  to  a  strange 
tribe,  either  as  pay,  or  from  other  consider- 
ations, but  the  proprietor  reserves  certain 
rights,  some  of  which  are  what  we  should 
term  manorial. 

"  It  was  formerly  very  common  that  the 
latof  the  native  rats  (Kiore)  killed  on  such 
lands  should  be  given  to  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, and  in  many  cases  a  title  to  land 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fact  of 
having  killed  rats  on  it.  Thus  a  chief  will 
say,  'This  or  that  "iece  of  l.».Rd  is  rr.ln"--  ^ 
have  killed  rate  on  Hi?     Generally,  "hoV- 
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ever,  land  descends,  as  with  us,  by  inheri- 
tance." '    •^ 

Such  being  the  complicated  tenure  on 
•which  land  is  held— a  tenure  which  is  often 
puzzling  to  the  uativus  themselves  —  it  is 
no  matter  of  wonder  that  English  settlers 
should  have  found  themselves  in  difficulties. 
It  is  said  that  the  colonists  tried  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  land  by  unfair 
means,  t.  e.  either  by  forcibly  taking  posses- 
sion of  it,  or  by  inveigling  the  ignorant  na- 
tives into  signing  documents  which  they  did 
not  understand,  and  thus  selling  their  pater- 
nal estates  for  rum,  tobacco,  and  a  few  blan- 
kets. 

This  may  to  some  extent  have  been  the 
case  when  the  colonists  first  came  to  settle 
in  the  country.  But  the  natives  are  far  too 
intelligent  to  remain  long  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  ttat  in  many  cases  they  intention- 
ally outwitted  the  purchaser,  either  by  put- 
ting forward  a  sham  owner  of  the  ground, 
who  had  no  right  to  sell  it,  and  who  van- 
ished with  his  share  of  the  prize  as  soon  as 
the  bargain  was  concluded,  or  by  asserting 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  document 
which  had  bee  i  signed,  and  refhsing  to 
carry  out  its  conditions.  That  the  white 
men  succeeded  too  often  in  cheating  the 
natives  is  unfortunately  true,  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  tlie  natives  as  often  cheated  the  col- 
onists. 

Law  among  the  New  Zealanders  seems  to 
be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  not  so  well  developed  as  among 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa.  The 
three  oflFences  of  which  the  law  takes  cog- 
nizance are  murder,  theft,  and  adultery. 
Tor  the  first  of  these  offences  a  sort  of  lex 
talionis  holds  good,  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
man  being  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  kill  the 
murderer,  unless  he  manages  to  compromise 
with  them.  Even  theft  is  punished  in  a 
similiar  fashion,  the  thief  being  robbed  in 
his  turn. 

As  to  the  third  offence,  it  is  punishable  in 
various  ways;  but  both  the  offending  parties 
are  supposed  to  have  forfeited  their  lives  to 
the  husband.  If,  therefore,  the  fact  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  culprit  be  a  person  of  low 
rank,  he  seeks  safety  in  flight,  while,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  rank,  he  expects  that  the  of- 
fended husband  will  make  war  upon  him. 
Sometimes,  if  a  wife  discovers  that  her  hus- 
band has  been  unfaithful  to  her,  she  will  kill 
his  paramour,  or,  at  all  events,  disgrace  her 
after  the  native  custom,  by  stripping  off  all 
her  clothes,  and  exposing  her  in  public. 
Even  the  husband  is  sometimes  subjected 
to  this  punishment  by  the  wife's  relations; 
and  so  much  dreaded  is  this  disgrace  that 
men  have  been  known  to  commit  suicide 
when  their  offence  has  been  discovered. 

Suicide,  by  the  way,  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
among  the  New  Zealanders,  who  always 
think  that  death  is  better  than  disgrace,  and 


sometimes  destroy  themselves  under  tlic 
most  trivial  provocation.  One  such  case  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Angas.  "On  arriving 
at  the  village  or  kainga  of  Ko  Nghahokowitii, 
we  found  all  the  natives  in  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary excitement.  We  had  observed 
numbers  of  people  running  in  that  direc- 
tion, along  the  margin  of  the  river,  from  the 
different  plantations,  and,  on  inquiry,  we 
learned  that  an  hour  previously  to  our  ar- 
rival the  son  of  an  influential  chief  had  com- 
mitted suicide  by  shooting  himself  with  a 
musket. 

"Our  fellow-travellers,  with  Wisihona 
their  chief,  were  all  assembled,  and  we  fol- 
lowed  them  to  the  shed  where  the  apt  had 
been  perpetrated,  and  where  the  body  still 
lay  as  it  fell,  but  covered  with  a  blanket. 
The  mourners  were  gathered  round,  and  the 
women  commenced  crying  most  dolefully 
wringing  their  hands,  and  bending  their 
bodies  to  the  earth.  We  approached  the 
body,  and  were  permitted  to  remove  the 
blanket  from  the  face  and  breast  The 
countenance  was  perfectly  placid,  and  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  sljin,  combined  with  the 
tattooing,  gave  the  corpse  almost  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  wax  model.  The  deceased  was  a 
fine  and  well-made  young  man.  He  had 
placed  the  musket  to  his  breast,  and  delil)- 
erately  pushed  the  trigger  with  his  toes,  the 
bullet  passing  right  through  his  lungs. 
Blood  was  still  oozing  from  the  orifice  made 
by  the  bullet,  and  also  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  body  was  still  warm." 

The  cause  of  this  suicide  was  that  which 
has  already  been  mentioned.  The  youncr 
man  had  been  detected  in  an  illicit  corre" 
spondence  with  the  wife  of  another  man  in 
the  same  village.  The  woman  had  been 
sent  away  to  a  distant  settlement,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  had  already  made  her  lover 
sullen  and  gloomy;  and,  on  the  day  when 
Mr.  Angas  visited  the  place,  he  had  become 
so  angry  at  the  reproaches  which  were  lev- 
elled at  him  by  some  of  his  relations,  that 
he  stepped  aside  and  shot  himself. 

The  determined  manner  in  which  the  New 
Zealanders  will  sometimes  commit  suicide 
was  exemplified  by  the  conduct  of  another 
man,  who  deliberately  wrapped  himself  up  in 
his  blanket,  and  strangled  himself  with  his 
own  hands.  The  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the 
common  sleeping-house,  and  was  achieved 
with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  man  had  been  dead  for 
some  time. 


A  remarkable  instance  of  this  phase  of 
New  Zealand  law  took  place  when  Mr. 
Dieffenbach  visited  the  Waipa  district.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  chief,  who  called  a 
girl  to  him,  and  handed  her  over  to  tlie 
police  magistrate  as  a  murderess.  The  fact 
was,  that  her  brother,  a  married  man,  had 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  slave  girl,  and, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  his  wife's  relatives, 
had  killed  himself.    His  sister,  in  ordnr  tn 
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avenffe  the  death  of  her  brother,  found  out 
tlio  slave  girl  in  the  bush,  and  killed  her. 
Tlie  strangest  part  of  the  business  wan,  that 
the  accused  girl  was  the  daughter  of  the 
chief  who  denounced  her. 

The  girl  pleaded  her  own  cause  well,  sav- 
ing, what  was  perfectly  true,  that  she  had 
acted  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  in 
avenging  the  death  of  her  brother,  and  was 
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not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  white  man, 
which  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  her 
country.  As  might  be  imagined,  her  plea 
was  received, and  the  girl  was  set  at  liberty; 
but  her  father  was  so  earnest  in  his  wish  to 
check  the  system  of  retaliatory  murder,  that 
he  actually  offered  himself  in  the  place  of 
his  daughter,  aa  beiiig  her  nearest  rela- 
tion. 


r.  in  ordMi'  ^o 
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J^.^^r^  ^^    WtAlwiNnKB-Tim    TATTOO  OR  THl.  IIOKO-IW  FOIIMIDABMI 

CHARAOTBR-TIIB  TATT^K)  A  MAHK  OF  rKRI«K>H -Till.  TATTOO  OF  TUB  FA(J«,  AND  ITH  DIFFIH- 
■NT  POIITION8-C08T  OF  TUB  OPBIIATION - TIIK  IMI'LUMBNTH.  ANI.  MOI.B  OF  UHINO  TIIKM- 
TIMB  OtXIUPlBD  IN  »>OMI'l,KTlN«  IT  -  PAVMBNT  OF  TUB  OI-BHATOB,  ANI.  TUB  TATTW  HON<l 
-80UR0B  WIIBNOB  TUB  lUOMBNT  IH  OIITAINKI.  -  SOAKI.BT  PAINT,  ANI.  MOI.B  OF  MAKINfl  IT- 
THB  NBW  KKALANI)  IIBLT  -  (.VMI.OtlHM  OF  TUB  TATTOO -I'lUWKKVINO  TUB  IIBAU8  OF  WAU- 
RIOIW  — Xaa  TRAFFIC  U*  IIBAJM  — A  COOL  UARMAINBR. 


Wk  will  now  procood  to  tho  nppeftmnco  jiiul 
droM  of  tho  nfttivoH  of  Now  Zouliuul,  or 
Maorlos,  ns  they  torin  thoinsolvoB.  As  tlio 
most  oonsnlcuous  part  of  tho  Now  Zca- 
huidor'a  adornmont  is  Uio  tattooing  wiUi 
which  tlio  foco  and  soino  other  portFons  of 
tho  hody  nro  deooiatod,  wo  will  begin  our 
account  with  a  di'8crii)tion  of  tho  nioko,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  tattoo  is  employed,  but  in  none  is  it  of 
m  formidable  a  doscrintion  as  among  tho 
New  Zealanders.  As  tlio  reader  is  probably 
awaro,  the  tattoo  consists  of  patterns  mado 
by  introducing  certain  coloring  matters 
under  tho  skin;  charcoal,  variously  pre- 
pai-ed,  being  tho   usual   material   for  tho 

aose.  We  have  already  seen  among  tho 
rs  examples  of  ornamenting  the  skin  by 
cutting  it  deeply  so  as  to  form  scius,  and  in 
Australia  a  similar  but  more  cruel  custom 
prevails.  In  neitlier  of  these  countries,  how- 
ever, is  there  any  attempt  at  producing  an 
artistic  effect,  while  in  New  Zealand  beauty 
oi  aesign  is  the  very  object  of  the  twttoo. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  tho  tattoo 
of  the  New  Zealanders  and  the  Polynesians; 


Uiat  of  tho  latter  people  being  formed  by 
rows  of  litUo  dots,  and  that  of  the  former  by 
lines  cut  completely  through  the  skin.  On 
account  of  tliis  distinction,  though  a  New 
Zoulander  and  a  Polynesian  be  covered  fVom 
head  to  foot  with  tattoo  marks,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other. 
The  raoko  of  the  New  Zcalander  is  a  mark 
of  rank,  none  but  slaves  being  without  a 
more  or  less  complete  tattooing  of  the  face. 
In  the  present  day,  even  the  chiefs  have 
begun  to  discontinue  the  ancient  custom, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  mis- 
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slonarios,  who  objected  to  the  jiractico  as  a 
mark  of  heathendom.  Consequontl  v,  several 
of  the  most  jjowerftil  convert  chieJs  present 
a  very  curious,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  aspect, 
which  can  liaidly  have  a  good  ollcct  in 
recommending  ChriHtianity  lo  the  j)eople. 
Having  been  converted  before  the  moko 
was  completed,  and  being  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue the  process  and  unable  to  (U)llterate 
those  portions  which  wore  already  lirawn, 
they  appear  with  one  half  of  their  fhces  tat- 
tooed and  the  other  half  plain,  or  perhaps 
with  a  Bolitiuy  ring  round  one  eye,  and  a 
couple  of  curves  round  one  side  of  tho 
mouth. 

As,  however,  tho  present  work  treats  only 
of  the  native  customs,  and  not  of  modern 
civilization,  tho  New  Zealanders  will  be 
described  as  they  were  before  they  had 
learned  to  abandon  the  once-prized  tattoo, 
to  exchange  the  native  ^^nat  for  the  English 
blanket,  tho  picturesque  war  canoo  for  the 
commonplace  whaling  boat,  and  tlie  spern- 
and  club  for  tho  rifle  and  bayonet. 

Tho  principal  tattoo  is  that  of  tho  face  and 
upper  part  of  tho  head,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, leaves  scarcely  an  untouched  spot 
on  which  tho  finger  can  bo  placed.  When 
finished,  the  whole  face  is  covered  with 
spiral  scrolls,  circles,  and  curved  lines;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  a  certain  order 
is  observed,  and  the  position  of  the  principal 
marks  is  tho  same  in  every  case,  no  two  per- 
sons are  tattooed  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner, the  artists  being  able  to  produce  an 
infinite  variety  with  tlie  few  materials  at 
his  command. 

For  example,  the  first  portion  of  tho  tat- 
too is  always  a  series  of  curved  lines,  reach- 
mg  ftom  the  corners  of  the  nose  to  the  chin. 


and  niui.1 ,«  round  tho  mouth.   Thl«  portion 
of  t  K.  tattoo  «o„g  by  tho  n«mo  oV  fS? 

bono;  ami  l.olow  it  in  anothor  spiral,  roS- 
ln«  an  low  m  tho  hiw-hono.  Theso^?, 
m)U  ro.po<aiv.,|y  %,tl»>a  »„(!  ClZ 
Noxt  contn  ( )ur  linoi,  on  th«  r,,uji  ..  .u  ' 
foroluwul.  ...Ulcd  ^e/l  a-l^l  il^'ilt  ;|; 
nio  m.vnnil  l|,u,g  whU^h  run  up  the  centre  of 
tho  no..,  ,i„,|  ,,ov„r  ItH  HidcH,  "orne  JhiH 

f.upy  [Mo  cliin:    iiiwl  „•/„.,   ii...   n 
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chief  Ih  Mold.Hn  .!ont.,nt  unloHH  ho  cm  mvor 
hlH  hmH  witif  Hhnilar  linoH,  cool  of  w  kh 
l..«    ilcn  thorn,  oHho  fm>o,  Is  prone"  nmo 

vi.lo.1  ho  woro  not  a  "lavo,  might  llo  Stio m  d 

us  much  UM  ho  ph.,„o,|;    but    (iw?x,«,VH         f 

tho  op.M'iit On  wiw  HO  arnnt  th„\   ,!       \    1 

>«c,n„o  H„  art  or  Bclonco  v  id"  w,«tn  IS 
tho  han.lH  of  a  fovv  praotit  onorV  who  ,1  frili^ 
ftgoodiooomo  froln  tho  rbuHJtress     S  »ni 

01  th.  ir  Hkill  UHod  to  command  vcrv  h  Ih 
hvos  whon  callo,!  in  to  dooorato  a  dSt  aS 
tlum-  Horvloos  could  thoroforo  on  v  bo  «« 
oimnl  by  the  mon  of  hkrh  mSm     ut 
m  l.or  romarkahlo  that  Hom    of  the  mo«? 

ftffio„""a:,C'"ir«r  i»^«  -ut'iaS: 

1  siMOH.    1  no  latter  then  takes  a  little  of  thn 
i'f  J»?'»^'»  .  «"d  draws  on  the  fece  So 
uio  of  the  pattern  which  ho  intends  to  fol 
«)w;  and  in  some  cases  ho  sliX  y  scrntehl" 

SZ!St  '"*""'"'  """■■"  ""MS 

Next,  ho  takes  his  instrument  or  chlsol 

cardess  operator  lias  been  know,.  f^T  '? 
complotd}  throughThe  Sek,  "n  to  nut  a 
tomporarjr  chock  to  «moking>?h^  Bufi-er 
expenoncmg  some  difficulty  in  eetiAnXl 
?moko  mto  ilis  mouth  at  al?and  then^fliH 

y/n  page  722  the  reader  mavfln<)  „«  ;ii..-i. 

tinn 


•01 

formg  of  tho  tttttoolng  chliwl.    As  tJi«  ««•«. 
E  fKt'tJ"  -ntL-'ly  .ii|«  threToTf 
iittn  CUD  anno  of  alow  inchos    n  loni/th  h« 


MllOUgU.  •'         "^ 

The  cutting  is  not  done  as  with 


a  knife, 


■  On  nn«fl  760  ;;"""8"  ""«  noies  m  his  cheek. 

■  tVnWll^;*!^.^ ':««''«'•.  ™ay  find  an  illustra- 


=sAKnX«i£5 
iil'^o^riii^zirsn^rii"^^^^^^^^ 

to" .S,'^u:.'r '"!?  ^•«""  "nrortunS  e/oS 
to  (,omo  under  tho  surgeon's  knife     But 

when  tho  Instrument  employed  is  a  shark". 

tooth,  or  ft  p loco  of  bono  wLn  t  Is  ,Wven 

Hlowiy  through  the  skin  by  repeated  blows 

un.l  when  tJTo  wound  is  at  on,  e    llod  w7th' 

""'••;  tatl'ig  pigment,  it  may  be  imirne 

that  the  torture  must  bo  dreadA  I  Tt  ff 

liowever    re«;koned  a    point   of   1    „„"  to 

endure  xt  without  giving  any  signs  of  suffer- 

Owing  to  the  character  of  tho  tattoo  th« 
«  cstructlon  of  the  skin,  and  the  consejuent 
lorangomont  of  its  Ainclions,  on"y  a  sS 
portion  can  bo  executed  at  a  time  a  com 
pleto  moko  taking  fro,n  two  to  t  roe  vei™ 
according  to  the  constitution  of  £  inSS 
ual.  Dreadful  swellings  are  always  ca  irp.I 
ittT'r'lf^  "f  thol^lands  I  Te  neS 
borhood  of  the  wounds,  and  the  oftfects  are 

a  oorliZ  b'^SV'"""  ''"^«*"«''  when  too  laSe 
a  portion  has  been  executed  at  one  time 

jLyory  8  rokc  of  tho  chisel  or  ukikayina 

an  indoliblo  mark,  it  Is  of  the  greatest  con* 

n^T  ^Y,  *''°  °P«r«t«r  «»H>"Id  bo  a  man 
f  skill,  and  devote  all  his  energ Ls  to  t^^. 
tLu  ?'"'"•:.  t»>o»eh    elaborate  ^^atternTn 
which  the   lines  are  sot  closely  to Jp!i,«r 

anXse^nL' «*""'"?  *"^*°"«''' '"«  '^'^n*'" 

In  wlS  hi  t  ^P'^"*"'"'"  ^\"f^  ««»««  to  h"n, 
in  wnicn  ho  is  encouraged  to  endurfl  thn 

pain  brave  y  and  to  bear  in  mind  3  e  l^tinj 
wZn^..,'^'"^.  ^"1  ''°  conferred  uporiim 
when  the  pattern  Is  completed.  Tl  e  sonlS 
brn  »i  ?P^'-"tor>  friends  ^contain  some  vefy 
I  exieS  '"a?.K  T^'  of  payment  wSS 
the  C  of  tiftS.  "«''' '''  '•'V,  I'een  stated, 
w.e  Dcst  ot  tattooers  are  i)n  d  vcrv  hirrhlv 

Sfn"  ^'  r  '^.f  °'^°  *««'  neither  ?8^n7ba?- 
gain  made  the  operator  trusting  to  the 
bcral.ty  of  his  dient.  But,  as  a  man  wo  ild 
be  contemned  as  a  skulking  follow  ifl  e  were 
to  ask  the  seryices  of  a  good  opera  or  and 
then  payhm  badly,  the  **practicalresuU  is 
that  a  good  tattooer  alwiys  secures  good 

Moreover,  he  has  always  the  opportunity 
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cheek  —  If  the  operator  be  badly  paid  for  the 
Hist  portion  of  his  work,  ho  will  take  care  to 
lot  tlio  ciiiHol  Blip  out  of  Itfl  course  when  ho 
nrocoeds  to  the  second  part,  or  will  cut  his 
lines  coarst'ly  and  Irroarularly,  thus  disHgur- 
injj  th»i  Rtin>j;y  man  for  life. 

Mr.  Tiiylor  f^ivcs  a  translation  of  one  of 
these  liittooing  aongs : 

"  Ho  who  pay*  well,  let  him  be  benutlftilly  om»- 

inciitt'd; 
But  ho  wlio  Jorguta  th*  operator,  let  hlni  be  doue 

Ciirt^luMMly. 
Be  tho  linos  wide  apart 
O  hiki  TuiiRaroal 
O  hiki  TaiiKarouI 
Strike  that  the  uhiiiol  as  it  cuts  along  may  sound. 

Cfliiki  Tiinjjuroa! 
Moil  do  not  know  tho  Hkill  of  tha  operator  in 
drivinjt  hlH  sounding  chisel  along. 
O  liiki  Taiigaroal 

The  reader  will  see  that  tho  song  Is  a  very 
ingoniouH  one,  magnifying  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  promising  a  handsome  moko  to  tho 
liberal  man,  and  threatening  to  disfigure 
him  If  he  bo  niggardly  In  his  payments. 

While  the  operation  of  tattooing  is  going 
on,  all  persons  in  the  pah,  or  enclosure,  are 
under  the  tabu,  or  tapu,  lest  any  harm  should 
happen  to  them;  the  work  of  tattooing  being 
looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
reverence.  The  meaning  of  the  word  '  tapu ' 
will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  treat  bf 
the  religious  system  of  the  New  Zealander. 

Tho  eftect  of  the  moko  on  the  face  is  well 
shown  in  illustration  No.  2,  on  the  next 
page,  which  represents  a  chief  and  his  wife. 
The  reader  will  probably  observe  that  on 
the  face  of  the  woman  there  are  marks 
which  resemble  the  tattoo.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  scars  left  by  mourning  over  the 
body  of  some  relative,  a  ceremony  in  which 
tho  women  cut  themselves  unmercifully. 
The  dress  worn  by  both  persons  will  be 
presently  described. 

The  pigment  used  in  tattooing  is  made 
from  the  resin  of  the  kauri  pine,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  made  at  one  spot,  where 
the  tree  grows  plentifully.  There  is  a  rocky 
precipice,  and  a  little  distance  from  its  edge 
a  deep  and  narrow  pit  is  sunk.  A  channel 
is  cut  through  the  face  of  the  cliff  into  the 
pit,  and  tho  apparatus  is  complete.  When  a 
native  wishes  to  make  a  supply  of  tattooing 
pigment,  he  cuts  a  quantity  of  kan  i  wood, 
places  it  in  the  pit,  and  sets  fire  to  it,  thus 
causing  the  burnt  resin  to  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  whence  it  is  scraped  out  through 
the  channel. 

Scarlet  paint  is  much  employed  by  the  na- 
tives, especially  when  fliey  decorate  them- 
selves for  battle.  It  is  obtained  from  an 
ochroous  substance  which  is  posited  in 
inaiv  ].  n:  fl't  where  water  has  n  allowed 
to  b'OiJje  stagnrat.  Some  spois  are  cele- 
bi-iiled  1  ii'  til,  excellence  of  tho  ochre,  and 
the  natiV"  J  crane  from  great  distances  to  pro- 
cm-^  it    When  they  wish  to  make  their 


scarlet  paint,  they  first  carofXilly  dry  and 
then  burn  tho  ochre;  tho  result  of  which 
operation  is,  that  a  really  fine  vermilion  is 
obtained. 

This  paint  is  used  for  many  iiurjjoses,  and 
before  being  used  it  is  inixe(l  with  oil  ob- 
tained fVom  the  shark.  The  nativcss  arc  fond 
of  decorating  their  houses  with  it,  and  by 
means  oftho  scarlet  lines  increase,  arcording 
to  their  own  ideas,  tho  beauty  of  the  carved 
work  with  which  every  available  point  is 
adorned.  Even  their  nousehold  goods  arc 
painted  after  a  similar  manner,  the  fash- 
ionable mode  being  to  paint  all  the  hollows 
Bcarlot,  and  the  projecting  portions  black. 
Their  canoes  and  wooden  ornaments  are  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  red  paint  But  the  most 
valued  use  of  this  pigment  is  the  part  which 
it  plays  in  tho  decoration  of  a  warrior  when 
he  goes  to  battle. 

In  such  cases  paint  constitutes  the  whole 
of  his  costume,  tno  mats  in  which  ho  l.ikes 
so  great  a  pride  in  tinjo  of  peace  bein-c  l.ild 
aside,  many  warriors  being  perfectl  •  jnltod, 
and  with  the  others  the  only  covering  of  any 
kind  being  a  belt  made  of  plaited  leaves. 

One  of  these  belts  in  my  collection  is  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  only  three  and  a  half  in- 
ches wide  in  tho  broadest  part;  wliile  at 
either'Ond  it  diminishes  to  a  mere  i)laited 
thong.  It  is  folded  fourfold,  and  on  opening 
it  the  mode  of  construction  is  plainly  seen; 
all  the  loose  ends  being  tucked  inside. 

The  material  is  phormium  leaf  cut  into 
strips  an  inch  in  width,  each  alternate  strip 
being  dyed  black.  Each  strip  is  then  divided 
into  eight  little  strips  or  thongs,  and  they 
are  so  plaited  as  to  produce  an  artistic  check- 
ered i)attern  of  black  and  white.  The  in- 
genuity in  forming  so  elaborate  a  pattern 
with  so  simple  a  material  is  extreme;  and, 
as  if  to  atld  to  the  dilHculty  of  his  task,  the 
dusky  artist  has  entirely  changed  the  pattern 
at  either  end  of  the  belt,  making  it  run  at 
right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  The 
belt  is  also  used  in  lieu  of  clothing  when  the 
men  are  engaged  in  paddling  a  canoe. 

The  paint,  therefore,  becomes  the  charac- 
teristic portion  of  tho  New  Zealander's  war 
dress,  and  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing himself  look  as  terrible  as  possible,  and 
of  striking  terror  into  his  enemies.  It  is, 
however,  use  '  ':u  -(ifinoe  "vs  well  as  in  war, 
being  regarded  aii  a  giH'>i  preservative  against 
the  bites  anr'  eltm»roi;,i.nects,  espc(  ..'Ij  the 
sandflies  an  -  .ito^j.  It  is  also  used  in 
mourning,  being  rubbed  on  the  body  as  a 
sign  of  grief,  precisely  as  ashes  are  used 
among  some  of  the  Oriental  nations.  Some 
travellers  have  thought  that  the  continual 
use  of  this  pismcnt  gives  to  tho  New  Zea- 
landers  tho  peculiar  softness  and  sleekness 
of  skin  for  which  they  are  remarkable,  and 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  Fijians, 
whose  skin  feels  as  if  it  had  been  roughened 
with  a  file.  This  theory,  however,  is  scarcely 
tenable,  the  soft  texture  of  the  skin  being 
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PRESERVIW  THE  HEADS  OF  WABRIOBS. 


'  BOB. 

A  warrior  adorn«,i  in  .11  .,.„  __=. bust  0?°'  riT^*^™?«  ^^i^es  a  wooden 


fnfl'^*""'"^''  adorned  in  all  the  pride  of  thp 
tattoo  and  scarlet  paint  is  certainly  a  terriflr 


regard  the  Maori  warriors  with  awe  wW^  ^r""^  "'  ""^  Jaaones,  and  a  man  wTio  ht^ 
however,  the  natives  found  that  ^1  the  2n?'  hT^"^  k°?,  °^  *^«'"  «P  scarcely  be  induced 
ing  in  the  worM  ha/i  r,«  „«v,7r  ..7^*  "'f.P*',"?'"   ^y  any  bribe  to  part  with  it  'naucea 


ing  in  the  W;id  h^  no  eSl^f  t^S" 
ciphned  soldiers  of  the  foreigner  th«l„i 
doned  it  and  contentedTeSve^/ith  fhe" 

wSstifr^^rS^s^Ts^; 

tlie  primitive  fashion,  has  rather  aTudicrous 

ctL^s  TiSSs^rbis^-^p^^^^^^^^^^ 

trait  of  a  Maori  chief  °rfulMan'5!f  "^  P"" 
Except  a  bunch  of  feathers  in  hfs  Lr^'^i 
a  cheeked  handkAmh.-.f  k.^i  '°  .^'^,  ??'r,  and 


bust  on  Vhid.  hrcreV^ir^ 

fidelity  every  line  whicl.  appearson  Ws  own 
}'^f  "r  fec^.  Such  a  worfeof  art  U  .^reaUv 
valued  by  the  Maories,  and  a  man  wlio  S 

rnum    nan     c«An.. 1__    1  ■       -. 


•2-j  .'i.wo  w  pari,  wim  It. 
Moreover,  the  moko  of  a  warrior  is  oft«n 
oThfms'elf  *ferr  ""r '^'  reo'eLntoS 

presently  describe,  are  numerous  hnria,! 
figures  which  represent  cer"Z  great  Ss 
wLile  men  of  lesser  mark  are  indicated  w' 
Uieir  moko  carved  on  the  pos£  Thus^ 
will  be  seen  that  the  moko  of  a  chiefly 
well  known  to  others  ns  t^  iT: JT    li      ^ 

that  the  practised  e'rofThe^'nafclL^^^^ 
among  the  various  curves  and  spiials  which 
are  common  tn  oil  a.„„ ""  ap'i-usjwnicli 


a  cheeked  handkerchief  tied  round  S'l'nfna'^  7. — *  '""  """""«  ^ur^^s  and  spirals  which 


|.  vS''ta„sr'h!,'Vs'tor.°Sc:?l 

atari  '  Si"""  '  »«'»™l>=-boJrhe  look,' 

per.%rsc°rrfirt7a,ns''„»f 

;™"»S .■'  ™ll  closcrtbcl  by  Mr,  a"  , a, 
Baupahara'a  wife  is  an  cxoirS„i,,  1?  ; 

s7a;t.v"^"-^,  hc./h.^fr  ^^JlS  t"y* 
Htm  and  wiry,  combed  up  nto  an  erect  mn«« 

which,  wlien  combined  with  hef 8  Je  & 

her  a  remarkable  appearance.  '  ^'^""^ 

Jihe  was  well  dressed  in  a  flax  mot  «f 


IS  often  sorely  tried. 

=%fdtton^?rLSL'ro^ii:  e^oT 
queror.  No  dishonor  attaches  "fself  to  such 
an  end;  and  indeed,  a  Maori  warr  or  would 

S  ^T^^^  "^^'^f^y  *»«"'ted  if  he  were 
told  that  in  case  of  his  death  in  the  liel.n.u 

are  many  traits  iS  the'  char.Srl^f  th' 
£"tLT"r  '°  ^^•'^h  he  strangely  risem! 
slvages.  '''*  ''""™P^^«  of  Jforth^A^LierTcSi 
In  order  to  preserve  the  head  of  a  slain 
warrior  some  process  of  embalndn..  mus^ 
evidently  be  pursued,  and  that  wlTich   L 

TlT h^  J'^"«^«'i  i«  simple  enough 
ine  head  beinw  r-nf  nw   <■»,«  i    p   . 

E™SUVa  i!r"»  "r^'y"!' ae 


lopeau  dress  she  had  rel-iined  her  natlp"  hi ""'''  f  "'^  ^'^O"  warrior  always  dSi 


It  is  often  said  that  heads  prepared  in  thi. 

S'^Sis^r'  T'r'  "^«  Kcks'oVS 

sects,     iiiis  is  certainly  not  the  case   n«  T 

Hddled'bv  nT't-  ^P^''""^"^    eomjietelj 
lS'ln5\ii^ 'li'i'T. :^«^1  «™nar  creal 


oiiP   th.,V;r.7u^,.^  "y  two  tacts:  the   riddled  hv   r,";^""  . ''i^«'^""ens    comp  etel 


•  < 
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to  which  the  flesh  and  skin  are  subject,  the 
tattooing  retains  its  form;  and  it  is  most 
curious  to  observe  how  the  finest  lines  com- 
pletely retain  their  relative  position  to  each 
other. 

Not  only  are  the  heads  of  enemies 
ti-eated  in  this  fashion,  but  those  of  friends 
are  also  preserved.  The  diflference  is  easily 
perceptible  by  looking  at  the  mouth,  which, 
if  the  head  be  that  of  a  friend,  is  closed, 
and  if  of  an  enemy,  is  widely  opened. 

Some  years  ago,  a  considerable  number  of 
these  preserved  heads  were  brought  into 
Europe,  having  been  purchased  from  the 
natives.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  trade 
in  them  has  been  strictly  forbidden,  and  on 
very  good  grounds.  In  t'le  first  place,  no 
man  who  was  well  tattooeu  was  safe  for  an 
hour,  unless  he  were  a  great  chief,  for  he 
might  at  any  time  be  watched  until  he  was 
off  his  guard,  and  then  knocked  down, 
killed,  and  his  head  sold  to  thd  traders. 
Then,  when  the  natives  became  too  cautious 
to  render  head  hunting  a  profitable  trade,  .i 
new  expedient  was  discovered. 

It  was  found  that  a  newly  tattooed  head 


looked  as  well  when  preserved  as  one  which 
had  been  tattooed  for  years.  The  chiefs 
were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  this 
discovery,  and  immediately  set  to  work  at 
killing  the  least  valuable  of  their  slaves, 
tattooing  their  heads  as  though  they  had 
belonged  to  men  of  high  rank,  drying,  and 
then  selling  them. 

One  of  my  friends  lately  gave  me  a  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  trade  in  heads.  His 
father  wanted  to  purchase  one  of  the  dried 
heads,  but  did  not  approve  of  any  that  were 
brought  for  sale,  on  the  ground  that  the  tat- 
too was  poor,  and  was  not  a  good  example 
of  the  skill  of  the  native  artists.  The  chief 
allowed  the  force  of  the  argument,  and, 
pointing  to  a  number  of  his  people  who  had 
come  on  boardj  he  turned  to  tho  intending 

Eurchaser,  saying, "  Choose  which  of  these 
eads  you  like  best,  and  when  you  come 
back  I  will  take  care  to  have  it  dried  and 
ready  for  your  acceptance."  As  may  be 
imagined,  this  speech  put  an  abrupt  end  to 
all  head  purchasing,  and  gave  an  unexpected 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  trading  as  con- 
ducted by  savage  nations. 


ill 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

NEW  ZEALAND -ConHnued. 


DRESS  AND  0BNAMENT8. 

IHB  "mam"  of  the   NKW   ZEALAWDBBS  — THB   HATKHTAT    nv  »^^  

BAIN  MAT  AND  ITS  U8E8-THB  OPBN-WOEKED^T  '^""  *'*'*- '^^MOUS  KINDS  OF  MAT8 -THK 
8TB,N08  AND  TAOS,  SCABI,BT  ^ZTJ^ZZZ-^^n  C^T'^'''^  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  MAT: 
HAIB  MAT-THE  CHIEF  PArAteNE  IN  mS^LTAK     "1.  n  ""^  ''^  «=»™-THE  DOOS'- 

Aocoimr  OF  the  oHiEF-AMusx^r^^ron^^rrA^rj"'''"^^-''''^ 

THE  BLANKET  AND  ITS  ATTENDANT    EVILS-mTi^A-^  J,  CHIEF -SCBSTITUTION    OF 

FEATHEB8,   AND  FEATHEB  BOXE^^ V^Ir^nT  T  '    "'    ^'^    "^^    ZEALANDER's    HEAD - 

BINOS-A'REMARKAB.rAMrETJ^E THABK-s'^r  ^l"'"""  "^ADE-TIKIS  AND  EAB- 
HA««,UTTINO  AND  SHAVINO-A  PBI^^IVB^h.^™ ""''""'    ''''    "''"''"'^    ^   ^^- 


We  now  come  to  the  costume  of  the  New 
Zealanders.    This  is  of  a  rather  remarkable 
ciiaracter,  and  may  be  characterized  bv  the 
generic  title  of  mat,  with  the  exception  of 
the  belt  which  has  just  been  described     The 
costume  of  the  Kew  Zealander  consists  of  a 
square  or  oblong  mat,  varying  considerably 
in  size   though  always  made  on  the  same 
principle.    In  this  mat  the  natives  envelop 
tliemselves   after  a  very  curious   fashion, 
generally  muffling   themselves   up   to  the 
neck,  and  often  throwing  the  folds  round 
them  after  the  fashion  of  a  conventional 
stage  villain. 

These  mate  are  of  various  textures,  and 
differ  as  much  m  excellence  and  value  as  do 
the  tabrics  of  more  civilized  lands.  The 
material  is  however,  the  same  in  all  cases, 
and  even  the  mode  of  wearing  the  garment 
the  value  being  estimated  by  the  fineness  of 
the  material,  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
upon  It,  and  the  ornaments  introduced  into 

The  material  of  which  the  mats  are  made 
IS  the  so-called  New  Zealand  "flax,"  scien- 

^S^T^K^T"  by  the  name  of  Ph<m>imm 
tenaz.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of 
the  Lihacep  and  the  tribe  Asparagacese. 
The  plant  has  a  number  of  showy  yellow 
flowers  arranged  on  a  tall  branch-panicle^ 
Sfl""?,?'"  «f  ^t'-aightish  leaves,  aft  start-' 

oL^!f^*^^'■•'*'*'  '*°e  '^*''"g  fi^e  or  «ix  feet 

Ihette?? pS''  *^'°  *^"'°^^^«  '''^'  ^* 

The  fibres  which  run  along  these  leaves 

are  very  strong  and  fine,  and,  when  nroneriv 

urcBBca  ana  combed,  have  a  beautiful  "silky 
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look  about  them.    At  one  time  great  quan- 
titles  of  New  Zealand  flax,  as  it  was  called 
were  imported  into  Europe,  and  the  Sant 
was  cultivated  in  some  of  {hi  southern  ?arte 
of  the  Continent    Strong,  however  as  it 
may  be,  it  has  the  curious^fault  of  snapping 
easily  when  tied  in  a  knot,  and  on  thi 
account  is  not  valued  so  much'  in  Europe  aS 
n  Its  own  country.    I  have  before  me  I 
large  roll  of  string  made  by  natives  from 
he  phormium.    Itis  very  striong  in  nropo™ 
tion  to  Its  thickness,  and  muc^  of^ it  has 
been  used  m  suspending  various  curiosities 
m  my  collection;  but  it  Cannot  endure  be  ng 
made  into  a  knot.    It  is  useful  enough  in 
hitches,  especially  the  "clove-hitch-'^  but 
as  soon  as  it  is  tied  into  a  knot,  it  wiUhardly 
bear  the  least  strain.  ">*>^iuy 

The   principle  on  which   the  mate   are 
made  is  very  simple.    A  weaving  frame  is 
erected   on  sticks  a  foot  or  so^frorT  the 
ground,  and  upon  it  is  arranged  the  weft 
to^fh^rff^^'-M  y^'-ns.  placed  as  closely 
t£  J^  ft^  i?''^^.^^^'  *°^  *^'"»^"  quite  tight 
The  weft  18  aouble,  and  is  passed  under  and 
over  each  yarn,  and  the  upper  one  is  always 
passed  between  the  ends  of  the  under  wTft 
fn/r'rA-'  ^"^^°  "gJ^*-    The  mat  is  there- 
fore nothing  more  than  a  number  of  parallel 
strings  laid  side,  by  side,  and  connected,  at 
intervals  of  an  inch  or  so,  by  others  tLat 
pass  across  them.    More  c'are^  is  taken  of 
the  edges,  which  are  turned  over,  and  the 
yarns  are  so  interwoven  as  to  make  a  thick 
and  strong  border. 

,    ■; :  •••'  "'^"3  aie  aaulcd  tignt,  thev  are 

beaten  into  their  place  by  means  of  a  Wne 
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instrument,  very  much  like  a  paper  knife  in 
shape;  and  in  every  respect  the  weaving  of 
a  New  Zealander  most  strongly  reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  process  of  making  the  Gobe- 
lin tapestries.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  fixed 
warp  on  which  the  weft  is  laboriously  woven 
by  hand,  and  is  kept  straight  and  regular  by 
being  struck  with  an  instrument  that  passes 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp.  Although 
at  the  present  day  the  warp  of  the  Gobelin 
tapestry  is  stretched  perpendicularly,  in 
former  times  it  was  stretched  longitudmally 
in  a  low  frame,  exactly  similar  in  principle 
to  that  which  is  employed  by  the  New  Zea- 
lander. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  process 
of  weaving  one  of  these  mats  must  be  a 
work  of  considerable  time,  and  an  industri- 
ous woman  can  scarcely  complete  even  a 
common  mat  under  eighteen  months,  while 
one  of  the  more  elaborate  robes  will  occupy 
twice  thut  time. 

The  illustration  No.  1  on  the  next  page,  is 
drawn  from  a  sketch  of  a  house  belonging 
to  one  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  in  it  are  seen 
some  women  busily  employed  in  making 
mats.  One  of  them  is  scraping  the  leaves 
with  a  shell  or  stone,  while  another  is 
engaged  at  the  primitive  loom.  The  mat  is 
represented  as  nearly  completed,  and  the 
woman  is  seen  with  the  four  ends  of  the 
double  weft  in  her  hand,  passing  thein' 
across  each  other  before  she  draws  them 
tight.  A  heap  of  dressed  leaves  of  the 
phormium  is  seen  in  the  background,  and 
a  bundle  of  the  long  swordlike  leaves  is 
strewn  on  the  floor.  Various  baskets  and 
other  implements,  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, are  hung  from  the  rafters;  and  in  front 
is  one  of  the  curiously  carved  poles  which 
support  the  roof. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  is  but 
cue  principle  on  which  all  the  mats  are 
made,  but  that  there  is  a  very  great  variety 
in  making  them.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  rain  mat,  which  is  used  in  wet  weather. 
As  the  structure  proceeds,  the  manufacturer 
inserts  into  each  knot  of  the  weft  an  un- 
dressed blade  of  the  phormium  upon  which 
the  epidermis  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 
When  wrapped  round  the  body,  the  leaves 
all  fall  over  each  other,  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  penthouse,  and  to  allow  the  rain  to  run 
over  their  smooth  and  polished  surfaces  until 
it  falls  to  the  ground. 

When  rain  comes  on,  and  a  number  of 
natives  are  seen  squatting  on  tlie  ground, 
each  wearing  his  rain  mat,  they  nave  a 
most  absurd  appearance,  and  look  like  a 
number  of  human  beings  who  had  hidden 
themselves  in  haycocks.  On  page  803  may 
be  seen  the  figure  of  a  chief  wearing  one  of 
these  dresses.  Tlie  name  of  the  mat  is  E 
mangaika. 

I  have  seen  another  kind  of  mat,  which 
is  made  in  a  kind  of  open-work  pattern,  pro- 
uiitfcil    Irj  viucniiig  cvcx_y  sum  aimuiX  ui    live 


warp.  This  mat  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made,  is  wonderfully  light,  soft, 
and  pliant. 

Another  kind  is  the  woman's  mat,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  is  of 
larger  size  than  that  employed  by  the  men, 
and  is  capable  of  enveloping  the  entire 
figure  from  head  to  foot.  It  is  of  rather 
lighter  material  than  the  rain  mat,  and  is 
decorated  on  the  exterior  with  a  number 
of  strings,  varying  in  length  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  feet  or  so.  A  variety  of  this 
mat  is  distinguished  by  having  the  strings 
white  instead  of  black.  Specimens  of  both 
these  mats  are  in  my  collection,' and  the  gen- 
oral  effect  of  them  can  be  seen  by  reference 
to  any  of  the  illustrations  which  represent 
the  native  women. 

Sti'ings  or  tags  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
characteristic  portion  of  the  dress,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  mat  of  any  description  that  is 
not  ornamented  witli  them.  One  variety  of 
mat,  which  is  called  E  wakaiwa,  is  covered 
with  long  cylindrical  ornaments  that  look 
very  much  as  if  they  were  made  of  porcu- 
pine quills,  being  hard,  and  colored  alter- 
nately black  and  yellow.  The  ornaments 
are,  however,  made  of  the  phormium  leaf  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner.  The  epidermis 
is  carefully  scraped  off  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  with  a  sharp-edged  shell,  and  the  leaf  is 
then  turned  over.  On  the  upper  side  the 
epidermis  is  removed  at  regular  intervals,  so 
as  to  expose  the  fibres. 

The  next  process  is  to  put  the  scraped 
leaf  into  a  dye  made  of  a  decoction  of  kinan 
bark,  and  to  let  it  remain  for  a  definite  time. 
When  it  is  taken  out,  the  dye  has  stained 
the  exposed  fibres  a  deep  glossy  black,  while 
it  has  not  been  able  to  touch  the  polished 
yellow  epidermis  that  is  allowed  to  remain. 
The  dyed  leaves  are  next  rolled  up  until 
they  form  cylinders  as  large  as  goose  quills, 
and  are  then  woven  in  regular  rows  into  the 
material  of  a  mat.  As  the  wearer  moves 
about,  the  cylinders  rustle  and  clatter  ngainst 
each  other,  ^iroducing  a  sound  which  seems 
to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  ears  of  the 
natives.  Such  a  mat  or  cloak  is  highly 
prized.  Several  of  these  mats  are  in  my  col- 
lection, and  very  curioys  examples  of  native 
art  they  are. 

One  of  these  has  cost  the  weaver  an  infin- 
ity of  trouble.  It  is  nearly  five  feet  wide 
and  three  in  depth.  The  warp  has  bten 
dyed  black,  while  the  weft  is  white;  and  tlio 
effect  of  the  weft  passing  in  reverse  lines 
across  the  warp  is  verj'  good.  Every  other 
line  of  weft  is  decorated  with  the  cylindri- 
cal tiissels  each  of  which  is  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  the 
removal  of  tli'e  epidermis.  These  tassels 
begin  at  the  fourth  line  of  warp,  and  are 
regularly  continued  to  the  lower  edge, 
whence  they  hang  so  as  to  form  a  fringe. 
Oil  acrouut  of  iucir  sumbor,  thej  would 
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THE  WAR  cloak: 


qualify  the  garment  as  a  rain  mat  on  an 
emergeiie^;  and  the  rattling  thovmakeM 
tlio  mat  13  moved  is  very  much^h™e  th^ 

tlif  Sldrr,"?^'"  f-^^'  ^'^'^'^  P^«es  over 
tlie  shoulders,  the  strings  have  been  rollpd 
together  into  ropes  as  "thick  as  the  £„. 
and  tlien  plaiterf  so  as  to  form  a  thick  fn^ 
soft  border  wh  ch  will  nnt  l,  ».f  /i  . 

The  portion  Of  the  mTtwlS  omes  betSn 
the  ed^e  and  the  first  row  of  tassels  is  ornn 

i"to  h!rft  ''^T  ''^9-4'^ool%Sa 
cured  from  seamen's  woouln  'caps  i£h 

very  largefy  With  Sr^^"'      '^rm' 

a  n  rl^ow'S  S*^*!^^  '''''^''^'  ^^^S, 
a  narrow  line  of  scarlet  runn  ng  under  tho 

upper  edge,  a  broader  under  the  Tower  whUe 

nearlJ'fn'"^-'  ^'^  decorated  with  1' band 
nearly  four  inches  in  width.  In  this  cmp 
«ie  wool  has  been  arranged  in  a  series  of 
loops;  but  in  another  specTmen  the  loops Le 
cut  so  as  to  form  a  ft  inge.  ^ 

In  this  latter  mantle  the  ta<rs,  instead  of 
being  cylindrical  and  alternate^  blS  L/ 
vellow,  are  entirely  black,  each  roUed  Kf 
being  wholly  divested  of  'its  epideSs  and 
the  hbres  radiating  from  each  other  n'  as- 
sel  fashion  I  rather  think  that  the  object 
of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  the 
7XlT  ^''""^  distracted  by  thTjan.Hn' 
ifvZ  e'lhibTti\"  1?  P^""*  '^'  «eailet°fr- 
vantSje  ^^^^ties  to  the  best  ad- 

Scariet  worsted  Is,  of  course,  a  comnara. 
S?  ^1  '''*?  ipvention,  and  has  only  C 
introduced  since  the  visits  of  Eumpeans 

fon/X^atntS  S2.S\J^ 

CrSohhe'^Ja^/S^TdeSllestr    **^ 
mostly  used  for  this  puKe      ^0,^^^ 

SlS'Zt '" "'°  "'«°>"--'"«  of  ss 

The  most  valuable  of  all  thi.  ,^r»''«—  »-= 
rfic  war  cloaks  of  the  great  chiefs;  They  are 
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verp  large,  beln^  sometimes  nearly  six  feet 
m  <!'^i)th,  and  wide  enough  to  be  wrannpH 
over  tlie  entire  body  and^imbs.    TheK 
tive  name  is  Parawai.  " 

».F,fl^  ™"'''"8^  °»«  of  these  great  war 

cTofihlfr'ltr.''  "^"^^*«  "  '^^g«  quantity^f 
(logs  hair,  which  she  assorts  into  parcels  of 
d  ferent  colors.    She  then  sets  up  her  s'm- 

fvfth^r™'  ^l?**  ^""^^  ''^^  ^^'•P  "«  "«ual     B™ 

vu  ^l^^y  ^^°^  or  mesh  which  she  makeR 

with  the  weft  she  introduces  a  tuft  of  hafr 

taking  care  to  make  each  tuft  long  enough' 

tXTn'Tr""^  'T'^^  *^«  insertiofi'of  tie 
tufts  m  the  next  row.  She  is  also  careful 
about  the  regular  arrangement  of  the  hues 
so  that  when  a  c6mplete  mat  is  made  bv  a 
skilful  weaver,  it  looks  exactly  as  if  it  was 
composed  of  the  skin  of  some  lar' e  aniiS 
he  vegetable  fibres  which  form  !he  febric 
Uself  Being  entirely  concealed  by  the  tufts 

One  of  these  mats  is  the  result  of  somo 

surnrKa^r'*^",*  '"''°^'  '^"^  ^^"«'«  «S 
suiprise  that  a  people  so  naturally  indolent  as 

bleo?^«nT,'^°"^^  ?''"^«  themselves  cap^ 
ble  of  such  Jong  an5  steady  industry.    Aui 
the  fact  IS,  the  mat  maker-^is  a  woman  and 
not  a  man,  and  in  consequence  is  obliged  to 
work,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not.  """^^''^ 
In  the  next  place,  mat  weaving  scarcelv 
comes  under   tL  d'enomination  ^of  So? 
The  woman  is  not  tied  to  time,  nor  even 
bound  to  produce  a  given  number  of  mat" 
within  a  given  period.    Her  living,  too,  does 
11^  .f^^\^  "P""  the  rate  of  her°work  and 

venrf'.n'''"  ^^^''  ^^S^*°«»  months  or  two 
years  to  produce  a  garment  is  a  mutter  of 
total  indifference  to  atl  parties.  Besides  she 
never  works  alone,  but  is  always  accomm 

r  oS:  ^"'^"^^^  ""^  "^  ^^'»«"^'  Saps  S 
be  occupied  m  a  similar  manner  Another 
maybe  employed  in  scraping  the  J'horra  urn 
leaves,  and  another  is  engaged  in  po  ™din^ 
and  softening  the  fibres,  or  Srying  tCe  thaf 
have  just  been  dyed  black.  «  "-"o^e  mat 

But,  whatever  their  hands  may  be  doin.r 
the  weavers'  tongues  are  never  sttll  1' 
continual  stream  of  talk  flows  round  the 
looms,  and  the  duty  of  mat  making  is  thus 
chanpd  into  an  a-reeable  mode  ol"  enjoy- 

hRn?«*'J!:L^''''"'*''f  o?  conversation  while  tlie 
Imnds  are  employed  in  a  light  and  easy 

Very  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  the 
woman  to  whom  is  entrUstecf  tlfe  onerous 

Sik/H,™^^"'^  ''  '^"^  '"^t.    No  two  are 
alike,  the  weaver  exercising  her  discretion 
respecting  the  colors  and  their  arrangemen 
nlont  H  them  are  made  on  the  same^r^nci- 
ple  as  the  Bechuana  kaross,-  namely  dark-      ' 

huosVounf  tf '■^'r^'  '^^A"^  '"t"  the  n^Kt 

mie  fn  fh   *''':/f,g«s-    Others  are  whtte  or 

band  of  SLt'^^^L"' '}"'  ''^^^^  ^^^th  a  broad 

imi/ho     1"  ""■  ^^""^  '^'"0^^"  hair.    Some- 

,  times  the  colors  are  arranged  in  a  ^.ia.a„ 
pacicrn    and  several  mats  are  striped^'liko 

I  tiger  skins.    They  always  have  a'^sort  of 
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collar,  coropoAod  of  ttripa  of  fnr.whloli  h»ng 
Hbuut  hIx  iuchos  uvor  tito  shuuluura. 

In  Nuw  Zuttlnixl  Uteru  uro  ono  or  two 
«lro8Mim  wlileli  iirtt  inadu  almtiMt  eutlroly  of 
t\)r,  Uio  Hkiua  buiug  droMud  with  tho  hair 
udhoriug  tu  Utuni,  luid  Uioii  auwud  toffothor. 
A  vorv  riuniu'kablv  mat  Ih  poiuittHHud  by  a 
uuwurful  cliluf  uumud  rartilouti  Maloha.  It 
U  madu  of  tili'lpa  of  dugii'  tUr  Huwud  ovor  a 
largu  Ihucuii  mat.  Of  tl\iii  garinuitt  he  is 
vury  uroud,  luul  rosorvoa  it  to  bu  woru  ou 

eratiu  ociuuii«>it8.  A  portrait  of  thiH  cole- 
rated  chief  ia  uiveii  ia  Uie  illuntration  No. 
1,  on  tho  820l]k  page,  uartly  to  show  tlie 
aspect  of  a  Miu>n  cliiei  in  time  of  peace, 
and  tiai'tly  to  givo  tho  reader  an  idea  of  the 
puouliiir  look  of  tho  war  cloak. 

There  Ih  also  boibre  mo  a  photographic 
portrait  of  I'nnlteno,  autlienticated  by  IiIn 
autograph,  in  which  he  in  roprosented  aa 
clad  In  a  dill'creut  manner.  He  woai's  two 
mat«  or  cloaks,  tlie  lower  being  of  the  llncHt 
Uax,  mid  ctUled  by  Uio  uativea  kaitaka.  A 
duBcriptiou  of  this  kind  of  cluiUc  will  bu  pro- 
Hontly  given.  Ovor  tl>e  kailuka  ho  wears  a 
very  rcmm'kablo  war  olotUc,  which  is  made 
of  doga'  i\ir  sowed  upon  a  tlax  mat  It 
roaches  a  tittle  below  tho  knees,  and  is  made 
ilk  perpendicular  striuus  alternately  dark  and 
IMUu,  i>nd  is  i\iriU8hed  witli  a  thick  cctllar  or 
cape  of  tlio  same  maturial.  This  capo,  by 
tlto  way,  bears  a  curious  rosemblauce  to  tlie 
ormunuut  which  is  woru  by  tlio  Abysaiuimi 
chielk 
Unfortunately  for  tho  gonortU  eifoct  of  the 

f>icture,  I'artiteno  has  combed,  divided,  and 
)rus]ted  his  hair  in  European  fashion;  and 
muflled  ui)  as  hu  is  to  tlie  chin,  it  is  too  ovi- 
dent  tliat  he  is  wctu'iuga  complete  European 
suit  under  his  nuits.  Tho  cape  has  fallen  otf 
a  littlo  on  tlio  right  side,  and  we  have  tho 
absurd  anomaly  of  a  fhco  proAisely  tattooed 
surmounted  with  hair  that  has  just  been 
brushed  and  combed,  a  dog-skin  war  mat, 
iVom  which  protrudes  a  biu'o  right  arm,  a 
Jtido  ciu'ring  six  inches  long,  and  a  blai^k 
cravat  and  turn-down  collai'.  In  his  right 
hand  he  grasps  his  cherished  merai;  uis 
stoiV  of  oflico,  or  E'haui,  rests  itgaiust  his 
shoulder;  and  by  his  side  is  his  long  battle- 
axe,  twlorncd  witli  a  tuft  of  featliors  and  dog- 
skin. This  stune  rariiteno  is  a  man  of  groat 
mark  among  the  Maories. 

As  is  tlio  cttse  with  natives  of  rank  who 
have  associated  witli  £uro))eau8,  he  is  known 
by  several  names.  The  tollowiug  account 
of  him  is  given  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Angas: 

"  Panitcue  (Broughton),  whoso  native 
name  was  To  Mailioa,  is  a  cousin  of  To 
Whoro-whero,  and  ono  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  Ngatimalmta  branch  of  the  Waikato 
tribes.  Ho  generally  resides  in  a  villago 
(or  kainga)  on  the  northern  bank  of  tlio 
picturesque  littlo  harbor  of  Waingaroa,  on 
the  west  coast  of  tho  Northern  Island;  and 
the  correctness  of  his  general  conduct,  and 
the  'Tavity  of  his  demeanor,  have  obtainsd 


Ibr  him  a  markod  asoondancy  over  many  of 
Ids  equals  in  rank. 

"  Kccuntrioity  is  tho  principal  feature  In 
thp  oharaotttr  of  this  chief;  and  the  serupu- 
louB  attention  which  he  invariably  imys  to 
thoao  trilling  circumstances  whicli  constitute 
his  notions  of  otiouetto  otYen  renders  his 
conduct  highly  curious.  Uo  has  gained,  by 
unwearied  application,  a  smattering  of  arith- 
metic, and  one  of  his  most  self-satisftictory 
exploits  is  tho  oorroet  solulion  of  some  such 
im|HJrtant  problem  as  the  value  of  a  pig  of 
a  certain  weight,  at  a  given  price  per  pound, 
making  the  usual  deduction  for  the  olAil. 
His  erudite  quality  and  the  digniflud  gravity 
of  his  cjwriage  have  comman(l(<(l  the  defer- 
ential respect  of  his  people,  and  encouraged 
them  to  consider  him  quite  an  oracle, 

"  Ono  littlo  incident  will  i)lace  tho  harm- 
less foible  of  tills  ehloi's  character  in  a  strik- 
ing light.  When  the  author  was  about  to 
employ  his  poneil  in  the  delineation  of  his 
tigure,  I'ariltene  desired  to  be  excused  for  a 
few  moments.  Having  gained  his  imint,  ho 
sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Wells,  tho 
missionary's  wifo  (under  whoso  hospitable 
i-oof  his  ))ortrait  was  taken),  and,  preferriuB 
his  re(]uest  with  some  solemn  intimations  of 
its  paramount  importance,  begged  'Mother' 
to  lend  him  a  looking-glass,  that  he  might 
comnoso  his  features  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  own  idea  of  propriety  ore  he  toolc  his 
stand  before  tlie  easel  of  the  artist." 

It  may  bo  observed,  by  the  way,  that 
"  Mother"  is  tlie  term  always  employed  by 
tlie  natives  when  addressing  the  wire  of  a 
missionary.  The  autograph  of  Pardtene,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  is 
writU.ni  with  uencil,  and  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, thoiigli  the  characters  are'  shaky, 
large,  and  sprawling,  and  look  as  if  they  liad 
been  madeliy  lingers  more  accustomed  to 
handle  tho  club  than  tho  pencil. 

The  last  kind  of  mat  which  will  bo  men- 
tioned is  the  kaitaka.  This  garment  is  made 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  flax,  cultivated  for  the 
express  purpose,  and  tXirnishing  a  tlbre  which 
is  suit  and  nuo  as  silk.  The  whole  of  the 
mat  is  plain,  except  tho  border,  which  is  in 
some  cases  two  foot  in  depth,  and  whidi  is 
most  elaborately  woven  into  a  vandykod 
pattern  ot'  black,  red,  and  white.  At  the 
present  day  a  good  kaitaka  is  scarcely  any- 
where to  bo  seen,  tlio  skill  required  in  mak- 
ing tliein  boing  so  great  that  only  a  few 
weavers  can  produce  them,  and  European 
blankets  boing  so  easily  procured  that  tlie 
natives  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  weav- 
ing garments  tliat  take  so  much  time  and 
trouble. 

Haudsomo  as  are  tlicse  native  garments, 
they  are  not  very  pleasant  to  wear.  As  the 
threads  are  only  laid  iiarallel  to  each  other, 
and  are  not  crossed,  as  in  fabrics  woven  in 
tho  loom,  tlioy  fonn  scarcely  any  protection 
against  tJie  wind,  altliough  they  may  serve 
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f  over  many  of       I       Jio'iyy,  my   own   notall   unoclmon   of  <i 

v.nlerUJy  roUud  up  ulid   Sod  "1^^^^^ 
out  of  u»(i.     All  Enifliiih   l.i,..,b  *  ^ '^  .^" 

In  H»mo  piirts  of  tho  country  whom  «hn 
Itil  I)h,.nniu,n  flbrtm,  which  nro   wiHt.^.    n.n 
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Wk  how  prococHl  ftom  tho  dross  to  *h« 
orna,nimt.s  won,  by  tho  Now  Zeaa,  ,le^  ^'*" 

Iifj^. :-.*"*/•  ,Tne  birds  are  so  vahi.ul  hy  ♦!>„ 

-  --U.,  that  m  ail  probability  tho'spWies 
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laud.    ThoVarirnf-'Z..""  "'\!""  '"  ^"*^  Zea. 

obloritf.    Tlien  ir,wVlhT     "'"    ^X'^cs  arc 
of  oiio  of  those  bov  rJr'T"  '""  '^  '*'••■»»''"» 

iniiwral,  OTile,!  |,y  t|,<,  „„tTv™  V™      ^' 

ca  cd  a  mora!  will  i,«    i        ■!    ,  ■^"•''  <-'"''. 
M.iorios.  "^""^  "«  conducted  by  the 

.)"<!"  (.rimmeX      ^  "''  '"°''*  ^'•^'•"•^teristic 

'>lS  if  a  human  hT  '''"'"^^^  "'« ••"''«  "^m- 
«i/-es.  That  wh  oh  L'*^^"'"^  'V"*'^  of  various 
«niallor  t han^hn    ,      i'"",'^*'  «?*^''"  *»  rather 

time  ono  of  flw  ,       ^''<'."n'l  >«  at  the  same 

Zeahind    really  a  low   nHol    «'  f,  '"  ^"^^7 
••epays  the  trouble  of^ar'Sff  k  "'^  '"''''''^ 

inSx^to^r  xs  fcitsiiT^- 

consequence  of  its  evf  •««;!,  i  '^''T  ^*'  "'"'' '" 
apcHul^iar  glolf  Sr  L' "^^«.'^1' *"^^^  " 


a  peculiar  glossviXh   Li  •"*'''' *"'''"« 
otLr^subsL^ft'^S'^S^""" 


W 


«,.5,5-j"^°'**">'''*     -^"c  lime  whioh   is  /.«- 
i-asaruy  very  groat,  aa  the  native  does 
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uot  pnMOM  (ho  nioohnnloal  iiu<ni)H  which 
lontU'i'  111  inniilpiilutidit  n  coinimnulvcly  oiuiy 
ttuik  to  Uio  Kuro|ii)ivai<ii)(mvor,uiul  can  only 
i«ha]H<  hii4  oniAiuintc*  \>y  lulttaiouftly  rubbiiif( 
ono  piuou  ut'iiUtiui  u|>ui>  unother. 

That  «>ri>uint<iilM  inudu  of  Much  a  innterial 
•houUI  bo  hiultly  |)i'lxod  in  not  a  niHltor  oi' 
l^iiriirino,  and  It  Im  ibiiutl  that  a  wealthy  ohlot' 
will  utvo  an  oxti'Aonliuariiy  hi^li  prion  I'oi*  a 
liai)tit«oint>  Jatlu  ornanionl. '  Tlu<r*i  Im  iu  nw 
collwtitju  a  vt>ry  anc>i«>nt  HutldhiNt  anu)l«H, 
iitatio  of  t\w  puroMt  ^r»pn  |ado,  and  boaiiti- 
i\dly  carvi<d.  tlu>  rtMnarl(ai)lo  pttrtton  of  it 
b»>iUK  a  rt<voivinj(  whooi  witl>  npiral  hi>o1c««h, 
\\w  wliool  boing  out  out  of  tlio  m)lltl  Jado, 
Tlt6  anuilot  wnti  i\)nnd  in  tlw  aparlniontii  of 
tho  (jti<t(<n  of  Undo,  and  liad  ovidi>ntly  Itoon 
iniporlod    iVoni   Cliina,  wiiuro    it  was  on- 

{cravtui.  (.lu>  wl»olo  charadti^r  of  tlio  woric 
)i>ionKing  to  a  vory  nnciont  cpot'li  of  Chi- 
lu>»o  art.  U  wa«  nhown  to  a  Maori  cliiof, 
who  was  lluMi  viidtinj;  Kngland,  and  wlio 
was  intonsoly  pleased  witli  it,  saying  that. 
If  It  W0IH1  sent  to  New  Zealand  and  offered 
for  m»le  to  one  of  tlio  great  chiefs,  it  would 
be  purcliasod  Ibr  il'JU  or  X'iR  of  Knglisli 
money. 

It  Has  been  just  mentioned  tlmt,  in  spite 
of  ti>e  labor  liestowed  on  tlie  ornnntent,  a 
new  tiki  can  be  purcliased  for  a  moderate 
sum.  Such,  howevt»r,  would  not  be  tl»e  case 
wore  tlio  tiki  an  old  one.  These  ornaments 
are  handed  down  tVom  father  to  son,  and  in 
process  of  time  are  looked  upon  witl»  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  treatuci  ns  heirlooms 
which  no  money  can  buy. 

One  of  these  tikis  was  seen  by  Mr.  Angas 
lying  on  the  tomb  of  a  child,  where  it  had 
been  nlaced  as  lui  otVcring  by  the  parents. 
It  hail  lain  there  for  a  long'  tinu<;  but,  in 
«pite  of  tho  value  of  the  ornanient,  no  one 
had  venture«l  to  toiu'h  it.  It  was  a  very 
8n>all  one,  even  less  in  size  than  the  draw- 
ing in  the  illustration,  and  had  in  nil  |)roba- 
bility  been  worn  by  the  child  on  whose 
tond)  it  lay. 

Most  of  "these  tikis  are  plain,  but  some  of 
tluMu  have  tlieir  beauty  increase<l  by  two 
patches  of  scarlet  cement  with  whicli  tho 
sockets  t>f  the  eyes  nw  llllcd. 

Tho  tikis  arc  worn  on  the  breast,  sus- 
pended by  a  coitl  rt>und  the  neck;  and 
almost  every  person  of  mnk.  whether  man 
or  woman,  possesses  one.  They  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  bo  id«»Is,  and  hrt>  labelled 
ns  .such  in  many  museums;  but  there  is  not 
the  least  ri'iwon"  for  believing  them  to  l\iUll 
any  ottice  except  that  of  ])ersonal  decora- 
tion. The  Maories  m"e  ftmd  of  carving  tho 
human  figure  ujjon  everything  that  can  be 
carved.  Their  nouses  are  covered  with  hu- 
man figures,  their  canoes  arc  decorated  with 
grotesque  human  fat  es,  and  there  is  not  an  im- 
plemont  or  utensil  which  will  not  have  upon 
it  some  conventional  representation  of  the 
human  form.  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable 
that  wheu  a  ^iuw  Zeaiaudur  Uuds  a  piece  of 


Ja«le  which  is  too  sninll  to  l»o  oonvortod  Into  a 
weapon,  and  too  tlut  to  bo  carved  into  ono 
of  tho  cvltndrical  earrings  which  are  so 
mui^h  vauiod,  he  should  trace  u|ion  it  the 
same  llguro  tw  that  which  Rurrounds  him  on 
every  side. 

The  most  common  furms  of  (larring  aro 
those  widch  are  shown  at  tigs.  4  and  n,  tho 
latter  being  most  usually  seen.  K  is  no 
strangely  shaped  lliat  no  ono  who  did  not 
kmvw  its  use  would  be  llk(>ly  to  Imagine 
that  it  was  ever  intended  to  lie  worn  in  llui 
ear.  Two  rather  remarkable  enrrings  are 
worn  in  New  Zealand  ns  niarks  of  rank; 
one  being  a  natural  ol)|(><!t,  and  the  other  an 
indtation  of  it.  TIds  earring  is  cnlletl  miiko 
tandna,  and  is  nothing  but  a  tooth  of  tint 
tiger  shark.  Simple  though  it  be,  it  is 
greatly  nrized,  ns  being  n  mark  of  high 
rank,  and  is  vahied  ns  nnich  ns  a  plain  r(>d 
button  by  a  (-liinese  nu\ndarin,  or,  to  conui 
nea«»r  home,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
piece  of  blue  ribbon  among  ourselves. 

Still  more  prixed  than  the  tooth  itself  is 
an  indtation  of  it  in  pellucid  Jaihv  The 
native  carver  contrives  (o  imitate  his  modol 
wonderl\dly  well,  giving  the  peculiar  cmves 
of  a  shark  s  tooth  with  singular  exaiilnesn. 
Siuh  an  ornani(>nt  as  this  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  aiul  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  ears  of 
the  very  greatest  chielK  Anything  seenin 
to  serve  ns  an  enrring,  and  it  is  not  uncoin- 
nton  to  see  natives  or  eitlier  sex  wearing  in 
their  cars  a  brass  button,  a  key,  a  button- 
hook, or  even  a  nine. 

There  is  very  little  variety  In  the  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair,  especially  anu)ng  women. 
Men  generally  keep  It  rather  short,  having  it 
cul^  at  regular  Intcrvnls.  while  8on\e  of  tlio 
elders  adliere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  wear- 
ing it  long,  turning  it  up  in  a  bunch  on  tliu 
top  of  the  head,  and  fastening  it  with  coinliH. 

Tliose  are  formed  after  n  fnshion  common 
to  all  rolynesia,  and  extending  oven  to 
Western  AlVicn.  Tlie  teeth  are  not  cut  out 
of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  but  each  is  made 
sepnnittdy,  and  fastened  to  its  neighbor  by 
a  strong  ci-oss-lnshing.  Tho  teeth,  nlthongh 
slight,  are  stronjj  and  elastic,  and  aro  well 
capable  of  enduring  tho  rather  rough  haixi- 
ling  to  which  they  arc  subjected. 

Children  of  bo'th  soxes  always  wear  tlio 
hair  short  like  the  men;  but  ns  the  girls 
grow  up,  they  allow  the  hair  to  grow,  and 
lierndt  it  to  How  over  their  shoulders  on 
either  side  of  tho  face.  They  do  not  jmrt 
it,  but  bring  it  down  over  tho  forehend,  and 
cut  it  in  a  straight  line  Just  above  tho  eye- 
brows. When  they  marry,  they  allow  ilio 
whole  of  the  hair  to  grow,  and  part  it  in 
the  middle.  They  do  not  plait  or  otherwise 
dress  it,  but  merely  allow  it  to  hang  loosely 
in  its  natural  curls. 

Ilair-cutting  is  with  the  New  Zealanders 
a  long  and  tedious  operation,  and  is  con- 
ducted after  the  fashion  which  prevail"'  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world.    Not  knowing  Uio 
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CHAPTER   LXXXI. 


NEW  ZEALAND— Continued. 


DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


CBRKMONIBB  ATTENDANT  ON  BIBTH  —  PRE VALENCK  AND  CAUSES  OP  INFANTICIDE  — A  CCRIOUS  !!»• 
STANCE  OF  HUPEIiaTITION  — NAMES  AND  THEIR  BIONIFICATION  — THE  CKUEMONY  OF  BfUINKLINQ 
—  THE  RECITATIONS— ClIANOES  OF  NAME —  MABRIA«E  —  COURTSHIP  AND  WIFE-HNATCHINO — 
AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALANDER8  —  THE  8WIN0,  OR  OIANT  STRIDE  —  DHAUdHTS  AND 
OTHER  SEDENTARY  GAMES —CHILDREN'S  SPORTS —  TOP-8PINNINO,  KITE-FI-YINO  —  AND  CAT'g- 
CRADLE  — 8WIMMINO  AND  DI VINO —CURIOUS  PETS:  DOOB,  PIGS,  AND  PARROTS —  BALL-PLAYIMl 
-MUSIC  AND  81N0INO  — CHARACTER  OF  THE  SONQS  —  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  — THE  FIFE,  THE 
■WAR  TRUMPET,  AND  THE  WAR  MELL  — CURIOUS  MODE  OF  SALUTATION— THE  "TANOI,"  AND  ITS 
LUDICROUS  APPEARANCE- ITS  WEARISOME  EFFECT  ON  A  FOHEIGNKU  —  UNCERTAIN  TEMPER  OF 
THE  MA0RIE8  — BTRBNaTH  OF  MEMORY,   AND  CURIOSITY. 


We  will  now  examine  the  domestic  life  of 
the  New  Zealander,  and  begin  at  the  begin- 
■ing,  i.  e.  with  his  birth. 

As  is  mostly  the  case  in  those  nations 
which  do  not  lead  the  aitiflcial  life  of  civili- 
zation, there  is  very  little  trouble  or  cere- 
mony about  the  introduction  of  a  new  mem- 
ber of  society.  The  mother  does  not  trouble 
herself  about  medical  attendants  or  nurses, 
but  simply  goes  off  into  some  retired  place 
near  a  stream,  and  seldom  takes  with  her 
even  a  companion  of  her  own  sex.  When 
the  baby  is  born,  the  mother  bathes  her 
child  and  then  herself  in  the  stream,  tics 
the  infant  on  her  back,  and  in  a  short  time 
resumes  the  business  in  which  slie  was 
engaged.  Until  the  child  is  named  the 
mother  is  sacred,  or  "tapu,"  and  may  not 
be  touched  by  any  one. 

The  New  Zealand  women  are  too  often 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  infanticide,  an  indeed 
might  be  imagined  to  be  the  case  in  a  land 
where  human  life  is  held  at  so  cheap  a  rate. 
Various  causes  combine  to  produce  this 
result.  If,  for  example,  the  child  is  de- 
formed or  seems  sickly,  it  is  sacrificed  as 
an  act  of  mercy  toward  itself,  the  Maories 
thinking  that  it  is  better  for  the  scarcely 
conscious  child  to  be  destroyed  at  once  than 
to  die  slowly  under  disease,  or  to  live  a 
despised  life  as  a  cripple. 

Revenge,  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Maori  mmd,  has  caused  the  death  of  many 
an  infant,  the  mother  being  jealous  of  her 
husband,  or  being  separated  from  him  longer 
than  she  thinks  to  be  necessary.  Even  a 
euddeu  quarrel  will  sometimes  cause  tho 


woman,  maddened  by  anger,  to  destroy  her 
child  in  the  hope  of  avenging  herself  upon 
her  husband.  Slave  women  often  syste- 
matically destroy  their  children,  from  a 
desire  to  save  them  from  the  life  of  servi- 
tude to  which  they  are  born.  In  many 
cases  the  life  of  the  child  is  sacrificed 
through  superstitious  terror. 

A  very  curious  example  of  such  a  case  is 
given  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach.  A  recently  mar- 
ried wi^  of  a  young  chief  was  sitting  near  a 
pah  or  village,  on  the  fence  of  which  an  old 
priestess  had  hung  her  blanket.  As  is  gen- 
erally the  case  with  New  Zealand  garments, 
the  blanket  was  infested  with  vermin.  The 
young  woman  saw  one  of  these  loathsome 
msects  crawling  on  the  blanket,  caught  it, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
ate  it  The  old  woman  to  whom  the  gar- 
ment belonged  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
poured  a  volley  of  curses  on  the  girl  for 
meddling  with  the  sacred  garment  of  a 
priestess,  and  finished  by  prophesying  that 
the  delinquent  would  kill  and  eat  the  child 
which  she  was  expecting. 

The  spirit  of  revenge  was  strong  in  the 
old  hag,  who  renewed  her  imprecations 
whenever  she  met  the  young  woman,  and 
succeeded  in  terrifying  her  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  was  almost  driven  mad.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  child  was  born  the  old  woman 
found  out  her  victim,  and  renewed  her 
threats,  until  the  young  mother's  mind  was 
80  completely  unhinged,  that  she  hastily 
dug  a  hole,  threw  her  child  into  it,  and 
buried  it  alive.     She  was,  however,  filled 

^r»»»    ilia    /^rirno    tVint     oH**    hfl/l 
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THE  CEREMONY  OP  SPRINKLING. 


committed;  nnd  boforo  very  long  both  she 
nnd  her  hiisbntid  liiul  cmftiicipated  them- 
Helyoij  from  their  siipprBUtious  thraldom, 
and  had  become  convorl«  to  Christianity. 

It  is  mddom,  however,  that  a  mother  kiilH 
hor  child  aflcr  it  has  lived  a  day;  and,  as  a 
gonoral  riilc,  if  an  infant  survives  its  birth 
but  for  a  few  hours,  its  life  may  bo  consid- 
ered as  safe  from  violence.  Both  parents 
soom  equally  fond  of  infants,  the  father 
nursmg  them  quite  as  tenderly  as  the 
mother,  lulling  it  to  sleep  by  simple  songs 
an.  wrapj)ing  its  little  naked  body  in  the' 
folds  of  his  mat 

(Soon  after  its  birth  the  child  is  named, 
eitUor  by  its  naroiitH  or  other  relatives,  the 
niiine  alw.aya  havinjj  some  doHnito  siffniflca- 
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The  translation  runs 


as 


lion  and  mostly  alludinff  to  some  supposed 
quality,  or  to  some  accidental  circumstance 
which  mvy  have  happened  at  the  time  of 
birth.  Mucii  ingenuity  Is  shown  in  the 
invention  of  these  names,  and  it  is  verv 
mildoni  found  that  the  son  is  named  after 
hit  father  or  other  relative.  All  the  names 
lire  fiarmonious  in  sound,  and  end  with  a 
vowel;  and  even  in  the  Euro,  can  names 
that  are  srivcn  by  the  missionaries  at  bap- 
tism the  terminal  syllable  is  always  chanced 
into  a  vowel,  in  order  to  suit  the  native 
Ideas  of  euphony. 

When  the  child  Is  about  two  or  three 
mouths  old  a  ceremony  is  performed  which 
IS  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  Chris- 
tian baptism.  The  origin  of  the  cereraonv 
IS  not  known,  and  even  the  signification  of 
the  words  which  are  employed  is  very  ob- 
scure. Very  few  persons  are  present  at  the 
coremony,  \yhich  is  carried  on  with  much 
mystery   and  is  perform  jd  by  the  priest. 

that  the  child  should  be  lai.l  on  a  mat,  that 
it  should  bo  sprinkled  with  water  by  the 
priest,  and  that  certain  words  should  bo 
used.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the 
moilo  of  conducting  the  ceremony  is  as 
follows:  Tlio  women  and  girls  bring  the 
culd  and  lay  it  on  a  mat,  while  the  priest 
stands  by  with  a  green  branch  dipped  in  a 
Cjalabash  of  water.  A  sort  of  incantation  is 
then  said,  after  which  the  priest  sprinkles 
tlie  child  with  water.  The  Incantation  dif- 
fers according  to  the  sex  of  the  child,  but 
the  sense  of  it  is  very  obscure.     Indeed 

RoV/Mn  if^'^'r.''^?:'  ^^*h«  incantation: 
so  that  in  all  probability  it  consists  of  obso- 
lete wor.Ls,  the  sounds  of  which  have  been 
retained,  while  their  sense  has  been  bst 

As  far  .as  can  bo  ascertained,  the  incanta- 

lou  consists  of  a  sort  of  dialo-^ue  betwTen 

tl.e  priest  and  the  women  wholay  the  child 

bv  dU"'^-    1^^'  ''°\'"^'"S  Hne/aro  given 
y  Diefrenb.ach,  as   the   translation  o?  the 

beginning    of    the    incantation    said    over 

Kuarantcfi  i(-.«  e"*''»'»  i"-!— = -  -  ■•  - 

thnf  fho  *  ■"'     ^' '■tRi-.r,  aim  rcmarKs 

that  the  true  sense  of  several  of  the  words  I 


is  very  doubtfhl 
follows: 

(Hrh    **We  wish  this  child  to  be  Im- 
mereed."  —  Prient.  "  Let  it  be  sprinkled." 

(hrh    "  Wo  wish   the   chih/    to  live  to 
womanhood."  —  PrtMt.  "  Dance  for  Atua." 

.  .".^"..'?  ng«nahau."  (These  words 
are  unintelligible. ) —i'ncst.  "  It  is  sprinkled 
In  the  waters  of  Atua." 

Oirb.  "The  mat  is  spread."  -  Pn'Mt 
"Dance  In  a  circle." 

"  Thread  the  dance." 

'''j®./.®?^''^  "^"^"^  '^e™  l>o  told  that  Uie 
ZZa  i^*""  "  «'gn'"'^'"^  8"*'' and  that  the 
word  which  Is  translated  iw  "  womanhood  " 
18  a  term  that  signifies  the  tattooing  of 
the  lips,  which  is  performed  when  girls  are 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  women.  The 
above  sentences  form  only  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  incantation,  the  remainder  of 
which  is  wholly  unintelligible. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  the  priest's  house,  another 
ceremony  takes  place,  in  which  the  baby 
name  that  the  parents  have  given  to  the 
infant  is  exchanged  for  another.    Accord- 
ing to    Mr    Taylor's    interesting    account, 
when  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  house  of 
the  priest,  the  latter  plants  a  sapling  as  a 
sign  of  vigorous  life,  and  holds  a  wooden 
idol  to  the  ear  of  the  child,  while  he  enu- 
merates a  long  string  of  names  which  had 
be  onged  to  its  ancestors.    As  soon  as  the 
child  sneezes,  the  priest  stops,   the  name 
which  ho  last  uttered  being  that  which  is 
assumed  by  the  child.    We  are  left  to  infer 
that  some  artificial  means  must  bo  used  to 
produce  snceziii",  as  othenvise  the  task  of 
the  priest  would  be  rather  a  tedious  one. 

After  the  requisite  sign  has  been  given, 
and  the  child  has  signified  its  assent  to  the 
name,  the  priest  delivers  a  metrical  address, 
diflfenng  according  to  the  sex.  Boys  are 
told  to  clear  tbc  land  nnd  bo  strong  to  work- 
to  be  bold  and  coumgeous  in  battle,  anci 
comport  themselves  like  men.  Girls  are 
enjoined  to  "  seek  food  for  themselves  with 
panting  of  breath,"  to  weave  gnrments,  and 
to  perform  the  other  duties  which  belong  to 
their  sex.  " 

Even  this  second  name  is  no^  retained 
tlirough  life,  but  may  bo  changed  in  after 
lite  m  consequence  of  any  feat  in  war,  or  of 
any  important  circumstance.  8uch  names, 
like  the  titles  of  the  peerage  among  ourselves, 
supersede  the  original  name  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  same  person  may  be  known  by 
several  totally  distinct  names  at  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  ceremony 
by  which  the  young  New  Zealand  lad  is 
admitted  into  the  ranks  of  men.  The  tat- 
too IS  certainly  a  sign  that  his  manhood  is 
acknowledged;  but  this  is  a  long  process, 
extending  over  several  years,  and  cannot  hp. 
considered  as  an  initiatory  rite  like  those 
which  are  performed  by  the  Australians. 
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When  a  young  man  finds  himself  able  to 
maintain  a  wile,  he  thinks  about  getting 
married,  and  sets  about  it  very  deliberately. 
Usually  there  is  a  long  courtship,  and,  as  a 
g^eneral  fact,  when  a  >v>ung  man  fixes  his 
aflections  on  a  girl,  he  is  sure  to  marry  her 
in  the  end,  however  much  she  or  her  friends 
may  object  to  the  match.  He  thinks  his 
honor  involved  in  success,  and  it  is  but  sel- 
dom that  he  fails. 

Sometimes  a  girl  is  sought  by  two  men  of 
tolerably  equal  pretensions;  and  when  this 
is  the  case,  they  arc  told  by  the  father  to 
settle  the  matter  by  a  pulling  match.  This 
is  a  very  simple  process,  eacYi  suitor  taking 
one  of  tlie  girl's  arms,  and  trying  to  drag 
her  away  to  his  own  house.  This  is  a  very 
exciting  business  for  the  rivals  as  well  as  for 
the  friends  and  spectators,  and  indeed  to 
every  one  except  the  girl  herself,  who  is  al- 
ways much  injured  by  the  contest,  her  arms 
being  sometimes  dislocated,  and  always  so 
mudh  strained  as  to  be  useless  for  some 
time. 

In  former  times  the  struggle  for  a  wife  as- 
sumed a  more  formidable  aspect,  and  sev- 
eral modern  travellers  have  related  in- 
stances where  the  result  has  been  a  tragic 
one.  If  a  j/^oung  man  has  asked  for  a  girl 
and  been  refused,  his  only  plan  is  to  take  her 
by  force.  For  this  purpose  he  assembles  his 
male  friends,  and  makes  up  his  mind'  to 
carry  the  lady  off  forcibly  if  he  cannot  obtain 
her  peacefully.  Her  friends  in  the  mean- 
time know  well  what  to  expect,  and  in  their 
turn  assemble  to  protect  her.  A  fierce  fight 
then  ensues,  clubs,  and  even  more  danger- 
ous weapons  being  freely  used;  and  in  more 
than  one  case  the  intended  bride  has  been 
killed  by  one  of  the  losing  side.  Sometimes, 
though  not  very  often,  a  girl  is  betrothed 
when  she  is  quite  a  child.  In  that  case  she 
is  as  strictly  sacred  as  if  she  were  actually  a 
married  woman,  and  the  extreme  laxity  of 
morals  which  has  been  mentioned  cannot 
be  imputed  to  such  betrothed  maidens. 
Should  one  of  them  err,  she  is  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  if  she  were  actually  mar- 
ried. 

The  New  Zealanders  seldom  have  more 
than  one  wife.  Examples  are  known  where 
a  chief  has- possessed  two  and  even  more 
wives;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  a  man  has  but 
one  wife.  Among  the  Maories  the  wife  has 
very  much  more  acknowledged  influence 
than  is  usually  the  case  among  uncivilized 
people,  and  the  wife  always  expects  to  be 
consulted  by  her  husband  in  every  impor- 
tant undertoking.  Marriage  usually  takes 
place  about  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
sometimes  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  and  a  later  in  tlie  case  of  the 
man. 

As  to  the  amusements  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers, they  are  tolerably  varied,  and  are 
far  superior  to  the  mere  succession  of  sing- 
ing and  dauoiug,  in  which  are  summed  up 


the  amusements  of  many  uncivilized  races. 
Songs  and  dances  form  part  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  people,  but  only  a  part,  and 
they  are  suplemcntod  by  many  othere. 

One  of  the  most  curious  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Angas  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but 
never  on  the  coasts.  A  tall  and  stout  pole, 
generally  the  trunk  of  a  pine,  is  firmly  set  in 
the  ground  on  the  top  of  a  steep  bank,  and 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  pole  are  sus- 
pended a  number  of  ropes  made  of  phor- 
mium  fibre.  The  game  consists  in  seizing 
one  of  the  ropes,  running  down  the  bank, 
and  swinging  as  far  as  possible  into  the  air. 
Sometimes  they  even  run  round  and  round 
the  pole  as  if  they  were  exercising  on  the 
giant  stride;  but  as  they  have  not  learned  to 
make  a  revolving  top  to  the  pole  or  swivels 
for  the  ropes,  they  cannot  keep  up  this 
amusement  for  any  long  time. 

They  have  a  game  which  is  very  similar 
to  our  draughts,  and  is  played  on  a  check- 
ered board  witli  pebbles  or  similar  objects 
as  men.  Indeed,  the  game  bears  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  draughts,  that  it  may  proba- 
bly be  a  mere  variation  of  that  game,  which 
some  New  Zealander  has  learned  from  an 
EuropeaUj  and  imported  into  his  country. 

There  is  also  a  game  which  much  re- 
sembles the  almost  universal  "  niorro,"  and 
which  consists  in  opening  and  closing  the 
hand  and  bending  the  elbow,  performing 
both  actions  very  sliarply,  and  accompany- 
ing Uiem  with  a  &ort  of  doggrel  recitation, 
which  has  to  be  said  in  one  breath. 

The  children  have  many  games  which  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  use  among  our- 
selves. They  spin  tops,  for  example,  and 
fly  kites,  the  latter  toy  being  cleverly  made 
of  the  flat  leaves  of  a  kind  of  sedge.  It  is 
triangular  in  form,  and  the  cord  is  made 
of  the  universal  flax  fibre.  Kite-flying  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  song;  and  when 
the  kites  are  seen  flying  near  a  village,  they 
are  a  sign  that  the  village  is  at  peace,  and 
may  be  approached  with  safety. 

Perhaps  the  chief  amusement  of  the  chil- 
dren is  the  game  called  Maui,  which  is  in 
fact  a  sort  of  "  cat's-cradle."  The  Maori 
children,  however,  are  wonderful  proficients 
at  the  game,  and  would  look  with  contempt 
on  the  few  and  simple  forms  which  English 
children  produce.  Instead  of  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  "  cradle,"  the  "  pound  of  can- 
dles," the  "  net,"  and  the  "  purse,"  the  New 
Zealander  produciBS  figures  of  houses,  canoes, 
men  and  women,  and  various  other  patterns. 
They  say  that  this  game  was  left  to  them  as 
an  inheritance  by  Maui,  tlie  Adam  of  New 
Zealand,  and  it  appears  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  their  early  traditions. 

The  elder  children  amuse  tliemselves  with 
spear-throwing,  making  their  mimic  weapons 
of  fern-stems  bound  at  the  end.  These  they 
throw  with  great  dexterity,  and  emulate 
each  other  in  aiming  at  a  small  target, 
awimming  is  one'of  the  favorite"  amuse' 
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ments  of  the  New  Zealanders,  who  can  swim 
almost  as  sooa  as  they  can  walk,  and  never 
have  an  idea  that  the  water  is  an  unfriendly 
element.  Both  sexes  swim  alike  well,  ad 
m  the  same  manner,  i.  e.  after  the  fashion 
winch  we  cal  "swimming  like  a  dog,"  pad- 
dling the  water  with  each  arm  alternately. 
Being  constantly  m  the  water,  they  can  keen 
up  the  exer  ion  for  a  long  tim'e,  and  in  their 
bathing  parties  sport  about  as  if  thev  were 
amplubious  beings.  They  dive  as  well  as 
t^iey  swim,  and  the,  women  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  diving  for  crayfish. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  hot 
springs  are  found  the  natives  are  fond  of  bath- 

}{!f  fi"?!!  •  ^^'"'u'*  '^^'*"'-  ^'•-  ^»gas  makes 
the  following  observations  on  this  custom :  - 
Upon  the  beach  of  the  lake,  near  Te  Rapa, 
SfiM,  "f.''  '=^''^':™'ng  natural  hot  bath,  in 
which  the  natives,  especially  the  youn.- 
folks,  luxuriate  daily.  Sunset  fs  the  favorite 
time  for  bathing,  and  I  have  frequently  seen 

tnTiZT^-'"''  1?^^  *"'""^y  persons  squat- 
ting together  in  the  water,  with  only  their 
heads  above  the  surface. 

"  Boilina  springs  burst  out  of  the  ground 
close  to  a  lar-e  circular  basin  in  the  volcanic 
rock  which,  V  the  assistance  of  a  little  art 
had  been  rendered  a  capacious  bath.  The 
boiling  s  ream  IS  conducted  into  this  reser-l 
voir  gradually,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  ,s  kept  up  or  decreased  by  stopping' 
out  the  boiling  stream  with  stones,  throu°S 
which  It  trickles  slowly,  whilst  the  rn^in 
body  runs  s  eaming  into  the  lake. 

.  Ihe  medicinal  properties  of  these  hot 
mineral  springs  preserve  the  natives  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  render  their  skins  beauti- 
fully smooth  and  clear.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
fines  people  m  the  island  are  to  be  observed 
about  Taupo,  and  the  beauty  and  symmelry 

r5n£  ll!''^^  f  "^^""y  °^  'h«  y«"th  would 
render  them  admirable  studies  for  the  sculp- 

fhf"^''^^  rj"®  ?^'^^^*'  amusement  with  which 
the  New  .Zealanders  have  ever  recreated 
themselves  is  one  that  only  occurred  some 
sixty  years  ago,  and  is  not"  likely  to  be  re- 
produced.   ATjout  that  date  Captain  King 
took  away  two  New  Zealanders  to  Norfoll 
Island  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  set- 
tlers the  art  of  flax-dressing.     Vhen  he 
came  back  to  restore  them  to°  their  homes 
he  planted  a  quantity  of  maize,  which  w^« 
then  new  in  the  country,  and  Dresentrl  tZ 
natives  with  three  pigs^'  M^st^Lf  S  had 
never  seen  any  animal  larger  than  a  cL"  and 
tlie  otners,  who  had  a  vague  recollection  of 
seeing  horses  on  board  Captain  Cook's  vp9 
se   naturaivmistooktheml-oftLse?a„inS 
Thinking  ttiem- to  be  horses,  they  treated 
em  as  horses,  and  speedily  rode  two  of 

tZr"  '\'f^:    '^'"^  ">'"l  'h/ not  comi  to  a 

better  end,  for  it  strayed  into  a  burial-ground 

and  was  killed  by  th'e  indignan   na  ifes       ' 

Nowadays   f.h«  itfu^^io^"  .,„j_..  A     ,     . 

^rtooweiltorid^lhe^ii/'plgrhavn^! 
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come  quite  an  institution  in  New  Zealand 
Sf  L''^""^'  ''  plentifully  populated  wUh 
of^^vm^'  ^  7?y  *'«.«'^?n  in  the  illustration 
of  a  village  which  will  be  giverfon  a  future 

wifh'a  Htt^r'of  S™""'''  "^""^^  ''  "'"^ 
thV'h^''  P'^^  may  "be  seen  tottering  about 
the  houses  and  the  natives, .  especially  the 
women,  pet  pigs  exactly  as  European  women 
pet  dogs  and  cats.  They  carry  tliem  in  thpir 
arms,  fondle  and  pet  th^em;  and  n™thhg  « 
more  common  than  to  see  a  young  gr  un- 
fold her  mantle  and  discover  a  pi|  SestHni? 
under  its  olds.    Such  a  girl,  for^exampS 

tion  No.  2,  on  the  preceding  page,  would  be 
verv  likely  indeed  to  have  a  pVin  her  arms 
uncfer  the  shelter  of  her  mantTe 


Tl.«     «  .  "''   iiia,uue. 

nf  til  ng"re  in  question   is   the   portrait 
of  the  daughter  of  a  chief.    Her  name  is 
|Tienga,and  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  very 
rR'I'i  ""'''}  '^^l^'^rated  chie'".    Her  costS 
s,  like  her  character,  an  odd  mixture  of  civ- 
ilization and  nature.    Her   mantle  is  the 
native  flax  mat,  under  which  she  may  prob- 
abl_y  wear  a  muslin,  or  even  silken,  garment 
articles  of  dress  of  which  the  youu- ladv    ,,' 
question  was,  when  her  portrait  was  taken 
exceedingly  proud.    On  her  head  she  wears 
a  common  straw  hat,  purchased  fVom  the 
I  trader  at  some  five  hundred  per  cent  or  so 

S^ntl  '  ;«'"«' a."'^  r«"ndit  she  has  twisted 
a  bunch  of  a  species  of  clematis,  which  grows 
with  great  luxuriance  in  the  forests. 
« J   f  ^  curious  study  to  note  the  differ- 
ent characteristics  of  the  human  mind.    An 

^uTtl  "^m"'"^  *"'°  ''''**»  unspeakable  dis- 
gust from  the  very  touch  of  a  pi-r  and  is 
^arcely  less  fii^tidious  concerning  liie  do^ 
Yet  the  mhabi  ants  of  that  wonderful  group 
of  islands  which  stretches  from  Asia  to 
America  have  a  wonderful  aflinity  for  loth 
these  animals,  and  especially  for  pi-s   dis- 

hol'rTff''',-^'"'-''^"  «"^1  «»  '^  future  page, 
their  affection  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
our  minds  extremely  ludicrous 

ligsare  now  fast 'becoming  acclimatized 
to  the  country  Just  like  the  .nustanlr  ho  ^es 
of  Amer^ca.    When  a  tribe  has  suffered  ex- 

Srv''.fn  W   "*"'•''"  ^'^I'P^"^  •"  th'  san- 
guinaiy  and  ferocious  wars  in  which  the 

people  engage,  the  pigs  escape  as  well  ^ 
they  can;  and  those  that  evade  the  enemy 
have  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  soon 
resume  all  the  habits  of  the '  wild  sS 
n^om  which  they  were  originally  descended 
Those  which  now  inhabit  the  country  are" 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  their  imme- 
diate ancestors,  having  short  heads  and  lecg 
and  round  compact  bodies.  *" 

The  native  luune  for  the  pig  is  «  poaka  "  .% 
word  which  some  have  though't  to  be  derived 
from  the  English  word  "  pork."  Dr.  Dieffen- 
bach  liowever  differs  from  this  theory,  and 
tlunks  that  the  native  word.  nlH,nn".ri.  „f 
-European  origin,  is  derived  from  a  s7)urce 
common  both  to  England  and  New  Zealand 
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He  thinks  that  the  New  Zealanders  had  some 
kuowledge  of  the  pig  previous  to  its  introduc- 
tion by  England,  and  that  they  derived  their 
knowledge  fVom  Spanish  voyagers.  He  is 
strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that 
tlie  name  for  dog,  "perro,"  is  likewise  Span- 
ish. ' 

Pigs  and  dogs  are  not  the  only  pets,  the 
natives  being  in  the  habit  of  catching  the 
kalta  parrot,  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  keeping  it  tame*  about  their 
houses.  They  make  a  very  effective  and  pic- 
turesque perch  for  the  bird,  covering  it  with 
a  sloping  roof  as  a  protection  against  the 
sun,  and  securing  it  to  the  perch  by  a  8trin>» 
round  its  leg.  Mr.  Angas  mentions  that  he 
has  brought  these  birds  to  England,  but  that 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  and  they 
all  died. 

Many  of  the  New  Zealanders,  especially 
the  women,  are  dexterous  ball-players,  throw- 
ing four  balls  in  various  ways  so  as  always  to 
keep  them  in  the  air.  Some  few  of  them  are 
so  skilful  that  they  surpass  our  best  jugglers 
playing  with  five  balls  at  a  time,  and  throw- 
ing them  over  the  head,  round  the  neck,  and 
in  various  other  ingenious  modes  of  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  the  performance. 

Most  of  their  sports  are  accompanied  with 
songs,  which,  indeed,  seem  to  be  suited  to  all 
l)hases  of  a  New  Zealander's  life.  In  pad- 
dling canoes,  for  example,  the  best  songster 
takes  his  stand  in  the  head  of  a  vessel  and 
begins  a  song,  the  chorus  of  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  crew,  who  paddle  in  exact  time  to 
the  melody. 

Respectmg  the  general  character  of  these 
songs  Dieffenbach  writes  as  follows:  "  Some 
songs  are  lyric,  and  are  sung  to  a  low,  plain- 
tive, uniform,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable  tune. 
.  .  .  E  '  "Waiata  is  a  song  of  ajoyful  nature; 
E'llaka  one    accompanied  by  gestures   of 
mimicry  ;'  E '  Karakia  is  a  prayer  or  an  incan- 
tation used  on  certain  occasions.     In  saying 
this  prayer  there  is  generally  no  modulation 
of  the  voice,  but  syllables  are  lengthened  and 
shortened,  and  it  produces  the  same  effect  as 
reading  the  Talmud  in  synagogues.    Most 
of  these  songs  live  in  the  memory  of  all,  but 
with  numerous  variations.    Certain  Karakia, 
or  invocations,  however,  are  less  generally 
known,  and  a  stranger  obtains  them  with 
difficulty,  as  they  are  only   handed   down  | 
among  the  tolumga,  or  priests,  from  father  to 
son. 

"  To  adapt  words  to  a  certain  tune,  and 
thus  to  commemorate  a  passing  event,  is  cmm- 
mon  m  New  Zealand,  and  has  been  the  betrin- 
nin^  of  all  national  poetry.  Many  of  these 
children  of  the  moment  have  along  exist- 
ence, and  are  transmitted  throuch  several 
generations ;  but  their  allusions  become  unin- 
telligible, and  foreign  names,  having  under- 
gone a  thorough  change,  cannot  be  recog- 
nized." *• 

All  these  songs  are  accompanied  by  gestic- 
uiauoiis  raoro  or  less  violent   and  in  that 


which  is  known  as  E  '  Haka  the  bodily  ex- 
ertion is  extreme.  The  singers  sit  down  in 
a  circle,  throw  off  their  upper  mats,  and  sing 
in  concert,  accompanying  the  song  with  the 
wildest  imaginable  gestures,  squinting  and 
turning  up  their  eyes  so  as  to  show  nothing 
but  the  whites. 

Of  musical  instruments  they  have  but  very 
va^ue  and  faint  ideas.  Even  the  drum, 
which  is  perhaps  the  Instrument  thathns  the 
widest  range  through  the  world,  is  unknown 
to  the  native  New  Zealander.  Drums  re- 
sound in  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  the 
Now  Zealander  never  indulges  himself  in  a 
drumming.  The  sole  really  musical  instru- 
ment which  he  possesses  is  a  sort  of  fife  made 
out  of  human  bone.  Generally,  the  flute  is 
formed  from  the  thigh-bone  of  a  slain  enemy; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  Maori  warrior 
prizes  the  instrument  inordinately,  and  car- 
ries it  suspended  to  the  tiki  which  he  wears 
slung  on  his  breast. 

There  are  certainly  two  noise-producing 
instruments,  which  have  no  right  to  be 
honored  with  the  title  of  musical  instru- 
ments. These  are  the  war  bell  and  the  war 
trumpet. 

The  former  is  called  the  war  bell  in  default 
of  a  better  word.  It  consists  of  a  block  of 
hard  wood  about  six  feet  long  and  two  thick, 
with  a  deep  groove  in  the  centre.  This 
"  bell "  is  suspended  horizontally  by  cords, 
and  struck  by  a  man  who  squats  on  a  scaf- 
fold under  it.  With  a  stick  made  of  heavy 
wood  he  delivers  slow  and  regular  strokes  in 
the  groove,  ihe  effect  being  to  produce  a 
most  melancholy  sound,  diUly  booming  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  war  bell  is 
never  sounded  by  day,  the  object  being  to 
tell  the  people  inside  the  pah,  or  village,  that 
the  sentinel  is  awake,  ai^l  to  tell  any  ap- 
proaching enemy  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
him  to  attempt  an  attack  by  surprise.  Its 
native  name  is  Pahu. 

The  war  trumpet  is  called  Putara-putara. 
It  is  a  most  unwicldlv  instrument,  at  least 
seven  feet  in  length.  It  is  hollowed  out  of  a 
suitably-shaped  piece  of  hard  wood,  and  an 
expanding  mouth  is  given  to  it  by  means  of 
several  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together  with 
flaxen  fibre,  and  fitted  to  each  other  like  the 
staves  of  a  cask.  Toward  the  mouth-piece 
it  is  covered  with  the  grotesque  carvings  of 
which  the  New  Zealanders  are  so  fond.  It 
is  only  used  on  occasions  of  alarm,  when  it 
is  laid  over  the  fence  of  the  pah,  and  sounded 
by  a  strong-lunged  native.  The  note  which 
the  trumpet  produces  is  a  loud  roaring  sound, 
which,  as  the  natives  aver,  can  be  lieard,  on 
a  calm  night,  the  distiince  of  several  miles. 
In  fact,  the  souml  appears  to*  be  very  much 
the  same  as  that  which  is  produced 'by  the 
celebrated  Blowing  Stone  of  Wiltshire. 

In  some  places  a  smaller  trumpet  is  used 
in  time  of  war.  The  body  of  this  trumpet 
is  always  made  of  a  large  shell,  gRnfir-ally 
that  of  a  tviton,  and  the  mode  of  blowing  it 
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differs  accordinof  to  the  locality.    The  slm- 
pies  kind  of  8heTl-trumpet  is  tliat  which  IsTn 
use  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Padfic  Isl 
ands.     It  ,9  made  by  taking  a  iarS  emn tv 
shell  and  boring  a  round  Kole  on  one  sffi 
near  the  point.    The  shell  is  blown  Hke  a 
flute  being  placed  horizontally  to  the  ifps 
and  the  air  ((.rected  across  the  aperture.  Tn 
fact,  It  exactly  resembles  in  principle  the 
horn  and  ivory  trumpets  of  Alrfca,  wSch  are 
shown  on  a  preceding  pao-e 

There  is,  however,  in  tFie  British  Museum 
\'»»«h  '"ore  elaborate  form  of  trumoeT 
which  IS  blown  with  a  mouth-piece.  lathis 
case  the  point  of  the  shell  has  been  removed 
and  a  wooden  m„uth-piece  substituted  forlt 
so  that  It  IS  blown  at  the  end,  like  trumnets 
in  our  own  country  ,">^""umpeDS 

The  mode  of*  salutation  at  parting  and 
meeting  is  very  curious,  and  to  an  Euronean 
sufficiently  ludicrous,  'when  t"vo  Sons 
meet  who  have  not  seen  each  other  for  some 
time,  It  IS  considered  a  necessary  point  of 
23;r"Tl :  ^^f  '""^  corem'on'y%:Lf 

themselves  in  their  mats^  covering  even  the  r 

faces,  cxcep   one  eye,  squat  on  the^rS 

opposite  each  other,  and*  begin  to  vvofn  oo 

piously.    Tliey  seem  to  have  tears  at  ^com 

nand,  and  they  never  fail  to  go  through  the 

whole  of  lie  ceremony  as  often  as  etiauP^^o 

demuuls it.    Ilavingianished  tliel cSev 

approach  each  other,  press  their   noses  to^ 

gethor  tor  some  tim 3,  uttering  the  whfle  a 

series  of  short  grunts!    Etiquette    is   now 

satisfioa  and  both  parties  become  very  chee  3 

f  il  and  lively,  chatting  and  laughiiW  as    f 

here  had  never  been  such  a  thing  as°a  tear 

in  existence.  o  "^  <*  ii-ai  | 

Mr.  Angas  tells  a  ludicrous  story  of  a  tan-i 
wh  c  he  once  witnessed.  A  woman  w^s 
pa.ldl.n,!^  a  very  small  canoe,  and  felT?^wUh 

canoes.    Seeing  some  friends  on  board  of 

he  large  canoes,  she  ran  her  little  vessel 

betvveen  them,  and  began  a  vigorous  tS 

to  wr,n  I?'""  ,?''''''.^-'«'»*^  ««»'d  not  stSj 
to  wiap  herself  up  in  the  orthodox  stvlo 

c»noe  round,  and  p,ddlc,i  bri,kly  „„','''if 
,.£'  """..in'taiM  this  foroo  of  habit  n-iis 

At  Hopeton  we  met  with  a  sister  of 
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Karake,   or  Clark,  the   chief  of  Waikato 

S  An!:v7''r  C'™'*  ^  ^^'^  painted  when 
at  Auckland,    trhis  portrait  I  showed  to  the 

for    „mT?J  ''''°  l^  °«*  «««°  ^'^  brother 
tor  some  time,  when,  to  my  surprise  and 

amusement,  she  at  once  commenced  a  most 
attec-tionate  tangi  before  the  sketch;  wa™nJ 
her  hands  m  the  usual  manner,  and'utter  ni 
o^her  joy^.^  ""  '"'''"'"^  '"""'^^  expressi^f 
"  -A-fter  she  had,  as  I  imagined  satisflflfl 
herself  with  seeing  the  reprerenSion  of  he? 
brother,  I  was  about  to  replace  the  sketch 

''•<'?^uP?'*[""«'  ^''««  she  begged  of  Por- 
saith  that  she  might  be  permilfed  to  tangi 
over  It  m  "ood  earnest,  saying,  'It  was  hfr 

tm"'  hlT^'"'  ^""'^r^  ancf  she  musrTANof 
till  the    tears  come.'     And  sure    PnonX 

presently  the  tears  did  come,  and  the  f& 

woman  wept  and  moaned,  ai  d  waved  her 

hands   before  the  picture,'  with    J  mS 

h^^'Yh.?hf'?^^  "'  '^  ^'''  '^™^her  himself 
ad  thus  .suddenly  appeared  to  her.    I  could 

and  was  at  length  compelled  to  leave  the 
portrait  in  Forsaith's  care,  whilst  I  wS^ 
emnloyed  m  sketching  elsewhere.  In  future 
1  shall  be  more  cautious  how  I  show  mv 
sketches  to  the  old  women,  finding  tS 
?eZtl"  ^""^"''  '""'^  melanchory 

Mr.  A  Christie,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  much  information  about  the  countiy 
pi.l?„'i^  K*""'"'^"*^  •''"  "■  ^'''"S'  performed  £ 
Ju^Tl-^^  *  P^'^^y  "f  Ma»"es  who  had 
nti  ^^'u  ^«»"t^y-  They  were  about  to 
,^/n/i -"1^"  ^''i'"^  «^  *''»•  f"end8,  and  vis- 
ted  his  house  for  that  purpose,  desiring  to 
be  allowed  to  perform  the  tan-rj'  "  ^° 

tl,on?TJ""  *''''"'  «"«toms,  th°eir  host  took 
them  into  an  empty  room,  previously  cau- 
tioning his  family  not  to  be  surprised  L  he 
ceremony.  The  whole  party  then  sat  down 
on  he  floor,  and  raised  a  most  dismal  howl 
wailing,  waving  their  hands,  shedding  floods 

in  W'  ''"*''  '"  ^'''^'  *^"-'«ying  themselves 
in  the  r  own  queer  way.    the  tan-^i  beinir 

S  *'r^L^\^  ^''^T  ''^^'y  ^»d  chatty  an! 
finalhr  took  leave  after  the  undemonstrative 
Ji-nghsh  fashion, 

^  To  a  stranger  the  performance  of  the 
angi  IS  very  amusing  for  the  first  few  times 

ot  It  and  at  last  looks  upon  it  as  an  unmiti- 

S  Ji]?"^"*''''  '•''"""."  t""'''  '™d  subject- 
w^Joh  I  \"-  ''"'''  «f  doleful  howls  from 
which  he   hM  no    mode  of  escape.      Mr 

slihSed!'''"    •'  *"  *'''"°'  *°  '^'"''''  '^^  '^«« 

"At  sunset  we  reached  a  small  fortified 

fifn  i'„u"  "A.".  ^"™"'^  °f  »  J""  overlookincr 

It  t  iV  V''\^  '^"'■\''"*  ^"'^  "'-^"^'^s  i-e«i<f- 
ing  in  It,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  nakeha 

(white  man)  was  indeed  astonishing    and! 
,  after  the  salntation  nf  v/plcome    ^'  •  =   • 
I  '"a  m?"^  '^  *''^"Si  at  my  guides 'and  myself"™" 
'        ihe  man  who  introduced  us  uttered  a 
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faint  sound  in  his  tliroat,  like  that  of  a  per- 
son crying  at  a  distance,  and  continued  to 
loolc  mournfully  on  the  ground.  The  wel- 
come of  the  men  was  voluble  and  loud: 
they  howled  dismally,  and  their  tears  fell 
fast  for  some  time. 

'■  Anotlicr  female  soon  arrived,  who, 
squatting  on  the  ground,  commenced  a 
tangi  with  her  friends,  bo  loud  and  doleful  — 
now  muttering  and  anon  howling  like  a 
hyena — that  it  made  mc  feel  quite  dismal. 
There  she  sat,  yelling  horribly,  to  ray  great 
annoyance,  but  Maori  etiquette  compelled 
nie  to  look  grave'^  and  not  to  distui'b  her. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  this  woman's 
wailings  of  welcome.  The  night  was  cold, 
and  she  still  continued  to  sit  by  the  fire 
prolonging  her  lugubrious  and  discordant 
strains.  Sometimes  she  would  pitch  a 
higher  key,  going  upward  with  a  scream, 
shaking  her  voice,  and  muttering  between 
every  howl;  then  it  would  be  a  squall  with 
variations',  like  '  housetop  cats  on  moonlight 
nights.' 

"  Then  blowing  her  nose  with  her  fingers, 
she  made  some  remarks  to  the  woman  next 
her,  and  recommenced  howling  in  the  most 
systematic  way.  Once  again  she  became 
furious;  then,  during  an  interval,  she  spoke 
about  the  pakeha,  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh 
with  all  the  rest,  and  at  last,  after  one  long 
continued  howl,  all  was  silent,  to  my  great 
relief."  '  .         JS 

The  manner  in  which  the  natives  can 
produce  such  torrents  of  tears  is  really 
marvellous;  and  they  exhibit  such  apparent 
agony  of  grief,  acting  the  part  to  such  per- 
fection, that  for  some  time  a  stranger  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  profusely  weeping 
natives  are  simply  acting  a  conventional 
part. 

In  the  illustration  No.  2,  on  the  809th 
page,  i&  shown  the  sort  of  scene  which  takes 
place  at  a  pah  when  some  of  the  inhabitants 
return  after  a  long  absence  —  a  scene  which 
would  be  very  pathetic  did  it  not  trench 
upon  the  ludicrous. 

When  a  party  of  strangers  arrive  at  a 
pah,  the  prelimmary  part  of  the  tangi,  i,  e. 
the  sitting  down  and  weeping,  is  omitted, 
another  ceremony  being  substituted  for  it. 
The  visitors  are  introduced  into  the  interior 
of  the  pah,  where  a  large  space  has  been 
kept  clear.  The  principal  chief  of  the  vil- 
lage then  advances,  clad  as  if  for  war,  i.  e. 
wearing  notliing  but  his  raoko  and  jjlenty 
of  scarlet  paint,  and  bearing  a  spear  in  his 
hand.  He  brandishes  and  aims  the  spear 
as  if  he  meant  to  pierce  the  chief  of  the  op- 
posite party,  and  then  throws  it  toward,  but 
not   at,  the  stranger.     The  visitors  then 

auat  silently  on  the  ground,  according  to 
aori  etiquette,  and  presentljf  each  stranger 
is  faced  by  one  of  the  receiving  tribe,  who 
goes  through  the  ceremony  of  ongi,  or  press- 
ing noses,  which  is  the  last  part  of  the  tangi. 
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pleted,  the  provisions  are  brought  out  and  a 
great  feasting  ensues. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  natives, 
it  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  wildness  and 
ferocity,  affection  and  fickleness,  benevo- 
lence and  vengefulness,  hospitality  and  cov- 
etousness.  The  leading  characteristic  of 
the  Maori  mind  is  self-esteem,  which  some- 
times takes  the  form  of  a  lofty  and  even 
chivalrous  pride,  and  at  other  times  degen- 
erates into  chiluish  vanity.  It  is  this  feel- 
ing which  leads  a  New  Zealander  to  kill 
himself  rather  than  live  to  suffer  disgrace, 
and  which  causes  him  to  behave  with  the 
politeness  for  which  the  well-bred  New  Zea- 
lander is  so  conspicuous.  Degenerating 
into  vanity,  it  is  easily  wounded;  and  hence 
the  accidentally  hurt  feelings  of  a  Maori, 
added  to  the  vengefulness  which  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  nature,  have  occasioned 
long  and  desolating  wars,  in  which  whole 
tribes  have  been  extinguished. 

The  temper  of  the  Maories  is,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  uncultivated  natures,  quick, 
tetchy,  and,  though  pleasing  enough  as  a 
general  rule,  is  apt  to  change  suddenly  with- 
out the  least  provocation;  a  lively,  agreea- 
ble person  becoming  suddenly  dull,  sullen, 
and  ill-tempered.  This  fickleness  of  de- 
meanor is  very  troublesome  to  Europeans, 
and,  indeed,  is  sometimes  assumed  by  the 
natives,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  much 
their  white  companion  will  endure.  When 
they  find  that  he  meets  them  with  firmness, 
they  lay  aside  their  unpleasant  manner,  and 
become  quite  gay  and  sociable. 

Often,  however,  an  European  hurts  their 
feelings  quite  unintentionally,  through  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  minute  code  of  etiquette 
which  they  observe.  If,  for  example  two 
Europeans  meet  and  wish  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject, they  stand  still  and  have  their  talk,  or 
perhaps  they  walk  backward  and  forward. 
Two  New  Zealander8,on  the  contrary,  would 
always  sit  down,  as  it  is  thought  a  mark  of 
inattention  to  stand  while  addressed  by 
another.  Again,  when  a  New  Zealander 
enters  a  house,  he  makes  his  salutation  and 
then  squats  down  in  silence  for  some  time, 
the  omission  of  this  ceremony  being  looked 
upon  as  great  a  mark  of  ill-breeding  as  to  go 
into  a  drawing-room  with  the  hat  on  is  con- 
sidered among  ourselves. 

One  curious  trait  of  the  Maori  character  is 
the  inability  to  keep  a  secret.  This  curious 
disposition  sometimes  subjects  the  natives 
to  very  unpleasant  consequences.  Those, 
for  example,  who  have  adopted  the  laws  of 
the  white  man,  have  discovered  that  there  are 
many  delinquencies  which  can  be  done  with 
impunity,  provided  tliat  they  are  commit- 
ted in  secret.  But  according  to  Dieffenbach, 
"  with  the  art  of  keeping  a  secret  the  New 
Zealander  is  little  acquainted.  Although  he 
possesses  in  many  other  respects  great  self- 
control,  the  secret  must  come  out,  even  if  his 
death  should  be  the  iiuiiiedlatc  consequence." 
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They  have  a  strong  and  tentcious  mem- 
ory, easily  acquiring   knowledge,   an™  r™ 
tammg  it  with   wonderful  accuracy^^    The 
strength  of  their  memory  is  well  exemnh 
fled  by   he  native  eonverfa  to  C IrisSftv" 
who  will  repeat  long  passages  of  the  Bible 

''''o.?fo7f^'""'  7'"^  "^«'^"'''  exae?n"ss 

One  ot  the  most  remarkable  examnles  of 
this  characteristic  is  afforded  by  an  S  chief 
named  Horomana  Marahau,  who  is  popu 
larly  known  as  Blind  Solomon.  He  hRd 
a  most  exciting  and  varied  life,  having  been 
engaged  in  war  ever  since  hewas  a  bov  and 

cTe^E'H o  f.i'^'^'i^P'-'^^f^'''-  ^V  the  fSious 
pniin!i  Tr  f'  "'■  ^''''"SJ,  as  he  is  generallv 
called.    He  has  captured  many  a  pah  and 

Tad  ho  n^.'"""^  "/''^"•r  ^  «l«in  ene^nJ:  S 
had  he  not  escaped  when  he  himself  was 

sTme'fatr^""'  '''  ^^^"^'^  ^»^^°  shared  S 

His  last  exploit  was  an  attack  on  Povertv 

Bay  where  he  and  his  followers  took  thl 

Ltin?'  .'^'"'^'^  and  afterward  ate  Shin! 
dred  of  the  enemy.    Shortly  after  this  feat 

met  wiT  fh""''  '>*  ^'''^^^'*'^^'  ^^h^re  he  S 
met  with  the  missionary.    In   process  of 
time  he  became  a  convert,  and  ^afterward 
labored  as  a  teacher,  displaying  the  s^me 
earnest  energy  which  distinguisl^ed  his  mTl  J 
itary  career,  and  though  an  old  man,  in™er- 
takmg  long  and  toilsome  journeys  for  the 
I^'T'm''^  mstructing  his'  fellows-country! 
nien.    Mr.  Angas  once  heard  him  deliver  a 
funeral  oration  over  the  body  ^  a  Sd 
which  he  describes  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
r/hZr°°'''  ''^^^^  ''  eloqSence'he 
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nffl^  T^°^^*^  peculiarly  suited  for  the 
office  of  instructor  in  consequence  of  his 
exceptionally  retentive  memory.  He  knows 
he  whole  o/ the  Church  Service  by  heart 
together  witn  many  hymns  and  long  pS 
sages  of  he  Bible  and  when  he  was  exam- 
ined  m  ihe  Catechism,  it  was  found  that  he 
knew  every  word  correctly.     This  strenirth 

rth"Jl?en{Alo^  '"t'-''^^^  "^^^"^  ^'  ''^^ ^S 
rightly  employed,  is  sometimes  abused  bv 

becoming  an  instrument  of  reven-e  a  Maori 
never  forgetting  an  insult,  whethel-  rSfor 
imaginary,  nor  the  face  of  the  person  by 
whom  he  was  insulted.  i^^'oon   ny 

an?fV„f 'T'^^  ""^  ^^^  P^°P'^  *«  insatiable, 
and  they  always  want  to  hear  all  about 
everything  they  see.  This  spirit  of  curiosity 
has  naturally  led  them  to  take  the  greatS 
interest  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
possessed  by  the  white  man,  and  in  S 
to  gratify  it  they  will  often  hire  themselves 
as  sailors  m  European  ships.  Accustomed 
to  the  water  all  tfieir  lives,  and  bein-  ad- 
mirable canoe  men,  they  make  excellent 
sailors,  and  soon  learn  to  manage  boats  after 
the  European  fashion,  which  Siffer^  essen- 
tially  from  their  own.    Some  of  them  pene- 

and  in^Sl? «  TiP^'^V^y.'*^^*^'  °f  navigation, 
a  whaler  ^^^  Zealander  was  captain  o^ 

f.I^]^^  *^u?  ^"'*?  ^  ™"'='^  interest  in  the 
familiar  objects  of  their  own  country  as  in 
those  which  are  brought  to  them  L  for- 
eigners. They  have  "names  for  all  their 
animal,  vegetable,  and  even  mineral  pro- 
ductions,  pointing  out  and  remarking  upon 
any  peculiarities  which  may  be  found  iS  them 
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FOOD  AND  COOKERY. 


BOSPITAMTT  OF  TRB  NEW  ZKAI.ANDniW  — KrFKCTB  OF  CIVILIZATION  —  TUB  CIIrKUSII  HOSTS  AND 
TIIRIH  KRWAHD— A  NEW  ZKALANU  FKA8T  — THH  -,VALL  OF  I'UOVIHIONH  — F()()I)-1IASKKT8  — THE 
KltMAUA  Oil  SWKKT  POTATO  — WAHllINO  AND  COOKINO  VEOKTAllLF.S  —  TUB  OAnilAOK  PAI.M  AND 
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The  Now  Zoalnndors  nro  tho  most  hos- 
pihiblo  and  {jroiiprons  of  people;  a  stranger, 
whether  native  or  Kuropean,  is  welcomed 
into  the  villajres,  is  turnished  with  shelter, 
and  provided  at  once  with  food.  Should  the 
visitor  be  a  relative,  or  even  an  intimate 
friend,  they  hold  all  their  property  in  com- 
mon, and  "will  divide  with  him  everything 
that  they  jiossess.  Even  if  a  Maori  has 
earned  by  long  labor  some  article  of  prop- 
erty which  lie  was  very  anxious  to  possess, 
he  will  give  it  to  a  relation  or  friend  who 
meets  him  after  a  long  separation. 

This  generosity  of  diaiiosition  has  unfor- 
tunately been  much  checked  by  contact  with 
the  white  man,  and  those  natives  who  have 
much  to  do  with  the  white  settlers  have  lost 
much  of  their  politeness  as  well  .is  their 
hospitality.  Instead  of  welcoming  tho  trav- 
eller, housing  him  in  their  best  hut,  provid- 
ing him  with  their  choicest  food,  and  tending 
him  as  if  he  were  a  near  relation,  they  have 
become  covetous  and  susjiicious.  and  instead 
of  offering  aid  gratuitously  will  sometimes 
refuse  it  altogether,  and  at"  the  best  demand 
a  high  rate  of  payment  for  their  assistance. 

The  native  converts  to  Christianity  have 
deteriorated  greatly  in  this  respect  through 
the  misjudged  zeal  of  tho  missionaries, 
who  have  taught  their  puj)ils  to  refuse 
food  and  shelter  to,  or  to  perform  any  kind 
of  work  for,  a  traveller  who  h.ippens  to  ar- 
rive at  their  houses  ou  a  Sunday  — ueircum- 
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stance  which  must  continually  occur  In  a 
country  where  the  travellers  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  natives.  Dr.  Dieflcnbach, 
who  always  sjicaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  zeal  and  sell-denial  t)f  llu-  missionaries, 
writes  as  follows  on  this  subject:  "  Highly 
as  1  appreciate  the  merits  ol'  the  mission- 
aries, I  must  say  that  (hey  have  omitted  to 
teach  their  converts  some  most  important 
social,  and  therefore  moral,  duties,  which 
they  will  only  aecjuire  by  a  more  intimate 
intercoui-se  with  civilized  Kuropeans. 

"In  their  native  state  they  are  as  Inbo- 
rious  as  their  wants  recpiire;  but,  easily  sat- 
isfying those,  and  inciijiable  even  by  their 
utmost  exertions  to  compete  with  the  lowest 
of  Europeans,  (hey  get  lazy  and  indolent, 
prefer  begging  to  working,  and  jiass  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  showing  their  acquired 
fineries  and  in  contemplating  the  restless 
doings  of  the  colonist.  As  servants  tlicy 
arc  very  indejiendent,  and  Europeans  will 
do  well,' if  they  want  any  native  helpers,  to 
treat  them  with  attention,  and  rather  as  be- 
longing to  the  family  than  as  servants. 
They  have  this  feeling  of  independence 
very  strongly,  and  it  is  very  creditable  to 
them. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  l)elievc  that  in 
a  short  time  tho  character  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers  will  be  entirely  changed,  and  any 
one  who  wishes  to  see  what  they  were  for- 
merly must   study  them   in    the  interior, 
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where  thoynro  bHII  little  influencad  by  in- 
tercour«o  with  us,  which  I  mu«t  ropeatf  hi 
beer  'ttle  (idvautngcouH  to  thum." 
^-1  »  same  writor  relates  an  amusing  anec 

Shv'^u"".'^  ''V  """'""*  custom  Sfhos- 
1)  tality.  IIo  hiwl  been  truvellinK  for  some 
distance  with  Hcurcnly  any  i)rovrHion8  ai  d 
came  upon  a  tribo  which  clmrlishly  refused 
hospitality  to  ho  parly,  and  would  not  even 
furrisli  a  guide  to  show  ^.„m  their  way 
One  of  them  condescended  to  sell  a  small 
basket  ol  potatoes  in  exclianue  for  some 
noodles,  but  nothing  mor«  could  bo  ob- 
talnod,  and,  after  Mi)endinir  a  day  in  vain 

mar^h!*'^         *"  P""**  "P  ''"'^  "^»"'°"  ^^^^ 
After  they  had  left  the  pah,  they  came 
suddenk  across  a  flunily  of  pigs.    -One  of 
the  native  attendants  inimediately  killed  a 
largo  sow,  and  in  a  few  minutes  tL  animal 
was  cu   up  an.l  the  pieces  distributed.    No 
liking  to  take  food   without  paying  for  it 
Dr.  DieJenbach  hun^  the  olKir  of  the  p  g 
on  a  bush,  together  with  an  old  pair  of  trou- 
sers and  an  mm   kettle.    Jlis  attendants 
ho^yeyer,  went  back  and  took  them  away 

^Till^^^'V^''^"  ^'?"  '^"«'"™  of  the  coun- 
try that  a  fitranjfer  shoubl  be  supplied  with 
food  and  that,  if  it  were  not  given  to  him 
ho  had  a  right  to  take  it  when,  whcr"' 
and  how  he  could.  They  were  very  muS 
amused  at  the  whole  proceeding,  an^  made 
r"L  :"^"^  ™  "'«  <Iisappoint^en    o?^So 
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churlish  people  who  refused  to  soil  a  niir 
at  a  good  price,  and  then  found  that  it  liad 
been  taken  for  nothing. 

Hospitality  being  such  a  universal  and 
miperatiye  characteristic  of  the  aboriginal 
Maori,  u  may  be  imagined  that  whfn  a 
chief  gives  a  feast  lie  d.,os  so  with  a  liberal 
hand.  Indeed,  some  of  these  banquets  are 
on  so  enormous  a  scale,  that  a  wLlo  dis- 
trict 18  ransacked  O  furnish  sufficient  pro- 
visions,  and  the  inhabitants  have  in  conse- 
guence  to  live  in  a  state  of  scmi-starvation 
thT7  '""">'';  ^'-  ^"Sas  mentions  t  at" 
wi  "  ^'w.'"'"'''!'  "»"  celel)rated  chief  Te 
mln  J!?"^''*"'"'  •'''  ^'''^  '""••^  than  a  thousand 
men  planting  sweet  potatoes  in  order  to  fur- 
nish  provisions  for  a  feast  that  the  chief 
mtenjed  to  ^nve  to  all  the  Waikato  tr  bes 
in  the  following  spring. 

These  feasts  are  continued  m  long  as  anv 
food  18  left,  and  a  very  liberal  chief  3 
sometimes  ^et  together  ^o  enormous  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  that  the  banquet  lasts  for 
cLnri/'''''-,®''°S8  and  dances,  espe- 
Ziltl^  war  dance  are  performed  at  In- 
tervals throughout  the  time  of  feasting. 

rhe  hrst  1  lustration  on  the  831st  paae 
gives  a  good  Idea  of  the  preliminaries  wK 
are  observed  before  the  celebration  of  an 
ordinary  feast,  such  as  would  be  even 
by  a  well-to-do  Rangatira.  A  sort  ofS 
told  18  erected,  on  the  bars  of  which  are 
hung  large  supplies  of  fi«h    m^™i-?5? 


together  with  pieces' of"  pork,  "^d 


similar  luxuries.  The  upper  part  of  the 
scaHold  .«  tormod  into  a  Hat  stage,  on  which 
are  placed  large  baskets  full  of  sweet  pot*, 
toes  and  common  potatoes.  The  guerta 
range  themselves  in  a  circle  round  the 
Hcartold,  and  the  chief  who  gives  the  feast 
T.r  */  ^««ch  to  them,  brandishing  his 
stall  of  offloe,  running  up  and  dowu  the 
open  space,  leaping  in  the  air,  and  working 
himseli  up  by  gestures  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  of  excitement.  "^ 

One  of  my  friends  was  distinguished  by 
hav  ng  a  feast  given  in  his  honor,  and  de. 
scribed  the  ceremony  in  a  very  amusing 
manner.  The  generous  founder  of  the  feaat 
liad  built  a  sort  of  wall,  the  contents  of 
which  were  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pigs, 
and  fish.  By  way  of  ornament,  ho  had  flxeci 
a  number  of  sticks  into  the  wall,  like  so 
many  llagstafTs,  and  to  the  top  of  each  he 
hatl  fastened  a  living  eel  Jjy  way  of  a  tlaa 
or  streamer,  its  contortions  giving,  accortP 
ingtohis  ideas,  a  spirit  to  the  whole  nro- 
ceedings.  ^ 

He  Uien  marched  quickly  backward  and 
forward  between  the  wall  of  provisions 
and  Ills  guests,  who  were  oil  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  as  ho  marched  uttered  a  few 
broken  sentences.  By  degrees  his  walk  be- 
came quicker  and  quicker,  and  changed  into 
a  run,  diversified  with  much  leaping  into 
the  air  brandishing  of  imaginary  weapons, 
and  u  terance  of  loud  yells.  At  last  he 
worked  himself  up  into  a  pitch  of  almost 
savage  fury  and  then  sucfdenly  squatted 
down  silently,  and  made  way  f&r  another 

The  waste  which  takes  place  at  such  a  feast, 

which  IS  called  m  the  native  language  hut 

18  necessarily  very  great.   In  one  such  party 

mentioned  by  ]^r.  Angas,  the  donor  ^ir- 

langed  the  provisions  and  presents  for  his 

gues  8  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  which  was  five 

eet  high,  as  many  wide,  more  than  a  mile 

m  length,  and  supplied  Tor  many  days  thou- 

sands  of  natives  who  came  to  the  feast  from 

very  great  distances.    The  great  chiefs  take 

great  pleasure  m  rivalling  each  other  in  their 

expenditure,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 

w  '*^'"^,rt.  **'"  ^""""Sor  food  wafl  that  Te 

Whero-Whero   was  so   busily  setting  his 

men  to  work  m  planting  the  kumer^,  or 

sweet  potatoes.  ' 

Considerable  variety  is  shown  4n  the  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  food  to  the  guests. 
Generally  it  is  intended  to  be  eaten  on  the 
spot,  but  sometimes  it  is  meant  to  be  given 
away  to  the  people,  to  be  consumed  when 
and  where  they  like.  In  such  a  case  either 
the  BcafTold  or  the  wall  is  used.  The  scaf- 
fold is  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  stories,  each  of 
which  is  loaded  with  food.  If  the  wall  bo 
employed,  it  is  separated  into  a  number  of 
divisions.^  In  either  case,  when  the  euesta 
M-v  acaica,  a  caiei  who  acts  as  the  master  of 
the  ceremonies  marches  about  and  makes  & 
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•  gnet^ch,  iiftoi*  Iho  ftuihlnn  of  hl« country;  nn«l, 
liUvr  Imviiig  (luliviTfd  hln  orntioii,  ho  polntu 
out  to  «>ach  triho  thp  portion  wlil'.-h  i«  In- 
tpmlod  lor  it.  Tlic  rhinf  man  ot*  rarh  triho 
ttilc.>«  i)o«M«'Hf»lon  of  the  gltt,  nnd  nftorwnnl 
BiilHlividcn  it  anionff  liin  lolloworn. 

It  i«  rnlluir  ronmrlcrtblo  that  tho  ba»k«>t« 
In  whioli  tlio  proviHions  are  nerved  arc  iuimIo 
fbrtho  ("xprruM  niirpoHO,  nitd,  havinj?  ftdtiilod 
thoir  ollif(>,ftro  thrown  a«ido  andnovcr  imcd 
again.  Should  a  olili;!'  tako  ono  of  tlioMo  lian- 
ketJi  and  begin  to  eat  IVom  It,  not  only  the 
basket  but  any  food  whieh  ho  may  leave  In 
It  In  thrown  away,  no  chief  over  eating  after 
nny  one,  or  allowing  any  one  to  cat  after 
hhn. 

So  when  a  chief  takes  his  basket  of  Ibod, 
ho  withdraws  himself  iVom  the  rest  of  the 
company  and  consumes  his  food,  so  that 
no  one  .nhall  be  incommoded  by  his  rank. 
Ordinary  people,  even  the  Kangatirns,  arc 
not  neiuly  so  fastidious,  one  basket  of  IViod 
Rufflcing  several  of  them,  three  or  four  being 
the  usual  number  for  a  ba.sket.  Each  of 
these  baskets  contains  a  complete  meal,  and 
is  usually  supplied  with  plenty  of  potatoes 
and  kunutras,  some  fish,  and  a  piece  of  pork. 
The  nu'at  is  passed  from  one  to  another, 
each  taking  a  nite,  or  tearing  off  a  portion; 
and  when  they  have  finished,  they  wipe  their 
hands  on  the  backs  of  t!ie  dogs  which  are 
siire  to  thrust  themselves  among  the  revel- 
lers. 

Those  feasts  naturally  lead  ns  to  th(>  various 
kinds  of  food  used  by 'the  New  Zealanders, 
and  their  modes  of  procuring  and  preparing 
them. 

Wo  will  begin  with  the  plant  which  Is  the 
very  staff  of  life  to  the  New  Zealander, 
namely,  the  kumcra,  or  sweet  potato,  as  it  is 
popularly  though  erroneously  called.  This 
plant  Is  largely  ciUtivated  by  the  Maorles, 
who  are  very  carcftil  in  selecting  a  proper 
soil  for  It,  The  best  ground  for  the  kumera 
is  that  which  has  been  thickly  wooded,  and 
is  cleared  for  the  purpose.  The  natives  take 
but  little  trouble  about  preparing  the  land, 
merely  cutting  down  tho  trees  and  burning 
the  brushwood,  but  never  attempting  to  root 
up  the  stumps. 

The  ground  Is  torn  un  rather  than  dug  by 
a  simple  instrument,  which  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  sharpened  polo  with  a  cross-piece 
fiist«ned  to" it,  on  which  the  foot  can  rest. 
As  the  New  Zealanders  do  not  wear  shoes, 
they  cannot  use  an  iron  spade  as  we  do;  ana 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  unpro- 
tected foot  of  the  Maori  would  suffer  terribly 
in  performing  a  task  which,  even  among  our 
stoutly-shod  laborers,  forces  them  to  wear  a 
plate  of  iron  on  the  sole  of  the  boot 

T!ic  kaheru,  as  this  tool  is  called,  is  more 
effective  than  an  iron  spade  could  be.  In 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
soil,  which  is  thickly  interlaced  with  the 
roots  of  ferns,  brushwood,  and  shrubs.  A 
ffeW  of  theav  vuriuua  spades  are  tipped  with  i 


a  piece  of  green  |ade,  and  are  then  hlghlT 
valued  by  the  natives.  Such  a  tool  in  eoliea 
10  'I'okl.  'I'lu^  Maories  have  alno  a  kind  of 
hoe  which  is  very  uset\il  in  souio  soils. 

The  kumeras  are  planted  in  regular  row«, 
and  the  great(>nt  care  in  taken  to  keep  the 
Weld  clear  of  weeds.  The  dark  agrlcultu* 
risfs  even  reinovt*  every  caterpillar  that  is 
seen  upon  the  plants;  and  altogether  such 
elaborate  care  is  taken  that  the  best  man- 
aged Held  in  Kurone  cannot  surpass,  and 
very  Wm  even  e<inal,  a  piece  of  land  culti- 
vated by  the  New  Zealander. 

Kach'lhnMlv  has  its  own  peculiar  fi(dd,the 
pro<luce  of  wiiich  is  ])reHunu«(l  to  l)elong  to 
the  family.  Jiut  a  gr(>at  ])ortion  of  the  liiuor 
performed  in  it  may  be  done  by  ooor  men 
who  have  no  land  of  their  own.  In  such  n 
case,  they  acquire,  in  virtue  of  their  labor,  a 
legal  right  over  the  IVuits  of  the  land  which 
they  have  helped  to  till.  Hometimes  the  head 
or  "chief  of  a  tribe,  considering  himself  as 
the  father  of  the  iUmily,  institutes  a  general 
sale,  and  distributes  the  jjrocceds  according 
to  tno  amount  of  material  or  labor  which 
each  has  contributed. 

Beforti  the  potatoes  are  cooked,  they  are 
careftilly  washed  in  a  simple  and  very  effec- 
tive manner.  A  woman  puts  tliein  into  a 
basket  with  two  handles,  j)opularly  called  a 
"  kit."  wades  into  a  running  stream,  nuts  one 
fhot  into  the  basket,  takes  hold  of  the  nandles. 
and  rocks  tho  basket  violently  backwarn 
and  forward,  while  with  her  foot  she  contin- 
ually stirs  up  and  rubs  the  potatoes.  In  this 
manner  tho  earth  i.s  washed  away  from  tho 
vegetables,  and  is  carried  olf  by  the  stream 
through  tho  iHlerMtices  of  the  banket. 

At  (he  present  day,  tho  kumera,  although 
very  highly  valued,  and  used  at  every  im- 
portant feast,  has  i)een  rivalled,  if  not  8U- 
Eerseded,  by  the  common  potato  which  can 
e  raisc<l  with  less  trouble  and  cooked  more 
easily.  Both  tlie  kumera  and  potato  are 
cooked  In  a  sort  of  oven,  made  by  heating 
stones,  and  much  resembling  the  cooking- 
place  of  the  Australians.  No  cooking  is 
allowed  to  take  place  in  the  house,  tho  act 
of  preparing  food  being  looked  upon  as  a  des- 
ecration of  any  building.  Through  igno- 
rance of  this  curious  snperstjtion,  Europeans 
have  frequently  brought  u^)on  themselves  tho 
angerof  the  natives  by  eating,  and  even  cook- 
ing, food  within  a  house  whicli  is  looked  upon 
as  sacred. 

In  consequence  of  this  notion,  tho  oven  is 
cither  constructed  in  the  open  air,  or  at 
best  in  a  special  house  called  Te-kauta, 
which  is  made  of  logs  piled  loosely  upon 
each  other,  bo  as  to  permit  the  smoke  to 
escape. 

The  bud,  or  "  cabbage,"  of  the  nikau-palm, 
a  species  of  Areca,  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Maories,  who  fell  every  tree  which  they 
think  likely  to  jiroduco  a  young  and  tender 
bud.  This  vegetable  is  sometimes  eaten 
raw,  and  sometimes  cooked  iu  liio  tuuit^ 
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of  lurid  cuUi- 


motlo  iw  tho  i)otftto.  Fortunntuly,  the  troo 
ix  not  wwtiMf  bv  bolng  cut  down,  on  iU 
Iniivim  urn  UHod  lor  many  iiurp(»M«m,  mirh  nn 
in  ikiiix  toiuporary  tdu.dfl  whon  tnivoll.trit  urn 
liiMiixliUid  in  tho  for.mt,  IhHtoliinjr  Jk.uhdh. 
mid  Niniiliir  ustm.  Htill,  tlio  d.-Mliuction  of 
tliU  usiilnl  iiiid  KracDlnl  pnlni  In  very  urmt 
nni\  tliitro  in  roimon  to  four  that  tho  improvi- 
dont  nativns  will  wholiy  oxtirjiuto  it,  unlosN 
nicauH  bo  tukeu  to  prosorve  it  i)y  foroo  of 
luw. 

Tlio  Maorios  hnvecmo  curious  planof  prc- 
parlnj?  food,  wliich  8oom<i  to  hnvo  boon  in- 
vontod  for  tho  nurposo  of  iniiltiiitf  it  m  din- 
Kustinji  nn  \)onnMo.    Thoy  tnlto  tho  Icuinoru, 
tho  potato,  or  tho  maizo,  and  stoop  it  in 
(roHh  wat((r  for  noveral  wonks,  until  it  is 
qmto  putrid.    It  is  thon  mudo  into  cnkos, 
un(!  oaten  with  tho  grontost  zost.    To  un 
Eiiromian  notliin;<  can   bo  more  offonsivo, 
and  tho  vmy  smidl  of  it,  not  to  iniintion  tho 
llavor,  is  80  utterly  disufustlnx  that  evon  a 
starviti'^  man  can  Imrdly  manugd  to  out  it. 
1  ho  odor  is  so  poworftil,  so  rancid,  and  so 
ponntratlug,  that  wlion  Euroixjans  havo  boon 
Bitting  iiiMido  u  house  and  a  man  lias  boon  sit- 
ting 111  tho  open  air  outing  this  putrid  broad 
thoy  havo   boon  forced  to  sond  him  awuv 
from  tlio  vicinity  of  tho  door.    ]]y  dogroos 
trav((llors  bocomo  more  accustomod  to  it 
but  at  first  tho  ofToct  is  inoxprossibly  dis- 
guslMi!?;  and  whon  it  is  cookod,  tho  odor  is 
oiimigh  to  drive  every  European  out  of  the 
viliaaro. 

Til  former  days  tho  fern-root  (Pteris  cam. 
leiita)  was  largely  eaten  by  tho  natives,  but 
tho  potatoes  and  aaizo  havo  so  complotoly 
supiu-.ioded  it  tu:..  fern  root  is  very  seldom 
e.iten,  except  on  occasions  when  nothincr 
clMu  can  bo  obtained.  When  tho  fern  rool 
IS  cooked,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  nbout  a  foot 
Ion?,  and  th(>n   roasted.    After  it  is  suffl- 

^"",'1'^  mP"*^"'*'  **  ^^  scraped  clean  with  a 
shell.  Tiin  flavor  of  this  root  is  not  propos- 
sesning,  having  an  unnloasant  mixture  of  tho 
earthy  and  tlio  modiclnal  about  it. 

About  December  another  kind  of  food 
comes  into  season.  This  is  tho  pulpous  stem 
ot  one  ot  the  tree-ferns  which  arc  so  plenti- 
till  in  New  Zealand  (Ci/athea  medullaris) 
It  reouires  long,  cooking,  and  is  generally 
placed  in  the  oven  in  tho  evening,  and  oaten 
in  the  morning. 

With  regard  to  tho  vegetables  used  in 
Now  Zealand,  Dr.  Dieflenbach  has  the  fol- 

owinir  remarks.  After  mentioning  the  na- 
tive idivi  that  they  were  conquerors  of  New 
Zealand,  and  brought  with  them  the  dog 
and  the  taro  plant  (Arum  eaculentum),  he 
proceeds  as  follows  :  -  "  A  change  took  place 
in  tbeir  food  by  the  introduction  of  the 
sweet  potato  or  kumera  (Convolvulus  ba- 
tata)—nn  introduction  which  is  gratefully 
remembered  and  recorded  in  many  of  their 
obser'        ^^^  ^'^^"^  "**^  *°  certain  religious 

"  It  may  be  asked,  What  waa  the  period 


when  the  poor  natives  rocoived  tho  gift  of 
tills  wholesomo  food,  and  who  was  ihoir 
bemdaetorV  On  the  first  point  thoy  know 
nothing;  their  recollection  uttiMthcs  itself  to 
events,  but  not  to  time.  Tho  iiumo,  how- 
over  of  tho  donor  lives  in  their  memory.  It 
UK  Puul,  or  Ko  Paul,  tho  wife  of  l/Tlkl. 
who  brought  the  first  Hoedsfn.in  tho  islam 
of  r«wa  ,  E  Tiki  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  ruwai,  which  is  not  that  wheiuo,  afcord- 
lag  to  tradition,  the  ancestors  of  the  Ne>r 
Zea  unders  had  come.  lie  cumo  to  New  Zea- 
land  with  his  wife,  wliethcr  in  less  frail  vo»- 
sols  than  they  possess  at  prenont,  and  whether 
puruosely  or  driven  thoro  by  accident,  tr». 
dition  IS  silent.  ' 

"He  was  wtdl  received,  but  soon  per- 
ceived tliut  food  was  more  scanty  hero  than 
In  the  liappy  Islo  whence  he  came.  He 
wished  to  confer  a  benelit  upon  his  hosts. 

.!"*„''".®V*^ ''""'*•'  «J"  it,  until  his  wife 
h  I  aui,  oflfered  to  go  back  and  fetch  kumera 
that  the  poojilo  wJio  nud  received  tlieni  kindly 
might  not  suffer  want  any  longer.  This  she 
aecomiilislied,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 
shon^s  of  New  Zealand. 

"What  a  tale  of  lieroi  m  may  Ho  hidden 
under  this  simnlo  tra<liiionI     Is  it  a  tale 
connected  with  the  Polynesian  race  itself?  or 
does   it  not  rather  refer  to  the  arrival  in 
Now  Zealand  of  tho  early  Spanish  naviga- 
tors, who  may  havo  brought  this  valuable 
product  from  the  island  of  Tawai,one  of  the 
Handwich  Islands,  where  tho  i)lBnt  is  still 
most  extensively  cultivated?    There  can  be 
scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  New  Zealand 
was  visited  by  some  people  antecedent  to 
lasman.    Kaipuko  is  tho  name  of  a  ship  in 
Now  Zealand  — 6«7ue  is  a  SpanLsh  word — 
Kai  means  to  cat,  or  live.     No  other  Poly- 
nesinn  nation  has  this  word  to  designate  a 
ship.     Pero  (dog)  and  poaca  (pig)  are  also 
Spanish.    Tawai,  whence  WPm(  brought 
the  kumera,  is  situated  to  tlio  east  of  New 
Zealand  according  to  tradition,  and  the  first 
discoverers  in  the  great  ocean,  Alvaro  Men- 
dana  (1595),  Quiros  (1008),  Lemaire,  and 
others,  armed  from  the  eastward,  as  thev 
did  at  Tahiti,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  inhabitants.    Tasman  did  not  come  to 
New  Zealand  until  1642." 

However  this  may  be,  the  fields  of  ku- 
mera arc  strictly  'i^tapu,"  and  any  theft 
from  them  is  severely  punished.  The 
women  who  are  engaged  in  their  cultiva- 
tion are  also  tapu.  They  must  pray  to- 
gether  with  the  priests  for  the  increase  of 
the  harvest.  These  women  are  never  al- 
lowed to  join  in  the  cannibal  feasts,  and  it 
IS  only  after  tho  kumera  is  dug  up  that  thev 
are  released  from  the  strict  observance  of 
the  tapu.  They  believe  that  kumera  is  the 
rood  consumed  in  the  «  reinga,"  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  departed  spirits;  and  it  is 
{l^rtainly  the  food  most  esteemed  among  the 

They  have  several  ways  of  preparing  the 
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■weot  potato.  It  1b  cither  simply  boilod,  or 
dried  slowly  4n  a  "  iinngi,"  when  it  has  the 
tasto  of  dutes.  or  ground  into  powder  and 
baked  into  cakes.  The  kuineru,  like  most 
Importiitions,  is  ratlier  a  delicate  vegetable, 
and  while  it  is  young  it  is  sheltered  by 
fenoes  mode  of  brushwood,  which  are  set  up 
on  the  wiudward  Hide  of  the  plantation 
when  bad  weather  is  apprehended.  Qreat 
stocks  of  dried  brushwood  are  seen  in  all 
well-mannged  kuinura  gardens,  ready  to  be 
used  when  wanted.  So  great  is  the  venera- 
tion of  the  natives  for  the  kumera,  that  the 
storehouses  wherein  it  is  kept  are  usually 
decorated  in  a  superior  style  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  person  who  owns  them. 

In  illustration  No.  2,  on  the  next  page, 
several  of  th^'so  elaborate  storehouses  are 
shown.  They  are  always  supported  on 
posts  in  such  a  way  that  the  rats  cannot  get 
among  the  contents,  and  in  some  instances 
they  are  set  at  the  top  of  poles  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  which  are  climbed  by 
means  of  notches  in  them.  These,  however, 
ore  almost  without  ornamentation,  whereas 
those  which  belong  specially  to  the  chief  are 
comparatively  low,  and  in  some  cases  every 
inch  of  them  is  covered  with  graceful  or 
grotesque  patterns,  in  which  the  human  face 
always  predominates. 

Some  of  these  curious  storehouses  are  not 
rectangular,  but  cylindrical,  the  cvlimk-r 
lying  horizontally,  with  the  door  at  the  end, 
and  being  covered  with  a  pointed  roof.  Even 
the  very  posts  on  which  the  storehouses 
stand  are  carved  into  the  rude  semblance  of 
the  human  form. 

The  Maorics  .also  say  that  the  calabash,  or 
hue,  is  of  comparatively  late  introduction, 
the  seeds  having  been  ootained  from  a  cala- 
bash which  was  carried  by  a  whale  aud 
thrown  on  their  shores. 

A  very  curious  article  of  vegetable  food  is 
the  cowaie  gum,  which  issues  from  a  species 
of  pine.  This  gum  exudes  in  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  trees,  and  is  found  in  lar^e 
masses  adhering  to  the  trunk,  and  also  m 
detached  pieces  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  clear, 
yellowish  resin;  and  it  is  imported  into 
England,  where  it  is  converted  into  varnish. 
The  flavor  of  the  cowdie  gum  is  powerfully 
aromatic,  and  the  natives  of  the  northern 
island  chew  it  just  a^  sailors  chew  tobacco. 
They  think  so  much  of  this  gum,  that  when 
a  stranger  comes  to  visit  them,  the  highest 
compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  him  is  for 
the  host  to  take  a  partially  cliewed  piece  of 
gum  from  his  mouth,  and  offer  it  to  the  vis- 
itor. 

The  New  Zealanders  eat  great  quantities 
of  the  pawa,  a  species  of  Haliotis,  from 
which  they  procure  the  pearly  shell  M'ith 
which  they  are  so  fond  of  inlaying  their 
carvings,  especially  the.  eyes  of  the  human 
figures.  Shells  belonging  to  this  group  are 
well  known  in  the  Channel  Islands  under 
the  name  of  Ormer  shells,  and  the  molluscs 


are  favorite  articles  of  diet  Those  which 
are  found  in  New  Zealand  are  vuiv  much 
larger  than  tlio  species  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  aud  the  innabitants  are  tough  and, 
to  European  tuste,  very  unpalatable.  Great 
quantities  are,  however,  gathered  for  food. 
The  putrid  potato  cakes  are  generally  eaten 
with  the  pawa;  and  the  two  together  form  a 
banquet  which  an  Englishman  could  hardly 
prevail  on  himself  to  taatc,  even  though  he 
were  dying  of  hunger. 

Mussels,  too,  are  largely  used  for  food: 
and  the  natives  have  a  way  of  opening  and 
takinp;  out  the  inmate  which  I  have  often 
practised.  If  the  bases  of  two  mussels  be 
placed  together  so  that  the  projections 
interlock,  and  a  sharp  twist  be  given  in 
opposite  directions,  the  weaker  of  the  two 
gives  way,  and  the  shell  is  opened.  Either 
shell  makes  an  admirable  knife,  and  scrapes 
the  mollusc  out  of  its  home  even  better  than 
a  regular  oyster-knife. 

Oysters,  especially  the  Cockscomb  oyster 
(Ostroea  cristata),  are  very  plentiful  in  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  afiord  an  unfailing 
supply  of  food  to  the  natives.  They  are 
mostly  gathered  by  women,  who  are  in 
some  places  able  to  obtain  them  by  waiting 
until  low  water,  and  at  other  places  are 
forced  to  dive  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

Fish  form  a  large  portion  of  New  Zealand 
diet;  and  one  ot  tneir  favorite  dishes  is 
shark's  flesh  dried  and  nearly  putrescent. 
In  this  state  it  exhales  an  odor  which  is 
only  less  horrible  than  that  of  the  putrid 
cakes.  Mr.  Angus  mentions  one  instance 
where  he  was  greatly  inconvenienced  by 
the  fondness  of  the  natives  for  these  ofTen- 
sive  articles  of  diet.  He  was  travelling 
through  the  country  with  some  native 
guides,  and  on  arriving  at  a  pah  had  pro- 
cured for  breakfast  some  remarkably  fine 
kumeras.  The  natives  immediately  set  to 
work  at  cooking  the  kumeras,  among  which 
they  introduced  a  quantity  of  semi-putrid 
shark's  flesh.  This  was  not  the  worst  of  the 
business,  for  they  next  wove  some  of  the 
phormium  baskets  which  have  already  been 
described,  filled  them  with  the  newly-cooked 
provisions,  and  carried  them  until  the  even- 
ing repast,  giving  the  traveller  the  benefit 
of  the  horrible  odor  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Fish  are  either  taken  with  the  net,  the 
weir,  or  the  hook.  The  net  presents  noth- 
ing remarkable,  and  is  used  as  are  nets  all 
over  the  world,  the  natives  weighting  them 
at  the  bottom,  floating  them  at  the  top, 
shooting  them  in  moderately  shallow  water, 
and  then  beating  the  water  with  poles  in 
order  to  frighten  the  flsh  into  the  meshes. 

Traps,  called  pukoro-tuna,  are  made  of 
funnel-shaped  baskets,  just  like  the  eel-traps 
of  our  own  country;  but  the  most  ingenious 
device  is  the  weir,  which  is  built  quite 
across  the  river,  and  supported  by  poles  for 
many  yards  along  its  side.  Often,  when  the 
net  or  the  weir  is  used,  the  fish  taken  are 
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considered  as  belonging  to  tlie  communltv 
chiff?"'     '  ^'■'^  '^'''^'''^  equally  ™y  the 

Sometimes  a  singularly  ingenious  net  is 
used,  which  has  neither'^floal  nor  sinkers 
This  net  IS  about  four  feet  wide,  th  rty  oi" 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  is  tied  at  each  end 
to  a  Stout  stick.  Ropes  are  lashed  to  the 
stick,  and  the  net  is  then  taken  out  to  sea  in 
a  canoe.    When  they  have  arrived  at  a?on 

r''«ii'P°fS'^  """^^^  t'^"-"^^  th«  net  over 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  holding  the  ropes 
at  either  end  of  the  boat,  so  t^at  the  Set 
forms  a  largo  semicircle  in' the  water  as  the 
boat  drifts  alon-.  In  fact  it  is  raana'ed 
much^as  an  Engfish  fisherman  m^naX 

In" the  middle  of  the  canoe  is  posted  a 
man  who  bears  in  his  hand  a  very  lone,  and 
light  pole  having  a  tuft  of  feathers  fed  to 
one  end  of  it.    With  the  tufted  end  he  beat^ 

!Z!h'""/.'i'  ^^'^'■'  *'^»«  driving  into  hS 
meshes  of  the  net  all  the  small  fisfics  wiHiin 
the  curve  of  the  net.  Those  vvo  ho  die 
ropes  can  tell  by  the  strain  upon  the  cords 
whether  there  are  enou-rh  fish  in  fhfnnf  t 
make  a  haul  advisable, rdwle"  that"s\hc 
case,  the  net  is  brought  to  the  s  de  of  the 
canoe,  emptied,  and  again  shot. 

bpoaring  fish  is  sometimes,  but  not  verv 
arge^y,  employed.    The  hooks  empbyed  bv 
the  NewZeaanders  present  a  cm- ouf mix- 
ture of  simplicity  and  ingenuity.    l"  reaUv 
seems  strange  that  any  fls1i  should  be  stunS 
enough  to  take  such  an  object  in  ts  mou 
There  is  however,  one  which  is  a  sin"Sr  v 
admirable  contrivance.     The  body  °"f  the 
hook  IS  made  of  wood,  curved,  ancl  rather 
hollowed  on  the  inside.    The  hook  itself  is 
bone,  and  is  always  made  from  the  bone  of 
a  slain  enemy,  so  that  it  is  valued  as  a  ro^,hv 
as  we  1  as  a  means  of  catching  fish.    Tl-[s 
bone  is  fastened  to  the  rest  of  Ihe     ook  bv 
a  very  ingenious    lashing;    and    in    somi 
instances,  even  the  bone°i's  fn  two  pieces 
which  are  firmly  lashed  together.    I     con.' 
sonance  with  the  warlike  character  of  °lie 
natives  who  seem  to  be  as  ready  to  off-er  an 

n',n    ^  ^'.'i.''"  ^"^-^-^   ^  t«  take  oTuce 
themselves,  the  use  of  the  enemy's  bone  Is 

The  body  of  tho  hook  is  lined  Willi  tl.^ 
ff™. 'fell;  and    to    the   bottom  of  it    S 

e'aii:r.?„E-jtt'n 

SiKfttr=ir-x,''?j^ 

S'ts'Ve'it&srs'Veif 

fibres  representing  the  tail  CoiS  que ntlv 
the  predatorial  flsl,  take  it  for  t  le  S  Z' 
yhich  It  represents,  da.sh  at  it  as  irflS 
by  them,  and  are  hooked  before    hev  dk 

|aoetl.tffirhoc;^^t,rfeai 
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is   exactly   similar  in  principle   with    thA 
spoon-bait"  which  is  so  efflcaeiour  n  prS:! 

Jnliir'""^?-  ^^"^  °f  ^''«««  hooks  iJ  mv 
collection  is  quite  a  model  of  form  the 
curves  being  peculiarly  graceful,  and  the 
effect  being  as  artistic  las  if  the  mak^r  Ind 

Sr  tT^'  °^  ?y..*'.°«?'  *«  ^^ther  more  t  fan 
tour  incfies:  and  this  is  about  the  average 
size  of  these  implements.  The  string  fv 
which  it  is  held  Ts  fastened  to  the  S  \l 
a  very  ingenious  manner;  and  indeed  it 
scarcely  seems  possible  that  so  aj,parentlv 
h&  fV'^^r^  ^"''^  ''°'d  firmly  eTu|h  £ 
tn  ?w.  ^  struggles  of  a  fish  large  enouch 
to  swallow  a  hook  more  than  fou?  inchest n 
length,  and.  three-quarters  of  an  inch  n 
wiJth.  Some  of  these  hooks  are  furnished 
with  a  feather  of  the  apteryx,  which  serves 
the  purpose  of  an  artificial  fly  ^ 

,  33oth  salt  and  fresh  water  crayfish  are  taken 
in  large  quantities.  The  latter,  Xch  are 
very  large,  are  almost  invariably  captured  b? 
the  women,  who  have  to  dive  for  tliem  an2 
the  former  are  taken  in  traps  baited^'wUh 
flesh,  much  like  our  own  lobster-pots.  Birds 
are  a  most  always  caught  by  calling  them 
with  the  voice,  or  by^using^^a  de"oy  S 

V-^,  y^l'y''^  "'  'i"1-k»^i.  ^s  taken  V  he 
first  of  these  methods.  It  is  of  nocturnal 
habits,  and  is  seldom  seen,  never  ventu  fng 
out  of  Its  haunts  by  day.     It  is  verv  thinlv 

habiting  a  tolerably  large  district     At  niX 
1  creeps  out  of  itskrk''resti.  S^ 
the  ferns  where  it  has  been  sleem'n.'  thrSf 
ou   the  day,  and  sets  off  in  search  Sf    vSs 

ou    of  the  ground  with  its  powerful  feet 

When  the  natives  wish  to  catch  tho  an- 

&nn7-^''-/".""^  *"«^"'^*  whei^the  bS 
lives,  and  imitate   its  orv      A=  =«, -1 


i:.,„,         V  .'^  .      "'"'  "'"iiicG  will 
hves,  and  imitate   its  cry.     As  soon  na    i^ 
shows  Itself,  it  is  seized  by  a  do/wK  the 
luinerhas  with  him,  aiuf  which  is    rained 
for  the  purpose.    As  the  bird  is  a  very  s  rmi 
one,   here  is  generally  a  fight  betweLuse^ 
and  the  dog,  in  which  the  powerful  le"s  and 
sharp  claws  of  the  bird  are  used  wi  h'-gS 
effect.    Sometimes  the  hunter  has  refdv  a 
torch  made  of  the  cowdie  resin,  and  by  not- 
ing it  as  soon  as  the  kiwi-kiwi  comes  hi  s?.  hi 
he  binds  the  bird  so  eff-ectually  by  tK  . 
wonted  light  that  it  is  quite  bewildered  does 

i"BelSrt£L\t^"-*«--'-d-^"^^^^^^ 

In  former  days,  when  it  was  plentiful  it  was 
much  used  for  food,  but  at  th'e  prose.i  t  me 
lLrf^o^r^rJ",^„^L-^--J^^--inong 

its  wingi^  stat^^c^deH;:;;^^^^^^;^^!; 

to  those  who  know  its  habits.    The  Ykln^^ 
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very  tough,  and,  when  dressed,  was  used  in 
the  manui'acture  of  mantles. 

The  parrots  are  caught  by  means  of  a  decoy 
bird.  Tlie  fowler  takes  with  him  a  parrot 
which  he  has  taught  to  call  its  companions, 
and  conceals  himself  under  a  shelter  made  of 
branches.  From  the  shelter  a  long  rod 
reaches  to  tho  branches  of  a  neighboring  tree, 
and  when  the  bird  calls,  its  companions  are 
attracted  by  its  cries,  fly  to  the  tree,  and  then 
walk  down  the  rod  in  parrot  fashion,  and  are 
captured  by  the  man  in  the  cover. 

Formerly  the  native  dog  used  to  be  much 
eaten;  but  as  the  species  has  almost  entirely 
been  transformed  by  admixture  with  the 
various  breeds  of  English  dogs,  its  use,  as  an 
article  of  food,  has  been  abandoned.  Pigs 
are  almost  the  only  mammalia  that  are  now 
eaten;  but  they  are  not  considered  as  form- 
ing an  article  of  ordinary  diet,  being  reserved 
for  festive  occasions.  The  pork  of  New  Zea- 
land pigs  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  their 
European  congeners,  and  to  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  veal.  This  superiority  of  flavor 
is  caused  by  their  constantly  feeding  on  the 
fern  roots.  In  color  they  are  mostly  black, 
and,  although  tame  and  quiet  enough  with 
their  owners,  arc  terribly  frightened  when 
they  see  a  white  man,  erect  their  bristles  and 
dash  off  into  the  bush. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  canni- 
balism, a  custom  which  seems  to  have  re- 
sisted civilization  longer  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  some 
places  cannibalism  is  an  exception;  here,  as 
among  the  Neam-Nam  of  Africa,  it  is  a  rule. 
An  illustration  on  the  next  page  represents 
a  cannibal  cooking-house,  that  was  erected 
by  a  celebrated  Maori  chief,  in  the  Waita- 
hanui  Pah.  This  was  once  a  celebrated  fort, 
and  was  originally  erected  in  order  to  defend 
the  inhabitants  of  Tc  Rapa  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Waikato  tribes.  Both  these  and  their 
enemies  havint^,  as  a  rule,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  laid  aside  their  feuds,  the  pah 
lias  long  been  deserted,  and  will  probably 
fall  i«to  decay  before  many  years  have 
passed.  Mr.  Anga.s,  description  of  this  pah 
IS  an  exceedingly  interesting  one. 

"  Waitahanui  Pah  stands  on  a  neck  of  low 
swampy  land  jutting  into  the  lake,  and  a 
broad,  deep  river,  forming  a  delta  called  the 
Tongariro,  and  by  some  the  Waik.-ito  (as  that 
river  runs  out  again  at  the  other  end  of 
Tampo  Lake),  empties  itself  near  the  pah. 
The  long  fa<;ade  of  the  pah  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance  when  viewed  from  the 
lake;  aline  of  fortifications,  composed  of 
upright  poles  and  stakes,  extending  for  at 
least  half  a  mile  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
water.  On  the  top  of  many  of  the  posts  are 
carved  figures,  much  larger  than  life,  of  men 
in  the  act  of  defiance,  and  in  the  most  sav- 
age posture,  having  enormous  protruding 
tongues;  and,  like  all  the  Maori  carvings, 
these  images,  or  waikapokOs,  are  colored  with 
kokowai,  or  red  ochre. 


"  The  entire  pah  is  now  in  ruins,  and  has 
been  made  tapu  by  Te  Heuheu  since  its 
desertion.  Here,  then,  all  was  forbidden 
ground;  but  I  eluded  tlie  suspicions  of  our 
natives,  and  rambled  about  all  daj'  amongst 
the  decayinn;  memorials  of  the  past,  making 
drawings  of  the  most  striking  and  peculiar 
objects  within  the  pah.  The  cook  houses, 
where  the  father  of  Te  Heuheu  had  his 
original  establishment,  remained  in  a  per- 
fect state;  the  only  entrance  to  these  build- 
ings was  a  series  of  circular  apertures,  in 
and  out  of  which  the  slaves  epgaged  in  pre- 
paring the  food  were  obliged  to  crawl. 

"Near  to  the  cook  houses  there  stood  a 
carved  patuka,  which  was  the  receptacle  of 
the  sacred  food  of  the  chief;  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  richness  of  the  elaborate 
carving  that  adorned  this  storehouse.  I 
made  a  careful  drawing  of  it,  as  the  frail 
material  was  fallinw  to  decay.  Euined 
houses — many  of  them  once  beautifully 
ornamented  and  richly  carved  —  numerous 
waki-tapv,  and  other  heathen  remains  with 
images  and  carved  posts,  occur  in  various 
portions  of  this  extensive  pah;  but  in 
other  places  the  hand  of  Time  has  so  effbc- 
tually  destroyed  the  buildings  as  to  leave 
them  but  an  unintelligible  mass  of  ruins. 
Tho  situation  of  this  pah  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  security  of  its  inmates: 
it  commands  the  lake  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  other  fronts  the  extensive  marshes 
of  Tukanu,  where  a  strong  palisade  and  a 
deep  moat  afibrd  protection  against  any 
sudden  attack.  Water  is  conveyed  into  tlie 
pah  through  a  sluice  or  canal  for  the  supply 
of  the  besieged  in  times  of  war. 

"  There  was  an  air  of  solitude  and  gloomy 
desolation  about  the  whole  pah,  that  was 
heightened  by  the  screams  of  the  plover 
and  the  tern,  as  they  uttered  their  mourn- 
ful cry  through  the  deserted  courts.  I 
rambled  over  the  scenes  of  many  savage 
deeds.  Ovens,  Avhere  human  flesh  had  been 
cooked  in  heaps,  still  remained,  with  the 
stones  used  for  neating  them  lying  scattered 
around,  blackened  by  fire;  and  here  and 
there  a  dry  skull  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun 
and  wind,  a  grim  memorial  of  tlie  past." 

The  chief  reason  for  the  persistent  sur- 
vival of  cannibalism  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
light  in  which  the  natives  regard  the  act. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Maories 
do  not  eat  thoir  fellow-men  simply  because 
they  have  any  especial  liking  for  humiui 
flesh,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  there 
are  still  to  be  found  some  men  who  have 
contracted  a  strong  taste  for  the  flesh  of 
man.  The  real  reason  for  the  custom  is 
based  on  the  superstitious  notion  that  any 
one  who  eats  the  flesh  of  another  becomes 
endowed  with  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
slain  person.  For  this  reason,  a  chief 
will  often  content  himself  with  the  left 
eye  of  an  adversary,  that  portion  of  the 
body  being  cousidorcd  as  tho  scat  of  tho 
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CAISTNIBALISM. 


Jhe  Wool  ''"""'^    '^'^  P''^^""^  "girding 

When  the  dead  bodies  of  enemies  are 

aZfs  Ih^onV'''^''.^  much"  ceremony 
attends  the   coofcrng  and  eating  of  them 

mftif  tho  considered' a«  tapu,  orVohibitJd 

lif   fl   i  ^  consists  m  cutting  off  part  of 
the  flesh,  and  hanging  it  up  on  a    ree  or  a 
tali  stick,  as  an  offering  to^the  deities  L 
companying  his   proceedings  with  certaTn" 
mystic  prayers  and  invocations/ 

fl^  ^'""^'^  ''*''*'  forbidden  to  eat  human 
flesh  and  so  are  some  men  and  all  youn° 
children.  When  the  latter  reach  acerS 
a^e,  they  are  permitted  to  become  ea^rs 
oF  human  flesh,  and  are  inducted  into  their 
new  privileges  by  the  singing  of  chants  and 
fuTl  "'°  T"'*"'"-^  «^'^^^"c1i  none  of  Ihe 
initiates  understanci,  and  which,  it  is  prob- 

sSeiT^irfe  sr^  ^^  *^«  p^^ 

of  the  elder  warriors,  wh6n  they  have  over- 
come their  reluctance  to  talk  on  a  subject 

utois,  s  eak  m  qmte  enthusiastic  terms  of 
human  flesh  as  an  article  of  food. 

Ihat  cannibalism  is  a  custom  which  de- 
pends on  warfare    is  evident  from  many 

thr'T^ow  ^y  'T^  r  ^^"  «'^^"  presently  see^ 
the  New  Zealan.ler  can  hardly  be  reco^^- 
nized  as  the  s.ame  being  in  a  state  of  peace 
His  whole  soul  is  filled^with  but  one  idea- 
tUat  of  ven.^eancc;  and  it  is  the  spirit  of 
revenge  and  not  the  mere  vulgar  instinct 
of  gluttony    that  induces  him°to  eat  t°fe 
bodies  ot   his   fellow-men.    A   New   Zea^ 
lander  would  not  dream  of  eating  the  bod^ 
of  a  man  who  had  died  a  natural  death  and 
nothinpould  be  further  from  his  tho  gh"^ 
than  tTie  deliberate  and  systematic  canni- 
can  triber    '^''Sraces  several  of  the  Afri- 

How  completely  this  spirit  of  vengeance 
enters  into   the  very  soul  of  the  Jkfaories 

Inni"/  '^r"^-  '■'•''"^  =*  ^'^^^^  anecdfte  of  a 
battle.    There  is  a  small  Island  In  the  Bav 
of  P  enty  called  Tuhua,  or  Mavor's  Isl-uid 
Uie  inhabitants  of  which,  aCt  two  hun-' 
ded.n  number,  had  erected  a  strong  pah 

n  /""ff'  'I  '"■.^•;'.,*°  '^•'f'^"'!  themselves'ftom 
the  attacks  of  tri^s  who  lived  on  the  mai  ™ 
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land,  and  wanted  to  capture  this  very  con- 
venient  little  island.  O^he  fort  w  JSu  oa 
a  very  steep  part  of  the  island,  craggy,  pre- 
cipitous,  and  chiefly  made  up  of  iavf^'  ^ 

Atter  making  several  unsuccessful  attacks 
the  enemy  at  last  made  an  onslaught  in  the 

\y  a'  ^^u'"?  *°  ^"^^  "^e  people  off  their 
guard.  I^he  inmates  were,  Lwever,  awake 
and  prepared  for  resistance;  and  as  'soonS 
the  enemy  attacked  the  pali,  the  defenders 
reta  latedon  them  by  allowing  them  to  come 
partly  up  the  hillon'wliich  tSe  pah  st^S 
and  then  rolling  great  stones  ipon  K' 
Very  many  of  the  assailants  were  killed 
and  the  rest  retreated.  '""cu, 

i„f^J''fK™°/?*°P*'^^«"c<'^«sf»>  defenders  re- 
lated  this  tale  to  a  missionary,  and  showed 
the  spot  where  so  sanguinary  an  encounter 
had  taken  p  ace.  The  misJonary,  SSl 
that  all  the  stones  and  rocks  were  perfectlf 
cean,  and  betrayed  no  traces  of  thrbloody 
struggle  which  liad  taken  place  only  a  few 
hours  previously,  asked  to  be  shown  tZ 

sT/i^^.w"  .^J""*^-  «•«  snide  at  once  an! 
swered  that  the  women  had  licked  it  off 
It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the  Mai 
ones  will  kill  their  slaves  in  order  to  fbr- 
nish  a  banquet  for  themselves;  but  such 
statements  are  altogether  false 

Cannibalism  is  at  the  present  day  nearly 
though  not  quite,  extinct.  Chiefl/by  tS 
efforts  of  the  missionaries,  it  has  been 
greatly  reduced;  and  even  in  cases  wherS 
it  does  take  place  the  natives  are  chary 
of  speaking  about  it.  In  wars  that  took 
place  some  forty  years  ago,  we  learn  that 

?n^L^°.''''',  ^^'^°  ^y  th'^ir  victors  In 
comparatively  recent  times  twenty  or  thirty 
bodies  have  been  brought  into  the  pah  anj 
eaten,  while  at  the  present  day  many  a  na- 

Th?s  sT.-n"'^''  'f"/'^  act  of  ^canuib^ahsm. 
Ihis  strange  and  ghastly  custom  is,  how- 

tbfrlhT.f'T^f^^^"''"  ""nd  that'oneof 
the  chief  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  to  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in 
the   fact   that   the   Christian    nat  ves   are 

Su/ffh.*°n.'.^"'t  ^^V  of  human  flesh! 
htill,  the  national  instinct  of  vengeance  is 
rather  repressed  than  extirpated,  and  there 
hnr«?''i?^  ^veil-known  occasions  when  it  hS 
burst  through  all  its  bonds,  and  the  sav^ 
nature  of  the  Maori  has  for  a  time  gained 
ascendency  over  him.  S'*i"o« 
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CHAPTER  Lxxxm. 


WAR. 


THE  MODE  OF  WARFARE  DEPENDENT  ON  WEAPONS  —  THE  8PEAB,  NOW  EXTINCT  —  THE  MERAI,  AND 
THE  MATERIALS  OF  WHICH  IT  18  MADE  — ^HB  OHEEN  JADE  MERAI,  AND  ESTIMATION  IN  WHICH 
IT  18  HELD  BY  THE  CHIEFS  — THE  STONE  MERAI  — THE  BONE  MERAI,  AND  ITS  VARIED  SHAPES  — 
MODE  OF  USING  THE  WEAPON — CAPTURE  OF  BHIP8  —  AN  EXCITING  SCENE  AND  TIMELY  RELIEF  — 
THE  BATTLE-AXE,  OB  PATU  —  ITS  FORM,  AND  MODE  OP  USING  IT  —  THE  CHIEP's  SPEAR,  OR  HANI 

—  IT8  RESEMBLANCE  TO  THE  ANCIENT  SCEPTBfi  —  THE  TONGUE  OF  DEFIANCE  —  THE   WAR  DANCE 

—  ITS  EFFECT  ON  BOARD  SHIP  —  THE  FORT,  OK  PAH,  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION  —  NATIVE  ENQI- 
NEEIUNG  —  THE  REPULSE  AT  THE  GATE  PAH  —  CONCEALING  AN  AMBUSH  — FATE  OF  CAPTIVES  — 
THE  CHIEF    B'HONGI   AND    HIS    BATTLES — SLAVE-DRIVING    WITH   A  MERAI  —  ETIQUETTE    OF  WAR 

—  A  TRUCE  AND  A  BARTER  —  RETALIATION  FOB  BLOODSHED  —  CEREMONIES  BEFOltE  AND  AFTER 
A  BATTLE. 


We  now  come  to  the  one  great  object  of  a 
Maori's  life,  namely,  war.  Before' we  treat 
of  actujil  warfare,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  weapons  which  arc  used,  as  much 
of  the  character  of  warfare  materially  depends 
on  them. 

In  those  parts  of  the  world,  for  instance, 
where  missiles,  such  as  bows  and  arrows  or 
spears,  are  the  principal  weapons,  war  be- 
comes a  series  of  skirmishes,  each  individual 
trying  to  conceal  himself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  enemy,  and  to  deal  his  own 
blows  without  exposing  himself  to  retalia- 
tion. But  when  the  v'capons  are  of  a  nature 
that  necessitates  hand-to-hand  combat,  war- 
fare naturally  assumes  a  different  aspect, 
and,  if  the  forces  be  at  all  disciplined,  more 
resembles  the  regulated  war  of  civilized 
nations  than  the  independenj;  single  combats 
which  represent  war  in  most  savage  coun- 
tries. 

To  this  latter  category  belong  the  weapons 
of  the  New  Zealandor.  In  former  days  the 
Maori  warriors  used  to  employ  the  spear, 
but  that  weapon  has  long  been  laid  aside.  A 
few  specimens  are  still  retained,  but  they 
are  intended,  not  to  be  used  against  an 
enemy,  but  in  welcoming  a  friend,  the  chief 
who  receives  his  guests  pointing  the  spear 
at  them,  and  throwing  it  toward  them,  as 
has  already  been  described.  When  Mr. 
Angas  visited  the  islands,  he  found  only  a 
very  few  of  these  spears,  and  they  were  used 
entirely  for  peaceful  purposes.  They  were 
of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  great 


Polynesian  group,  i.  e.  made  entirely  of  wed, 
long,  sharply  pointed,  and  armed  with  a 
series  of  barbs. 

One  of  these  spears  is  shown  at  figure 
1,  of  "  Maori  weapons,"  on  page  841.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  only  the  head  of 
the  spear  is  shown,  the  entire  length  of  the 
weapon  being  about  twelve  feet.  The  barbs 
are  seen*  to  be  arranged  in  double  order,  a 
number  of  them  j)ointing  backward,  and 
then,  after  a  blnnk  space,  several  rows  point- 
ing forward.  The  object  of  this  device  was 
ingenious  enough.  The  spear  was  supposed 
to  be  pushed  through  the  body  of  a  man 
until  it  was  stopped  by  the  second  row  of 
barbs.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  body  would 
then  rest  in  the  blank  space,  and  the  barbs 
on  either  side  of  him  would  prevent  it  from 
being  drawn  out  or  pushed  through,  so  that 
a  wound  from  the  weapon  was  necessarily 
mortal.  A  spear  made  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, and  employed  by  t|je  Bechuanas,  is 
shown  on  page  281. 

The  weapons  used  by  the  Maories  are 
very  few  in  number,  and  ol'  the  simplest 
possible  construction.  It  is  extraordinary, 
by  the  way,  what  misconceptions  exist  on 
this  subject.  With  the  generality  of  persons 
almost  every  club,  axe,  or  spear  is  set  down 
as  belonging  to  New  Zealand,  especially  if 
it  has  any  carving  about  it.  Even  the  best 
public  collections  are  not  free  from  these 
errors,  and  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
collections  of  .arms  I  discovered  within  five 
minutes  ten  or  twelve  wrong  labels. 
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woTk  on  Lv""^  ^^^"^^  ™«  '*°  illustrated 
work  on  savage  manners  and  customs  in 
which  IS  a  group  of  "  Ncn-  Zealand  arms  " 
contammg  thu-teen  objects.  Of  these  Sy 
one  8  a  genuine  weapon  of  IfJcw  Zealand 
and  two  others  are  doubtful.    There  are  two 

uA^nlr'  "'  ^"^  r'''  ^  hollow'tubu" 
lar  handle!)  one  stone  knife  of  New  Cale- 
donia, two  clubs  of  the  Tonga  Islanlrone 
Maori  chiefs  staff  of  officefone  New  S 
lander  s  carpenter's  adze,  one  "  noi "  mallet 
and  one  "gnatoo"  mallet  from  ton..?  and 
two  articles  which  the  draughtsman  mav 
have  intended  for  clubs,  buF  which  h^ve 
been  transformed  by  the  engraver's  art  into 
bottle-gourds  Besides,  the°re  is  one  non- 
descript article  which  may  be  a  drum  (and 
therefore  cannot  belong  to  New  Zealand) 
«f  »  . -"^y  be  a  pail,  or  it  may  be  a  jar^ 
another  nondescript  article.  J    >  «*"" 

h-imL^^'"^  not,  however,  wonder  at  these 
tiifling  errors  when,  in  the  same  work,  a 
scene  m  a  North  American  wigwam  is  de- 

fn^ttlfr^  ''^''l  ^'^•'^l"-^"'^  christening'" 
wui  *'i''.  ^n^'ri-'or  of  a  Caifre  hut"  is  fitted 
with  Abyssinian  arms  and  implements:  the 
men  are  represented  as  wearing  long  two- 
forked  beards  like  those  of  the  Fans.'head- 
dresseshke  those  of  Tonga,  and  cap^s  like 
those  of  Abyssinia;  whikfu  smooth-haired 
woman,  instead  of  being  dressed  in  Kaffir 
fashion  IS  naked  with  tie  exception  of  a 
white  cloth  tied  found  her  hips     The  hut 


fhTl  "'  and  most  important  of  these  is 
pvLm  ^'■*''  ?"■  '^"'■*  ^'"b.  This  weapon  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  short  sword  used 
by  the  ancient  Eomans,  and  in  some  cases 
resembles  ,t  soclosely  that  if  the  cross-gu^rd 
were  removed  from  the  sword  and  thellade 
rendered  convex  instead  of  flat,  the  shapes 
identical''  "^^^P""^  '^'^"'^  ^e  almost  exactly 
The  material  of  which  these  weapons  are 

ft^l  h?,.'°"'  l^f  ^•'"'^  ^n'l  sometimes 
stone,  but  mostly  bone,  the  latter  material 

Tho^«f J"*""^''*-  ^y  i^""  spermaceti  whrio 
The  stone  merai  is  the  most  valued  on  ac- 

Pim?i7-  K  ^  P"''P°''''  ''"^  °f  t''«  enormous 
time  which  is  consumed  in  cutting  it  to  the 
desired  shape  with  the  very  imperfect  in- 
strument  wliich  the  Maori^possesses     In 

S.n,',^/-°r  T^^^V'^  '''^^y  »n<l  laboriously 
ground  into  shape  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece 
of  stone  and  a  sort  of  emery  powder 

Every  merai  has  a  hole  drilled  through 
the  end  of  the  handle.    Through  this  hoS 

Eh^.^  '°°P°^  P?^'*'^'^  cord^bv  means  of 
which  the  weapon  is  slung  to  the  wrist,  to 


Jtseh  18  a  singularly  ingenious  example  of 
perversity  on  the  part  o?  the  draughtsinan 
who  has  selected  precisely  those  very  char- 
acterisf,ics  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Kaffir 
hut.  In  the  first  place,  the  hut  is  three 
times  too  large,  and  the  walls  are  apparently 

2L^'''^T,'''''"T^"Ii='y"°'^  «f  tl^°  basTet-worfc 
employed  by  Kaffirs  in  house-buildin-  The 
floor,  which  in  a  Kaffir  hut  is  laid"  down 
with  clay,  as  smooth  as  a  table  and  hard  as 
concrete,  is  irregular  and  covered  with  grass- 
while,  by  way  of  climax,  the  door  is^high 
enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass  without  stoop- 
ing, and  IS  finished  with  a  beautiful  arched 
porch  covered  with  creepers. 

With  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  mav 
by  some  stretch  of  imagination  be  taken 
for  a  Hot  entot,  neither  "the  hut  its  furni" 
fci-  ,  "^''f bitants,  nor  their  wcajjons,  bear 
the  slightest  similitude  to  those  of  any  part 
of  Southern  Africa.  Such  being  the  case 
with  museums  and  books,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  the  popular  ideas  respecting 

t^r/fncEite    ^"''''^  "^  ^'''  ^''^^''^  ^^^ 

df  course  at  the  present  day,  the  Maories 

have    practically    discarded    their    andent 

knoTweir,/"T  "'  ''''  ''^'^  whichthey 
know  well  how, to  use,  retaining  the  aborig- 

inal  weapons  more  as  marks  of  rank  than  for 

win'^l:;>?L*^^°_,'"°-^?-^  """^'-^tions,  an! 
belong-to  thecSuntiy.  "  '^''  ''''^''''  "'^^ 


.,,.„,;.  rru*^         „  omug  lo  mewnst,  to 

nZ  tSmi^*'''^ '  ^''T  ^"""  disarmed  m 
battle.  Drilling  the  hole  is  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess, and  is  done  by  means  of  a  wetted  stick 
dipped  in  emery  powder. 

The  finest  merai  of  this  description  that  I 
have  seen  belongs  to  H.  Christie,  Esq.,  and  is 
remarkable  not  merely  for  its  size,  but  for  the 
regn  arity  and  beauty  of  its  curves.   The  ma- 

c^/^'i-'l  *./''  ^f '''  ^""  S^'*^"'  volcanic  stone 
of  which  the  New  Zealanders  make  so  many 
of  their  implements.  It  is  nearly  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  four 
inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  There  is  a 
similar  weapon,  nearly  as  large,  in  the  col- 
lection  of  the  United  Service  Institution; 
but  the  cur^res  are  not  so  regular,  nor  is  the 
article  so  handsome.  '      .    «  ""» 

One  of  these  weapons  is  in  my  collection. 

wk/l^    ^'l"''^  ^^"^y  '"^  «'>'M'«  ^^j«i   that 
which  ha^  been  described,  but  is  not  so  lon^ 

it  IS  rather  more  than  fourteen  inches  in 

length,  and  not  quite  four  inches  wide     It 

weighs  two  pounds  six  ounces,  and'is  a  most 

formidable  weapon,  a  blow  from  its  sharn 

edge  being  sufficient  to  crash  through  the 

skull  of  an  ox,  not  to  mention  that  of  a  hu- 

man  being. 

Every  chief  however  low  in  rank,  is  sure 
to  have  one  of  these  merais,  of  which  ho  i<» 
very  proud,  and  from  which  he  can  scarcely 
be  induced  to  part.  The  great  chiefs  have 
their  mcrais  made  of  green  jade,  such  as 
has  already  been  described  when  treatinrr 
of  Maori  ornaments.  These  weapons  are 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  are  so 
highly  valued  by  the  natives  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  procure  one,  unless  it  be  can- 
tured  m  battle.  If  a  chief  should  die  with- 
out a  son  to  whom  his  momi  f>nn  w->— .jjj 
the  weapon  is  generally  buried  withTim' 

At  hg.  6,  in  the  "  weapons,"  on  page  841 
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is  seen  one  of  these  green  Jade  merais.  The 
shape  is  not  nearly  so  elegant  as  that  of  my 
weapon  which  has  just  been  described.  In- 
deed, with  so  valuaule  and  rare  a  mineral  as 
this  green  jade,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  piece 
large  enough  to  be  cut  into  an  ordinarily 
shaped  weapon  and  the  manufacturer  is 
obliged  to  do  his  best  with  the  material  at 
his  command. 

At  fig.  7  is  an  example  of  the  commonest 
kind  of  merai,  that  which  is  made  of  wood. 
As  the  material  of  such  a  weapon  is  com- 
paratively valueless,  the  Maories  seem  to 
indemnify  themselves  by  adding  ornament 
to  the  weapon.  For  example,  they  very  sel- 
dom mnke  the  mcrai  of  the  same  simple 
shape  as  that  at  fig.  6,  but  give  it  a  distinct 
edge  and  back  as  at  fig.  7.  In  some  cases 
they  make  it  into  a  most  elaborate  piece  of 
native  art,  the  whole  being  so  beautifully 
carved  that  it  looks  more  like  a  number  of 
carved  pieces  of  wood  fitted  together  than  a 
weapon  cut  out  of  one  solid  block. 

A  singularly  beautiful  example  of  such  a 
weapon  is  to  be  seen  in  fig.  1  of  the  illustra- 
tion "  Merais,"  on  page  841.  As  the  reader 
may  see  it  is  one  mass  of  carving,  the  design 
being  cut  completely  through  the  wood,  and 
therefore  being  alike  ^n  both  sides.  The 
back  of  the  merai  is  carved  into  a  pattern  of 
singular  beauty  and  boldness,  and  the  edgo 
is  armed  with  a  row  of  shark's  teeth,  which 
make  its  blows  very  formidable  when  di- 
rected against  the  naked  bodies  of  the  Maori 
warriors.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
drawing  was  taken  may  be  seen  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  fig.  of  the  illustrations  shows 
a  merai  made  of  bone.  The  material  is 
mostly  obtained  from  the  blade  bone  of  the 
spermaceti  whale,  and  in  consequence  the 
weapon  is  said  in  books  of  travel  to  be  made 
of  whalebone,  thus  misleading  the  ordinary 
reader,  who  is  sure  to  understajid  "  whale- 
bone "  to  be  the  black  elastic  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Greenliind  whale. 

These  merais  are  extremely  variable  in 
shape.  §ome  of  them  are  made  like  the 
stone  weapons,  except  that  they  are  much 
flatter,  and  have  in  consequence  both  edges 
alike.  Sometimes  they  are  studded  with 
knobs  and  cut  into  hollows ;  sometimes  carved 
into  patterns,  much  resembling  that  of  the 
wooden  merai,  but  not  so  elaborate.  The 
specimen  which  I  have  selected  for  the  illus- 
tration shows  examples  of  the  ornaments 
and  studs. 

I  possess  IX  very  good  merai  which  has 
been  made  from  the  lower  jaw  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale.  This  weapon  is  shown  in 
fig.  4  of  the  same  illustration,  opposite,  and 
close  by  it  is  a  section  of  the  jaw  of  the  whale, 
in  order  to  sliow  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  cut  This  weapon  measures  seventeen 
inches  in  length  by  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  width,  and  weighs  one  pound  nine  ounces. 
Inconsequence  of  this  comparative  lightness,  j 


it  is  a  much  more  efficient  weapon  than  the 
stone  merai;  for  the  latter  is  so  heavy  that, 
if  a  blow  misses  its  aim,  the  striker  is  unable 
to  recover  the  weapon  in  time  to  guard  him- 
self, or  to  repeat  the  blow,  and  so  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  enemy. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  section  of 
bone,  he  will  see  that  it  is  porous  in  the  cen- 
tre and  hard  and  solid  at  the  edges.  It  is 
from  the  solid  part  that  the  merai  has  been 
cut,  and  in  consequence  the  weapon  is  very 
flat.  The  numerous  channels  througn 
which  pass  the  blood  vessels  that  nourish 
the  bone  are  seen  in  the  section,  and  in  the 
drawing  of  the  merai  one  of  them  is  shown 
traversing  the  weapon  longitudinally.  The 
name  of  the  merai  is  "  patu-patu,"  the  w  hav- 
ing the  same  sound  as  in  flute. 

Many  of  the  natives  have  found  out  that 
the  English  bill-hook  answers  admirably  as 
a  merai,  and  can  be  obtained  with  very  little 
trouble.  Great  quantities  of  them  were  at 
one  time  imported  from  Birmingham;  but 
the  rifle  and  bayonet  have  in  latter  days  so 
completely  superseded  all  other  weapons  thfit 
the  Maories  trouble  themselves  little  about 
the  bill-hook. 

When  a  Maori  fights  with  the  merai,- he 
does  not  merely  strike,  his  usual  movement 
being  to  thrust  sharply  at  the  chin  of  the 
enemy;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  striking  him 
with  the  point,  he  cuts  him  down  with  the 
edge  before  he  can  recover  himself 

At  fig.  5  of  the  "  Maori  weapons,"  on 
the  next  pa^e,  is  seen  an  axe,  or  toma- 
hawk. This  IS  a  curious  mixture  of  Euro- 
pean and  Maori  work,  the  blade  being  ob- 
tained from  England,  and  the  handle  made 
and  carved  in  New  Zealand  with  the  usual 
grotesque  patterns  which  a  Maori  likes  to  in- 
troduce, into  all  objects  connected  with  war- 
fare. The  thigh  bone  of  a  slain  enemy  is  a 
favorite  handle  for  such  a  tomahawk. 

Before  the  fierce  and  warlike  character  of 
the  New  Zealanders  was  known,  they  took 
several  vessels  by  the  use  of  the  merai.  It 
was  easy  to  suspend  the  short  club  over  the 
shoulder,  where  it  was  hidden  by  the  mat,  so 
that  when  a  party  of  natives  came  on  board, 
ai)uarently  unarmed,  having  ostentatiously 
It  t  their  patus  and  other  weapons  in  their 
canoes,  each  man  was  in  fact  armed  with  the 
weapon  that  he  most  trusted.  The  plan  pur- 
sued was,  that  the  Maories  should  mingle 
freely  with  the  crew,  until  each  man  was 
close  to  one  of  the  sailors.  At  a  signal  from 
the  chief,  the  concealed  merai  was  snatched 
from  beneath  the  mat,  and  in  a  moment  it 
had  crashed  through  the  head  of  the  selected 
victim. 

Even  after  this  ruse  was  discovered,  the 
ingenious  Maories  contrived  to  get  hold  of 
niore  than  one  vessel  under  pretence  of  ex- 
hibiting their  war  dance,  which  in  a  moment 
was  changed  from  the  mimicry  of  battle  into 
reality,  the  wnrriorslesvpins;  among  thes"ec- 
tators  and  dealing  their  blows  right  and^left 


^ns  in  their 
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among  them.    Ship-taking  seems,  Indeed  to 
be  a  pr(H:eeding  so  dear  to  the  New  Zea° 
ander,  that  he  can  scarcely  resist  the  temp- 
tation when  it  Is  offered  liim.    In  Messrs 
l>rnmn  and  Bennet's  "  Missionary  VoV: 

irt  isiL-niu^aXe^oTtS^^^^^^ 

The  ship  haJarrived  off  New  Zealand  and 

currcd.—    ihis    morning   our  little  v«»sqpl 
was  surrounded  with  canof  s.  contain  ngsev 
eral  hu.idreds  of  the  natives,  of  both  sexes 
who  presently  climbed  up,  and  crowdecl  it  so 
much  that  we  wereobliged  to  nut  a  bar  across 
the  quarter-deck,  and  <«&«  it  h-om  intruS 
The  commerce  in  various  articles,  on  both 
sides,  wen   on  pretty  well  for  some  time  t     I 
one  provoking  circumstance  after  another 

7tKll^^n?.\f''^'\"''"'^'-'j  ^''^  tothcseLure 
ot  the  ship  and  the  loss  of  our  lives 

in  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  ereat 

tlZlZTi  rr^'-li-  'P."^'' "'«  natives  ifegan 
to  exercise  their  p  fer  nc  tricks  onnnrhini 
ties  for  which  arrsoldon!    !,^  StSf  to  sUn 

17^  "tC'^T"''-    ?".^^^»'^  the  coik  cdeS 
out.     They    have   stolen    this   thing-'  but 
scarcely  had   he  named   the   thing   f some 
kitchen  article),  when  he  called  out  Sn 
'They  have  stolen  the  beef  out  of  the  not"' 
and  hen  a  third  time, 'They  have  stolen  nv 
cooking    pan!'     Pre'sentl/ anXrvoS 
bawled  out  from  the  forecastle, '  CapTaS 
thev  have  broken  open  vour  trunk  and  car- 
ried away  your  clothes  f '  '         ^'^ 
.  "  Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  in  friendlv 
intercourse  with  the  chiefs,  rubbing  noses 
and  purchasing  their  personal  ornaments' 

But  S'i'„"'"r'''^'  '"'"^^""5^  nonSief 
ii]ii  now,  in  the  course  of  a  f&w  moments  I 

without  our  perceiving  the  immediate  reason;  I 

the  whole  scene  was  changed.    We  found 

afterward  that  the  captain  (1)ibbs),  on  E- 

ing  of  the  audacious  thefts  above  mentioned 

oring,  rather  boisterously,  to  clear  the  deck 
of  some  of  the  intruders,  one  of  them  p  chief 
on  being  jostled  by  hi,r{,  fell  over  «  e  shin's' 
side  into  he  sea,  between  his  own  canoe  and 
the  vessel.  This  was  seized  instantaneoSy 
as  the  pretext  for  commencing  hostilities 
The  women  and  children  in  the°course  of  a 
few  minutes  had  all  disappeared    lean  n^ 

Tm  tlfJ  J  T'° ''''''  eanoesS'tlinr  S 
The  k  tor  M;?°"t'  ^^  '"^"."*^^'  "''t'^e  ^'-^rnors. 
on  dopl  „V  '"f '*rPl'^^  for  action,  remained 
thev  h.  1  .J'"'''''  ^"^V''^  ^«  ^^ere  aware, 
fiwm  .in^'"  complete  possession;  and 
101  tuwith  made  us  their  prisoners. 

ircmendous   were    the    bawlin^s    nnri 
st^^''^  "«',f  *^«   barbarians    w  "re  £ 

cSef  %^  rii-P*''"^  ?^'"^«  ^»'J  «P<^ars.    One 

rounde  1  tL  "  T^''^   •}'«  «'''^^*-^«)  ''^d  sur 
rounuea  the  captain,  holdip"  fhoj..  .^ 

nis  breast  and  his  sides,  on'the  larVoard  quar 
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if?!!/!.^  T"' ■  ^'-  Tyerman,  under  guard 
Mr  Honn'  ^"1' «'"»'•  "»  the  stiirboarcf;  and 
Mr.  Bennet  on  the  same  side,  but  aft,  toward 
Uie  stern.  Mr.  Threlkeld  and  his  li  £  boy. 
no  seven  years  old,  were  near  Mr.  Bennet 
nc  t  u,„  er  .fuect  manual  grasp  of  the  savZs 

Jckini?'wil][.''°<f'''{?  '"^  «'^"»'''"''  '^««"K 
ncking  with  Mr.  Bennet,  now  brought  hia 
hug,,  tattooed  visage  near  to  Mr.  B.'s  scream- 
uig,  in  tones  the  mostodious and  h^rS? 
longata,  New  Zealand!,  tongata  kakino?- 
Tonga  a,  New  Zealandi,  tongata  kakino?' 

I  his  he  rei)cated  as  rapidly  as  11ns 
tongue,  and  throat  could  utter  tL  words' 
which  mean, 'Man  of  Now  Zealand  is  he 
ml?"?^'^-?*^.  «i;^"^^  Zealand, 'a  bad 
Till  ^^!JP.P''^T*^'"-  ^«»»«t  understood  the 
question  (the  ijew  Zealand  dialect  much  r"! 
sembUng  the  Tahitian):  whereupon,  though 
convinced  that  inevitable  death  was 'at  hand 

louhrZ"""'''  ""'^^  f?.'^"^-''  «^«nipo8ure  S 
V.i  7  ^ '''i"?^'''  ^'^"'•°  ''•'''<"'o  tongata 
New  SS""'  *•  "''"'"^  ^'^P"' '  ('  ^"'^  badfthe 

as  the  other  with  indescribable  ferocity  of 
aspect  and  sharpness  of  accent,  asked  the 

hW«^'^l'^*"'"  ^"'•"'^'^  ™S'^t  •^^a  hundred 
times),  the  same  answer  was  returned. 

.  But,  inquired  Mr.  Bennet, '  why  h  all 
this  uproar?  \Vhy  cannot  we  still  ruC  noses 
and  buy  and  sell,  and  barter,  as  before?'  Ai 
this  moment  a  stout  slave,  belonging  to  the 
chief  stepped  behind  Mr.'Bennet,  and  pin° 
loned  both  his  arms  close  to  his  sides.  No 
effort  was  made  to  resist  or  elude  the  gigan- 
tic  grasp  Mr.  B.  knowing  that  such  would 
only  accelerate  the  threatened  destruSi 

n,  n.it''^''«"*''','"-\™?'"^''^'»«^  '"8  calmness, 
mnn?  V  f^  the  ch.ef  the  price  of  a  neck  orua^ 
I  ment  which  the  latter  wore.  Immediatelv 
another  slave  raised  n  largo  tree-felling  aS 
(which,  with  others,  had  iJeen  brought  to  be 
sharpened  by  the  ship's  company)  Iver  the 
earf  of  the  m-isoner.  This'ruffiin  looked 
with  demon-like  eagerness  and  impatience 
toward  his  master  for  the  signal  to  stdke. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
good  countrymen  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
almost  preternatural  fury  which  sava-escan 
brow  into  their  distorted  countonai^es'and 
nfiise  into  the  r  deafening  and  appa  lin" 
voices,  when  they  are  possessed  T  hi 
h^gion-flend  of  rage,  cupicfity,  and  revenge! 

Ses^llJr^f^VS^"^'^'*^^^-'^'^^^'^^^ 

^djK&tpsaa2^*f^is 


^rs  at  i  J 


Qi,Vn  T    •  5    '""' '" '"''  "^"a-       VV  hat 

shalllgive  you  (or  that  fish?'  — 'Whv  so 
many  ffsh-hooks.'_ 'Well,  then,  put  you? 
hand  into  my  pocket  and  take  them.'  The 
fellow  did  so.  /Now  put  the  fish  down  there, 
hJl  „  '°°"''^^'??'^'i,""S  some  more,  if  you 
have  any,'  said  Mr.  Bennet.    At  once  the 

'^i^LTf  "°  ,  , .  JV"''  bought  was  brought 
lound  from  behind  and  presented  to  Him 
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ORnin  for  nolo.  Ho  took  no  notice  of  the 
knavery,  but  demanded, '  What  nhall  I  fflvo 
you  for  that  fish?'— '  So  many  hookH.'— '  Take 
thftn  Have  you  no  other  fish  to  BcllV  A 
third  time  the  same  flsh  was  offered,  and  the 
game  price  in  hooks  required  "nd  given,  or 
rather  taken,  by  the  vendor,  out  of  his  jacket 
pockets,  which  happened  to  bo  well  stored 
witij  this  currency  tor  traflic.  A  fourth  time 
Mr,  Bennct  asked,  'Have  you  never  another 
flsli'i"  At  this  the  rogues  could  (!ontain  their 
scorn  no  longer,  but  burst  into  laughter,  and 
cried,  'We  are  cheating  the  forelgnerl' 
('Tangatakel')  supposing  that  their  cus- 
tomer was  not  aware  how  often  they  had 
caught  him  with  the  same  bait." 

By  this  ingenious  plan  of  pretending  to  be 
the  dupe  of  the  Maories,  Mr.  Bennet  con- 
trived to  gain  time,  of  which  he  knew  that 
every  minute  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  at  last  he  was  rewarded  for  his  cour- 
ageous diplomacy  by  the  arrival  of  a  boat,  in 
which  was  a  friendly  chief,  who  at  once 
cleared  the  ship. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  at  this  Hmc 
the  New  Zealanders  had  not  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  spear  as  a  weapon  of  war,  though 
only  twenty  years  afterward  scarcely  a  spear 
could  be  found  that  was  not  intended  as  an 
emblem  of  hospitality  instead  of  strife. 

At  fig.  3  of  "Weapons  "  is  shown  a  very 
curious  club,  called  Patu  by  the  natives,  and 
popularly,  but  wrongly,  called  by  sailors  a 
battle-axe.  It  is  about  five  feet  "in  length, 
and  has  at  one  end  a  flat,  axe-like  head,  and 
at  the  other  a  sharp  point.  One  of  these 
weapons  in  my  possession,  presented  to  me, 
together  with  many  similar  articles,  by  E. 
Ha,ndell,  Esq.,  is  five  feet  one  inch  in  length, 
and  weighs  two  pounds  six  ounces,  being 
exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  stone  merai 
already  described.  The  rounded  edge  of  the 
axe-like  head  is  very  sharp,  and  certainly 
looks  as  if  it  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  wounds.  Such,  however,  is  not*  the 
case,  the  Maori  using  the  pointed  butt  as  a 
spear  or  pike,  and  striking  with  the  back  of 
the  head  and  not  with  the  edge. 

Through  the  lower  portion  of  the  head  is 
bored  a  hole,  to  which  is  suspended  a  bunch 
of  feathers  and  streamers.  Sometimes  this 
tuft  is  only  a  foot  in  length,  but  is  often 
longer.  In  a  specimen  taken  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Alexander  it  is  half  as  long  as  the  patu  it- 
self. At  first  sight  this  appendage  seems, 
like  the  multitudinous  feathers  which  deco- 
rate a  North  American  spear  or  club,  to  be 
merely  an  ornament,  and  to  detract  from, 
rather  than  add  to,  the  efficiency  of  the 
weapon.  But  the  Maori  warrior  is  far  too 
keen  a  soldier  to  sacrifice  use  to  ornament, 
and,  if  he  employs  the  latter,  he  is  sure  to 
take  care  that  the  former  is  not  endangered 
by  it. 

In  the  present  case,  this  apparently  use- 
less appendage  adds  materially  to  the  effec- 
tivenes»-of  the  weapon.     When  the  warrior" 


armed  with  the  patu,  moots  an  adversary, 
ho  does  not  rush  at  him  hoedlussly,  but 
fences,  as  it  were,  with  his  weapon,  holding 
it  in  both  hands,  twirling  it  about,  and  flour- 
ishing the  bunch  of  feathers  in  the  face  of 
his  foe  so  as  to  distract  his  attention.  Nei- 
ther docs  ho  stand  in  the  same  spot,  but 
leaps  here  and  there,  endeavoring  to  take 
the  foe  off  his  guard,  and  making  all  kinds 
of  feints  in  order  to  test  the  adversary's 
powers.  Should  he  see  the  least  opening, 
the  sharp  point  of  tho  butt  is  driven  into 
his  adversary's  body,  or  a  severe  blow  deliv- 
ered with  the  liead,  the  stroke  being  gener- 
ally made  upward  and  not  downward,  as 
might  bo  imagined. 

In  fact,  th^  whole  management  of  the 
patu  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  old 
quarterstaff  of  England,  a  weapon  whoso 
use  is  unfortunately  forgotten  at  tho  present 
day.  The  bunch  of  feathers  is  not  an  inva- 
riable appendage.  In  my  own  specimen, 
for  example,  it  has  never  been  used,  and  I 
have  seen  many  others  in  which  tho  hole 
has  not  been  bored  for  tho  insertion  of  tho 
string  that  ties  the  feathers  together. 

The  last  weapon  drawn  in  this  illustration 
is  hardly  worthy  of  tho  name.  It  is  a  dag- 
ger, and  is  shown  at  fig.  4.  At  fig.  2  of  the 
same  illustration  is  seen  an  implement 
which  is  Generally  mistaken  for  a  spear,  and 
is  labelled  as  such  in  many  a  collection.  It 
is,  however,  no  spear  at  all,  but  a  sceptre,  or 
staff  of  office  belonging  to  a  chief.  The 
Maori  name  is  E'Hani.  It  is  shaped  at  the 
butt  like  an  exceedingly  elongated  moral, 
and  indeed  tho  entire  implement  looks  as  if 
the  hani  and  the  merai  were  but  difi'erent 
modifications  of  tho  same  weapon. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  hani  is  no  spear, 
but  a  staff  of  office,  almost  identical  in  form 
with  that  which  was  borne  by  the  ancient 
kings  and  heralds  in  the  times  of  Troy.  At 
the  upper  end  is  seen  the  head,  whicli  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  point  of  a  spear, 
and  has  given  ground  to  the  notion  that  the 
innilemeut  in  question  is  really  a  spear. 
This  portion,  however,  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  ofrencc,  but  is  simply  a  conven- 
tional representation  of  the  human  tongue, 
which,  when  thrust  forth  to  its  utmost,  con- 
veys, according  to  Maori  ideas,  the  most 
bitter  insult  and  defiance.  When  the  chief 
wishes  to  make  war  against  any  tribe,  he 
calls  his  own  people  together,  makes  a  fiery 
oration,  and  repeatedly  thrusts  his  hani  in 
tlie  direction  of  the  enemy,  each  such  thrust 
being  accepted  as  a  putting  forth  of  the 
tongue  in  defiance. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  point  of  tho 
hani  is  really  intended  to  represent  the 
human  tongue,  the  remainder  of  it  is  carved 
into  a  grotesque  and  far-fetched  resemblance 
of  the  human  face,  the  chief  features  of 
which  are  two  enormous  circular  eyes  made 
of  haliotis  shell. 

Generally,  the  hani  is  ornamented  with 
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fealhors  liko  the  patu;  but  many  of  the 
Rtavos  arc  without  thi»  decoration,  which  i" 
looked  upon  lis  ft  more  non-ossentlAl.  Those 
staves  vary  greatly  in  length.  My  own 
«pec  men  i«  between  five  and  six  feet  in 
len«  I.,  and  is  without  the  feather  orna" 
mentH  whereas  others  are  not  more  than  a 
yard    In    length    and    are    decorated  wit 

Tl  rhio;^'^i'"'*''""r  '""8  ^'  themselve 
hnn  ni  fhn"'''  """"-'y  '«  tenacious  of  the 
hani  as  the  nierai,  and  do  not  seem  to  bo 
easy  if  it  be  put  out  of  their  reach.  Some 
years  ago  several  Maori  chiefs  came  to  visit 
En<f  and  and  were  taken  to  see  the  various 

^Tk'  ?u  ^f  "''""•    »"*  "hcthcr  they  wont 
to  the  theatre,  or  to  the  Zoological  Gardens 

Z^-   '""w?  '?."'''  "'•'y  invariably  took  tS 
hams    with    them,  sometimes    carrying    « 
short  one  for  convenience'  sake,  but  appear 
session.         '  '^'  greatest  value  torpos- 

One  of  these  curious  implements  In  mv 
collection  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  m<2 
of  ho  same  wood  as  the  patu.  If  htdd 
upright  the  resemblance  of  tL  point  to  the 
outstretched  tongue  is  not  very  nlain  b 1. 1 
•  /' ^«  l^«''l  Ijorizontally,  the  el-c'^^^Ts  quite 
altered,  and  he  whole  of  the  tip  is  seen  to 
roprosont  a  human  head  with  the  tfague 
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iment^d  Viith 


I.ps.  As  the  tonauo  is  only  a  convenUonal 
representation,  it  Is  coverecl  with  a  pattern 
a  rid-^e  running  along  the  centre,  and  each 
side  Tieing  marked  with  precisely  simUar 
curves  and  semi-spirals.  ^ 

In  spite  of  its  length,  it  really  makes  a 
very  convenient  walking-staff,  and  on  an 
emergency,  might  do  dufy  as  a  weapon  the 
tongue-hke  tip  being  sharp  eno«4  to  act 
as  a  spear  head,  and  the  flattened  bu  t  beini 
heavy  enough  to  stun  a  man  with  a  well" 
directed  blow.  My  specimen  does  not  po- 
scss  the  tuft  of  feathers  and  do^'s-Eair 
which  decorates  the  hani  shown  iH  the 
"weapons"  (fig.  2,  p.  841);  but  this  adorn- 
ment is  not  considered  as  formin-' a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  implement.  ° 

Before  a  party  engage  in  war,  they  think 
«  eimelves  t,ound  to  jSin  in  the'warVauco 
There  are  war  dances  in  almost  all  sava-e 
tribes,  but  that  of  the  New  Zealander  su"r- 
passes  them  all.  In  other  cases,  each  war- 
rior gives  himself  up  to  the  excitement  of 
the  nioment,  and  shouts,  yells,  dances  and 

nut'the'r ''^•P""^  ^^-^"^  ««e™"to"tlS- 
flr  ,1!  r  ^'\  ^u^°"  warrior's  dance  is  of  a 
far  dilferent  character,  being  guided  bv  a 

tinTS'theRns?'*'^'^'r-'^   '''■°^""  '«^^'»'-'h 
in-og?,i,"     ^"'''^°«  themselves  is  loose  and 

th?iJTlot^hrn "  >^  T"""'^^"  t'^^  ^hole  of 

Sth  scLho  n".H  ""^  ^y  ''^'"""S  "'cir  faces 

as  hifl.n  i      ^'■^'  -1°,  ^'  *"  '"'^'^e  themselves 

b  e  fbr  f  „  ^'  P°'''t''^-    ^^'^«n  "^^y  assem- 

in  lines  *'^„sHv'.k'  '^"T  ''"'''"^^  themselves 
»^ij  lines,  mostly  three  deen.  and  ovoifp  ihfh-^ 

"acurauy  piujsionate  disijosition  t^'thc  high- 


est p  tch  by  contorting  their  fncoa  and 
thrusting  out  their  tongues  as  an  act  of 
defiance,  Interspersihg  tfieso  gestures  with 
Jouts,  yells  and  chaTlenges  to  the  enemy! 
Tlio  lanco  tsclf  begins  with  stamping  tllo 
Z  '"  J'l'"'«ct  time  with  eacli  other,  the 
vigor  of  the  stamp  increasing  continually, 
ro      t"  '^^''"'""''"'^  increasing  In  similar 

Suddenly  with  a  yell,  the  whole  body  of 
men  leap  side-ways  into  the  air,  as  if  actu- 
ated b,   one  spirit,  and,  as  they  touch  the 
ground,  come  down  on  it  with  a  mlKhtv 
stamp  that  makes  the  earth  tremble.    The 
warsonp  is  raised,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  rhythm  the  men  leap  fVom  side  to  side 
each  time  coming  down  with  a  thud  as  o^ 
some  huge  engine.    The  effect  of  the  dance 
upon  the  performers  is  extraordinary.    It 
seems  to  make  them  for  the  time  absolute 
nianiacs,  their  whole  nature  being  civen  ud 
to  the  ftinous  excitement  of  the  moment. 
Thtir  faces  are  frightfully  contorted,  and 
thus  assume  an  absolutely  demoniacal  ex- 
pression. 

Even  when  war  is  not  impending,  the 
magic  influence  of  the  dance  aflWts  the  per- 
forniers  .as  strongly  as  if  they  were  close  to 
a  pah  or  fort  of  the  enemy,  ready  for  battle: 
and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
Maories  give  a  dance  in  honor  of  a  visitor, 
they  become  so  furiously  excited  that  they 
are  quito  dangerous  until  they  have  had 
tune  to  cool. 

On  one  such  occasion  a  party  of  Maories 
who  had  visited  a  ship  were  requested  to 
exhibit  their  war  dance,  and  very  good- 
naturedly  did  so.    But  in  a  short  time  their 
measured  leaps  became  so  vehement,  and 
their  stamp  so  powerful,  as  they  shoutod 
the  m.arti.af  rhymes  of  the   war  song,  that 
they  shook  the  whole  shin  as  if  by^lows 
of  a  battcrln-ram;  and  tlic  commanding 
officer,  fearful  that  they  would  absolutely 
smash  the  deck,  begged  them  to  desist.  His 
entreaties  were  in  vain,  even  if  ihey  were 
heard,  though  it  is  very  likely  that,  in  their 
tunous  excitement,  the  dancers  were  d  -af  to 
every  sound  except  the  war  song  which  they 
were  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices;  and 
the  dance  proceeded  to  its  end,  and  did  not 
cease  until  the  performers  were  quito  ex- 
hausted by  the  furious  exertions  they  had 
made.  •' 

The  most  ludicrous  part  of  the  dance  was 
the  conduct  of  the  chief     He  had  been 

i  in  ^^'^i*''  ^"*=>  attention,  and  prescntod 
with  a  full  suit  of  naval  uniform,  of  which 

stalked  about  the  deck  to  the  great  admira- 

whoff  ^^  '"'^J^f*^-  ^^^°  h%  was  asked 
Whether  the  war  dance  could  be  given,  ho  at 
once  ordered  his  followers  to  accede  to  the 
request,  and  at  first  stood  quietly  by  while 
^^^,  '^?"i  through  the  performance. 

liie  iiinucnco  of  the  dance  was,  however 
too  contagious  to  be  resisted,  and  rapidly 
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extended  itself  to  him.  First  he  merely 
swayed  his  body  in  rhythm  with  the  steps 
of  the  dancers,  then  he  joined  sotto  voce  m 
the  song,  then  he  began  to  stamp  in  time 
with  them,  and  at  last  threw  off  all  restraint, 
sprang  into  line,  and  leaped,  yelled,  and 
stamped  as  enthusiastically  as  any  of  them, 
splitting  his  new  garments  to  pieces,  and 
presentmg  a  very  sorry  sight  when  his  ex- 
citement had  died  away. 

The  illustfation  opposite  represents  a  por- 
tion of  a  party  of  warriors  as  they  appear 
when  performing  their  war  dance.  Only 
the  first  three  ranks  of  them  are  .een;  but 
the  reader  must  picture  for  himself  the  long 
lines  of  warriors  stretching  into  the  distance, 
numbering  often  from  one  to  two  hundred. 
The  leading  chief  is  seen  in  front,  with  his 

freen  jade  nierai  in  his  hand;  and  another 
ut  inferior  chief  is  stationed  behind  him. 
In  the  background  is  shown  a  portion  of  the 
pah  in  whi-Mi  the  dance  is  taking  place;  a 
chiefs  storehouse  for  food  is  seen  on  the 
right,  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  houses 
are  seated  the  women  who  are  watching  the 
dance. 

I  have  already  said  that  war  is  alwiiys  in 
the  thoughts  of  a  genuine  Maori.  Unlike 
the  vaporing  Fiji  warrior,  who  is  always 
ready  to  boast,  and  seldom  ready  to  fight, 
preferring  to  knock  his  enemy  on  the  head 
when  asleep,  th$  Maori  is  a  brave  soldier, 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  childhood  to 
deeds  of  war.  A  mimic  war  forms  one  of 
the  favorite  games  of  the  Maori  children, 
though  it  is  necessarily  restricted  to  boys. 
Just  as  boys  of  our  country  build  snow  cas- 
tles, and  attack  and  defend  them  with  snow- 
balls, so  do  the  young  New  Zealanders 
build  miniature  forts,  and  enact  on  a  small 
scale  the  deeds  of  actual  war,  using  ligiii 
sticks  instead  of  the  meraijand  patu.  They 
makb  their  forts  by  erecting  mounds  of 
earth,  and  building  the  fortresses  of  stakes, 
in  exact  imitation  of  the  more  substantial 
architecture  of  the  veritable  pah. 

These  ingenious  pahs  well  exemplify  the 
whole  system  of  Maori  warfare.  The  two 
opposing  parties  seldom  meet  each  other  in 
the  open  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  Euro- 
pean warfare;  neither  do  they  employ  an 
irregular  skirmishing  fight  among  trees  or 
under  cover,  as  is  the  case  with  many  sav- 
age tribes.  The  attacking  party  is  sure  to 
be  very  superior  in  numbers  to  their  foes, 
and  the  latter,  knowing  that  this  will  be  the 
case,  resort  to  the  system  of  fortification, 
and  entrench  themselves  in  forts,  or  pahs. 

These  pahs  are  marvellous  examples  of 
uncivilized  engineering,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  fulfil.  They  are  always  plated  in 
some  strong  situation,  sometimes  on  the  sea- 
shore, sometimes  on  heights,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  strongest  are  built  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  perpendicular  precipice,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  attackedon  three  sides,  while  the 


fourth  can  only  be  approached  by  a  narrow 
and  awkward  path,  along  which  only  a  few 
men  can  pass,  and  which  can  be  defended 
by  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  the 
besieged.    (See  p.  835.) 

Taking  one  of  these  jpahs  is  really  a  great 
enterprise  for  the  natives,  and  before  they 
knew  the  use  of  firearms  it  is  wonderful 
that  they  ever  took  a  pah  at  all.  M&ny  of 
them  are  indeed  impregnable,  and,  until 
firearms  were  introduced  into  the  colony, 
could  bid  defiance  to  all  enemies.  They 
were  so  situated  that  by  merely  rolling 
stones  down  the  approach  the  path  could  be 
cleared  of  every  foe.  They  arc  surrounded 
with  trenches,  and  have  ingenious  sally- 
ports so  constructed  that  the  del'enders  can 
issue  from  unexpected  parts  of  the  fort, 
make  a  sudden  attack  on  the  assailants,  and 
retreat  through  the  same  aperture  when 
they  have  attained  their  purpose. 

They  are  fenced  round  with  very  strong 
posts,  lashed  together  so  firmly  that  they  are 
able  io  resist  any  ordinarv  attack.  Since 
firearms  were  introduced,  the  Maories  have 
modified  the  structure  of  the  palis  to  suit 
their  new  weappns,  throwing  out  angles  to 
secure  a  flanking  fire,  jmd  filling  the  interior 
with  trenches  in  which  the  defenders  can 
lie  secure  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Since 
they  learned  the  terrible  power  of  shells,  the 
natives  have  learned  to  construct  "trav- 
erses," i.  e.  cross-walls,  in  the  trenches, 
which  not  only  guard  the  inmates  from  the 
fragments  of  the  shells,  but  prevent  an  en- 
filading fire  from  doing  much  damage.  Kifle- 
pits  are  also  constructed  with  singular  inge- 
nuity. One  pah  was  remarkable  for  being 
built  over  a  number  of  boiling  springs,  which 
were  used  as  traps  for  the  enemy  when  the 
ibrt  was  besieged. 

The  reader  may  remember  the  unfortu- 
nate business  at  the  Gate  Pah,  at  Tauranga. 
When  taken  by  storm,  the  pah  appeared  to 
be  empty  and  deserted,  the  natives  having 
apparently  escaped,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, when  they  found  the  place  no  longer 
tenable.  They  had,  however,  laid  a  trap, 
into  which  the  assailants  fell.  When  the 
latter  had  scattered  themselves  over  the 
interior,  and  were  quite  off  their  guard, 
picking  up  arms,  utensils,  and  other  objects 
lying  ctirelessly  about,  a  terrific  musketry 
fire  was  opened  from  under  their  very  feet, 
the  natives  having  constructed  pits  in  which 
they  hid  themselves  until  the  enemy  were 
attracted  within  their  range  by  the  weapons 
and  implements  which  they  had  laid  on  pur- 
pose to  act  as  a  bait.  The  men,  who  were 
entirely  off  their  guard,  and  many  of  whom 
besides  were  but  raw  recruits,  were  struck 
with  a  sudden  panic,  and,  with  a  few  hon- 
orable exceptions,  rushed  out  of  the  pah,  fol- 
lowed and  cut  up  by  the  fire  of  the  wily  foe. 
Of  course  the  repulse  was  but  temporary; 
but  such  a  stratagem  iis  this  is  Kiifflcient  to 
show  the  military  genius  of  the  Maori,  who, 
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THE  CHEEP  E'HOl^^GL 


!S^/.ifu^I?^'?J*-^°^'»y'  *«  °ne  that  cannot 
be  despised  with  impunity.    This  system  of 

mSeVf^'ir'^y  bysu/prise  is  llTZml 
mode  of  fighting  among  the  Maories  who 
display  wonder^l  ingenuity  in  contriving 

fhi,"' w',,^"**  '"**'='°i  "^«  enemy  ^ntf 
them  When  we  were  Hrst  driven  into  war 
with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  we  w^re 
frequently  entrapped  in  an  ambuscade-  and 
in  one  case  the  hidden  enemy  were ^o  close 
to  our  men,  their  dusky  forms  bein  -idden 
la  the  shadows  of  the  bush,  that  manv  of  the 
soldiers  who  escaped  with  life  had  their 
faces  completely  tattooed  with  grains  of 
unburnt  powder  from  the  muskets  of  the 

If  the  assailants  succeed  iu  taking  the  pah 
a  terrible  massacre  always  ensues.  Every 
man  is  killed  who  is  capable  of  w  eiain^  a 

TrXT'^V'l*'^"  ^^"'"^^  ^^^  children  are 
earned  off  to  become  the  slaves  of  the  con- 
querors-a  doom  from  which,  as  I  Imve 
already  stated,  there  is  no  escape:  the  un! 
fortunate  women,  their  children,  and   any 

possibility  of  release,  not  even  their  own 
ribe  being  able,  according  to  Maori  law  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  captors  '^'  ^ 
The  bodies  of  the  warriors  are  of  cour<,P 
reserved  to  be  baked  and  eaten  Sometimes 
even  the  prisoners  fall  victims  to  the  thTrst 
for  blood  which  characterizes  these  islanders  • 
and  m  this  respect  the  women  are  as  bad  i' 
the  men,  if  not  worse.  For  examnle  th^ 
™ul  wife  of  a  very  great  chie7ia^  cd 
Kv  i*"p''  ^^^^  accustomed,  even  thou /h 
blind,  to  murder  some  of  the  captives,  whin 

Jiusband  Her  own  end  was,  however  more 
^-agic  han  that  of  any  of  her  viSs 
E'Hongi  was  in  the  habit  of  making  Zo; 
excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  country" 
in  which  he  took  his  'wife  with  him  O^n' 
?!  of  these  excursions  she  fell  sick  and 
had  to  be  left  behind.  In  consequence  of 
her  blindness,  added  to  her  debility  she 
was  unable  to  act  in  her  own  defence  and  a 
number  of  dogs,  discovering  Tr  weaknis 
tore  her  to  pieces  and  devoured  her  ' 

1  bhe  seems,  however,  to  have  been  n 
woman  of  unexceptionally  stron- feeSnffs  of 
vengeance.    "  Sh^,  had,"  fvrites  "Mr  An%«f 

lt«t    i"''u''^T"''"^  *o  ^"end    upon   fier 
tt     ThHiH,"  '""'T'^  ^  ^tronnttl!,h-' 

l^d  Ln  w    ''"'^  creature  was  interesting 

land  good-tempered,  and  her  mistresVwn« 

■spared    the   experience   of  the   misprv  «♦ 
IsWery;  she  was  only  a  favorite.       ^  ""^ 

Vi  -SiSrof  Sr'bThlJ'aTr 

rgr^eat'^^irVe^'^r  ^"^'^^''"-^^^^ 
retribution  came  ;yerlho"heart^  of  the  bll 
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reared  mother;  and  she  carried  the  child  to 
the  water  and  cruelly  suffocated  her  in  sa? 
isfaction  of  her  selfish  sorrow  " 

It  was  not  long  after  this  incident  tha* 
she  met  with  her  death.  When  she  wm 
left  behind,  a  small  shed  was  erected  o^ 

s'uSVofS""  ^^"''^H^^  customf  !and'a 
fhP^y  ?  ^°?^  ^^.  P^^ced  near  her.  V  hen 
the  party  returned  the  shed  was  lying  pros" 
trate,  and  among  its  ruins  were  the  w&tened 

This  same  E'Hongi  was  a  really  remark- 
able  man,  and  earned  a  great  name  fo^w^s" 
dom  and  courage     Having  made  a  voyZe 

aSuSon'*'"^  ^^"^""^^'^  --^"ts^S 
acthf  Iffh^^''^  *°  '"?  °^°  country  ex- 

soSwhattsu^LTy'wa'Ld^ee^^-"^"'^ 
on  between  the  Wr^kS  S  otr  tSes" 
m  which  the  former  had,  after  many  vicS 
tudes,  been  victorious,  and,  after  finally  con 

arms  among  tTie  best  warriors,  and  when  he 

ind  tZS*''^  *^^™ '"  '^'  "«°  of  The  Sew 
and  terrible  weapons,  entered  the  Waikat/^ 

country  and  attacked'  their  great  pah  calfed 

Matuketuke.    The  Waikatol,  having  only 

whkh  i"A;'f '^  r* '''^^•»§«»nk  the  trf  n?hS 
Which  in  these  days  are  dug  in  every  nah 
that  IS  intended  to  resist  an  assauKould 
not  contend  against  firearms,  Sin  a  few 
minutes  the  fort  was  taken.  It  was  in  thS 
enpgementthat  Horomona  and  Te  When^ 
Whero  were  captured. 

The  slaughter  on  this  occasion  was  terri- 
ble two  thousand  warriors  being  iSdS 
their  bodies  eaten  by  the  victorious  t'rfbe 
who  built  yast  numbers  of  ovens  for  tho 

sTaif'  &rr  "f  ^««J^'"g  "^e  bodies  of  Z 
mn  n.  f  I  ™''"y  y*'^''^  afterward  the  re- 
Zh«%  ^  ^^.t  "''^"'J  •*"''  *'»«  whitened  bones 

as  tokprn?.TT'*  ^r'""'  ""'Sht  be  seen 
as  tokens  of  the  terrible  scone,  where  fenqii 
were  kept  up  until  all  the  bodils  had  S 

ftifswa^"  °^*"'''^^  '^""^^'^  to  have 
One  of  the  very  muskets  which  were  used 
on  this  occasion,  and  which  was  given  by 
George  ly.  to  E'  Ilongi  when  h%  yisiteJ 
?ir^T  ^'  'a,"'''^  \"  the  collection  of  Colonel 
1      .r-n-^-  Alexander.    It  is  one  of  the  reeu- 

gaspS"'         '"'''  "•'•«^«'-«°tly  termed  a 

Prisoners  without  number  were  captured 
on  this  occasion:  and  indood  th^  ».,4ii" -f 
maves  thus  obtained  so  far  exceeded  tlle-'de- 
mand  for  them,  that  the  Nga  Puis  killed 
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many  of  them  on  their  journey  home, 
merely  to  rid  themselves  of  them.  E'  Hongi, 
though  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  ue- 
termmed  courage,  not  to  say  ferocity,  when 
engaged  in  war,  and  rather  disposed  to  be- 
have in  an  overbearing  manner  toward 
those  Avhom  he  considered  as  his  inferiors, 
was  at  the  same  time  peculL  r'y  mild  and 
courteous  in  his  demeanor  to  his  equals, 
and  toward  strangers  was  remarkable  for 
his  gentle  courtesy. 

There  was  another  very  celebrated  chief 
of  a  somewhat  similar  name,  Hongi-Hongi, 
who  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
his  ^reat  predecessor.  One  feat  of  this 
warrior  is  so  characteristic  that  it  deserves 
mention.  He  was  leading  an  attack  on  a 
pah  near  Mount  Egmont,  captured  it,  and, 
according  to  custom,  killed  the  warriors, 
and  took  the  rest  of  the  inmates  as  his 
slaves.  Sixty  of  these  unfortunate  beings 
fell  to  the  share  of  Hongi,  who  drove  them 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  with  his  green  jade 
merai,  all  the  way  to  his  home,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

This  chief  was  px'oof  against  the  mission- 
aries of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Angas  once  asked 
him  whether  he  was  a  mihanari,  i.  e.  a  Pro- 
testant convert,  or  a  pikopo,  i.  e.  a  Eoman 
Catholic.  Hongi  denied  that  he  was  either 
one  or  the  other,  and  confessed  with  glee 
tha*^  he  was  a  revera,  or  devil,  i,  e.  that  he 
still  remained  a  heathen. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  intolerance  in 
religious  matters  has  been  fostered  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  made  it  their  business  to 
repress  any  such  feeling.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  Protestant  converts  regard  their 
Boman  Catholic  brethren  as  reveras,  or 
devils,  while  the  latter  have  allied  them- 
selves with  their  acknowledged  heathen 
countrymen;  and  thus,  under  the  pretence 
of  religion,  the  customary  feuds  are  kept 
up  with  perhaps  even  additional  bitterness. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the 
reader,  on  the  820th  page,  a  portrait  of 
Hongi-Hongi,  as  he  appeared  in  the  year 
1844,  dressed  in  his  full  panoply  of  war 
costume.  This,  of  course,  would  be  doifed 
before  Tie  went  into  actual  fight.  In  his 
ear  is  one  of  the  green  jade  ornaments 
which  have  already  been  described,  and  in 
his  right  hand  he  bears  his  merai,  the  cele- 
brated weapon  with  which  he  drove  the 
slaves  before  him.  He  is  represented  as 
standing  just  inside  the  wall  of  his  pah, 
a  position  which  he  insisted  on  taking 
up,  and  having  his  portrait  drawn  to 
send  to  the  Queen  of  Ergland.  In  fact,  he 
was  so  decided  on  thi  ^  nr/int,  that  he  refused 
to  let  Mr.  Angas  leave  the  pah  until  the  por- 
trait was  completed.  The  portion  of  the 
pah  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration  gives 
a  good  idea  of  this  kind  of  fortification,  the 
enormous  posts  with  their  circular  tops 
being  sunk  deeply  into  the  ground,  and 
Bmauer  posts  placed  between  them;  a  hor- 


izontal pole  is  laid  across  them;  and  the 
whole  is  firmly  lashed  together,  either  with 
the  ordinary  phormium  rope,  or  with  the 
stem  of  the  wild  vino. 

Warfare  among  the  Maories,  fierce  and 
relentless  as  it  may  be  in  some  particulars, 
is  not  devoid  of  a  sort  of  chivalry  which 
somewhat  relieves  it  from  its  more  lerocious 
aspect.  There  is,  for  example,  a  well-known 
code  of  military  etiquette  which  is  some- 
times exhibited  in  a  mode  that  to  us  seemg 
rather  ludicrous. 

For  example,  the  Waikatos  and  Taranaki 
tribes  were  at  war  as  usual,  and  the  Waikato 
were  besieging  a  pah  belonging  to  their 
enemies.  The  pah,  however,  was  too  strong 
for  them;  and  moreover  the  defenders  had 
contrivea  to  get  hold  of  several  guns  be- 
longing to  a  vessel  that  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  shore,  and  had  induced  some  Euro- 
peans to  mount  and  work  them,  which  they 
did  with  sucli  success  that  the  Waikatos 
were  forced  at  last  to  abandon  the  siege. 

But,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contest,  a 
vessel  appeared  in  the  ofling,  and  a  truce 
was  immediately  concluded  in  order  to  allow 
both  parties  to  trade.  Accordingly,  both 
the  besiegers  and  besieged  set  off'  amicably 
to  tlie  vessel,  and,  having  completed  their 
bargains,  returned  to  resume  their  hostili- 
ties. A  very  amusing  scene  then  occurred. 
The  Taranakis,  who  were  the  besieged 
party,  had  much  the  best  of  the  trading, 
as  they  possessed  a  large  quantity  of  dressed 
flax,  or  phormium,  and  exchanged  it  for  a 
quantity  of  tobacco. 

Now  tobacco  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxu- 
ries that  a  New  Zealander  can  possess;  and 
unfortunately  for  the  besieging  Waikatos, 
they  had  no  tobacco.  They  had,  however, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  muskets,  which  they 
had  taken  in  an  attack  upon  another  pah, 
while  the  besieged  were  very  short  of  arms. 
So  they  struck  up  a  trade,  the  Waikatos 
being  so  inordinately  desirous  of  obtaining 
tobacco,  that  they  gave  in  return  fire-arms 
which  were  to  be  turned  against  themselves, 

"  The  scene,"  writes  Mr.  Angas,  "  as  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witness,  must  have  been 
most  ludicrous.  The  Waikato  thrust  his 
musket  half-May  through* the  jialisades  of 
the  pah,  retaining,  however,  a  firm  hold  of 
his  property  until  the  intending  purchaser 
from  within  thrust  out  in  a  similar  manner 
the  quantity  of  tobacco  he  was  willing  to 
give;  neither  party  relinquishing  his  hold 
of  the  property  about  to  change  hands  until 
ho  had  secured  a  firm  grasp  of  that  offered 
by  his  adversary." 

The  chief  who  led  the  Waikatos  on  this 
occasion  was  the  celebrated  Wiremu  Nera, 
or  William  Taylor;  the  former  name  being 
the  nearest  approach  that  the  Maories  can 
make  to  the  proiier  pronunciation.  His 
Maori  name  was  Te  Awaitaia,  and  he  was 
widely  celebrated  for  his  dauntless  courage 
and  his  geueralship  iu  couducliug  or  resiai- 
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ing  an  attack.  Being  closely .  allied  with 
the  famouy  chief  Te  Whero-Whero  (or  Po- 
tatau)  he  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the 
combats  between  the  Waikatos  and  tiie 
T.aranakis,  On  one  of  his  warlike  expedi- 
tions he  took  a  pah  containing  nearly  eigh- 
teen hundred  irilLibitants,  and,  of  course, 
killed  nearly  all  of  them,  and  carried  the 
survivors  as  slaves  into  the  Waikato  dis- 

Latterly,  he  embraced  Christianity,  and 
became  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  peace  as 
lie  had  been  in  that  of  war.  When  he 
became  a  Ciiristian,  To  Whero-Whero  was 
so  well  aware  of  his  value  as  a  warrior,  that 
he  exclaimed  to  those  who  brought  him  the 
news,     I  have  lost  my  right  arm!  " 

Although  repulsed  on  this  occasion  by 
the  three  guns  taken  from  the  wrecked  sliip 
the  Waikatos  wero  not  discouraged,  and 
made  a  second  attack.  The  Taranakis,  how- 
ever, had  seen  too  much  of  Waikato  cour- 
age to  risk  a  second  siege,  and  so  quietly 
made  oft,  some  two  thousand  in  number 
accompanied  by  the  Europeans  who  had 
served  the  guns  for  them.  The  latter  very 
rightly  spiked  the  guns  when  they  left  the 
pah,  so  that  when  the  Waikatos  came  ao-ain 
and  took  the  pah,  they  found  it  dese?ted, 
and  the  guns  useless  to  the  captors. 

The  Taranakis  lived  in  deadly  fear  of  the 
powerful  and  warlike  Waikatos,  and,  but  for 
the  love  whicli  they  felt  toward  their  native 
country,  would  have  fled,  and  left  the  con- 
querors to  take  quiet  possession.    They  were 
even  obliged   to  have  tlieir  plantations  in 
tlie  bush,  where  none  but  the  owner  could 
find  thorn;  for  they  feared,  and  with  reason, 
that  If  their  dreaded  enemies  could  discover 
the  sources  whence  their  provisions  were 
obtained,    they  would    destroy    the  whole 
plantation,  and  leave  their  victims  to  starve 
Ihcy  were  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  alarm 
about  a  suspected  invasion  by  their  power- 
ful neighbors,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
fire  was  seen  in  the  distance,  every  one  took 
It  for  granted  to  be  a  firo  lighted  by  the 
waikatos,  and  in  consequence   every  one 
kept  awake  all  night,  ready  to   give  the 
alarm  at  the  first  unwonted  sight  or  sound 
Among  the  New  Zealanders  is  a  custom 


of  retaliation  which  is  found  with  but  little 
variation  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  If 
blood  has  been  shed,  the  friends  of  the  dea«l 
man  issue  from  the  pah,  with  the  determi- 
nation of  killing  the  first  person  whom  they 
may  happen  to  meet.  Should  he  belong  to 
an  mimical  tribe,  so  much  the  better;  should 
he  belong  to  the  same  tribe,  so  much  the 
worse;  for  in  either  case  he  is  killed.  On 
such  an  occasion  one  of  the  avengers  would 
be  bound  to  kill  his  own  brother,  should  he 
happen  to  be  the  first  man  who  came  in  the 
way  of  the  party. 

Such  an  exercise  of  vengeance  is  rather 
an    inconvenient    one    to    those    who    are 
engaged  in  it;  for  they  are  forbidden  the 
use  of  their  ordinary  comforts,  they  may 
not  eat  any  food  exc('i)t  that  which  is  indif/- 
enous  to  New  Zealand,  and,  above  all,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  smoke.    When,  therefore 
they  have  beon  unable  to  find  any  human 
being  whom,  they      a  sacrifice,  the  aid  of 
the  priest,  or  tohunga,  is  called  in.      He 
pulls  up  a  tuft  of  grass,  and,  after  repeatin<r 
one  of  the  many  incantations  which  .ibounS 
in  New  Zealand  lore,  and  of  which  neither 
the  hearers  nor  the  reciter  understand  one 
word  in  ten,  he  throws  the  grass  into  the 
nearest  stream,  in  token  that  the  aven<^er8 
are  released  from  their  vow.    Blood    h'ow- 
ever,  must  still  be  shed;  but  after  this  cere- 
mony has  been  performed,  the  blood  of  any 
iving  thing,  even  though  it  be  a  bird,  is 
held  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  traditional  cus- 
tom of  the  Maori  race. 

Elaborate  rites  closely  allied  with  this 
ceremony  are  employed  both  before  and 
after  battle;  but,  as  they  belong  rather  to 
tlie  subject  of  religion  than  of  war,  we  will 
postpone  them  for  the  present. 

As  the  New  Zealanders  know  that  it  is  a 
point  of  military  honor  conil)ined  with  per- 
sonal gratification  to  cat  the  bodies  of  slain 
enemies,  they  arc  equally  desirous  of  secur- 
ing the  bodies  of  their  foes  and  of  carryin'^ 
oft  those  who  have  fallen  on  their  own  side" 
and  m  many  instances  tlie  anxiety  to  save 
those  who  li.ave  fallen  has  caused  others  to 
share  the  same  fate  wfiile  attempting  to 
carry  off  their  dead  or  wounded  comrades. 
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Wai^  is  caiTied  on  quito  as  much  by  water 
as  by  land,  i^i  i  a  chief  wiio  know  tlio  prin- 
cipK's  of  s<>o(i  K*"H'valship  always  uses  the 
sea  as  well  as  tlio  land  to  servo  as  a  basis 
for  his  attai'k.  For  this  reason  the  Maories 
take  care  to  build  their  pahs  in  spots  where 
they  are  well  defended  troni  attack  both  on 
the  seaward  and  the  landward  side.  .Some 
of  lliem  arc  on  the  very  verge  of  high- 
water  mark,  while  others  arc  nerelied  on 
the  tops  of  cliils,  the  base  or  wliicb  is 
W.oshed  by  the  waves. 

One  of  die  most  picturesque  of  these  is  a 
pali  situate  near  Mount  Egmont,  and  known 
l)V  the  name  of  the  Waimate  Pah.  There 
is  a  elilf  that  rises  j)erpendicularly  .some  four 
or  five  hundred  feet  .above  the  level  of  the 
water  which  laves  its  foot,  and  on  the  very 
summit  of  this  clilV  is  situated  the  jiah  in 
quest idu.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  con- 
taining many  houses  and  is  fortified  with 
the  usual  wooden  fi'nc(\  In  order  to  render 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  impregnable,  the 
only  api)roach  is  by  a  very  narrow  and  very 
steep  path,  that  cannot  be  ascended  except 
by  people  who  have  strong  heads,  the  path 
being  r-o  narrow,  so  steep,  and  so  dangerous 
that  two  nuMi  could  defend  it  against  filly. 

In  his  warlike^  exiieditions  E'llougi  made 
great  use  of  bis  canoes,  taking  them  inland 
as  far  as  they  would  go,  and  then  having 
them  draggeti  over  land  to  the  next  river. 

These  canoes  |)lay  so  important  a  part  in 
tlje  life  of  a  New  Zealander,  whether  in 
war  or  peace,  that  they  require  a  det.ailed 
description.  T'lv  canoes  are  of  several 
kinds,  aceordin.'  <  >  the  work  which  they 
have  to  perform.  !  he  simplest  form  of  the 
New  Zenlandor's  canoe  is  little  more  than  a 
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trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  into  a  sort  of 
trough.  Ueiug  incaitable  of  withsiandiup; 
rough  weather,  this  canoe  is  only  used  upon 
rivers.  Some  of  these  canoes',  which  are 
called  by  the  name  of  k(iu}i(i}iiin,  are  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  in  'englh,  and  in  the  widest 
part  not  cxeeedini!;  a  yard  in  "beam."  A 
j)lcutil'ul  sui)i)ly  ot  fern  leaves  is  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe,  and  ui)on  these  the 
passengers  recline.  Canoes  of  a  similar 
character,  called  tlimi,  ai-e  usetl  in  tlio 
inland  lakes,  and  sit  so  low  in  the  water 
that  they  apijcar  to  have  no  gunw.ale. 

Owing  to  their  want  of  beam,  these  canoes 
are  as  easily  upset  as  the  slight  skiffs  in 
which  races  are  rcwed  on  English  rivers. 
The  agile  Maori,  accustomiul  from  child- 
hood to  balance  himself  in  these  crank  ves- 
sels, traverses  them  with  ease  and  security, 
but  an  Eiu'opean  generally  upsets  four  or  five 
canoes  before  ho  learns  how  to  enter  or 
leave  them  pro[>erly.  The  natives  manaso 
these  canoes  with  wonderful  skill,  and,  appa- 
rently regardless  of  the  risk  of  capsizuig 
the  canoe,  dash  their  jjaddles  into  the  water 
with  ftu'ious  energy,  driving  up  spray  on  all 
sides,  and  making  the  canoi-  and  its  rowers 
look  at  a  distance  like  sonu;  gigantic  centi- 
pede dashing  through  the  water^ 

The  vessels,  however,  of  which  the  Mao- 
ries arc  most  fond,  and  on  which  they  ex- 
pend the  most  labor,  are  the  large  canoes  in 
which  the  .un-riors  embark  when  on  a  citm- 
paign.  Tln-.siianoes  are  made  from  the  cow- 
rie i)ine  (1  lu  same  tree  which  furnishes  the 
aromatic  ;:;  iui  already  mentioned);  and  the 
tree  h-'uy,  a  very  large  one,  the  natives  are 
able  V.  !;iake  their  canoes  of  considerable  j 
size,    ''ome.  of  these  eauoes  are  upward  of ! 


THE  War  canoe. 
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eghtyfeot  in  length  and  in  conscnuonco  aro 
abl.  to  carry  a  great  „u,„ber  of  Wrriors 

riicy  an,    buiit   in   rather  an  olihomtc 
manner      Fn-st   tiie    trougli-liko   vS     " 
Umm'.d  from  tho  tree  trunE;  and  if  it  woi.^ 
.A  m  that  8tat«,  It  would  b'o  si  n,  ly'v  ve  J 
larg.,  kuupapa.     As,  however,  it  is  inteS 
or  sea  voyages,  and  mav  h/vve  to  en  hire 
•ouglMvoather;  it  is  nuicfi  wider  in  ,,r  Z  -^ 
t.on  than    i,o  boat  which  is  only  use    „„ 
rivers,  and  is,  moreover,  rendore.l  in  re  hc"" 
worthy  by  gunwales,    'hiese  are  made  se  . 
a  ately  and  are  lashed  firmly  to  tho  s  des  Ct 
the  boat  bv  thn  or,1lnnm,  rt.,J _  "' 


m 


the  boat  by' tho" ordinary  Vlax  ropes." 
I  the  head  and  stern  of  tho  ci 


Siru  y;^  I  *^'"-^'-'9.  exactly  similar  in 
ciui.iLtci  to  tho  specimens  of  nativo  arf 
winch  have  already  boon  .lescribed  TlS 
are  p.erce.l  with  tho  most  elaborate  pattern^ 
which  have  as  their  basis  the  contour  oS 


..,.,,    ^„„   ntMiii-snirai 
I,...,    ,i,r~"'H"  "■  sniglo  canoe  head  will 
hive   lltyor  sixty  human  faces  on  it,cac 
with  the  tongue  protrudod,  with  the  cheeks 
an    forehead  covere.l  with  tattooed    nes  3 

ti.ssiieil.    llu,  modowhch  a  native  .idonN 
wh^ri  carving  these  elaborate  patS rs'^i^ 

A.tl(u-  shaping  out  tho  general  form  of  tl„. 
artice  to  be  carved,  ho  fixes  on  so    o  „    t 

uch   he   thinks  will   be  suitable  Z 'u 
nurpoH.  an,    carves  a  humm  head  upon 
When  this  is  completed,  he  pitches  ip  a    , 
second  spot  at  some  distance'  Iroiri  th '   1  •« 
an  1  carves  another  head,  proceedi  ,"„  this 
W  until  he  has  carved'as  many  Fiead 
lio  thinks  the  pattern  will  require 

He  next  furnishes  tho  heads  with  bodies 
and  limbs,  which  are  always  represented  hi 
a  very  s,,u;it  .and  ungainly^nanner,'"  i  fi 
m    the  ya(;ant    snacos  with    the    beaut  f  1 

and'oive"'''',?"'^^'- 'V""'?'.  '^  ^-ell  to  dn  w 
an  I  ( a,  vo.     1  ho  minute  elaboration  of  .some 

bin      nil '''^"'  "''"?"?  '*'  ««  '"^••'^^''f"  that  it 
b   lies  .al  power  of  description,  and  nothin. 
but  a  well  exeeuted  photograpl  could  ■  "ve  a 

shiT^V;  ?n"'  '^''  beauty-of'the  worC- 
SI  p.  It  IS  a  marvellous  example  of  the  de- 
velop,n,-nt  of  art  under  difficulties.  It  is 
quite  uniiiuo  in  its  character,  so  that  no  one 
wlK)  ,s  acjuainted  with  the  subject  can  fo,  a 
"lonu.nt  mistake  a  piece  of  New  Zealand 
carving  for  that  of  any  other  country 
l^!si(lo3  carving  tho  canoes,   the    Maori 

will  k  "'or  1"^  ^™i""»  •"  token  of  the 
fnt        •?.'■'';''''  '"*''    deconites    them    pro- 
fuely  with  bunches  of  feathers  and  do™s 

to  the  n  111;''"  W.  t»  V"'^'^  ^'^  ^''^^ ' 

Scr  °  '*''*'  "'*''"  f''"™  t'le 

Like  more  civilized  nations,  the  NewZea- 
anders  give  names  to  their  canoeT  and 
Z"^  ^.:^''^^\  in  selecting  tho  most'Cn- 
s-oa^   tiucs  that  they  can  invent.    For  ex- 


ample, one  canoo  la  called  Maratuhal  i  « 

tV.ar'co!!«n^'''r'  ""'>»t'"^r«   have  namea 
mat  coincide  almost  exactly  with  <>i..    i.. 
v.ncibles,  Terribles,  iCnLX  Z  tt 

m.u-t!i?1  ^"ff  '^'■^  '■"rnished  with  a  very  ro- 
markablo  sail  made  of  the  raupo  rush     It  Is 
«>na  1  „,  proportion  to  the  si/J  ot'  he  "vessel 
U  can 'f."'''- "  f  "'^'^^  '^"'l  ^«  -  arni  ged  ha^ 

=SiiX:'^;';js--"a'^s 

n  one  of  these  war  canoes,  Hingin<'  soiil's  in 
i '""»"'«  «troke,  and  guicled*].,^!.  ",  '^',^" 
m  ,n  S- M  '^  "  conductor  who  stan.ls  in  thf 
1  e  sm."  iw  *'"""''M>':'."ni>ti"g  the  words  of 
tlio  song,  and  beating  time  for  the  naddlors 
with  a  stijff  which  1,e  hohls  in  h  «  nd 
Owing  to  the  power  of  the  water  in  refl.S 
soun.l,  the  measured  chant  of  the  adj  .^ 
song  can  be  heard  on  a  river  long  beC  tl  o 
canoe  comes  in  sight. 

Mr.  Angas  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  journey  in  a  Maori  canoe.     Aft.  i  men- 
tuming    hat  tho  vessel  was  so  dc"./,  ly  l"d  "n 
that  Its  8id.,.s  were  not  more  than  tw,  hSes 
almvc    the  water,  he  proceeds  as  fo/w 
ihc  paddles  were  plied  with  great  sW?.' 
I.e  exertions  of  the  .,ativ(^s  beiil  s   mEid 
l)y  the  animat<Kl  shouting  son- °ke  t       in 
cessaiiLIy  by  the  one  or  .aher  Cf  tl  o    /arty 
At  length  the  spla-shing  was  so  vio ien    that 
we  became  nearV<lrenclied,an<l  on  m  uest- 
i.ig  the  Maori  before  us  to   lirow  less  water 
in  our  faces,  he  replied  with  a  proverb  com 
non  among  them,  that  'No  one  is  ,  rv  "vhJ 

The?  b'ul"'}'"'*'^  '^^'■?  '"  excellent  si,irits. 
Ihey  liad  been  on  a  long  jouniev  to  AnA- 
and,  where  they  had  seen  the  2/1  (S 
lan,  or  stranger)    in  his  settlement   and 
o  whicrr*^  •""">'  «'shts  of  civin.Wlou 
to  whith   they  were  previously  straii-crs 
llieyhad  also  purchased  articfes  of  K- 
lean  manufacture,  and    longing  to  return 
home  to  the  peaceful  hauk.?of"tIie  Wa     " 
..  present  them  to  their  frieiuls  as  toke  a 
ot    their    regard.      Their  wild,   deafen  n- 
songs,  with  their  heads  all  undulatin"  a"? 
every  stroke,  the  contortions  of  t  e     e°Vcs 
and  their  bare,  tawny  shoulders,  finel7de: 
vcloping  their  muscles  as  they   ill  daslS 
I  their  paddles  simultaneously  into  the  water 
Zitt  '''""  "'  once'novel  aiuran[: 

"Tire  canoo  songs  are  generally  impro- 
vised,  and  frequently  have  reference  to  pass- 
mg  objects.    Such  ejaculations  a.s  the'^fol- 


--n.-".p— ^.    oui-u  ejaculations  as  the  fol- 

owing  were  uttered  by  our  companions  4 

£?,/"«fli;'^*^i  °l"  "'«"•  voices,  'l>un?awa;-i 

iw.\Vlrp'7,i    ^,""   *'^™y"    *Wj,'    into  the 

I  water!      'Break  your  backs,'   &c.    From 
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the  prow  of  one  of  the  canoes  a  native  flute 
'sounded  plaintively.  This  is  a  very  rude 
and  inipert'uct  instrument,  and  they  do  not 
play  it  with  any  degree  of  skill,  it  having 
onjy  two  or  three  notes."  The  flute  in  ques- 
tion is  that  which  is  made  of  human  bone, 
and  has  been  described  on  a  previous  page. 
It  is  played  by  placing  the  orifice  against 
one  nostril,  and  stopping  the  other  with  the 
finger. 

When  the  natives  proceed  on  a  journey  in 
their  canoes,  they  are  so  sure  of  their  own 
skill  and  management  that  they  overload 
them  to  a  degree  which  would  cause  an  im- 
mediate capsize  in  most  countries.  One 
chief,  named  Wirihona,  who  was  travelling 
with  his  family,  afforded  a  curious  examiile 
of  overloading  a  boat  with  impunity.  The 
canoe  was  delicate  and  frail,  and  in  the  bow 
sat  a  little  boy  with  a  small  fire  kept  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  bark.  In  the  fore  part 
of  the  canoe,  where  it  was  narrow,  sat  tlic 
younger  children,  the  adult  menbers  of  the 
family  being  placed  in  the  middle,  where  the 
boat  was  widest.  Toward  the  stern  came 
another  batch  of  young  children,  and  on  the 
stern,  which  projects  over  the  water,  sat 
Wirihona  himself,  steering  the  vessel  with 
his  paddle. 

The  canoe  in  which  were  Mr.  Angas  and 
his  companions  was,  as  the  reader  may  rec- 
ollect, so  laden  that  lier  gunwale  l^arely  rose 
two  inches  above  the  surface.  As  long  as 
they  were  paddling  along  the  narrower  and 
more  sheltered  parts  of  the  river,  all  went 
smoothly  enough,  though  the  deeply-laden 
state  of  the  crank  boat  gave  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness. At  last,  however,  they  came  to  some 
wide  and  open  reaches  exposed  to  the  wind, 
and  had,  moreover,  to  cross  the  current  di- 
agonally. 

*'T!io  v,'ind  blew  violently,  and  meeting 
the  current,  caused  an  unpleasant  sea  in  the 
middle  channel  of  the  river.  Our  heavily- 
laden  canoe  was  not  fitted  to  encounter  any- 
thing beyond  still  water;  and,  as  our  natives 
related  to  each  other  where  this  and  that 
canoe  were  upset,  they  dashed  their  paddles 
into  the  water  with  all  their  energy,  and 
our  bark  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
rible current.  We  were  every  moment  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  swamped;  the 
water  rushed  in  on  both  sides;  and  nothing 
but  the  extreme  swiftness  with  which  we 
glided  through  the  current  prevented  us  from 
tilling. 

"  As  the  canoe  dashed  against  the  oppo- 
site shore,  our  natives  gave  a  loud  shout  and 
commenced  bailing  out  the  water,  which  we 
had  shipped  in  great  quantities,  with  a  tatan 
or  scoop.  We  now  looked  anxiously  toward 
the  second  canoe,  and  watched  them  liter- 
ally pulling  for  their  lives,  splashing  and 
dashing  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  The 
frail  bark  appeared  almost  swallowed  up  by 
the  angry  stream,  but  she  glided  securely 
through  it,  and  the  drenched  chief  and  his 


family  repeated  tlie  sound  of  welcome  to  the 
opposite  shore,  as  their  canoe  also  dashed  in 
safety  against  its  banks." 

The  jiaddles  with  which  the  Maoric.i  pro- 
pel their  canoes  are  curious-locking  imple- 
ments, and  are  so  formed  that  they  will 
answer  almost  equally  well  as  paddles  or 
weapons.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
their  peculiar  shape  was  given  to  (htm  for 
this  very  reason.  In  the  illustration  No.  1, 
on  page  881,  are  seen  two  exnmplts  of  the 
New  Zealand  paddle,  both  being  drawn  from 
specimens  in  my  collection,  and  being  usel'ul 
as  showing  the  typical  form  of  the  imple- 
ment. 

They  are  rather  more  than  five  feet  in 
length,  and  have  very  long  blades  which  are 
leaf-shaped  and  sharply  pointed  at  tlie  lips, 
so  that  a  (luust  from  one  of  these  jiaddles 
would  be  quite  as  dangerous  as  if  it  were 
made  with  the  butt  of  the  patu.  The  Hade, 
too,  is  sharp  at  the  edges,  and,  being  made  of 
rather  heavy  wood,  is  capable  of  sj. lilting  a 
man's  skull  as  eflfectually  as  if  it  had  been 
the  short  merai. 

In  one  of  these  paddles  Ihe  handle  is 
curved  in  a  peculiar  manner,  while  in  Iho 
other  it  is  straight,  and  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  blade.  The  foimer  of  these  imple- 
ments is  quite  plain,  and  even  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  there  is  no  carving,  while  the 
latter  is  liberally  adorned  with  patterns  both 
on  the  blade  and  handle,  and  at  their  junc- 
tion there  is  the  inevitable  liiiman  ligure 
with  the  protruding  tongue,  the  goggle  eyes, 
and  (he  generally  aggressive  expression  that 
characterizes  all  such  figures.  None  of  the 
New  Zealand  paddles  are  adorned  w  ith  the 
minute  and  elaborate  carving  w  hich  is  found 
upon  the  paddles  of  several  of  (he  Polynesian 
islands.  The  carving  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers  is  of  a  far  diflerent  and  nnich  bolder 
character;  and,  instead  of  covering  Lis  pad- 
dle with  small  patterns  repeated  some  hun- 
dreds of  times,  (!\e  Maori  carves  notliing 
but  bold,  sweeping  curves  and  imitations  of 
the  human  face. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Maori  carver 
makes  no  use  of  measuring  tools,  doing  all 
his  work  by  the  eye  alone.  He  does  not 
even  use  compasses  in  describing  his  circles; 
and  in  consequence,  whenever  he  carves,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  number  of  concentric  cir- 
cles on  a  rafter  or  beam,  the  circles  are  quite 
undeserving  of  the  name,  and  always  tend 
rather  to  an  irregular  oval  form. 

There  is  in  my  collection  a  remarkable 
instrument,  presented  to  me  by  C.  Ileaton, 
Esq.  It  bears  a  label  with  ("he  following 
inscription,  "  A  New  Zealand  Compass,  by 
which  the  natives  turn  (he  volute  in  their 
carving."    In  shape  it  resembles  one  half 

of  a  parenthesis  ^ n,  and  is  armed  at  each 

point  with  a  shark's  tooth,  which  is  inserted 
mto  a  groove,  and  then  hvshed  firmly  with  a 
cord  passing  through  holes  bored  in  the 
tooth  and  through  tlie  semicircular  handle. 
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£»^^^^^^  tteTnteSti 
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puotOftrapns  and  in  no  case  have  I  notio«H 
a  singte  circle  or  portion  of  a  cir^/  •     ''"^** 
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CHAPTER    LXXXV. 


NEW  ZEALAND— Continued. 


RELIOIOK. 


THK  OOOD  AND  EVIL  INFLUENCEa  —  THE  LIZARD  ATUAS  — ALARM  OP  THE  CHIEF— MAORI  PRATERS  — 
DIFFICULTY  IN  TRANSLATINO  THEM  —  THE  SACREII  LANOIJAOE  —  THE  T0HtTN()A8,  OR  PRIESTS  — 
BELIEF  IN  THE  FUTURE  STATE— THE  SACRED  BRANCH  — THE  MALI'^VOLENT  SPIRITS— HAUNTED 
MOUNTAINS  —  THE  TIKIS,  OR  SUPPOSED  IDOLS  OF  THE  MAORIES— SOME  OIOANTIO  WOOnKM 
TIKIS  —  RELIEF  IN  WITCHCRAFT  —  FATE  OF  A  WITCH  —  COUNTRY  OF  THE  WIZARDS  —  INCANTA- 
TION OVER  THE   SICK  — MAORI  ANATOMISTS. 


"We  now  come  to  the  religion  of  the  Maorios. 
This  is  a  curious  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
elaboration,  having  the  usual  superstitions 
common  to  all  savage  tribes,  and  be'ing 
complicated  with  the  remarkable  system  of 
"  tapu,"  or  "  taboo,"  as  the  word  is  some- 
times spelt. 

©f  real  religion  they  nave  no  idea,  and,  so 
far  as  is  known,  even  their  superstitions 
lack  that  infusion  of  sublimity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  religious  system  of  many 
savage  nations.  They  have  a  sort  of  indefi- 
nite belief  in  a  good  and  evil  influence;  the 
former  going  by  the  generic  name  of  Atra, 
and  the  latter  of  Wairua.  Now,  Atua  is  a 
word  that  has  a  peculiar  significance  of  its 
own.  It  may  signify  the  Divine  Essence, 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  any  object  which  is 
considered  as  a  visible  representative  of  that 
.essence. 

Thus,  if  a  Maori  wishes  to  speak  of  God, 
he  would  use  the  word  Atua.  But  he  would 
equally  apply  it  to  a  lizard,  a  bird,  a  srn-ray, 
or  a  cloud.  There  is  one  sjiecies  of  lizarcl, 
of  a  lovely  green  color,  called  by  the  natives 
kakariki,  which  is  held  in  the  greatest  ven- 
eration as  a  living  representative  of  divinity, 
and  is  in  consequence  always  dreaded  as  an 
atua.  The  belief  which  the  natives  hold  on 
this  subject  is  well  shown  by  an  anecdote 
told  by  Mr.  Angas. 

"The  following  incident  will  sh<>w  how 
deeply  the  belief  in  witchcraft  and  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  atuas  obtains  among 
those  who  are  still  heathens.  The  mission- 
ary was  shown  some  small  green  lizards 
preserved  in  a  phial  of  spirits,  Muriwenua 


and  another  man  being  in  the  room.  We 
forgot  at  the  moment  that  the  little  crea- 
tures in  the  phi^l  were  atuas,  or  gods, 
according  to  the  superstitious  belief  of 
Maori  pol vtheism,  and  inadvertently  showed 
them  to  tfie  man  at  l!o  table. 

_"  No  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  atuas  than 
his  Herculean  frame  shrank  back  as  from  a 
mortal  wound,  and  his  face  displayed  signs 
of  extreme  horror.  The  old  chief,  on  dis- 
covering tlie  cause,  cried  out,  'I  shall  die! 
I  shall  did'  and  crawled  away  on  his  hands 
and  knees;  while  the  other  man  stood  as  a 
defence  between  the  chief  and  the  atuas, 
changing  his  position  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
shield,  till  Muriwenua  was  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  their  supposed  power.  It  was  a 
dangerous  mistake  to  exhibit  these  atuas,  for 
the  chief  is  very  old,  and  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture cannot  live  long,  and,  if  he  dies  shortly, 
his  death  will  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the 
baneful  sight  of  the  lizard  gods,  and  I  shall 
be  a(  oused  of  makiUu  or  witchcraft."  In 
conr  oction  with  this  superstition  .about  the 
lizard,  the  sann  tra'cller  mentions  a  curious 
notion  which  prevails  regarding  a  sjiider. 

"  On  the  beach  of  the  west  coast  is  found 
a  small,  black,  and  very  venomous  spider, 
called  katiiio  by  the  natives.  Its  bite  is  ex- 
ceedingly painful,  and  even  dangerous,  and 
the  natives  think  that  if  the  katipo  bites  a 
man  and  escapes,  the  man  will  die.  Ihit 
he  contrives  to  catch  the  spider,  and  makes  j 
a  circle  of  fire  round  it  so  that  it  perishes  in 
the  flames,  then  the  man  recovers  as  the  | 
spider  dies." 

The  extent  to  which  the  imagination  nf| 
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the  natives  in  excited  by  their  fear  of  witch- 
craft 18  scarcely  credible.  There  wm  one 
vvontan  named  feko,  who  was  the  ZTt  m! 
fl)rated  witch  ot  the  Walltato  district  She 
exercised  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  looked  upon  her  a^ 
a  superior  being.    On  one  occasfon   who^ 
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speedy  oblivion  the  expiring  roHffious  cus- 
toms of  other  uncivilized  nations. 

Prayers  such  as  have  been  mentioned, 
are  handed  down  by  tlie  tohungas  or  niiests 
iVom  father  to  son,  and  the  youths  un.lerso 
a  long  course  of  instruction  before  they  tan 


often  considered  by  the  Maories  as  > 
Urns  a  compass  i?  an  atua,  because  iti 


lievod  her,  and  died  from  sheer  terror  ""  ""  I  at '  on',."nf^h"^"'"'''""'°?•    "^  was  present 
<n)ject3  which  they  cannot  understl  uJ  ftr„  oL-  ,  "^°  Wessons.    An  old  priest  was 

ten  considered  by^hc  MaSrif'  1^  boy  "^irifv^'',  ""J^  I'*  '"^  ^'''  ^^«^^ 

&r  I  ».V.^^'  "^''o  listened  attentively 
to  the  repetition  of  certain  words,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  meaning,  but  which  it 
must  have  required  a  good  memory  to  retain 
m  their  due  order.  At  the  old  tohunga's 
side  was  part  of  a  man's  skull  filled  with 
water.  Into  this  from  time  to  time  ho  dim  ed 
a  green  branch,  which  he  moved  over  the 
«mTi!i  *^V  J^^  my  approach  the  old  man 
sm  led,  as  It  to  say, 'See  how  clever  I  am' 
and  continued  his  abracadabra. 

fhl'/J^''/''  ^??u  "^^""^^'^  ^y  *he  missionaries 

that  many  of  these  prayers  have  no  meaning; 

but  this  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt    TEe 

words  of  the  prayers  are  perhaps  the  remains 

nrnhaiT"''*^*'  »o>v  forgotten ;  or,  what  is  more 

probable,  we  find  here   what  has   existed 

among  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  even 

which     he  most  civilized,  yiz:  that  religious' mys" 

and   of  ter.es  were    conflucd    to  a  certain  clas^of 

men,  who  kept  them  concealed  from  the  nro- 

fanwn  vhJ^jus,  or  communicated   only  such 

portions  of  them  as  they  thought  fit. 

I  hoy  often  had  a  sacred  symbolic  lan- 
guage, the  knowledge  of  which  Avas  confined 
to   the    priesthood,    as,    for    instance,   the 


atuas. 

,.      » .' ""  """"i  "ouiiuHB  IE  noints 

in  one  direction,  and  directs  the  travefler  by 
Its  invisible  power.  A  barometer  is  an  atua 
because  it  foretells  the  weather.  A  watch  fs 
an  atua,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  t.ckin-^ 
and  moving  of  the  hands,  l^ire-arms  u3  tS 
be  atuas  until  they  came  into  common  use 

sSoXr'^"-^"'^^^'^^-''*^-*^*- 

Yet  til"  Maori  never  addresses  his  prayers 
to  any  of  these  visible  objects,  but  alS  to 
the  invisible  Atua  of  whom  these  are  but  the 
representatives.    The   prayers   arc    a  most 
entirely  made  by  the  priests  or  tohu  ™as 
and  are  a  set  form  of  words  known  on  y  to 
tlie    priests  and  those  whom  they  instruct 
lie  meaning  of   the  prayers  is  often  uncer- 
tain, owing  to   the   obsolete  words 
are  profusely   employed   in    them,   u.iu   oi 

onsisLs.    Prayers,  or  incantations,  as  they 

may  perhaps  be  called  with  more  precision 

are  made  on  almost  every  occasion  of  life' 

ho\yever   trivial,  and    whether   the    Maori 

ilesires  safety  in  a  battle,  a  favorable  wind 

vvlien  on  the  water,  success  in  a  campai-n 

^r  good  luck  m  fishing,  the  tohunga  iscalTed 

opon    to    repeat    the   appropriat'e    prav4r. 

Aliiny  of  these  nrayers  or  incantations  have 

been    preserveA  by  Dr.   Diertenbach   and 

others.    One  of  these  prayers,  which  can  be 

more  correctly  translated  than  many  of  them 

IS  uttered  at  the  offering  of  a  pigeon.    It  is 

designated  as  'A  prayer  that  the  pigeon  may 

be  pure,  tiiat  it  may  be  very  fat   when  the 

fire  burns,  the  prayer  is  said." 

"  ^'«"  ^tisliglitcd,  when  it  is  lighted  the 
Racred  fire,  O  Tiki  I  When  it  burns  on  1  e 
sacred  morning,  O  give  O  give,  O  Tiki,  the 
M.  It  burns  for  thee  the  fat  of  the  ni"-con- 
or  thee  the  fat  nf  the  owl;  for  thee  tlfe "ikt  f 
the  parrot;  for  oo  the  fat  of  the  flycatcher- 
for  thee  thefal  „r  tiie  thrush.  Awaer'of 
eels;  where  is  its  spring?  Its  spring  is  i, 
hoaveu;  sprinkle,  give,  be  it  pouredolt  " 

Offerings   ot   food   are   common  rites  of 
^'';::;^,"-^!ll7„rJ"iV-^yofferingsaremadc 


of  both  vegetable  and   animal  food. 


much  to  be  regretted  that  very  many  of  the 
ancient  religious  rites  of  the  New  ZJalanders 
have  perished,  and  that  they  have  been  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  the  present  generation 

ana  the  fact  that.  itHoa  rt.„«.,„_«.i  -..'-.  .    .  ' 

"      "    - "■   •'•''!>tcu   uuijjll,    to 


T?,„;  V-  iV'  V"";."^'  'O"*  instance,  the 
Egyp  .an  hieroglyphics  and  the  Sanscrit;  or. 
If  we  look  nearer  home,  we  find  the  religion 
Of  Ihor,  Odin,  and  Freya  enveloped  m  a 
poetical  my  thos,  which  hasfor  its  foundation 
.t\?^lTli^S Jj'^^^^^  conceptions  of 
It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that,  contrary  to 
e  usual  custom  of  heathen  priests,  the 
tohungas  did  not  oppose  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, but  \yere  among  the  first  to  receive 
the  new  religion.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
have  received  it  too  hastily  and  without 
sufficient  knowledge  of  its  principles,  as  we 
see  from  the  miserable  travesty  of  Chris- 
tianity which  has  sprung  up  of  lato  years 
among  the  Maories!  ancf  wldch  is  inK 
Chhw"  *^  ^^^'^"^  °^  Taeping  is  in 

The  priests  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  expert 
artists  and  woodcarvers  in  the  country;  so 
that  the  word  "  tohunga"  is  often  applied  hv 
the  natives  to  a  man  who  is  skilful  in  any 


Tf  ■         "  "  ""  "  '"'""i  wiiu  IS  sKuiui  in  anv 


m*  „.  tt.e  toore  c.r,f„>  ,„  „,cui4"'K„S  |  ^Z£:SS!^J:ISl!I.lSlX^;i 


.    Ihe  illustration  ]Sjo.  1,  on  the  8«0th  pa^e 

HU„r?  a}*  "(  '''  ^^'"y  ^Plebratod  tohunga! 
token  by  Mr  Angas  in  1844.  His  name  was 
le  Uliu.  The  portrait  was  obtained  during 
a  great  meeti.  r  of  chiefs  at  Ahuabu  Te 
uiui  thstjnguisned  himself  greatly  on  this 


?!       i 


l(.''i 
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Maori  orntorfl,  shakinc  hin  long  and  grizzled 
lockH  tVoin  sido  to  Hide,  tttamping  i\iriuuBly 
on  the  ground,  and  uttering  hie  apuecli  in  a 
singularly  deep  aud  sunurous  voice. 

in  the  background  ot'  the  nkotch  may  be 
Been  two  remarkable  articles.  The  one, 
which  Ih  the  half  of  a  canoe,  stuck  upright  in 
the  ground,  marks  the  grave  of  a  deceased 
chief;  and  the  other  is  a  pole,  on  which  are 
hung  a  calabash  of  water  aud  a  l»a8ket  of  food, 
with  which  the  spirit  of  tlio  dead  can  refresh 
liimself  when  ho  returns  to  visit  the  scene  of 
his  lifetime.  Sometimes  a  dish  of  cooked 
pigeons  is  added;  and  in  one  case  a  model  of 
a  canoe,  with  its  sail  and  paddles,  was  placed 
on  the  tomb,  as  a  conveyance  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed  when  ho  wished  to  cross  the 
waters  which  lead  to  the  eternal  abodes  of 
the  spirit. 

Concerning  the  state  of  the  spirit  after 
the  death  of  the  body  the  Maories  seem  to 
have  very  vague  ideas.  The  sum  of  their 
notions  on  this  subject  is  as  follows:  —  They 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  immortal, 
and  that  when  it  leaves  the  body  it  goes  to 
the  Reinga,  or  place  of  departed  spirits. 
Shooting  and  falling  stars  are  thought  to  be 
the  souls  of  men  going  to  this  place.  The 
entrance  to  the  lleinga  is  down  the  face  of 
a  rocky  cliff  at  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen. 
Lest  the  spirit  should  hurt  itself  by  falling 
down  this  precipice,  there  is  a  very  old  tree 
which  grows  there,  on  which  the  spirits  break 
their  fall.  One  particular  branch  was  pointed 
out  as  being  the  portion  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  spirits  alighted. 

One  of  the  missionaries  cut  off  this  branch, 
and  in  consequence  the  natives  do  not  re- 
gard it  with  quite  so  much  awe  as  thev  did 
in  former  days.  Still  Dr.  Dieffenbach  re- 
marks that,  wnen  he  visited  the  islands,  they 
held  the  spot  in  great  veneration,  and  not 
even  the  Christian  natives  would  go  near  it. 

All  spirits  do  not  enter  the  Reinga  in  the 
same  manner,  those  of  chiefs  ascending  first 
the  upper  heavens,  where  they  leave  the 
left  eye,  which  becomes  a  new  star.  For 
this  reason,  if  a  chief  is  killed  in  war,  his 
loft  eye  is  eaten  by  the  chief  of  the  victori- 
ous party,  who  thmks  that  he  has  thus  in- 
corporated into  his  own  being  the  courage, 
skill,  and  wisdom  of  the  dead  man. 

Spirits  are  not  considered  as  imprisoned 
in  the  Reinga,  but  are  able  to  leave  it  when 
they  please,  and  to  return  to  the  scene  of 
their  former  life.  They  can  also  hold  con- 
verse with  their  friends  and  relatives,  but 
only  through  the  tohungas.  Sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  the  tohunga  sees  the  spirit ;  and 
even  then  it  is  only  visible  as  a  sunbeam  or 
a  shadow.  The  voice  of  the  spirit  is  a  sort 
of  low  whistling  sound,  like  a  slight  breeze, 
and  is  sometimes  heard  by  others  beside  the 
tohunga.  He,  however,  is  the  only  one  who 
can  understand  the  mysterious  voice  and 
can  interpret  the  wishes  of  the  dead  to  the 
liyin''s 


As  to  the  life  led  by  departed  spirits,  the 
Maories  seem  to  have  no  idea;  neither  do 
they  seem  to  care.  They  have  a  notion  that 
in  Reinga  the  kumeras,  or  sweet  potatoes, 
abound;  but  beyond  that  tradition  tliey  ap- 
pear to  know  nothing. 

As  to  the  malevolent  spirits,  or  wairuas, 
the  same  cloudy  indefiniteness  of  ideas 
seems  to  prevail.  The  word  wairua  signi- 
fies cither  the  soul  or  a  dream,  and  is  mostly 
used  to  signify  the  spirit  of  some  deceased 
person  who  desires  to  act  malevolently 
toward  the  living.  Such  spirits  are  sup- 
posed to  haunt  certain  spots,  which  arc 
In  consenuence  avoided  by  the  New  Zeu- 
lander.  Mountains  are  especial  objects  of 
his  veneration,  and  those  which  are  lofty 
enough  to  have  their  tops  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  are  specially  feared.  lie 
fancies  that  they  are  inhabited  by  strange 
and  monstrous  animals,  that  fierce  birds  of 
huge  size  sit  continually  on  their  whitened 
tops,  and  that  every  breeze  which  blows 
from  them  is  Uie  voice  of  the  spirit  which 
haunts  it. 

In  consequence  of  these  superstitions,  the 
natives  can  no  more  be  induced  to  ascend 
one  of  these  mountains  than  to  approach  a 
burial  ground.  Tliey  have  a  curious  legend 
about  the  Tongariro  and  Mount  Egmont, 
saying  that  they  were  originally  brother 
and  sister,  and  lived  together,  but  that  they 
afterward  quarrelled  and  separated.  There 
is  another  strange  legend  of  a  spot  near 
Mount  Egmont.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  a  strong  chemical  action  is  con- 
stantly taking  place,  which  gives  out  great 
quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  natives  say  that  in  former  days  an  Atua 
was  drowned  near  the  spot,  and  that  ever 
since  that  time  his  body  has  been  decompos- 
ing. 

As  to  the  idols  of  the  New  Zealanders,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ever  existed. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  many  representations 
of  the  human  form,  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  idols.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  green  jade  ornaments,  called 
"  tikis,"  which  are  worn  suppended  from  the 
neck,  were  idols;  but  it  is  now  known  that 
they  are  merely  ornaments,  deriving  tlu'ir 
sole  value  from  being  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

Three  examples  of  the  so-called  idols  are 
here  given.  One  of  them  is  remarkable  for 
its  gigantic  proportions  and  curious  shape, 
It  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and  in- 
stead of  consisting  of  a  single  human  figure, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  enormous  block  of 
wood  is  carved  into  the  semblance  of  two 
figures,  one  above  the  other.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  uncommon  in  New  Zealand, nnil 
is  found  also  in  "Western  Africa.  I  po.ssess 
a  walking  staff  of  both  countries,  which  are 
composed  of  several  human  figures,  each 
upon  the  other's  head.    The  New  Zealand 
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BELIEF  m  WITCHCEAFT. 


This  gigantic  tiki  stands,  together  with 
several  others,  near  the  tomb  of  the  daugh- 
tero  TeWhero- Where, and,  like  the  moHu- 
ment  \vhich  it  seems  as  it  were  to  guard,  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  native  carving 
tobefoimd  in  N-ew  Zealand.  The  precis! 
object  ofthe  tiki  is  uncertain;  but  the  pro- 
tnuling  tongue  ofthe  upper  figure  seems  to 
show  t^a  It  is  one  of  the  nunrerous  defiant 
.'^tntues  which  abound  in  the  islands.    The 

KiT'thf  a'J^*"'^'''^^''  ^S"''^  represents 
Mam  the  Atua  who,  according  to  M!iori 
tradition  fished  up  the  island!  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

As  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  l^o.  2 
on  tlie  preceding  page,  nearly  the  whole  of 
both  figures  IS  carved  with  most  elaborate 
curved  patterns,  which  descend  over  the 
arms  and  adorn  those  parts  of  the  statue 
which  do  duty  for  hips.  A  portion  ofthe 
pnlu.g  of  Baroera  Pah  is  seen  in  the  back- 

fZA'^'^u    •'^T"''.*«  "ki  grow  many 
phnts  of  the  phormium,  or  New  Zealand 

Near  this  wonderful  and  mysterious  piece 
of  carving  stand  several  others,  all  of  the 
onlinary  type.  Two  such  tikis  are  shown  in 
the  1  lustration  No.  3,  ojjposite,  drawn  from 
sketches  taken  at  Whakapokoko.  Although 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  double  tiki  of 
liarocra,  they  are  of  verv  great  size,  as  may 
be  seen  by  contrasting  them  with  the  figure 
"lu'i      ^°'"^°  ^^'^°  ^^  standing  by  one  of 

The  firmest  belief  in  witchcraft  prevails  in 
Now  Zealand,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  i 
as  m  many  parts  of  Africa.    In  cases  of  ill  ' 
ness  for  which  no  ordinary  cause  can  be  dis 
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covered,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  high 
rank,  'm^.kuta,"  or  witchcraft,  is  alS 
suspected.  If  a  chief,  for  example,  fancies 
that  he  has  been  bewitched,  he  thinks  over 
the  names  of  those  who  are  likely  to  have  a 
spite  against  him,  and  r  itt^hes  upon  some 
unfortunate  individual,  who  is  thereby 
doomed  to  death.  One  curious  example 
of  such  a  murder  is  related  by  Mr.  An<ras 

He  met  a   party  of  natives,    who  told 
him  that  a  woman,  a  relation  of  the  chief 
JVgawaka,  had  been  shot  by  another  chief 
who  suspected  that  she  had  bewitched  his 
son.    The  young  man  had  been  taken  ill, 
ami  though  the  woman  in  question  did  her 
best  to  cure  him  he  died.    His  father  took 
t  into  his  head  that  she  had  kilk-d  him  by 
her  incantations,  and,  after  loading  his  mus- 
keg with  a  stick  shot  her  throughihe  body. 
As  however,  she  was  the  relation  of  n4- 
waka,  lu  was  expected  that  the  chief  would 
mand  comnensation  fur  her  death,  and 
lliat  the  murderer  would  have  to  pay  a  very 
aS  "Zia.'^'"'  '""'  °'  compcPnsation  i^ 
There  are  several  modes  of  witchcraft; 
i   if  'v"*'^  '"  ™«''^  practised  is  perl 
oimed  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  irronnd  a"'l 
imokmg  the  spirit  of  the  person  who  is  to  ' 


i!iaV^.Tt\  i^^^  .*«  incantations  are 
holeliip.  K'l  «?',>:•*  appears  above  the 

inTo^^  nf  .^^"^  -y  the  witch.  Sometimes, 
bv  n^bf  .n^¥,«'"^-  '"^  *^^'^'  *h«  ^'tch  goes' 
vokpSi  •*•?'  'V''  ^^"'^'  •'^°'l  there  in- 
nre  on  the  opposite  bank. 

flr.pnnn?il"'''S^f  ?'    ^'^^^    '"^t'^^r    a   CUrioUS 

account  of  a  district  named  Urewera,  which 
18  supposed  to  be  the  special  abode  of  witehes 

TtlT"  f^  i^^^y^,^^'  Bay,  and  consists  of 

m?ntf-  ^"■''J.  '^"'«-  T^^e  inhabitants  of 
this  district  are  few  and  scattered,  and  have  - 

I     "  They  are  much  feared,  and  have  little 
connection  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  wo 
avoid  them,  if  possible!    If  tlfey  come    o 
i  v«r^'  l^''  "■''"^^^  tiiere  scarcely  venture 
rinf  !f.'i."'r™  ,^"y"»°g.  for  fear  of  incur! 
f^fhf     r^'^P'^'f^r-    They  are  said   to 
use  the  saliva  of  the  people  whom  they 
intend    to   bewitch,  and  visitors   carefull? 
conceal  it   to  give  them  no  opportunity  S 
I  working  them  evil.    Like  our  witches  and 
sorcerers  of  old,  they  appear  to  be  a  very 
ham  ess  people,  and  but  little  mixed  un 
wi  h  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbors.         ^ 
It  IS  a  curious  fact  that  many  of  the  old 
settlers  in  the  country  have  become  com- 
ple to  converts  to  the  belief  in  these  supe™ 
canrif'''^'''''-    ^V^'t^hcraft  has  been^tle 
|cause  of  many  murders:  a  few  days  before 
throrri  f  ^otea,on   the  western  coast, 
of  ,w   fJ  1  ^^"•'°"""'"''^'  •»  consequence 
^lovl^^ii     '''*T'"'-°l'  ^heir  deathbeds,  that 
tliey  had  been  bewitched 

"It  is  another  curious  fact,  which  has 
^^f  "9"?od  in    Tahiti,  Haw^iiiT  and  the 

race  tL?  V'^- *'^  ^y-  *"  ^''^^  Polynesian 
race,  that  their  first  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans produces  civil  wars  and  social  degra- 
dation, but  that  a  change  of  ideas  is  quick  y 
introduced  and  that  the  most  ancient  and 
deep  y-rooted  prejudices  soon  become  a  sub- 
■!«^'«f  r»licule  to  the  natives,  and  are  abol- 
ished  at  once  The  grey  priest,  or  tohungl 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  niystor  es  of  wS 
craft  and  native  medical  treatment,  gives 
way  in  his  attondance  on  the  sick  to  every 
European  who  pretends  to  a  knowledge  6t 
"^^ZtlrT^.:^^.  -<l^.ieine,  an!  de- 


1  Ides  the  former  credulity  of  his  patient 


most 


1  fluential  tohunga,  or  a  woman  who  has 
the  odor  of  sanctity,  attends,  and  continues 
day  and  night  witfi  the  patient,  sometrmeS 
repeating  incantations  over  him,  and  some- 
times  SI  ting  before  the  house  and  pray  ng. 

S  £  r'"^  •"/'*"  incantation  which  fs 
s.ud  by  the  priest  as  a  cure  for  headache. 
He  pulls  out  wo  stalks  ofthe  Ptcris  esml 
Imta  from  which  the  fibres  of  the  root 
n...^r.  .le  reinovett,  and,  beating  them  to- 
gether over  the  head  of  the  patient,  says 


I  i 
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this  chant." — The  chant  in  question  is  as 
unintelligible  as  those  which  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Its  title  is  "  A  prayer  for 
the  dead  (t.  e.  the  sick  man)  when  his  head 
aches:  to  Atua  this  prayer  is  prayed,  that 
he,  the  sick  man,  may  become  well." 

When  a  chief  is  ill,  his  relations  assemble 
near  the  house  and .  all  weep  bitterly,  the 
patient  taking  his  part  in  the  general  sor- 
rowing; and  when  all  the  weeping  and 
mourning  has  been  got  out  of  one  village, 
the  patient  is  often  carried  to  another, 
where  the  whole  business  is  gone  over 
again.  Should  the  sick  person  be  of  an 
inferior  class,  he  goes  off  to  the  bush,  and 
remains  there  until  he  is  well  again,  choos- 
ing the  neighborhood  of  a  hot  spring  if  he 


can  find  one,  or,  if  no  such  spring  is  at  hand, 
infusing  certain  herbs  in  boiling  water  and 
inhaling  the  steam. 

As  may  be  imagined  from  the  practice 
which  they  have  in  cutting  up  the  dead  for 
their  cannibal  feasts,  the  Maories  are  good 
practical  anatomists,  and  know  well  the 
position  of  all  the  principal  organs  and  ves- 
sels of  the  body.  Consequentlyj  they  can 
operate  in  cases  of  danger,  using  sharp- 
edged  shells  if  they  have  no  knives.  They 
can  also  set  broken  limbs  well,  bringing  the 
broken  surfaces  together,  binding  the  limb 
with  splints,  laying  it  on  a  soft  pillow,  and 
surrounding  it  with  a  wickerwork  contri- 
vance in  order  to  guard  it  against  injury. 
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THE   TAPTJ. 
™  l^nLZ'^ZZol^r"'"''"'^^''  ^  stmsTrroTE  for  oovEr.KMENT-PRoxEcnoK  to 

i-BOPEBrY      AND      MOBALS— ABUSE       OF      THE       TAPU  — THE      rtJtVV      ivr,      a.«x.       „. 

CHZKP    AND    Hrs    MAT-A    VALUABOC    SP.I.TEB-THE     HEAD  T    THE     CH^- AX.^oro^v 

izz  oT™:;™r™:  aT  r  ^'^«™-^— ^^  ^--  Mo.KTAx.-BA.Er 

1  ur     iM  ,    TAPU  ON    NATIVE     ART  —  DESTBUCTION    OF     THE     PAHS     AND     HnTTHPa       ^„„ 
TEBMrNA„.K    TA.U-THE    BATT.E-TAPU  -  TAKXNO    OFF  TXXE  TAPU  -  DUTV  O^THETru" 
THE  TAPU  TUB  STBKNOTH  OF  THE  CHIEFS.  .  ^"  "'  ^HE    TOHUNOA  - 


We  now  come  naturally  to  the  custom  of 
rapu  or  Taboo,  that  extraordinary  system 
which  extends  throughout  the  whole  of 
lolynosia,  modified  slightly  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  it  exists. 

The  general  bearings  of  the  law  of  tanu 
may  be  inferred  from  the  sense  of  the  word 
which  signifies  prohibition.  The  system  of 
tapu  is  therefore  a  law  of  prohibition,  and, 
when  stripped  of  the  extravagances  into 
which  It  often  deteriorates,  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
very  excellent  system,  and  one  that  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  more  elaborate  code  of 
laws.  Ill  countries  where  an  or-'anlzed 
Movornment  is  employed  the  tapu  is  need- 
less, and  we  find  that  even  in  those  parts  of 
tlie  earth  where  it  was  once  the  onlv  restric- 
tive law  It  has  fallen  into  disuse  since  regu- 
lar governm-nt  has  been  introduced. 

Were  it  not  for  the  law  of  tapu,  an  abso- 
lute anarchy  would  prevail  in  most  parts  of 
•  1  olynesia,  the  tapu  being  the  only  guardian 
of  pro])erty  and  morality.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  enforced  on  the  people,  the  terrors 
of  superstition  are  called  into  play,  and,  in 
tlie  absence  of  secular  law,  the  spiritual 
powers  are  evoked. 

IJiii>rotectcd  by  the  tapu,  property  could 
not  exist:  protected  by  it,  the  most  valued 

w^,.n"^'''-''  "J^^'^^'-'''  '"■«  ■■'''^f"'  than  they 
voul(  be  in  England  or  America  despite 
the  elaborate  legal  system  that  secures  to 
every  man  that  which  is  his  own.  In  New 
/icaland,  when  a  man  has  cultivated  a  field 


■"■161  a;,  oi  anuct  potatoes,  3ie  Ueuua  no 
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fence  and  no  watchman.  He  simply  sends 
for  the  tohunga,  who  lays  the  tapu  on  the 
field;  and  from  that  moment  no  one  save 
the  owner  will  venture  within  its  bounda- 
ries. 

Sometimes  a  canoe  is  hauled  up  on  the 
beach,  and  must  be  left  there  for  some  time 
unwatched.  The  owner  need  not  trouble 
liimself  about  securing  his  vessel.  He  has 
the  tapu  mark  placed  upon  it,  and  the  boat 
18  accordingly  held  sacred  to  all  except  its 
possessor.  Similarly,  if  a  native  boat-builder 
fixes  on  a  tree  which  he  thinks  can  be  made 
into  a  canoe,  he  places  the  tapu  on  it,  and 
Knows  that  no  one  but  himself  will  dare  to 
cut  It  down.  The  mark  of  tapu  in  this  case 
IS  almost  invariably  the  removal  of  a  strin 
of  bark  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Then  the  system  of  tapu  is  the  only  guar- 
dian of  morals.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  an  extreme  laxity  in  this  respect 
prevails  amonjj  the  unmarried  girls.  But 
as  soon  as  a  girl  is  married  shg  becomes  tapu 
to  all  but  her  husband,  and  any  one  who 
induces  her  to  become  unfaithful  must  nav 
the  penalty  of  the  tapu  if  the  delinquents 
be  discovered.  Nor  is  the  tapu  restricted  to 
married  women.  It  is  also  extended  to 
young  girls  when  they  are  betrothed:  and 
-anv  girl  on  whom  the  tapu  has  thus  been 
laid  is  reckoned  as  a  married  Moman. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  tapu  is  a  good  one,  and  that  it 
serves  as  protection  hoth  to  Dronertv  and 
morals.    There  are,  of  course,  many  instau- 
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ces  where  this  system  has  run  into  extrava- 
gances, and  where,  instead  of  a  protection, 
it  has  developed  into  a  tyranny. 

Take,  for  example,  the  very  praiseworthy 
idea  that  the  life  of  a  chief  is  most  impor- 
tant to  his  people,  and  that  his  person  is 
therefore  considered  as  tapu.  This  is  a 
proper  and  wholesome  idea,  and  is  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  law  and  justice. 
But  the  development  of  the  system  becomes 
a  tyranny.  Tlie  chief  himself  being  tapu, 
everything  that  he  touched,  even  with  the 
skirt  of  his  garment,  became  tapu,  and 
thenceforth  belonged  to  him.  So  ingrained 
is  this  idea  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
great  chief  was  wearing  a  large  and  hand- 
some mantle  and  found  it  too  heavy  for  a 
hot  day,  he  threw  it  down  a  precipice.  His 
companion  remonstrated  with  him,  saying 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  hung 
the  mat  on  a  bough,  so  that  the  next  comer 
might  make  use  of  it.  The  chief  was  hor- 
ror-struck at  such  an  idea.  It  was  hardly 
possible  that  a  superior  to  himself  should 
find  the  mat,  and  not  likely  that  an  equal 
should  do  so,  and  if  an  inferior  were  to  wear 
it,  he  would  at  once  die. 

As  the  very  contact  of  a  chiefs  garment 
renders  an  object  tapu,  a  fortiori  does  Ids 
blood,  and  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  chief 
falling  upon  even  such  objects  as  arc  free 
from  the  ordinary  laws  of  tapu  renders 
them  his  property.  A  curious  example  of 
the  operation  of  this  law  occurred  ^vhen  a 
meeting  of  chiefs  was  called  at  the  Taupo 
lake.  As  the  principal  man  of  the  tribes,  the 
celebrated  chief  Te  Heu-heu  was  invited, 
and  a  new  and  beautifully  carved  canoe 
sent  to  fetch  him.  As  he  stepped  into  it,  a 
splinter  ran  into  his  foot,  inflicting  a  very 
slight  wound.  Every  man  leaped  out  of 
the  canoe,  which  was  at  once  drawn  up  on 
the  beach  and  considered  as  the  property  of 
Te  Heu-heu.  Another  canoe  was  procured, 
and  in  it  the  party  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney. 

Another  kind  of  tapu  takes  place  with 
i-egard  to  any  object  which  is  connected 
with  tlie  death  of  a  native.  If,  for  example, 
a  Maori  has  fallen  overboard  from  a  canoe 
and  been  drowned,  the  vessel  can  never  be 
used  again,  but  is  tapu.  Or  if  a  man  com- 
mits suicide  by  shooting  himself,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  the  musket  is 
tapu.  But  in 'these  cases  the  articles  are 
tapu  to  the  atuas,  and  not  to  men.  Some- 
times they  are  left  to  decay  on  the  spot,  no 
man  daring  to  touch  them,  or  they  are 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  stuck 
upright  in  the  earth  to  mark  the  spot  where 
,tne  event  occurred. 

Sometimes  this  personal  tapu  becomes 
exceedingly  inconvoniont.  The  wife  of  an 
old  and  venerable  tohunga  had  hocn  ill,  and 
was  made  tapu  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
during  which  everything  that  she  touched 
became  tapu.    Even  the  vory  ground  on 


which  she  sat  was  subject  to  this  law,  and 
accordingly,  whenever  she  rose  from  the 
ground,  the  spot  on  which  she  had  sat  was 
surrounded  with  a  fence  of  small  boughs 
stuck  archwise  into  the  earth,  in  order  to 
prevent  profane  feet  from  polluting  the 
sacred  spot. 

The  most  sacred  object  that  a  New  Zea- 
lander  can  imagine  is  the  head  of  the  chief. 
It  is  so  sacred  that  even  to  mention  it  is 
considered  as  an  aifront.  Europeans  have 
often  given  deadly  offence  through  igno- 
rance of  this  superstition,  or  even  through 
inadvertence.  Mr.  Angas  narrates  a  curious 
instance  of  such  an  adventure.  A  friend  of 
his  was  talking  to  a  Maori  chief  over  his 
fence,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  crops  of  the  year.  Quite  inadvcrtcmtly 
he  said  to  the  chief,  "  Oh,  I  have  in  my  gar- 
den some  apples  as  large  as  that  little  boy's 
head"  — pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
chiefs  son,  who  was  standing  near  his 
father. 

He  saw  in  a  moment  the  insult  that  he 
had  offered,  and  apologized,  but  the  chief 
was  so  deeply  hurt  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  a  reconciliation  was 
brought  about.  The  simile  was  a  peculiarly 
unfortunate  one.  To  use  the  head  of  a 
chiefs  son  as  a  comparison  at  all  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  compare  it  to  an  article  of 
food  was  about  the  most  deadly  insult  that 
could  be  offered  to  a  Maori.  All  food  and 
the  various  processes  of  preparation  are 
looked  down  upon  with  utter  contempt  by 
the  free  Maori,  who  leaves  all  culinary 
operations  to  the  slaves  or  "cooki6s." 

One  of  the  very  great  chiefs  of  New  Zea. 
land  was  remarkable  for  his  snowy  white 
hair  and  beard,  which  gave  him  a  most  ven- 
erable aspect.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
respect,  and  was  so  extremely  sacred  a  man 
that  his  head  might  only  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  with  the  snow-clad  top  of  the 
sacred  mountain. 

The  same  traveller  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  previous  anecdote  relates  a 
curious  story  illustrative  of  this  etiquette. 
There  was  a  certain  old  chief  named 
Taonui,  who  was  in  possession  of  the  orig- 
inal suit  of  armor  which  was  given  by 
George  IV.  to  E'Hongi  when  he  visited 
England.  "  The  subsequent  history  of  this 
armor  is  somewhat  curious.  It  passed  from 
the  Nga  Tuis  to  Tetori  and  from  Tetori  to 
To  Where- Whero  at  the  Waikato  feast,  and 
came  into  Taonui's  hands  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances. 

^'  On  the  deatli  of  a  favorite  daughter  Te 
Whero-Whero  made  a  song,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  he  would  take  iff  the 
scalps  of  all  the  chiefs  except  Ngawana.  and 
fling  them  into  his  daugliter's  grave  to 
avenge  her  untimely  death.  The  words  of 
this  song  highly  insulted  the  various  indi- 
viduals against  whom  it  was  directed,  more 
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hair  of  a  chief,  which  h  sacred,  to  be  thus 
treated  with  contempt.  But  the  only  chief 
who  dared  to  resent  this  insult  from  sLrPat 
amana^  Te  Wliero-WheroW,4Snu7X 

SrnffJf  V^  '^"*'''' ""'  ^•^'  ^  recompense  fo? 
lie  affront,  and  received  the  armor  of  E' 
Ilongi  in  compensation. 

"I  made  a  drawing  of  the  armor  which 
was  old  and  rusty.    It  was  of  Xoi'  i!,ii^  i 
with  hra.s,  and,  tl^ough  never  worn  b^thj 
possessors  in  battle -for  it  would  sadly  im 
pcde  their  movements -it  is  regard^Kvi™i 

ira'n' Jy!"     ^  "P°"  "  ^'  something  extra- 

♦  I,^'.•'f!'f*"^''^^1  '^  »"  exceedingly  sacred 
ti  a  ,      lie  should  touch  it  with  hfs  own  fln- 
g.!r.s  he  may  not  touch  anything  else^with 
ou   having  applied  the  hand  to\r,Utri h 
and  smo  t  it  so  as  to  restore  to  the  head  the 

The  Ini  "f'^^^fi?*^" «"^«f '*  by'thetouS 
xne  nan  ot  a  chief  is  necessarily  sacred  n« 
growing  upon  his  head.  When  it  S  the 
operation  ,s  generr.ly  confided  to  one  of  his 
wives,  who  receives  every  particle  of  the 

ground.  In  consequence  of  touchii  "  t  le 
chiefs  head  she  becomes  tapu  for  a  Tveel 
(urin-wiuch  time  her  hand,s\are  so  sS 

Uh1„  "  r*  '"""^^"'^  t«  "««  them  Above 
all  things  she  may  not  feed  herself  because 
she  wouhl  then  be  obliged  to  no  lute  1  er 
hands  by  touching  food,^-^,!  such  a  deed 
w,ni I,  be  equivalent  to  putting  food  on  the 
c  net 's  head -a  crime  of  such  enomUy  tint 

£^it^'Uisr^""''^^^^^^'^^-^^ 

object  of  interest  which  came  in  liisTi7 

chief 'ts  to 'r  "'^  "?""'^  ••^b™'^>^' 

tnici  s  nead  to  be  a  very  troublesome  ono 
He  was  not  allowed  to  portivay  anyS- con ' 
nected  with  food  with  the  same  penc  f  wi  h 
which  he  sketched  the  head  of  a  chief  Tn 
to  put  a  drawing  of  a  potato,  a  dLsh  for'foo 
or  any  such  object,  into  th^  same  nortfo  o 
which  contained  the  portrait  of  a  c£  ^i^ 
tlioijght  to  be  a  most  fearful  sacrile"e  ' 

Tlie  art.st  had  a  narrow  escajie  ol"  iosin- 
the  whole  of  his  sketches,  which  a  chri?- 
named  K,  Tarui  wanted  to  burn,  as  mix  ,. 
sacnHl  w.th  p,ofane  things.  They  we  •? 
only  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  T^  iLn, 
hen,  a  superstitious  old  sava-e  but  einnh?,: 
of  seeing  that  the  white  man  ha  1  me«'^'^  i^^ 
harm.  Warned  by  this  escape  M^,'^ 
always  male  his  dmv,;,;.,  nf  '  n.f;.;)  " 

s  ealth,and  often  b:,d  vo^.v/grJa^d  fHci.-.    t 
elu.ling  the  suspici.us  natives. 

Ji-ven  the  carve'.  im,i.^e  of  a  pbi..rc.i>«„,i  • 
considered  as  sacred  as^hJ  ob  ecf^  h^f  j? 
represents.    Dr.  Dieffenbach  relatera  c. 
ous  instance  of  this  superstition"''  '" 
in  one  of  the  houses  of  Te  Puai    ihn 
lead  ehu.f  nf  on  «,„  iir--,    .      ,     ^"ai)  ine 
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head  chief  of  nil  tho  w„;i..,*„  r\.r  -"}  "" 
■^de  by  himself;- withVli  'lie  "^^S^ 


lines  of  the  moko,  or  tattooing.  I  asked  him 
to  give  It  to  me,  but  it  was  cmly  after  much 
pressing  that  he  parted  with  it.^  I  had  togS 
to  his  house  to  fetch  it  myself,  as  nonoof  l^s 
nbe  could  legally  touch'it,  and  he  Ik^ked  i? 

telr^L^f"''*^  ^^^""^  't  to'  me;  whether  to 
take  the  tapu  oft  or  whether  to  make  it 
more  strictly  sacred,  I  do  not  know  He 
particulaPly  engaged  me  not  to  puH  iSo 
the  provision  oag,  nor  to  let  it  see  the  a- 
tivcsat  Rotu-nua,  whither  I  wasgoina  oVhe 
would  certainly  die  in  consequence.  "' 

hnf  i  ''^""i"*^'^^*''^  '^"«t  he  would  not  take- 
but  he  had  no  objection  to  my  makino  S 
a  present  of  my  own  free  will^  whiciri  ™ 

wiSSrti^h^'^"""^'  ^"'"  ^"'^  ^--^^<^ 
Once   the   natives  were  very  an<»rv  1  p 
cause  Mr.  Angaswent  under  a  cookiS"  shed 

ten  W  T  "?r  "'?  P"'-^*'^'""  cont^aiiS 
the  head  of  Te  Heu-hcu.    Even  his  hinds 

were  tapu  because  they  had  painted  he  pS 
trai  of  so  great  a  chief,  and  he  was  subjected 
to  many  annoyances  in  consequence.  Find- 
mg  hat  the  tapu  was  likely  to  become  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient,  he%„t  a  ston  to 
further  encroachmente  by  say  ii-r  that  K 

fuL,    ,"°"-'l'^'J  8  bead  into  the  fire.    This 
Sd  effect  '""  ^'''"''y^  ^"*  ^'^^  "»«^"- 

Sometimes  this  sanctity  of  the  chief  is  ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient  to  himself.  On  one 
occasioii,  when  Mr.  Angas  was  visitin"  t  e 
c  uef  Te  W:hero-Whero,"lie  found  Tle^rS 
nan  superintending  the  plantation  "of  a 
kun.ra  ground  and  the  erection  of  a  house 
for  himself  Rain  was  falling  fast,  bu  he 
old  chief  sat  on  the  damp  gn.und  wranned 
"pmhis  blanket,  and  aipfaring 'to  iTen 
tirely  uiiconcerned  at  the  weatlie" ,  a  piece  of 
Snce        oyer  the  blanket  being  his  ^n^y' def 

of  ^L'^'ll"?*  I^'  ''»T-"]ing  to  the  custom 
or  uie  old  heathen  chiefs,  who  will  some 
times  sit  for  several  days  togethei^  i  a  sor 
of  semi-apathetic  state.-"  To'the  re  mcVt  S 
b.s  portrait  might  be  taken  Te^  WheS 
on  r."  ^^.'/'^^""^l.V  -acceded,  and  talked  freely 
on  the  all  important  subject  of  land  while 
the  paniter  was  at  work.  Finding  the  rain 
exceedingly  unpleasant,  the  artist'sugge  S 

The  n^^Zy^-i  ^"'''  '""^'«  '"'o  r^iousc? 
1  he  old  chief,  however,  knowir  •  .hat  he 
could  not  enter  a  house  witlioi.  '-,,  Ju 
his  property  by  reason  of  c.mtact  with  his 
sacrc,  person  declined  to  move,  but  ordered 
a  shelter  to  be  erected  for  the  white  man 
litis  was  done  at  once,  by  fiistening  a  blan- 
wn,  r  '■  ■?  "J\"«^t  poles :  aiul  so  the  portrait 
tne  sitter  out  in  the  rain. 

Localities  can  be  rendered  tapu,  oven 
!l"!l^'>r'J\J»^^«,"ot  been  touched  by  he 
,  person  who  Lays  the  tapu  upon  thrm  The 
If!".?'  T^  Heu-heu,  for  example,  was'  lileascd 
I  to  declare  the  volcano  TongariVo  under  tlie 
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tapu,  by  calling  it  his  backbone,  so  that  not 
a  native  would  dare  approach  it,  nor  even 
look  at  it,  if  such  an  act  could  be  avoided. 
Mr.  Aiu^iis  was  naturally  desirous  of  visit- 
ing this  mountain,  but  found  that  such  a 
scheme  could  not  be  carried  out  He  of- 
fered blankets  and  other  articles  which  a 
New  Zealander  prizes;  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, lor  the  tapu  could  not  bo  broken. 
The  chief  even  tried  to  prevent  his  white 
visitors  from  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountain,  and  only  gave  his  consent  after  or- 
dering that  the  sacred  Tongariro  should  not 
even  be  looked  at.  So  deeply  is  this  super- 
stition engraven  in  the  heart  of  the  New 
Zealander,  that  even  the  Christian  natives 
are  afraid  of  such  a  tapu,  and  will  not  dare 
to  approach  a  spot  that  has  thus  been  made 
sacred  by  a  tohunga.  Reasoning  is  useless 
with  them;  they  will  agree  to  all  the  pro- 
positions, admit  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  them,  and  then  decline  to  run  so  terri- 
ble a  risk. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  native  ar- 
chitecture was  made  tapu  by  this  same  chief, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  singular  pleasure 
in  exercising  his  powers.  It  was  a  pah 
called  Waitahanui,  and  was  originally  the 
stronghold  of  Te  Ileu-heu.  It  is  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  the  side  which 
fronts  the  water  is  a  full  half-mile  in  length. 
It  is  made,  as  usual,  of  upright  posts  and 
stakes,  and  most  of  the  larger  posts  are 
carved  into  the  human  form,  with  visages 
hideously  distorted,  and  tongues  i:)rotruded 
seaward,  as  if  in  defiance  of  expected  ene- 
mies. 

Within  this  curious  pah  were  the  cannibal 
cook-houses  which  have  already  been  fig- 
ured, together  with  several  of  the  beautifully 
carved  jiatukas  or  receptacles  for  the  sacred 
food  of  the  chief.  Specimens  of  these  may 
be  seen  figured  on  page  831.  In  this  pah 
Mr.  Angas  found  the  •>  lost  elaborate  spec- 
imen of  the  patuka  th  t  he  ever  saw.  It 
was  fortunate  that  he  arrived  when  he  did, 
as  a  very  few  years  more  would  evidently 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  place. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful  implements  of 
native  art  were  already  so  decayed  that  they 
were  but  a  shapeless  lieap  of  ruins,  and  the 
others,  were  rapidly  following  in  the  same 
path.  Of  these  s])ocimens  of  Maori  carving 
and  architecture  nothing  is  now  left  but  the 
sketches  from  which  have  been  made  the 
illustrations  that  appear  in  this  work. 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  controvert  a 
popular  and"  i)!ausible  fallacy,  which  has 
often  been  brought  before  the  public.  Trav- 
ellers are  blamed  for  bringing  to  Engla.id 
specimens  of  architecture  and  other  arts  from 
distant  countries.  It  is  said,  and  truly  too, 
that  sueh  articles  are  out  of  place  in  Erg- 
land.  So  they  arc:  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  if  lliey  had  not  been  h.  England 
they  would  not  haA'e  been  in  existence. 
TliC  luarvciious  darcophagus,  for  eiampie, 


brought  to  London  by  Belzoni,  and  now  in 
the  Soane  Museum,  would  have  beeu  broken 
to  pieces  and  hopelessly  destroyed  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  spot  where  it 
was  found. 

Again,  had  not  the  Assyrian  sculiitures 
found  a  home  in  the  British  Museimi,  they 
would  have  been  knocked  to  pieces  by  the 
ignorant  tribes  who  now  roam  over  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  the  Great.  Even  had 
the  vast  statues  defied  entire  destruction, 
the  inscriptions  would  long  ago  have  been 
defaced,  and  wo  should  nave  irreparably 
lost  some  of  the  most  valuable  additions 
to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  chronology. 

So  again  with  the  Elgin  Marbles.  Un- 
doubtedly they  were  more  in  their  place 
in  Greece  than  they  are  in  England;  but, 
if  they  had  not  been  brought  to  England, 
the  iconoclastic  hand  of  the  Mussulman 
would  have  utterly  destroyed  them,  and  the 
loss  to  art  would  have  been  indeed  terrible. 

Thus  is  it  with  regard  to  the  specimens 
of  savage  art,  no  matter  in  wliat  way 
it  is  developed.  Taking  New  Zealand  as 
an  example,  there  is  not  in  England  a 
single  specimen  of  a  Maori  house.  It 
could  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  put  to- 
gether again;  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to 
ethnologists  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
mixture  which  it  displays  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian architecture  and  ancient  Mexican  art; 
and  in  a  very  few  years  (here  will  not  be  a 
single  specimen  of  aboriginal  architecture 
in  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  The  Mao- 
ries,  who  have  abandoned  the  club  for  the 
rifle,  the  mat  for  the  blanket,  and  even  the 
blanket  for  the  coat  and  trousers,  have  be- 
gun to  modify  their  ancient  architecture, 
and  to  build  houses  after  the  European 
models. 

Unless,  therefore,  means  be  taken  to  res- 
cue si)ecimens  of  Maori  architecture  from 
destruction,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  in  twenty  years'  time  from  the 
present  date  a  single  specimen  will  exist 
as  a  type  of  native  art.  So  it  is  with  the 
canoes.  Graceful,  picturesque,  and  adorned 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  Maori  art,  the 
canoes  were  unique  among  vessels.  At  the 
present  day  the  more  usetul  but  more  com- 
monplace whaleboat  has  superseded  the 
canoe,  and  in  a  few  years  the  elaborately 
decorated  vessels  of  the  Maories  will  have 
utterly  passed  away. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion is  sweeping  so  rapidly  over  the  world, 
that  a  very  few  years  will  see  the  end  of 
savage  life  in  a^l  lands  to  which  the  white 
man  can  gain  access.  The  relics  of  tiio 
ancient  mode  of  life  are  left  hy  the  natives 
to  jierish,  and,  unless  they  arc  rescued,  and 
brought  to  a  country  where  they  can  be 
preserved,  they  will  necessarily  vanish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Having  this  idea  in 
my  own  mind,  I  set  myself  some  years  ago 
to  collect  ariicius  of  daily  uso  from  all  parts 
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nnnSnnT''^-    ,^^^-  "g^*  ^^ich   they  thrOW 

upon  anthropology  ,8  really  astonishing,  and, 
among  some  eight  or  nine  hundred  sneH- 

rnvn'^tdl-r  "  ""'  """^  ^^""^  '^«'''"  °"'  t<^"  't« 
Take  for  example,  the  stone  merai  that 
lies  before  me.  What  a  tale  does  it  not  teU 
of  the  country  where  it  was  found,  and  of 
the  workman  who  made  iti  The  sto.ie 
shows  tha  it  was  obtained  from  a  volcan  c 
country;  the  short,  weighty  form  of  t"  e 
weapon  shows  that  it  wj^  made  for  a  co    ■! 

f{:nTJT^  '^'''^  ^""^^*  '>»"^  t«  hand;  and 
t  e  graceful  curves  and  perfect  balance  of 
the  weajion  show  that  the  maker  was  a  true 
artist.     More   than    that.     The   mer^i   has 

stre  Z^^^''f^•"°   "    ^^'^^    anotSe. 
stone,  and  must    have    occupied    vears  of 

Srus'^^^e' v"'.^'^'^*  "  *^''  thi/^eapo'i 
tens  us  — the    volcanic  reg  on,    the    cour- 

apous  warrior,  and  the  worthlessness  of 
tunc.    Year  after  year  the  man  must  have 

face  ot.Sf',lr"'^''  '^i'"^'"?  '"«  ^"««- 
watcldncrifinft''"'''"^  '*  '""M^  •>''^°d'  «'"1 
Then   nfti    f f  *  ''"'■''•''  f^^'T  ^»^"  perfection. 
Ilien,  a  ter  It   was  made,  he  has  evidentlv 
carried  it  about  with  him,  fought  with  S 
foes,  and  dashed  out  their  brains  with  is 
once  sharp  and  now  notched  ed4.    After- 
ward, when  he,  or  may  be  his  -ramlson 
came  to  tight  against  tL  white  n'eTS 
fire-arms  were  too  terrible  to  be  opposed 
and   he  merai  was  taken  fVom  the  Ed  of 
the  dead  warrior  as  he  lay  on   the  fie  d  of 
battle,  its  plaited  cord  stilf  round  his  wrist 
Nevermore  will  a  stone  merai  be  made  an  1 
before  very  ong  the  best  examples  of  Maoil 

t,n,,     li  ^T  "■?.*"'■"  *°  '•'«  s»yect  of  the 
piopeity,  It  often  exaggerates  that  dutv  and 
produces  very  inconvenient  resul  s.  ^Por 
exampe,    some    travellers    were    iassin<r 
through  the  country,  and  were  huniTana 
W(!aned    and  without  food.     Ver7op,  o" 
timely  there  came  in  sight  a  fine  pi^?'|?ut 
theanim:.!  contrived  to  run  across  a  nice, 
0    ground  which  was  tapu,  and  h'  cK 
queiice    became   tapu  itself  for  a  cerS 
number  of  cays,  and  could  not  be  eaten 

llieie  are  thousands  of  such  tapu  snots  in 
he  country.    It;  for  examijle,  a  great  chief ■ 

to  lest  IS  tai)u,  and  is  marked  bv  a  sli.'bt 
fence  of  St  cks.     In  many  case?  eadi"  of 

hese  sacred  spots  has  its  own  name.  The 
sa  ue  IS  the  case  when  the  body  of  a  chief  s 
carried  to  lus  own  pah  for  bun'al  ev.-rv  rest 
m?  place  of  the  I.earers  becom  .^.^S" 
Tlicrcfore  nothing  was  more  like  than  to 
^Slr"^  "'">^^^  '?^-  ^pS,or""o!.^ 
sSht  fence         '  '"»  '"  ''''''^  ""'""g'^  *'« 

A  curious  modification  of  the  tapu  took 

a      nter""'^  *"*^-'^'" "" ^^''^'-   TlieTolunga 
assembled  the  warriors  of  his  o«rny^„„*..  ^r!. 

weut  with  them  to  the  lakeVr' riv^er.'Which 
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had  been  made  tapu  for  the  purpose.  The 
men  hen  threw  ofJ-  all  their  clothing  and 
went  mtp  the  water  which  they  scoo  fed-up 
with  their  hands  and  threw  over  their  heads 
and  bodies.  The  priest  then  rec-ited  thi 
apjiropriate  incantation. 

Thus  the  battle  tapu  was  laid  unon  thn 
warriors  who  were  thereby  prohibUeSfrom 
undertaking  any  other  business  except  tS 
of  fighting,  and  were  supposed,  moreover  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  ThS 
tapu  was  most  strictly  regarded  and  the 
warriors  had  to  learn  quite  a  Ln<f  Hst  oi 
occupations  which  were  forbidden  to  hem 
such  as  carrying  a  load,  cutting  their  S 
luur,  touching  the  head  of  a  woLn,  and  sS 

thi^  h1o?o^  ^"i*""",?  '?  "^^'•'  i*  '«  necessai-y 
that  the  tapu  should  be  taken  off  from  thn 

retuTto'  H  '^^'  ''''';  «>^«"'^  •'«  enSd  to 
return  to  their  usual  mode  of  life     Thi^ 

ceremony  ,s  rather  a  complicated  one  and 

vanes  slightly  in  different  Jarts  of  the  coun- 

Sowl^l'  ''^  ^'^'"'■'^''  ^«^^«^«'-'  a'-e  as 

Each  man  who  had  killed  an  enemy  or 

taken  a  slave,  pulled  off  a  lock  of  hair  Lm 

•md^ai'V"*'"  a>dyto  the  tohuS 
.  nd  gave  him  a  portion  of  the  hair.    This 
f2f-T  '1  couple  of  little  twigs,  raised 
ScanSn'?''°r  l"\¥"d,  and  recited  thS 
Si     ,  f        '"'■  '''"c^'  ^'^e   ^'hole  body 
joined  in  the  war  song  and  danca.    This 
being  over,  the  warriors'clapped  thei  •  hands 
together  and  struck  their  legs,  that  act  be  S 
coX?;J  U  *^l^%°«'the  tapS  which  had  beef 
of?Knemr™'"""°  ""™ '"  ""  ""'"'^ 
.  The  war  party  then  goes  home    and  a 
similar  ceremony  is  undergone  in  the  pre s! 
ence  of  the  principal  tohunga  of  thXah 
the  hands  being  clapped  and  the  war  dance 
performed.     The  remainder  of  the  ha  r  ^"s 
pvon  to  the  tohunga,  who,  afte    re,^t\n' 
Jm  incantation,  flings  the  tuf^t  of  lair  away 
and  ends  by  another  incantation,  whicl  de- 
clares that  the  tapu  is  taken  away. 

taken  ""off^'M  '■"^*'-  ^^'^  '^l^"  ^"^n  only  be 
but  if  n        ''  •*'''  P'^P*'"  ^^■•'o  i'nposed  it; 
but  If  a  man  imposed  a  tajm  on  anvthincr' 
another  who  was  very  much   his  amlrtr 
;yould  not  have  mucli  scruple  in  breaking 
through    it.     By    courtesy    the    t.apu    wj 
mosty  respected  by  great' and  smaU  al  k? 
and,  by  courtesy  also,  the  very  great  ,ner^ 
often  nut  themselves  to  great  inco'nvenicnce 
by  refrainin-  from  actions  that  woul.l  lav 
ttie  tapu  on  the  property  of  inferiors.    Thui 
"e  have  seen  how  a  chief  refused  to  enter  a 
house,  lest  he  should  render  it  his  pro  Sv 
and  preferred  to   sit  in    the   pourLg'  ,    ,' 
ather  than  run   the  risk  of  dei.rivrng 
inferior  of  his  property. 

Should  an  object  become  tapu  bv  a'-^i- 
aciit,  tr.o  tuhu.iga  can  take  olf  the  tapu  aVid 
restore  the  object  to  use.  A  curious  instauce 
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of  tho  exorcise  of  this  power  is  related  by  a 
traveller.  A  white  man,  who  had  borrowed 
an  iron  pot  for  cookinc,  wanted  some  soft 
water,  and  so  he  placed  tho  pot  under  the 
eaves  of  a  house  from  which  the  rain  was 
runuiuff.  Now,  tlie  house  happened  to  bo 
tapu,  and  in  consequence  the  water  runnins,' 
from  it  miule  tho  pot  tapu.  It  so  happened 
that  ii  woman,  who  was  ignorant  of  tho  cir- 
cum.stiince,  used  the  pot  for  cooking,  and 
wlun  she  was  told  that  the  vessel  wjis  tapu 
she  was  greatly  frightened,  declaring  that  she 
would  (he  l)elbre  ni-dit.  In  this  difficulty  a 
tohung.i  came  to  her  relief,  repeated  an 
incantati(ui  over  the  vessel,  and  made  it 
*'  no.n,"  or  conmion,  again. 

Sometimes  tjio  tapu  oidy  lasts  for  a  period, 
and,  after  that  time  has  elapsed,  expires 
without  the  need  of  any  ceremony.  Thus  if 
a  person  who  is  t.ipu  by  sickness  is  touched 
by  anoHier,  the  latter  is  tapu  for  a  definite 
tinie,  usually  Miree  days.  If  a  sick  person  dies 
inside  a  house,  that  house  is  ipso  facto,  tapu 
and  may  never  again  be  used.  It  is  painted 
with  red  ochre,  as  a  sign  of  its  sanctity,  and 
is  left  to  decay.  In  consequence  of  this 
superstition,  when  the  patient  seems  likely 
to  die,  he  is  removed  from  the  house,  anil 
taken  to  a  spot  outside  the  pah,  where  a  shed 
18  built  for  his  reception. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account 
how  great  is  tho  power  of  the  tapu,  and  how 
much  it  adds  to  tho  power  of  the  chiefs. 
Indeed,  without  the  power  of  tapu,  a  chief 
would  be  but  a  common  man  anion"  his 
people— he  would  be  liable  to  the  tapu  of 
others,  and  could  not  impose  his  own.  The 
tapu  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  against  the 
spread  of  Christianity.    Knowing  that  tho 


missionaries  treat  tho  tapu  as  a  mere  supcp- 
stition,  the  groat  chiefs  do  not  choose  to 
embrace  a  religion  which  will  cause  them  to 
lose  their  highest  privilege,  and  would  de- 
prive them  of  the  one  great  power  by  which 
tl  .,y  exercise  their  authority. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  well-known  missionary, 
sums  up  tho  subject  of  the  taim  in  very  bohi 
and  graphic  language:  — "  It  is  the  secret  of 
power,  and  tho  strength  of  despotic  rule. 
It  affects  things  both  great  and  small.  Here 
It  IS  seen  tending  a  brood  of  chickens,  and 
there  it  directs  the  energies  of  a  kiiu'dom 
Its  inHuenco  is  variously  diffused.  c"msl8, 
islands,  rivers,  and  seas;  animals,  fruit,  fish, 
and  vegetables;  houses,  beds,  j)ots,  cups,  and 
dishes;  canoes,  with  all  that  !)el()ng  to  them, 
with  their  management;  dress,  ornaments' 
and  arms;  things  to  eat  and  filings  to  drink- 
the  members  of  the  body;  fhe  manners  aiui 
customs;  language,  names,  temper;  and  even 
the  gods  also;  ail  come  under  tho  inHuenco 
of  the  tapu. 

"  It  is  put  into  operation  by  religious 
political,  or  selfish  motives;  and  idleness 
lounges  for  months  beneath  its  sanction. 
Many  are  thus  forbidden  to  raise  their  hands 
or  extend  their  arms  in  any  usefid  employ- 
ment for  a  long  time.  In  this  di-strict  it  is 
tapu  to  build  canoes;  on  that  island  it  is  tapu 
to  erect  good  houses.  The  custom  is  much 
in  favor  among  chiefs,  who  adjust  it  so  that 
it  sits  easily  on  themselves,  while  they  use 
it  to  gain  infiuence  over  those  who  are 
nearly  their  equals;  by  it  they  supjily  many 
of  their  wants,  and  command  at  will'all  who 
are  beneath  them.  In  imposing  a  tapu,  a 
chief  need  only  bo  checkecl  by  a  care  that 
ho  is  countenanced  by  ancient  precedents." 
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CHAPTER  Lxxxyn. 

NEW  ZEALAND  — Concluded. 
FUNERAL  CEREMONIES  AND  ARCHITECTtTRB. 

OK    X„«    TAP..  ANa    .NBTir.™    OK7„;r.CKlT   ^.^sk^  "-«-*-" —MOVA. 
PAH-CANOE  TOMBS -MONUMENT  TO    B'tok,     ^^^  '^    DKATHBED-A  DEOAVINO 

AOB    SKNTIMENT-MAOEI    Ar„™„LlM7Zr,*'''  ^  '^«««0-WHEl«>'8  DAUOHTKB _ SAV 
CROWDED  SLEEPING  PLACE-THE   Jln^M.r  '    ^"''™'    ^"^    ^'^    "^    ™«    HOU8E8-A 

HOUSE  AND  m  Z"^^Z.s-^.l^lZ^Z"n7T'''^^^^^ 

-XHE  AXK  AND  THE  OHXSE.-xrxTo-JoK;  Z  LlZ^i:::!  ^^"^    ""   HOUSE-BUa..O 

1'  toTuSraL*"  "^'  "'"■'"""'^^  *^*  be-lnonattern  andinstoad  of  bein.  curved,  as 

When  a  chief,  or  indeed  any  Ranjritira    itrSlTnh^ff?''' •"'!'  the  moV  they  are 

d  es  lus  friends  knd  relations  dici  thf  tdy'  JmOe  'iS^aeh  Xr  '''  °"''  '"'^  '"" 

!.ll'!l«^'^?^^^„"--hich  the  deceased  ha^r  ,„  ,,  ,,,, 


possessed  in  his  lifetime,  lay  it  out,  and  as 
sonible  round  it  for  the  customary  mourninir 
1  he  women  arc  the  chief  mourners,  and 
indulge  m  tiie  most  demon.strative,  not  to 
say  ostentatious,  ebullitions  of  grief.  Some- 
times thev  squat  upon  the  ground,  their 
boches  and  (aces  wrapped  in  their  mantles 
as  if  utterly  overnowered  by  grief.  Some- 
times they  wave  their  arms  in  the  air,  shak- 
ing tiieir  hands  with  expressive  gestures  of 
sorrow;  and  all  the  while  they  utter  loud 
.wailing  cries,  while  the  tears  stream  down 
tneir  cheeks. 
Mueh  of  this  extravagant  sorrow  is  neces- 

vl'i^y '"P'''{'',.^''''*'''A">?  to  the  custom  of 
Aew  Zealand  life,  which  demands  tears  on 
so  many  occasions;  but  the/e  is  no  doubt 
that  much  is  real  and  truly  felt.  The  women 
cut  thc-nselves  severely  with  shells,  makin<r 
iiicisions  in  the  skin  several  inches  in  len<^tir 

,T?hoU"7r'''  ''^^«  «"«?  with  charcoal";  as 
f  they  had  been  part  of  tlie  regular  moko  or 


tattoo,  and  beconT^  ndel^le  b  iZT"  facT  ^l    "^  ■  ^'"'^""•l'-^^'^  " 
perpetual  records  of  sorrnr'  si"!' '?..^"1'   ""icurious  architecture 


perpetual  records  of  sorrow.  Some  of  these 
women  cut  themselves  with  such  severity, 
that  in  their  old  age  they  arc  covered  with 
the  thin  blue  lines  of  the  "  taiigi  "  their 
faces,  hmbs,  and  bodies  being  traversed  bv 
tnein  m  rather  a  ludicrous  manner.  The 
langi  Imes  might  be  mistaken  for  re""5'"" 
taltooiug,  except  for  one  point    They  li'ave 


man,  enumerating  his  many  virtues,  his 
courage,  his  liberality,  the  strength  of  his 
tapu,  and  so  forth,  mixed  with  reproaches 

wi,!!!,"l^"''  f "?  ^""^  ^'?""  '^'^"y  ^'•«'n  them 
wlien  they  stood  in  such  need  of  him.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  with  the 
exception  of  cutting  the  skin,  are  very  like 
those  of  an  Irish  wake. 

In  the  illustration  No.  1,  on  the  872nd 
page,  are  shown  these  various  ceremonies. 
The  dead  body  of  the  chief  is  lying  under 
the  shed,  wrapped  in.  the  best  mantle,  and 
with  a  coronal  of  feathers  in  the  hair.  In 
the  front  «!t8  a  chief,  whose  rank  is  de- 
noted  by  h  lani,  or  staff  of  ofHce,  that  lies 
by  him  ana  by  the  elaborate  mantle  in 
which  he  has  wrapped  himself.  Standing 
near  the  corpse  is  one  of  the  mourners,  with 
arms  ujiraised  and  hands  quivering,  While 
others  are  seen  sitting  in  various  attitudes 
of  woe.  The  fence  of^the  pah  is  shown  in 
the  background,  with  its  grotesque  images 
ana  curious  nr^iii+(>/.hi,.„    ^  ^  -o 
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When  the  old  people  attend  a  funeral, 
they  usually  paint  themselves  freely  with 
red  ochre,  and  wear  wreaths  of  green  leaves 
upon  their  heads.  The  house  in  which  the 
death  took  place  is  rendered  tapu  until  the 
body  18  finally  disposed  of— an  event  which 
vtoes  not  take  piace  for  some  time. 

After  the  mourning  ceremonies  have  been 
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completed,  the  body  is  placed  In  a  sort  of 
cottiii  atul  allowed  to  decay,  the  green  jade 
merai,  the  tiki,  the  hani,and  other  emblems 
of  rank  being  placed  with  the  corpse.  In 
some  parlH  of  the  country  this  cotHn  la  canoe- 
shaped,  and  suspended  to  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  certain  places  being.kept  sacred  for  this 
purpose.  There  existed,  for  example,  Moveral 
graves  belonging  to  the  Nga-pui  tribe,  wlu<h 
had  been  preserved  on  account  of  the  sacred 
character  which  belonged  to  thenj.  The 
natives  had  long  abandoned  the  custom  of 
hanging  tliiJcotlTns  of  tlie  dead  on  tlie  trees, 
but  the  sacred  character  still  clung  to  them, 
and,  though  the  woods  in  that  piirt  of  the 
country  had  been  felled,  the  sacred  grov( 
were  allowed  to  flourish  unharnn-d. 

Sometimes  the  body  of  a  very  great  chief 
was  placed  in  a  wooden  receptacle  in   the 
midst  of  the  p;!!i,  called  the  wakitapu,  and 
there  allowed  to  decay.    As  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  most  horrible  odor  is  disseminated 
through  the  pah  during  the  process  of  decom- 
position; but  the  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to 
trouble  themselves,  their  nostrils  not  being 
easily  offended.    For  example,  when  a  whale 
is  thrown  ashore,  the  stench   of  the  huge 
m.iss  of  decomposition  is  so  overpowering 
that  an  European   cannot  endure  it.    The 
natives,  however,  say  that  they  are  nsed  to  it, 
and  do  not  notice  it.    Indeecl,  people  who 
Cfin  cat  the  horrible  messes  of  putrid  maize 
of  which  they  are  so  fond  must  be  so  obtuse 
of  scent  as  to  be  indifferent  to  any  ill  odor. 
IBe  it  as  it  may,  in  time  the  process  of 
decay  is  supposctl  to  be  complete, —  seven 
or  eight  months  being  the  usual  time.     A 
curious   ceremony,    called    the  "haluinga,'" 
then  takes  place.    The  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  'decciused  chief  arc  again  assembled, 
and  the  bones  are  solemnly  taken  from  their 
receptable  and   cleaned.    The   person  who 
cleans  them  is  necessarily  tapu,  but  is  ren- 
dered "  noa,"  or  common  again,  by  the  eldest 
son  and  vlaughter  of  the  deceased  chief  eating 
of  the  sacred  food  offered  to  the  dead.  Should 
the  eldest  girl  happen  to  be  dead,  the  food  is 
placed  in  a  calabash,,  and* laid   in   the  now 
empty   coffin,  the   spirit  of  the  girl    being 
called  by  name,  and  the  food  offered  to  her. 
The  spirit  is   supposed  to    partake  of  the 
food ;  and    the    tapu    is   thus    removed    as 
effectually  as  if  she  were  alive,  and  had  visibly 
eaten  the  provisions.     Should  the  chief  have 
had  no  daughter,  the  nearest  female  relative 
takes  the  ofHce.    The  usual  oraticms  are  made 
in  honor  of  the  deceased  and  the  merai,  tiki, 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  dead  chief  are 
then  handed  ovei;  to  his  eldest  son,  who  thus 
takes  possession  of  the  post  which  his  father 
had  vacated,  the  ceremony  being  analogous 
to  a  coronation  among  Europeans. 

When  the  celebrated  chief  E '  Hongi,  the 
"  Scourge  of  New  Zealand,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  died,  his  children  were  so  afraid  that 
they  would  be  attacked  by  those  whom  the 
terror  of  his  name  had  kept  quiet,  that  they 


wanted  to  omit  the  preliminary  orations  and 
"  tangi,"  and  to  lay  his  body  in  the  "  waki- 
tapu,'  or  sacred  place,  on  the  day  after  his 
death.  This  intention  was,  however,  over- 
ruled, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  foresight 
of  the  dyin<'  chief. 

Feeling  tiiat  his  end  was  close  at  hand,  he 
rallied  his  sons  round  him,  sent  for  all  his 
warlike  stores,  the  merais,  patus,  mimkets, 
ammunition,  and,  above  all,  the  armor  which 
he  had  received  from  George  JV.,  and  be- 
queathed them  to  his  children.  He  was 
asked  what  "utu,"  or  satisfaction,  should  be 
exacted  lor  his  dealhj  but  replied  that  the 
only  utu  which  his  spirit  would  desire  was, 
that  his  tribe  should  be  valiant,  and  repel 
any  attack  that  might  be  made  uj)on  Hum. 
But  for  this  really  noble  sentiment,  there 
would  have  been  great  slaughter  at  his  death, 
in  order  to  furnitih  attendants  tor  him. 

That  his  tribe  should  for  the  future  be 
valiant,  and  repel  the  attacks  of  their  en- 
emies, was  tlu!  ruling  idea  in  E '  Ilongi's 
mind;  and  on  March  (i,  182K,  he  died,  con- 
tinually repeating  the  words.  "Kia  toal  kia 
toa!  "  — i.  e."  Jie  valiant!  be  valianti  " 

After  the  ceremony  of  cleaning  the  bones 
is  over,  they  are  taken  by  the  piiiicii)al 
tohunga,  or  priest,  who  generally  disjioses 
of  them  in  some  secret  spot  sacred  to  the 
remains  of  dead  chiefs,  and  known  only  to 
himself  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  "laid 
in  beautifully  carved  boxes,  which  are  sup- 
ported on  posts  in  the  middle  of  the  jjah. 

Sometimes  the  waki-tajju,  or  sacred  place 
in  which  the  body  of  a  chief  is  ])laccd  while 
it  undergoes  decomposition,  is  marked  in  a 
very  curious  manner,  and  the  entire  village 
deserted  for  a  time.  For  example,  at  the 
pah  of  Ilurewenua,  the  chief  had  died  about 
six  weeks  before  Mr.  Angas  arrived  at  the 
place,  which  he  found  deserted.  "  Not  far 
from  this  island  pah  stood  the  village  of 
Iluriwenua,  the  gaily-ornamented  tomb  of 
the  late  chief  forming  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  centre.  Here,  although  everything 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  not  a 
living  soul  was  to  be  seen;  the  village,  with 
its  neat  houses  made  of  raupo,  and  its  court- 
yards and  provision  boxes,  was  entirely 
deserted.  From  the  moment  the  chief  was 
laid  beneath  the  upright  canoe,  on  which 
were  inscribed  his  name  and  rank,  the  whole 
village  became  strictly  tapu,  or  sacred,  inid 
not  a  native,  on  pain  of  death,  was  i)ermitted 
to  trespass  near  the  spot.  The  houses  were 
all  fastened  up,  and  on  most  of  the  doors 
were  inscriptions  denoting  that  the  property 
of  such  an  one  remained  there. 

"An  utter  silence  pervaded  the  place. 
After  ascertaining  that  no  natives  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  forbidden  spot,  I  landed, 
and  trod  the  sacred  ground;  and  my  footsteps 
were  probably  the  first,  since  the  desertion 
of  the  village,  that  had  echoed  along  its  pal- 
isaded passages. 

"On  arriving  at  the  tomb,  I  was  struck 
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(1.)    JIOURXIXG  OVEIJ  A  1>KAD  CHIEF.     (Sep  pnjc  860.) 


TOMB  OF  E'TOKI. 


Trtth  the  contrast  between  the  monument  of 
the  savage  and  tliat  of  the  civilized  European 
In  the  erection  of  the  latter,  marble  and  stone 
and  the  most  durable  of  metals  are  emploved 
while  rapidly  decaying  wood,  red  ochr*,  anci 
leathers  form  the  decorations  of  the  Maori 
tomb.    Huriwenua  having  been  buried  only 
SIX  weeks,  the  ornaments  of  the  waki-tapit 
or  sacred  place,  as  those  erections  are  called 
were  fresh   and    uninjured.     The   central 
upright  canoe  was  richly  painted  with  black 

*?i  ''*^";  .'*'i*l  **  *'i^  *0P  was  written  the  name 
ot  the  chief;  above  which  there  hung  in  clus- 
ters, bunches  of  kaka  feathers,  forminff  a 
large  mass  at  the  summit  of  the  canoe.  A 
double  fence  of  high  palings,  also  painted  red, 
and  ornamented  with  devices  in  arabesque 
work,  extended  round  the  grave,  and  at  everv 
fastening  of  flax,  where  the  horizontal  rails 
were  attached  to  the  upright  fencing,  were 
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stuck  two  feathers  of  the  alBatrosr/hf^nnT  '  '^fnu^h  as  the  whole  space  within  it 

whiteness  of  whLh  co^t^tTbe^S  ^^^^^^  it 


Whiteness  of  which  contrasted  beautifulTv 
with  the  sombre  black  and  red  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  monument." 
One  of  these  tombs  may  be  seen  in  the 


Which    the  tomb  was  made  were  yet  in 
tolera,bie  preservation.     Under  the  ca-ved 
and  decorated  roof  may  be  seen  the  semi- 
circular coffin  in  which  the  body  had  been 
placed,  distinguished  from  the  outer  portion 
of  the  tomb  by  the  red  and  white  colors  with 
IJki    7*Ar'°*''''''"  contrast  to  the  red 
tm  noH     J.  °'i*^'*  Pprtious.    The  reader 
w  11  notice  that  red  is  the  prevalent  color  in 
all  tombs,  because  red  is  the  hue  of  mourn- 
ing  as  well  as  of  war  among  the  Maories. 
Immediately  under  the  eaves  of  the  front 
may  be  seen  the  highly  ornamentad  border 
01  tne  kaitaka  mat  once  worn  bv  the  de- 
tomb      *°^  ""*  *®*^  ^  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
Round  the  tomb  itself  runs  a  slight  and 
low  fence.    This  palisade,  small  as  it  might 
appear,  afforded  ample    protection  to  the 
tomb,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  space  within  it 


.  L-  1.     ..1  > — '.'"  •"  ""^  »»»iTT  <ji  »  viilaare 
whj^h  will  be  given  on  a  future  page. 

VVithm  the  pah  is  often  erected  a  monu- 
ment or  mausoleum  of  the  dead.  A  verv 
beautiful  example  of  this  kind  of  tomb 
was  erected  in  the  pah  of  Rangihaeta  to  the 
memory  of  E'  Toki,  the  mother  of  Raupa- 
hiira.  ' 

It  was  nearly  semi-circular  in  shape,  and  the 
body  was  placed  in  it  in  an  upright  position 
It  was  covered  with  a  roof,  squared  at  the 
corners,  and  projecting  like  a  verandah  all 
round,  and  sloping  toward  the  back.    The 


central  tomb,  the  raof,  and  the  posts  which   h  s  cL<WUpr  „nS'''''°"*'*'''*"^  f*'"^^  '^"''*'"«'- 
supported  it,  were  all  covered  with  the  mS  nW^"?te"^\^_«P°»  ««  her  body  was 


supported  it,  were  all  covered  with  the  most 
elaborate  arabesque  pattern,  mostly  of  a 
spiral  character.  Paint  was  liberally  used 
on  It,  that  on  the  central  tomb  or  coffin 
being  red  and  white,  while  that  which  dec- 
orated the  roof  and  posts  was  red  and  black, 
in  front  of  the  projecting  roof  was  hung 
the  beautifully  woven  kaitaka  mat  of  the  de° 
ceased  woman,  and  tufts  of  the  white  feath- 
ers of  the  albatross  were  arranged  at  re<ru- 
lar  intervals  upon  it.  " 

Even  when  Mr.  Angas  saw  this  beautiful 
example  of  Maori  art,  it  was  beginnino' 
to  decay,  the  climate  being  damp,  and  the 
natives  never  repairing  a  decaying  tomb. 
It  was  of  course,  strictly  tapu.  No  native 
liked. to  go  close  to  it,  and  for  a  slave,  or 
even  a  free  man  of  inferior  rank,  to  go 
within  a  certain  distance  of  it  would  have 
death  **  ^'"''"^    punishable    with    instant 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  on 
the  preceding  page  an  illustration  of  this 
Jcautiful   monument  of  Maori  art.  taken 

in 
Of 


K..  T» V         °"^'^"    "J'  n  lapu  laui  upon   It 

bv  Kaupahara,  so  that  not  even  the  highest 
chief  would  venture  to  enter  the  forb&den 
enclosure. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  carving  in 
New  Zealand— perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
whole  country —  is,  or  rather  was,  a  mau- 
soleum erected  by  Te  Whero-Whero  to  his 
favorite  daughter.  It  was  upon  the  death 
of  this  daughter  that  Te  Whero-Whero  oave 
such  dire  offence  to  the  other  chiefs  by  threat- 
ening to  throw  their  scalps  into  his  daugh- 
ter's grave,  for  which  offence  he  had  to  gTve 
oFfine  ''^  *'^''*^®'^  ^^'^^^ of  ^'  Hongi  byway 

The  monument  was  erected  in  Raroera. 
fn"S  T  ?*■  *e  largest  and  finest  palS 
m  New  Zealand,  but  rendered  desolate 
bv  the  act  of  the  headstrong  and  determined 
cniet.    He  had  this  wonderful  tomb  built  for 


liom  a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Aneas 
ioii,   Willie    the   perishable    materials 


placed  within  it,  he  pronounced  the  whole 
pah  to  be  tapu.  It  was  at  once  deserted: 
old  and  young  quitted   the  place,  leavin<r 

monfi""  ^Z?'"''^  **^'"'  «>e  provisions  tS 
moulder  and  the  weapons  to  decay.  Solid 
houses  that  had  occupied  many  yeara  in 
ouiiclmg  and  carving  were  allowed  to  fidl 
into  mere  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins;  and  even 
in  1844  the  rank  vegetation  had  so  com- 
pletely overrun  the  place  that  many  of  the 
best  pieces  ot  native  work  were  covered  bv 
the  foliage.  ■^ 

The  tomb  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  and 
consists  of  the  usual  box  for  the  reSeption 
ot  the  body,  covered  by  a  projecting  roof, 
which  IS  supported  by  pillars. '  Were  it  as 
graceful  m  form  as  the  monument  to  E' 
Toki,  this  would  ])e  by  far  the  finest  spec- 
imen of  native  art;    but  imfortunutely  it 

^^^\  "°^*  Pu°'''^''  ^'^  ^""^^  ""fine  and  con- 
trast of  the  curve  and  the  straight  line 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  E'  Toki's 
tomb. 

The  elaboration  of  the  carving  on  this 

ihoTwiV^flu'",""'"^  .""^''  "ajmosc  Dames 
the  skill  of  the  draughtsman.    Mr. 
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succeeded  in  copying  it,  and  when  the 
drawing  was  shown  to  the  artist  who  had 
executed  the  Avork  he  was  astounded,  and 
pronounced  the  white  man  to  be  a  great 
tohunga.  The  roof  is  supported  by  pillars, 
each  pillar  consisting  of  two  human  ngures, 
tlie  upper  standing  on  the  head  of  the  lower. 
The  upper  figure  is  about  seven  feet  in 
height,  and  has  a  gigantic  head,  with  an 
enormous  protruding  tongue  that  reaches 
to  the  breast. 

The  whole  of  the  tomb  is  covered  with  hu- 
man heads.  Exclusive  of  those  upon  the 
jjosts,  the  front  alone  of  the  tomb  contains 
tourteen  faces,  each  differing  from  the  other 
in  expression  and  pattern  of  the  moko,  but 
all  wearing  the  same  defiant  air.  Their 
enormous  eyes  are  made  peculiarly  conspic- 
uous by  bemg  carved  out  of  haliotis  shell, 
carrying  out  on  a  large  scale  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  chiefs'  hanis  and  other  sculp- 
tures. The  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
figures  is  covered  with  the  most  elaborate 
arabesques,  intertwining  with  each  other  in 
a  bewildering  manner,  but  each  running  its 
own  boldly  curved  course.  Between  the 
various  pieces  that  compose  this  tomb  are 
set  bunches  and  tufts  of  white  and  green 
feathers,  which  serve  to  adorn  as  well  as  dis- 
guise the  necessary  seams  of  the  wood- 
work. 

This  wonderful  monument  was  entirely 
carved  by  one  man,  named  Paranui.  He 
was  lame,  and  in  consequence  had  expended 
his  energies  in  art,  in  which  he  had  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself  that  he  took 
rank  as  a  tohunga.  He  was  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  tattooer;  and  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  a  man  who  could  design  so 
extraordinary  a  piece  of  workmanship  must 
be  skilful  in  mventing  the  endless  variety  of 
patterns  needful  in  the  decoration  of  chiefs 
faces.  In  performing  this  work,  Paranui 
had  but  one  tool,  the  head  of  an  old  bayo- 
net. 

The  loss  of  such  specimens  of  native  art 
as  those  which  have  been  described  carries 
out  my  former  remarks  on  the  necessity  for 
repaoving  to  our  own  country  every  memo- 
rial of  savage  life  that  we  can  secure.  We 
inflict  no  real  injury  upon  the  savages,  and 
we  secure  an  invaluable  relic  of  vanishing 
customs.  These  monuments,  for  example, 
were  simply  carved  and  then  left  to  decay. 
Had  they  been  removed  to  this  country, 
where  they  would  have  been  guarded  from 
the  power  of  the  elements  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  vegetation,  we  should  have  seen 
them  in  complete  preservation  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  -likely  to  last  as  long  as  the 
building  which  contained  them. 

Of  course  the  sentimental  argument  may 
be  pleaded  againet  this  view  of  the  case; 
but  in  matters  which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  grand  study  of  anthropology 
mere  sentiment  ought  to  have  no  place. 
Neither  has  it  such  place  as  some  often 


imagine.  The  savage,  finding  that  the 
white  man  yields  to  him  on  this  point,  is 
only  too  glad  to  find  any  vantage  ground, 
and  always  presses  on  as  fast  as  tho  other 
yields  — just  as  has  been  done  in  India  with 
the  question  of  caste.  Wo  cannot  measure 
their  mental  sensibilities  any  more  than 
their  physical  by  our  own.  A  savage  en- 
dures with  stoicism  tortures  which  would 
kill  an  European,  simply  because  he  does 
not  feel  them  as  much.  And  the  mental 
and  physical  sensibilities  are  very  much  on 
a  par. 

The  Maori  is  perhaps  the  finest  savage 
race  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  yet  we 
cannot  think  that  he  is  exactly  an  estimable 
being,  whose  ambition  is  murder,  and  whose 
reward  is  to  eat  the  body  of  his  victim,  who 
never  does  a  stroke  of  work  that  he  can 
avoid,  and  who  leads  a  life  of  dissipation  as 
far  as  his  capabilities  go.  Of  all  savage 
nations,  the  New  Zealander  displays  most 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  relation. 
Tears  flow  profusely  from  his  eyes,  and 
every  tone  of  his  voice  and  every  gesture 
of  his  body  convey  the  impression  that  he 
is  borne  down  by  unendurable  woe.  Yet 
we  have  seen  that  this  effusion  of  sorrow  is 
inostly  premeditated,  and  merely  a  conven- 
tional mode  of  acting  required  by  the  eti- 
quette of  the  country. 

When  two  people  can  be  bathed  in  tears, 
speak  only  in  sobbing  accents,  utter  heart- 
rending cries,  and  sink  to  the  ground  as 
overwhelmed  by  grief,  we  cannot  but  com- 
passionate their  sorrow  and  admire  their 
sensibility.  But  if,  in  the  middle  of  all 
these  touching  demonstrations  of  grief,  we 
see  them  suddenly  cease  from  their  sobs 
and  cries,  enter  into  a  little  lively  conversa- 
tion, enjoy  a  hearty  laui^h,  and  then  betake 
themselves  afresh  to  their  tears  and  sobs,  wo 
may  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  their  sin- 
cerity. 

So  with  those  beautiful  houses  and  monu- 
ments that  are  left  to  perish  by  neglect. 
The  builder  did  in  all  probability  feel  very 
keenly  at  the  time,  though  the  feeling  of 
grief  seems  sometimes  to  take  a  curious 
turn,  and  be  metamorphosed  into  vengeance 
and  an  excuse  for  war;. but  it  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted  whether  grief  for  the  departed 
is  a  feeling  that  is  really  permanent  in  the 
savage  mind.  The  Maori  chief  may  lay  his 
tapu  on  an  entire  village  when  a  relative 
dies,  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  any  one 
be  rash  enough  to  invade  tlie  forbidden  pre- 
cincts, he  will  visit  the  offcLce  with  jnstant 
punisliment.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  ',he  infringement  of  the  tapu  in  ques- 
tion is  not  an  insult  to  the  dead  but  to  the 
livi'jg,  and  that  when  the  chief  punishes  the 
offender,  he  does  not  avenge  an  affront 
offered  to  his  dead  relative,  but  a  direct 
insult  to  himself. 

In  spite  of  his  sentiment,  I  think  that  the 
Maori  might  have  been  induced  to  sell  such 
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specimens  of  art,  and  even  if  he  refused  to 
yield  to  such  a  proposition,  he  would  have 
rcapected  us  none  the  less  if,  when  we  had 
captured  a  pah,  wc  exercised  the  right  of 
conquest,  and  took  that  which  we  couTd  not 
buy.  Or  even  supposing  tliat  the  first  idea 
had  prov.d  impracticable,  and  the  second 
unaclvisable,  h  would  not  have  been  very 
difHcult  to  have  induced  a  native  artist  to 
exec-ute  a  duplicata  which  he  could  sell  for  a 
price  which  would  enrich  him  for  life. 

Such  sentimants  are,  I  know,  unpopular 
with  the  miss  of  those  who  only  see  the 
savage  at  a  distance,  which  certainly,  in  the 
case  of  savage  life,  lends  tho  only  cnchant- 
inent  to  the  view  that  it  can  possess.    But  I 
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that  tha  closer  is  our  acquaintance  with 
savnge  life,  the  more  reason  we  have  to  be 
tlnnktul  for  civilization.  The  sava-^o  knows 
this  hiinwlf,  and  bitterly  feels  hfs  inferi- 
ority. Hj  hates  and  fears  the  white  man, 
but  always  ends  by  trying  to  imitate  him. 

10  return  to  these  monuments.  In  for- 
mer timas  they  existed  in  great  numbers 
and  even  in  more  recent  davs  those  which 
survive  are  so  characteristic  6f  a  style  of  art 
that  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  ancient 
Mexico,  that  I  should  have  been  o'lad  to 
transfer  to  these  pages  several  more  of  Mr. 
Angas'  sketches. 

lT\Till  be  seen  from  several  of  the  nrc- 
V10U3  illustrations  that  tlio  New  Zealanders 
must  possess  much  skill  in  architecture. 
The  observant  reader  must  have  remarked 
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this  edifice  was  evidently  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  ridge-pole.  This  was  cut 
Irom  a  single  tree,  and  was  dragged  by  the 
natives  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
cross-lafihings  of  tho  building  Were  all  orna- 
mental, giving  to  it  a  peculiar  richness  of 
finish. 

We  are,  however,  chiefiy  concerned  with 
«r?.,  ■  '""'''I^  architecture  of  the  Maories. 
Within  each  pah  or  enclosed  village  are  a 
number  of  houses,  each  representing  a 
family,  and  separated  from  each  othe  °  bv 
lences,  several  houses  generally  standin-v 
near  each  other  in  one  enclosure.  A  fulP 
sized  house  is  about  forty  feet  Ion"  bv 
twenty  wide,  and  is  built  on  preciselv  the 
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wanting  m  Australia;  and  that  such  should 
be  the  case  is  most  extraordinary,  seeino- 
that  architectural  skill  is  singularlv  devel- 
oped among  the  great  Polynesian  families, 
tlie  New  Ze.alandcr,  whose  country  has 
much  in  common  with  Australia,  is  remark- 
able for  the  skill  and  taste  which  he  displays 
in  architecture;  and  a  short  space  will  there- 
lore  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 

As  is  the  case  throughout  Polynesia  in 
general,  the  material  used  in  house-buildin'>' 
IS  wood,  and  the  various  pieces  of  which  a 
house  13  composed  are  fastened  together  not 
by  nails,  but  by  ropes  and  strings,  which 
in  many  c.xses  are  applied  in  a  most  elabo- 
rate and  artistic  manner,  beauty  bein<r  stud- 
ied not  only  in  the  forms  of  the  houses  and 
m  the  carved  patterns  with  which  they  are 
adorned,  but  in  tho  complicated   lashings 
with  which  they  are  bound  together.    As 
however,  this  branch  of  ornamental  archi- 
tecture IS  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Fiji 
than  in  New  Zealand,  I  shall  reserve  the  de- 
tails for  the  description  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Ihe  size  of  some  of  these  edifices  is  verv 
IZ  I  u°M  example,  in  1843  the  Maori 
converts  built  for  themselves  a  place  of  wor- 
ship large  enough  to  contain  a  thousand 
Pp'!?rL!''i.^  measuring  eighty-six  feet  in 


been  just  described,  the  actual  house  takin<^ 
the  position  of  the  coffin,  and  being  she}" 
tered  from  the  weather  by  a  gable  roof 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  walls,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  verandah.    The  roof  is  sup- 
ported  on  separate  posts,  and  does  not,  as 
with  ourselves,  rest  upon  the  walls  of  the 
house.    The  roof  always  projects  greativ  at 
the  principal  end  of  the  house,  in  which'tho 
door  is  situated,  so  that  it  forms  a  sort  of 
shed,  under  which    the   members    of  tho 
family  can  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun 
or  ram  without  going  into  the  house.    A 
genuine  New  Z  ■•'andcr  has  a  great  loVo  for 
Iresh  air,  and,   .s  we  have  seen,  will  com- 
posedly sit  for  a  whole   day  on    the  wet 
ground  in  a  pouring  rain,  although  a  house 
may  be  within  easy  reach.     Yet  at  nio'M 
\yhen  ho  retires  to  rest,  he  is  equally  fond  of 


breath  of  fresh  nir. 

Indeed,  the  native  does  not  look  unon  a 
house  as  a  place  wherein  to  live,  but  merelv 
as  a  convenient  shelter  from  the  element^ 
by  day  and  a  comfortable  sleeping-place  by 
night.     As  soon  as  evening  is  near,  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  whicli 
hlls  It  with  smoke,  as  there  is  no  chimney. 
1  he  New  Zealander,  however,  seems  to  be 
smoke-proof,  and  sits  composedly  in  a  place 
winch  would  drive  an  European  half  mad 
with  smarting  eyes.      Indeed,  before    tho 
natives  become  inured  to  the  acrid  vapor 
their  eyes  have  much  to  endure,  and  it  is  to 
I  ho  habit  of  sitting  in  the  smoke  that  the 
bleared  look  so  prevalent  in  old  people  is 
chiefly  due. 

Not  only  do  the   natives  thus  surround 
themselves  with  a  smoky  atmosphere,  bnt 
they  limit  its  quantity  as  well  as  its  qualitv 
Ihe  number  of  men  and  women  that  wili 
pack  themselves  info  one  house  at  ni^ht  is 
almost  incredible,  each  person  lyin^'^dowii 
on  a  simple  mat,  and  retaining  the   same 
clothes  that  have  been  worn  during  the  day 
As,  however,  the  heat  becomes  excessive" 
the  inmates  generally  contrive  to  throw  off 
their  clothing  during  the  night.    By  day- 
break the  heftt  nnrl  nlnaonooo  Afn   oI.r,""<-  "U 
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amusing  sight  to  see  a  hut  give  up  its  in- 
mates on  the  morning  of  a  cold  day,  tlie 
whole  party  being  enveloped  in  steam  as  they 
come  into  the  c(nd  air. 

At  the  principal  end  of  the  house,  un- 
der the  verandah,  is  the  entrance.  This 
strangely  resembles  the  gate  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  being  made  of  three  large  beams, 
the  two  side  posts  slightly  inclining  to  each 
other,  and  the  third  laid  u^jon  them.  The 
aperture  is  closed  by  a  sliding  door,  and  at 
the  side  of  the  door  is  generally  a  square 
window,  which  can  be  closed  in  the  same 
manner.  In  some  large  houses  there  were 
two  of  these  windows,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  door. 

As  the  roof  is  made  with  a  considerable 
slant,  the  walls  are  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  fee*^^  liigh  where  the  roof  touches  them, 
though  in  the  middle  the  house  is  lofty 
enough.  The  roof  is  supported  on  the  inside 
by  one  or  two  posts,  which  are  always 
carved  elaborately,  and  almost  invariably 
have  the  human  figure  as  one  of  the  orna- 
ments upon  them.  The  ridge-pole  is  flat- 
tened and  boardlike,  and  in  good  houses  is 
carved  and  painted  in  patterns,  usually  of  the 
spiral  character.  This  board,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  is  made  by  hacking  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  on  both  sides,  until  it  is  reduced  to,  tlie 
required  thickness,  the  native  Maories  hav- 
ing no  tool  which  can  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  saw. 

At  the  end  of  the  ridge-pole,  over  the 
door,  is  carved  a  distorted  human  figure,  in- 
tended to  represent  the  owner  of  the  house, 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  lines  of  the 
moko  or  tattoo  on  its  face,  and  generally 
having  the  tongue  thrust  out  to  an  inordinate 
extent. 

An  illustration  on  page  877  represents 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  Maori  houses, 
namely,  the  war  house  of  the  ruthless  chief 
Kangihaeta,  an  edifice  which  fully  expresses 
the  ferocious  character  of  the  builder. 
These  houses  are  designed  by  chiefs  in  honor 
of  some  great  victory,  and  are  surrounded 
with  wooden  figures,  which  either  represent 
in  derision  the  leading  warriors  of  the  en- 
emy who  have  been  killed,  or  the  victorious 
Qhipf  and  his  own  warriors  in  the  act  of  de- 
fying and  insulting  the  enemy  by  tlirusting 
out  their  tongues  at  them.  This  house  bears 
tile  ominous  name  of  Kai-tangata,  or  Eat- 
man. 

The  illustration  is  taken  from  a  sketch 
made  by  Mr.  Angas,  who  describes  the  build- 
ing as  follows:  "  Kai-tangata,  or  Eat-man 
House,  is  a  wooden  edifice  in  the  primitive 
Maori  style,  of  large  dimensions,  with  the 
door-posts  and  the  boards  forming  the  por- 
tico curiously  and  elaborately  carved  in  gro- 
tesque shapes,  representing  human  figures, 
frequently  in  the  most  indecent  attitudes. 
The  eyes  are  inlaid  with  pawa  shell,  and 
the  tattooing  of  the  faces  is  carefully  cut. 


The  tongues  of  all  these  figures  are  mon- 
strously large,  and  protrude  out  of  the 
mouth,  as  a  mark  of  defiance  toward  their 
enemies  who  may  approach  the  house. 
The  whole  of  the  carved  work,  as  well  as 
the  wooden  parts  of  the  building,  are  col- 
ored red  with  kokowai,  an  ochre  found  prin- 
cipally on  the  side  of  the  volcano  of  Taran- 
aki. 

"The  portico  or  verandah  of  Kangihaeta's 
house  is  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  the 
ridge-pole  and  frame  boards  of  the  roof  are 
richly  painted  in  spiral  arabesques  of  black 
and  red;  the  margin  of  each  spiral  being 
dotted  with  white  spots,  which  add  rich- 
ness to  the  effect.  The  spaces  between  the 
woodwork  are  filled  up  with  variegated 
reeds,  beautifully  arranged  with  great  skill, 
and  fastened  together  with  strips  of  flax 
dyed  red,  and  tied  crosswise,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  ornamental  basket- 
work. 

"Above  the  centre  of  the  gable-roofed 
portico  is  fixed  a  large  wooden  head,  elabo- 
rately tattooed,  with  hair  and  a  be.^rd  fas- 
tened on,  composed  of  dogs'  tails.  Within 
the  house  is  a  carved  image  of  most  hideous 
aspect,  that  supports  the  ridge-pole  of  the 
roof.  This  is  intended  to  represent  tne 
proprietor,  and  is  said  by  the  natives  to  be 
entirely  the  work  of  Kangihaeta's  own 
hand." 

This  figure,  together  with  the  pole  that 
issues  from  the  head,  may  be  seen  in  illus- 
tration No.  1,  oii  jiage  809,  which  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  the  house.  On  account 
of  the  circumstance  recorded  in  the  bogin- 
nin"  of  this  description,  the  artist  has  been 
uuaule  to  draw  a  vast  number  of  carvings 
which  decorated  this  house,  so  that  much  of 
the  extraordinary  elaboration  is  necessarily 
omitted. 

Rangihaeta  displayed  his  merciless  dis- 
position in  one  of  the  unfortunate  skir- 
mishes which  often  took  place  between  tlie 
Maories  and  the  Enghsh,  and  which  have 
afterward  been  equally  regretted  by  both 
parties,  the  white  men  having  generally  of- 
fered an  unintentional  insult  to  the  na- 
tives, and  the  latter  having  resented  it  in 
the  heat  of  passion.  On  this  occa.sion,  a  num- 
ber of  the  white  men  had  been  captured  by 
the  Maories  under  the  two  chiefs  Rangi- 
haeta and  Raupahara,  who  were  related  to 
each  other  by  marriage,  the  former  having 
married  a  daughter  of  tlie  latter.  Some  time 
previously,  this  woman  had  been  accidentally 
killed  by  a  chance  shot,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  her  relations  insisted  on  considering 
as  intentional. 

While  the  prisoners  and  their  capturcra 
were  standing  together,  another  chief  named 
Puatia  tried  to  make  peace,  s.iying  that  the 
slain  on  both  sides  Avere  about  equal.  His 
proposition  was  accepted,  the  lately  oppos- 
ing parties  shook  hands,  and  all  would  liave 
gone  well   had  they  not  been  joined  by 
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Ranglhneta,  who  had  been  employing  him- 
self in  tlie  congenial  task  of  killing  all  the 
wounded.    He  immediately  demanded  the 
lives  of  the  prisoners,  and  when  Baupahara 
rct\i3ed  to  accede  to  his  demand,  Rangi- 
haeta  told  him  to  remember  his  daughter 
The  bereaved  chief  was  silent  at  this  im- 
plied reproach,  and,  before   he  had  time 
to  collect  his  thoughts,  Rangihaeta  glided 
round  the  party,  getting   behind  each  of 
the  captives  as  they  stood  among  the  Mao- 
rios,  and  killed  them  successively  with  his 
moral.    The  ubiquitous  land  question  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  sad  business. 

Houses  like  the  Kai-tangata  were  for- 
merly common,  answering  the  purpose  of 
the  ancient  trophies.  A  war  house  nearly 
as  celebrated  as  that  which  has  just  been 
described  was  erected  by  Puatia,  the  chief 
of  Utawhao  Pah,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  capture  of  Maketu  on  the  east  co.ast. 
Since  Puatia  died,  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
pah  was  rendered  tapu,  and,  in  consequence. 


tha  buildmgs  within  it  were  given  up  to 
d(!cay.  Mr.  Angas  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  sketch  of  the  war  house  beforeTlike 
the  rest  of  the  buildings  in  the  pah,  it  had 
entirely  decayed. 

The  house  itself  is  perhaps  scarcely  so 
neatly  maile  as  the  Kai-tangata,  but  it  de- 
rives great  interest  from  the  number  of 
figures  with  which  the  beams,  rafters,  and 
posts  are  decorated.  On  either  side  of  the 
verandah  stand  two  huge  wooden  fi^rures 
which  are  intended  to  represent  two  chiefs' 
who  fell  in  battle,  but  who,  as  belongin<T  to 
the  victorious  side,  are  represented  with 
their  tongues  defiantly  menacing  the  beaten 
enemy. 

The  figure  that  supports  the  central  pole 
represents  a  cliief  who  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal warriors  at  the  capture  of  MaketuT  At 
tiie  height  of  six  and  ten  feet  respectively 
on  the  same  pole,  are  carvings  which  repre- 
sent two  other  warriors,  their  moko,  or  tat- 
to?. /}o»ng  <luty  for  the  whole  of  the  person. 
Still  higher  are  a  couple  of  figures  repre- 
senting warriors,  the  upper  figure  appear- 
ing to  stand  on  the  roof'  itself.  Just  within 
the  upper  part  of  the  giible  is  the  figure  of 
I  okana,  a  warrior  who  was  living  at  the 
time  when  the  house  was  built,  and  who 
13  represented  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Around  the  house  are  numbers  of  similar 
figures,  each  representing  some  well-known 
individual,  and  having  a  signification  which 
18  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  natives 

It  WIS  m  this  ruined  pah  of  Otawhao  that 
tlie  disused  wooden  war-bell  was  found. 
Ihe  former  owner,  Puatia,  was  converted 
to  Christianity  before  his  death,  and,  while 
he  lay  sick  within  his  pah,  he  had  a  school 
established  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
Christianity,  and  used  to  call  his  people 
round  him  for  the  morning  and  evenin<r 
prayers.  ° 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  owing  to  the 


contempt  with  which  tho  Maories  regard 
everything  that  pertains  to  tho  preparation 
of  food,  cooking  is  never  carried  on  in  the 
dwelling-houses.  If  possible,  it  is  conducted 
in  the  open  air;  but  when  the  weather  is  too 
wet  or  too  windy,  a  shed  is  employed.  These 
cooking  sheds  are  built  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  and  no  one  with  any  claims  to  rank 
ever  enters  within  them.  Were  no  shelter 
but  a  cooking  shed  to  be  found  within  miles, 
the  Maori  chief  would  not  enter  it,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe  the  weather  might  be. 

The  cooking  sheds  arc  built  very  simply 
the  sides  or  walls  being  purposely  made  with 
considerable  interstices,  so  that  the  wind 
may  pa-ss  freely  between  them.  They  are 
roofed  with  beams,  over  which  is  placed  a 
thatch  of  the  raupo  rush.  As,  among  other 
articles  of  diet,  the  putrid  maize  is  prepared 
in  these  sheds,  the  European  traveller  is 
often  glad  to  find  that  the  abominable  mess 
will  be  cooked  at  a  distance  from  him. 

Some  of  the  larger  pahs  contain  a  great 
number  of  houses,  and  several  of  them  are 
inhabited  by  at  least  two  thousand  people. 
Civilization  has  at  the  present  day  exercised 
great  influence  upon  the  pahs,  and  reduced 
them,  as  a  rule,  to  fortresses  rather  than 
viUaMs.  In  many  districts  the  use  of  tha 
pah  has  been  practically  abandoned,  those 
natives  who  wish  to  bo  at  peace  devotin<» 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  groun3 
and  living  in  scattered  houses,  without  car- 
ina for  the  protection  of  the  fence. 

The  illustration  No.  2,  on  page  877,  ia 
taken  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Angas,  repre- 
senting the  interior  of  a  pah  as  seen  by  him 
in  1844  One  or  two  of  the  houses  are  seen 
scattered  about,  adorned  with  the  grotesque 
figures  of  which  the  Maori  is  so  fond,  and 
liaving  several  of  the  inmates  sitting  under 
the  shelter  of  the  deep  verandah.  Rather 
m  the  background  are  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
genious and  beautifully  carved  storehouses, 
in  which  food  is  protected  from  the  rats,  and 
on  one  side  is  a  great  wooden  tiki  projecting 
from  the  ground.  Just  behind  the  large 
storehouse  is  seen  the  curious  monument 
that  marks  the  waki-tapu,  or  sacred  burial- 
place  of  a  chief,  a  half  canoe  being  planted 
in  the  ground  and  painted  with  elaborate 
patterns  in  red,  the  color  for  mourning  and 
war  among  the  New  Zealanders.  " 

Groups  of  the  natives  may  be  seen  scat- 
tered about,  conspicuous  among  whom  is 
the  council  that  is  sitting  in  the  foreground, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  seated  chief, 
whose  ham,  or  staff  of  office,  marks  his 
dignity.  A  slave  woman  is  seen  working  at 
iier  task  of  beating  the  flax  leaves;  and 
wandering  promiscuously  about  the  pah,  or 
lying  comfortably  asleep,  are  the  pigs,  with 
which  every  village  swarms. 


"We  now  come  to  the  tools  with  which 
the  Maori  performs  all  this  wonderful 
amount  of  carpentering  and  carving. 
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Looking  nt  the  results,  we  might  naturally 
fancy  that  the  dusky  architect  possessed  a 
goodly  array  of  tools;  but,  in  fact,  his  tools 
are  as  few  and  simple  as  his  weapons,  and 
may  be  practically  considered  as  two,  the 
adze  and  the  chiHei.  On  the  next  page  an 
example  of  each  is  drawn,  the  artist  having 
taken  care  to  select  the  best  and  most  valu- 
able specimens;  the  blades  being  formed 
iVom  the  precious  green  jade,  and  the  han- 
dles carviKl  elaborately,  so  as  to  be  worthy 
of  the  valuable  material  from  which  the 
blades  are  shapod. 

As  may  be  imagined,  these  tools  cannot 
have  very  sharj)  eilges  given  to  them,  as 
the  brittloness  of  the  stone  would  cause  it 
to  chip  into  an  edge  like  that  of  a  bad  saw, 
and  in  consequence  the  worst  iron  axe  is  a 
far  better  tool  than  the  best  specimen  of 
green  stonework  tliat  a  Maori  ever  made. 
At  No.  3  may  be  seen  one  of  the  common 
"  tokis,"  or  stone  axes,  that  were  formerly 
so  much  used  in  building  canoes.  The 
specimen  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  in  my 
collection,  and  I  have  selected  it  for  illustra- 
tion because  it  gives  so  excellent  an  idea  of 
the  structure  of  the  tool,  and  the  mode  of 
fastening  the  blade  to  the  handle.  This  is 
achieved  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  and 
although  it  scarcely  seems  possible  to  secure 
the  requisite  firmness  by  a  mere  lashing  of 
string,  the  Maori  workman  has  contrived 
to  attach  the  blade  as  firmly  as  if  it  had 
been  socketed. 

This  mode  of  fastening  the  blade  to  the 
handle  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Polynesian  group,  and,  although  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  lashings  varies  considerablv, 
the  principle  is  exactly  the  same  through- 
out. The  same  plan  prevails  even  in  Bor- 
neo, and  there  is  in  my  collection  a  boat- 
builder's  adze,  the  iron  blade  of  which  la 
lashed  to  the  socket  in  precisely' the  same 
manner,  the  only  difl'crence  being  that  split 
rattan  is  employed  instead  of  string.  The 
reader  will  notice  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
adze-edge,  which  is  exactly  that  of  the  in- 
cisor tooth  of  any  rodent  animal.  Whether 
the  maker  intentionally  copied  the  tooth 
Is  doubtful,  but  that  he  has  done  so  is  evi- 
dent. 

Tools  such  as  these  are  necessarily  im- 
perfect; yet  with  these  the  Maories  pa- 
tiently executed  the  elaborate  and  really 
artistic  designs  which  they  once  lavished 
on  their  dwellings,  their  canoes,  their  weap- 
ons, and  their  tools.  They  could  not  even 
make  a  walking  stick  but  they  must  needs 
cover  it  with  carvings.  There  is  in  my  col- 
lection, and  illustrated  at  fig.  4,  a  remarkably 
fine  example  of  such  a  walking  stick,  called 
in  the  Maori  tongue  "  toko-toko,"  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Stiverd  Vores,  Esq.    As 


the  reader  may  see  from  the  Illustration 
It  is  ornamented  with  six  complete  human 
figures,  and  a  human  face  on  the  knob  of 
the  handle.  The  portions  of  the  stick  that 
come  between  the  figures  are  comnlfltely 
covere<l  with  carving,  and  the  only  plain 
surface  is  that  which  is  intended  to  be 
grasped  by  the  hand. 

The  six  figures  are  in  three  pairs,  set 
back  to  back,  and  those  of  each  pair  exactly 
resemble  one  another.  A  distinct  grada- 
tion is  observed  in  them,  the  uppermost 
pair  having  their  faces  most  elaborately 
tattooL'd,  the  middle  pair  being  less  orna- 
mented, and  the  lowermost  pair  having  a 
comparnlively  simple  tattoo.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heads  there  is  also  a  distinction, 
which  I  believe  to  have  some  signification 
known  to  the  carver.  The  upper  pair  have 
the  left  hnnd  laid  on  the  breast,  and  the 
right  hand  pressed  to  the  lips;  the  middle 
pair  havo  Ihe  left  hand  still  on  the  breast 
and  the  right  fingers  touching  the  throat- 
while  the  lower  figures  have  both  hands 
clasped  on  the  breast. 

All  the  figures  are  separated,  except  at 
the  backs  ot  the  heads,  the  bins,  and  the 
heels,  where  they  touch  each  other;  so  that 
the  labor  expended  on  this  stick  lias  been 
very  great. 

Wk  now  take  farewell  of  this  interesting 
race  — a  race  which  is  fast  waning  away, 
and  will  soon  perish  altogether.    No  New 
Zealandcr  will  ever  sit  on  the  broken  arches 
ot  London  Bridge,  and  contemplate  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's.    The  Maori  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  in  a  comparatively  few  years  it  is 
certain  that  not  a  Maori  of  pure  blood  will 
bo  found  in  the  islands;  and  before  a  cen- 
tury   has    elapsed,    even   the    characteris- 
tic tattoo   will  be  a  remembrance  of  the 
liast,  of  wliich  the  only  memorials  will  be 
the  dried  heads  that  have  been  preserved 
in  European  museums.    It  is  pitiful  that 
such  a  race  should  be  passing  away;  but 
its   decadence  cannot  be  arrested,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  Maories  will  be  as  com- 
pletely extinct  as  the  people  of  the  stone 
age,  leaving  nothing  but  their  manufactures 
as  memorials  of  their  existence.    Such  me- 
morials,  therefore,  ought  to  be  sedulously 
preserved.    Every  piece  of  genuine  native 
carving  that  can  be  found  in  New  Zealand 
ought  to  be  secured  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  can  be  preserved  for  future 
ages,  and,  with  the  isolated  specimens  that 
are  scattered  in  private  houses  throughout 
the  country,  ought  to  be  gathered  together 
in  some  central  museum,  where  they  can 
be    accessible   to    all   who   interest  them- 
selves  in   the   grand   science   of  anthro- 
pology. 
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(1.  MAOKI   PADDLEa 
(8oc  page  SM.) 


COMMON   STONE    ADZE. 
(Sot  p  g   ^jjo.) 


(4.)  TOKf>-rOKO. 

(See  page  880.  > 
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"AMBNTUM"    or   THE    AKC,KNt",APE    o-    T^,  ™«°'^"'«    ^"«    «-KAB-THE  OUNEP,   OB 
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ULZ  OF  PIKES.  AKD  ITS  U„l.,uiTl^r^  CALEDONIANS  -  AK  INOKNIOUS  TUEITT-TUB  KATA-TH. 


East  of  Australia  is  a  tolerably  lar.»c  island 

,   known  by  the  name  of  New  Ca(ot  onix    It^s 

of  no  very  great  extent,  but  is  iu  Sed  by 

a  people  who  deserve  a  short  notice  in  those 

The  new  Caledonians  are  nearly  black  in 
color,  and  i„  general  form  and  aLeSnco 
boarsonieresemblanco  to  the  abor'Seg  of 
Tasmania.    They  are,  however,  be  ter  look 
ingjand  wear  altogeth'er  a  less  sava"  Aspect 
probably  on  account  of  the  comparatTvolv 
regular  supplies   of  food  which  Ky  can 
obtam.    They  arc  of  ordinary  sta  ure   C 
one  man  was   seen  who   measure  1  rather 
more   than   six  feet  in  height.    lis  form 
however,  was  ill  proportioned.    They  S 
scarcely  any  dress,  the  men  having  SeSlv 
a  single  leaf  hanging  from  their  gTrEor 
at  the  most  a  strip  of  soft  bark  answering 
Hie   purpose   of  rfrawers,  while    «  c   aduU 
women  wear  a  narrow  fringed  girdle  wS 
p.^ses  severaUimes  round^the  St'        "^ 
ineir  hair  is  wool  y  and  short   hnf  of  « 
jhstance  many  of  the^  would  be' taken  fo? 

If  mkTn  '  a?Hfl?{ '?  ^«»««nuence  S a haS 
or  making  artificial  tresses  some  two  fefi^  in 

te"\«»  of  grass  and  the  hair  of  a  bat 
Sf°n."'?f^  appendages  are  so  Ion"  that 
tt^AfU  •"  "^°  ^i^^"*^  ^  "»«  back.  Round 
w  1  .^  'f  sometimes  tied  a  small  neuS 

80?ofThaf'''Tr**  "r.^'^^^f"  wear  an  odd 
decorL.5  i;-.,^'*^'^  '"**^.^'"°  cylindrical,  and 
aecorated  with  a  large  circular  ornament  at 
each  side  a  plume  of  feathers  at  the  ton  and 
a  long  droopintr  tuft  of  ar«"  J  -'^'-^  • 


V-: 

ucu. 


that  hangs  down  the  back.  The  hat  forma 
°°  f^t^i-'Von  to  the  head,  having  no  cnSS 
*« '*;  "°d  IS  only  used  as  a  mark  of  rank 

ihe  natives  also  make  a  sort  of  mask  verv 

ngeniously  cut    out  of  wood,  havLg  S 

mouth  open  and  the  eyes  closed. '  ThlwIareJ 

looks,  not  through    the  eyes,  but   throS 

part  of  the  mask.  It  is  supposed  that  thesa 
masks  are  employed  in  waV;  when  he  cS 
?£r"nn  "^^'"^  ^o  di.guise  t'he.nTelves  from 
their  opponents.  This  however,  is  only  a  con. 
jecture  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  wooden 
ma.sk  described  and  figured  by  D'Entreci" 
eaux  18  nothing  more  than  an  ornamen  S 
n   the    native   dances.    It  is,  in  fact    th« 

rSe;  ""wi  ''  '"'^'l'''^  b'ymoirri  it 
travellers.  When  complete,  the  "  momo  "  in 
decorated  with  plumes  of  feathers,  long  tuftJ 
f  >/'*""/''  ""c"^' coarse  network"  wh"ch 
does  duty  for  a  beard,  and  descends  akSaS 
the  knees  of  the  wearer  "=  jw  lor  as 

is  ;fsed"bv  IhS  'r  "  P'^^'l^^'y  ^™"«'-  'nanner 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  Vancouver's  Island 

SbJiif'wK^f  ^\'f  "»  "^y  collection,  and 
win  bo  described  in  the  course  of  the  work 

amon^Z'^"*'  of  various  kinds  are  in  favo; 
among  the  New  Caledonians,  and  some  of 
the  natives  enlarge  the  hole  n  the  lobe  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  forms  a  loncHoon  the 
end  of  which  falls  on  the  shoulders^'Oc! 

S^'Zofr  '^71'^  ".^'^  elasticity  of  the  eS 
too  much,  and  tear  it  comnletelv  thrnn.,K 

,^t^^'^^^  "*''''"''  *°  ^^  worn"  in  the  ewsVand 
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when  a  New  Caledonian  cannot  find  a  suit- 
able ornament,  he  fills  up  the  ear  with  a  leaf 
or  a  roll  of  bark.  They  do  not  tattoo  them- 
eelves,  but  draw  black  lines  across  the  breast 
with  ciiarcoal,  the  lines  being  broad,  and 
traced  diagonall:  across  the  breast.  Neck- 
laces of  various  kinds  are  worn,  and  these 
ornaments  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to 
those  of  New  Guinea,  consisting  principally 
of  a  twisted  string,  to  which  is  susiiencfed  a 
shell  or  piece  of  bone,  carved  in  a  manner 
which  the  natives  are  pleased  to  consider  as 
ornamen'^^al. 

Although  by  nature  the  men  possess  thick 
and  stiff  beards,  these  hirsute  ornaments  are 
generally  removed,  the  hair  being  pulled  up 
by  the  roots  by  means  of  a  pair  of  shells  used 
in  lieu  of  tweezers. 

Architecture  among  the  New  CaledoniariT 
is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  Australia,  and 
ni  some  respects  almost  equals  that  of  New 
Zealand.  The  houses  are  conical  in  shape, 
and  often  reach  from  ten  to  eleven  feet  in 
height  in  the  middle. 

The  principle  on  which  the  huts  are  built 
18  perfectly  simple.  The  native  architect 
begins  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
planting  in  it  a  stout  pole,  some  fifteen  feet 
m  length,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference. A  number  of  smaller  poles  or 
rafters  are  set  in  the  ground  around  the 
standard  or  central  pole,  their  bases  bein" 
planted  in  the  earth  and  their  tips  leanin" 
against  the  stfindard.  Smaller  branches  are 
interwoven  among  the  rafters,  and  the  whole 
18  rendered  weather-tight  by  dried  herbage 
lashed  to  the  walls. 

These  simple  walls  are  often  several  inches 
in  thickness;  and  as  the  natives  spread  thick 
mats  on  the  fioor,  they  are  well  sheltered 
irom  the  weather. 

The  entrance  is  very  small,  never  above 
three  feet  in  height,  and  on  occasions  can  be 
closed  with  a  rude  door  made  of  palm 
branches.  Some  of  the  latter  kind  of  huts 
have  regular  door-posts,  on  which  are  carved 
rude  imitations  of  the  human  face,  A  fire 
is  almost  always  kept  burning  inside  the  hut, 
not  so  much  lor  the  sake  of  warmth  or  for 


it  can  support  only  a  trifling  weight, 
native  name  for  this  shelf  is  "•  paite." 


The 


culinary  purposes,  as  to  form  a  defence 
against  mosquitoes.  Smoke,  therefore,  is 
encouraged;  and,  though  it  may  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  it  forms  a  great  drawback  to  the 
comfort  of  Europeans,  who  can  defy  the 
mosquitoes  by  their  clothes,  and  can  protect 
themselves  at  night  by  means  of  curtains. 
The  central  post  of  the  house  is  mostly 
decorated  with  shells,  and  carved  at  the  top 
into  the  shape  of  a  human  being. 

Each  house  is  usually  surrounded  with  a 
fence  some  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and 
within  the  hut  there  is  a  curious  piece  of 
furniture  which  gives  to  the  rude  habitation 
quite  a  civilized  look.  This  is  a  wooden  shelf, 
suspended  by  cords  exactly  like  our  hanging 
bookshelves.  It  is  hung  about  four  feet  from 
tiic  yrouiid,  but  as  the  cords  are  very  siight, 


We  will  now  proceed  from  domestic  to 
military  life,  and  devote  a  small  space  to 
warfare  among  the  New  Caledonians. 

It  18  very  remarkable  that  among  these 
naked  and  peculiarly  savage  cannibals  we 
should  find  two  of  the  weapons  of  war  which 
were  in  greatest  favor  among  the  civilized 
Romans  of  the  classic  times.  These  are  the 
shng  and  the  javelin,  the  latter  being  cast  by 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  a  thong,  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  New  C  .'edonian  warrior 
does  not  "only  sling  the  stone,  but  the  spear 
also.  ^ 

We  will  take  these  weapons  in  order,  the 
shng  coming  first,  as  being  the  simpler  of 
the  two  weapons. 

The  construction  of  the  sling  or  "  wendat," 
as  the  natives  call  it,  is  very  simple,  the 
weapon  being  merely  a  doubled  thong  with 
a  pouch  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  stone  is 
placed.  This  pouch  is  made  of  two  small 
cords  laid  side  by  side,  and  as  the  smooth 
stone  might  slip  out  of  it,  the  slinger  always 
wets  the  missile  in  his  mouth  before  placing 
It  in  the  pouch.  The  stones  are  cut  out  of  a 
hard  kind  of  steatite,  Avhich  can  take  a  good 
polish.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  and  are 
carefully  ground  down  by  friction,  the  sur- 
face becoming  very  smooth  ih  the  process. 

Thirty  or  forty  of  these  stones  are  kept  in 
a  small  net,  which  is  fastened  to  the  left  side  ' 
of  the  slinger.  In  illustration  No.  1,  on  page 
893,  one  of  the  warriors  is  seen  with  his 
sling  in  his  hand,  and  the  net  filled  with 
stones  fastened  to  his  side.  When  the 
shnger  wishes  to  hurl  a  stone,  he  does  not 
waste  time  and  strength  by  whirling  the 
sling  round  and  round,  but  merely  gives  it 
one  half  turn  in  the  air,  and  discharges  the 
missile  with  exceeding  force  and  wonderful 
accuracy  of  aim.  In  consequence  of  only 
giving  one  half  turn  to  the  slinij.  the  stones 
can  be  hurled  nearly  as  fast  .is  they  can  be 
thrown  by  the  hand,  and  the  weapon  is  there- 
fore an  exceedingly  formidable  one  in  the 
open  field  when  fire-arms  are  not  opposed  to 
it. 

We  now  come  to  the  spear,  or  rather 
javelin. 

This  weapon  is  of  very  great  length,  some 
specimens  measuring  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
from  butt  to  point;  and  unless  the  warrior 
were  able  to  supplement  the  natural  strength 
of  his  arm  by  artificial  means,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  throw  the  spear  more  than  a  few 
yards.  lie  has  therefore  invented  an  instru- 
ment  by  which  he  can  hurl  this  long  and  un- 
wieldly  weapon  to  a  considerable  distance. 
The  principle  on  which  this  instrument  is 
formed  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Austra- 
lian throw-stick,  but  there  is  a  diflTerence  in 
the  application.  The  Australian  throw- 
stick  IS  straiirbt,  rifrif].  and  is  applied  to  the 
butt  of  the  spear,  whereas  the  implemeut 
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used  by  the  New  Caledonian  is  flexible, 
elastic  and  applied  to  a  spot  a  little  behinci 
the  middle  of  the  spear. 

This  instrument  18  ingeniously  simple.  It 
18  nothing  more  than  a  plaited  cord  or  thong 
made  of  a  mixture  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  and 
hsh-skin.  It  is  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
18  turnished  at  one  end  with  a  knoS,  while 
the  other  is  worked  into  a  loop.  This  elas- 
tic cord  IS  called  by  the  natives  "  ounep." 
When  the  warrior  desires  to  throw  a  spear 
he  shns  the  loop  over  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand,  and  allows  it  to  hang  in  readi- 
ness for  the  spear.  As  soon  as  the  time 
comes  for  the  spear  to  be  thrown,  the  man 
balances  the  weapon  for  a  moment  so  as 
^II""!"®  middle,  and  then  casts  the  end 
of  the  thong  round  it  in  a  sailor's  half-hitch 
drawing  it  tight  with  his  forefin«»er.  ' 

.u  i'°"".^  pressure  is  thus  kept  upon 
the  thong,  It  retains  its  hold  of  the  spear- 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  released,  "the  half-hitch'' 
gives  wav  and  allows  the  spear  to  free  itself. 
Ihe  mode  of  throwing  is  therefore  evident. 
The  warrior  holds  the  loop  of  the  thong  on 
his  forefinger  the  rest  of  the  hand  graspin" 
the  spear.  Ashe  throws  the  weapon,  he 
loosens  the  hold  of  his  hand,  and  so  hurls 
™e  spear  by  means  of  the  thong. 

The  classical  reader  will  doubtless  re- 
member that  this  thong  or  "  ounep  "  is  pre- 
cisely the  "  amentum  "  of  the  ancients,  but 
IS  actually  superior  in  its  construction  and 
manipulation.  The  amentum  was  simply  a 
loop  of  cord  or  leather  fastened  to  the  shaft 
of  the  javelin  just  behind  the  balance. 
When  the  warrior  wished  to  throw  a  spear 
he  grasiied  the  shaft  in  his  hand,  inserted  his 
Angers  in  the  loop,  and  by  means  of  the  addi- 
tional leverage  was  able  to  throw  a  heavy 
weapon  to  a  considerable  distance.  See  for 
example,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  xii,  321- 
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"Inserit  amento  digitos,  nee  plura  locutus. 
Iiijuveuem  torsit  jaculuin;'' 

in  English,  "  He  inserted  his  fingers  into 
the  amentum,  and,  without  saying  more, 
whirled  the  dart  at  the  youth."  Commeu- 
tators  have  been  extremely  perplexed  about 
this  passage.  In  the  first  place  they  were 
rather  uncertain  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  amentum,"  and  in  the  secouTl  place, 
they  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  word 
torsit,"  t.  e.  whirled.  The  reader  will 
however,  see  how  perfectly  appropriate  is 
the  term,  the  spear  being  flung  with  a  whirl- 
ing movement  as  a  stone  from  a  slin'^.  The 
same  word  is  used  by  Virgil:  "  Int^endunt 
acies  arcus,amentaque  torquent"  Another 
writer  also  alludes  to  this  instrument: 

Jit  totis  jaculum  dinigo  viribus;" 

«'■  e.  "  Stretch  the  amentum  with  your  first 
hngers  and  aim  the  javelin  with  voiir  full 

otrcngth."  "         


Ingenious  as  was  the  amentum  of  the 
?n?»ents,  the  ounep  is  far  superior  to  it. 
With  the  ancients  a  separate  amentum  had 
to  be  fixed  to  each  spear,  while  among  the 
-New  Caledonians  only  one  ounen  is  re- 
quired. * 

Besides  these  weapons,  the  club  is  much 
used,  and  great  ingenuity  is  shown  in  its 
manufacture.  The  shape  and  size  of  the 
clubs  are  extremely  variable,  and  in  some  of 
them  the  natives  have  exhibited  a  surpris- 
ing amount  of  artistic  skill,  the  curves  beina 
singularly  bold  and  flowing.  One  of  these 
clubs,  which  is  indeed  a  typical  form,  is  in 
my  collection.  The  form  of  the  head  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  beak  of  a  bird,  and 
the  curves  are  exceedingly  bold  and  sweep- 
ing. It  IS  rather  more  than  three  feet  m 
length,  and  it  weighs  almost  exactly  two 
pounds  and  a  half. 

War  is  in  New  Caledonia,  as  in  New  Zea- 
land, the  chief  occupation  of  the  men.    The 
first  lesson  that  a  child  receives  is  fightin^ 
and  the  idea  is  prevalent  with  him  as  lon"*^ 
as  he  lives.    As  soon  as  he  is  born,  the  boy 
IS  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war,  and  a  hard 
black  stone  is  laid  on  his  breast,  as  a  symbol 
that  his  heart  must  be  as  hard  as  a  stone  in 
battle.  Even  the  women  take  a  share  in  the 
fighting,  and,  though  they  are  not  actual 
combatants,  they  follow  their  relatives  to 
t he  battle,  in  order  to  seize  the  bodies  of 
slain  enemies,  and  drag  tliem  away  to  the 
cooking  oven.    Strife  Is  always  fomented  by 
the  priests  from  interested  motives,  inas- 
much as  the  hands  of  the  slain  are  their 
perquisites,  and  among  the  connoisseurs  in 
cannibalism  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  the 
most  delicate  portions  of  the  human  body 

Primarily  the  New  Caledonians  are  can- 
nibals because  they  are  warriors,  the  body 
ot  a  dead  enemy  being  always  supposed  to 
be  eaten  by  the  victors.  There  is  mostly 
0  fight  over  the  body  of  a  fallen  wai^ 
nor,  the  one  party  trying  to  drag  it  away  to 
the  cooking  oven,  and  the  other  endeavor- 
mg  to  save  it  for  burial  hv  themselves. 

As  a  rule,  however,  thS  body  is  carried  oft 
by  the  women,  who  have  the  task  of  cook- 
ing It.  The  preparation  of  the  body  is  quite 
a  ceremonial,  each  part  of  it  belongincr  by 
right  to  certain  individuals,  and  even^tho 
carving  being  regulated  by  strict  rules.  A 
Iiecuhar  kind  of  knife  is  made  of  flat  serpen- 
tine stone,  oval  in  form,  and  about  seven 
inches  in  length.  Two  holes  are  bored  on 
one  side  of  it,  by  means  of  which  it  is  fas- 

,1^  ,  .^J^  wooden  handle.  This  knife  is 
called  "  nbouet." 

With  the  nbouet  the  body  is  opened,  and 
the  whole  of  the  intestines  are  torn  out  by 
means  of  a  fork  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose. Thih  .Irk  is  composed  of  two  human 
armbones  placed  side  bv  side,  about  an  inch 
apart,  and  fastened  tightly  together.    Thev 

l"".  i-y  i"-"t^",  auu  lire   very  cuecniai 

instruments  for  the  purpose.    Sometimes 
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.  tho  bodies  are  cut  up  for  cooking,  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  baked  entire,  the 
women  pnding  themselves  in  serving  them 
up  in  a  sitting  posture,  furnished  and  di-essed 
in  lull  war  costume. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  cannibalism  is 
connected  with  warfare;  but  unfortunately 
'A.'l.  'i"*  restricted  to  war.  When  Captain 
iJ  Jiintrecastenux  went  in  search  of  LaPe- 
roMse,one  of  the  natives  was  eating  a  newlv- 
roasted  piece  of  meat.  The  naturalist  to 
tue  expedition  immediately  recognized  it  as 
being  part  of  the  body  of  a  child.  The  man 
who  was  eating  it  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
.  the  fact,  but  even  pointed  out  on  the  body 
of  a  little  boy  the  part  of  the  body  which  he 
wa«  eating,  and  gave  his  hearers  to  under- 
stand that  the  flesh  of  children  was  verv 
good.  •' 

This  cannibalism  of  New  Caledonia  ex- 
plained some  curious  gestures  which  the  na- 
tives were  fond  of  making.  They  used  to  be 
very  familiar  with  their  white  visitors,  feel- 
ing their  arms  and  legs,  looking  at  each 
other  with  admiration,  and  then  whistling 
and  smacking  their  lips  loudly.  In  point  ol" 
fact,  they  were  admiring  the  well-fed  limbs 
of  the  white  men,  and  anticipating  to  each 
othoc  the  delights  of  a  feast  upon  the  plump 
Europeans.  f       f 

As,  however,  flesh  is  but  a  luxury  amono- 
the  JSew  Caledonians,  and  cannot  be  con° 
siclered  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  the 
natives  depend  chiefly  for  their  existence  on 
vegetable  food.  Eoots  of  various  kinds  are 
eaten  by  them,  as  well  as  cocoa-nut  and 
other  fruit;  all  the  cooking,  as  well  as  the 
work  in  general,  being  performed  by  the 
womeu.  Shell-fish  are  also  much  eaten,  and 
are  procured  by  the  women.  The  large 
clam-shell  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
island,  and  supplies  abundance  of  food; 
while  the  smaller  molluscs  are  mostly  du" 
out  of  the  sand  by  women,  who  frequentlv 
spend  half  a  day  up  to  their  waists  in 
water. 

Two  very  strange  articles  of  diet  are  in 
use  among  the  New  Caledonians.  The  first 
is  a  sort  of  snider,  whicli  spins  large  and 
thick  nets  in  the  woods,  often  incommoding 
travellers  by  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  silken  cords.  Tliey  are  not  eaten  raw, 
but  cooked  by  being  placed  in  a  covered 
earthen  jar,  which  is  set  on  a  brisk  fire. 
The  natives  call  tlie  spider  by  the  name  of 
•  nougui."  It  is  gray  above,  the  back  being 
covered  with  a  fine  silvery  down,  and  below 
It  is  black. 

The  second  article  of  diet  is  clay,  of  which 
the  natives  will  consume  a  great  amount. 
The  earth  in  question  is  a  soft  greenish 
steatite,  which  crumbles  very  easily,  and 
has  the  property  of  distending  the  stomach, 
and  so  allays  the  cravings  of  hunger,  even 
though  it  does  not  nourish  the  body.  A  well- 
distended  stomach  is  one  of  the  great  lux- 
uries of  a  savage,  and,  in  accordance  with 


this  idea,  a  man  was  seen  to  eat  a  piece  of 
steatite  twice  us  large  as  his  flst,  even  though 
he  had  just  taken  a  full  meal.  Some  of  the 
natives  have  been  known  to  eat  as  much  as 
two  pounds  of  this  substance.  A  similar 
propensity  is  found  both  in  Africa  and 
America. 

When  thev  drink  at  a  pool  or  river,  they 
have  an  odd  fashion  of  dipping  the  water 
with  their  hands,  and  flinging  it  into  their 
mouths,  so  that  much  more  water  is  splashed 
over  their  heads  than  enters  their  mouths. 
With  regard  to  the  bodies  of  those  who 
tall  in  war,  and  are  rescued  from  the  en- 
emy, many  ceremonies  are  employed.    Ac- 
cording to  Captain  Head,  in  his  "  Voyage  of 
tho  Fawn,"  they  are  "brought  homo  with 
loud  lamentations,  and  buried  with  groat 
wailmg  and  shrieking  ft-om  the  appointed 
mourners,  who  remain  unclean  often  for  sev- 
eral years  after  burying  a  great  chief,  and 
are    subject    to    many  strict   observances. 
For  weeks  they  continue  nightly  to  waken 
the  forest  echoes  with  their  cries.    After 
ten  days  have  elapsed,  the  grave  is  opened 
and  the  head  twisted  off";  and,  again  in  this 
custom  resembling  the  Andaman  islanders, 
the  teeth  are  distributed  as  relics  amon"^ 
the  relatives,  and  the  skull  preserved  as  a 
memorial   by  the    nearest  kin,  who  daily 
goes  through  the  form  of  offering  it  food. 

•'The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  case  of 
the  remains  of  old  women,  whose  teeth  are 
sown  in  the  yam  patches  as  a  charm  to  pro- 
duce good  crops;  their  skulls  set  up  upor 
poles  being  deemca  equally  potent  in  this 
respect." 

The  general  character  of  the  New  Cale- 
donian? seems  to  be  tolerably  good,  and,  in 
spite  ri  their  evident  longing  after  the  flesh 
of  ineir  visitors,  they  are  not  on  the  whole 
inhospitable.  They  are  clever  thieves,  and 
are  ingenious  in  robbery  by  means  of  an 
accomplice.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  na- 
tive was  offering  for  sale  a  basket  full  of 
shng-stoneo,  and  was  chaffering  about  the 
price,  an  accomplice  came  quietly  behind  tho 
white  man  and  uttered  aloud  yell  in  his  ears 
Naturally  startled,  he  looked  behind  him, 
and  in  a  moment  the  man  with  whom  he  was 
trading  snatched  away  the  basket  and  the 
goods  offered  in  exchange,  and  ran  away 
with  them.  ■' 

One  of  the  officers  was  robbed  of  his  cap 
and  sword  in  an  equally  ingenious  manner. 
He  had  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
for  better  security  had  placed  his  sword 
under  him.  Suddenly  one  of  the  natives 
snatched  off  his  cap,  and  as  he  instinctively 
rose  to  rescue  it,  another  man  picked  up  his 
sword  and  escaped  with  it.  They  even  tried 
to  steal  a  ship's  boat,  together  with  the 
property  in  it,  and  would  not  leave  it  unlil 
they  were  attacked  by  a  strong  body  of  armed 
sailors. 

They  make  very  good  canoes  —  as,  indeed, 
IS  generally  the  case  with  islander.-?.    Ths 
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largest  canoes  are  mostly  double,  two  boats 
bemg  placed  alongside  of  each  'other?  and 
connected  by  a  platform.  They  have  a  sT 
gh5  mast,  which  is  stepped  toward  one  end 
of  the  compound  vessel,  and  can  sail  with 
considerable  swiftness,  though  they  are  not 
so  manageable  as  those  of  New  Gutnea 
some  of  which  are  marvels  of  boat-buiwJ 
We'n.m.hJ/'V"  "'^'^o'nmodate  a  considera- 
pr^ii^o  «"u°^  I>assengers,  and  have  gen- 
uflJ  «'-e  burning  on  the  platform,  wRich 

of  earth?  "  *^'  ^'^^*  "^^  **  "»«^  '^/e" 

A  rather  remarkable  custom  prevails 
aniong  them,  which  derives  its  chief  iS- 
est  trom  the  fact  that  it  is  practised  in 
Northern  Asia.  This  is  the  Kate  or  scarf 
of  felicity.  It  is  a  little  scarff  of  'white  or 
red  material;  and  when  two  persons  mec[ 
they  exchange  their   katas-a  cerenTony 
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S'rldvls*"^'"^''"'  *°  ''"'^'"°  ^^°^'  ^™«°« 
Whether  these  savages  ^-re  tho  aborigines 
of  the  island  is  doubtful.    If  they  be  so. 
they  seem  to  have  declined  from  the  com- 
parative ^  civilization    of    their    ancestors. 
J. his,  inueed,is  their  own  opinion;  and,  in 
support  of  this  theory,  they  point  to  the 
rums  which  arp  still  to  be  seen,  and  which 
tell  of  architecture  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  present  natives.    There  are  even  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  eight  miles  in  len-rth 
|i  piece  of  engineering  which  would  neVr 
have  entered  the  head  of  the  New  Caledo- 
nian  of  tho  present  day.  Perhaps  these  works  ' 
ot  art  may  have  been  constructed  by  immi- 
grants,  who  have  since  left  them  to  perish- 
but,  in  any  case,  their  presence  in  such  a  snot 
IS  most  remarkable.  '■ 


Tyr.w  /^i  Y"^^  ™'i^^  *°  ^^^  south-east  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  in  fact  forming  part  of 

!i{i  Tu^  ^™"R'  *'^«'"e  is  a  smair  island 
called  by  Captain  Cook  the  Isle  of  Pines 
HI  conseciuence  of  the  number  of  araucari^' 
with  which  its  hills  arc  covered.  The  suS 
between  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  New  Cale- 

r^h  P'?P^"^"^'''''^,^"  «hoal  water,  caused 
by  tho  numerous  coral  reefs. 

In  many  respects  the  inhabitants  of  this 

island  resemble   those  of  New  Caledonia 

Uity  aie  not,  however,  so  dark,  and  their 

features  are  tolerably  good.    Th^are  can- 

of  S/';?!^''?"''^?.'  ^'•'^PPing  »P  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  in  banana  leaves,  and  then 
cooking  them  in  ovens.    Some '  years  ajo 

Z.nT'^'r*''?  A^  '°^"'g«  their^  taste  lo; 
human  flesh  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
About  1840,  it  was  found  that  sandal  wood 
grew  on  the  island,  and  several  vessels  pro- 
ceeded thither  for  the  sake  of  procuring 

Ins  valuable  product.  At  first  they  did  sS 
with  great  risk,  and  lost  many  of  their  men 
from  the  onslaughts  of  the  natives.  IE 
Trf  i  'TrT'"'  *"  ®?^"^y  merchant  set  up 
.)m.:?.^''^p"'""f'J*  ^""^  t^°  collecting  and 
storii  g  of  sandal  wood  and  beches-de-nier 

S'^oLSi^^*^^"^'--^--'^-"- 

twPPn''n^^°^*^''  transitional  time  be- 
tween utter  barbarism  and  commerce,  they 
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learned  by  painful  experience  the  po\Ver  of 

tnmti'V^V  A^  T\^^  "'«y  became  accus- 
tomed to  trade,  the  first  thing  that  they  did 
was  to  procure  a  large  stock  of  fire-arms 

whoroff  ""T  "^'^^  *\"™  ^  ^"^^^  Caledonia, 
where  they  landed,  shot  as  many  of  tho  na- 
tiyes  as  they  could,  and  brought  their  bod- 
les  home  for  consumption.  It  is  true  that 
a  cons  ant  feud  ra..ed  between  the  two  isl- 
anas,  but  the  sudden  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms gave  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
a  terrible  advantage  over  their  hereditary 
foes,  and  enabled  them  almost  to  depopulate 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island. 

Ihey  care  no  more  for  dress  than  the 
New  Caledonians,  but  are  very  fond  of  or- 
.w''".-'         ™  j°,  ai)propriating  all  the  best 
decorations,  and  leaving  the  women  to  take 
what  they  can  get.    The  men  friz  their  hair 
out  as  much  as  possible,  and  wrap  a  thin 
scarf  round  it,  or  sometimes  cut  it  short 
leaving  only  a  tuft  on  one  side  of  tho  head 
The  women  shave  off  the  whole  of  the  hair 
thus  depriving  themselves  of  their  natural 
ornament,  and  rendering  themselves  very 
unprepossessing  to    European    eyes     The 
rough  work  is  done  by  them,  the  men  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  noblo  occupations 
ot  war,  fishing,  house  building,  and  canoe 
making,  the  only  real  work  which  they  do 
being  yam  planting,  after  the  ground  has 
been  prepared  by  the  women. 


—  as,  indeed, 
mder.'?.    The 
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"We  will  now  pass  to  the  westward,  and  travel 
gradually  through  the  wondt  rl'ul  group  of 
islands  which  extends  almost  from  Asia 
to  America,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
general  title  of  Polynesia.  One  or  two  of 
them  will  have  to  be  omitted  for  the  pres- 
ent, so  as  not  to  break  the  continuity  of 
races,  but  will  be  described  before  we  pass 
upward  through  America,  from  Tierra  del 
Fuego  to  the  Esquimaux. 

In  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  not  much  to 
the  eastward  of  India,  is  seen  a  group  of 
islands,  named  the  Andamans.  They  are 
of  considerable  length,  but  very  narrow, 
seldom  exceeding  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  are  arranged  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  New  Zealand  islands,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  These  islands  exhibit  a  phe- 
nomenon almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race. 

They  lie  close  to  India,  a  country  in  which 
a  high  state  of  civilization  has  been  reached 
many  centuries  ago.  They  are  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  track  which  is  traversed 
by  multitudes  of  ships,  and  yet  their  inhab- 
itants are  sunk  in  the  deepest  depths  of 
savage  degradation.  Even  the  regular  vis- 
its ma<le  by  the  Chinese  vessels  to  the  An- 
daman coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  trepang,  have  had  not  the  least  effect 
upon  them;  and  they  afford  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  example  of  savage  life  which 
the  surface  of  the  earth  can  show. 

The  origin  of  the  Aadamaners  is  a  prob- 
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lem  to  anthropologists.  They  are  small  in 
stature,  the  men  being  on  an  average  but 
little  above  five  feet  in  height,  and  the 
women  being  still  smaller.  They  are  very 
dark,  but  have  scarcely  anything  except 
their  color  in  common  with  the  negro. 
Tliey  have  neither  the  huge  projecting 
jaws  and  cavernous  mouth  of  the  true 
ne^ro,  nor  his  curiously  elongated  heel; 
and  though  they  are  so  small  as  almost  to 
merit  the  name  of  pigmies,  they  are  per- 
fectly well  formed.  The  hair,  when  it  is 
allowed  to  grow,  is  seen  to  be  thick  and 
bushy,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Papuans; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
judges  that  the  Andamaners  are  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  Papuan  race,  who  have  never 
permitted  contact  with  strangers,  and  have 
preserved  their  own  individuality  intact. 

In  habits  they  are  absolutely  savage,  their 
arts  being  limited  to  the  manufacture  of 
canoes  and  weapons,  architecture  and  agri- 
culture beinw  equally  unknown.  They  pos- 
sess one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  sav- 
age life  in  their  roving  disposition,  never 
remaining  long  in  one  spot,  a  stay  of  three 
or  four  days  being  considered  a  long  visit  to 
any  place."  They  have  no  laws,  no  religion, 
and  no  tribal  distinctions.  Marriage,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  is  unknown  to  them; 
and  there  seems  to  be  few  restrictions  of 
consanguinity,  a  mother  and  her  daushter 
being  sometimes  the  wives  of  the  same  hus- 
band. 

Clothing  ia  entirely  uukuown  to  them;  and 
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when  captives  have  been  taken,  they  have 
always  found  clothes  to  be  an  incumbrance 
to  them,  though  they  were  pleased  with 
gaudy  handkerchiefs  tied  round  their  heads. 
The  only  covering  which  they  care  for  is 
one  which  they  share  in  common  with 
manv  ot  the  pachydermatous  animals,  and 
employ  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  layer  of  mud,  with  which  the 
natives  plaster  themselves  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  in  order  to  defend  themselvei 
from  the  attacks  of  the  mosquitoes,  sandflies 
and  other  insect  plagues.  ' 

Until  the  last  few  years  our  knowledge  of 
the  Andamaners  has  been  almost  ml  in 
consequence  of  their  hatred  of  strangers, 
and  the  determined  opposition  which  thev 
offer  to  any  foreigners  landing  on  their 
shores.  The  very  presence  of  a  boat  or  a 
siiip  seems  to  excite  them  to  frenzy.  In 
Captain  Mouatt's  valuable  account  of  these 
islands  is  an  animated  description  of  a  scene 
which  occurred  off  the  coast. 

unite  f ''^™«^' o»  rounding  a  point,  came 
suddenly  upon  two  groups  of  savages,  who 
were  at  first  paralyzed  by  fear  at  the  sudden 
apparition  ot  the  unknown  object,  with  its 

columns   of   whif:n   afonn,    ^„„.,J„~  e A 


use  a  common  vulgar  expression  of  some  of 
the  seamen,  they  seemed  to  have  made  ud 
their  minds  to  '  chaw  us  all  up.'  .  ^ 

"The  spear  which  he  flourished ' inces- 
santly  was  terminated  by  a  bright  flat, 
pointed  head,  which  gleamed  with  flashes  olf 
Ifrt  '*  as,  circling  rapidly  in  the  air,  it 
reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Sometimes 

hfted  hand,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  hur% 
ing  It  with  unerring  and  deadly  aim  at  the 
first  who  dared  to  approach  the  shore  of  his 
native  island.  At  length,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
we  1-a^ted  fury,  he  dilhJd  bolSly  into  tllS 
water,  boilmg  and  seething  roundf  him  as  it 
broke  in  great  billows  on  t^e  beach,  and  on 
the  rocks  by  which  it  was  defended,  and, 
hxing  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  he  shot  it  off  in 


*f "-  ^..^   i.iin.uuvvu  oojecc,  With   Its 

columns  of  white  steam  roaring  from  the 
escape-pipe,  its  smoke,  and  its  plashing  pad- 
dles. In  a  few  moments  they  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  and  raised  a  simultane- 
ous shout  of  defiance.  Two  boats'  crews 
were  sent  ashore,  to  the  extreme  anger  of 
the  Mincopies.  ° 

"A  peculiar  natural  phenomenon  ren- 
dered the  scene  still  more  striking  and 
impressive  as  the  interval  between  the  two 
parties  the  savage  and  the  civilized,  was 
gradua  ly  diminished  by  the  onward  motion 
ot  the  boats.  The  spray  as  it  rose  in  clouds 
rT.«^  breakers  dashing  on  the  shore, 
renectincr   the  ravs  of  fK„   ,i„„i:_: -... ' 


^^a.^it       ZX v..„.„„g   y,,i   n,u  snore. 

reflecting  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun 
isiderably  the  slight  figures  o^ 


n  to  them;  and 


magnified  con.-,.,.uiHuiy  me  siignt  figures  of 
the  natives,  making  massive  and  formidable 
giants  of  men  who  were  in  reality  little 
more  than  sable  dwarfs.  As  the  cutters 
neared  that  part  of  the  shore  where  thev 
had  stationed  themselves,  and  they  clearly 
perceived  that  we  were  making  preparations 
to  land,  their  excitement  was  such  that  thev 
fraS  '''^  '^  "'''^  ^^^"^  suddenly  become 
"They  seemed  to  lose  that  restraint  and 
control  which  it  is  the  pride  of  the  savage 
to  exhibit  in  time  of  danger,  and  iumoed 

Z^  in  bottomless  pit,  or  as  if  there  had 

m„?t  ^,?*^'^^''^™  •"  ">at  locality,  and  they  the 

ThU '"""'''""•''''' V^  its  frantic  inmates. 

Jnd  fbnSV'''''  ^'^e*  °'''"««  determined 
and  formidable  in  the  midst  of  all  their 

fn  o^'.-'-  .^^'"-y  brandished  their  hTwl 
n  our  direction;    they  menaced    us  wiih 

Jfen  7r''  'f^^y  *="•""»«»  report-so 
bvpvprv  ''^'"^^  ^^  poisoned;  exhibiting 
py  every  possible  contortion  of  sav^n-a  «„„^ 

wnume  their  hostile   determination"  'to 


4U  J^  — -  "».^.T  ...  .no  uv\y,  ne  snoc  It  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  steamer,  as  if  that  were 
the  arch  enemy  that  had  provoked  his  belli- 
cose fury." 

The  second  party  of  natives,  who  turned 
out  to  be  females,  were  as  frightened  as 
their  male  friends  were  angry.  Afler  sev- 
eral  failures  m  launching  a  canoe,  thev 
rushed  m  a  body  to  the  jungle  and  hid 
tfiemselves  from  the  strangers.  They  ex- 
hibited the  usual  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  basket  for  fish  doing  duty  for  clothes 
and  a  patch  of  red  ochre  on  their  heads  tak- 
ing the  place  of  hair.  So  repulsive  were 
they  m  their  appearance,  that  the  sailors 
{ieclined  to  leave  mirrors  on  the  shore  as 
presents  for  them,  saying  that  such  hideous 
creatures  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  look  at 
their  own  features. 

The  weapons  with  which  the  Minconie 
men  threatened  the  strangers  are  really 
formidable,  and  before  very  long  the  explor- 
ing party  learned  to  hold  them  in  great 
respect.  The  bows  are  sometimes  six  feet 
lon^  and  enormously  powerful,  — so  power- 
ful in  fact  that  the  strongest  sailors  tried 
in  vain  to  bend  the  weapons  which  the 
pigmy  Mincopies  handled  with  such  skilftil 
ease. 

The  shape  of  the  bow  is  very  peculiar. 
Instead  of  being  nearly  cylindrical,  largest 
m  the  middle  and   tapering   regularly  to 
each  end,  it  is  nearly  flat  except  at  the 
handle,  on  either  side  of  which  it  becomes 
very  broad.    In  fact,  a  good  idea  of  it  may 
be  taken  from  a  flattened  hour-glass,  the 
channel  in  the  middle  being  the  handle. 
I  he  force  and  accuracy  with  which  these 
uny  men  can  shoot  are  really  wonderful 
They  very  seldom  fail  to  hit  their  mark  at 
any  reasonable  distance,  and  can  make  tol- 
erably  sure  of  a  man  at  sixty  or  seventy 
yards,  so  that  the  Mincopie  bow  is  really  a 
t&v  better  weapon   than  the  old  "Brown 
Hess '   musket  ever  was.    One  arrow  that 
was  shot  at  a  boat's  crew  at  a  distance  of 
sixty   yards    struck    a    hickory   oar,   and 
!?i^,   u  5?  *  piecQ  of  wood  as  large  as  a 


These   arrows    are   very    neatly   made. 
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They  are  about  three  ftet  in  length,  and 
are  made  of  a  reed  by  way  of  shaft,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  fastened  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  in  order  to  give  weight.  Upon  this 
tip  is  fixed  the  head,  which  is  usually  the 
barbed  tail  bono  of  the  sting-ray,  and  some- 
times, though  not  always,  poisoned.  Should 
this  terrible  weapon  enter  the  body,  it  can- 
not be  removed  without  a  severe  operation, 
the  sharp  brittle  barbs  being  apt  to  snap  off 
and  remain  in  the  wound  if  any  force  be 
used  in  extracting  the  arrow. 

Their  consummate  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  is  obtained  by  constant  practice  from 
earh'cst  infancy.  As  is  the  assagai  to  the 
KafHr,  the  boomerang  to  the  Australian,  and 
the  lasso  to  the  Guaclio,  so  is  the  bow  to  the 
Andamaner.  The  first  plaything  that  a 
Mincopie  boy  sees  is  a  miniature  bow  made 
for  him  by  his  father,  and,  as  he  advances  in 
age,  bows  of  progressive  strength  are  placed 
in  his  hands.  Consequently,  ho  is  so  fai  lil- 
iarized  with  the  weapon  that,  by  the  time 
he  is  of  full  age,  the  pigmy  Andamaner 
draws  with  graceful  ease  a  bow  which  seems 
made  for  a  giant. 

Numbers  of  the  toy  bows  and  arrows  may 
be  seen  scattered  about  an  encampment  if 
the  natives  are  forced  to  leave  it  in  a  hurry, 
and  their  various  sizes  show  the  ages  of  the 
children  to  whom  ihey  belonged.  The  ed- 
ucation of  the  Mincopie  archer  is  in  fact  al- 
most precisely  like  that  of  the  old  English 
bowmen,  who,  from  constant  practice  in  the 
art,  and  being  trained  from  childhood  in  the 
use  of  the  bow,  obtained  such  a  mastery 
of  tlie  weapon  as  made  them  the  terror  of 
Europe. 

Being  such  skilful  archers,  they  trust  al- 
most entirely  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  caring 
little  for  any  other  weapon.  Even  the 
harpoon,  with  which  they  catch  the  larger 
fish,  is  shot  from  the  powerful  bow.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  very  large  arrow,  with  a  move- 
able head.  This  head  fits  loosely  into  a 
hole  at  the  end  of  the  arrow,  and  is  secured 
to  the  shaft  by  a  thong.  It  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact  that  the  bow  and  harpoon  ar- 
row of  the  Mincopies  are  almost  exactly  like 
those  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Vancouver's  Island.  They  are  twice  as 
large,  but  in  shape  almost  identical,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  North  of 
America. 

When  they  use  the  harpoon,  a  long  and 
elastic  cord  is  attached  to  it,  one  end  of 
which  is  retained  by  the  archer.  The  cord 
is  made  from  a  fibre  which  has  the  useful 
property  of  hardening  by  being  soaked  in 
water.  For  killing  the  fish  when  held  with 
the  harpoon  the  Mincopies  use  smaller  ar- 
rows, without  barbs  or  movable  heads. 

The  Mincopies  are  very  expert  fisher- 
men, and  use  nets  which  are  made 'from  the 
same  fibre  that  has  been  mentioned.  For 
small  fish  they  make  the  nets  of  rather  thin 
-U»  very  fOugh  string,  but  for  turtle  oud  i 


large  fish  they  make  nets  of  cord  as  thick  as 
a  man's  finger.  One  side  of  the  net  is  held 
to  the  bed  of  the  sea  by  heavy  stones  laid 
on  it,  and  the  other  is  upheld   by  floata. 

The  women  search  for  molluscs,  a  busi- 
ness which  occupies  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time.  They  always  carry  neat  baskets, 
in  which  to  put  the  results  of  their  industry, 
and  each  woman  has  generally  a  small  net 
fixed  to  a  handle,  like  that  which  is  used  by 
butterfly  collectors. 

In  nothing  do  the  Andamaners  show 
their  superior  skill  more  than  in  canoo 
making.  Their  bows  and  arrows  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  good  specimens  of  savage  manu- 
facture, but  in  the  making  and  management 
of  canoes  they  are  simply  unapproachable, 
even  though  their  tools  are  of  the  rudest  pos- 
sible description. 

Furnished  merely  with  a  simple  adze 
made  of  a  stone  fixed  into  a  handle,  the  Min- 
copie boat  maker  searches  the  forest  for  a 
suitable  tree,  and  after  a  week  or  ten  days 
succeeds  in  bringing  it  to  the  ground.  The 
rest  of  the  process  is  so  well  described  by 
Captain  Mouatt,  that  it  must  be  given  in 
his  own  words. 

"  The  next  operation  is  to  round  the  trunk, 
a  process  which  they  perform  with  remark- 
able dexterity,  it  beins:  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  how,  with  the  imperfect  instru- 
ments at  their  command,  they  execute  their 
work  with  so  much  skill  and  neatness. 
Practice,  however,  must  render  them,  as 
well  as  others,  perfect;  and  hence  it  is  that 
in  a  short  time  the  rough  and  shapeless  trunk 
begins  to  assume  form  and  ]u-oportions;  and, 
when  the  process  is  finished,  exhibits  a 
finish  and  perfection  that  even  a  Chinese 
carpenter,  by  far  the  most  handy  and  in- 
genious of  human '  chips,'  would  regard  with 
a  feeling  of  envy,  as  a  work  of  dexterity 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  attempt 
to  imitate. 

"  As  soon  as  the  trunk  has  been  rounded, 
they  commence  the  operation  of  cutting  and 
chipping  at  it  externally,  until  eventually 
the  outlines  of  the  elegant  canoe  begin  to 
appear  from  the  shapeless  mass  of  the 
knotted  trunk,  just  as,  by  the  skill  of  the 
statuary,  the  beautiful  figure  gradually  as- 
sumes its  fair  proportions  in  the  block  of 
marble.  The  shape  externally  is  generally 
finished  with  great  care  and  elaboration  be- 
fore they  proceed  to  hollow  it  internally, 
the  next  process  to  which  they  direct  their 
attention.  The  interior  is  excavated  in  the 
same  perfect  and  business-like  manner,  until 
the  shell  is  no  thicker  than  the  side  of  a  deal 
bonnet-box,  although  it  still  preserves  that 
strength  which  would  enable  it  to  resist  suc- 
cessflilly  the  utmost  force  and  violence  of  the 
waves,  should  it  even  be  assailed  by  a  storm 
-—a  thing  not  at  all  probable,  as,  unless  car- 
ried out  to  sea  by  some  accident,  it  is  rare 
that  the  Andamaners  venture  far  from  the 
shofc. 


SHIP'S  CREW  BEATEN  BY  CAKOE  MEJf. 


The  buoyancy  of  these  boats,  when  they 
are  well  constructed  and  carefully  finishecl 
IS  remarkable.    Thev  float  lightfy  on  the 
top  of  the  waves,  and,  unless  the/have  re- 
ceived some  injury,  it  is  considei-ed  almost 
impossible   to  sinlc   them.     We  sometimes 
nvide    the   attempt,   but   never  succeeded. 
Wo  Urod  at  them  repeatedly  when  at  Port 
Mouat  -whidi  may  bo  regarded  as  a  sort 
ot  Andaman  Pembroke-yard,  where  a  fleet 
ot  MinoopiiB  men-of-war  were  lying  in  every 
stage  of  preparation  —  but  they  still  floated 
with  as  great  ease  and   buoyancy  as  ever. 
They  would  make  excellent  life-boats,  such 
we  boliove,  as  have  never  yet  been  con- 
bSer  "^  '^"^  °'"'^"^"  '""^"^  experienced  boat- 
Near  shore  the  boatmen  paddle  about  with 
perfect  case  in  these  fragile  vessels,  though 
an  Jiuropean  can  hardly  proceed   twenty 
yaiv  s  witliout  being  upset.     When  they  go 
further  to  sea  thoy  add  a  light  outrigger  to 
one  side  of  the  canoe,  and  then  venture  forty 
or  fifty  miles  from  land.    They  always,  in 
such  casos,  take  lire  with  thcni;  whiclf  ks 
if  nil?  °  •■J'lvanta-e  of  attr.icting  the  fish 
at  night,  and  of  cooking  them  when  taken. 

aii"nf,^!'f 'f  ""  ""'"'."'^  "*■  ^'°'^^«  ^^i»  remain 
aJl  niglit  at  sea,  and  the  elfect  of  their  fires 

and  torehcs  is  very  picturesque  when  seen 
Irom  the  land. 

«nn'"'Ti"''"'°"''r  '^certainly  a  new  inven- 
tion, liie  earlier  travellers,  who  were  al- 
ways muiute  enough  in  their  accounts,  did 

hn  roT.  f? "  m''  ""'l^''^^^^  •■in<''  as  far  as  can 
be  secu,  the  idea  lias  been  borrowed  from 
some  Cingalese  canoe  which  had  got  into  a 
current  and  been  drifted  toward  the  island 

iho  paddles  arc  rather  peculiar  in  their 
form,  and  ap])arently,very  inefll^ctive,  look- 
ing something  like  long  spoons  with  flattened 
bowls,  or  on  a  smaller  .scale,  the  "  ijcels  "  with 
which  bakers  take  bread  out  of  their  ovens. 
The  women  are  the  paddle  makers,  and  the 
implements  vary  from   three  to  four  feet 

flu  ^''"^y  ^^'^  '^"t  f™m  a  very  hard  wood 
L"bork>V™'''  °^  ™''''''"°  ^''*'™  ''  necessarily 
fn\'!Ffl'^"'^*''  ■'"'  !'^°  c^noe  and  paddles  seem 
iffi.^;!;l'fyjii;°  "?..^'^^L^>«ol»t«  marvels  of 


m 


efficiency, 
with  thes 


The  tiny  Mincopios,  furnished 


:  siinple  paddles,  and  seated  in  a 
canoe  cut  by  themselves  out  of  a  tree  trunk, 
can  beat  with  ease  our  best  oai-smou.  Captain 
Mouatt  got  up  several   races  between  the 

Srf/rf  ""1'^  h'^  "'^.'^  P'''^^  c'-ew  in  their 
favorite  boat.    In  point  of  fact  there  was 

f„J-i"  "n-y/'^^''  ■''*  '''"'  "^°  Andamaners  hav- 
mrl  '^  °"'  "^^»  ^^'"^y^  and  winning  as  they 
man  of  wi!:.'''''''*''^"'''^'-'!""^  stroke  of  thi 
a.TiT,nfr?  ''"'''y  '^''"^^  beautiful  to  see,  but 
tUc  htUe  Mincopies  shot  through,  or  rather 

or,"'.^^!:  T''"^^V''^',''  'i^'^^^  'l'«°^l  "^'^t  tl'«  sail- 
ors were  hopelessly  beaten,  although  they 

strained  themselves  so  much  that  they  felt 
aferSd        '^"'"  '^''""°'  ^'''  some  «me 


Slight,  and  almost  as  active  as  monkeys 
the  Mincopies  ascend  the  tallest  trees  with 
the  like  agility,  applying  the  solus  of  their 
leet  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  to  the 
trunk,  and  literally  running  up  them.  When 
they  reach  the  branches,  they  traverse  them 
with  as  much  ease  and  security  as  if  thev 
were  on  firm  land.  Indeed,  their  powers  of 
tree  climbing  seem  to  be  equal  to  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dourga  Strait,  of  whom 
an  account  will  presently  be  given. 

We  now  come  to  a  question  which  has 
otten  been  agitated,  namely,  the  asserted 
cannibalism  of  the  Andamaners. 

It  is  a   question    that    every  observant 
reader  would  be  sure  to  ask  himself,  as  the 
Andamaners  arc  just  such  a  savage  race  as 
might  be  expected  to  feed  liabitually  on 
human  bodies.    Yet,  though  we  find  the 
comparatively  civilized  New  Zealander  shar- 
ing with  the  savage  New  Caledonian  the 
Habit  of  eating  human  flesh,  the  Mincopie 
who  IS  infinitely  below  the  New  Zealander' 
and  certainly  not  above  the  New  Caledon- 
ian, IS  free  from  that  revolting  practice     He 
undoubtedly  has  been  known  to  eat  liuman 
Hesh,  but  only  when  urged  by  extreme  hun- 
ger to  eat  the  flesh  of  man  or  to  die:  and  in 
so  doing  he  has  but  set  an  example  which 
has  been  followed  by  members  of  the  most 
civilized  countries. 

That  they  are  fierce  and  cruel  toward  for- 
eigncKS  IS  true  enough,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they  have 
killed  have  been  found  frightfully  mutilated, 
the  flesh  being  almost  pounded  from  the 
bones  by  the  blows  which  liave  been  show- 
ered upon  the  senseless  clay  in  the  blind 
fury  of  the  savage.  But  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  remove  any  part  of  the  body 
and  It  was  evident  that  the  victors  had  not 
even  entertained  the  idea  of  eating  it. 

The  food  of  the  Andamaners  is" tolerably 
varied,  and  is  prep.ared  in  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  oven.  A  large  tree  is  .selected  for 
this  purpose  and  fire  is  applied  to  it  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  by  degrees  a  large  hole  is 
burned  m  it,  the  charred  wood  being  scraped 
away  so  as  to  form  eventually  a  large  hole. 
Ihis  IS  the  Mineopie  oven,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom a  heap  of  ashes,  about  three  feet  in 
depth,  IS  always  loft.  The  fire  smoulders 
away  gradually  among  the  ashes,  anil  never 
entirely  goes  out;  so  that  whenever  a  native 
wishes  to  cook  his  pig,  turtle,  or  fish,  ho  has 
only  to  blow  up  the  smouldering  embers 
and  m  a  few  moments  he  has  fire  sufficient 
for  his  purposes. 

These  oven-trees  are  very  carefully  nre- 
served,  the  natives  never  cutting  them  down 
and  always  managing  to  prevent  them  from 
being  entirely  burned  through.  In  ilhistra- 
lon  No  2,  on  the  893d  pa|e,  one  of  Ee 
trees  is  shown  with  the  fire  burning  in  the 
hollow,  and  the  natives  sitting  round  it 
■ine  JMinconiPB  alW""  norifri""  *i  l n 

opening  of  the  oven  in  such  a  direction  that 
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the  iwiu  caunut  get  mto  it  and  put  out  the 
fire. 

Pigs  have  been  mentioned  aa  forming 
part  of  the  Andamaiiers'food.  These  pigs 
are  small  and  black,  wiih  spare,  hard  bristles, 
tliat  look  like  pieces  of  wire.  They  are  won- 
derAilly  active,  and,  according  to  Captain 
Mouatt,  "  are  the  most  curious  and  mischiev- 
ous little  animals  in  creation.  They  have 
a  leer  that  makes  them  look  like  so  many 
Mephistopheles,  who  have  chosen  to  assume 
that  peculiar  form,  in  many  respects  a  very 
appropriate  one,  for,  if  they  are  not  so  many 
uttlc  devils,  they  are  certamly  possessed  by 
them. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  Cinque 
Islands,  we  turned  out  a  dozen  of  them,  and, 
our  unwonted  appearance  filling  them  with 
alarm,  they  ran  off  from  us  with  the  velocity 
of  an  Indian  express  train,  squeaking  like 
mad.  We  set  off  and  had  a  regular  hunt 
after  them  —  a  hunt  that  beats  to  chalks  the 
most  exciting  scene  of  pig-sticking  ever 
seen  in  Bengal.  After  discharging  their 
rifles,  some  of  the  hunters  would'  probably 
find  the  pigs  between  their  legs,  making 
them  measure  their  length  on  the  sand. 
The  falls  were  made  with  considerable  vio- 
lence, though  they  were  not  dangerous,  for 
they  only  excited  our  risible  faculties;  and 
as  each  one  came  down  he  was  greeted  with 
a  loud  and  hearty  burst  of  laughter,  as  a 
sort  of  congratulation  to  him  in  his  misfor- 
tune." 

The  architecture  of  the  Andamaners  is 
very  primitive.  Four  posts  are  stuck  in  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  the 
builder  is  quite  indifierent  as  to  their 
straightness.  Two  of  them  are  much  loneer 
than  the  others,  so  that  when  they  are  con- 
nected by  sticks,  a  sloping  roof  is  formed. 
Palm  leaves  arc  then  placed  upon  them,  one 
lying  over  the  other  in  tile  iashion,  so  that 
they  form  a  protection  from  perpendicularly 
falling  rain.  A  number  of  these  huts  are 
generally  erected  in  a  circle,  in  some  cleared 
spaee  in  the  forest,  which  is  sheltered  by 
large  trees,  and  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  water.  One  or  two  of  these  simple 
houses  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration. 

Primitive  as  are  these  huts,  some  attempt 
is  made  at  ornamenting  them,  the  decora- 
tions be'ing  characteristically  the  trophies  of 
the  chase.  Skulls  of  pigs  and  turtles,  bun- 
dles of  fish-bones,  and  similar  articles  are 
painted  with  stripes  of  red  ochre,  and  hung 
to  the  roofs  of  the  huts.  Ochre  painting, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  only  idea  that  the 
Andamaners  have  of  ornament,  if  perhaps 
we  except  a  string  which  the  dandies  tie 
round  the  waist,  having  a  piece  of  bone  or 
other  glittering  article  hanging  from  it. 

This  ochre  is  in  great  request  among  the 
Mincopies,  the  women  being  especially  fond 
of  it  by  way  of  a  decoration  of  their  heads. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  shave 
the  head  completely,  using,  instead  of  a  razor, 


a  piece  of  flint  chipped  very  thin,  and  having 
a  sharp  edge.  They  are  wonderfully  adroit 
at  making  these  primitive  knives,  which  are 
exactly  like  those  of  tlie  stone  age.  The 
hair  having  been  scraped  oil",  a  tolerably 
thick  plastering  of  red  ochre  is  rubbed  on 
the  head,  and  the  toilet  of  a  Mincopio  belle 
is  complete. 

Not  only  is  the  ochre  used  for  external 
application,  but  it  is  administered  internally. 
What  is  good  for  the  outside,  the  Mincopio 
logically  thinks  will  be  equally  good  for  the 
inside.  So,  when  he  feels  ill,  he  makes  a 
sort  of  bolus  of  red  ochre  and  turtle  oil, 
swallows  it,  arid  thinks  that  he  has  cured 
himself.  Wounds  are  dressed  by  binding 
certain  leaves  upon  them,  and  in  many  cases 
of  internal  pains,  bruises,  or  swellings,  scari- 
fication is  freely  used.  Certain  individuals 
enjoy  a  sort  of  reputation  for  success  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  and  are  much  honored 
by  the  less  skilful. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  mar- 
riage is  nothing  more  than  taking  a  female 
slave. 

When  a  wife  becomes  a  mother,  the  only 
treatment  which  she  receives  is,  that  after 
the  birth  of  her  child  she  is  plentifully 
rubbed  with  the  red  ochre  and  turtle  oil,  and 
is  expected  to  follow  her  usual  occupations 
on  the  next  day.  The  young  child  is  soused 
with  cold  water,  poured  out  of  one  of  the 
great  bamboo  vessels  which  the  Mincopies 
use,  and  is  dried  by  rubbing  with  the  hand. 
Like  its  parent,  the  child  wears  no  clothing; 
but  if  the  i)arty  should  be  on  their  travels, 
and  rain  begin  to  fall,  the  mother  pulls  a  few 
leaves  from  the  next  tree,  ties  them  together 
with  a  fibre  of  rattan,  and  fastens  them  on 
the  body  of  the  child.  This  is  the  only 
clothing  which  an  Andamaner  ever  wears. 

Children  are  never  weaned,  but  continue 
to  take  their  childish  nourishment  until  the 
mother  is  absolutely  incapable  of  aflbrding 
it.  Both  parents  redeem  much  of  their 
'savage  nature  bv  their  affection  for  their 
children,  the  father  being  quite  as  loving 
a  parent  as  the  mother  —  a  trait  whicU 
is  often  absent  among  savage  tribes.  The 
children  reciprocate  the  aflcction,  so  that, 
'-    spite  of  the  absence    of    any  definite 
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home,  there  is  a  domestic  character  about 
the  family  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  from  such  a  race. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
boys  amuse  themselves  chiefly  with  small 
bows  and  arrows,  having  these  toys  of  a 
continually  increasing  size  to  suit  their 
growth.  The  girls  are  fond  of  disporting 
themselves  by  the  sea-shore,  and  building 
sand  houses  for  the  waves  to  knock  down, 
precisely  as  is  done  by  the  civilized  children 
of  Europe  and  America.  Their  great  amuse- 
ment is  to  build  an  enclosure  with  walls  of 
sand,  and  to  sit  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  house 
of  their  own  until  the  rising  tide  washes 
away  the  frail  walls.    Both  sexes  are  fond 
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(I.)   NEW  CALEDONIANS  DEFENDING  THEIR  COAST. 


(Sou  page  8R1.) 


(8.)  ANDAMANEHS  COOKING  ...  PIG.    (See  paje  8g2.) 
(803) 


?l  n  H '"l".*^'  ?"'^. «"  "««n  as  thoy  can  walk 
he  little  black  children  are  seen  runnii  J 
into  and  out  of  the  water,  and,  i^C  can 
pick  some  sheltered  spot  free  from  wave" 
^A%'^V^  and  swim  like  so  many  ducks 

,tri?one'r""{.vT'  S°'«*"^-'''  ^"«  was  token 
prisoner   by   the    Mincopies,  and  his   lifo 
spared  for  some  reason  or  ot^or  states  that 
tf.ev  are  such  excellent  swimmers  tfiev 
erar  of  them  will  dive  together  among  the 
rocks,  ^  search    for   flsh  In    the    crevices 
Tli  I}"f  "'«'':  struggling  captives  to  shore.' 
Ihis  statement  was  discredited  by  those  to 
whom  It  was  made,  as  were  scvera  lothe? 
of  his  account.    As,  however,  subsequent 
observations  showed  that  he  was  ftX  i  „ 
many  of  the  statements  which  were  at  first 
disbelieved.  It  is  possible  that  he  waa  rS 
in  this  case  also.  "•«  nfciu 

This  man,  by  the  way,  was  furnished  with 
two  wives,  mother  and  daughter  and  J 1  o 
was  above  the  ordinary  sizef  Captain  M^uatt 
expresses  some  curiosity  as'  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  progeny,  tto  made  his  escape 
from  the  island  before  the  birth  of  a  cS 
that  one  of  his  wives  was  expectin.r  and  as 

tt'ir^.'r?'°  T'^''?  "'''  remarlt'aWe  'for 
their  affection  toward  their  children  it  is 
hkely  that  the  little  half-caste  was  "/lowed 
to  live,  and  that  a  new  element  may  thus  be 
introduced  into  the  race, 

Tliey  have  more  than  once  made  use  of 
he.rsw.mm.ng  powers  in  escaping  fromcan 
mty.    SeveraT  instances  havi  been  known 
where  Andamaners  have  been  kept  prison" 

'  nn?!^/^''!  P'.""^  h»v«  seemed' toferably 
reconciled  to  their  lot.    As  soon,  however 

as  the  ship  ncared  land, they  contrived  toes-' 
c  vpe  for  a  moment  from  the  eye  of  the  sentr  J 
s  ipped  overboard,  and  swam  to  land!  TiS 
always  dived  as  soon  as  they  struck  the  wi^ 
ter,  swam  as  far  as  they  coufll  without  ris7n^ 
Jn,ni?.  '""-f^ce,  and  then,aner  taking  a  siS 
respiration,  dived  again,  and  so  swam  tTio 

ETno^r^f  '^^  '^'^•'""'=«  under  water! 
1  his   mode    of  swimminor    vvas    doubtless 
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in  a  melancholy  recitative,  at  others  in  a 


practised  by  them  when  trying  to  escano 
From  U,e  arrows  of  an  unfrfenSly  partv 

In  Captain  Syme's  «  Embassy  V  A vk  " 
there  ,s  a  curious  account  of  two  vouL 
Mincopie  girls  who  had  been  decoved  of 

Slv  "'°  f ^'P-    ^^y  ^^'•^  trea Sr  ve  ° 
Kmalv,  and    soon    leamprJ    fi^f    .»„   i.      •' 

wouW'bo  ,lo„e  to  tK"  "'w-'uffS 
"Tbej  were  food  of  ninging,  mmetinie. 


i.,uu        •'  1  — -  ""-^"  uuiiuuu  iiooui  ine  (leek 

^f  thJ?TS?^'"^y'u'''"PP'nK  the  lower  part 
of  their  bodies  with  the  back  of  their  heels 

aTle"  to"u.or"'"T  J'1"°™  ^''^^  ''Cree- 
ps flsh  Si"'  "^'"'^  '^*^°'n°'i  ««  palatable 
as  Ush,  rice,  and  sugar.    In  a  few  weeks 

lZ\T'''''t''''l'^'^  «»d  become  fa  : 

whkh  thnv  ""^  *''^"  '»'*'f-fi"ni«he1  state  in 

Which  they  were   brought  on  board   thev 

,  began  to  think  confinement  irksome   3 

Trf   h  '•^S'^T.fh^i'-  "'-'tive  freedom  ' 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all 

but  ho  watchman  were  asleep  theVpMsed 

m  silence  into  the.  Captain's  cilSS 

out  of  the  stern  windows  into  the  sea  and 

t"^w';;L'in'"villf"t'*  '^"'^  "^  '""''  '"«'«nt  w'hS 
\IZ  ^'"'?  *?  P""""  them,  had  there 

been  any  such  intention;  but  the  object 
was  to  retain  them  by  kindness,  and  not 
by  compulsion,  an  attempt  that  ms  failed 
on  every  trial.  Hunger  may  (and  these  in- 
stances  are  rare)  induce  them  to  purthem- 
selves  into  the  power  of  strangers:  but  the 
moment  that  their  want  is  satfsfied  noth  n| 
8  ort  of  coercion  can  prevent  them  from  re- 
rn.ng  to  a  way  of  iffe  more  congenial  to 
their  savage  nature."  ^ 

Like  many  other  savage  races,  the  Min- 
copies make  a  kind  of  festivity  on  each  new 
moon;  and  as  soon  as  the  thin  crescent 
appears  they  salute  it  after  their  odd  fS 
ion  and  get  up  a  dance.  Their  dances  are 
rather  grotesque,  each  performer  jumping 

with  the  sole  of  his  foot,  so  as  to  produce 
a  smart  slapping  sound.    'This  is  the  dance 

count  of'H"T"""*''^.'"   '^'^  procedin™ 
wi  "  *wo  captives.  * 

When  a  Mincopie  dies,  ho  is  b'lried  in  n 

mara^tr""^";-  ^^  'amentati^ns'^r; 
made  at  the  time;  but  the  body  is  tied  in  a 
sitting  position,  with  the  head  on  the  knees 
much  after  the  fashion  employed  among  the 
Bechuanas,and  described  on  page  300  ^It  is 
then  buried,  and  allowed  to  decSy,  when  the 
remains  are  dug  up,  and  the  bones  d"sri! 

riSof"?.!""  '^^  '•^''**r «•  The  skulH  Ihe 
light  of  the  widow,  who  ties  it  to  a  cord  and 
hangs  It  round  her  neck,  where  ft  remains 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.   'This  outward  ob! 

'hr''".nV''-''"r^*''''?"  "^'-'t  is  required  of 
her,  and  is  the  only  way  in  which  she 
troubles  herself  to  be  faithful  to  the  memor? 
of  her  dead  husband  It  is  rather  strS 
that,  though  the  Andamaners  make  no 
amentations  on  the  death  of  a  relative 
they  do  not  altogether  dispense  with  these 
expressions  of  sorrow,  but%ostpone  heS 
IJ}^  exhumation  and  distribution  of  the 
relics  when  each  one  who  gets  a  bone  howls 
over  It  for  some  time  iu  honor  of  the  dS 
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THE  NICOBAR  ISLANDS. 


THE  NICOBAIl  ISLANDS. 


Immediately  to  tho  nouth  of  the  Anda- 
man IhIrikJm,  flufl  Iviroly  thirty  miles  distjint, 
Ho  tin?  NiooiiAK  Islands.  Tiio  group  con- 
■intft  of  nin(!  tolerably  iiirgo  islands,  and  sov- 
eral  of  much  smsillor  nizei  Ono  of  tlin  Inrgc 
Islands, calli'd  Groat  Nicobar,  is  twenty  miles 
long  by  eight  wide,  while  Little  Nicobar  is 
barely  half  the.se  dimensions. 

Tho  iwlands  are  singularly  fertile,  and 
abound  in  various  kinds  of  vegetation,  es- 

fiecially  in  tho  cocoa-nut  palm,  not  a  spec- 
men  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anda- 
man Islands.  This  curious  fact  is  accounted 
for  by  tho  character  of  tho  Andamaiu'rs, 
who  have  an  almost  superstitious  love  for 
the  cocoa-nut.  If  oii(>  ot  the  nuts  be  washed 
ashore,  it  is  alw.ays  broken  up  and  eaten; 
and  if  perchance  one  of  (ho  fruit  happens  to 
escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  natives  and  to 
germinate,  its  green  feathery  shoots  are 
sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  tho  first 
Mincopie  who  passes  in  that  direction.  A 
similar  barrier  to  the  production  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Australia. 

AUhougli  so  close  lo  tho  Andaman  Islands, 
the  inhabitants  of  Nicobar  are  very  unlike 
the  Mincopics,  being  a  fine  tall  race,  and  of 
a  copper  rather  than  a  black  hue.  Unlike  the 
Mincopics,  the  men  are  very  fat,  especially 
about  the  breast,  so  that  at  a  little  distance 
they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  women. 
Moreover,  they  "wear  the  hair  long,  and 
parted  in  the  liiiddlo,  which  to  the  eyes  of  a 
modern  European,  give?  them  a  peculiar 
efTcminatc  look.  They  wear  neither  beard 
nor  moustache,  their  features  are  ugly,  and 
their  large  months  are  stained  a  dark  red  from 
the  juice  of  the  betel-nut,  which  they  are 
continually  cliewing. 

There  is  one  distinction,  however,  which 
is  apjiarcnt  at  a  considerable  distance.  In 
lieu  of  clothes,  the  men  wear  a  strip  of  cloth, 
never  more  than  two  inches  wide.  This  is 
passed  round  the  waist,  under  the  legs  in 
front,  and  tucked  through  itself  behind,  the 
end  being  left  as  long  as  possible.  The  men 
place  great  value  on  the  length  of  this  tiiil, 
and  he  is  the  best  dressed  man  who  \s'ears  it 
tV.e  longest.  Some  of  the  wealthy  among 
them  have  the  tail  dragging  along  the  ground 
for  several  feet,  like  an  European  lady's 
train.  If  possible,  (his  tail  is  made  of  blue 
cloth,  an  article  that  is  held  in  very  high  es- 
timation by  the  n.atives. 

The  women  are  quite  as  ill-favored  as  the 
men,  and  increase  their  natural  ugliness  by 
shaving  otfall  their  hair.    Theydd  not  wear 
tails  like  tho  men,  but  have  a  plaited  grn< 
girdle,  from  which   depends   a  soft  flbr. 
fringe  abort  a  Too,  \>.  depth. 

The  charar.  1-  -if  the  Nioobarians  is  far 
gentler  th.an  .iw.ti '.  he  "v  iacopies, the  latter 
being  proverltiall;,  'erce  and  cruel  toward 
strangers,  and  the  former  soon  learning  to 


welcome  foreigneni  when  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  no  harm  is  inteiHied 
them.  (Captain  Campbell,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  most  or  the  information  rc- 
i^pecting  these  natives,  found  them  very 
agreeable  an<l  ho«|,' table,  ready  to  barter, 
and  always  welcoming  him  (o  their  houses. 
After  a  short  time,  evi'u  the  women  and 
children,  who  had  at  first  been  scrupulously 
concealed,  after  (ho  manner  of  savages,  came 
boldly  forward,  and  were  as  hospitable  as  the 
men.  On  one  occasion,  while  paying  a  vinit 
to  one  of  their  hu(s,  Cap(ain  ("ampbell  tried 
to  make  friends  wi(h  oneoftlu;  children,  all 
of  whom  were  terribly  frightened  at  the 
white  face  of  their  visitor.  I'lnding  that  no 
n'sponso  was  made  to  his  advances,  he  pulled- 
the  child  from  hishiding-jdnce,  and  held  him 
for  a  little  time,  in  spite  othis  struggles.  The 
mother  made  no  opposition,  but  laughed 
heartily  at  the  skirmish,  evidentiv  feeling 
that  no  harm  was  intended  toward  her  little 
one. 

Tho  native  weapons  of  (he  Nicobarians  are 
very  curious.  As  (he  people  arc  not  of  a 
warlike  character  like  the  Mincopics,  their 
weapons  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
killing  game.  The  most  formidable  is  a  tol- 
erably large  spear  headed  with  iron,  which  is 
used  for  killing  hogs,  and  is  thrown  like  (lie 
assagai  of  Southern  Africa.  They  have  also 
a  smaller  javelin  lor  fish-killing,  iuul  a 
number  of  many-nointed  hand-spears  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  most  remarkable  of  their 
weapons  is  a  cross-bow,  which  is  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  the  Fan  tribe  of  Africn. 
It  is  not  very  powerful,  and  only  propels  a 
small  arrow.  Its  chief  use  is  in  killing 
birds.  " 

Besides  these  weapons,  every  man  carries 
a  cutlass-blade  from  which  the  hilt  has  beea 
removed,  and  a  handle  roughly  made  by 
wrapping  some  six  inches  of  the  butt  witli 
cocoa-nut  fibre.  It  is  intended  not  so  much 
as  a  weapon  as  a  tool,  and  with  it  the  natives 
cut  down  trees,  carve  their  canoes,  and 
perform  similar  operations. 

The  architecture  of  the  Nicobarians  is 
infinitely  superior  to  that  >''  th-  Mincopics, 
and  is  precisely  similar  .  l.a..ictPr  to  that 
vivch  is  found  among  the '"nb.d'irin*-  of  New 
Guinea,  the  home  of  tlK  1'  mv"  i   ,. 

The  native  architect  L.yir.s  by  fixing  n 
number  of  posts  in  the  ground,  and  ercct?ng 
on  them  a  platform  of  split  bamboo.  Over 
this  platform  he  builds  a  roof  shaped  exncUy 
like  a  beehive,  and  his  house  is  then  complete, 
Tho  bamboo  platform  is  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
and,  being  elastic  as  well  as  firm,  serves  also 
for  a  bed.  To  this  hut  the  native  a.scends  by 
a  primitive  sort  of  ladder,  and  passes  into  the 
chamber  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  floor. 
The  sides  of  the  hut  are  adorned  with  the 
skulls   of  hogs,   intermixed   with    spears. 


A  PRIMITIVE  HAMMOCK. 


kni VPS,  Inmn,  and  (irrowH.    The  huta  arn  knnt 

pecuJiurly  neat  an<l  clenn.  ''' 

A  rather  ron.arkablo  use  in  made  of  the  hut 

Tho  onen  8,,aco  betm,«n  th..  (l.mr  and  the 

as  it  attords  a  (!ool  and  a  ry  shelter  from  thn 
sunbeams.  Under  this  flo^or  is  suspense  a 
primitive  sort  of  hammocic,  wliich  is  a  l?oi  i ,! 
nbout  six  feet  in  length,  «1«  ,rby   opes       n 

nlTif"  vV'  '^""-^7.  """''nf/rtUo  ha  n-' 
mock  the  NicohnrianlikeH  to  lounge  away  his 
time  dozing  throughout  the  hot  irourso7the 
day,  sipping  palm  wine  at  intervals  nnd 
smokmg  w  Hiout  cessation.  In  fact;  wo'sem 
W  r.rn'^  A  ,^?''""  "'"""«  ^''°  inhabitant^  of 
Shi  Vi^' '■'*'■''•  *"  '■"""••  '«''>«  character 

on  ,'0  Zi'  ^"••'T^«'«»^" represented 
on  1.10  »(nd   pa'o,  shows  the  personal  an- 

Hf  ^ehU  .^''tut  ^''=°'^-'^»«  "^"J  their  stjfe 
The  canoes  of  the  NicoI)arians  are  not  «n  I 
''eauhfully  formed  as  those  of  the  Ccop  os  ' 
out  are  constructed  on  tho  same  prinoC' 
being  hoi  owed  out  of  the  trunksof  tree"  Tnd 

rvT;  ii  :Vnf «''  ""'"«»^"'--  ^hTCe 

a  very  High  and  ornamental  prow  and  are 
propelled  by  short  paddles,  they  aTvorv 
Lglit,  and,  when  properly  manned/sldm  over 


air 

the  water  at  an  astonishing  pace.    Some  of 
them  are  nearlv  sixty  feet  in  lengtl,  wlX 

oan  tiimimcd  for  one  person. 

1  he  mode  of  burial  is  not  in  the  least  like 
that  which  18  employed  among  the  MluTopic^ 

c  ffin,  which  is  generally  made  from  a  can  .o 
Jhe  canoe  is  cut  in   half,  the   body   beinff 

otner  hali  In  order  to  supply  the  do- 
ceased  wih  provisions  for  his  Journey  to  the 
sp^it-laml,  «  pig  is  killed  ancf  placS  in  U  o 
coffin,  together  with  a  supply  ^f  yams  and 
cocoa-nuts.  In  case  ho  sliould  be^Scked 
on  his  journey,  a  quantity  of  weapons  such 

The  bodv  is  buried  in  tho  middle  of  tha 
villftffejandf  the  spot  marked  by  a  stick  t J 
whicTi  .8  attached  a  small  streamer.  A AoJ 
some  time,  when   tho  body  has  been   con- 

«»"?«<»  ^^''If  «"'•"'.'  "'«  Coffin  is  dug  up 
again.  The  deceased  being  now  supposed  tb 
have  completed  his  journey  to  his  spiri? 
home  h,s  bones  are  thrown  iifto  tho  bush^ond 
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NEW  GUINEA. 
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"We  now  come  to  the  very  homo  and  centre 
of  the  Papuan  race. 

New  Guinea  is  a  very  large  island,  four- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length,  and,  as  far  as 
has  been  ascertained,  containing  some  two 
hundred  thousand  geographical  square  miles. 
It  is  separated  from  Australia  only  by  Torres 
Strait,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  amount 
of  intercourse  has  taken  place  between  the 
Papuans  of  the  south  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  natives  who  inhabit  the  north  of  Austra- 
lia. Fertile  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it 
possesses  one  or  two  animals  which  have 
the  greatest  interest  for  the  naturalist,  such 
as  the  tree-kangaroo,  the  crowned  pigeon, 
and  the  bird  of  paradise.  It  is  equally  inter- 
esting to  the  ethnologist  as  being  the  home 
of  the  Papuan  race. 

Taken  as  a  race,  they  are  very  fine  exam- 
ples of  savage  humanity,  tall,  well-shaped, 
and  powerful.  They  are  remarkable  for  two 
physical  peculiarities.  The  one  is  a  rough- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  the  other  is  the  growth 
of  the  hair.  The  reader  may  remember  that 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  have 
the  hair  of  the  head  growing  in  regular 
tufts  or  patchep  each  about  the  size  of  a 
pea. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  Papuan 
race,  the  hair  grows  in  similar  patches,  but, 
instead  of  being  short  like  that  of  the  South 
African,  it  grows  to  a  considerable  length, 
sometimes  measuring  eighteen  inches  from 
root  to  tip.  The  Papuans  are  very  proud  of 
this  natural  ornament,  and  therefore  will 
seldom  cut  it  off;  but  as,  if  left  untrained,  it 
would  fall  over  the  eyes,  they  have  various 


modes  of  dressing  it,  but  in  most  cases  man- 
age to  make  it  stand  out  at  right  angles  from 
the  head.  Sometimes  they  take  the  hair  of 
each  patch  separately  and  screw  it  up  into  a 
ringlet.  Sometimes  they  tease  out  all  the 
hairs  with  a  wooden  comb  of  four  or  five 
prongs,  and,  as  the  hair  is  very  coarse  and 
stiff,  it  is  soon  induced  to  assume  a  mop-like 
shape,  and  to  increase  the  apparent  size  of 
the  head  to  an  enormous  extent. 

Indeed,  the  word  Papua  is  derived  from 
this  peculiarity  of  the  hair.  In  the  Malay 
language,  the  word  which  signifies  "  crisped" 
is  pua-pua,  which  is  easily  contracted  into 
pa-pua.  Even  the  hair  of  the  face  grows  in 
similar  patches,  and  so  does  that  on  the 
breast  of  the  man,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
tufts  are  much  further  apart  than  on  the 
head  or  face. 

The  color  of  the  Papuans  is  a  very  dark 
chocolate,  sometimes  inclining  to  black,  but 
having  nothing  in  common  with  the  deep 
chining  black  of  the  negro.  Their  featmes 
are  large  and  tolerably  well  made,  though 
the  nose  is  very  broad  at  the  wings,  and  the 
lips  wide.  The  nose,  however,  is  not  flat  like 
that  of  the  negro,  but  is  prominent,  rather 
arched,  and  descends  so  low  that  when  seen 
in  front  the  tip  nearly  reaches  the  upper  lip. 
The  natives  seem  to  be  perfectly  aware  of 
this  peculiarity,  and  perpetuate  it  in  their 
carvings. 

Although  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  fine 
race,  there  are  many  diversities  among  the 
different  tribes,  and  they  may  be  divided 
into  the  large  and  small  tribes.  The  for- 
mer are  powerfully  built,  hut  more  remark- 
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AN  UOTORTUNATE  MISUNDERSTANDING. 


and  hospitoble  wlS'Sf rs  de™  v'thfm ''' 
fierce  and  treacherous     «.,„;  •  •  ^   o  ™  ^ 

1112   mav  soon  o.:;^      u    ^  misunderstand- 
men  in  the  chip',  boat  fnl^lh.         """"'■ 

a;,ir&!;;rt!,T«L\??rr„Ve'''''" 
rr,:ii'e°.3"?.°,„rn'cWr' ''°r 
sr'„Ce.t€ff3f°« 

ligiblcto  them  as  thiv  nn '^  *i"'*^  "»'«*«•■ 

koivver,  at  ton,"         "°"'  '""''""S  «>«">. 

most cases  the  reacirnnf  ^r^""^'  *"^  '" 
depended  upoT  after  hiv,"„'°''T  T-^  ^'^ 
this  silent  compact  ^  ^"''"■^'^  "'to 

ofZm  iit'^dTtdvdS  "h"''°'-«^-^"'''  f«r  two 

the  interpreter  ^^',V''ir»^h;"^^!f■'^ 
water,  and   annro^;.  „h    *  "*®  shallow 

Iookin.-^Les  ami  1»^^    "'"i\  '^ith    some 

i"g  the  interiVre  er  joir.nV  h^n'^^'  ™*'''^'- 
soon    iicr(»a><nH   i,„  "^ !    '      "  the  party  was 

woo,ls  whoTvereath?f  i",''"\"^  f''"'"  the 
Mr.IlJoulioitz  nUn  ?^'^  '"•y."**'  presents, 
low  water  ^dfoinHH-i^M^'";^  '"*"  the  shal- 
soon  became  -In  T    "n'''''  '''"''=<2'  an<>  tliey 

round  tKoatrinSSsL"  of  tT '"^  ^'°«^ 
even  induced  t^  get  in  »  "'*""  ^^''^ 

an?;ClSjStS«-^.^.-'?    --eased 


weapon!  ?o"rt^^  "'"J""""*"'  ""^  «^en  their 
wlrpv^tv^f  ^^f^  mirrors,  and  cloth.  They 
Ete  whl^h  ?h"'^""'  ^.^°"t  the  strange  ol^ 
jecte  which  they  saw  m  the  boat  and   ni 
though  they  handled  everything  free?v  did 

draS  tl^'  2*'"  »«'ng.«n.they  kept 
MimwiK?  I  ""?t  — unperceived,  as  thev 
thought  — toward  the  beach,  wh  ch  detp;^ 

a°sru"s'!-Kir£eSe"^L^v^ 

Boers   had  ornamented  a  Kan  with^* 
""f,f  .beads,  who,  on  receivTg Tt,  To  Sed 

i  Htnl    5- .""""^''^r™'^''  thatwerl  standing 
a  little  distance  off  with  the  arms  that  1  n^ 
been  laid  aside,  but  which  tlfe^hS  beea 
gradually  getting  together  again-a  »ro 
ceding  wc  had  observed,  but,  trustin-?n 
the  mutual  confidence  that  had'  been  estab 
hshed  we  did  not  much  hoed  it. 
nfp  n     1    ™oraent  in  which  we  were  setting 
off"  the  boat  to  return  on  board   fj.;=^^ 
fixed  an  arrow  in  his  bow,  S  toot  aim  a"? 
Mr  Boers  who  was  oittlng  in  the  fore  nart 
<n   ib  ^"**',*'."  '^'"^'^  the  latter  turned  a^uL 
to  take  up  his  gun,  but  before  he  couW  do 
so  ho  received  the  arrow  in  his  left  thil 
I'"fh  knocked  him  over,  ^"lou  i,  f  Sf 
lire  I    lamh  t 'as  he  fell     Th«  ,.^.1 
scarcely  given  before  e'^ry  one  had  hoW  ^ff 

Ir h^n'n™.'^  ^^'•i'"'  '^  »^«tbre^sta?ed; were  kept 
nLiv  "''^  2?"^,  ^  S*^»«ral  discharge  nut  t^e 
natives  to  flight,  swimming  and  Siy^full 

r.'J  ?^^"^^,  they  took  to  flight,  however  thpv 

wffi  "t&TiS'L'  a',£r 'v^ 

maine.l  .tieking  to  |t-tnd  1°  ,f„  ft"''  ■■=■ 
Had  the  handkfrchl'eV  .hot  offKc^bS 

Stliou    f..nm^""y,'''"*''^'  "^   Mr.  Earle 

pomes  out,  trom  misunderstanding  and  not 

rom  deliberate  treachery.    Seeinl'the  ho»?« 

being  pulled  toward  the  ship    S  S^ 

usj^=ixtz?:i^£'s  • 
S£&rr>5rre?f¥,eoi 

not  be  expected  to  understand  the  difference 

The  f.rihAQ  /.«"fK;„ ±  _/.  ., 

affrppjihil"!^    ■■ """  i^'""!;"'  ^ne  coast  are  not 
agreeable  «pecuneu8  of  the  Papuan  race* 
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They  are  barelv  of  the  middle  size,  and 
lightly  built.  Their  skin  is  decidedly  black, 
and  they  ornament  their  bodies  with  red 
ochre,  paying  especial  attention  to  their  faces, 
which  are  made  as  scarlet  as  ochre  can  make 
them.  The  hair  is  deep  black,  and  is  worn 
in  various  ways.  Most  of  the  men  plait  it 
in  a  number  of  tresses,  which  fall  nearly  on 
the  shoulders,  while  others  confine  it  all  into 
two  tails,  and  several  were  seen  with  a  curi- 
ous headdress  of  rushes,  the  ends  of  which 
were  firmly  plaited  among  the  hair.  They 
are  a  dirty  set  of  people,  and  are  subject  to 
diseases  of  the  skin,  which  give  them  a  very 
repulsive  appearance. 

Dress  is  not  used  by  the  men,  wl  o,  how- 
ever, wear  plenty  of  ornaments.  They  mostly 
have  a  belt  made  of  plaited  leaves  or  rushes, 
about  five  inches  wide,  and  so  Ion"  that,  when 
tied  together  behind,  the  ends  iiang  down 
for  a  foot  or  so.  Some  of  them  adorn  this 
belt  with  a  large  white  shell,  placed  exactly 
in  the  middle.  Earrings  of  plaited  rattan, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets,  were  worn  by 
nearly  all.  Some  of  them  had  a  very  in- 
genious armlet,  several  inches  in  width.  It 
was  made  of  plaited  rattan,  and  fitted  so 
tightly  to  the  limb  that,  when  a  native  wished 
to  take  it  oif  for  sale,  he  was  obliged  to  smear 
his  arm  with  mud,  and  have  the  ornament 
drawn  off  by  another  person. 

Their  principal  weapons  are  bows,  ar- 
rows, and  spears,  the  latter  being  some- 
times tipped  with  the  long  and  sharp  claw 
of  the  tree-kangaroo. 

The  agility  of  these  Papuans  is  really  as- 
tonishing. Along  the  water's  edge  there 
run  wide  belts  of  mangroves,  which  extend 
for  many  miles  in  length  with  scarcely  a 
break  in  them.  The  ground  is  a  thick,  deep, 
and  soft  mud,  from  which  the  mangrove- 
roots  spring  in  such  numbers  that  no  one 
could  pass  through  them  even  at  low  water 
without  the  constant  use  of  an  axe,  while  at 
high  water  all  passage  is  utterly  impossible. 

As  the  natives,  who  are  essentially  mar- 
itime in  their  mode  of  life,  have  to  cross  this 
belt  several  times  daily  in  passing  from  their 
canoes  to  their  houses,  and  vice  versa,  they 
prefer  doing  so  bv  means  of  the  upper 
branches,  among  which  they  run  and  leap, 
by  constant  practice  from  childhood,  as  easily 
as  monkeys.  (See  p.  909.)  There  is  really 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
gress, which  can  be  learned  by  Europeans  in 
a  short  time,  although  they  never  can  hope 
to  attain  the  graceful  ease  with  which  the 
naked  savages  pa.ss  among  the  boughs.  In 
some  places  the  mangroves  grow  so  closely 
together  that  to  traverse  them  Is  a  matter  of 
perfect  ease,  and  Mr.  Earle  remarks  that  he 
once  saw  a  file  of  marines,  with  shouldered 
arms,  making  their  way  thus  over  a  man- 
grove swamp. 

The  familiarity  of  these  people  with  the 
trees  causes  them  to  look  upon  a  tree  as  a 
natural  fortress,  and  as  soon  as  explorers  suc- 


ceeded in  reaching  the  villages,  the  natives 
invariably  made  off,  and"  climbed  into  the 
trees  that  surrounded  the  villages. 

Wild  and  savage  as  they  are,  the  Papuans 
of  Dourga  Strait  display  some  acquaintance 
with  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life  and  are  in- 
ordinately fond  of  tobacco,  the  one  luxury 
that  is  common  to  the  highest  and  lowest 
races  of  mankind. 

Some  travellers  have  stated  that  these 
Papuans  are  cannibals,  and  it  is  certain  that 
their  gestures  often  favor  such  an  opinion. 

The  Papuans  of  Dourga  Strait  are  admi- 
rable canoe  men,  and  paiddle  with  singular 
skill  and  power.  They  always  stand  while 
paddling,  a  plan  whereby  they  obtain  a  great 
increase  of  power,  though  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  muscular  exertion.  They  give  as 
their  chief  reason  for  preferring  the  erect 

Eosition,  that  it  enables  them  to  detect  turtle 
etter  than  if  they  were  sitting,  and  to  watch 
them  ar  they  dive  under  water  after  being 
wounded. 

Skiktino  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  and 
proceeding  northward  from  Dourga  Strait, 
we  come  to  the  Octanata  River,  at  the 
embouchure  of  which  is  a  tribe  that  differs 
much  from  those  natives  which  have  already 
been  described.  They  are  a  finer  and  taller 
set  of  men  than  those  of  Dourga  Strait,  and 
seem  to  have  preserved  many  of  their  cus- 
toms intact  since  the  time  when  Captain 
Cook  visited  them.  Their  skin  is  a  very 
dark  brown,  and  is  described  as  having  a 
bluish  tinge,  and  they  are  said  to  rub  them- 
selves with  some  aromatic  substance  which 
causes  them  to  diffuse  an  agreeable  odor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bluish  gloss  may 
be  due  to  the  same  aromatic  substance  with 
which  the  body  is  perfumed.  Mr.  Earle 
thinks  that  the  odoriferous  material  in  ques- 
tion is  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  the 
"  rosamala." 

The  blue  tinge  is  never  seen  among  Papuan 
slaves,  and  this  circumstance  adds  force  to 
Mr.  Earle's  conjecture. 

The  features  are  rather  large,  especially 
the  mouth,  and  the  lips  are  thick.  The  cus- 
tom of  filing  the  teeth  to  a  sharp  point  pre- 
vails among  this  tribe,  but  is  not  universal. 
The  eyes  are  small,  and  the  septum  of  the 
nose  is  always  pierced  so  as  to  carry  a  piece 
of  white  bone,  a  boar's  tusk,  or  some  similar 
ornament.  The  hair  is  thick,  and,  instead 
of  being  trained  into  long  tails  like  that  of 
the  Dourga  Strait  natives,  it  is  plaited  from 
the  forehead  to  the  crown. 

The  men  wear  scarcely  any  real  dress, 
many  of  them  being  entirely  naked,  and 
none  of  them  wearing  more  than  a  small 
piece  of  bark  or  a  strip  of  coarse  cloth  made 
either  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  of  split  bamboo, 
They  are,  however,  exceedingly  fond  of  or- 
nament, and  have  all  the  savage  lovo  of 
tattooing,  or  rather  scarifying,  the  body, 
which  is  done  in  a  way  that  reminds  the 
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Australians.  The  scarifications  project 
above  the  skin  to  the  thickness  of  aSr 
and  the  natives  say  that  this  effect  i"  pro: 
duced  by  first  cutting  deeply  into  the  flesh 
T\y^Y\  «PP/yi°g  heat  i,  the  wounds 
Anklets,  bracelets,  and  other  articles  of  sav: 
age  finery  are  common,  and  a  man  who  does 
not  wear  an  inch  of  clothing  will  pride  £! 
self  on  his  boar's  teeth  neckFace,  his  bracers 
of  woven  rattan  and  his  peaked  rush  cap  '' 

clothing,  however  small,  the   very  fact  of 
possessing  apparel  of  any  kind  bdn«^  con 
ventional^  accepted    as  Constituting   ral 
^Z.'ii     ^"'  ^''^'^'■^  garment  consists  of 

KlLrc-o'atT'fiK'"^'^-^^"-'-^^ 
h^rSi^/SJS^S^fe^S 

born  children  in  hot  sand,  as^h^  ahS 
been  described  when  treating  of  the  now 
extinct  Tasmanians.  When  tl  e  nmHwv 
goes  about  her  work,  she  carnesthrchd 

ttexf :s  ^^^^'"^^  -^'^  «^'-- - 

The  architecture  of  the  Outanatas  is  fa.- 

IS'one^l  T''''.  brethren^ofDonrJa 
btrait.  One  of  these  houses,  described  bv 
Lieutenant  Modera,  was  at  least  a  h  ui  h-ed 
fee  in  length,  though  it  was  only  five  feet 
high  and  SIX  w  de,  so  that  a  man  could  no 
stand  upright  m  it.  There  were  nineteen 
doors  to  this  curious  building,  whic  was  a^ 
first  mistaken  for  a  row  of'separate  huts 
The  floor  ,s  covered  with  white  sand  and 

mt^  S  ro'/f,"*^''^"!  ''^'  themselves  on 
mats.  Each  of  these  ^oors  seemed  to  bo 
appropriated  to  a  single  family,  and  near  the 
doors  were  placed  the  different  fiienkc-es 
Over  the  roof  a  fishing  net  had  been  spread 
to  dry  in  the  sun,  while  a  number  of  weap- 
ons were  hung  under  the  roof.  ^ 

S  r^iLs.'""'''"-    ^"^    ^-^^    b^e- 
The  weapons  of  the  Outanataa  are  spears 
clubs  and  the  usual  bow  and  arrows    vWch 
form  the  staple  of  Polynesian  arms    ' 

J  lie  bows  are  about  five  feet  in  l,.nn.n.  „„  i 
arc  furnished  with  a  str  ,iJ'some/S"  '  ^"'j 
of  bamboo  and  sometimes  of  ra  "„  The 
arrmvs  are  about  four  feet  in  Kntfj,  Sa 
made  of  cane  or  reed,  to  the  endof  wl  ich  is 

tfiiit  of  the  betel-tree     Thr.  fi„<,  „^  :,■' 

simple,  the  wood  bein/ser.  d  to  nT"^ 
point  and  hardened  in  the^  ^1  the  ol-'i 
Sf'""^''"fP''"«  are  armed  wth  barbs 

The  wTl'^'f  i'"'"^  5  r'"t  '"^'1«  of  1  me' 
1  he  teeth  of  the  sawfish  are  often  emn  ove^i 

t-^pped  with  the  kangaroo  claw,  as  a  read? 
Beside  tliose  weapons,  the  natives  carry  a 
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sort  of  axe  made  of  stone  lashed  to  a  wooden 
uandle,  but  this  ought  rather  to  be  coiS 
ered  as  a  tool  than  a  weapon,  althoughU  can 
be  used  in  the  latter  capacity.  >^th  ti^» 
«nnple  instrument  the  oStana^as  Tut  down 
the  trees,  shape  them  into  canoes,  and  per- 
form  the  various  pieces  of  carpentering  hit 
are  required  in  architecture.  ^ 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  an  Onin 
nata  s  equipment  is  an  instrument  wh  S 
grea  ly  perp  exed  the  earlier  vova"erran 
led  them  to  bel  eve  that  these  natives  ™ 
acquainted  with  fire-arms.  Captain  Cook 
who  visited  New  Guinea  in  1770  mentiW 
that  a.s  soon  as  he  reached  the  Xore  a,^! 
had  left  US  boat,  three  natives,  or  "liXns  " 
a^  he  calls  them,  rushed  out  of  the  wood  and 
that  one  of  them  threw  out  of  his  1  an 
something  which  «  flew  on  one  side  of  £ 

Xl' ,  n  *''■"  ''i'*'''"^  hurled  their  spears 
at  the  travellers,  who  were  in  self-defence 
obliged  to  use  their  fire-arms.  "'^'ence 

Not  wishing  to  come  to  an  en"-asement 
they  retired  to  the  boat,  and  reache^Tfust 

able"  foi-oo     "'f '"'  'PP*^^""S  in  consi^e i- 
abie  torce.       As  soon  as  wo  were  aboird 
we  rowed  abreastpf  then,  and  theii    «£ 
bcr  then  appeared  to  bo  between  sixty  and 
a  hundred.    We  took  a  view  of  them  at    n 
leisure.    They  made  much  the  sa^^e  anje.  • 
ance  as  the  ^ew  Hollanders,  being' ffiy 
of  the  same  stature,  and  having  tlTeir  hair 
s lort-cropped      Like  them  they  also  were 
all  s  ark  naked,  but  we  thought  the  colm-  of 
their  skin  was  not  quite  so  dark;  this,  how- 
ever, might  be  merely  the  effect  of    heir 
being  not  quite  so  dirty. 

"  All  this  time  they  were  shoutinn-  defi- 
ance, and  etting  off-  their  fires  by  fo'ur  or 
iveat  a  time.  What  u..«e  fires^were  or 
tor  what  purpose  intended,  we  could  'not 
ima-ine  Those  who  discharged  them  had 
in  their  hands  a  short  piece  of'sticKoS 
bly  a  hollow  cane  -  which  they  swun/sTde- 
ways  from  them,  and  we  immediately  saw 
lire  and  smoke,  exactly  resembling  those  of 
a  musket  and  of  no  longer  duratfonTh^s 
vvo.uerful  phenomenon  was  observed  f\-om 
the  ship,  and  the  deception  was  so  gieat  Im 
the  people  on  board  thought  they  had  fire- 

neaT'tb"//  «"  "'"  ^Tl^ ''  T  ^'^'^  "«*  ^Sen  so 
neai   thatwe  must  have  heard  the  report 

volleys."  """""'^^  ^^''y  ^'^^  ^^'"^  «"ny 

tb^t'^iri!''''' „''''"   ''""htless  remark  here 
that  the  travellers  were  so  accustomed  to 
assoc.a  e  fire  with  smoke  that  theybe  ieved 
hemselves  to  have  seen  flashes  of  fire  as 
well  as  wreaths  of  smoke  issue  from  the 
strange    weapon.    Many   years    afleiwar] 
Lieu  enant  Modera  contrived   to  see  and 
handle  some  of  these  implements,  and  found 
hat  they  were  simply  hollow  bamboos,  fie 
::l.t^^'"H'".'^  of  sand  and  wood-ashes, 
from  the  tubes.    The  Outanatas,  their  weap- 
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pns,  canoes  and  the  remarkable  instrument 
just  described,  are  illustrated  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  na- 
tives used  these  tubes  in  imitation  of  fire- 
arms, but  the  interpreters  gave  it  as  their 
opmion  that  they  were  employed  as  signals, 
the  direction  of  the  dust  cloud  being  indica- 
tive of  the  intention  of  the  thrower.   Others 
say  that  the  tubes  are  really  weapons,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  blinding  their  adversaries 
by  flinging  sand  in  their  eyes.    I  cannot 
agree  with  this  last  suggestion,  because  the 
other  weapons  of  the  Outanatas  show  that 
the  natives  do  not  fight  hand  to  hand  like 
the  New  Zealanders.  I  think  that  the  inter- 
preters were  right  in  their  statement  that 
the  tubes  are  used  for  signalling,  and  this 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  natives  of  Australia  do  use  smoke  for  the 
sajne  purpose,  as  has  already  been  described. 
The  canoes  of  the  Outanatas  are  often  of 
considerable  size,  measuring  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  and,  although  narrow  in  proportion  to 
their  length  from  stem  to  stern,  containing 
a  great  number  of  men.    They  are  hand- 
somely carved  and  adorned  with  paint,  and 
both  ends  are  flat  and  broad.    The  rowers 
stand    up  when    they   use    their    paddles, 
which  arc  necessarily  of  considerable  length, 
having  long  handles  and  oval  blades  slightly 
hollowed.    The  narrowness  of  these  canoes 
strengthens  the  opinion  of  several  travel- 
lers, that  the  Outanatas  are  really  an  inland 
tribe,  descending  the  river  in  flotillas,  and 
returning  to  their  inland  home  when  the 
object  of  their  expedition  is  accomplished. 

They  seem  to  be  less  suspicious  than 
their  countrymen  of  Dourga  Strait,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  meeting  Europeans 
and  exchanging  their  own  manufactures  for 
cloth,  knives,  and  glass  bottles,  the  last 
mentioned  objects  being  always  favorite  ar- 
ticles of  barter  with  Polynesian  savages 
who  employ  them  when  entire  for  holdin" 
liquids  and,  if  they  should  unfortunately 
be  broken,  use  the  fragments  for  knives 
lancets,  points  of  weapons,  and  similar  pur- 
poses. Lieutenant  Modera  describes  the 
appearance  of  one  of  their  flotillas  as  repre- 


senting a  perfect  fair,  the  boats  being  laid 
closely  together,  and  their  decks  crowded 
with  natives  laden  with  articles  for  barter. 

Unlike  the  Dourga  Strait  natives,  those 
of  the  Outanata  River  had  no  objection  to 
come  on  board  the  European  ships,  and  vis- 
ited the  vessels  in  great  numbers.  Even 
their  principal  chief  came  on  board  fre- 
quently. On  the  first  occasion  he  disguised 
his  rank,  and  merely  came  as  an  ordinary 
native,  but  he  afterward  avowed  himself 
and  came  freely  on  board  in  his  own  char- 
acter. For  convenience'  sake  he  called 
himself  Abrauw,  i.  e.  Abraham,  a  name  by 
which  he  was  well  known  for  a  considerable 
distance.  He  oflered  no  objection  to  going 
below  and  entering  the  Captain's  cabin, 
though  his  subjects  were  rather  uneasy  at 
his  absence,  and  shouted  his  name  so  perse- 
veringly  that  he  was  obliged  every  now  and 
then  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  cabin  win- 
dow. He  had  all  the  regal  power  of  con- 
cealing astonishment,  and  witnessed  with 
utter  imperturbability  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms, the  tickin"  of  watches,  and  examples 
of  similar  marvels.  He  did,  however,  display 
a  little  interest  in  the  musketry  practice, 
which  was  directed  at  a  succession  of  bottles 
slung  from  the  yard-arm,  but  whether  he 
was  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  aim  or  with 
the  needless  destruction  of  valuable  bottles 
IS  doubtful. 

He  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  his  position  as 
chief,  and  was  desirous  of  establishing  an 
European  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Outanata.  Unfortunately,  the  river,  al- 
though a  noble  stream,  has  a  sandbar  across 
the  mouth  which  efl'ectually  prevents  vessels 
of  even  light  draught  from  passing  except  at 
high  water.  The  people  in  general  were 
wonderfully  honest,  not  displaying  the 
thievish  propensities  which  cause  the  visits 
of  many  savage  tribes  to  be  so  troublesome. 
They  even  brought  on  board  articles  which 
had  been  accidentally  left  on  shore.  They 
probably  owe  much  of  their  superiority  to 
their  connection  with  the  Malay  Moham- 
medans, many  of  whom  visit  New  Guinea  as 
traders. 
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CHAPTER  XC3I. 


NEW  GUIXTEA— CoiutIikM. 


We  must  hero  give  a  short  space  to  some 
tribes  called  by  various  nauios,  such  as 
Ilaraforas,  Alfoiiras,  and  Alfoers,  and  sun- 
posed  bjr  many  otJinologiste  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate family  hving  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  but  as  distinct  from 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  as  the 
nosiesman  of  Southern  Africa  are  from  the 
Kainr. 

This  theory,  however,  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  untenable,  and  it  is  now  known 
that  the  word  Alfoers,  or  Alfouras,  is  ap- 
])lied  by  the  tribes  of  the  coast  to  those  who 
live  in  the  interior.  The  word  has  a  Portu- 
guese origin,  and  as  Mr.  Earle  remarks,  is 


raents,  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the 
savage.  The  natives,  having  purchased  these 
with  articles  which  to  themselves  are  com- 
paratively valueless,  can  sell  their  super- 
abundance to  the  inland  Alfoers,  and  make 
an  enormous  profit  on  their  bargain.  If  the 
white  men  were  allowed  to  go  inland  and 
I  trade  directly  with  the  natives,  their  profita- 
ble traffic  would  be  broken  up. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Alfoers 
are  in  much  the  same  state  as  were  the  Ou- 
tanatas  before  they  were  visited  by  traders. 
Ihose  who  were  seen  were  remarkable  for  a 
certain  stupidity  of  aspect,  a  taciturnness  of 
disposition,  and  a  slowness  of  movement. 


or    Moors.  cu xi.. 


or  "  Moors. 

Most  of  the  accounts  that  htve  been  re- 
ceived of  the  Alfoers  are  not  at  all  to  be 
trusted.  They  have  been  described  as  pe- 
culiarly disgustin,!j  and  repulsive,  ferocious, 
gloomy,  hvino;  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and 
murdering  all  strangers  who  came  in  their 
way.  In  fact,  they  have  a  worse  reputation 
than  the  Aiidamaners.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  these  evil  reports  have 
originated  from  the  coast  tribes,  who  have  a 
very  strong  objection  to  allow  foreigners  to 
penetrate  inland.  " 

The  reason  is  obvious.    The  visits  of  the 
£  !i?  ^^^A  ^^^eedingly  valuable,  furnish- 

lllg  all  kinds  of  tools.    WPannna    oV,^    ,x— „ 
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servitude. 
Subsequently  some  discoveries  were  made 
among  the  Alfoers,  which  entirely  contra- 
dicted the  reports  of  the  coast  tribes.  They 
are  certainly  rough  in  their  manners,  and  if 
they  take  a  dislike  to  a  foreigner,  or  if  he 
should  perchance  offend  any  of  their  preju- 
dices, they  eject  him  from  the  district  with 
more  speed  than  ceremony;  taking  care 
however,  not  to  inflict  personal  damage' 
and  refraining  from  confiscating  his  proD- 
erty.  *^    . 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
slight  intercourse  which  has  been  held 
with  these  tribes,  there  is  no  regular  form 
of  government,  the  elders  deciding  disputes, 
anu  their  decisions  being  respeoled.    They 
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are  an  honest  set  of  people,  paying  the 
greatest  regard  to  the  rights  or  property; 
and  being  so  scrupulous  in  this  respect,  that 
if  any  one  should  even  enter  the  house  of 
an  absent  man  ho  is  called  to  account,  and 
made  to  pay  a  line  to  the  owner  of  the 
house.  A  similar  law  exists  with  regard  to 
the  women.  If  a  man  should  even  touch, 
though  accidentally,  the  wife  of  another,  he 
makes  himself  liable  to  a  fine. 

A  curious  example  of  this  regulation  is 
mentioned  by  Lieutenant  Kolfl".  A  man 
set  out  in  his  canoe  to  fish,  intending  to 
return  in  a  week;  but  being  caught  by  con- 
trary winds,  ho  was  driven  away  from  his 
own  part  of  the  coast,  and  was  detained  two 
months.  Unfortunately  he  had  only  left  at 
home  provisions  for  a  week,  gnd  his  wife, 
finding  herself  without  food,  asked  a  neigh- 
bor to  provide  it  for  her.  This  he  did,  and 
as,  day  after  day,  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
husband,  the  woman  transferred  her  affec- 
tions and  herself  to  the  neighbor  who  had 
assisted  her,  and  the  pair  went  off"  to  another 
island. 

After  two  months  had  elapsed  the  hus- 
band came  back,  and,  not  finding  his  wife, 
demanded  her  from  her  brothers,  who  were 
then  bound  to  produce  her.  They  set  off  in 
search  of  the  guilty  couple,  discovered  them, 
and  brought  them  back,  when  the  injured 
husband  demanded  an  enormous  sum  by- 
way of  fine.  The  man  said  that  he  could 
not  possibly  pay  such  a  sum  if  he  were  to 
work  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  The  affair 
was  eventually  brought  before  the  elders, 
who  decided  that  the  husband  had  done 
wrong  in  leaving  his  wife  so  ill  provided 
for,  and  that  if  he  had  supplied  her  with  a 
sufficiency  of  provisions  the  acquaintance 
between  herself  and  her  paramour  would 
probably  have  been  avoided.  So  they 
decreed  that  the  mau  should  pay  a  small 
fine,  and  advised  the  husband  to  leave 
plenty  of  provisions  at  home  when  he  next 
went  out  fishing. 

The  principal  object  for  which  the  natives 
make  these  expeditions  is  the  trepang,  or 
sea-slug  (Holotlmria),  which  is  in  great 
demand  in  China,  and  is  purchased  by 
traders  from  the  natives  for  the  Chinese 
market.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  tre- 
pang that  a  man  procures  a  wife.  As  is  the 
case  among  many  savage  tribes,  a  wife  can 
only  be  obtain(^d  by  purchase,  so  that  daugh- 
ters are  quite  as  valuable  to  their  parents 
as  sons.  With  the  Alfoers,  the  marriage 
present  must  always  consist  of  foreign  valu- 
ables, sucJi  a.s  elephants'  tusks,  gongs,  China 
dishes,  cloth,  and  similar  objects.  These 
are  obtained  by  exchanging  trepang  with 
the  traders. 

When,  therefore,  a  young  man  wants  a 
wife,  and  has  settled  the  amount  of  the 
marriage  portion  with  the  father,  he  goes 
off  for  a  year  on  a  hunting  expedition.  He 
takes  a  canoe,  and  sails  from  island  to  island, 


catching  as  much  trepang  as  possible,  and 
begging  from  all  those  whom  he  visits.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  he  returns  home,  know- 


with  the  goods  which  he  has  obtained.  "^  It 
is  seldom  that  he  is  able  to  make  up  the 
entire  amount  at  once,  but  ho  is  allowed  to 
pay  by  instalments. 

Property  cannot  bo  inherited,  owing  to  a 
peculiar  custom.  As  soon  as  any  one  dies, 
his  relations  assemble,  gather  together  all 
his  valuables,  break  them  to  pieces,  and 
throw  the  fragments  away.  Even  the  pre- 
cious brass  ^ongs  are  thus  broken,  the  sur- 
vivors thinking  that  no  one  may  use  any- 
thing belonging  to  the  dead.  Large  heaps 
of  broken  china,  ivory,  and  metal  are  found 
on  the  outskirts  of  villages  that  have  existed 
for  anv  long  time,  showing  that  many  deaths 
must  have  occurred  within  its  limits. 

The  rest  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  are 
curious,  and  are  worthy  of  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. 

When  death  is  ascertained,  notice  is  sent 
to  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who 
often  are  scattered  widely  a])art,  so  that 
several  days  usually  elapse  before  they  can 
all  assemble.  The  body  meanwhile  is  kept 
sprinkled  with  lime,  in  order  to  retard  decay 
as  much  as  possible,  and  aromatic  resins  are 
burned  in  the  house  to  counteract  any  ill 
odor.  As  the  relatives  come,  they  lake 
their  places  in  the  house,  and  begin  drink- 
ing. Before  the  traders  supplied  them  with 
arrack,  thev  had  a  fermented  liquor  made 
by  themselves  from  fruit.  They  always 
offer  the  deceased  a  share  of  everything, 
putting  a  little  food  into  the  mouth  of  tho 
dead  person,  and  pouring  a  little  liquid 
between  the  senseless  lips.  Meanwhile  tho 
women  utter  loud  lamentations,  gongs  are 
beaten,  and  a  stunning  uproar  is  kept  up 
until  the  time  of  the  funeral. 

When  the  relatives  have  all  assembled,  a 
bier  is  provided,  covered  with  cloth,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  which  accord  with 
the  wealth  of  the  deceased;  and  the  body  is 
then  brought  out  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
supported  in  a  sittin<|  position  against  a 
post.  The  villagers  then  assemble,  and  a 
general  feast  takes  place,  a  share  of  which 
is  offered  to  the  deceased  as  before.  Find- 
ing that  he  will  neither  cat  nor  drink,  in 
spite  of  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  and 
companions,  the  body  is  carried  into  the 
woods,  where  it  is  placed  on  a  platform 
erected  on  four  feet. 

This  being  done,  the  concluding  cere- 
mony is  left  to  the  women.  They  remove 
all  their  clothing,  and  then  plant  by  the  side 
of  the  platform  a  young  sapling;  this  cere- 
mony being  called  the  "  casting  away  of  the 
body,"  and  considered  as  a  symbol  that  the 
deceased  has  done  with  his  body,  and  thrown 
it  from  him, 


A  QXTAINT  DRtTMMER. 


lat  lOo  45'  S.  and  lo,.  "50°  23'  E  """* 

Living  as  they  do  on  a  number  of  small 

islands,  the  largest  being  rather  less  tT^an 

'"■[f.^ '""««  in  vvidth,  the  natives  are  neces" 

d  r  ^1,  "   "'^'""  n''""ral>ly  contrived  ves- 
sels.   They  are  acci.stomecl  to  the  visltlof 
Bh.ps  and  br,ldly  p„t  off  to  meet  them  tak- 
ing no  weapons,  except  for  sale    and'  dis 
Sri  "'°  '''^''''   confldenee'  r^^heh" 

One  of  these  natives  caused  ereat  amnqo 
ment  by  his  imitation  of  the  Ss  Zm" 

Xh  t'T  •""'  ^"^«  h™  a  Crtin  caT 

began  to  imitate  h!n  in  tl  e  ,nS' Sp?,:"" 
manner  his  antics  and  grimaces  be?n' 
espeoially  provocative  of  fau^S  Thf 
effect  of  his  buffoonery  was  helglitened  bv 
the  mnnner  n  whicli- lie  Imd  adorned  h'^ 
face.    He  had  blackened  his  nafiirniw  ,i„  , 

t^tr^ofthUe^'"--?"?''  '-^"^  "-"S^^^^^ 
strealc  ot  white  paint  over  each  evebrow 

and^another  under  the  chin  to  th^cheet 
tJl'll^"'^"  of  salutation  is  rather  ludicrous 

he  left  they  pmch  the  middle  of  E   stom 
S  „th°'  'Jik"',?""  """"S  "  little  l,X' 

Sot»o.tho'Ss£,r?,lV»'»i,rhS 

is  »or?''''te  Li;".''','  l™»'''<>"'"i»tticont 
J         ->  -'-^  "^  •■'  ojed  oi  vanous  colors.  1 
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??"  f,,."f  tJiem  which  were  sefin  by  Mr 
M'W  hvrav  were  red  and  green,  withWds 
of  pale  yellow  and  pure  white     The  ti  ftw 

Sh?  aiV^  T'  ^TP*"-^  were  extromef/ 
light  and  soft,  and  looked  like  very  flne- 
twisted  grass  blades.    Several  of  the  womSn 
byway  of  finishing  their  toilet,  hml  bE-' 

"1  i  '^'  beafy  certainly  did  not  detract 
from  It,  as  their  faces  were  oriirinallv  an 
plain    hat  the  black   covering  Sfd^not 

andtST  '"T''  "^'^-      The" young  n"en 
and  lad.s  formed  a  curious  contrast  to  thn 

rlnZkHh.  "r  r?''^*'  '"^"y  «f  them 'beSg 
remarkable  for  their  good  looks.  ^ 

bJ rifvl!^f "?f "•  ?".'»'!^'  *'>«"«''  "«t  invaria- 
bly (hvide  their  hair  into  a  vast  number  of  It- 
tie  tresses,  and  twist  them  up  like  the  tlirums 
J  f  "l°^'/^i»'«  the  men  tease  out  the  r  Sff 
and  wiry  locks  5«  much  as  possible,  and  fix 
m  them  a  slender  stick,  sime  two  feet  in 
ength,  decorated  with  a  'little  plume  at  thS 
as'a  comb!''    ^'"^  '"*  '"*°  teetliandsoused 
The  inhabitants  of  Redscar  Bay  use  a 
more  ehiborate  system  of  tattooing  tLn  that 
which  has  been  described  above.    The  men 
fionS  fl,'"? ^t*  themselves  to  certain  por" 
wL   1    "*  ^«''y'«»^h  as  the  breast,  cheeks 
forehead,  and  .arms,  and  even  on  those  snote 
the  tattooing  is  comparatively  slight.    &,t 
the  women  are  so  covered  with  llue  nat 
terns,  that  there  is  hardly  a  portion  of  tW 
bodies  which  has  not  be^en 'thus  decorated 
rheyhave  various  patterns,  but  the  usun 
type  IS  formed  by  double  pamllel    ines  tZ 
intervals    between   whicli    are    fil  S  Vith 
smaHer  patterns,  or  with  ^.igzag  lines.    As 
the  di-essof  the  women  consist's  merdyof 
HLn^^"'^"P  petticoat,  the  patterns  of  the 
tattooing  are  very  fully  displayed. 
The  hair  of  the  men  is  dressed  here  after 
I  a  rather  singular  fashion.    It  is  shaved  from 
the  forehead  for  some  three  incE  and  tZ 

Kh"' A  ',  ■'^"•''l  backward 'to  "t^ft^n 
l«  f  «  ^  ?.'""S  ''^  then  tied  round  it,  so  as 
to  conhne  it  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 

fo  hi'  tr'"?  •■''''"■  ™°^'*'  than  half  its  length 

?n?L'rtfi'e  ^vr^p-"'^' '""'"'  p-j-*- 

Those  who  are  especially  careful  of  their 

fs'noniitrnr"^^^^/'  aiL-nament  wS 
A  ?ni  ^^\  %  *°  Pi^t^ii  °i^  the  last  century. 
A  tolcr-ably  large  bunch  of  hair  is  gathered 
together  and  tie.l  into  a  long  and'straiSt 
tail,  the  end  of  which  is  decorated  with 
some  ornament.    In  one  case,  a  nSn™ 
fn!fr^''r.**'  ^''  P'^tail   a  bunch  of  do-^' 
teeth.    The  mouths,  naturally  wide,  are  dia- 
figiued  with  the  uriiversal  custom  of  chew- 
ing the  betel-leaf  mixed  with  lime,  whid 
stains  the  hpsof  a  dull  brick-red,  and  makes 
Weedln"'"  '"""^'^  '""^  ^^  ''  "  ^'-^^bTen 

sitS"ofeirrA^,'fA'"*4^-'"^--^*^'^: 

is  black  exceptthe-Ups  of- oachfrers;  where 
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the  hue  becomes  yellow  or  reddish,  and 
sometimcR  tlie  whole  of  the  hair  is  red.  In 
all  probability,  this  change  of  tint  is  pro- 
duced  by  artificial  means,  such  as  lime- 
water,  the  use  of  which  Is  known  in  various 
parts  of  New  Guinea.  Those  who  have  the 
entire  hair  red  have  probably  dyed  it  lately, 
while  those  who  have  only  tlie  tips  red  have 
passed  several  months  without  dyeing  it. 
There  is  but  little  beard  or  moustache. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances, 
the  women  are  treated  better  than  is  usually 
the  case  among  savages,  and  seem  to  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  with  the  men.  They  are 
affectionate  parents,  as  was  proved  by  the  fact 
that  children  were  often  brought  by  their 
fathers  to  look  at  the  shins. 

The  average  stature  of  these  natives  was 
rather  small,  few  exceeding  five  feet  four 
inches  in  height.  They  were  very  active, 
but  not  powerful,  as  was  proved  by  testing 
their  strength  against  that  of  the  ship's 
crew. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  their 
skill  in  boating.  These  natives  possess  vari- 
ous cauocs,  some  so  small  as  only  to  hold, 
and  by  no  means  to  accommodate,  one  per- 
son, wliile  others  contain  with  ease  fifty  or 
sixty  at  once. 

The  commonest  canoe  is  that  which  is 
popularly  called  a  catamaran,  and  whi«!h  is 
more  of  a  raft  tlian  a  boat.  It  is  formed  of 
three  ))lank8  laslied  together  with  rattan. 
The  man  sits,  or  rather  kneels,  a  little  be- 
hind tiie  centre,  and  is  able  to  propel  this 
simple  vessel  with  great  speed.  Some  of 
these  catamarans  are  large  enough  to  carry 
ten  or  twelve  ])ersons,  together  with  a  cargo. 
Instead  of  being  merely  three  planks,  they 
consist  of  three  great  logs  of  wood  laid  side 
by  side,  and  lashed  firmly  together  with  rat- 
tan at  their  ends,  in  the  centre,  and  midway 
between  the  centre  and  each  end.  There  is 
no  partio\dar  bow  or  stern,  but  the  central 
log  is  longer  than  the  others,  so  as  to  project 
at  each  end,  and  is  generally  carved  into 
rude  patterns,  and  ornamented  with  red  and 
white  paint. 

Of  course  the  sea  wa.shes  freely  over  this 
primitive  vessel,  so  that  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  erect  a  small  platform  in  the  mid- 
dle, on  which  they  can  place  any  goods  that 
might  be  damaged  by  wetting. 

One  of  the  smaller  catamiirtms  is  shown 
in  the  foreground  of  illustration.  No.  2,  on 
the  next  jiago,  and  just  behind  it  is  one  of 
the  large  canoes  with  its  sail  struck.  Sucli  a 
canoe  as  this  is  about  twenty-five  feet  in 
length.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  canoe 
proper  and  the  outtigger.  The  canoe 
proper  is  very  curiously  formed.  It  is  cut 
from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
length,  is  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen inches  in  extreme  width.  The  most 
curious  part  of  its  construction  is,  that  the 
sides,  after  bulging  out  below,  come  to- 
gether above,  so  that  the  space  between  the 


gunwale  is  barely  eight  inches,  there  is  only 
Just  room  for  a  man^  legs  to  pass  into  the 
interior  of  the  boat.  A  section  of  the  canoe 
would  present  an  outline  very  much  like 
that  of  tne  Greek  Oniega  reversed,  thus  — u. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  gunwales  from  in- 
Jury,  a  slight  pole  is  lashecl  to  them  through- 
out their  entire  length. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  catamaran,  both 
ends  of  the  canoe  are  alike.  They  are  gen- 
erally raised  well  above  the  water,  and  are 
carved  into  the  senil)lance  of  a  snake's  or 
turtle's  head,  and  decorated  with  paint, 
tufts  of  feathers,  shells,  and  similar  orna- 
ments. 

The  outrigger  is  as  long  as  the  canoe,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  of  light 
poles  to  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe  itself. 
The  method  by  which  tlio  outer  ends  of  the 
poles  are  fastened  to  the  outrigger  is  very 
curious,  and  can  bo  better  understood  by 
reference  to  the  illustration  than  by  a  de- 
scription. Like  the  ends  of  the  canoe,  those 
of  tne  outrigger  poles  are  fashioned  into  a 
snake-like  form. 

Tlie  natives  can  rim  along  these  poles  to 
the  outrigger  with  ncrfect  safety,  often  sit- 
ting upon  it  when  the  wind  is  high,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  vessel.  In  many 
canoes,  however,  a  slight  platform  is  laid 
upon  these  poles,  so  as  greatly  to  increase 
the  burthen-carrying  space  of  the  vessel; 
and  a  corresponding  but  smaller  platform 
projects  from  the  o])posite  side  of  the  canoe. 
On  this  i)latform  several  paddlers  are  sta- 
tioned, finding  it  easier  to  woik  their  long- 
handled  paddles  from  the  platform  than 
from  the  narrow  space  of  the  canoe  itself. 

The  sail  is  made  of  strips  of  palm  leaf, 
interlaced  with  each  other.  When  it  is  not 
required,  the  sail  is  struck  and  rolled  up,  so 
as  to  occupy  as  little  room  as  jjossible,  and 
the  mast  can  also  be  struck,  like  those  of  our 
sailing  barges  while  passing  under  a  bridge. 

Two  other  kinds  of  New  Guinea  canoes 
are  shown  in  the  same  illustration.  Tlicse 
canoes  are  not  found  in  tlie  same  part  of 
New  Guinea,  but,  as  the  natives  travel  in 
them  for  considerable  distances,  they  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  same  illustra- 
tion for  the  convenience  of  comparison. 

Beyond  the  large  canoe  is  a  smaller  one, 
with  a  sail  that  is  set  in  rather  a  curious 
manner.  There  is  no  mast,  but  the  two 
edges  of  the  sail  are  fastened  to  slight  spars, 
and  when  the  native  finds  the  wind  to  be 
favorable,  he  fixes  the  lower  ends  of  these 
spars  in  the  canoe,  and  supports  the  upper 
ends  by  stays  or  ropes  that  were  fore  and 
aft.  The  reader  will  notice  the  pointed  end 
of  the  cylindrical  outrigger.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  to  the  outrigger  is  a  slight  plat- 
form made  of  planks.  The  platform  itself 
is  out  of  sight,  but  the  reader  may  see  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  the  two  men  who 
are  sitting  on  it. 

This  canoe  is  made  near  Bedscar  Pointy 
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(2.)    CAXOES  OF  KEW  niivi- »      ,a 

v:   j.>i.v»    ULl^tA.    (See  page  908.) 
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and,  oxcnnt  in  tho  nrranOTment  of  the  nail 
U  aoniewf  at  similar  to  tKo  vomoI«  which  are 
built  at  I  rumer  Inlan.l.  Tho  .rnddles  «ro 
l.etwo,|n  «lx  and  .even  fr,,t  in  lonKth.  «"" 
nro  rather  cluni«llv  formed,  without  any  at^ 
tempt  nt  ornament.  •' 

The  carioo  to  the  riKht  of  the  llluNtration 
in  the  m()«t  curious  of  the«o  vcmoIh.  TIu, 
l)0(ly  of  the  canoe  in  made  out  of  the  trunlt 
o(  a  tree,  which  is  first  shaped  to  a  conl.al 
form  nt  each  (uxl,  and  then  hollowed.  Over 
tho  en<is  8  firmly  fixed  a  piece  of  wood,  sev- 
eral feet  in  length,  so  as  to  make  the  two 
ends  into  hoi  ow  cones  into  which  tho  water 

TZ,  "?  '!".  """y,-  T""*  «»»vvnlo  is  raised 
about  two  foot  by  planks  which  box  in  the 
opening  of  the  canoe,  and  act  as  wash-boards 
the  scums  being  pitched  and  rendered  wator- 

ThcHo  narticulars  arc  mentioned  because 
in  grncral    ho  natives  of  New  Guinea  a? 
s^nsularly  ind  ireront  as  to  the  amount  of 
water  winch  is  taken  in  by  their  canoes 
nrov.ded  that  thev  are  not  sunk.    There  i"' 

found  in  Coral  Haven,  in  which  the  gun- 
vacs  are  not  connected  at  the  stern,  wT.ich 
is  loft  open.  The  water  would  of  course 
rush  m,  were  it  not  that  one  of  tho  crew  sits 
n  tho  opening,  forcing  his  body  into  it  so  as 
to  render  it  temporarily  water-tigliU  Even 
with  this  precaution  it  Is  ImpossiTjle  to  pre- 
vent some  water  from  making  its  way  be- 
tween tho  body  of  the  man  an.Tthe  sides  of 
tlio  cati0(>  (IS  It  heels  over  by  the  force  of  t!io 
wind,  and  lu  snualiy  weather  another  of  the 

^>XaltSll.'^''^''''^'''^''^'"''''^ '-'•"« 
The  most  curious  part  of  the  canoe  wliich 
wo  are  now  examining  is  the  sail,  which 
clunisy  as  it  looks,  is  a  very  great  improve^ 
meat  on  those  which  have  l^een  proSsly 
descni.ed  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  shitted  and 
triinniod  to  suit  tho  wind. 

Tile  mast,  instead  of  being  merelv  stuck 
upright  when  wanted,  is  permanently  fixed 
but  1.M  so  short  that  it  causes  no  inconven- 
ience when  the  sail  is  struck  and  the  paddles 
alone  lu-e  eniployed.  It  is  fixed,  or  "stepped  " 
iiitoahole  ,n  aWrd  at  tho  bottom  of  tho 
canoe  and  is  lashed  to  a  transverse  spar  that 
ex  ends  across  the  canoe  from  one  gunwa?c 
0  the  other.  At  tho  he«l  of  tho  mas t Ts  a 
«tout^nojecting  arm,  through  which  is  bored 

The  sail  is  made  by  matting  stretched  he 
firZ    h"S.^„^!!^'^."P  «n  the  plat- 
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them  in  again  no  m  to  turn  tho  sail  *nd 
convert  the  sfi.et  into  tho  tack,  and  S 
verml    An  both  ends  of  the  canoo  are  alike 

anrt  goes  off  in  the  require.l  direction. 

n.in  *'''""®  !"  ■'"<"■««•  with  one  special 
pmldesome  nine  feet  in  length,  of  Sh 
tho  oblong,  rounded  blade  occupies  half. 


fnrm  ^pfu        I  •  *      "  """  "P  on  lie  plat- 

R  which  thet7f?"\  V"'.  ^'^^y^'^^ "  ?«p« 

oy  winch  the  sail  is  hauled  to  its  place  is 

thrl i'  tl  rl^^f  ""'J^'  «'^"'  "H'f  Se 
the3^1„^^''°'?,'"  the  projecting  arm  of 
ine  mast-head.    Ropes  are  fastened  to  each 
?Sj'«^»f 't"«ng the  "  tack  "  and  the  "sheet." 

about  t£v  r^'^-"^'"'*  *"  P»*  their  canoo 

SS  t??  !.°41!'7.«xpodltio„s  man- 

• V  Wiring  jjG  tuu  ropes  ana  aauiiug 


TilK  Inhabitants  of  tho  New  Guinea  eoantii 
are  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  swhnmhS 

oir  New  Chilnea,  the  anchor  of  ono  ot' The 

oats  caught  in  the  coral,  a.ui  could     ot  K 

'li«  odged.    An  old  man   who  was  standiS 

"..  he  beach  saw  that  something  w,^  wnm/ 

"tood   the  case,  and,  after  diving  several 

ftSr'w'i^rh'f  '"  '^'"'"•"'«  tho"lncrr  a 
r«  at  lor  which  ho  was  rewarded  by  an  axe 

le  always  dived  feet  foremost,  without  an 

w.:^K't!;KX'?{;jS^jTai& 

Hhouhl  ho  quito  as  str'^ongly  developed  among 
tho  natives  of  Now  Guinea.  The  girls  anfl 
women  make  great  pets  of  them,  and  it  is 
l"   .  J'h!'"-""  "r'»'"">»n  ''vent  to  see  ayoung 

of  hn'T'"*'' "'"."«,  1" ""  t''"  K'-'*<'«f">  freedom 
of  tho  savage,  holding  a  young  pig  i„  her 

arms,  and  caressing  and  talking  toN  as  «i 

sk'  .^^il  J!,^''f''-P'^.'"':"  J""«-l"Kffe(l,  black- 
flkinnod,  stiir- haired  animals,  not  at  all  agree- 

\l7e  InT  '''T,"^'J  P'^''«  !'••"»'«'•  'o™ 
slenh..  In  P  ?••"'  ^y  *'i:  women  consists  of 
Z.Z  '""'^■"'"Ps,  and  forms  a  really  grace- 
fill  cos  ume.    ivfanv  of  the  women  emSlov  a 
kind  of  tattooing,  though  they  do  not  cS? 

elves"  Th."  '"".'r^  '^^^^  '''''««»••«  'E 
verv  ,m  ^^  patterns,  though  elaborate,  are 
Si    "'■""'•  delicate,  and  extend  over  a 

ami  fronf  M""?  1  "^''v'^""'^-  ^^^'^  ™ 
na  lorn  I  -i  *  '"  ^""'V  '''"P'ay  a  reguh-v 
pattern,  which  is  usually  caViied   over  tl,n 

untoSe?'  t/"'*'  VV",^  loaves^tle  blck 
untouthcd.  The  most  delicate  pattern  is 
reserved  for  the  arm  and  waist   whero    t 

Sh  '''^*?  "  ^^1!"''^°  »»•"«  Ja^«  fitting  tfghtly 

o  the  skin.    Tho  women  are  very  proud  oY 

this  ornament,  and  are  always  gratified  when 

.1  stranger  expresses  admiration  of  it.    The 

men  occasionally  use  the  tattoo,  but  in  a 

.3.T/ '''''^.*''""*y  manner,  confining  the 
patterns  to  a  star  or  two  on  the  breast.  %ow 

stnl  5n!5  %  T""  V^^}}^^''  a  double  series  of 
the  ^w  f°  ?.'''''u''"^i"S  *■'■"'"  the  centre  of 
the  chest  to  the  shoulders,  but  on  an  average 

mmtr..'*^^*'!''  P"'*  "*"t'»*^  ^""ntry  is  not  so 
muth  tattooed  as  an  ordinary  English  sailor. 
Ihe  architecture  of  this  part  of  New 
Guinea  difrers  from  that  of  Dourga  Strait'n 
being  much  more  elaborate,  but  throughout 

l,n  ^".V"?  the  8  yleof  hou^e-building^^is  so 
similar  that  wo  will  tato  o  <•„,.,  „„ °i„  !_ 

representatives  of  the  whole  group"of  island 
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All  the  houses  are  elevated  on  posts  like 
those  of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  but  have  seveial 
improvements  in  architecture. 

Tlie  posts  vary  in  number  according  to  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground  eacli  post  passes  through  a  wide 
circular  wooden  disc,  which  serves  as  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  rats  and  snakes, 
which  would  otherwise  take  possession  of 
the  dwellings.  The  posts  are  connected 
togetlier  at  about  five  feet  from  the  ground 
by  rafters,  on  which  the  floor  is  laid. 

These  rafters,  or  joists,  support  a  row  of 
poles  laid  horizontally  side  by  side,  and 
upon  them  are  laid  crosswise  a  great  number 
of  slighter  spars,  thus  forming  a  framework, 
on  which  is  fixed  the  floor  itself,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  thin  planks  taken  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  supporting  posts 
are  about  ten  feet  in  total  length,  and  are 
connected  at  their  tops  by  horizontal  poles, 
on  which  a  second  or  upper  floor  is  fixed, 
precisely  similar  to  the  principal  floor,  though 
much  smaller.  On  this  upper  floor  are  kept 
the  weapons,  implements,  provisions,  and 
similar  articles,  for  which  accommodation 
cannot  be  found  on  the  principal  floor.  A 
supply  of  water,  for  example,  is  generally 
kept  in  the  luits,  a  number  of  empty  cocoa- 
nut  shells  being  used  in  lieu  of  bottles,  and 
closed  at  the  orifice  by  a  plug  of  grass.  In 
fact,  they  are  identical  in  principal  with  the 
ostrich-egg  vessels  of  the  South  African 
savage,  which  have  been  already  described 
upon  a  preceding  page. 

Entrance  is  gained  to  the  house  by  a  square 
hole  in  the  flooring,  and  the  primitive  stair- 
case by  which  the  inhabitants  ascend  into 
their  houses  is  equally  simple  and  eflectual. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  stairs  —  if  we  may 
use  the  term  —  .should  be  so  constructed,  that 
while  lnim;ui  l)oings  can  easily  obtain  access 
to  the  house,  the  rats  and  other  vermin  shall 
be  kept  out.  If  an  ordinary  ladder  or  even 
a  notched  pole  were  fixed  to  the  house,  the 
rats  and  snakes  would  be  sure  to  climb  up 
it  and  take  possession  of  the  dwelling.  The 
native  architect,  therefore,  proceeds  after  a 
different  fashion. 

Immediately  under  the  opening  in  the  floor 
he  fixes  two  .stout  posts  in  the  ground,  leaving 
them  to  project  rather  more  than  three  feet. 
The  posts  have  forked  heads,  and  upon  tliem 
is  laid  a  transverse  pole,  which  is  firmly  lashed 
to  them.  From  this  transverse  pole  another 
pole  is  laid  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  an 
inclined  plane  up  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  house  can  walk.  It  will  now  be  seen, 
that  if  a  man  walk  up  the  inclined  pole,  to 
the  transverse  one,  he  can  pass  along  the  lat- 
ter in  a  stooping  attitude  until  he  comes  to  the 
opening  in  the  floor.  He  can  then  pass  his 
body  through  tlie  opening  and  lift  himself  to 
the  level  of  the  floor,  while  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  horizontal  post  and 
the  floor  affords  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  rat«  and  other  vermin. 


Tlie  reader  will  better  understand  this 
description  by  comparing  it  with  illustra- 
tion No.  1,  on  the  916th  p£^e,  which  repre- 
sents three  of  these  huts.  That  on  the  right 
is  seen  from  the  end,  and  is  represented  as 
half  finished,  in  order  to  show  the  structure 
of  the  interior. 

The  sides  and  roof  of  the  hut  are  formed 
of  slight  spars  which  are  lashed  togetlier  by 
a  framework,  so  as  to  form  a  support  for  the 
thatching.  This  is  made  of  coarse  grass 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  in  large  tufts,  and 
covered  with  an  outer  layer  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves.  If  the  house  be  a  large  one,  there  is 
an  entrance  at  each  end,  and  another  in  the 
middle,  each  being  closed  with  neatly  woven 
m.ats.  Similar  but  coarser  mats  are  fastened 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  sides,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  wind. 

Up  to  this  point  the  architecture  is  iden- 
tical throughout  the  island,  but  a  divergence 
takes  place  in  the  shape  of  the  house  itself, 
according  to  the  locality.  The  usual  form  is 
that  which  is  represented  in  the  illustration. 
Such  a  house  as  is  there  drawn  is  on  the 
average  thirty  feet  in  length,  nine  in  width, 
and  thirteen  in  total  height,  so  that  a  space 
of  about  three  feet  intervenes  between  llie 
upper  floor  and  the  roof.  The  central 
figure  of  the  illustration  shows  the  side 
view  of  a  finished  hut,  and  the  left-hand 
figure  shows  the  end  view  of  a  similar  dwel- 
ling. 

In  some  places,  however,  such  for  example 
as  Redscar  Bay,  the  form  of  the  houses  is 
different.    Instead   of  having   the   slender 
poles  which  forni  the  framework  of  the  walls 
bent  over  in  a  curved  form,  they  are  arranged 
so  as  to  make  a  lofty  and  sharply-pointed 
gable  roof.    A   house   of  this   desciiplioii, 
which  measures  thirty  feet  in  length,  will 
reach,  on  an   average,  twenty-five  feet  in 
height.     There  is  no  distinction  between  tlic 
roof  and  walls  of  the  huts,  except  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  roof  is  covered  with 
sheets  of  a  bark-like  substance,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  base  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf 
flattened  by  pressure.    The  entrance  or  door 
of  these  huts  is  at  one  end,  and  is  covered 
with  a  mat  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Access  is  obtained  by  a  sloping  pole  resting 
on  a  short  post.    In  some  of  tliese  huts  a 
number  of  spears  were  seen  in  the  interior, 
lashed  along  the  sides,  together  with  several 
human  skulls;  but  whether  the  latter  were 
intended  as  ornaments,  or  whether  they  were 
preserved  in  memorial  of  the  dead  owners, 
IS  not  certain. 

The  people  who  inhabit  Redscar  Bay  and 
its  vicinity  exhibited  a  curious  mixture  of 
shyness  and  confidence.  They  came  freely 
to" the  ships  as  they  anchored  in  the  bay, 
and  were  very  anxious  to  be  admitted  on 
board,  peeping  into  the  ports  in  the  most 
inquisitive  manner,  and  holding  up  their 
weapons  and  implements  for  sale.  Thev 
have  in  use  a  rather  remarkable  arrow,  witn 
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DREAD  OF  STEEL. 


a  head  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  gouge  or 

rrtP"^  "£  these  arrows  is  in  my  collection. 
The  shaft  IS  made  m  the  usual  manner  from 
a  reed,  and  is  weighted  at  one  end  with  a 
piece  of  hard  and  heavy  wood.    Into  this 
wooden  tip  IS  cut  a  deep  groove,  into  whicli 
slips  the  butt  of  the  head.    This  is  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  is  made  of  bam- 
boo, the  reed  being  nearly  cut  away  so  as  to 
leave  a  piece  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
m  width  m  the  middle,  and  tapering  gentlv 
to  one  end  so  as  to  form  a  point,  and  abruptly 
to  the  other  end  in  order  to  form  a  butt  which 
cau  be  slipped  into  the  wooden  tin  of  the 
arrow.  ^ 

Bamboo  scoops  of  a  similar  description, 
bu  of  a  larger  size,  are  used  as  knives 
aivl  are  sharpened  by  the  simple  process  of 
^  >nf,.ofr  a  piece  of  the  edge:  When  Mr. 
MGrilhvray  visited  New  Guinea,  he  asked 
a  native  the  use  of  the  bamboo  scoop;  and 
when  he  found  that  it  was  used  as  a  knife 
he  produced  us  own  knife,  and,  taking  up  a 
piece  ot  wood,  he  showed  the  superiority  of 
steel  over  bamboo  by  cutting  a  stick  vigor- 
ously with  It.  *" 

Strangely  enough,  instead  of  being  grati- 
fied with  the  performance  of  the  knife  the 
man  was  so  frightened  that  he  pushed  off 
his  canoe  called  his  friends  around  him,  and 
explained  to  them  the  terrible  deed  that  had 
been  done  The  knife  was  offered  to  him, 
but  he  looked  upon  the  proffered  gift  as  an 
aggravation  ot  the  original  offence,  and  de- 
clined all  overtures  toward  reconciliation. 
This  aversion  to  steel  was  found  to  be  prev- 
alent among  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
New  Guinea.  f  «•.  w 

The  bow  by  which  these  arrows  are  pro- 
pelled IS  a  very  effective  though  clumsilv 
made  weapon.  My  own  specimen  is  about 
six  feet  m  length,  and  is  made  from  some 
hard  and  tough  wood,  apparently  that  of  the 
cocoa-nut  tree.  It  is  very  stiff",  and  requires 
a  strong  arm  to  draw  it  The  string  is  a 
strip  of  rattan,  like  that  which  has  afreadv 
been  mentioned  when  treating  of  North 
Australia. 

wf'f" j'!f  ^J^^  north-west  of  the  island, 
we  find  that  their  appearance  and  manner^ 
are  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  which  be- 
Img  to  their  brethren  of  the  southern  coast. 
rakiu";  the  Dory  people  as  our  type,  we  And 
that  tliey  often  display  good  examples  of 
the  high  and  narrow  forehead  of  the  Apuan 
family  and  many  of  them  have  narrow  and 
arched  noses,  together  with  lips  nearly  as 
thin  as  those  of  an  European.  Indeed,  some 
of  these  natives  possess  a  cast  of  counte- 
nance ,vlucli  is  so  like  that  of  an  European 
hat  several  travelers  have  thought  that 
£„•"."?*  >^^  ^l^""  «°"^«  admixture  of 
.„«%?  ^^''''^-    v®"^'*^'  however,  is  not  the 
case,  these  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  in- 
Jiyidual,  and  not  implying  any  foreign  mix- 
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..^^  j^S"**  ^*^*"  P*"^*  of  t'»e  country  are 
rather  different  from  those  of  the  southern 
coast.     Ihe  mast  is  made  of  three  distinct 
spars,  umted  at  their  tops.    Two  of  them 
are  fastened  to  the  side  by  pins  passing 
through  them,  on  which  they  work  back- 
ward and  forward,  aa  if  on  hinges.    The 
third  IS  not  fastened  to  the  vessel,  but  its 
butt  fits  into  a  cavity  from  which  it  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure.    If,  therefore,  the  na- 
tives  wish  to  use  their  paddles,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  lift  the  foot  of  this  spar  out  of  ite 
socket,  when  the  whole  of  the  triple  mast 
can  be  lowered  on  deck.    When  the  wind 
beconaes  favorable,  and  the  sail  is  to  be  em- 
ployed,  the  masts  are  raised  again,  the  butt 
the  third  spar  is  stepped  into  its  .socket, 
and  the  triple  mast  is  thus  kept  firmly  up- 
right.   A  similar  contrivance  is  now  pro- 
posed  for  our  ships  of  war,  as  these  triple 
masts  made  of  three  slight  iron  bars  cannot 
be  so  easily  shot  away  as  the  single  and  solid 

The  natives  are  very  expert  canoe-men. 
and  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  their  ves- 
sels from  childhood.    Even  the  small  boys 
have  their  little  canoes,  which  are  so  licht 
that  they  can  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
water  without  difficulty. 
.   They  excel  as  fishermen,  being  as  expert 
in  the  water  aa  on  it.    The  trepang  fishery 
13  energetically  conducted  by  tlienT,  as  it  (a 
by  the  sale  of  trepang  to  the  merchants  that 
they  obtain  the  ffreater  part  of  the  foreign 
hixuries  on  whicTi  ihey  set  so  high  a  value. 
The  hawksbiU  turtle  is  captured  principally 
for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  which  is  also  pur- 
cmed  by  the  traders,  and,  together  with 
mother-of-pearl  shell,  is  mostly  sent  to  the 
Chinese  markets. 

The  mode  of  fishing  with  a  net  is  much 
the  same  as  on  all  these  coasts.  The  net  is 
three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  length.  The  meshes  are 
about  an  inch  m  width.  One  edge  is  fur- 
nished  with  a  row  of  flat  pieces  of  li|ht  wood, 
which  act  as  floats,  and  along  the  other  edge 
are  fastened  a  number  of  perforated  shells  6y 
way  of  weights.  "' 

When  the  natives  wish  to  use  this  net. 
they  place  it  in  a  canoe,  and  look  out  for 
a  shoal  of  fish.  As  soon  as  a  favorable  op- 
portunity is  found,  the  canoe  is  taken  to  sea- 
ward of  the  shoal,  and  let  carefully  into  the 
water.  Each  end  is  taken  in  charge  by  one 
or  two  men,  who  bring  the  net  round  the 
tuf  i."  semi-circular  form,  so  as  to  enclose 
the  hsh.  These  men  gradually  approach  each 
other,  while  another  man  beats  the  water 

Z\l^  P**^' 7u'^^^  "^^^^^  '»t«  it,  so  as  to 
frighten  the  fish  into  the  enclosure.  As  soon 
as  the  two  ends  of  the  net  have  been  brought 

wm, fc  K^*"*"?^  ''9"'^^  "P'  ''"d  the  net, 
with  the  fish  hanging  m  its  meshes,  is  hauled 
on  board.  They  also  use  flsh-traps,  like 
._  rr — :  — -"•  •"•f"  tjiicau}-  ucscno'ja  m 
the  account  of  Australia,  sinking  them  by 
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means  of  a  stone,  and  raising  tliem  by  a 
cord,  to  the  end  of  which  a  bamboo  buoy  is 
fastened. 

They  are  tolerable  smiths,  and.  have  a 
kind  of  bellows  identical  in  principle  with 
those  of  savage  Africa,  but  worked  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  Instead  of  having  a  couple 
of  inflated  skins,  they  have  a  pair  of  wide 
bamboo  tubes,  about  four  feet  in  length,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  are  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  connected  by  means  of  channels  with 
the  hole  in  which  the  fire  is  made.  The 
pistons  are  formed  of  bunches  of  feathers  tied 
to  bamboos,  and  the  blower  works  them  al- 
ternately up  and  down,  so  as  to  produce  a 
tolerably  constant  blast  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  bellows  of  the  Chinese  itinerant 
jeweller  are  fitted  with  feather  pistons.  It 
is  most  probable  that  these  bellows  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  more  eastern 
islands. 

As  to  the  actual  working  of  the  metal,  it 
bears  a  curious  similitude  to  that  which  is 
employed  in  savage  Africa.  The  anvil  is 
generally  a  stone,  unless  the  native  smiths 
can  procure  an  iron  "  pig  "  or  a  piece  of  a 
broken  anchor.  They  can  work  in  silver 
and  copper  as  well  as  iron,  melting  the  two 
former  metals  and  running  them  into  moulds, 
to  be  afterward  beaten  and  worked  into 
shape. 

The  architecture  of  these  tribes  is  rather 
remarkable.  Like  the  generality  of  houses 
in  New  Guinea,  tlie  huts  are  raised  on 
stakes  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  ver- 
min; but  those  of  the  Dory  people  are  sim- 
ilarly elevated  in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  water.  These  natives  have  a  curious 
predilection  for  buildiug  their  huts  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  place  them  below  the  level  of 
low  water.  They  begin  this  curious  style 
of  architecture  by  building  a  long  pier,  or 
rather  jetty,  which  extends  far  into  the  sea, 
and  which  keeps  open  a  communication 
between  the  house  and  the  shore. 

At  the  end  of  this  jetty  the  hut  itself  is 
situated,  and  is  made  of  boarded  walls  and 
a  thatched  roof.  Great  as  is  the  labor  that 
is  bestowed  upon  it,  the  house  does  not 
come  up  to  our  ideas  of  comfort  In  the 
first  place,  the  floors  are  made  of  rough 
spars,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  but  still 
far  enough  apart  to  cause  some  uneaainess, 
not  to  say  danger,  to  an  unpractised  walker. 
A  good  specimen  of  a  Dory  house  is 
about  seventy  feet  long,  twenty-five  wide, 
and  fifteen  high.  Along  the  centre  runs  a 
tolerably  wide  passage,  and  at  either  side 
are  a  number  of  rooms,  separated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  passage  by  mats.  At 
the  end  next  the  sea  there  are  no  walls,  but 
only  a  roof,  so  that  a  sort  of  verandah  is 
formed,  under  which  the  inhabitants  spend 
much  of  their  time  when  they  are  not 
actively  employed.  Such  a  house  as  this  is 
QBually  occupied  by  some  forty  or  fifty  indi- 
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together  with  the  wives  and  families  of 
those  who  are  married.  All  cooking  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  different  &milies  in  their 
own  chambers,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  its  own  fireplace. 

The  dress  of  the  Dory  natives  varies 
but  little  from  that  of  other  Papuans  of 
New  Guinea.  The  men,  however,  often 
ornament  their  bodies  witli  raised  scars  like 
those  of  the  Australians,  and  they  are  fond 
of  tattooing  their  breasts  and  arms  with 
figures  of  their  weapons.  They  are  fond  of 
ornaments,  such  as  shells,  twisted  wire,  and 
armlets  of  plaited  rattan.  They  ingeniously 
utilize  the  latter  ornament  by  plaiting  a 
very  thick  and  strong  bracelet,  and  wearing 
it  on  the  left  wrist  and  fore-arm,  so  as  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  the  recoil  of  the 
bowstring. 

Though  not  a  warlike  people,  they  always 
go  armed,  carrying  the  invariable  parang, 
or  chopper,  which,  as  its  very  name  imparts, 
is  procured  from  the  Malay  tribes.  These 
parangs  are  chiefly  made  in  Borneo,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
Dyaks.  The  Dory  Papuans  do  not  seem  io 
fight,  as  do  some  savage  tribes,  for  the  mere 
love  of  combat;  the  chief  object  of  warfare 
being  the  capture  of  slaves,  each  of  whom 
is  valued  at  fifty  shillings. 

This  value  is,  however,  a  conventional 
term;  and  when  a  bargain  is  made  with  the 
Dory  people  for  so  many  slaves,  in  most 
cases  the  conventional  money  value  is  in- 
tended, and  not  the  actual  slaves.  In  fact, 
the  word  "  slaves  "  is  used  much  as  we  use 
the  word  "  horses  "  in  reckoning  the  power 
of  a  steam-engine,  or  "  tons  "  in  describing 
the  capacity  of  a  ship.  Perhaps  the  words 
"  pony  "  and  "  monkey,"  of  modern  sporting 
slang,  are  better  illustrations. 

Still,  slavery  is  rife  among  the  Dory  peo- 
ple, who  sometimes  make  a  raid  into  a  dis- 
trict, capture  a  village,  and  carry  ofi"  the 
inhabitants  into  servitude.  They  do  not, 
however,  treat  their  captives  badly,  but  feed 
them  well,  and  seem  to  consider  them 
partly  in  the  light  of  domestic  servants,  and 
partly  as  available  capital,  or  as  a  means  of 
exchange  when  any  of  their  own  friends 
are  taken  prisoners  by  hostile  tribes. 

The  government  of  the  Dory  tribes  is 
nominally  a  delegated  chieftainship,  but  in 
reality  a  sort  of  oligarchy.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain dignitary,  called  the  Sultan  of  Tidore, 
under  whose  sway  this  part  of  the  country 
is  supposed  to  be,  and  from  him  the  chief  of 
the  Dory  tribes  receives  his  rank.  When 
the  chief  dies,  one  of  his  relatives  goes  to 
convey  the  news  to  the  Sultan,  taking  with 
him  a  present  of  slaves  and  birds  of  para- 
dise as  tokens  of  allegiance.  This  man  is 
almost  always  appointed  to  the  vacant  place, 
and  is  bound  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  of 
slaves,  provisions,  and  war  canoes,  the  latter 
being  employed  in  collecting  the  Sultan's 
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THE  KARWAB,  OB  HOUSEHOLD  GOD. 


fu  t  u'"';  ''1^  village  would  be  attacked  bv 
the  Sultan's  fleet  aud  the  whole  dtetrict  ran^ 
sacked;  so  that  the  position  of  chief  has  ite 
anxieties  as  well  as  its  privileges. 

His  authority  is  more  nominal  than  real 
for  he  decides  nothing  but  unimDortant 
matters,  leaving  more  weighty  sub£fte  to  a 
council  of  elders,  who,  as  a  rule,  SiSer 
JUS  ice  with  impartiality.    Their  laws  are 

[fnS.f^^''^''"'',    «'^°«'''1«.    «nd.    though 
lenient,  are  based  on  the  principle  of  & 

very  simple 
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Marriages  are  managed  in  a  \ 
manner,  the  bride  ancf  bridegroom"  sitlm'rr 
opposite  each  otiier,  in  front  of  anidol,  ani 
the  former  givin- the  latter  some  bTel-leaf 
and  tobacco.    hIs  acceptance  of  the  pres- 
«>? '  f"!*^'^  »g.  the  hand  of  the  giver  con- 
s^itute  the  whole  of  the  ceremony.       ' 
.Jilf  /^"'^^h'ch  has  been  mentioned  is 
called  thor  Karwar,  and  is  found  in  everv 
house     except     those    which     belong    to 
Mohammedan  natives.     The  Karwar  is  a 
wooden  Ogure,  about  eighteen    inches    in 
hei.'ht,   large-headed,    whle-mouthed     and 
long-nosed, -this  peculiarity  of  the  p'anuan 
face  being  exaggerated.    It-^la  renresentol 
as  holding  a  shield,  and  weariuoP  a  cal S 
trffi.""  '^'  ^"'^y  ""^  '^  handferchlef  o" 

tJ^^L^f"^^  P'*''y^  »"  important  part  in 
the  life  ol  a  Dory  native.  It  is  present  at 
h.3  birth,  takes  part  in  his  funerKnd  ^ 
we  have  seen,  is  witness  to  his  marritrT 

consulted,  the  devotee  stat  ng  his  inten- 
tions, and  abandoning  them  Tf  he  shou  d 
feel  nervous,  such  a  Sensation  beLg  sun- 
posed  to  be  the  Karwar's  answer  %Be 
are  plenty  of  fetishes,  but  these  are  onfv 
8upp  ementary  to  the  Karwar  ^ 


luutl  f^^foced  and  retreated  together  bv 

son^thi    'J^°**  chanting  an  accompanyinir 
song,  the  cadence  rising  and  falling  aocoi^ 

tei  PlT.^"  h"''  'MKlit,  chin  pro- 

ing  on  each  side.  PlaciL  '  bimaoTf  T„  _ 
crouching  attitude,  with  on^  hand  covered 
hy  t  e  shield,  and  holding  his  weanon  ?n  « 

succSo^  of"'^'^''  «y«nced7a^d"y  n! 
succession    of  short    bounds    sfriHn;;  «,- 

inner  side  of  his  shield  with  h is  left\n5S 
at  each  jerk,  causing  the  large  cowries  C 

entlv  ''It'Ih?  ""^  r"^'^^  *«  rattle  K 
lentiy.    At  the  same  time,  with  fierce  <rpa. 

tures,  he  loudly  chanted  a  song  of  defiaf  c^ 
Ihe  remainder  of  the  pantomime  wwex^ 
E^Sr^tiS?  ^°'  §«f-ce,and;^nftl 

perM\r^^^^^^^^ 
natives  who  had  left  the  .^ip  after  sunspf 
and  landed  abrcist  of  the  anchora4     oS 
seeing  a  number  of  lights  along  th^beaS, 
we  at  first  thought  thev  profeeded  S 

n.Vh  "1^  ^^l^y^  ''"*  «°  looking  through  ™ 
night-glass  the  croun  wna  «no.,  H"".K^  * 


Jff.lliF!!^?:  .["^«    "\«  details  of  the 


•  — .  ..  o"'"o  tuw*  uiu  aciaiis  of  thn 
various  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
earth,  we  will  glance  at  a  few  oF  the  most 
interesting  customs.  ^^ 

These  Papuans  have  a  strong  love  for 
flowers  especially  those  which  posJess  a 
poworful  scent.  They  twine  sucV  flowers 
m  their  hair,  weave  tlxem  into  garlands  for 

as  far^afL?  h*^  °^  '*°S'"8  *"<*  "nusic,  and, 
tSjl}^  ''•^^°  ascertained,  are  iA  the 
nab  t  of  composing  extempore  soncs  as  wpII 

hel^^'T'T  i''^"'  ^"^'^'^  the/l'nlw^by 

reeds  ofTft-P'''";  ^""nposed  of  six  or  seven  ' 
Ser     Sf'"*  ^?Sths  lashed  firmly  to- 
ll r^K-      "®f?  '^  *'8o  a  wind  instrument 
StfinTnll'"'''  ^^'"•'-  ^"»'--e 

perforrfhl"''^  ^^  ^^T  Instruments,  they 
gertorm  their  curious  dances,  one  of  whi  J, 
—  vccu  woii  aesonbed  by  Mr.  AI'Gilliyray.  j 


n  ght-glass  the^^^o^Vwasren  to  cons"!?  of 
inrf  *  f """  .P'^^P^^'  «a«h  carrying  a  blaz- 
Sfnt?'of '  thf /°'°S  through^hS  move. 
eTte^^^^^^^^^^^ 


retreating,  crossing'  and  recrossinff"  ^3 
mixing  up  with  eacf  other.  ThisSinS 
for  half  an  hour,  and,  it  having  apDareiitIv 

wrsfn  Z'r  T >'n"«e™entTmke^ 
was  sent  up  for  theirs,  and  a  blue  li^hf 
^"'•n«d,  but  the  dancing  had  ceaied  and 
the  hghtB  disappeared."  ^-easea,  and 

thU  wild  Tn'S""'^'?*^  illustration  represents 
tnis  wild  and  curious  scene.  In  the  fnrfl! 
ground  are  the  dancers,  each  with  his  to^h 

movemt'S'  of'/^^'"^  '^  «l?grote%"e 
movements  of  the  dance.    To  the  left  ftr« 

seen  the  musicians,  one  playing  on  the  W 
v."  IT'  i°d  **»«  other  beating  the  drl^ 

ine  luneral  ceremonies  apnear  to  HiffV.r 
!t^.?„^^'^.*«_*.^«  locality.  Ar^'the  d!^ 
r — i"'.>  'Ti.cu  a  man  aies,  Uie  bodv  in  miio^ 
m  white  caUco,and  W  on  Kidel'1 
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frave,  its  head  resting  on  an  earthenware 
iah.  The  weapons  and  ornaments  of  the 
dead  man  are  laid  in  the  grave,  which  is 
then  tilled  up,  and  a  thatched  roof  erected 
over  it 

Should  tbe  deceased  be  a  head  of  a  family 
the  Karwar  is  brought  to  perform  its  last 
duties.  When  the  rSan  is  buried,  the  Kar- 
war is  placed  near  the  grave,  and  violently 


execrated  by  all  the  mourners  for  allowing 
Its  charge  to  die.  The  thatched  roof  being 
finished,  the  idol  is  laid  upon  it,  and  idol 
and  roof  are  left  to  decay  together.  As  is 
usual  with  savage  tribes,  funeral  feasts  are 
held  at  the  time  of  burial  and  for  some  days 
afterward,  those  which  celebrate  the  deaths 
of  chiefs  being  kept  up  for  a  whole  month. 
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THE  PHILIPPDfE  ISLAITDS. 


THE  AJITA8,  OR  AHITAS. 

POSITION  AND  DIMENSIONS  OP  THK  PHIUpptnk  i«  ..r^a 

-RESEMBLANCE  TO  THE  BOS^E^^  ^E^l "^^r^^^'  ^  ^"^  ^''«"°'''  °«  ^^^ 
-THE  SAVAGE  INSTINCT  -  MEET^A  SxroP  I^xtaT  T"  ^«««^«  "  ^"'''^  '^  ABCHEBT 
80CND  OF  THEIR  X-ANOUAOE  -  CONCII,™  T„E  ABOr™!  ^^^^^^««.  ^ND  CHIKPINO 

THEIK  ACTIVITV  m  HlTNTmo-KOMADwT^pT^Zfl  "'''''*''*'=''''  ^^  ™=  ^"^"'^^  " 

DEAD- A  QITABBEL,  AND  ITS  CAUS^         '^'^'^'=''"^"'«  «*■   ^^^  AJITA8 -KEVEEBNCE    FOB   THK 

urJer  the   general    nami  orPhilSne/      Tn  ^^"'^^^  ^^  '^  ""S^.  *'^''"'''® 

Ihey  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  «"-  "^"^''"i  •'''>  °*^^''  ^^^•''S"  ^^^o  lead 
islands,  Of  which  the  northern  islan™  called  C  T*'^'"^'"  ^'""^  °^  life,  fasting  sometimes 
Luza,  and  the  southern  island/SdkSnfhJ'^*?  ^T.  '«g«ther, 'and  tSen  gorS 
'^Th'  ^^^'y /ar  the  largest.  '  '"'*  *^'«'°-  JL.V  Hmf  ^'^^'  ''°^.^"''  ^^^^  ^^^  ^pt  f oKf 
tw?kin"f''^'*^"*'.«^**»^P'"«PPlnes  are  of  Jecirved  wf  r°f!''"''^  f^^^^^^hs  with  a 
*-.&«' ^^.«^e  Malaga  and   the  |  S^t^fi^i^^ S  ^  Jje 


Negritos.   ;  Theforlnerarr^denSy  S 

4d  rfh^'-  "^^'^'t-'^^te.  but  hav7vo;. 
aged  to  the  islands  in  their  canoes  and 
formed  a  number  of  settlements.  TsL  the 
course  of  the  work  we  shall  see  muth  of  the 
Malay  race,  we  will  pass  them  bv  for  he 
present,  and  only  notice  the  J^cgriTos    or 

i=  ountlfT  •'",  ''l!'^^'-  ^y  ^^^  Sp^^«2'  on 
acco  nt  of  their  dark  skins  and  small  size 


S1;y|e\fdrSf;h\lh'i;!^tlSm^^^^ 
JorndVetai'sf  ""'  ''^''^'  '^^^  ^^^ 

it/be'tweTn'th^/'R  *^'''  '^  ^  ^'^^^  ^i^ilar- 
tL  1  .T  K  *"?  Bosjesman  and  the  Aiita. 
The  latter  live  by  the  chase  and  by  plunder 
having  no  idea  of  agriculture.  Tl^^alwav^' 
go  armed  their  weapons  being  bamboo 
lances   and    bows   and^  arrows,  tlie    latter 


by  a  name  wlich  is  ^iv on  in  ^™ff  ^"^.  T''^''  ^^»°es   and    bo 

ent  forms  I  select  tht  first,  XT  bv?h:bil''''!l""'''^^^^*'t'""t 

{eS^^teiS^zriS.- teJ!ste-^r^^^ 


S^ed^nd  l^^U^^i^^Sgh   S:^ 

good   exS,?/ Z/'.if"^*"''"'  .^'•«   t^l^'-ably 

rather  flat  ld^hL*fh^  ''"'^  '^  ^"""^  --i"'! 

ciencjof  chin    *fc  ^''-'^  *  "^'''^^'^  ^^fi" 
.„   ^^oicnin.    The  hair  18  woolly,  like  that 


Their  bows  are  but  slight,  as  are  their  tr 
rows  the  poison  doing  the  work  of  dea?r 
and  the  depth  of  thewSund  being  of  no  con-' 
sequence.  They  are  skilful  arclfer.,havTng 
fanov  ir^^T'^"'  ^^'''  hands  f^omTi 
SfZl-  ^'StL"^  at  an3.  object  that  may 


-'  It,  tucy  wear  It  in  a  sort  of  mop  I  bow  andthJ  hVhI'k      """V    ?*i^*^°  "^^   "»« 
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wading  along  the  banka  of  streams  and  shoot- 
lug  the  fish. 

Like  the  Bosjesman,  the  Ajita  is  alwajrs 
at  feud  with  th„  other  races  tliat  inhabit 
the  same  country,  and,  small  as  he  is,  makes 
himself  dreade<i  by  reason  of  his  poisoned 
weapons.  Sometimes  Ajitas  are  taken  pris- 
oners, and  are  generally  enslaved.  As  they 
are  light,  active,  and  ■  not  bad-looking,  thc^ 
are  often  employed  as  servants  by  the  digni- 
taries of  Manilla. 

One  of  these  people  was  in  the  household 
of  an  Archbishop  of  Manilla,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  him  with  great  care.  To  all  ap- 
pearance he  was  thoroughly  civilized,  and 
at  last  was  ordained  priest.  But  the  in- 
stincts of  his  savage  nature  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and  the  man  escaped  from  his  posi- 
tion and  civilized  society,  threw  oft'  his  gar- 
ments, and  rejoined  his  savage  relatives. 
Such  instances  are  continually  occun-ing, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  retain  an  Ajita 
in  civilized  society,  no  matter  how  well  he 
may  be  treated,  or  how  young  he  may  be 
when  captured. 

The  habits  of  the  Ajitas  are  essentially  of 
a  savage  character,  and,  as  a  rule,  travellers 
in  the  Philippines  are  obliged  to  be  very 
careful  lest  they  should  suddenly  be  set 
upon  by  these  dangerous  little  creatures. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  can  be  gentle, 
and  even  hospitable,  and  ah  instance  of  such 
conduct  is  related  by  M.  de  la  Gironifere, 
part  of  whose  narrative  has  been  translated 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Earle :  "  We  directed 
our  course  toward  the  north,  among  moun- 
tains always  covered  with  thick  forests,  and 
which,  like  those  we  had  just  quitted,  pre- 
sented no  traced  route,  excepting  a  few  nar- 
row pathways  beaten  by  wild  beasts.  We 
advanced  with  caution,  for  we  were  now  in 
the  parts  inhabited  by  the  Ajitas.  At  night 
we  concealed  our  fires,  and  one  of  us  always 
acted  as  sentinel,  for  what  we  feared  most 
was  a  surprise. 

"  One  morning,  while  pursuing  our  way 
in  silence,  we  heard  before  us  a  chorus  of 
squeaking  tones,  which  had  more  resem- 
blance to  the  cries  of  birds  than  to  the  hu- 
man voice.  Wo  kept  on  our  ground,  con- 
cealing our  approach  as  muclT  as  possible 
with  the  aid  of  the  trees  and  brambles.  All 
at  once  we  perceived  at  a  little  distance 
about  forty  savages,  of  all  sexes  and  ages, 
who  had  absolutely  the  air  of  animals.  They 
were  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  surrounding 
a  great  fire.  We  made  several  steps  in  ad- 
vance, and  presented  the  butt-end  of  our 
guns  toward  them.  As  soon  as  they  per- 
ceived us,  they  set  up  shrill  cries  and  pre- 
pared to  take  to  flight;  but  I  made  signs  to 
them,  by  showing  them  some  packets  of  ci- 
gars, that  we  wished  to  oflfer  them  for  their 
acceptance. 

"  1  had  fortunately  received  at  Binango- 
nan  all  the  instructions  necessary  for  know- 
ing how  to  opea  a  commuDication  with 


them.  As  soon  as  they  comprehended  us, 
they  ranged  themselves  into  a  line,  like  men 
preparing  for  a  review;  this  was  the  signal 
that  we  might  approach.  We  went  up  to 
them  with  our  cigars  in  our  hands,  and  I 
commenced  distributing  them  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  line.  It  was  very  important 
that  we  should  make  friends  with  them,  and 
give  each  an  equal  share,  according  to  tlieir 
custom.  The  distribution  being  over,  an  al- 
liance was  cemented,  and  peace  concluded, 
when  they  commenced  smoking. 

"  A  deer  was  hanging  to  a  tree,  from 
which  the  chief  cut  three  large  slices  with  a 
knife  of  bamboo,  and  threw  them  upon  the 
fire,  and,  drawing  them  out  an  instant  after- 
ward,  presented  a  piece  to  each  of  us.  The 
exterior  was  slightly  burned  and  sprinkled 
with  ashes,  but  the  interior  was  perfectly 
raw  and  bloody.  It  would  not  do,  however, 
to  show  the  repugnance  I  felt  at  making  a 
repast  scarcely  better  than  that  of  a  canni- 
bal, for  my  h  ists  would  have  been  scandal- 
ized, and  I  wished  to  live  in  good  corre- 
spondence with  them  for  some  days.  I 
therefore  ate  my  piece  of  venison,  which, 
after  all,  was  not  ill  flavored,  and  my  Indian 
having  followed  my  example,  our  good  repute 
was  established,  and  treason  on  their  part 
no  longer  possible." 

M.  de  la  Gironiere  showed  his  wisdom  in 
accommodating  himself  to  cii'cumstances, 
and  in  sacrificing  his  own  predilections  in 
favor  of  expediency;  and  if  all  travellers  had 
acted  in  a  similar  manner,  we  should  have 
known  much  more  of  savage  manners  and 
customs  than  we  do  at  the  present  time- 
After  propitiating  his  little  black  hosts  by 
tact  and  kindness,  he  remained  among  them 
for  some  time,  and  by  means  of  an  interpre- 
ter, whom  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain, continued  to  procure  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  concerning  a  people 
of  whom  scarcely  anything  had  been  pre- 
viously known  since  their  existence. 

The  Ajitas  live  in  small  tribes,  consisting 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  individuals.  They 
have  no  fixed  residence,  but  wander  about 
the  country  according  to  the  amount  of  game 
which  they  find.  Tliey  have  not  the  least 
notion  of  house-building,  and  in  this  re- 
spect are  even  below  the  aborigines  of  Au- 
stralia, and  at  night  they  crowd  round  the 
fire  and  lie  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  This 
fire  is  the  central  point  of  the  tribe,  the  old 
people  and  children  assembling  round  it  dur- 
ing the  day  while  the  adults  are  hunting  for 
game;  and  if  the  hunters  should  be  able  to 
bring  in  enough  food  to  last  for  some  days, 
they  remain  round  the  fire  until  it  is  all  con- 
sumed. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  form  of 
government  among  the  Agitas,  who  alwa^ys 
choose  one  of  the  oldest  men  to  be  the  chief 
of  each  little  tribe,  and  do  not  acknowledge 
any  principal  chief  or  king.  Age  is  re- 
spected among  them,  and  ia  this  point  the 
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travellers  first  came  am„n^  ^k  "'^"'V'''^" 
languaffo  which  is  heardlb/ther^f  ."^"^ 
aHects  the  ear  uaDleasantlv  „.,  '"*  J""*^ 
of  Europe  are  ^  ,,  .rn^^  .■^'  ""''  ^"^^^  those 
eijrners  IS  i^h^M      ""^  stigmatized  by  for- 

known.     ■"'•'*    '»°S"»Se    nolhing  i,   y„, 

Any  real  revpvence  in  the  naturn  nf  th^ 
Ajitas  seems  t.  «^  given  to  thelaS,  whom 
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ttT  wnl'lei^orrtoThe"?"--  7T  ««<"•  y««r 
frie^nds  for  ho  imt«e  T  ""  "'^•^l"^  *^''''' 
ma  tobacco  u,SZ  jfavY"'?^''''''-''^* 
spot  where  a  wirrior  s  bfS'  h-  I*""  ''"'''» 
arrows  are  hunj  the  Aiifn«  T  ^'^  ^°^  '^n'* 
thatatni-^htthonnnr  ^  '\'*.^'"=  ««  'dea 
hunts  unlil  the  S„h?r'  o^  ^'"T'  -^^^ 
reverence  for  tl'e  dead  1"  d„  i^V"?  ^  this 
expedition  nearly  rZ'fitn  V?  ^/''^on'^re's 
tion.    Thev  had  snn.r  ^,''/'*'«'   termina- 

proving  to  be  wea,Z',  fn„  T'^'-'i^'*  «"«^^« 
rosistecT,  cspec7anrrh  n  uS't^V'  *"  ^« 

a^rslXi4es^Si^^^^^^^^^ 
exposecun  inch  o/S^lS  ShSS 

ti/n*rZe^LT£t'^e?^STa^^^^^^^ 

bound  to  take  tS  weapons^a"^''"'  "'''' 
through  the  countrv  fW^  «  "°'*  '"oa™ 
killing  the  flrsnilin^Vi.-      J"*  Purpose  of 

whetlfer  man  orS  aF  t?"'  '^'^  T''' 
they  break  the  bouTha  in  a  nenTl,P„r  '''°"^' 
as  warnings  to  others  fm.^*'""'*'^  manner 

own  tribeiolV^Sn  AS^n/f  \^'^' 
their  wav     Tntvt^u^^^e  .     "e  fell  in 

would  e^hex^SrS'LeTr  Tff  '"""*"^« 
understand,  the  mean^A^  'of  1^^  '''JT'  to 
broken  tw  srs  and  fn  n^  °^  ^^^''^  "ttle 
been  attackfd' byle  Aj  trZ?r    ^""« 
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APPEARANCE  AND  DBE8S  OP  THE  FIJIANB. 


POSITION  OF  THB  FIJI  ISLANDS —OE>nSBAl.  APPKARANCK  OP  THB  NATIVES  —  THBIB  PECULIAR  HAIB, 
AND  VAniOl'B  MODES  OF  DKB8BINO  IT  —  HAIH-DYE8 — THE  FIJIAN  MIRItOR  —  WIO-MAKINO — THK 
AHBASSADOIt  AND  1II8  MESSAGE  — THE  FIJIAN  TURBAN  —  WATER-PROOF  HEADDRESSES —DHEHB 
OF  THE  KIJIANS  — THB  "  MASI,"  AND  METHOD  OF  WEARINO  IT  — EAR-ORNAMENTS  —  NKCKLACRS 
AND  FIXJWERS  —  TATTOOINO  AND  PAINT  —  PATTERNS  USED  FOR  THE  FACE  —  DRESS  OF  THE  WOMBK 
—  THE   ROUGHNESS  OF  THE   SKIN  AND   USE  OF  PAINT— HAIR-DRESSING —  MAKING  MASI  AND  MODg 

OF  pRODuoma  patterns  — ingenious  mode  of  stencilling — the  woman's  apron,  or  "liku," 

AMD  MODE  of  WEARING  IT. 


To  describe  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  multi- 
tudinous islands  of  Polynesia  would  bo  an 
agreeable,  but  impossible  task,  our  space 
confining  us  within  limits  which  may  not  be 
transgressed.  AVe  will  therefore  pass  at 
once  to  the  largo  and  important  group  of 
islands  which  is  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  Fiji. 

This  group  of  islands  lies  due  north  of 
New  Zealand,  and  to  the  eastward  of  New 
Guinea,  so  thcit  thev  are  just  below  the 
Equator.  The  collective  name  of  the 
islands  has  been  variously  given,  such  as 
Fiji,  Beetee,  Feegce,  Fidge,  Fidschi,  Vihi, 
and  Viti.  Of  all  those  names,  the  first  and 
the  last  are  correct,  the  northern  portion  of 
the  islands  being  known  as  Fiji,  and  the 
southern  as  Viti.  The  reader  must  remem- 
ber that  these  names  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  Feegee  and  Veetee. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fiji  are  a  fine  race  of 
Ravages,  tolerably  well  formed,  and  with 
dark,  though  not  black  skin.  Like  other 
Papuans,  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
thick,  bushy  hair,  which  they  dress  in  a 
singular  variety  of  patterns.  As  the  appear- 
ance and  costume  of  savage  races  aie  the 
first  points  which  strike  a  stranger,  we  will 
at  once  proceed  to  describe  them. 

The  most  conspicuous  part  of  a  Fijian's 
general  appearance  is  his  headdress,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which  he  gives  the  reins  to 
his  fancy,  and  invents  the  most  extraordi- 
nary variations  of  form  and  color.  Exam- 
ples of  the  Fijian  headdress  will  be  seen  in 
most  of  the  illustrations.  But  as  it  would 
be  tedious  to  describe  them  as  they  occur,  I 


will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
varieties. 

The  hair  of  the  Papuan  race  is  always 
stiff,  wiry,  and  plentiful,  and  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable length;  so  that  it  necessarily  as- 
sumes a  bushy  form  if  suffered  to  grow 
according  to  its  own  will.  The  Fijian,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  nature  is  to  be  improved 
by  art,  and  accordingly  lavishes  all  the 
resources  of  a  somewhat  artistic  character 
on  his  hair.  To  train  the  hair  into  any  of 
the  graceful  and  flowing  methods  which  dis- 
tinguish those  soft-haired  races  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  a  Fijian.  He  goes  on 
quite  the  opposite  principle,  and,  true  to  real 
artistic  feeling,  tries  to  develop  to  the  utmost 
those  characteristics  which  rightly  belong  to 
him,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  produce  ef- 
fects which  would  not  bo  consonant  with 
their  surroundings. 

The  principle  on  which  a  Fijian  coiffure  is 
arranged  is,  that  every  hair  is  presumed  to 
grow  naturally  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  skin, 
and  to  stand  out  stiffly  and  boldly.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  each  hair  could  be  induced 
to  follow  its  own  course,  without  being  on- 
tangled  by  others,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
head  of  hair  would  form  a  large  g'obular 
mass,  surrounding  the  face.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  business  of  the  Fijian  hair-drcsser  to 
accept  this  as  the  normal  form  of  the  hair, 
and  to  change  or  modify  it  as  ho  thinks  best, 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  various 
modes  of  Fijian  hair-dressing  better  than  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  resided  in 
Fiji  for  thirteen  years.  "  Most  of  the  chiefs 
have   a    hair-dresser,    to    whose    care  h'n 
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m.-wter  8  hn  r  \n  lntriwt«(l,  otton  demanclinjr 
.hilly  utt,.,Uio„,  ,„„l  „t  cortain  sUires  of  nro^ 

I)uni,«  ail  (lu.s  U.no,  tl.o  oi.emtor's  hunUa  aro 
Zk  n':  i,/i:u'""i  '""  """^'»'"'  »«'  from 
"The  hair  is  Htrorijr,  and  often  quite  wirv 
nn.I  H.. .  .•..s.,.,|  that  it  will  rotain  the  po.sit io^i 
m  wh.d,  ,  »  nhicorl,  even  when  project ,"« 
!;■">"  the  iu.a.f  a  .li.stanco  of  nix^r''  e3 
inches.     One  stranger,  on  seeing  their  ner- 

Wlv.it  astoni.hiiifr    wi-s! '  ,v„oi|,e,.  thinlts 
•Surely  the  />e«»t  idmlo?  hair-dressin-  must 
exmt  in  Fiji-'  a  thir.l,  'Their  heads  surms; 
in^j^nnation.  "    No  wonder,  the.,,  that  thoy  I 
dtily  descripuon.  -^  ' 

"  Whatever   may  bo  said  about   the   an- 
nearaneo  beinjr  unnatural,  tlic  best  romcrs 
have  a   surprising  and  almost  geometrical 
amn-a(T  of  <,uti  no,  combined  wTth  a  roS 
^.ftness  of  surface  and  uniformity  of  dye 
which  display  extraonlinary  care,  and  merit 
Home  praise     They  seem   L  be  ca,"  ed  ou 
of  some  solid  substance,  and  are  various^ 
colored.     .Iel-),lack,  blue-black,  ashy  whUe 
aii.l  several  shades  of  red  pro^;ail.    .Vn  onn; 
young  people,  bright  red  aiid  flaxen  aro^^ 
favor.     Hometimes  two  or  more  colors  meet 
on   he  same  hea.I.     Some  heads  .ire  finished 
both  as  to  shape  and  color,  nearly  like  an 
English  counsellor's  wi,".  j        «  ua 

•  rJ,"  •",'"."•'.'  ^'"'  '>■'*''•  >«^'i  sphevical  mass  of 
jnt  black  hair,  with  a  white' roll  in  fS  as 
\mu\  as  the  hand;  or,  in  lieu  of  th U,  a  white 

nt.ui,  the  black  passing  down  on  either  side 
Jii  each  case  the  black  projects  further  tC 
the  white  hair.  Some  heads  have  all  1 1 ,  or 
namentation  behind,  consisting  of  a  cord  of 
wisted  coils,  ending  in  tasselTs.  I  others 
ho  cords  give  place  to  a  large  red  roU  or  ^i 
sandy  prqiection  falling  on  the  neck     On 

"Not  a  few  are  so  ingeniously  grotesnno 

laug  itei .  One  has  a  large  knot  of  flerv  hair 
us  crown,  all  the  rest  of  the  hem  ^e  n  ' 
Uald.  Another  has  the  most  of  his  hair  cnt 
away,  leaving  three  or  four  rows  of  sma 
clusters,  as  if  his  head  were  planted  S 
mall  paint  brushes.  A  third  C  his  iTead 
hare,  except  where  a  black  pa  ch  projects 
over  each  temple.  One,  two,  or  thre^e  con  s 
of  twisted  hair  often  fall  from  the  vZht 
temple,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inehesTong  sS 
men  wear  a  number  of  these  braids  so  as  to 

n'^fiMn!""'*"'"  "'  '^'  ''^'^  «f  the  neck  reach- 
mg  from  one  ear  to  the  other. 

hair  w.•!!!!lfl,^*'•^'■^'lV.''■^'  S'"^^*  '=»''«  has  the 
from  Zl"  A  "i"  i'f'r^  ^^'^J^^.  radiating 
abm  t  '"''■•    F"""^  '°^^  '«  ^  perfect  cone, 

about  seven  inches  in  length.  hftvin„  tv  I 

"asc  outward,  so  that  the  surfaoo'of" the  hii-  j 
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!.^"!'""''fi?  °"'>'o  a  Kreat  number  of  mall 
tircies  the  ends  being  turned  in,  in  ea(;h  lock 
toward  the  centre  of  the  cone.  In  ano  h„r 
kindred  «tylo  the  locks  aro  pyramidal  K 
sides  and  angles  of  each  being  as  regular  as 

l\T.t  *L'VT^  ''^  ^^°"*'-    All  round  tTu,  head 
toy  look  like  square  black  blocks,  the  upper 

ind  rZr^'"^  horuontally  from  the  cr.  wn, 
head  Whf'it'f.  ''?"•«  \'^'  "'  'ho  top  of  the 
h,?..>  '*'",  ""I  '""«•,  however,  is  not  more 
than  four  inches  long,  this  flat  does  not  exist 
but  the  surface  consistn  of  a  regular  sue- 
ces.sion  of  squares  or  circles.    Tlie  violent 

XhZ'^  ""^  '^'°  '^"'^'^  ''"  ""'  disturb  these 
olabonate   preparations,   but   great  care   is 
'taken  to  preserve  them  from  the  efl£  of 
the  dew  or  rain." 

^vhVr''Z'\  "'? ,  ^'J'^"  ^^'''••es   to  know 
whether  his  headdress  is  in  proper  order  he 
has  recourse  to  his  mirror.'    fhis  is  not  a 
portable,  but  a  fixed  article  of  manufacture^ 
and  IS  necessarily  situated  in  the  open  "in 
When  the  native  sees  a  large  trei  with  a 
sloping  trunk,  he  cuts  in  thelipper  pan  of 
ho  trunk  several  deep  hollows,  and  arranges 
the  leav.^s  of   he  tree  so  that  the  water  frSm 
the  foliage  drips  into  them,  and  keeps  them 
tiill.    These  are  his  mirrors,  and  by  their 
aid  he  examines  his  hair,  sees  if  the  outline 
be  quite  correct,  and,  if  he  be  dissatisfied 
arranges  It  with  his  long-handled  comb,  ami 
then  replaces  the  comb  in  his  mop  of  a  1  cad 
carefully  sticking  it  over  one  ear  as  a  soldier 
does  his  forage  cap. 

•inK-''""^"*.''''^''  hiving  the  hair  plaited 

man  V  of '/  /'"^'^"  ^'"^^  ''^''■'^"'>>'  heen  described, 
many  of  the  Fij.ans  wear  great  wigs  over 

their  own  hair,  thus  increasing  the  size  of 

sbns  rt  '\-^'  ""'"'  '°°«1^»«'«  dimen- 
sions. Ihe  natives  are  excellent  wig-makers 
and  as  their  object  is  not  to  imitat!  nature! 

siblc.  It  IS  evident  that  the  result  of  tSeir 
bbor  IS  often  very  ludicrous.  As  is  the  c^e 
with  their  own  hair,  they  dye  these  wigs  of 
ftrvS£"''-'^'^^"^-'"'°heingnhi 

Three  examples  of  these  curious  head- 
dresses are  shown  in  illustration  No.  1  on 
preceding  pa^e,  which  represents  an  ambas- 
™  I'^hvering  a  message  from  his  chief  to 
some  man  of  consequence.  Savages  such 
as  these  have  no  idea  of  writlng,l,ut,  lest 
Uiey  should  forget  the  various  terms  of  their 
message,  they  have  recourse  to  a  siranle 
memona  techmca,  consisting  of  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  no  two  being  of  the's^me  length. 

J!.ach  of  these  sticks  answers  to  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  message,  which  is  repeated 
once  or  twice  to  the  ambassador,  who^eck- 
ons  them  over  on  his  sticks.      When  he 

seIocfwt«rT^"^'J'''."""^«  *he  bundle, 
selects  the  sticks  m  their  order,  and,  laying 
them  down  in  succession,  delivers  the  mes- 
sage without  a  mistake. 
rnl>  'H  'il^s^'^ation,  the  principal  figure 
represeats  the  ambassador,  the  others  bdng 
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his  attendants.  He  has  laid  down  several 
of  the  sticks,  and  is  delivering  the  message 
belonging  to  one  of  them,  while  ha  is  hold- 
ing tin?  rest  in  his  left  hand.  His  headdress 
is  of  Liiat  remarkable  kind  which  consists  of 
a  number  of  conical  locks  of  hair  —  a  fash- 
ion which  denotes  a  man  of  rank,  as  no 
other  could  allbrd  to  have  such  a  coiffure 
kept  in  order.  The  man  seated  next  to  the 
ambassador  has  his  hair  in  two  colors,  the 
greater  part  being  dark  and  frizzed  out 
from  the  head,  while  a  couple  of  rolls  of  a 
lighter  hue  pass  over  the  forehead.  The 
central  figure  exhibits  a  favorite  mode  of 
hair-dressing,  in  which  the  hair  is  clipped 
very  short,  except  in  certain  spots,  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  grow,  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  brush-like  tufts. 

Men  of  consequence  mostly  protect  their 
enormous  mops  of  hair  by  a  sort  of  thin 
turban,  which  is  wrapped  round  them.  The 
turban  is  made  of  a  piece  of  very  delicate 
bark  cloth,  or  masi,  nearly  as  thin  as  gauze, 
and  perfectly  white.  It  is  sometimes  six 
feet  in  length,  but  varies  according  to  the 
quantity  of  hair.  It  is  twisted  round  the 
head  in  different  fashions,  but  is  mostly 
fastened  by  a  bow  on  the  forehead,  or  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  Several  examples  of 
the  turban  \\'ill  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages.  Men  of  rank  often  wear 
the  masi  of  such  length  that  the  ends  fall 
down  behind  like  a  scarf. 

In  order  to  preserve  their  hair  from 
being  displaced  by  rain,  they  use  a  water- 
proof covering  of  their  own  invention.  This 
is  a  young  banana  leaf,  which  is  heated  over 
a  fire,  and  then  becomes  as  thin,  transpa- 
rent, .and  impervious  to  water  as  oiled  silk. 
The  light  turban  offers  no  protection  what- 
ever, being  soaked  as  easily  as  tissue  paper, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

Material  similar  to  that  which  is  worn  on 
the  head  is  used  for  the  dress.  The  masi 
which  is  employed  for  this  purpose  is  mostly 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  though 
a  wealthy  man  will  sometimes  wear  a  masi 
of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  long.  In  this 
case,  it  is  made  of  very  delicate  m&terial. 
It  is  put  on  in  a  very  simple  manner,  part 
being  wound  round  the  loins,  and  the  rest 

Eassed  under  the  legs  and  tucked  into  the 
elt,  so  as  to  hang  as  low  as  the  knees  in 
front,  and  to  fall  as  low  as  possible  behind. 
A  wealthy  man  will  often  have  his  masi 
trailing  far  behind  him  like  a  train.  Tliis  is 
all  the  dress  which  a  Fiji  man  needs.  Cloth- 
ing as  a  protection  from  the  weather  is 
needless,  owing  to  the  geniality  of  the  cli- 
iinate,  and  the  masi  is  worn  simpiy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fashion. 

Ornaments  are  worn  in  great  profusion, 
and  are  of  the  kinds  which  seem  dear  to  all 
savage  races.  Ear  ornaments  of  portentous 
size  are  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fiji, 
some  of  them  stretcliing  the  lobe  to  such  an 
extent  tiiata  man's  two  tists  could  be  placed 


in  the  opening.  The  Fijians  also  wear 
breast  ornaments,  very  similar  in  shape  and 
appearance  to  the  large  dibbi-dibbi  which  is 
worn  by  the  Northern  Australians,  and  has 
evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  Papuan 
race.  Any  glittering  objects  can  be  made 
into  necklaces,  which  often  combine  the 
most  incongruous  objects,  such  as  European 
beads,  bits  of  tortoise-shell,  dogs'  teeth,  bats' 
jaws,  and  the  like. 

Flowers  are  plentifully  worn  by  the  Fijian, 
who  keeps  up  a  constant  supply  of  these 
natural  ornaments,  weaving  them  into 
strings  and  chaplets,  and  passing  them,  like 
belts,  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the 
other.  In  the  illustration  on  page  937th, 
which  represents  the  payment  of  taxes,  sev- 
eral girls  are  seen  adorned  with  these  gar- 
lauds. 

Tattooing  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  women,  and  even  in  them  is  but  little 
seen,  the  greater  part  of  the  patterns  being 
covered  by  the  lik.u  or  fringe  apron.  When 
young,  the  women  usually  tattoo  their  fin- 
gers with  lines  and  stars  in  order  to  muke 
them  look  ornamental  as  they  present  food 
to  the  chief,  and,  after  they  become  mothers, 
they  add  a  blue  patch  at  each  corner  of  the 
mouth.  The  operation  is  a  painful  one, 
though  not  so  torturing  as  that  which  is 
employed  in  New  Zealand,  the  pattern 
being  made  by  the  punctures  of  a  sharp- 
toothed  instrument,  and  not  by  the  edge  of 
a  chisel  driven  completely  through  the  skin. 

Paint  is  used  very  largely,  the  three  prin- 
cipal colors  being  black,  white,  and  red. 
With  these  three  tints  they  contrive  to  jiro- 
duce  a  variety  of  effect  on  their  faces,  that 
is  only  to  be  rivalled  by  the  fancy  displayed 
in  their  hair-dressing.  Sometimes  the  face 
is  all  scarlet  with  the  excei)tion  of  the  nose, 
which  is  black,  and  sometimes  the  face  is 
divided  like  a  quartered  heraldic  shield,  and 
painted  red  and  black,  or  whita,  red,  and 
black  in  the  different  quarterings.  Some 
men  will  have  one  side  of  the  face  black  and 
the  otlier  white,  while  others  paint  their 
countenances  black  as  far  as  the 
finish  them  off  with  white. 

Reversing  the  first-mentioned  pattern, 
the  Fijian  dandy  will  occasionally  paint  his 
face  blaek  and  his  nose  red,  or  will  have  a 
black  face,  a  white  nose,  a  scarlet  ring  round 
each  eye,  and  a  white  crescent  on  the  fore- 
head. Sometimes  he  will  wear  a  v.hite  face 
covered  with  round  scarlet  spots  like  those 
on  a  toy  horse;  or  will  substitute  for  the 
round  spots  a  large  patch  on  each  cheek  and 
another  round  the  mouth,  just  like  tlie  face 
of  a  theatrical  clown. 

Some  very  curious  effects  are  produced  by 
lines.  A  wliite  face  with  a  single  broad 
black  stripe  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin 
has  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  and  so 
has  a  face  of  which  one  side  is  painted  lon- 
gitudinally with  black  stripes  on  a  white 
ground,  and  the  other  half  with  transverse 


nose,  and 
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stripes  of  the  same  colors.  A  similar  pat- 
tern IS  sometimes  produced -with  black  upon 
red.  Perhaps  the  oddest  of  all  the  patterns 
IS  formed  by  painting  the  face  white,  and 
upon  the  white  drawing  a  number  of  undu- 
lating lines  from  the  forehead  downward 
the  lines  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  rippling  network  over  the  face. 

So  much  for  the  dress  of  the  men.  That 
of  the  women  is  different  in  every  way 
1  hough  possessing  the  same  kind  of  stiff 
wiry,  profuse  hair  as  the  men,  they  do  not  j 
trou.;le  themselves  to  weave  it  into  such 
fantastic  designs,  but  mostly  content  them- 
selves with  combing  it  out  so  as  to  project 
as  far  as  possible  on  every  side.  Sometimes 
they  twist  it  into  a  series  of  locks,  which  are 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  heiid  merely  at  ran- 
dom, like  the  thrums  of  a  mop. 

Faint  is  employed  by  them  as  by  the  men 
thougli  not  with  such  profusion.    Scarlet 
seems  to  be  their  favorite  color  in  paint 
and  to  this  predilection  Mr.  Pickering  was ' 
indebted  for  opportunities  of  ascertamino- 
by  touch   the  peculiar    roughness    of   the 
lapuanskin.    The  Fijians,  an  essentially 
cercinonious    and    punctilious  people    will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  handled,'and  Mr 
Pickenii,£;  was  rather  perplexed  as  to  the 
moans  of  ascertaining  whether  this  rou-^h- 
ness  belonged  to  the  race,  or  whether"  it 
were  only  a  peculiarity  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals.     I  he  love    of  scarlet  paint  here 
came  to  Ins  assistance.    The  vermilion  pre 
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pared  by  European  art  was  so  much  supe- 
rior to  the  pigments  of  Fiji,  that  the  natives 
were  only  too  glad  to  have  so  brilliant  a 
color  put  on  their  faces  and  bodies.  Ac- 
cordingly men  and  women,  old  and  youn-^ 
pressed  forward  to  have  a  little  vermilion 
rubbed  on  them,  and  the  mothers,  after  hav- 
ing their  own  faces  painted,  held  out  their 
infants  to  participate  in  the  same  benefit. 

Ihc  native  cloth,  or  masi,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  is  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  malo  tree,  and  is  manufixc- 
tured  in  a  simple  and  ingenious  manner 
As  at  the  present  day  English  fabrics  are 
largely  imported  into  Fiji,  and  are  rapidlv 
supplantinjj  the  delicate  and  becoming  na- 
tive manufactures,  the  art  of  makin"  the 
masi  will  soon  become  extinct  in  Fni  as 
has  been  the  case  in  other  islands  where 
ij.iiropeans  have  gained  a  footing.  I  shall 
icrefore  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  descrip- 
tion  of  Its  manufacture.  ' 

The  natives  cut  off  the  bark  in  long  strips 
mid  soak  them  in  water  for  some  time,  un  i 
the  inner  bark  can  be  separated  from  the 
outer,  an  operation  which  is  performed  with 

movn!f>?  ''^n  '"''""•  ^^''''  ^'^  h'-^^  ^'een  re- 
moved from  the  coarse  outer  bark,  it  is  kept 
in  vvater  so  as  to  preserve  it  in  the  necessary 
state  of  moisture;  and  when  a  sufficient 
(luanity  is  collected,  the  operation  of  beat- 
sng  !t  begins. 
Masi  is  beaten  upon  a  log  of  wood  flat- 


tened on  the  upper  surface,  and  so  arran"-ed 
03  to  sprlnn;  a  little  with  the  blows  of  the 
ma  et.     1  his  tool  does  not  resemble  our 
mallet  with  a  handle  and  a  head,  but  is  sim- 
ply a  piece  of  wood  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length  and  two  in  thickness,  rounded  at  one 
end  so  as  to  form  a  handle,  and  squared  for 
he  remainder  of  its  length.    Three  sides  of 
this  mallet  or  iki  as  it  is  called,  are  cov- 
ered with  longitudinal  grooves,  while  the 
fourth  side  is  left  plain.    Those  specimens 
.  that  I  have  seen  have  the  sides  not  quite 
Hat,  but  very  slightly  convex,  perhaps  by 
I  use,  perhaps  rounded  intentionally.    A  ma.si 
maker  has  several  of  these  mallets,  some- 
times as  many  as  six  or  seven,  each  havinn' 
some  dilierence  in  the  fluting,  and  with  them 
she  contrives  to  produce  a  fabric  that  has 
an  tlie  effect  of  woven  linens  among  our- 
selves, the  pattern  being  incorporated  with 
.  tlie  material. 

There  are  in  my  collection  several  spec- 
[  imens  of  inasi,  one  of  which  is  singularly 
beautiful.    It  is  thin,  snowy  white,  and  sofit 
as  silk,  and,  even  at  a  distance,  nmst  have 
ooked  very  graceful  when  wrapped  round 
tUe  dark  body  of  a  Fijian  warrior.    But  it  is 
only  on  a  closer  examination  that  the  real 
beauty  of  the  fabric  is  displayed.     Instead 
of  merely  beating  the  masi  after  the  usual 
lashion,  so  as  to  impress  upon  It  the  longi- 
uudinal  grooves  of  the   mallet,  the   native 
manufacturer  has  contrived  to  change  the 
position  of  her  mallet  at  every  blow,  so  as  to 
produce  a  zigzag  pattern  on  the  fabric,  very  . 
much  like  the  well-known  Greek  pattern  of 
liuropean  decorators.    It  is  beautifully  reg- 
ular, and,  when  the  fiibric  is  held  up  to  tlTe 
light,  looks  like  the  water  mark  in  paper. 

The  plasticity  of  the  malo  bark  is  really 
wonderful.  A  strip  of  two  inches  in  length 
can  be  beaten  to  the  width  of  eighteen 
inches.  Its  length  being  slightly  reduced  as 
the  width  increases.  As  the  material  is 
very  thin  and  flimsy,  a  single  piece  being, 
when  beaten  out,  no  thicker  than  tissue  pi- 
per two  or  more  pieces  ai-e  usually  laid  on 
each  oiher  and  beaten  so  as  to  form  a  single 
tluckness,  the  natural  gluten  which  this  ma- 
terial contains  being  sufficient  to  unite  them 
as  it  they  had  been  one  piece.  Some  spec- 
imens of  their  larger  mantles,  now  in  ray 
collection,  are  as  thick  as  stout  brown  paper 
and  very  much  tougher,  appearing  both  to 
the  eye  and  the  touch  as  if  made  of  leather,       ' 

\\  hen  a  large  masi  has  to  be  made,  manv 
lengths  of  the  bark  are  united  to  each  other, 
the  ends  being  soaked  in  arrowroot  starch 
laid  carefully  over  each  other,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  the  mallet,  which  forces  the  two 
pieces  of  bark  to  unite  as  if  they  were  one 
substance,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  least  trace 
ot  the  junction.  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, some  of  these  masis  are  of  very  great 
lencth.    Afr  wniianno  ^^„„..^„j  _„„''_?i.!-.- 

was  for  the  use  of  the  king  on  festival  days, 
and  found  its  length  to  be  five  hundred  and 
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forty  feet.  Many  of  the  large,  and  at  the 
same  time  thin  mnsis,  are  used  as  mosquito 
curtains,  and  in  that  case  arc  decorated  with 
patterns  of  dusky  red  and  black.  The  pat- 
terns generally  commence  at  the  centre, 
and  are  gradually  extended  toward  the 
edges.  The  mode  of  making  these  patterns 
is  well  described  by  Mr.  Williams  :  — 

"  Upon  a  convex  board,  several  feet  long, 
are  arranged  parallel,  at  about  a  finger^s 
width  apartj  thin  straight  strips  of  bamboo, 
a  quarter  ol  an  inch  wide;  and  by  the  side  of 
these,  curved  pieces,  formed  of  the  mid-rib 
of  cocoa-nut  leaflets,  are  arranged.  Over 
the  board  thus  prepared  the  cloth  is  laid,  and 
rubbed  over  with  a  dye  obtained  from  the 
laud  {Aleurites  triloba).  The  cloth,  of 
course,  takes  the  dye  upon  those  parts  which 
receive  pressure,  being  supported  by  the 
strips  beneath,  and  thus  shows  the  same 
pattern  in  the  color  employed.  A  stronger 
preparation  of  the  same  dye,  laid  on  with  a 
sort  of  brush,  is  used  to  divide  the  squares 
into  oblong  compartments,  with  largo  round 
or  radiated  dots  in  the  centre.  The  ke8a,or 
dye,  when  good,  dries  bright. 

"  Blank  borders,  two  or  three  feet  wide, 
are  still  left  on  each  side  of  the  square,  and 
to  elaborate  the  ornamentation  of  these  so 
as  to  excite  applause  is  the  pride  of  every 
Fijian  lady.  There  is  now  an  entire  change 
of  apparatus.  The  operator  works  on  a  plain 
board;  the  red  dye  gives  place  to  a  jet  black; 
her  pattern  is  now  formed  by  a  strip  of  ba- 
nana leaf  placed  on  the  ujipe'r  surface  of  the 
cloth.  Out  of  the  leaf  is  cut  the  pattern,  not 
more  than  an  inch  long,  which  she  wishes 
to  print  upon  the  border,  and  holds  by  her 
fii-st  and  middle  finger,  pressing  it  down  with 
the  thumb.  Then,  taking  in  her  right  hand 
a  soft  pad  of  cloth  steeped  in  dye,  she  rubs 
it  firmly  over  the  stencil,  and  a  fair,  sharp 
figure  is  made. 

"The  practised  fingers  of  the  women 
move  quickly,  but  it  is  after  all  a  tedious 
process.  In  the  work  above  described,  the 
Lakemba  women  excel.  On  the  island  of 
Matuku  very  pretty  curtains  are  made,  but 
the  pattern  is  large,  and  covers  the  entire 
square,  while  the  spaces  between  the  black 
hnes  are  filled  in  with  red  and  yellow." 

We  now  pass  to  the  liku,  or  fringed  girdle 
of  the  women.  This  is  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, and   much   trouble    is  usually  ex- 


pended in  its  manufacture.  The  ordinary 
likus  are  little  inore  than  a  number  of  slight 
thongs  fixed  to  a  belt,  and  allowed  to  hang 
down  for  several  inches.  AVhen  worn,  it  is 
passed  round  the  waist  and  tied,  not  beliind 
but  on  one  side,  and  on  festivals  the  baric 
cord  by  which  it  is  fastened  is  allowed  to 
hang  so  low  that  it  often  trails  on  the  ground 
as  the  wearer  walks  along. 

The  thongs  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a  spe- 
cies of  hibiscus,  called  by  the  natives  vau 
and  used  for  many  purposes,  of  long  flexible 
roots  like  that  of  the  cascus  grass,  and  of 
diflerent  grasses.  One  kind  of  liku  which  is 
rather  fashionable,  is  made  of  a  vegetable 
parasite,  called  by  the  natives  wuloa.  The 
thongs  of  this  liku  are  not  thicker  than 
packthread,  and  when  fresh,  are  as  flexible 
as  silk.  In  process  of  time,  however,  they 
become  brittle,  and  are  apt  to  break.  The 
color  of  this  material  is  deep  glossy  black. 

There  are  in  my  collection  two  S|)ecinien8 
of  the  liku,  one  of  them  being  made  of  the 
fashionable  waloa.  The  other  is  the  com- 
mon liku.  It  is  made  of  split  grass,  the 
blades  of  which  are  more  than  three  feet  in 
length.  In  order  to  make  them  into  the 
garment  they  have  been  doubled,  and  the 
loops  woven  into  a  narrow  plaited  belt  of 
the  same  material.  The  Jjetter  kind  of  likus 
are,  however,  made  with  <iir  greater  care 
than  is  bestowed  on  this  article.  There  is 
but  little  diflerence  in  the  thongs,  the  chief 
labor  being  bestowed  on  the  belt.  In  some 
cases  the  belt  of  the  liku  is  four  inches  in 
width,  and  is  plaited  into  elegant  patterns 
plaiting  being  an  art  in  which  the  natives 
excel. 

In  general  shape  the  liku  never  varies 
being  worn  by  girls  and  women  alike.  As 
long  as  a  girl  is  unmarried,  she  wears  a  liku 
the  fringe  of  which  is  not  more  than  three 
inches  lu  depth,  and  the  whole  article  is  so 
scanty  that  when  tied  round  the  waist  tlie 
ends  do  not  meet  at  the  hips  by  several 
inches.  As  soon  as  the  girl  is  married,  she 
changes  her  liku  in  token  of  her  new  rank 
and  wears  a  garment  with  a  fringe  that 
leaches  half-way  to  her  knees,  and  which 
entirely  surrounds  the  body.  After  she  has 
become  a  mother,  she  wears  an  apron  which 
quite  reaches  to  the  knees,  and  sometimes 
falls  below  them. 
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Mats  of  various  kinds  are  made  by  the 
women,  and  they  display  as  much  ingenuity 
in  niat-malfing  as  in  the  manufacture  of  must. 
Mats  arc  employed  for  many  purposes.  The 
sails  of  the  Fijian  canoes  are  always  made 
of  matting,  which  is  woven  in  leng'ths  and 
tlieu  sewed  together  afterward,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  our  own  canvas  sails.  The  width 
of  the  strips  varies  from  two  to  four  feet,  and 
their  length  from  three  to  a  hundred  yards. 
On  an  average,  however,  the  usual  length  of 
these  strips  is  twenty  feet,  that  being  the 
ordinary  length  of  a  sail.  Sail  mats  arc 
necessarily  rather  coarse,  and  are  made  from 
tlie  leaf  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm. 

Then  there  are  floor-mats,  which  are  used 
as  carpets  in  the  houses.  These  .vary  in 
size  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  house, 
nut  twenty  feet  by  sixteen  is  a  very  ordinary 
measurement.  They  are  generally  adorned 
with  a  border  or  pattern  round  the  edges, 
this  border  being  about  six  inches  wide,  and 
often  decorated  with  feathers  and  scraps  of 
any  colored  material  that  can  be  procured. 
Mats  of  a  similar  character,  but  much  finer 
texture,  are  used  as  bedding;  the  best  kind, 
which  is  called  ono,  being  of  a  very  fine  tex- 
ture. 

The  native  love  of  ornament  is  in  no  way 
better  displayed  than  in  their  rope  and 
string  making.  The  best  rope  is  formed 
irom  several  strands  of  sinnet^  This  is  a  sort 
Qi  n!a!,.  made  irom  the  fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
rhe  fibre  is  carefully  removed  fVom  the  nut, 


baked,  and  combed  out  like  wool.  Cordage 
is  made  by  twisting  sinnet  together,  and 
some  of  the  Fijian  cords  are  neaily  as  thick 
as  a  cable,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary 
elasticity  and  strength.  The  sinnet  is  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  ottices,  houses  being 
built  and  the  planks  of  the  canoes  tied 
together  with  this  most  useful  material. 

When  made,  the  sinnet  is  made  into  great 
rolls,  some  of  them  being  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. Mr.  Williams  saw  one  which  was 
twelve  feet  long,  and  nearly  seven  feet  in 
diameter.  These  rollsare  differently  shaped, 
and  each  shape  is  known  by  its  own  name, 
such  as  the  double  cone,  the  plain  hank,  the 
oval  ball,  the  honeycomb  ball,  and  the  va- 
riegated roll.  These  rolls  are  given  as  pres- 
ents, and  offered  to  the  chiefs  as  tribute, 
togetlier  with  other  property.  Jn  the  large 
illustration  on  page  937,  which  represents  a 
tax-paying  scene,  one  or  two  of  these  rolls 
are  shown. 

Sinnet  is  the  favorite  material  for  net 
making,  but  as  it  is  costly,  nets  are  oflen 
constructed  of  the  hibiscus  bark.  Another 
material  is  a  sort  of  creeper  named  yaka, 
which  is  steeped  in  water  to  dissolve  the 
green  matter,  then  scraped  to  clean  the 
fibres,  and,  lastly,  twisted  into  strings.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  netting  needle  and 
mesh  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are 
employed  by  ourselves,  and  the  same  may 
bo  said  of  the  luesh  and  ueedio  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. 
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The  same  ingonultj'  in  plaiting  which  is 
expended  in  the  making  and  rolling  of  sin- 
net  asserts  itself  in  various  other  manufac- 
tures, such  as  basket  and  fan  making.  In 
the  latter  art  the  Fijian  excels,  and,  as  the 
fan  is  almost  as  important  to  the  Fijian  as 
to  the  Japanese,  much  play  of  fancy  is  ex- 
hibited in  fiui  making.  Dissimilar  as  are 
these  fans  in  shape,  tliere  is  always  a  sort  of 
character  about  them  which  denotes  their 
origin  to  a  practised  eye. 

1  have  a  si)ecimen  in  my  collection,  which 
is  a  very  good  type  of  the  Fijian  fan.  It  is 
two  feet  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  a 
foot  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  handle 
is  made  of  cocoa-nut  wood,  and  extends 
nearly  to  (ho  end  of  the  fan,  so  as  to  form  a 
support  through  its  entire  length.  It  is  fas- 
tened to  the  liui  by  double  bauds  of  the  finest 
and  most  beautifully  plaited  siimet.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  the  fan  is  composed  is  cocoa- 
nut  leaf,  divided  into  doubled  strips  about 
the  third  of  an  inch  in  width  near  the  base 
of  the  fan,  and  gradually  decreasing  toward 
its  tip.  A  strong  band  of  the  same  material 
runs  round  the  edges  of  the  fan,  and  the  two 
ends  of  thii*  l)and  are  secured  to  tlie  handle 
by  the  same  sinuet  as  has  been  just  men- 
tioned. 

Such  a  fan  as  this  is  employed  rather  as  a 
sunshade  or  parasol  than  a  fan,  and  is  held 
over  the  head  when  the  owner  happens  to 
be  seated  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  very  light, 
and  is  really  a  much  more  efticient  imple- 
ment than  its  appearance  intimates. 

The  form  of  the  fan  is  exceedingly  variable. 
Sometimes  they  are  triangular,  with  the 
handle  projecting  from  one  of  the  angles, 
and  sometimes  they  are  square,  but  with 
the  handle  passing  diagonally  across  them. 
Various  modifications  of  the  "battledoor  are 
in  much  favor,  and  there  is  one  form  which 
almost  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  Japan- 
ese handscreen. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  aborigines 
of  tropical  America,  such  as  the  Caribs,  the 
Accowais,  and  the  like,  make  fans  of  pre- 
cisely similar  material  and  structure,  except 
that  the  handle  is  not  separately  made  of 
wood,  but  is  formed  from  the   ends  of  the 
leaf-strips  of  which  the  implement  is  made. 
There  is  another  curious  article  of  m.anu- 
facturc  which  is  properly  Fijian,  but  extends 
through  several  of  the  Polynesian  group. 
It  is  the  orator's  flanper,  which  the  native 
holds  in  his  hand  while  he  speaks  in  council. 
An  engraving  showing  its  form  is  given  on 
the  94!»th  page.    The  handle  is  carved  into 
various  patterns,  and   mostly,  though  not 
invariably,  is  terminated  by  a  rude  repre- 
sentation   of  a  couple    of  human  figures 
seated  back  to  back.     Sometimes  the  entire 
handle  is  covered  with  sinnet,  plaited  in  the 
most  delicate  patterns,  as  none  but  a  Fijian 
can  plait.    The  tuft  at  the  end  is  formed  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  has  first  been  soaked 
in  water,  next  rolled  round  a  small  twig, 


and  then  dried.  When  it  is  unwound  iVom 
the  stick,  it  has  a  crisp,  wrinkled  appear- 
ance, very  like  that  of  the  Fijian's  hair,  and 
is  probably  intended  to  imitate  it.  In  the 
specimens  of  my  collection,  some  have  sin- 
net-covered  handles,  and  some  carved  hnn- 
dles,  while  some  have  the  tuft  black,  and 
others  sandy  red,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
hair  of  the  natives. 

In  their  basket  making,  the  Fijians  are 
equally  lavish  of  their  artistic  jjowers,  weav- 
ing them  in  patterns  of  such  elaborate  intri- 
cacy as  to  put  the  best  European  makers  to 
shame,  and  then,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  work  bestowed  upon  them,  cover- 
ing all  the  edges  with  sinnet,  braided  into 
really  artistic  jiatterns. 

In'deed,  the  Fijians  are  born  artists.  Their 
work,  although  "sometimes  grotesque,  is  al- 
ways artistic,  because  always  iippropriate. 
They  carry  this  feeling  of  art  into  the  mate- 
rial whose  plasticity  allows  the  greatest 
freedom  of  manipulation;  namely,  earthen- 
ware. Some  of  the  vessels  which  are  in- 
tended for  cooking  are  quite  plain,  while 
others  which  are  made  for  other  purposes 
are  of  elegant  shape,  and  covered  with  orna- 
ments. Mr.  Williams  suggests,  with  much 
probability,  that  the  cooking  pots  are  made 
in  imitation  of  the  cells  of  a  species  of  black 
bee  which  inhabits  the  Fiji  group  of  islands. 
Several  specimens  of  Fijian  pottery  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  As'examplcs  of  intui- 
tive art  they  are  far  superior  in  outline  and 
ornament  to  the  generality  of  decorated 
earthenware  in  civilized  countries.  A  con- 
ventional imitation  of  nature  is  the  principle 
Avhich  is  employed  by  the  Fijian  potters, 
who  find  their  chief  patterns  in  llowers, 
leaves,  and  fruits,  thus  obtaining  the  most 
graceful  curves,  joined  to  great  certainty 
and  precision  of  outline. 

Rude  as  is  the  manipulation  of  the  potter, 
and  coarse  as  is  the  material,  the  design  of 
the  vessel  is  sure  to  be  bold  and  vigorous, 
putting  to  shame  the  feeble  prettiness  with 
which  we  are  too  familiar  in  this  country. 
Going  to  nature  for  their  models,  the  Fijian 
potters  display  a  wonderful  power,  fertility, 
and  originality  of  design.  In  any  country, 
an  artisf  who  really  studies  nature  is  sure 
to  produce  works  that  are  fresh  and  original; 
,nd  in  a  country  like  Fiji,  which  is  within 
the  tropics,  and  in  which  the  magnificent 
vegetation  of  the  tropics  springs  up  jn  luxu- 
riant profusion,  it  is  likely  that  an  artist, 
however  rude  he  may  be,  who  studies  in 
such  a  school,  will  produce  works  of  genuine 
merit.    ■ 

The  art  of  pottery  is  confined  to  the 
women,  and  is  practically  restricted  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  fishermen.  Tlie 
material  employed  by  them  is  a  red  or  blue 
chiy  mixed  with  sand,  and  their  implements 
are  merely  an  annular  cushion,  a  flat  stone, 
one  or  two  wooden  scrapers,  a  round  stone 
to  hold  against  the  inside  of  the  vessel^  and 
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a  sharp  stick.  They  have  no  wheel:  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  such  disadvantages,  they  con- 
trive to  produce  vessels  so  true  in  outline 
tliat  few  persons,  unless  they  are  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  pottery,  could  believe 
that  they  were  merely  rounded  by  the  eye 

The  shapes  of  nearly  all  the  vessels  are 
very  elegant,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  from 
tlie  models  employed  by  the  maker.    Thev 
arc  often  wonderfully  elaborate  specimens 
ol    workmanship.       Permanently    covered 
vessels,  with  a  hole  in  the  lid,  are  very  com- 
m  in,  anil  Mr.  Williams  saw  one  jar  as  larije 
as  a  hogshead,  that  was  furnished  with  four 
openings  for   the    puniose    of  filling   and 
emptying  it  ranidly.    The  most  remarkable 
exiimi)lea  are  the  compound  vessels,  several 
lioing  united  together  at  the  point  where 
tliey  touch,  and  further  connected  by  arched 
liandles.    In  some  cases;  even  the  handles 
are  hollow,  and  have  an  opening  at  the  ton 
so  that  the  vessels  can  be  filled  or  emptied 
through  them.     This  compound  form   has 
lately  boon  cojiied  by  Europeans. 

Considering  the  amount  of  labor  and  artis- 
tic skill  which  18  given  to  pottery,  it  is  a  pitv 
that  the  natives  are  not  better  off  for  mate- 
ria and  firing.  Tiie  material  is  very  coarse 
and  the  very  imperfect  mode  of  bakiu"'  fails 
to  give  to  the  vessels  the  hard  and  almost 
imperishable  quality  which  distinguishes 
properly  prepared  earthenware. 

After  the  vessels  have  been  shaped,  and 
the  decorative  patterns  traced  on  them  with 
a  sliarp  stick,  they  are  placed  on  the  ground 
close  together,  hut  not  touching  each  other 
and  covered  witli  a  nuantity  of  dried  leaves' 
glass,  reeds,  and  similar  materials.  The 
pile  IS  then  lighted,  and  when  it  has  burned 
itsi'lt  out  the  bakia^is  supposed  to  be  fin- 
isliod.  Those  pots  that  are  to  be  glazed  are 
rubbed,  while  still  hot,  with  kawri,  the  same 
resm  winch  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  New  Zealand. 
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As  may  be  expected  in  an  island  popula- 
tion the  Fijians  are  expert  fishermenrand 
employ  various  means  of  securing  their  prev 
Xots,  weighted  at  one  edo;e  with  shells  and 
floated  at  the  other  with  pieces  of  light 
wood,  are  much  used  ;  and  so  are  the  hook 
lie  creel,  nnrl  the  weir.  In  some  places  a 
very  remarkab  e  net,  or  rather  an  imitation 
ot  a  net,  called  the  rau,  is  used.  To  the 
long,  flexible  stems  ,.f  creepers  are  fastened 
a  quantity  of  split  cocoa-nut  leaves,  ITTto 
make  a  f^r  uge  of  considerable  ceju/  an3 

y  g'-e=it  length,  one  of  these  raus  some- 

on,on"'"'T'!"l"*'''''"^->'  ^*^"  thousand  feet 
iiom  one  end  to  the  other 

When  completed,  tlie  rau  is  taken  out  to 
ea  and  thrown  into  the  water,  the  ends 
eing  attached  to  canoes,  which'  stretch 
IJuV'^^'^  l'»e-  V''y  "'<^°  ™«ke  for  a 
Sn  h  ''fr''  '^^"'='^  "'«  r"*"  can  be 
3;^"^^  "'*'"  ^'^P^"'"''  ^"  the  fish  by 
smaller  nets  or  spears.    Sometimes  they  do 


not  trouble  themselves   to  return   to   the 

the'fl'sl^,'  •""«  '^'%  'i^^  ^"""^"^  in  a  cirde' 
the  fish  bein^  so  afraid  of  the  leafy  fiinjee 
that  they  avoid  it,  and  keep  themselves  in 
the  middle  of  the  toils. 

in^h,X'°fi"P?'""'  of  the  net  is,  however, 
in  tui  tie  fishing,  a  sjport  which  may  be 
a  mos^t  called  an  art.  ^^he  turtle  fishers  sup- 
ply  themselves  with  sinnet  nets,  some  ten 
feet  in  width,  and  one  or  two  hundred  vards 
in  length  While  the  turtle  are  foSg 
upon  the  shore,  the  fishermen  carry  out  thS 
net  and  shoot  it  to  seaward,  so  that  when 
the  turtle  returns  to  the  sea  after  feeding,  it 
IS  sure  to  be  intercepted  by  the  net,  w^ch 
as  large  meshes,  in  order  to  entangle  the 
nippers  of  the  reptile. 

.  When  the  fishermen  feel  that  the  turtle 
IS  fairly  caught  they  proceed  to  get  it  on 
board  a  task  of  very  great  difliculty  and 
some  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  turtle  is  in  its 
own  clement,  and  the  men  are  obliged  to 
dive  and  conduct  their  operations  under 
water.  The  most  active  diver  tries  to  seize 
the  end  of  one  of  the  fore-flippers,  and  pulls 
It  violently  downward,  knowing  that  the 
instinctive  desire  to  rid  itself  of  the  incon- 
venience will  cause  the  rei)tile  to  rise.  Of 
course  the  diver  can  only  retain  his  hold  for 
a  limited  time,  but  as  soon  as  ho  rises  to  the 

Should  the  turtle  be  a  vicious  one,  as  is  often 
the  case  one  of  the  divers  grasps  it  across 
the  head,  fixing  his  finger  and  thumb  in  the 
sockets  of  the  eyes,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
creature  from  doing  mischief. 

•  'l'''?ig  ^^^'^^f  th"s  hampered,  the  turtle 
rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  .seized  by  the 
otiier  fishermen  who  are  in  the  canoe 
liauled  on  board,  and  laid  on  its  back  in 
wlncn  jiosition  it  is  utterly  helpless.  The 
successful  fishermen  then  "blow  loud  blasts 
of  triumph  on  their  conch-shell  trumpets, 
and  bring  their  prize  to  land. 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  men 
who  are  employed  in  this  pursuit,  the  men 
almost  invariably  fish  in  parties,  who  ai-e 
.engaged    by   some   individual.     Sometimes 
they  are  the  servants  of  a  chief,  and  fish  on 
I  his  account,  all  the  captured  turtles  belon^'- 
nig  to  him,  but  the  fishermen  always  receive 
a  present  of  some  kind  when   they  have 
been  successful.    Should  the  fishers  be  free 
men,  they  hire  themselves,  their  nets,  and 
canoe  to  some  one  who  will  pay  the  reo'ular 
price,  for  which  they  are  bound  to  make  ten 
expeditions.    Should  thev  be  entirely  unsuc- 
cossful,  they  get  nothing,"  but  each  time  that 
they  bring  a  turtle  ashore   thev  receive  a 
present  from  the  hirer,  who  is  obliged,  after 
the  completion  of  the  fishing,  to  give  the 
men  a  handsome  present.    Sometimes  sev- 
eral turtles  are  taken  in  a  single  day;  but  the 
business  is  a  very  precarious  one,  even  the 
best  fishermen  returning  aay  after  day  with- 
out catching  a  single  turtle. 
Some  of  the  modes  of  catching  the  turtle 
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a^e  very  ingenious.  When  the  men  have 
no  net,  they  chase  the  reptile  as  they  best 
can,  keeping  the  shadow  of  the  sail  just 
behind  it  so  as  to  frighten  it,  and  keep  it 
continually  on  the  move.  They  will  pursue 
It  m  this  way  for  a  long  time,  until  the 
creature  is  so  exhausted  that  it  can  be  cap- 
tured by  a  few  divers  without  the  aid  of  a 
net.  When  brought  home,  the  turtles  are 
kept  in  pens  and  killed  as  wanted. 

Although  the  flesh  of  the  turtle  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  the  green  fat  is  appreciated 
nearly  as  much  as  in  England,  the  chief 
value  of  the  turtle  lies  in  its  shell,  the  thir- 
teen plates  of  which  are  called  a  "  head,"  and 
sold  to  the  traders  by  weight.  A  "  head  " 
weighing  three  pouncls  is  a  fair  one,  a  head 
that  weighs  four  pounds  is    exceptionally 

food,  while  one  that  exceeds  five  pounds  is 
ardly  ever  seen. 

The  dangers  that  beset  the  turtle  fishery 
are  many.  Chief  among  them  is  the  shark 
which  18  very  plentiful  on  these  coasts,  and 
which  IS  equally  fond  of  men  and  turtle,  so 
that  when  it  sees  a  turtle  entangled  in  the 
net  it  makes  an  attack,  and  is  as  likely  to 
take  off  the  limb  of  one  of  the  divers  as  to 
seize  the  reptile.  Another  fertile  source  of 
danger  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  coral 
reefs,  which  form  the  principal  shores  of 
these  islands.  They  are  full  of  hollows  and 
crannies,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
diver  becomes  entangled  in  them,  and  is  not 
able  to  extricate  himself  in  time  to  save  his 
life. 

As  the  canoes  return  home  after  turtle 
fishing,  the  women  come  down  to  the  shore 
and  meet  them.  Should  the  expedition  be 
successful,  the  men  return  with  son^s  and 
shouts  of  triumph,  as  if  they  were  bringing 
home  the  bodies  of  slain  foes,  on  which 
occasion,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  scene 
pi  horrid  rejoicing  takes  place.  Should  they 
be  unsuccessful,  they  return  in  sad  silence. 

In  the  former  case,  the  women  welcome 
the  successful  fishermen  with  songs  and 
dances,  and  sometimes  become  rather  rou"-h 
in  the  exuberance  of  their  delight.  Mr. 
Williams  once  witnessed  an  amusing  scene, 
in  which  the  women  brought  a  quantity  of 
oitter  oranges  down  to  the  shore,  and  when 
the  fishermen  were  about  to  land,  pelted 
them  so  mercilessly  that  the  men  were  in 
self-defence  obliged  to  drive  their  aggressors 
ofl'  the  beach. 

,  As  the  canoe  has  so  often  beVn  mentioned 
in  connection  with  fishing,  it  will  be  now 
described.  In  principle  it  resembles  the 
torm  which  prevails  among  the  great  Polv- 
nesion  group,  though  in  detail  it  differs  from 
many  of  the  ordinary  vessels.  All  the  canoes 
possess  modifications  of  the  outrigger,  but 
the  best  example  is  the  double  canoe^  where 
two  boats  are  placed  side  by  side  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  of  them  acts  as  the  out- 
"^ger  and  the  other  as  the  canoe. 
li  the  reader  will  refer  to  illuatration  No. 


1,  on  the  924th  page,  he  will  be   able   to 
understand  the  jgeneral  appearance  of  this 
curious  vessel.    The  two  canoes  are  covered 
over,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  water,  and  are 
connected  by  a  platform  which  projects  over 
the  outer  edges  of  both  boats,    itatchwavs 
are  cut  through  the  platform,  so  as  to  enable 
the  sailors  to  pass  into  the  interior  of  the 
canoes.     In    the    illustration    a    man    is 
seen  emerging  from  the  hatch  of  the  outer 
canoe.    Upon  this  platform  is  erected  a  sort 
of  deck-house  for  the  principal  person  on 
board,  and  on  the  top  of'  the  deck-house  is  a 
platform,  on  which  stands  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  so  that  he  may  give  his  orders  from 
this  elevated  position,  like  the  captain  of  a 
steamboat    on   the    paddle-box    or  bridge 
This  position  also  enables  him  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  turtle,  if  they  should  be  en- 
gaged  in  the  profitable  chase  of  that  reptile. 
The  mode  of  managing  the  vessel  is  ex- 
tremely ingenious.    The  short  mast  works 
on  a  pivot  at  the  foot,  and  can  be  slacked 
over  to  either  end  of  the  vessel.    When  the 
canoe  is  about  to  get  under  way,  the  long 
yard  is  drawn  up  to  the  head  of  the  mast 
and  the  latter  inclined,  so  that  the  mast  the 
yard,  and  the  deck  form  a  triangle.    Tlie 
halyards  are  then  made  fast,  and  act  as 
stays.     When  the  vessel  is  wanted  to  go 
about,  the  mast  is  slacked  off  to  the  other 
end,  so  that  the  stern  becomes  the  bow  the 
tack  and  the  sheet  change  places,  and  away 
goes  the  vessel  on  the  other  course. 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  canoe  sails 
equally  well  in  either  direction,  and,  there- 
fore, that  it  can  be  steered  from  either  end 
The  rudder  is  a  very  large  oar,  some  twenty 
feet  m  length,  of  which  the  blade  occupies 
eight,  and  is  sixteen  inches  wide.    The  lev- 
erage of  such  an  oar  is  tremendous,  and,  in 
a  stiff  gale,  several  men  are  required  to 
work  It.    In  order  to  relieve  them  in  some 
degree,  rudder-bands  are  used;    but  even 
with  this  assistance  the  men   have  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  canoe  to  her  course, 
and  are  nearly  sure  to  receive  some  very 
sharp  blows  in  the  side  from  the  handle  of 
the  steering  oar.    Sometimes  a  sudden  o-ust 
of  wind,  or  a  large  wave,  will  bring  round 
the    rudder  with   such  violence    that    the 
handle  strikes  a  man  in  the  side  and  kills 
him.    With  all  these  drawbacks,  canoe  sail- 
ing is  a  favorite  occupation  with  the  Fijians, 
who  are   as    merry  as    possible  while   on 
board,    singing    songs    to    encourage    the 
steersman,  watching  the  waves  and  giving 
notice  of  them,  and  adding  to  the  joyous 
tumult  by  beating  any  drum  that  they  may 
happen  to  have  on  board.    Even  when  the 
wind  fails,  and  the  canoe  has  to  be  propelled 
by  poling  if  she  should  be  in  shoal  water, 
or  by  sculling  if  she  should  be  too  far  out  at 
sea  for  the  poles,  the  crew  do  their  work  in 
gangs,  which  are  relieved  at  regular  inter- 
vals, those  who  are  resting  singing  songs 
and  encouraging  those  who  are  at  work. 
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Sculling  one  of  these  large  canoes  is 
rather  heavy  work,  the  great  paddles  being 
worked  from  side  to  side  in  perfect  unison 
the  men  moving  their  feet  in  accordance 
with  the  rhythm  of  their  comrades'  song. 
As  many  as  eight  sculls  are  sometimes 
employed  at  the  same  time,  should  the 
canoe  be  a  large  one  and  the  crew  tolerably 
numerous.  The  sculling  oars  pass  through 
holes  in  the  deck,  an  equal  number  being 
out  fore  and  aft. 

The  mode  of  building  these  canoes  is  so 
ingenious  that  I  will  try  to  describe  it 
though  without  a  plentiful  use  of  diagrams 
description  is  very  difficult.  Canoes  of 
moderate  size  are  cut  out  of  single  logs; 
and  in  these  there  is  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  remark.  But  when  the  native 
ship-builder  wishes  to  construct  one  of  the 
great  war  canoes,  he  has  to  exercise  all 
the  skill  of  his  craft. 

Here  it  must  bo  mentioned  that  the 
canoe  makers  form  a  sort  of  clan  of  their 
own,  and  have  their  own  chief,  who  is 
always  a  man  eminent  for  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  experienced  Fijians  know  the 
workmanship  of  these  men  as  well  as  our 
artists  know  the  touch  and  style  of  a  cele- 
brated sculptor  or  painter,  and  contemplate 
both  the  man  and  his  workmanship  with 
respectful  admiration. 

The  first  process  in  canoe  building  is  to 
lay  the  keel,  which  is  made  of  several  pieces 
of  wood  carefully  "  scarfed  "  together;  and 
upon  it  the  planking  is  fixed,  without  re- 
quiring ribs,  as  in  our  boats.  The  most 
ingenious  part  of  boat  building  is  the  way 
that  the  planks  are  iastened,  or  rather  tied 
together,  without  a  vestige  of  the  sinnet 
appearing  on  the  outside.  Along  the  inside 
edge  of  each  plank  runs  a  bold  flange 
through  which  a  number  of  holes  are  bored 
downward  at  regular  distances,  so  that 
when  two  planks  are  placed  together,  the 
holes  in  the  Hanges  exactly  coincide,  and  a 
cord  can  be  run  through  them. 

When  a  plank  has  been  made,  and  all  the 
flange  holes  bored,  the  edges  are  smeared 
with  a  sort  of  white  pitch,  upon  which  is 
laic!  a  strip  of  tine  masi.  This  of  course 
covers  the  holes,  which  are  reopened  by 
means  of  a  small  fire-stick.  The  planks 
thus  prepared  are  called  "  vonos."  When 
the  vouo  is  ready,  it  is  lifted  to  its  place, 
and  very  carefully  adjusted,  so  that  all  the 
holes  exactly  coincide.  The  best  and  strong- 
est siiinet  is  next  passed  eight  or  ten  times 
through  the  hole,  dniwn  as  tight  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  tied.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
tore,  that  all  the  tying  is  done  inside  the 
vessel.  In  order  to  tighten  the  sinnet  still 
more,  a  number  of  little  wedges  are  inserted 
Hnder  it  in  different  directions,  and  are 
driven  home  with  the  mallet. 

By  this  pro(!Pss  the  planks  are  brought  so 
tightly  together^  that,  when  the  carpenter 
come.i  to  smooth  off  the  outside  of  the  ves- 


sel with  his  adze,  he  often  has  to  look  very 
closely  before  he  can  see  the  line  of  junc- 
tion. Caulking  is  therefore  needless,  the 
white  pitch  and  masi  rendering  the  junction 
of  the  planks  completely  waterproof.  The 
vonos  are  by  no  means  equal  in  size,  some 
being  twenty  feet  in  length,  while  others 
are  barely  thirty  inches,  but  all  are  con- 
nected in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

The  gunwales,  and  other  parts  above  the 
water  mark,  do  not  require  so  much  care, 
and  are  fastened  without  flanges,  a  strip  of 
\yood  or  "  bead  "  being  laid  upon  the  junc- 
tion, and  the  sinnet  bands  passing  over  and 
over  it  and  drawn  tight  with  wedges,  and 
the  holes  carefully  caulked  with  fibre  and 
pitch.  When  the  canoe  is  completed,  it  is 
beautifully  finished  off,  the  whole  of  the 
outside  being  first  carefully  trimmed  with 
the  adze,  and  then  polished  with  pumice 
stone,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of 
one  piece  of  wood. 

Ornament  is  freely  used  in  the  best 
canoes,  especially  in  the  two  projecting 
ends,  which  are  carved  in  patterns,  and 
frequentlv  inlaid  with  white  shells  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Ovulum  or  egg  shells. 
This  form  of  canoe  has  gradually  super- 
seded the  more  clumsy  forms  that  were 
once  in  use  in  Tonga  and  the  neighboring 
islands.  The  Tongans  often  made  voyages 
to  Fiji,  being  better  and  bolder  sailors, 
though  their  canoes  were  inferior;  and, 
having  been  struck  with  the  superiority  of 
Fijian  boat-building,  have  by  degrees  built 
their  own  vessels  after  Fijian  models.  Be- 
ing also  remarkably  good  carpenters,  they 
liave^  taken  to  boat  building  even  in  Fifi 
itself,  and  have  in  a  great  measure  ousted 
the  native  builders,  being  able  to  work  bet- 
ter and  quicker,  and  for  less  pay. 

In  spite  of  their  excellent  canoes,  and 
their  skill  in  managing  their  vessels,  the 
Fijians  are  not  bold  sailors,  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Williams,  "  none  have  yet  taken  their 
canoes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
group."  He  knew  one  old  man  named  Toa- 
levu  (Great  Fowl)  who  had  a  fancy  that  he 
could  make  a  profitable  trading  expedition 
westward,  and  who  accordincly  loaded  his 
canoe  with  pottery  and  masi,  and  started 
off.  After  two  or  three  days,  however,  he 
became  frightened,  and  made  the  best  of 
his  way  back  again,  only  to  become  a  stand- 
ing warning  to  rash  voyagers.  Yet  in 
waters  which  they  know  'the  Fijians  are 
excellent  sailors,  and  the  women  appear  to 
be  as  bold  and  skilful  as  the  men,  assisting 
in  steering,  managing  the  sail,  and  even  in 
the  laborious  task  of  sculling  or  poling. 

Owing  to  their  excellence  in  canoe  build- 
ing, the  Fijians  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
other  islands,  supplying  them  not  only  with 
the  canoes,  but  with  the  masts,  sails,  sinnet, 
and  other  nautical  appliances,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  whales'  teeth,  shells,  weapoD-^. 
and  other  valued  commodities. 
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Owing  to  the  peographical  nature  of  the 
Fiji  «roup,  which  consists  of  soveu  grouus 
of  ishinds.  sonio  of  thcin  very  large  and 
some  very  sninll,  the  mode  of  government 
has  never  lieen  monarchical,  the  country 
being  ruled  by  a  number  of  chiefs  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  according  to  the  amount 
of  territory  over  which  their  sway  extended. 
The  various  islands  had  in  former  days  but 
little  connection  with  each  other.  At  the 
present  time,  more  intercourse  takes  place, 
and  in  one  instance  the  visit  involves  a  sin- 
gular and  ludicrous  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  gods  belonging  to  Somo-somo, 
named  Ng-gurai,  went  to  visit  Mbau  a  snot 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Viti  Lemi,  one  of  the 
greater  islands,  and  to  nav  his  respects  to 
tlie  god  of  that  place.  lie  was  accompanied 
by  a  Vuna  god  named  Vatu-Mundre,  who 
gave  him  a  bamboo  by  way  of  a  vessel,  and 
undertook  to  guide  him  on  his  journey. 
Ng-gurai  then  entered  into  the  body  of  "a 
nU.,  seated  himself  on  the  bamboo,  and  set 
off  on  his  journev.  After  they  had  sailed 
for  some  time,  Ng-gurai  lost  his  way  on 
account  of  wanting  to  call  at  every  island 


wl'i^  i'^'if^'Lu"**  \'  last,  just  as  he  ar-  paaaie  m  a  sitimg  position.    To  keep  up 
nved  on  tlie  Mbau  shore, le  was  washed  the  sail  or  to  paddfe  In  the  usual  Sim 
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off  the  bamboo  and  nearly  drowned  in  the 
surf. 

From  this  fate  he  was  rescued  by  a  Mbau 
woman,  who  took  him  into  the  chiefs  house, 
and  put  him  among  the  cooks  on  the  hearth, 
where  he  sat  shivering  for  four  days.  Meau- 
while,  Vatu-Mundro  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion, and  was  received  in  royal  manner  by 
the  Mbau  god,  who  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
him  to  become  triliutary  to  him. 

After  %  proper  interval,  the  Mbau  god 
returned  tlie  visit  of  Vatu-Muudre,  who  had 
craftily  greased  tlie  path,  so  that  when  his 
visitor  became  animated,  his  feet  slipped, 
and  he  fell  on  his  back.  Vatu-Mundre  then 
took  advantage  of  his  situation,  and  forced 
his  visitor  to  become  his  tributary. 

In  consequence  of  this  affair,  the  MI)au 
people  pay  a  homage  to  the  natives  of  Vuna, 
but  indemnify  themselves  by  exacting  a  most 
humiliating  homage  from  the  men  of  Somo- 
somo,  though  in  fact  Somo-somo  is  the 
acknowledged  superior  of  Vuna. 

Whenever  a  bomo-somo  canoe  goes  to 
Mbau,  the  sail  must  be  lowered  at  a  certain 
distance  from  shore,  and  the  crew  must 
paddle  in  a  sitting  position.    To  keep  up 


THE  VASU. 


owned  in  the 


poHttion  would  cost  them  their  lives.  As 
«oon  OH  they  come  within  hearing  of  the 
nhorc  they  have  to  shout  the  Tama, ».  e.  the 
rov('rontial  Halutntion  of  an  inferior  to  a 
suncrior,  and  to  reiterate  it  at  short  inter^  als 
Arrived  on  shore,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  a  house,  hut  are  kept  in  the  open  air 
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(or  four  (hiys,  during  which  time  they  are 
their  worst  dresses,  move 


obliged  to  wear  „,  «..»«.-»,  move 

ahout  in  a  stooping  attitude,  and  to  say  the 
Tama  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  in  iini- 
talion  of  the  shivering  rat-god.  After  the 
Our  days  have  expired,  they  may  enter 
hmises  and  dress  in  better  clothes,  but  are 
SI  1  obliged  to  walk  in  a  half-bent  attitude. 
Wlion  a  Mbau  man  meets  one  of  these 
crouching  visitors,  he  cries  out,  "IIoI  IIoI  " 
111  a  .leering  manner,  and  asks  the  Somo- 
mmio  man  whether  his  god  is  yet  at  liberty. 
The  unfortunate  visitor  is  then  obliged  to 
place  his  hand  on  his  heart,  stoop  half-wav 
to  the  ground,  and  say  humbly  thatNg-gurai 
18  allowed  his  liberty,  ^ 

Naturally  disliking  this  oppressive  and 
humiliating  custom,  the  peoiilo  of  Sonio- 
somohave  of  late  years  managed  to  evade 
It  hy  means  of  foreign  vessels.  The  eustmn 
of  lowering  the  sail  and  paddling  while 
seated  was  not  binding  on  people  of  other 
countries    and  so  they  contrived  to  visit 

still,  English  ship-boats. 

Of  late  years  the  government  has  assumed 
a  iLMHial  aspect,  the  chiefs  of  large  districts 
being  considered  as  kings,  and  having  under 
tluMii  a  number  of  inferior  chiefs  who  are 
tributary  to  them,  and  bound  to  furnish  men 
and  arms  when  the  king  declares  war.    Ac- 
cordn-  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  Fijians  may  be 
ranked  under    six  distinct   orders.     First 
come  the  kings,  and  next  to  them  the  chiefs 
of  separate  large  islands  or  districts.    Then 
come  the  chiefs  of  towns,  the  priests,  and 
tlie  Mata-m-vanuas,  or  aides-de-camp  of  the 
great  chiefs.    Next  to  them  come  the  chiefs 
of  professions,  such  as  canoe  building  and 
turtle  fishing,  and  with  them  are  ranked 
any  distinguished  warriors  of  low  birth. 
Ihe  (ifth  rank  includes  all  the  commonalty, 
and  the  sixth  consists  of  the  slaves,  who  are 
always  captives.  ' 

As  is  often  the  case  in  countries  where 
po  ygamy  is  practised,  the  law  of  descent 
?or  nf  M«T"''  the  female  line,  the  succes- 
sor of  the  king  or  chief  being  always  the  son 
of  a  woman  of  high  rank. 

The  oddest  part  of  Fijian  political  econ- 
omy IS  the  system  of  Vasu,  or  nephew  -  a 
a    ied  'f^/f  ""^^  \  ^^^^^nh^(i  as  nepotism 

Mr  Wii  r„  "'.°  ^'l''^"*?"*    P°««''^'«   extreme. 
Mr.  Wil  lams's  description  of  the  Vasu  is 

cL«  nf  t'K  "'  ''r«T'  ?  *'"«  of  o*"ce  in  the 
th!  »^f       ?*'®'  '^h*'  *"  80™e  locilities  has 
wlmf«vlfi!"'*'"v.^''y  P"^",ege  of  appropriating 
Whatever  he  chooses  belonging  to  his  uncle 
or  those  under  hh  uncle's  porvcr.  ' 


"  Vasus  arc  of  three  kinds  :  the  Yarn- 
Umkex,  the  Vam-kiti  and  the  Vmu  ;  —  the 
last  18  a  common  name,  belonging  to  any 
nup  lew  whatever.  Vasu-taiikci  is  a  tenia 
applied  to  any  Vasu  whos(>  mother  is  a  lady 

*  r  »lr^.  '**"''  '"  ^^''''=''  '"'  was  born.  The  fac-t 
of  Mbau  being  at  tlu;  h(;ad  of  Fijian  rank 
gives  the  Queen  of  Mbau  a  pre-eminence 
over  al  I'ljian  ladies,  and  her  son  a  place 
nominally  over  all  Vasus. 
"  No  material  diflerenco  exists  between  the 
power  of  a  Vasu-taukei  and  u  V.-wu-levu 
whicli  latter  title  is  given  to  ev(!ry  Vasu 
born  of  a  woman  of  rank,  and  having  a  first- 
class  chief  for  his  father.  A  Vasu-tnukel 
can  claim  anything  belonging  to  a  native  of 
lus    mother's  land,  excepting    the    wives, 


home,  and  land  of  a  chief.  Vasus  cannot 
bo  considered  apart  fi-om  the  civil  polity  of 
the  group,  forming,  as  they  do,  one  of  its  in- 
tegral  parts,  and  sujjplying  the  high-pressure 
power  of  Fijian  despotism. 

"  In  grasping  at  dominant  influence,  the 
chiefs  have  created  a  ])ower,  which  ever  and 
anon  turns  round  and  grips  them  with  no 
gentle  hand.    However  high  a  chief  may 
rank,  however  powerful  a  king  may  be,  if  he 
has  a  nephew,  he  has  a  master,  one  who 
will  not  be  content  with  the  name,  but  who 
will   exercise  his  prerogative  to  the  full 
seizing  whatever  will  take  his  fancy,  regard- 
less of  Its  value  or  the  owner's  inconven- 
lence  m  its  loss.    Resistance  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  objection  is  only  offered  in 
extreme  cases.    A  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  Vasu  occurred  in  the  ca«e  of 
rhokonauto,  a  Rewa  chief,  who,  durin<r  » 
quarrel  with  an  uncle,  used   the  ri^ht^of 
Vasu,  and  actually  supplied   himself  with 
ammunition  from  his  enemy's  stores. 
_   "  Descending  in  the  social  scale,  the' Vasu 
18  a  hindrance  to  industry,  few  being  willing 
to  labor  unrewarded  for  another's  benefit 
One  Illustration  will  suffice.    An  industrious 
uncle  builds  a  canoe  in  which  he  has  not 
made    half-a-dozen    trips,    when    an    idfe 
nephew  mounts  the  deck,  sounds  his  trum- 
pet-shell,  and  the  blast  announces   to  all 
within  hearing  that  the  canoe  has  that  in- 
stant changed  masters." 

The  Vasu  of  a  king  is  necessarily  a  per- 
sonage of  very  great  importance  ;  and  when 
he  acts  as  delegate  for  the  king,  he  is  in- 
vested for  the  time  with  royal  dignity.    He 
IS  sent,  for  example,  to  other  places  to  col- 
ect  property,  which  is  handed  over  to  his 
king  as  tribute  ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  check 
wliich   the  king  has  over  him,  he    might 
be  tempted  to  enrich  himself  by  exact?n<^ 
more  from  the  people  than  they  ought  to 
give.    In  this  case,  however,  the  Vasu  is 
held  amenable  to  the  king,  and  should  he 
exceed  his  proper  powers,  is  heavily  fined, 
laxes,  to  which  reference  is  here  made 
are  paid   in  a  manner  difi-ering  materially 
trom  the  mode  adopted   in  mon-  nivil.»ed 
countries.    In  Europe,  lor  example,  no  one 
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pays  a  w*  IP  ho  can  poiftlbly  escape  from  it, 
and  tho  visits  of  the  tax-gatherer  are  looked 
upon  as  periodical  vexatious.  In  Fiji  the 
case  is  (liderent.  Peot)lo  take  a  pride  in 
payinj,'  taxes,  and  the  days  of  pavment  are 
days  of  high  festival. 

On  the  ajipointcd  day  the  king  prepares  a 
great  feast,  and  the  people  aasemhle  in  vast 
multitudes  with  their  goods,  such  as  rolls  of 
sinnet,  niasi,  Avhales'  teeth,  reeds,  women's 
dresses  — and  often  accompanied  by  their 
wearers  —  ornaments,  weapons,  and  the  like, 
and  present  themselves  in  turn  before  the 
king.  Each  man  is  clad  in  his  very  best 
raiment,  is  painted  in  the  highest  style  of 
art,  and  displays  the  latest  fashion  in  hair- 
dressing.  With  songs  and  dances  the  people 
approach  their  monarch,  and  lay  their  pres- 
ents before  him,  returning  to  the  banquet 
which  he  has  prepared  for  them. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
animated  scene  than  that  which  occurs  when 
the  tribute  from  a  distant  place  is  taken  to 
tho  king,  especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
valuable  article,  such  as  a  large  war  canoe, 
is  presented  as  part  of  the  tribute.  A  fleet 
of  cauoes,  contaming  several  hundred  people 
and  great  quantities  of  property,  makes  its 
appearance  oft"  the  coast,  and  is  received  with 
great  hosnitality,  as  well  may  be  the  case. 
The  king  having  seated  himself  on  a  large 
masi  cari)et,  the  principal  chief  of  the  trib- 
ute bear(»rs  comes  before  him,  accompanied 
by  his  men  bringing  the  presents  with  them 
in  proper  ceremonial,  the  chief  himself  car- 
rying, in  the  folds  of  his  robe,  a  whale's 
tooth,  which  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of 
the  canoe  which  is  about  to  bo  presented, 
and  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
canoe  which  it  represents. 

Approaching  the  king  with  the  prescribed 
gestures,  the  chief  kneels  before  him,  and 
tarst  oft'ers  to  his  master  all  the  property 
which  has  been  deposited  on  the  ground. 
He  then  takes  from  the  folds  of  bis  volu- 
minous dress,  which,  as  tho  reader  may  re- 
member, is  often  several  hundred  feet  in 
length,  the  whale's  tooth,  and  makes  an 
appropriate  speech.  He  con>pUmentfi  the 
king  on  the  prosperity  which  is  enjoyed  by 
all  districts  under  his  sway,  acknowledging 
their  entire  submission,  &nd  hoping  that 
they  may  be  allowed  to  live  in  order  to 
build  canoes  for  him.  As  an  earnest  of  this 
wish,  he  presents  the  king  with  a  new  canoe, 
and,  so  sayinf^,  he  gives  the  king  the  sym- 
bolical whale's  tooth,  calling  it  by  the  name 
of  the  vessel.  On  receiving  the  tooth,  the 
king  gracio-.isly  gives  them  his  permission 
to  live,  whereupon  all  present  clap  their 
hands  and  shout,  the  cry  of  the  receivers 
being  diflerent  from  that  which  is  employed 
by  the  givers. 

Ill  the  following  illustration  one  of  these 
animated  scenes  is  represented. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  is  the  king  seated  on 
the  maai  carpet,  having  his  back  to   the 


spectator  in  order  to  show  the  rao<le  in 
wh'.ch  the  flowing  robes  of  a  great  man  are 
arranged.  In  front  of  liim  kneels  the  chief 
of  the  tax-paying  expedition,  who  is  in  the 
act  of  ottering  to  the  king  the  symbolical 
whale's  tooth.  One  or  two  similar  teeth  lie 
by  his  side,  and  form  a  part  of  the  present. 
In  the  distance  is  tho  flotilla  of  canoes,  in 
which  the  tax-paying  party  have  come  ;  and 
near  the  shore  is  the  new  war  canoe,  which 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  oftering. 

In  the  foreground  are  seen  the  various 
articles  of  property  which  constitute  taxes, 
such  as  yams,  rolls  of  cloth  and  sinner, 
baskets,  articles  of  dress,  and  young  women 
the  last  being  dressed  In  the  iinest  of  likus,' 
and  being  decorated,  not  only  with  their  or- 
dinary ornaments,  but  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  Behind  the  oftering  chief 
are  his  followers,  also  kneeling  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  king;  and  on  tho  left  hand 
are  the  spectators  of  the  ceremony,  in  front 
of  whom  sit  their  chiefs  and  leading  men. 

Tribute  is  not  only  paid  in  property,  but 
in  labor,  those  who  accompany  the  tax-pay- 
ing chief  being  required  to  give  their  labor 
for  several  weeks.  They  work  in  the  fields, 
they  thatch  houses,  they  help  in  canoe  build- 
ing, they  go  on  fishing  expeditions,  and  at 
tho  end  of  the  stipulated  time  they  receive  a 
present,  and  return  to  their  homes. 

Should  the  king  take  it  into  his  head  to  go 
and  fetch  the  taxes  himself,  his  visit  becomes 
terribly  burdensome  to  those  whom  he 
honors  with  his  presence.  Ho  will  be  ac- 
companied by  some  twenty  or  thirty  canoes, 
manned  by  a  thousand  men  or  so,  and  all 
those  people  have  to  be  entertained  by  the 
chief  whom  he  visits.  It  is  tme  that  he 
always  makes  a  present  when  he  concludes 
his  visit,  but  the  present  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  cost  of  his  entertainment. 

The  tenure  of  land  is  nearly  as  difficult  a 
question  in  Fiji  as  in  New  Zealand.  It  is 
difticult  enough  when  discussed  between 
natives,  but  when  the  matter  is  complicated 
by  a  quarrel  between  natives  and  colonists, 
it  becomes  a  very  apple  of  discord.  Neither 
party  can  quite  understand  the  other.  The 
European  colonist  who  buys  land  from  a 
native  chief  purchases,  according  to  his 
ideas,  a  complete  property  in  the  land,  and 
control  over  it.  The  native  who  sells  it  has 
never  conceived  such  an  idea  as  the  total 
alienation  of  land,  and,  in  consequence,  if  the 
purchaser  should  happen  to  leave  any  part 
of  the  land  unoccupied,  the  natives  will  build 
their  houses  upon  it,  and  till  it  as  before. 
Then  as  in  process  of  time  the  proprietor 
wants  to  use  nis  ground  for  his  own  purposes, 
the  natives  refuse  to  be  ejected,  and  there  is  a 
quarrel. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  very  well  put  by 
Dr.  Pritchard:  "  Every  inch  of  land  in  Fiji 
has  its  owner.  Every  parcel  or  tract  of 
ground  has  a  name,  and  the  boundaries  are 
defined  and  well-known.     The  proprietor- 
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ihji:  rosts  In  families,  the  heads  of  families 
l).-iriL'  the  representatives  of  tlie  title.  Every 
mrnil.er  of  the  family  can  use  the  lauds  at- 
,w  !iin«  to  the  family.  Thus  the  heads  of 
.uniies  are  the  nominal  owners,  the  whole 
Hinily  nro  the  actual  occupiers.  The  family 
l.iiiil  umiutains  the  whole  family,  and  the 
nu'inhers  maintain  the  head  of  the  family 

•A  chief  holds  his  lauds  under  precisely 
tlu«  same  tenure,  as  head  of  his  family,  and 
hH  inrsonnl  rights  attain  only  to  the  land 


pmtaiuinj?  to  his  family  in  which  right  every 


l.muiimiigiomsiamily  in  which  right  every 
nuinltor  oj  his  family  shares  so  far  as  on  any 
imidoii  of  the  land.  But  the  chief  is  also 
head  ot  his  tribe,  and,  as  such,  certain  rights 
"  "'"  ,'^  "*'?  .'!*"''»  »f  the  tribe  appertain  to 

'i""l  \^Vn^V^  ■>,  *''*'"''3',  and  the  chief  is 
till!  head  ol  the  family. 

'•  The  families  of  a  tribe  maihtain  the  chief. 
In  war  they  give  him    their   services,  and 
fi.llou  h.m   o  the  Hght.     In  peace  they  sup- 
ply Imn  with  food.    In  this  way,  the  whole 
tr  be  attains  a  certain  collective  interest  in 
all  the  lands  held  by  each  family;  and  every 
parcel  of  land  alienated  contracts  the  soured 
whiiiico  the  collective  tribal  support  of  the 
chiot   IS   drawn.     From   this   complicated 
tenure  it  is  clear  that  thealienation  of  land 
however  large  or  small  the  tract,  can  be  made 
yai.l  only  by  the  collective  act  of  the  whole 
tribe,  m  the  peMons  of  the  ruling  chief  and 
he  hoads  of  families.    Random  and  reckless 
lanil  ransactions  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  simply  another  seizure  of  Naboth's 

i'nl'v'^oll'  '    U  .\  "'°  ''"'=°  "f  blood  would 

inevitably  have  to  be  paid." 

Another  cause  of  misunderstanding  lies  in 
a  peculiar  attachment  which  the  Fijian  has 
to  the  soil.  When  he  sells  a  piece  of  land 
It  IS  an  understood  thing  between  the  buyer 
a.i  I  seller  that  the  latte?  shall  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  working  on  the  ground,  that 
none  but  he  shall  be  employeS  tot  he 
groiiiKl,  or  build  houses  upon  it.  The  whi  e 
settlers  \yho  understand  the  customs  of  the 
natives  have  accepted  the  condition,  and 
tiiul  that  It  answers  tolerably  well.  Those 
«ho  are  unacquainted  with  native  ideas  have 
often  suffered  severely  for  their  ignorance 
and,  when  they  have  brought  a  gang  of  tS 

rrZ?^.T"J"f"^"J?*'«'use  on  tie  newk 
pnrchased  land,  have  been  fairly  driven  out 
by  armed  parties  of  natives. 

Mr.   Pntchard  narrates  an  amusinjr  an- 

ti,;if '1  '""?*'?'^^  '^'  ^vorking  of  t^s 

mnciple.     A   missionary    had    purchased 

ome  land  according  to  the  code  of  l^ws  which 

ad  been  agreed  upon  by  the  native  chiefs 

hn     i1  ^^n'sts;  all  the  natives  who  be- 

our??  M?     °  ^^^  Purchase.    As  a  mjrtter  of 
ii^M,.;     '^  expected  that  the  work  of  clear- 

custom  th^  ^^^"i:    ^1'"^  ignorant  of  this 

Jeonl^hnf  PUi'chasor  took  some  of  his  own 

people,  but  was  immediately  surrounded  bv 

'•••fij  01  aiuicu  savages,  who  Uourished  their 
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clubs  and  spearg,  and  frightened  him  so  much 
that  he  retreated  to  his  boat,  and  made  off 
When  he  was  well  outof  range,  all  those  who 
had  muskets  fired  them  in  the  direction  of 
tiie  boat,  as  if  to  show  that  their  intention 
was  not  to  kill  but  merely  to  intimidate 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  pas- 
sages,  that  the  whole  government  of  Fifl  is 
a  repetition  of  one  principle,  namely,  that 
of  the  family.    The  head  of  a  family  is  the 
nominal   possessor  of  the  land.     All    the 
members  of  the  f  ,mily  use   the  land,  and 
siumort  their  head,  as  a  return  for  the  use 
of  the  land.    Districts  again  are  considered 
ns  families,  the  chief  being  the  head,  and 
being  8uj)ported  by  the  district.    The  kinsr 
a-min,  is  considered  as  the  father  of  all  the 
chiefs,  and  the  nominal  owner  of  all  thcJand 
in  his  dominions,  and  ho  is  therefore  entitled 
to  be  supported  by  the  taxation  which  has 
been  described.     Practically,   however    he 
has  no  more  right  to  land  than  any  other 
head  of  a  family.  '' 

From  the  preceding  observations  the 
reader  may  see  that  a  definite  code  of  eti- 
quette, prevails  among  the  Fiji  islands, 
indeed,  there  is  no  p.irt  of  the  world  where 
otiqpette  is  carried  to  a  greater  extent  or 
^.'nert  it  is  more  intimately  interwoven  with 
every  action  of  ordinary  life.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, one  man  meets  another  on  a  path,  both 
having,  as  usual,  their  clubs  on  their  shoul- 
ders, as  they  approach  each  other  they  lowet 
their  clubs  to  their  knees,  as  a  token  that 
they  are  at  peace,  and  pass  on.  Retainin.' 
the  club  on  the  shoulder  would  be  eqiiiva" 
lent  to  a  challenM  to  fight. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  this  code  of 
etiquette  is  the  reverence  for  the  chief  a 
reverence  which  is  carried  to  .such  a  pitch 
that  ill  battle  a  chief  sometimes  comes  out 
unhurt  simply  because  his  opponents  were 
so  much  awe-stricken  by  his  rank  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  strike  him.    Each  superior 


therefore  partakes  of  the  chiefly  character 
as  far  as  his  inferiors  are  concerned,  and 
of  rank  ^l'P'"«P"ate  acknowledgments 

fowli^^^!T''^'.""^y''^^«'"ence  is  carried  so 
far  that  it  has  invented  a  language  of  eti- 
quette,  no  one  with  any  pretensions  to  good 
breeding  speaking  in  ordinary  language  of 
a  chief,  of  a  chiefs  head  or  limls,  of  a  chiefs 
dress,  or  indeed  of  any  action  performed  by 
a  chief,  but  supplying  a  paraphrastic  and 
hyperbolical  phraseology,  of  which  our  own 
court  language  is  but  a  faint  shadow.    The 
Tama,  which  has  before  been  mentioned,  is 
the  right  of  a  chief,  and  is  therefore  uttered 
^.T^  "^i^^f '?''  rank,  not  only  when  they 
meet  the  chief  himself,  but  when  they  comi 
withm  a  certain  distance  of  his  village.    So 
elaborate  is  this  code  of  ceremony  that  dis- 
courteous as  it  might  be  to  omit  the  Tama 
when  due,  it  would  be  thought  douoly  so  to 

Dor  example,  the  Tama  is  not  used  toward 


I 
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the  close  of  the  day,  or  when  the  chief  is 
either  makins  a  sail  or  watching  a  sail  maker 
at  work;  and  if  the  Tama  were  uttered  on 
any  such  occasion,  it  would  be  resented  as 
an  insult. 

Pasiing  a  superior  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  sailing  by  his  canoe  on  the  outrigger 
side,  are  considered  as  solecisms  in  man- 
ners, while  passing  behind  a  chief  is  so 
deadly  an  insult  that  the  man  who  dared 
do  such  a  deed  would  run  the  risk  of  getting 
his  brains  knocked  out  on  the  spot,  or,  if  he 
were  a  rich  man,  would  have  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  fine,  or  "  soro,"  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion. The  reason  of  this  rule  is  evident 
enough.  The  Fijian  is  apt  to  be  treacherous, 
and  when  he  attacks  another  always  tries  to 
take  him  unawares,  and  steals  on  him,  if 
possible,  from  behind.  It  is  therefore  a 
rule,  that  any  one  passing  behind  a  superior 
is  looked  upon  as  contemplating  assassina- 
tion, and  makes  himself  liable  to  the  appro- 
priate penalty. 

If  a  man  should  meet  a  chief,  the  inferior 
wilhdiaws  from  the  path,  lays  his  club  on 
the  ground,  and  crouches  in  a  bent  position 
until  the  great  man  has  passed  by.  If,  how- 
ever, the  two  men  should  be  of  tolerably 
equal  rank,  the  inferior  merely  stands  aside, 
bends  his  body  slightly,  and  rubs  the  left 
arm  with  the  right  hand,  or  grasps  his 
beard  and  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

The  act  of  giving  anything  to  the  chief, 
touching  him  or  his  dress,  or  anything  above 
his  head,  or  receiving  anything  from  him,  or 
hearing  a  gracious  message  from  him,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  gentle  clapping  of  the  hands. 
Standing  in  the  presence  of  a  chief  is  not 
permitted.  Anv  one  who  addresses  him 
must  kneel;  and  if  they  move  about,  must 
either  do  zo  on  their  ku'jes,  or  at  least  in  a 
crouching  altitude. 

In  some  cases  the  code  of  etiquette  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  which  appears  to  us 
exceedingly  ludicrous.  If  a  superior  fall, 
or  in  any  other  way  makes  himself  look 
awkward,  all  his  inferiors  who  are  present 
immediately  do  the  same  thing,  and  expect 
a  fee  as  recognition  of  their  politeness. 

Mr.  Williams  narrates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  this  branch  of  etiquette,  which  is 
called  bale-mud  (pronounced  bahleh-moo- 
ree),  i.  e.  follow  in  falling.  ''One  day  I 
came  to  a  long  bridge  formed  of  a  single 
cocoa-nut  tree,  which  was  thrown  across  a 
rapid  stream,  the  opposite  bank  of  which 
was  two  or  three  feet  lower,  so  th;it  the 
declivity  was  too  steep  to  be  comfortable. 
The  pole  was  also  wet  and  slippery:  and 
thus  my  crossing  safely  was  very  doubtful. 

"  Just  as  I  commenced  the  experiment,  a 
heathen  said  with  much  animation, '  to-day 
I  shall  have  a  musket.'  I  had,  however, 
just  then  to  heed  my  steps  more  than  his 
words,  and  so  succeeded  in  reaching  the 


other  side  eafelVi    When  I 


why 


he  spoke  of  a  musket,  the  man  replied, '  I 
felt  certain  you  would  fall  in  attempting  to 
go  over,  and  I  should  have  fallen  after  you 
(that  is,  appeared  to  be  equally  clumsy)- 
and  as  the  bridge  is  high,  the  water  rapid' 
and  you  a  gentleman,  you  would  not  have' 
thought  of  giving  me  less  than  a  musket.' " 
Ludicrous  as  this  custom  appears,  it  is  based 
upon  a  true  sense  of  courtesy,  a  desire  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  others. 

When  one  person  of  rank  visits  another, 
a  number  of  ceremonies  are  performed  ia 
regular  order.  Should  the  visit  be  paid  in  a 
canoe,  as  is  mostly  the  case,  a  herald  is  sent 
a  few  days  previously  to  give  notice  of  his 
coming,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  the  intended 
host  by  surprise.  As  soon  as  the  canoe 
comes  in  sight,  a  herald  is  sent  out  to  in- 
quire the  name  and  rank  of  the  visitor,  who 
is  met  on  the  shore  by  a  deputation  of  petty 
chiefs,  headed  by  one'of  the  Matas,  or  aides- 
de-camp.  If  the  visitor  be  a  personage  of 
very  high  ra^k,  the  Matas  will  go  ten  miles 
to  meet  him. 

As  soon  as  the  visitor  and  his  retinue  have 
reached  the  house  of  their  entertainer,  they 
seat  themselves,  and  the  host,  after  clapping 
his  hands  gently  in  token  of  salutation, 
welcomes  them  in  a  set  form  of  words,  such 
Come  with  peace  the  chief  from  Mbau," 


as  I 

or  "  Somo-somo,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  series  of  similar  remarks  is  made  by 
both  parties,  the  main  point  being  that 
Fijian  oratory  is  the  driest  and  dullest  of 
performances,  always  broken  "p  into  short 
sentences,  vithout  any  r.|,parent  connection 
between  them,  and  further  hindered  by  the 
attitude  of  courtesy  which  the  speaker  has 
to  adopt.  It  is  impossible  for  the  finest 
orator  in  the  world  to  make  an  effective 
speech  if  he  has  to  deliver  it  in  a  kneeling 
position,  with  his  body  bent  forward,  his 
hands  holding  his  beard,  and  his  eyes  di- 
rected to  the  ground.  In  some  parts  of  Fiji 
etiquette  requires  that  the  orator's  back 
should  be  toward  the  chief  whom  he  is 
addressing.  Nobody  takes  the  trouble  to 
listen  to  these  speeches,  or  is  expected  to  do 
so,  the  chiefs  often  talking  over  indifferent 
matters  while  the  proper  number  of  speeches 
are  rehearsed. 

The  ceremonies  on  leave-taking  are  quite 
as  long,  as  intricate,  and  as  tedious;  and, 
when  the  speeches  are  over,  the  two  great 
men  salute  each  other  after  the  fashion  of 
their  country,  by  pressing  their  faces  to- 
gether, and  drawing  in  the  breath  with  a 
loud  noise,  as  if  smelling  each  other.  A 
chief  of  inferior  rank  salutes  his  superior's 
hand,  and  not  his  face. 

When -the  visitors  start  upon  their  return 
journey,  the  host  accompanies  them  for  a 
part  of  the  way,  the  distance  being  regu- 
lated by  their  relative  rank.  If  they  should 
have  come  by  sea,  the  proper  etiquette  is 
for  the  host  to  go  on  board,  together  with 
some  of  hia  cliicf  inen,.aad  to  accompany 
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his  visitors  to  a  certain  distance  from  land, 
when  they  all  jump  into  the  sea  and  swim 
ashore. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  countries,  whether 
savage  or  civilized,  the  code  of  etiquette  ia 
rigidly  enforced  at  meal-times.  Even  the 
greatest  chief,  if  present  at  a  banquet,  be- 
haves in  as  deferential  a  manner  as  the 
comiiionest  man  present.  Though  he  may 
he  in  Ids  own  dominions,  and  though  he 
may  hold  absolute  sway  over  every  man 
and  woman  within  sight, "he  will  not  venture 
to  taste  a  morsel  of  food  until  it  has  first 
been  offered  to  him.  Many  years  ago  one 
chief  did  so,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Fijians 
have  hated  his  very  name  ever  since. 

So  great  would  be  the  breach  of  manners 
by  such  a  proceeding,  that  the  life  of  the 
olfender  would  be  endangered  by  it.  On 
one  occasion  it  did  cost  the  chief  his  life. 
He  inadvertently  ate  a  piece  of  cocoa-nut 
which  had  not  been  offered  to  him;  and  this 
insult  so  rankled  in  the  mind  of  one  of  his 
olficers,  who  was  in  attendance,  that  he  ran 
away  from  his  own  chief,  and  joined  another 
who  was  at  war  with  him.  A  battle  took 
place,  the  offending  chief  was  worsted,  and 
was  running  for  his  life,  when  he  met  the 
insulted  ofHcer,  and  asked  for  his  assistance. 
The  man  Avas  inclined  to  give  it,  but  the  in- 
sult could  not  be  forgotten,  and  so,  with  an 
apology  for  the  duty  which  he  was  called  on 
to  perform,  he  knocked  out  his  former  mas- 
tor's  brains  with  his  club. 

A  still  more  astonishing  instance  of  this 
fothiig  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Williams.  A 
young  chief  and  his  father-in-law  were 
about  to  dine  together,  and  a  baked  guana 
was  provided  for  each.  The  guana  is  a  liz- 
ard which  has  a  long  and  slender  tail     In 


passing  by  his  relative's  guana,  the  younf 
man  accidentally  broke  off  the  end  of  its 
tail,  which  would  necessarily  be  rendered 
brittle  by  cooking.  This  was  held  to  be  so 
gross  an  insult,  that  the  offender  paid  for  it 
with  his  life. 

Etiquette  is  shown  to  il:  fullest  extent 
when  a  king  or  principal  chief  gives  a  great 
banquet.  As  with  the  N?w  Zealanders, 
such  a  feast  is  contemplated  for  many 
months  previously;  vegetables  are  planted 
expressly  for  it,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
kill  pigs  or  gatlier  fruit,  lest  there  should 
not  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions. 

Just  before  the  day  of  festival,  the  final 
preparations  are  made.  Messages  arc  sent 
to  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  or  rather  to 
tlio  chiefs,  who.  communicate  them  to  the 
people.  The  turtle  fishers  bestir  themselves 
to  get  their  nets  and  canoes  in  order,  and, 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  start  off  to  sea. 
lams  and  other  root  crops  are  dug  up,  the 
ovens  made,  and  the  fuel  chopped  and 
brought  ready  for  use. 

Tliese  ovens  are  of  enormous  size,  as  each 
IS  capable  of  cooking  a  number  of  piirs,  tur- 
tles, and  vast  quantities  of  vegetables!  With 


all  our  skill  in  cooking,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  we  are  not  excelled  by  the  Fijians 
in  the  art  of  cooking  large  quantities  of 
meat  at  a  time.  The  ovens  are  simply  holes 
du"  in  the  ground,  some  ten  feet  in  depth 
and  fifteen  feet  or  so  in  diameter. 

The  mode  of  cooking  is  very  simple.  A 
small  fire  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
which  is  then  filled  with  firewood,  and  as 
soon  as  the  wood  is  thoroughly  on  fire,  lar^e 
stones  are  placed  on  it.  When  the  wood 
has  all  burned  away,  tb  pigs,  turtles,  and 
vegetables  are  laid  on  ti.e  hot  stones,  some 
of  which  are  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
each  animal,  so  that  it  may  be  the  more 
thoroughly  cooked.  The  oven  is  then  filled 
up  with  bough'*  and  green  leaves,  and  upon 
the  leaves  is  placed  a  thick  covering  of 
corth.  The  oven  regulates  its  own  time  of 
cooking,  for  as  soon  as  steam  rises  through 
the  earthy  covering,  the  contents  of  the 
oven  are  known  to  be  properly  cooked. 

For  the  two  or  three  days  preceding  the 
feast,  all   the   people  are  full    of  activity. 
Tliey  take  a  piii      in  the  liberality  of  their 
chief,  and  each  man  brings  as  many  pigs, 
yams,  turtles,  and  other  kinds  of  food  as  lie 
can  manage  to  put  together.   The  king  him- 
self takes  the  direction  of  affairs,  his  orders 
being  communicated  to  the  people  by  his 
Matas,  or  aides-de-camp.    Day  and  night  go 
on  the  preparations,  the  pigs  squealing  as 
they  are  chased    before    being  killed,  the 
nien  hard  at  work  digging  the  ovens,  some 
loosening  the  earth  with  long  pointed  sticks, 
others  carrying  off   the    loosened    soil    in 
baskets,  while  the  flames  that  blaze  from 
the  completed  ovens  enable  the  workmen  to 
continue  their  labors  througliout  the  night. 
On  these  occasions  the  Fijians  dispense 
with  their  ordinary  feelings  respecting  cook- 
ing.   In  Fiji,  as  in  New  Zealand,  cooking  is 
despised,  and  the  word  "  cook  "  is  used  as  a 
terra  of  reproach  and  derision.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling,  all  cooking  is  per- 
formed by  the  slaves.    But  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  feast  this  feeling  is  laid  aside,  and 
every  man  helps  to  cook  the  food.    Even 
the  king  himself  assists  in  feeding  the  ovens 
with  fuel,  arranging  the  pigs,  stirring  the 
contents  of  the  cooking  pots,  and  perform- 
ing offices  which,  on  the  following  day,  none 
but  a  slave  will  perform. 

By  the  time  that  the  cooking  is  com- 
pleted, the  various  tribes  have  assembled, 
and  the  ovens  are  then  opened  and  the  food 
taken  out.  It  is  then  arranged  in  separate 
heaps,  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  bein<r 
placed  on  the  ground  by  way  of  dish.  On 
the  leaves  is  placed  a  laver  of  cocoa-nuts, 
then  come  the  yams  and  potatoes,  then  pud- 
dings, and  at  the  top  of  all  several  pigs. 
Ihe  quantity  of  provisions  thus  brought  to- 
gether is  enormous.  Mr.  Williams  men- 
-•J.."  .nnt  at.  uiic  ic:t3i,  at  wnicn  ne  was 
present,  two  hundred  men  were  employed 
for  nearly  six  hours  in  piling  up  the  food. 
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There  were  six  heaps  of  food,  and  among 
their  contents  were  about  fifty  tons  of 
cooked  yams  and  potatoes,  fifteen  tons  of 
pudding,  seventy  turtles,  and  about  two 
hundred  tons  of  uncooked  yams.  There 
was  one  pudding  which  measured  twenty- 
one  feet  in  circumference. 

Profusion  is  the  rule  upon  these  occa- 
sions, and  the  more  food  that  a  chief  produ- 
ces, the  more  honor  he  receives.  One  chief 
gained  the  honorable  name  of  High  Pork, 
because  he  once  provided  such  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  that  before  it  could  be  finished 
decomposition  had  begun  in  the  pork. 

All  being  arranged,  the  distribution  now 
begins,  and  is  carried  out  with  that  preci- 
sion of  etiquette  which  pervades  all  society 
in  Fiji.  The  various  tribes  and  their  chiel's 
being  seated,  the  Tui-rara,  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  orders  the  food  to  be  divided 
into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  tribes, 
regulating  the  amount  by  the  importance  of 
the  tribe.  He  then  takes  the  tribes  in  suc- 
cession, and  calls  their  names.  As  he  calls 
each  tribe,  the  people  return  their  thanks, 
and  a  number  of  young  men  are  sent  to 
fetch  the  food.  This  goes  on  until  the  whole 
of  the  food  has  been  given  away,  when  a 
further  distribution  takes  place  among  the 
tribes,  each  village  first  taking  a  share  and 
then  each  family  receiving  its  proper  por- 
tion, which  is  handed  to  its  head. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Tui-rara  has  no  sine- 
cure. He  must  possess  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  tribes,  and  the  ranks 
of  their  respective  chiefs,  and  must  at  the 
siune  time  be  on  the  alert  to  distinguish  any 
stranger  that  may  make  his  appearance. 
Should  he  be  a  foreigner,  he  is  considered  a 
chief,  and  a  chiefs  portion,  i.  e.  a  quantity 
sullicient  for  twenty  Fijians  or  sixty  Eng- 
lishmen, is  sent  to  him.  Of  course  he  gives 
the  greater  part  away,  but  in  so  doing  he 
acts  the  part  o(  a  chief.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
old  story  of  Benjamin's  mess  translated  into 
Fijian. 

The  men  always  eat  their  food  in  the 
open  air,  but  sencl  the  women's  portion  to 
the  houses  to  bo  eaten  within  doors. 

The  first  illustration  on  the  next  page  will 
give  an  idea  of  a  Fijian  feast.  On  the  left 
hand  is  seen  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
calling  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  in  the 
centre  are  seen  the  young  men  running  to 
feteh  the  food.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
portion  of  their  tribe,  consisting  of  pigs, 
yams,  turtles,  and  so  forth.  In  front  of 
them  are  some  of  the  curious  drums,  which 
will  be  pi'esently  described,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance are  seen  the  members  of  the  different 
tribes,  some  eating,  and  others  waiting  for 
their  portion.  The  curious  building  in  the 
background  is  one  of  the  Burds,  or  temples, 
which  will  be  presently  described. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Fijians  are  not  bad  cooks,  and 
that  the  Rumber  of  dishes  which  they  pro- 


duce is  by  no  means  small.  The  variety  of 
the  dishes  is,  however,  much  greater  thsm 
has  been  mentioned.  They  eat  many  kinds 
of  fish,  together  with  almost  every  livitu' 
creature  that  they  find  in  the  coral  reels! 
Some  of  their  preparations  very  much  re- 
semble those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
England.  For  example,  a  sort  of  shrimp 
sandwich  is  made  by  putting  a  layer  of 
shrimps  between  two  taro  leaves.  Several 
kinds  of  bread  are  known,  and  nearly  thirty 
kinds  of  puddings.  Turtle  soup  is  m  great 
favor,  and  so  are  various  other  soups. 

The  Fijians  even  make  sauces  to  be  eaten 
with  various  kinds  of  food,  the  sweet  juice 
of  the  sugar-cane  being  much  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  also  have  a  sort  of  an  imi- 
tation of  tea,  infusing  sundry  leaves  and 
grasses  in  boiling  water,  and  drinking  it 
when  it  becomes  sufficiently  cool.  Most  of 
their  food  is  cooked;  but,  like  ourselves, 
they  prefer  some  food  in  an  uncooked  state. 
Small  fish,  for  example,  are  eaten  alive,  just 
as  we  eat  oysters. 

They  mostly  drink  water,  or  the  milk  of 
the  cocoa-nut.  To  drink  water  in  native 
fashion  is  not  very  easy.  They  keep  it  in 
long  bamboo  tubes,  so  that  when  it  is  raised 
to  the  lips  the  greatest  care  is  required  lest 
it  should  suddenly  deluge  the  face  and 
body. 

Cocoa-nuts  are  opened  in  rather  a  curi- 
ous manner.  A  stout  stick  is  sharpened  at 
both  ends,  and  one  end  driven  fii'mly  into 
the  ground.  Taking  the  nut  in  both  hands, 
the  native  dashes  it  on  the  stick,  which 
splits  open  the  thick  husk,  and  allows  the 
nut  to  be  extracted.  With  a  stone,  or  even 
with  another  cocoa-nut  in  case  a  stone 
should  not  be  at  hand,  the  native  hammers 
away  round  the  pointed  end,  and  contrives 
to  knock  oft'  a  small  round  lid,  which  is  then 
removed,  leaving  a  natural  drinking-cup  in 
his  hand. 

We  now  come  to  the  terrible  subject  of 
cannibalism,  on  which  no  more  will  be  said 
than  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  the  people. 

The  Fijians  are  even  more  devoted  to 
cannibalism  than  the  New  Zealanders,  and 
their  records  are  still  more  appalling.  A 
New  Zealander  has  sometimes  the  grace  to 
feel  ashamed  of  mentioning  the  subject  in 
the  hearing  of  an  European,  whereas  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  Fijian  really  feel  that 
in  eating  human  flesh  he  has  committed  nn 
unworthy  act.  He  sees,  indeed,  that  the 
white  men  exhibit  great  disgust  at  canni- 
balism, but  in  his  heart  he  despises  them  for 
wasting  such  luxurious  food  as  liuman  flesh. 

Even  the  Christianized  natives  have  to 
be  watched  carefully  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  by  old  habits,  and  revert  to  the  cus- 
tom which  they  had  promised  to  abjure. 
For  example,  Thakombau,  the  King  of  Mbau, 
uctaiuc  a  vtiiisuau, ur  ai  luasi  prcicziuou  it- 
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flo  so.  He  was  not  a  particularly  creditable 
convert.  Some  time  after  he  had  an- 
nounced himself  to  be  a  Christian,  he  went 
in  his  war  canoe^to  one  of  the  districts  under 
lis  sway.  He  was  received  with  the  horri- 
bly barbarous  ceremonial  by  which  a  verv 
great  chief  is  honored,  conch-shell  trum 
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blowing 


before  him,  and  the  people 


',      ,. ;•■■!?   "^'"'^  >ii"i,  aim  me  people 

shouting  their  songs  of  welcome.  Thus  ac- 
coinpanied,  he  walked  through  a  double  row 
nt  living  victims  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ot  all  ages— suspended  by  their  feet, 
and  placed  there  to  give  the  king  his  choice. 
Ihe  hopeful  convert  was  pleased  to  accept 
tlie  offering,  touching  with  his  club  as  he 
jiassed  along  those  victims  which  seemed 
most  to  his  taste. 

The  natives  are  clever  enough  at  conceal- 
inir  the  existence  of  cannibalism  when  thev 
find  tliat  It  shocks  the  white  men.    An  Euro- 
pean cotton-grower,  who  had  tried  unsuc- 
cesHMly  to  introduce  the  culture  of  cotton 
into  Fiji,  found,  after  a  tolerably  Ion"'  resi- 
(loiice,  that  four  or  five  human  beinn:!  were 
killed  and  eaten  weekly.    There  was  plenty 
ot  food  in  the  place,  pigs  were  numerous, 
am     fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables   abundant. 
JJut  the  people  ate  human  bodies  as  often  as 
they  could  get  them,  not  from  any  supersti- 
tious niotive,  but  simply  because  they  nre- 
feriod  human  flesh  to  pork. 
,  Many  of  the  people  actually  take  a  pride 
in  tlie  number  of  human  bodies  which  thev 
have  eaten.    One   chief  was  looked  upon 
with  great  respect  on  account  of  his  feats  of 
cannibalism  and  the  people  gave  him  a  title 
of  honor.    They  called  him  tlie  Turtle-pond 
comparing    his  insatiable  stomach  to  the' 
pond  in  which  turtles  are  kept;  and  so  proud 
were  they  of  his  deeds,  that  they  even  "•avc 
a  iiamc  of  honor  to  the  bodies  brou<'lit  for 
lis  consumption,  calling  them   the"  Con- 
tents of  the  Turtle-pond."    This  man  was 
accustomed  to  eat  a  human   body  himself 
stilfering  no  one  to  share  it  with  him.    After 
lis  family  were  grown  up,  he   bethought 
Imnselfot  registering  his  unholy  meals  bv 
placin.^  a  stone  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  he 
had  hnished  the  body.    His  son  showed  these 
stones  to  an  English  clergyman,  who  counted 
tliem  and  found  that  there  were  vervnearlv 
nniv"  hundred.  •'  •" 

One  man  gained  a  great  name  amon^  his 
people  by  an  act  of  peculiar  atrocity."  He 
told  his  wile  to  build  an  oven,  to  fetch  fire- 
wood for  heating  it,  and  to  prepare  a  bam- 
boo knife.  As  soon  as  .she  had  concluded 
r  labors  her  husband  killed  her,  and  baked 
ei  lu  the  oven  which  her  own  hands  had 
prepared,  and  afterward  ate  her.     Some- 

t!m'hw  m'"  ¥'  'T*^"  >'»"^^"  to  take  a  vic- 

V  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  cut  slices  from 

Ins  arms  and  legs,  ami  eat  them  '  ;fore  his 

Z!!r^^:^.J}}'l'^\  '^«  a".Vthing,no 

-i.-v-i  .1.,..  !!,>, ,i._-ic, 111  unicr  10 gam  aiiitmu 

among  their  people;  and  Dr.  Pritchard"who 


knows  them  thoroughly,  expresses  his  won- 
der that  some  chief  did  not  eat  slices  from 
his  own  limbs. 

Cannibalism  is  ingrained  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  iijian,  and  extends  through  all 
classes  of  society.    It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  persons  who  have  never  eaten  flesh 
but  there  is  always  a  reason  for  it.    Women' 
tor  example,  are  seldom  permitted   to  eat 
bakolo,"  as  human  flesh  is  termed,  and 
there  are  a  few  men  who  have  refrained  from 
cannibalism   through    superstition.    Every 
iijian  has  his  special  god,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  his  residence  in  some  animal.    One 
god,  lor  example,  lives  in  a  rat,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  another  in  a  shark;  and  so  on. 
Ihe  worshipper  of  that  god  never  eats  the 
animal  in  which  his  divinity  resides;  and  as 
some  gods  are  supposed  to  reside  in  human 
oodles,  their  worshippers  never  eat  the  fles^ 

According  to  the  accounts  of  some  of  the 
older  chiefs,  whom  we  may  believe  or  not 
as  we  like,  there  v,a.s  once  a  time  when  can-' 
nibalism  did  not  exist.  Many  years  aero 
some  strangers  from  a  distant  land  were 
blown  upon  the  shores  of  Fiji,  and  received 
hospitably  by  the  islanders.  Who  incorpo- 
rated them  into  their  own  tribes,  and  made 
much  of  them.  But,  in  process  of  time! 
I  "^.??'^  people  became  too  powerful,  killed  the 
I  a  ijian  chiefs,  took  their  wives  and  pronertv 
and  usurped  their  office.  ■'^' 

In  this  emergency  the  people  consulted 
tlie  priests,  who  said  that,  the  Fijians  had 
brought  their  misfortunes  upon  themselves. 
«  fe-  •  ^'l';"""^?*.^  strangers  to  live,  whereas 
i- 1,11  for  the  Fijians  "  was  the  golden  rule, 
and  from  that  time  every  male  s'tranger  was 
to  be  killed  and  eaten,  and  every  woman 
taken  as  a  wife. 

Only  one  people  was  free  from  this  law. 
The  Tongans,  instead  of  being  killed  and 
eaten,  were  always  welcomecl^  and  their 
visits  encouraged,  as  they  passed  backward 
and  forward  in  their  canoes,  and  brought 
with  them  fine  mats  and  other  articles  for 
barter.  So  much  have  these  people  inter- 
mingled, that  in  the  eastern  islands,  which 
are  nearest  to  those  of  Tonga,  there  is  a 
decided  mixture  of  Tongan  blood.  With 
this  exception,  however,  the  Fijians  went 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  Ephesians  of 
ohakespeare  — 


"If  any  Syracusan  born 
Come  to  tlie  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies;" 


save  that,  instead  of  merely  putting  to  death 
lliose  who  came  from  one  country,  they 
only  excepted  one  country  from  the  univer- 
sal law. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  a  sort  ot 
respect  IS  paid  to  a  human  body  used  for 
lood.  Educated  people  speak  of  it  in  the. 
court  language,  and, '  instead  of  using  any 
vulgar  term,  such  as  a  human  body,  they 
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employ  the  metaphorical  language,  and  call 
it  the  "long  pig/'  As  a  general  rule,  the 
vessels  in  which  human  flesh  is  cooked  are 
reserved  exjjressly  for  that  purpose,  and 
both  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  cooked  and 
the  dish  from  which  it  is  eaten  are  held  as 
tapu. 

So  highly  is  "  bakolo  "  honored,  that  it  is 
eaten,  not  with  fingers,  but  with  a  fork,  and 
the  implement  in  question  is  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  like  the  merais  and 
tikis  of  the  New  Zealander.  These  forks 
are  quite  unlike  those  which  are  used  in 
England.  They  mostly  have  four  prongs, 
but  these  prongs,  instead  of  being  set  in  a 
line,  ai-e  generally  arranged  in  a  circle  or 
triangle  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are 
carved  out  of  some  very  hard  wood,  and, 
when  they  have  become  venerable  by  rea- 
son of  age  or  of  the  rank  of  their  proprietor, 
they  receive  names  of  honor.  I'or  example, 
the  cannibal  chief  who  ate  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred human  bodies  had  a  fork  which  was 
named  "  Undro-undro,"  the  title  signifying 
a  small  person  carrying  a  great  burden. 
The  fork  was  u  small  object,  but  it  had  car- 
ried to  t)ie  lips  of  its  master  the  bodies  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  human  beings. 

As  the  Pijians  set  such  a  value  on  human 
flesh,  it  is  to  be  v  sp -cted  that  they  v. ill 
invent  a  variety  of  excuses  for  obtaining  it. 
For  example  when  a  chief  builds  a  house, 
he  l^ills  at  least  one  human  victim  to  cele- 
brate the  event.  If  he  builds  a  large  war 
canoe,  a  series  of  sacrifices  takes  place.  A 
man  is  killed,  for  example,  when  the  keel  is 
laid,  and,  if  the 'chief  be  a  very  powerful 
one,  he  will  kill  a  victim  as  each  plank  is 
fixed  in  its  place.  Even  when  it  is  finished 
the  slaughter  is  not  over,  as,  in  the  first 

Elace,  the  planks  of  the  new  vessel  have  to 
e  washed  with  human  blood,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  launch  must  be  commemorated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  building.  One  chief 
gained  some  notoriety  by  binding  a  number 
of  men,  and  laying  them  side  by  side  along 
the  shore  to  act  as  rollers  over  which  the 
canoe  was  taken  from  the  land  into  the  sea. 
The  weight  of  the  canoe  killed  the  men, 
who  were  afterward  baked  and  eaten. 

Even  after  the  canoe  is  launched,  excuses 
are  found  for  carrying  on  the  system  of 
human  butchery.  Whenever  it  touches  at 
a  place  for  the  first  time,  a  man  must  be 
sacrificed  in  honor  of  taking  down  the  mast, 
this  being  done  to  show  that  the  vessel 
means  to  make  some  stay  at  the  place.  If  a 
chief  should  arrive  in  a  new  canoe,  and 
keep  up  his  mast,  the  people  understand  the 
signal,  and  bring  on  board  a  newly-slain 
victim,  so  that  the  mast  may  bo  taken 
down. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  war  canoe  had 
been  built  at  Somo-son::;,  the  missionaries 
exerted  themselves  so  sa.cossfully  that  the 
canoe  waa  launched  with'  it  i  the  sacrifice  of 
a  single  life.     Eventually,  however,  their 


well-intentioned  interference  rather  in- 
creased  than  diminished  the  number  of  vie- 
tims.  When  the  canoe  arrived  at  Mbau 
the  chiefs  were  so  vexed  that  it  had  readied 
them  unhonored  by  human  blood  that  lliey 
straightway  attacked  a  viflage,  killed  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  men,  and  ate  them  in 
order  to  do  honor  to  the  ceremony  of  taking 
down  the  mast.  ° 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  secure  a  victim 
whenever  one  is  wanted,  the  chiefs  pick  out 
secretly  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  put 
them,  so  to  speak,  on  the  black  list.  When- 
ever a  sacrifice  is  needed,  all  the  execution- 
ers have  to  do  is  to  find  out  how  many 
victims  are  wanted,  and  then  to  go  and  kill 
the  requisite  number  of  the  black-list  men. 

Whole  towns  are  sometimes  put  on  the 
black  list,  a  curious  example  of  which  cua- 
torn  is  given  by  Mr.  Williams.  "Vakam- 
bua,  chief  of  Mbau,  thus  doomed  Tavua 
and  gave  a  whale's  tooth  to  a  Nggara  cliief| 
that  he  might  at  a  fitting  time  punish  that 
place.  Years  passed  away,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion took  place  between  Mbau  and  Tavua 
but,  unhappily,  the  Mbau  chief  failed  to 
neutralize  the  engagement  made  with  the 
Nggara.  A  day  came  when  human  bodies 
were  wanted,  and  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  held  the  tooth  were  turned  toward 
Tavua.  They  invited  the  people  of  that 
place  to  a  friendly  exchange  of  food,  and 
slew  twenty-three  of  their  unsuspecting 
victims. 

"When  the  treacherous  Nggarans  had 
gratified  their  own  appetites  by  pieces  of 
the  flesh  cut  ofl'  and  roasted  on  the  spot,  the 
bodies  were  taken  to  Yakambua,  who  was 
greatly  astonished,  expressed  much  regret 
that  such  a  slaughter  should  have  grown 
out  of  his  carelessness,  and  then  shared  the 
bodies  to  be  eaten." 

The  Fijian  can  seldom  resist  meat,  and 
that  he  should  resist  "  bakolo  "  could  not  be 
expected  of  him.  In  Mrs.  Smythe's  "  Ten 
Months  in  the  Fiji  Islands,"  an  amusing 
instance  of  this  predilection  is  recorded. 
"  A  white  man  had  shot  and  carried  ofT  a 
pig  belonging  to  a  Fijian,  who,  being  a  con- 
vert, went  to  a  native  teacher  named  Oba- 
diah,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  the  delinquent 
and  remonstrate  with  him.  The  teacher 
put  on  his  black  coat,  went  to  the  man's 
house,  and  with  much  earnestness  pointed 
out  to  him  the  iniquity  of  the  deed,  asking 
him  how  he  would  have  liked  it  had  a  Fijian 
killed  one  of  his  own  pigs.  The  man'  lis- 
tened very  respectfully,  and  allowed  the 
error  of  his  ways,  acknowledging  that  the 
teacher  had  put  tb'.'  matter  in  a  new  light, 
'  But,'  said  he  '  the  j)j;;  is  now  dead,  and  we 
cannot  bring  it  to  iife  again.  Shall  we 
throw  it  out  and  I<  ♦  it  go  to  waste,  or,  as  it 
is  just  baked,  nnd  you  have  not  breakfasted, 
shall  we  not  i?.i  aown,  and  you  will  ask  a 
blessing? ' 

"Obadiah,  ia  ^^n  by  surprise  by  Q 's 
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penitence,  and  the  compliment  paid  to  his 
own  clerical  functions,  and  swayed  perhaps 
a  little  by  the  irresistible  love  of  all  Fijiaus 
for  roast  pork,  bowed  his  head,  and  reveren- 
tially said  a  long  prayer,  after  which  the 


two  Bet  heartily  to  work  on  the  pig."  When 
the  teacher  went  to  the  missionary  to  report 
his  successful  labors,  he  was  quite  aston- 
ished &t  being  charged  with  complicity  with 
the  thie£ 
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WAK  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 


WEAPONS  OF  TUB  FIJI AN8— THE  8MN0,  AND  MODE  OP  USINO  IT— THE  CUTB,  AND  ITS  VAUI0IT8  MODI- 
FICATIONS—  OUADUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CLlin  INTO  THE  PADDLE  —  MODE  OP  HAKINd  THE 
CLUBS,  AND  PHEPAIIATION  OP  THE  T'tEES  —  OHNAMENT8  OF  THE  CLUIIB,  AND  THEIH  NAMKS  — 
FIJIAN  8PEAIW— THEIR  TEIlltinLK  HARHS  —  OI1JECT8  OF  WAH  — THE  REVIEW— THE  PATH  OK 
THE  U0A8TER  — INGENIOUS  EN(!INEERING —  CRUELTY  TOWARD  PRISONERS-  "CONSECRATION  "  OP 
A  WARRIOR,  AND  HIS  NEW  NAME  —  DOMESTIC  LIFE  —  CEREMONIES  AT  BIRTH  —  TRAININO  IN 
BEVENOE  —  AMUSEMENTS  — VARIOUS  GAMES- RIRIKI  —  WOMEN  AGAINST  MEN  — DANCES  AND 
SONGS  — MARRIAGE  FESTIVITIES  — WEDDING  OP  A  CHIEF'S  DAUGHTER  — DOMESTIC  DISCIPLINE  — 
THE  king's  STAFF  —  FESTIVITIEa  AT  HOUSE  UUILDINO — MODK  OF  TUATCUINO  AND  DECORATING 
TUB  HOUSES — A  PRACTICAL  JOKE. 


In  accordance  with  the  plan  on  which  this 
work  has  been  arranged,  Fijian  warfare  will 
be  described  as  it  was  before  fire-arms  were 
introduced,,  and  had  changed  the  ancient 
style  of  warfare. 

The  original  weapons  of  the  Fijian  are  the 
club,  the  axe  (which,  by  tlie  way,  is  little 
more  than  a  modification  of  tlie  club),  tlie 
bow,  the  sling,  and  the  spear.  In  most  of 
these  weapons  i."  exhibited  tlie  fancifully 
artistic  nature  of  the  manufiicturcrs.  Tli'e 
sling  is  perhaps  the  only  weapon  from  which 
ornament  is  almost  wholly  absent.  Like  the 
corresponding  weapon  of  tlic  New  Caledo- 
nians, it  carries  stones  of  tolerable  weight 
and  great  hardness,  and,  wlien  wielded  by  a 
skilful  hand,  becomes  no  inetllcient  weapon 
even  against  fire-arms  themselves.  A  stone 
hurled  from  a  Fijian  sling  has  been  known 
to  render  a  musket  useless,  the  stone  having 
struck  the  br.rrel,  and  bent  and  indented  it 
as  much  as  would  have  been  done  by  a  bullet. 

The  chief  weapon  of  the  Fijian  is  the  club, 
and  upon  this  he  lavishes  all  the  artistit; 
power  at  his  command,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  with  the  most  intricate  and  deli- 
cately executed  carvings.  Some  clubs  are 
straight,  like  thick  cudgels,  others  are 
curved.  Those  which  are  knobbed  at  the 
end  have  an  infinite  variety  in  the  knob,  as 
■we  shall  presently  see.  Some  .are  more  or 
less  flattened,  while  there  are  some  which 
are  so  flat  and  so  broad  that  it  is  not  easy  at 
first  sight  to  determine  whether  they  are 
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they  require  the  whole  exertion  of  a  muscu- 
lar man  to  wield  them,  while  others  are  so 
short  that  they  arc  kept  stuck  in  the  girdle, 
and  used  as  missiles,  precisely -as  the  short 
knob-kcrries  are  used  by  the  South  At'riciuis, 
A  Fijian  will  often  carry  two  or  more  of 
these  clubs  in  his  girdle. 

Some  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of 
Fijian  clubs  are  given  on  the  following  pnjre. 
all  being  drawn  from  specimens  in  my  col- 
lection. Fig.  1  represents  a  club,  and  is 
evidently  modified  from  a  gnarled  and 
knotted  branch,  and  bv  ■  omparing  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  together  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  progress  of  manufacture.  This  form  of 
club  is  also  to  be  found  among  tlie  Papuans 
of  New  Guinea,  the  natives  ot  the  Outaiiata 
district  carrying  it.  With  the  exception  ot 
the  deep  transverse  cuts,  there  is  no  attempt 
at  ornament.  It  is  tolerably  heavy,  tliou}];h 
not  very  large,  and  requires  two  hands  to  be 
wielded  properly. 

Figure  2  represents  one  of  the  paddlc-like 
clubs  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  The 
blade  is  not  an  hyfih  in  thickness  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  it  gradually  slopes  off  to  either  side, 
so  as  to  form  a  toler.ably  siiarp  edge.  Willi 
the  exception  of  the  handle,  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  carving;  the  dentated  pattern, 
which  seems  common  to  nearly  all  savage 
art,  being  very  conspicuous.  It  is  extremely 
weighty,  and,  to  an  European,  appears  a 
very  awkward  instrument,  except  perhaps 
that  the  broad  blade  might  be  utilized  as  a 
."shield. 
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(1.)  OUATOU'S  FLAPPER. 
(Sep  png:o  030.) 


(■;.)  IDOL  OK    SOLOMON 
ISLANDS.    (Spc  pngo  oro.) 


SPi:.\R,  (See  page  982.) 


(t.)  FI.TIAN   CLUBS.    (Seep«f»M8.) 
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THE  OLUB,  AND  ITS  VARIOUS  FORMS. 


Fig.  8  Is  a  r  ub,  which  may  bo  considered 
ftsasortof  intormodiato  form  butwocn  the 
two  already  numtiouod.  Like  the  last,  it 
has  a  broad  blad.i,  1,„(.  Im  evidently  a  club 

!)!ade  is  strenurth- 


niiii  not  a  paddle.     The  i) 

ciiimI 


niMl  by  a  bold    ridKo  running  along   the 

I'utre.     In    order    to  show    the    mode   in 

wliiih  it  IS  llattened,  a  side   view  of   the 

s.clion  ()f  (ho  blade  in  given  at  fig.  h.  This 
liiiKl  <)(  elul)  IS  m()(im(!d  ill  various  wuvs,  but 
iHiilvvays  ma<le  on  the  same   nrincinle't.  c. 

II  loiuid  handle  and  a  llattened  puddle-like 
ciiil,  sometimes  nearly  jdain,  as  in  the  above 
inciilimied  spceimcsiiH,  and  sometimes  fur- 
lusli.Hl  with  knobs,  teeth,  and  spikes  pro- 
jodiiig  from  the  sides.  In  some  cases  it 
assiiiu,-.s  the  Hjiiipe  of  a  crescent,  and  looks, 
iiiil.od  much  like  a  cheese  knife  very  much 
lUiiLtiiilled.  •' 

Another  very  characteristic  sh.-ipo  is  given 

la  li|,'.  4.    Ah  may  be  imagined  from  the  lilim- 

tratioii  itisvery  weighty,  so  that  ev.-n  to 

I    eariT  it  about  must  be  rather  troublesome. 

It  IS  covere(  with  carvings  in  tlw!  most  lavish 

III  inner,  and  such  value  has  been  set  by  the 
luannfacturer  upon  tlic!  weapon,  th;it  he  has 
evoii  taken  the  trouble  to  Invent  dilferent 
patforns  (or  the  opposite  sides. 

The  neculiar  form  of    this   club  is  cvi- 
(icMitly  due  to  the  structure  of  the  branch 
fioni  which  It  was  cut,  the  projecting  portion 
being  the  base  .,t  another  branch.    Although 
ni  inuiy  speeMu.ms  — my  own  among  the 
n.nnbj.r-heeliib  has  be.ui  carved  from  a 
fjio.i  log  ot  solid    wood,  the  form  has  evi- 
dent y  been  borrowed  from  the  junction  of 
two  bnmches.    The  edge  of  the" club  is  cut 
into  slight  teeth,  and  just  within  the  ediie 
aiv  a  number  of  rouiul  holes,  set  in  a  line.' 
A  toleriibly  bold  ridge  runs  along  the  head 
of  the  elitbaud  follows  its  curve,  and  throu<'h 
tins  i-Klge  are  also  bored  a  number  of  holes 
apparently   for    the    purpose    of  attachin<r 
bunehes  of  feathers,  or  other  ornaments,  to 
tlio  weapon.  ' 

The  most  characteristic  club  of  Fiii  is 
Imwever,  that  of  which  an  examido  is  given 
"1  fii,'.  o.    It  IS  made  from  the  stem  and  part 


of  liie  root  of  a  young  tree.  ...  ,„,„  .„^y^,  ^^^ 
tlie  world  there  are  certain  trees  which  ltow 
m  a  inanuer  which  to  us  seems  very  peculiar. 
As  is  the  ease  with  m;my  trees,  it  sends  a 
ap-r„ot  deeply  into  th.-  irth,  and  is  further 
u  ported  by  a  numb,  r  of  smaller  roots 
vhieh  diverge  trom  It  on  all  sides,  and  retain 

n  „i'i  1  "'.'!"'^''*J  l"J!''^''^'b  .i"st  as  a  mast  is 
upheld  by  the  standing  rigging. 

While  the  tree  is  very  young,  it  ia  drawn 

Jown  nearly  hori.ontallyf  and'ixed  in  S 

position,   so  as  to  be   bent  nearly  at  r  "ht 

angles   elose    to   the  earth.     When  it  Iris 

po\yn  to  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist  (be 

i:Lr'^^r'*K'-.«"^'i''g«»to?lhe 
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io  as  to  form  n  radiating  mass  of  snik..* 
which  are  sharpene.1,  an.l  thus  pre  e.it  the 
npp.!arftuco  shown  in  the  illustration. 

buci.  a  club  as  tliis  is  an  exceedingly  val- 
uab  .'  weapon,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
m  Its  manufacture.  TI.e  spike  at  the  eml  is 
scraped  a.K   roundel  un(|l  it  assumes  a   ,,. r- 

mH?  ir*^''  *"■  "ri'l'"'  ■*"•'  *"  ^''«»  polished 
•mtil  It  shines  like  a  wcdl-rubbed  niece  of 
'•mhogany.  The  radiating  spikelets Kach 
trimmed  wi  h  the  greatest  nicety,  so  that  ^ 
whatever  d  roction  the  weapo.ris  v  owed 
they  al   ra< liato  with  exact  r..gularity:  ' 

low.  .-'l!;!!)!      '^/'V"**'""'  ««  i^irefulfy  as  the' 
lowei  spike,  aii(f  in  most  cases  is  adorned 
with  c  aborately  carved  patterns.     I    many 
dubs  It  iscomplet,dy  covered  with  black  anJ 
wh  te  siiiuet  made  expressly  for  this  purpose 
and  plaited  in  patterns  as  daborate 'as  tC 
which  are  carved.     Some  of  (ho  i„,,t  olubs 
re  further  ornamented  by  havin-r  «(.„"/.* 
jcatbers  worke<l  in  will,  sinnet.    TlTere  are 
indeed,  scarcely  any  Ix.un.ls  to  the  decoration 
o  clubs  many  of  which  are  inlai.l  with  shell 
or  hogs' tusks,  or  whales'  teeth,  or  even  the 
tocth  of  men.    These  latter  ornaments  are 

Ijesido  these,  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  lorms,  some  of  the  clubs  exactly  reseS 
1'  ing  the  steel  maces  of  the  days  of  chivaW 
others  being  first  squared  and  then" cut  info 
pyramidal  form,  while  others  look  hist  ike 
enormous  mushrooms.  Some  of  tliem  have 
wo .  ''"i '"l"'  '"•"M^letely  cov<.red  with  wiS 
work;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  highly  ornamental 
weapons  are  not  for  use  but  for  show  like 
the  court  sword  of  the  present  day.        ' 

Some  of  the  names  given  to  tliese  clubs 

ZT  tI-  "  ceping  urges  me  to  action  " 
0  liers  "  Disnerser,"  "  Smasher,"  and  so  fbr"h. 
Those  whie,  belong  to  well-known  chefs 

carl^  anf,rJ''^  '"T""'"'  ^'"^  "^'"1  ""•'^'>"  « 
cards  among  ourselves.    If,  for  ex'iim.lo  •• 

Fihciub '^''''•"•?? ''' 'r^y ^ ^'^'^  J'o" in    nd 

his  club  .as  an  mtimationthat  the  owner  nil 
follow.    Or,  if  one  chief  asks  another  for  a 
n  war,  the  ordinary  mode  of  showin-  tha 


In  this  part  of  the  ap^lTcati^n  i^  liXbllVcZ'd  Is  tJ 
ees  which  .row   Uie  l^l^er  to  .send  his  club  l^  IS^LoS 
wno  oroujrht  tlie  message. 

There  is  as  great  variety  of  spears  as  of 
c  ub.s  Spears  are  .almost  i.ivariaCly  of  Jre.?t 
ength,  some  measuring  fourteen  or  fifteen 
icet  m  length.  Tluy  are  made  from  1  ard 
wood  and  are, almost  invariably  armed  with  a 
series  of  barbs.  In  the  mamifa.dure  .and 
arnangementof  the  b.arbs,  the  Fiii.ans  gh„w 
wonderful  ingenuity.  Mostly,  2y  are  not 
from  tho  s.aine  piece  of  wood  as  the  spear 
Itself  but  in  manywe.apons  they  are  ma<lo 
of  other  materials.  Tho  sh.arp  tail-bone  of 
t  tt^::--^^ '«,V---'"  -atL-ial,  botrfot 


to  within  "n  i""'! -1  -  !- .  1..    £. ..     .    ^"''  ""  I  oecause  it  is  verv  barH  nn.i  a/%  i,,.;** i„  ^i.  -...  'i 

vitmn  ..n  i...a  ..a  „  hax.  of  txie  tap-root,  j  is  nearly  sure  to  bre"ak7ff  inthe  VS! 
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Other  barbs  are  made  of  a  wood  which  lia« 
thu  property  of  swelling  up  when  moistened, 
and  bursting  in  tiio  wound,  bo  that  it  can 
hardly  bo  extracted.  iSuob  HpearM  as  fbiM 
are  culled  by  a  very  ominouH  title,  "  The 
priest  is  too  late."  Homo  of  the  spears  are 
not  only  carved  in  various  patterns,  but  have 
the  heads  cut  into  a  kind  of  bold  open  work 
pattern,  which  has  a  very  elegant  appear- 
ance, Uiough  it  must  detract  greatly  from 
the  strength  of  the  weapon.  One  of  the  or- 
dinary Fijian  spears  is  shown  on  page  IM)), 
and  is  taken  from  specimens  in  my  collection, 
in  which  there  are  several  others,  but  all  of 
a  similar  character. 

Many  of  the  weapons  have  more  than  one 
point.  In  the  specimens  which  I  have,  tlu! 
points  arc  rather  more  than  a  yard  in  length, 
and  arc  made  of  separate  pieces  of  wood,  in- 
geniously dovetailed  into  the  shaft  of  the 
spear,  and  held  in  their  place  by  lashings  of 
sinnct.  In  my  siiccimen,  the  manufacturer 
has  been  so  lavish  of  his  labor,  that  be  has 
not  only  woven  the  sinnct  into  elegant  pat- 
terns, but  has  continued  them  along  Ihe 
whole  of  the  shaft,  covering  it  with  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  the  zigzag  and  the  dentated  pat- 
terns. There  are  also  spears  with  several 
point*,  each  point  being  barbed  or  deeply 
serrated  on  the  inside  cap.  These  are  n<!t 
for  war,  but  for  fishing  purposes.  As  for 
the  war  in  which  these  weapons  are  used,  it 
is  hardly  deserving  of  the  name. 

When  two  chiefs  have  decided  on  going 
to  war,  messengers  pass  between  them,  and 
both  sides  beat  up  recruits  for  their  armies 
and  oiler  gifts  to  the  gods.  Whales'  teeth 
and  food  form  the  chief  part  of  these  oft'er- 
ings,  and  the  latter  is  often  given  in  vast 
quantities.  Independent  cbiei's  often  take 
advantage  of  war  to  increase  their  property. 
Such  a  chief,  for  example,  though  urged  iJy 
both  sides  to  join  them,  trims  and  hesitates, 
and  bides  his  time.  One  party  will  then 
send  him  a  bribe,  and  as  soon  as  the  other 
party  hear  of  it,  thev  send  a  larger  bribe,  in 
order  to  "  i)ress  down  "  the  former  gift.  The 
result  usually  is,  that  the  recipient  keeps 
both  bribes,  and  eventually  declines  to  fight 
on  either  side. 

The  forces  are  gathered  by  a  series  of  re- 
views, held  as  the  army  marches.  These 
reviews  form  the  great  charm  of  war,  as 
any  amount  of  boasting  may  bo  done  with- 
out the  slightest  risk.  Each  warrior  rushes 
up  to  the  ct)mmanding  chief,  brandishes  his 
weapons,  and  boasts  of  the  great  deeds  which 
he  is  going  to  do;  all  the  warriors  being  in 
their  very  best,  with  bodies  covered  with 
black  powder,  so  aa  to  contrast  with  the 
snow-white  masi,  and  their  faces  painted  as 
none  but  a  Fijian  can  paint  them,  in  order 
to  look  as  martial  as  possible. 

The  chief  often  ridicules  the  pretensions 
of  these  men,  insinuating  that  they  will  be 
more  ready  to  run  away  than  to  fight;  but 

this  is  nnlv  fo*"  ♦^'"»  miTOAoo  nCinnifinr*    ^Korr. 


to  display  their  courage,  and,  by  way  of  in- 
ducing  them  to  light  well,  largo  gifts  are 
promised  to  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves  in  battle. 

Sometimes  a  warrior,  carried  away  hv  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  boasts  that  he 
will  kill  the  enemy's  chief,  eat  his  flesh,  and 
make  a  drinking-cup  of  his  skull.  This  is  gen- 
orally  a  very  foolish  proceeding.  The  men- 
aced chief  is  sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  to  jjrom- 
iso  a  largo  reward  if  the  boaster  be  taken 
alive. 

Should  be  bo  captured,  his  fate  is  certain. 
His  bands  are  bound  behind  him,  and  « 
large  bimdle  of  dried  cocoa-nut  leaves  ig 
fasteiU'd  tightly  across  his  shoulders,  pro- 
jecting for  several  feet  on  either  side.  The 
ends  of  the  leaves  are  then  lighted,  and  the 
j)oor  wretch  is  left  to  die,  (he  spectators 
laughing  and  joering  at  him  as  he  runs 
about,  maddened  by  the  torment.  This 
puni«hiMent  is  called  by  a  name  which  sig- 
nilies  carrying  fuel.  The  artist  has  repre- 
sonted  in  the  lower  engraving,  on  the  943d 
page,  this  frigbti'ul  fate  of  the  boaster. 

The  party  that  are  attacked  usually  retire 
into  a  native  fort,  the  structure  of  which 
often  shows  great  engineering  skill.  The 
Fijians  are  very  apt  at  selecting  a  sj)ot  which 
is  difficult  of  access,  and  fortifying  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  two  or  three  men  could  hold 
it  against  a  thousand.  Mr.  Williams  visited 
one  of  these  forts,  and  found  that  the  ap- 
proach to  it  was  not  without  danger,  even 
in  time  of  peace.  The  only  path  to  the  fort 
led  through  thick  and  tangled  vegetation, 
and  terminated  on  tho  edge  of  a  precipice. 
The  entrance  to  the  fort  was  on  the  face  of 
the  precipice,  several  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  path,  and  there  was  no  mode  of  getting 
to  it  except  by  crawling  along  the  perpen- 
dicular rock  by  means  of  little  holes  in 
which  the  toes  and  fingers  could  be  in- 
serted. 

When  the  natives  cannot  find  a  place  of 
such  natural  strength,  they  have  a  way  of 
defending  the  entrance  by  a  series  of  gates 
with  traverses  between  them,  so  that  any 
enemies  who  forced  the  first  gate  were 
obliged  to  go  for  some  distance  through  a 
narrow  passage  which  was  pierced  with  loop- 
holes,  through  which  spears  could  be  thrust 
and  arrows  shot.  Even  if  they  succeeded  in 
nassiug  the  second  gate,  a  similar  gauntlet 
had  to  be  run  before  they  could  reach  the 
third.  Thorny  trees  are  in  great  request 
for  the  outer  defences  of  these  forts,  the 
bare-skinned  natives  greatly  dreading  the 
prickly  walls,  which  every  year  grow  more 
dense  and  less  penetrable. 

Knowing  the  strength  of  the  forts,  the 
natives  do  not  care  a])out  assaulting  them, 
and,  as  they  advance  to  the  walls,  avail 
themselves  of  every  cover, 
and  shout  derisive  taunts 
challenging  them  to  come 
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They  then  yell 
at  the  enemy, 

out  and  fight, 
is    answcrCu,  s 


numbor  of  warriors  issui,,,^  from  tho  fort 
and  each  selecting ,»,  mlver«.iry  ;  often  how- 
ever  as  soon  a.s   the   besieger;  nee    th eTr 
challeii«e  imswered,  thev  run  awav  is  fV- 
as  th.y  can,  the  Fijh\n  lil<inK  to  cS  bd.hT, 
hm  eneinv  an,!   knock   hi.n    on  the    he « 
stealth.iy  trotter  than  to  oppose  lun)  in  op["| 

"Shoui.l  a  f,,rt  bo  taken,  the  shu.Bhter  is 
drcndh.l,  a.ul  IS  nothing  but  a  niuHsacre,  the 
greater  number  beins  ItiH-d,  and  the  rest 
riiserved  to  be  nut  to  d..r.ii.  i>,   t..„^..^..    A    "^ 
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r««erve.I  to  be  put  to  .leatii  by  torture.  One 
favorite  mode  of  torture  is  L  stun  the  nn- 
hai.i.v  captive  with  a  club,  and  to  throw 
him  into  a  hea  <:d  ..ven  by  way  of  brin«inK 
him  baek  to  his  nenses.  Tlfe^truggles  c^' 
tile  unfortunate  man  as  tlie  fierce  Tieat  re- 
stores   liim    to    consciousness  are  greeted 


n.w.vc  ,.,,„  uj  consciousness  are  irreeted 
w.tl»  aughter  and  Joere  by  tlie  d.^igl'  c 
pectators  Others  are  bound  han.l"  am 
foolaiid  given  to  tlio  sons  of  chiefs  as  s  - 
tmiii""  ^^'^y<^^ri  try  tlieir  skill  at  tor- 

As  these  expeditions  are  nearly  always 
made  in  canoes,  the  return  of  the  war  party 
IS  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  al  the 
populalion  assemble  on  tho  beach  to  wel- 
come  tlie   victorious  warriors,  tho  women 

lonor  of  the  conquerors.    A  horrible  .scene 

hen    akes  nlace,  too  horrible  indeed  to  be 

1  S(  .l,cd;  t  le  bodies  of  the  dead  are  offered 

m  the  templ.'s,  the  ovens  are  prepared,  and 

for  some  days  unbridled  license  reigns  su- 

In  (viinexion  with  warfare  must  ))e  men- 
tioiied  a  curious  custom  of  givln-'  a  new 
■mine  to  men  who  have  killed  any  of  t^,e 

enoln'  t""^'  "'"  ^"rPaign..    Whether  the 

enonv,    be  an  armed  warrior  slain  in  fair 

figli     an  unarmed  man  knocked  down   by 

stealth,  a  >yoman,  or  even  a  little  child,  si.'- 

mfies  uoth  ng.    Tho  warrior  has  clubbed  ifn 

enemy,  and  h.a.s  a  ri.'ht  to  his  new  name  of 

xmor     Should  he  have  killed  a  chief,  he 

akes  the  name  of  his  victim,  and  somet  mcs 

|s  o«n  c.  ef  honors  him  by 'calling  the  man 

"IS  flag,  his  canoe,  his  comb,  &c.    Of  the 

consecration  ceremony,  wherein  tlie    new 

n  me  is  -Mven,  Mr.  ^Villiams  once  saw  a 

V  ry  exceTlent  example  at  Somo-somo,  thS 

'•ft*L'''"'"?'r"T  ^''""^  '-^  y«»ng  chief 
Ihe  king  and  leading  men  bavin"  taken 

S  :^:i:  i"  "'?.»'"''^  «a"-^'-eV"o.ntee 
mats  were  brought  and    .spread    out,  and 
upon    hese  were  placed  a  l.kle  of  cloth  a 

mat,  and  on  It  .several  men's  dresses.    The 

HI  P      fni''"'^ '''  ''"■■'-'"  Pi'ie-apple  club,  and 
Ji    ';""=^'^common  reed,  while  his  Ion- 

train  of  nma!  A<-n„^.„A  „.,  ii  '  ,  .     .  '"o 


ordore  I  he  young  chief  to  stand  upon  the 
bale  ot  cloth;  umrwhile  ho  obeyed,  a  num- 
bor  of  women  came  into  tho  squar.'  I ' ,"  "- 
ug  small  dishes  of  turmeric  mLxed  with  oU 
which  they  placed  before  the  youth  a  1 
ro  .red  with  a  song.    The   masl^  wal'  now 

ulstku  in^  "'"  '^"'^'  J'"."^""'  '"'  "'^^'"E 
m    .stitutiig  one  much  larger  in  its  stead. 

"At  this  stage  of  tho  proceedings  one  of 
tbo    spectators    stepped  forward    and    ex- 

a  or.':'ri'r ''''■'  ''"'  «»»i''t^-l,  and  soon 

a notlier  did  the  same.    Then  one  left  him  a 

K un  ui  place  of  tho  club,  and  many  s  mUa? 

'unges  were  effected,  under  a  belief      at 

SrS'^ortSr^'"^  "--«'» '"-'-^i- 
"The  mats  were  now  removed,  and  a  por- 
t  in  of  them  sent  to  tho  temi.le,  some  ol'tho  ' 
turn  I  ,0  being  sent  afler  t/.em.  The  king 
an.  old  men,  followed  by  the  young  ,nm 
and  two  nien  sounding  condis:  now  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  seaside,  where  the  anointed 
one  passed  through  the  ancients  to  the  wa- 
iZ!  "  '^u'  ''-:'"'■"'''>'  while  the  king  and 
those   with   him  counted   one,   two,   three 

1.1  b.  ?    n   -^/'"  '^''"''^  company   now   went 
Ss    .."i"  ^"*^",^.^'^';  '^I'l^t^  of  the  trumpe 
shells,  and  a  peculiar  hooting  of  the  m.m. 

h„!if  '•"'".  Fl'iwes  that  a  hut  should  bo 
SL!!!.:::!'!!:'!.."»l-'-"«'V'-n  and  his 

hts, 


[>  j  of  masi  dragged  on'the  ground  behin3 

tnl'iPH'"^  reaching  the  mats,  an  old  man 
took  the  reed  out  of  the  hero's  hand  and 
^patched  a  youth  to  deposit  it  cai^ef  ly  „ 
the  temple  of  the  ^var  go'l.    Tho  kiag  "La 


.    "••  ""*>'  ••iiwiucuii  man  and 

coinpanions  may  pass  tho  next  thr.^o  ni-' 
dunng  which  tfme  the  newly  named  7,ero 

must  not  change  his  masi,  or  remove  the 
turmeric,  or  enter  a  house  in  which  there  is 
a  woman,  until  that  period  has  elapsed     In 

been'TmM/'"^'^'^"'^^^'  '^^  »'"*  ''^1  no^ 
te.Un  ni  'Vf'^l  "''  /°"»«  Chief  was  permit- 
sSkL  "^  *'"'^^^'  '**■  "'«  sod  of  iar  in- 

nol^l"""  '^°  "•'■<'''  '^ays  he  WM  on  an  in- 
cessant march,  followed  6y  half  a  score  lads 
reddened  like  himself,  ifler  three  weeks 
he  paid  mo  a  visit,  on  tho  first  day  of  his 
being  permitted  to  enter  a  house  in  which 

here  was  a  female.  He  informed  me  hU 
new  name  was  Kuila,  or  Tla-  " 

.  When  a  name  of  honor  has  thus  been 

ToZ  '"^  "■  '"'"''  "'^^  com->limentary  title  of 
Tho'  °'-  r"«ccrated.  is  prefixed  to  it! 
I  he  battles  of  the  Tijians  are  not  as  a 

nlac;''Th '''•''  ^""^  '^  slaughter  tarke? 

Ute     They  are,  in  fact,  Uttle  but  a  scries 

of;  single  combats.    When  a  man  falls  his 

his  life    t  possible,  or  to  be  able  to  bury  the 

their  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  wounded 
man  in  order  to  bake  and  eat  him.  No  is- 
honor  is  attached  to  tho  fact  of  a  sL-d  i  man 
being  eaten.  On  the  contr.arv  ,t  i,  n  ,...." 
01  liii,  courage,  for  none  but  those  who'die 
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bravely  in  battle  are  eaten  in  the  feast 
which  follows  upon  the  victory,  the  bodies 
of  slain  cowards  being  contemptuously 
thrown  into  the  bush. 

Wk  now  come  to  a  more  pleasing  part  of 
Fijian  chanicter,  namely,  the  various  inci- 
dents of  domestic  life. 

As  soon  as  the  Fijian  child  comes  into  the 
■wmld,  it  is  taken  from  the  mother,  and 
given  to  another  woman  for  three  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  lies  at  her  ease.  The 
tirst  clothing  which  the  child  receives  is  a 
thick  coating  of  turmeric  oil,  and  the  first 
food  whicii  it  knows  is  either  the  juice  of 
sugar-cane  or  of  cocoa-niit.  A  name  is  given 
to  tiie  ('hild  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  birth, 
and  these  names  are  generally  significant  of 
some  cent  tiiat  has  happened  either  to  the 
child  itself  or  to  some  member  of  its  fam- 
ily. 

Though  the  Fijian  children  spend  the 
great  part  of  tiieir  time  in  the  open  air, 
and  are  untrammelled  by  clothing,  they  are 
liable  to  a  very  unpleasant  dig';ase  called 
the  "  tlioko,"  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
"  yaws  "  of  the  negro  tribes.  The  parcnti-: 
are  rather  glad  than  sorry  to  see  their  cliil- 
dren  alllicted  with  this  disease,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  it  forms  a  necessary  adjunct  to  in- 
fantile health,  and  that  a  child  who  escapes 
the  thoko  is  sure  to  be  sickly  and  feeble  when 
it  grows  up. 

The  Fijian  cliild  receives  no  training,  un- 
less cncouragomont  of  every  bad  passion 
may  bo  ciilled  Dy  that  name.  Kcvenge  is 
impressed  upon  the  child's  mind  from  its 
earliest  infancy,  and  most  horrible  arc  the 
means  whicli  ara  sometimes  cm])loycd  for 
this  puri)ose.  In  riper  years  the  duty  of  re- 
venge is  kept  always  before  iiis  eyes.  'Should 
one  man  insult  a:nther,  the  ofl'erided  individ- 
ual keeps  himself  constantly  reminded  of 
the  oD'enee  by  placing  some  object  in  his 
sight,  iaul  not  removing  it  until  he  has 
aver.gea  liimself. 

Sometimes  he  will  effect  the  same  purpose 
by.depriving  himself  of  some  luxury  until 
he  has  had  Iris  revenge.  One  man,  "for  ex- 
ample, will  plait  his  hair  in  a  particular 
manner,  another  will  hang  some  article  of 
dress  in  his  house,  while  another  will  re- 
fuse to  dance,  or  to  eat  of  some  particular 
kind  of  food.  One  chief,  for  example,  hung 
a  roll  of  tol)acco  on*  the  roof  of  his  liouse. 
with  the  intention  of  refusing  to  smoke  until 
he  had  killed  his  enemy  and  could  smoke 
that  tobacco  over  the  dead  body.  Another 
refrained  from  speaking,  and  would  only  an- 
swer by  whistling. 

The  knowledge  of  this  custom  makes  the 
Fijians  a  most  nervous  race.  Sliould  a 
strange  canoe  appear  off  the  coast,  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  villages  arc  all  in  a  stir, 
some  escaping  to  the  woods,  and  others  con- 
cealing tlieir  food  and  other  valuables  in 
gccrct  storehouses.     They  do  not  like  to 


walk  alone  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Williams 
mentions  that  he  lias  seen  a  whole  company 
disperse  at  the  lifting  of  a  telescope,  and 
more  than  once,  v/hen  he  was  visited  by  na- 
tives and  the  door  suddenly  slammed  with 
the  wind,  the  whole  of  his  visitors  rushed 
tumultuously  out  of  the  windows.  On  one 
occasion,  a  number  of  men  were  dragging  a 
large  canoe  into  the  sea,  when  one  of  tliem 
espied  a  sli<jht  crack  on  one  side.'  He 
wliispered  his  discovery  to  tlie  man  next 
him,  he  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  every  man  had  run  away  from  the 
boat,  fearing  lest  the  owner  should  charge 
him  M'ith  having  done  the  damage. 

The  amusements  of  the  Fijians  are  rather 
more  varied  tlian  is  usually  the  case  anionf 
savages.  Some  of  them  are  identical  with 
many  of  our  own  children's  games,  such  as 
"hide  and  seek,"  "bli:.d  man's  buiV,"  and  a 
sort  of  "  hop,  skip,  and  jump."  A  sort  of 
"  pitch  and  toss,"  is  also  in  vogue,  tlie  substi- 
tute for  pence  being  the  Hat,  circular  fruit 
of  a  species  of  mimosa. 

They  have  one  game  which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  "kangaroo-rat" 
of  Australia,  which  has  been  described  on 
page  730.  Tlie  players  have  a  reed  about 
four  feet  in  length,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an 
oval  piece  of  hard  and  heavy  Avood  some  six 
inches  in  length.  This  instrument  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  the 
end  of  the  forefinger  being  api)licd  to  its  ex- 
tremity. With  a  peculiar  underhand  jeik 
the  player  drives  it  horizcnitally,  so  tliat  it 
glides  over  the  ground  for  a  ct.iisiderable 
distance,  the  player  who  sends  the  missile 
farthest  being  the  winner.  In  order  tliat 
this  favorite  game  maybe  constautlv  played, 
each  village  has  attached  to  it  a  long  sirip 
of  smooth  sward,  wliicli  is  kept  sednlously 
trimmed,  so  that  the  missile  mav  fckirii 
along  with  as  little  resistance  as  ])oss'ible. 

Then  there  is  the  swing.  This  is  made 
mucli  like  the  New  Zealand  swing,  l)Ut  is 
used  in  a  different  manner.  Instead  of  be- ' 
iiig  held  l)y  tlie  iiands  alone,  the  rope  has  a 
loop  at  tlie  end,  into  whicli  the  swinger  in- 
serts his  foot.  Sometimes,  it  has  a  large 
knot,  on  which  both  feet  can  be  siipi)orted. 
Drawing  the  r"pe  to  tbo  top  of  a  conven- 
ient bank,  llic  swinger  grasps  it  with  h's 
hands,  leaps  in  the  air,  jilaces  his  foot  in  the 
loop,  and  goes  sweeping  tlirough  an  enor- 
mous r.rc,  the  radius  of  whicli  often  exceeds 
fifty  feet.  In  some  cases  the  swing  is  fi.xod 
by  the  water  side,  and  the  more  daring  uf 
the  performers  loosen  their  gras[>  at  "u) 
l)-.'oper  moment,  and  are  hurled  tbrougli  the 
air  into  (he  water. 

One  favorite  game,  called  Ririki,  is  played 
after  the  following  fashion  :  ~  Close  to  'the 
water's  edge  is  fixed  a  stout  post,  and  on  (his 
is  laid  the  trunk  of  a  tall  cocoa-nut  tree,  so 
that  its  base  rests  on  the  ground,  and  the 
tip  projects  over  the  water.  "  The  game  con- 
aisls  in  running  at  full  speed  up  this  in- 
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ff  ^n  fho   Vr'^  jumping  into  the  water  one 
after  the  other,  swimmTng  ashore  and  re- 
peating the  process.    This  is  a  very  livelv 
game,  the  natives  shouting  and  laughing  thi 
wliole  time,  and  plunging  so  rapidly  in  suc- 
cession that  the  water  beneatll  the  end  of 
the  inclined  tree  is  white  with  foam     The 
people  are  admirable  swimmers,  and    hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  swim  as  soon  a^  thev ' 
could  walk,  disport  themselves  in  the  water 
with  as  much  ease  as  on  land.    They  are 
fond  of  swimming  out  to  sea  in  parties,  and 
.join  in  various  aquatic  games,  such  as  tryin<r 
to  pusii  each  other  under  water,  diving  rac*^ 
ing,  and  so  forth  "' 
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fcarTef  thifr^'^nT'  ^^'^"^  ^^'''.  P^'"*^'^  ^i* 
scarlet,  their  bodies  powdered  with  black 

and  their  best  clubs  or  spears  in  their  hands 

They  execute  intricate  manreuvrcs,  ma,X 

ing  m  various  figures,  wheeling, 'imlthig 

I  drum      Sn,i  r  '°"'-''  ^"'^  *''«   ''^''it  «f  the 
cirum.     Sometimes    several    hundred  men 

are  engaged  in  the  dance,  while  the  m"si" 

Clans  are  twenty  or  thirty  in  number! 

,  Ihe  scene  at  one  of  these  dances  is  verv 

p.c  ures^ue,  but  it  wants  the  furio'm  enlrgy 

which  gives  such  fiery  animation  to  the  wir 

dance  of  the  New  Zealanders,  the  move- 

Some  of  their  sports  are  rather  roujrh    hl'in^f'  though  correct  in  point   of  time. 

They  have  one  gan?e  which'  bears  a  ceS  ordef  to'S^enl  ^n  ^rl\^  '""^  ""'^'y-     '^ 
resemblance  to  snow-ballin<T  PVPAnffhofTi!!,     •       i  S  ?P"ven  it  a  little  more,  a  nrofes- 

missiles  are  bitter  oTanges?£afofsnov^^  ^"^T  "  »«»ally  introducTupon 

balls.    In  some  places^thevjeTk  stones  at  Ivem^^^^^^^^  «""^''y  grotesmie 

each  other  by  means  of  elasUcVamboos,  ami   ™xerti™ns    '  '"'^ ''  "'"^"^  applauded  for  Lis 

|^.SX;^.£^S;=^i;^S^tl  K  ceSl^i;^^-^'"^  ^-  ^'-y«  -d  at  the 
skin.  '"^  ""^^^   ceieoration  of  a  marriage,  and,  as  may  be 

Sometimes  a  sort  of  mock  battle  tnl<-<.«  i!?;^?,?';!        -^  ^^'^  punctilious  nature  of  the 
place.    When  food  is  bright  to   he  men    fSn '''"'''""  ^^'^  of  ceremony  on  the 

ti^^'S:':^'^:^^^^  ri  1^'  r '^  -  ^^*-^^^  ^^'^-  they  are 
Rough  as  the  woi^i'en  may  be  he  men  set"  iTa  tvof  Sp'r/'^"''?,  ^"^•""  P'-^'^  '^^^ 
dom  retaliate,  except  by  taking  the  r  assal  nT3„I  i  ^  i  ^«t;veen  themselves  and  their 
ants  round  the  waists  and    hrowin„theii^^^^  f«™  of  betrothal 

on  the  ground.  Mr.  Williams  meSson^  of  the  .hnnT^-'  '''"'^  '''"?^^«  '"  the  mother 
instance  when  a  woman  actuallv  sho^a  mnn    ±'t  I'i^  !'!'^'"?.?  ^'"i^"  "ku,  <.r  woman's 


1  1  ,  V,  ,  ""^*^  "t^cn  so  severelv 
.amilod  that  they  have  afterward  diedS 
tlipir  wounds. 

On  cortain  occasions  an  amusing  game  is 
played  by  the  young  men.  A  thhrelXen- 
ware  vessel  is  filled  with  water  and  sus- 
pended from  a  bough,  and  a  number  of 
irTiik'n  ''''^'  'Y^  '^■''  blindfolded  try 

'infonf.h'ri--'''"'^'"-,*''^*'  '^'■'^'^tly  studied 
among  the  tijians,  and  any  one  who  knows 
a  new  dance  s  sure  to  earn  plenty  of  goods 
'y  teaching  it.  Their  music'al  instruments 
aie  very  poor,  consisting  of  drums  nines 
me  IN '^"''"''t,  •  '^^'  fii-«t-mentioncd'i.^^^E 

cr.s,  through  one  side  of  which  a  groove  is 
cut  aho.it  an  inch  or  so  in  width.  Tic  i^»p« 
are  of  two  kinds;  namely,  a  sort  of  mnK 
l>.pe  inade  of  several  st^  «  of  bl'Sas" 
ed  together,  and  the  flute.  This  latter  in 


lil-ini^^  "''''  '^^"''■^  ^  y«""??  ™an  takes  a 
iking  to  a  young  woman,  he  asks  her  of  her 
father,  making  at  the  same  time  a  small 
present  as  a  matter  of  form.  Should  the 
application  be  successful,  an  interchange  of 
in;esents    then    takes    pl'ace    between    the 

fo  lows  lo°"'  ^^'"'"°^'  '^"^  '»  ^  <«^"  'JS-s 
^llpws    the    ceremony  called   "warminc" 

tte  brir'f '  '"^T^'inf?  to  the  house^of 
tne   b  ide  some  food  prepared  by  the  in- 
tended husbaml.    In  moat  parts  of  FHi  the 
bride  has  a  complete  holidky  for  four  (iays 
sitting  quietly  at  home,  dressed  in  her  finest 
appanv,  and  painted  with  turmeric  and  oil 
At  the  expiration  of  the  four  days,  she  is 
taken  by  a  number  of  married  women  to 
the  sea,  where  they  all  join  in  fishing,  and 
afterward  cook  the  fish  that  thev  have  taken 
IJie  cooking  being  completed,  the  bride- 
^f^t"  r..?"lf«};  •-?i."-.'^«^trothed  couple 


&l^Sl="^-^-^  -"«  th^Tother  a  ;^;! 


clo^P  h/,.  ,„  t-'v-''  ".V  placing  rnc  aperture 
i  uini  n  ""^  .V"'''^'''^'  •'^"'1  breathing  throu<rh 
1  el^'i:^:^'" '«  f  «l?P^-^vith  the  thunlE 
mni  r  1,  Vl*^-  ^''^  trumpets  are  merelv 
conca-shells  blown  through' a  hole  in  the 

'       "   lesemble  military  movements  than 


iu^lZ  fi  c^^emony  comes  a  period  dur- 
ng  which  the  bridegroom  is  employed  in 
uilding  a  house  for  his  intended  wife,  and 
wbi.if!l  ""^f goes  the  painful  tattooing 
which  marks  her  as  having  taken  her  place 
among  women  During  this  time,  she  re- 
mains within  the  house  so  as  to  shield  her 


•  v,.„,.,uju   iiuiiiary   mo 
I  "ances,  the  similitude  boiii<T  ir,^rf>„„„j  r::  I  ""•■"""  ■'••"■".'  "'«  "uuhc  so  as  to  shiekl  ber 
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are  gathered  together,  and  a  great  feast 
takes  place,  at  wnifh  the  givers  make  it  a 
;.oint  of  honor  to  be  as  lavish  as  possible. 
At  the  end  of  this  feast,  the  girl  is  formally 
handed  over  to  her  husband,  and  exchanges 
her  narrow  liku  for  the  broader  garment 
befitting  her  new  condition. 

When  the  daughter  of  an  important  chief 
is  married,  her  father  always  gives  her  a 
number  of  female  attendants,  sometimes  as 
many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  accompanying  the 
bride  to  her  home.  They  are  placed  under 
the  charge  of  an  elderly  woman  who  acts  as 
their  superintendent,  and  are  called  by  p, 
name  which  signifies  a  pet  servant.  There 
is  always  a  great  scene  at  the  departure  of  a 
bride  to  her  home,  all  her  relations  and 
friends  crowding  round  her,  and  kissing  her 
until  she  is  nearly  smothered  by  their 
caresses. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  presen- 
tation of  a  bride  is  given  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  the  artist  has  reproduced  the  scene  in 
■  the   engraving  No.  1,  on  the   next  page. 
"She  was  brought  in  at  the  principal  en- 
trance by  the  king's  aunt  and  a  few  matrons, 
and  then,  led  only  by  the  old  lady,    ap- 
proached the  king.    She  was  an  interesting 
girl  of  fifteen,  glistening  with  oil,  wearing  a 
new  liku,  and  a  necklace  of  curved  ivory 
points,  radiating  from  her  neck,  and  turning 
upward.    The  king  then  received  from  his 
aunt  the  girl,  with  two  whale's  teeth,  which 
she  carried  in  her  hand.    When  she  was 
seated  at  his  feet,  his  majesty  repeated  a  list 
of  their  gods,  and  finished  by  praying  that  the 
girl  might  live,  and  bring  forth  male  children. 
''  To  her  friends,  two  men  who  had  come 
in  at  the  back  door,  he  gave  a  musket,  beg- 
ging them  not  to  think  hardly  of  his  having 
taken  their  child,  as  the  step  was  connected 
with  the  good  of  the  land,  in  which  their 
interests,  as  well  as  his  own,  were  involved. 
The  musket,  which  wps  about  equivalent  to 
the  necklace,  the  men  received  with  bent 
heads,  muttering  a  short  prayer,  the  close  of 
which   was  exactly  the  same   as  they  had 
offered  for  years,  'Death  to  Natawa.'    Tui- 
kilakila  then  took  off  the  girl's  necklace  and 
kissed  her.    The  gayest  moment  of  her  life, 
as  far  as  dress  was  concerned,  was  past;  and 
I  felt  that  the  untying  of  that  polished  orna- 
ment from  her  neck  was  the   first  down- 
ward step  to  a  dronry  future.    Perhaps  her 
forebodings  were  like  mine,  for  she  wej)t, 
and  the  tears  which  glanced  off  her  bosom 
and  rested  in  distinct  drops  on  her  oily  logs 
were  seen  by  the  king,  who  said, '  Do  not 
weep.      Are  you  going  to  leave  your  own 
land?    You  are  but  going  a  voyage,  soon  to 
return.    Do  not  think  it  a  hanlship  to  go  to 
Mbau.    Here  you  have  to  work  hard;  there 
you  will  rest.    Here  you  fare  indifferently; 
there  you  will  eat  the  best  of  food.    Only  do 
not  weep  to  spoil  yourself    As  he  thus 
spoke,  he  played  with  her  curly  locks,  com- 
piimeuiing  her  on  her  face  and  ilgufe.    bhe 


reminded  him  of  a  sister  of  hers,  who  had 
been  taken  to  Mbau  in  years  past." 

She  had  certainly  reason  for  her  tears,  as 
the  condition  of  Fijian  wives  is  not  a  very 
enviable  one.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
countries  in  which  polygamy  is  practised,  the 
wives  are  apt  to  be  very  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
Generally,  their  squabbles  are  treated  with 
contemptuous  ii  lifference  by  the  husband 
as  long  as  they  do  not  annoy  him  person- 
ally; but  if  he  should  feel  himself  angered 
he  speedily  checks  the  tumult  by  beiiibor^ 
ing  all  parties  alike  with  a  very  sulHcient 
stick  which  he  keeps  for  the  purpose.  One 
chief  had  a  cudgel  as  thick  as  a  broomstick 
in  which  he  seemed  to  take  no  little  pride' 
having  carved  and  inlaid  it  with  ivory.        ' 

Women  are  not  held  in  any  great  esti- 
mation, whether  they  be  single  or  married. 
A  rather  ludicrous  example  of  the  value  set 
by  Fijians  upon  women  occurred  in  the 
course  of  traffic  between  Europenns  and  na- 
tives. A  chief  had  bargained  with  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  for  n  musket,  the  price  of 
which  Avas  to  be  two  pigs.  The  chief  went; 
off  with  his  musket,  but  could  only  find  one 
pig.  So  he  honorably  kept  his  bargain  by 
sending  the  one  pig  and  a  young  woman  in- 
stead of  the  other. 

In  the  description  of  the  ceremonies  at- 
tendant upon  a  wedding,  mention  was  made 
of  the  custom  of  building  a  house  for  the 
bride.  The  form  of  Fijian  houses  varies 
according  to  locality.  In  some  places  they 
are  sharp-ridged  and  gabled,  like  those 
which  have  already  been  described  when 
treating  of  New  Guir.ea.  In  others  they  are 
round,  and  in  others  conical.  Some  arc 
built  on  posts,  and  others  simply  on  the 
ground.  As  is  the  case  throughout  all  Poly- 
nesia,  the  houses  are  made  of  a  wooden 
framework  lashed  together,  and  covered 
with  a  thatch  of  reeds.  Many  of  these 
houses  are  of  great  siize,  more  than  a  lum- 
drcd  feet  in  length  and  about  forty  in  width. 
A  house  that  is  meant  to  endure  for 
any  length  of  time  if  made  of  a  wood  called 
by  the  natives  vest,  -vhich  is  exactly  .'limilar 
to  the  greenheart  of  India,  and  a  sort  of 
sandal  wood  is  also  l  sed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  walls  are  generally  made  of  reeds  ar- 
ranged in  three  layers,  the  middle  layer 
being  horizontal  and  the  outer  ond  inner 
layers  perpendicular.  They  are  tied  or 
sewed  together  with  sinnet,  and  it  is  the 
Fijian  architect's  pride  to  weave  the  sinnet 
into  elegant  patterns.  Some  men  arc  cele- 
brated f^or  their  skill  in  inserting  and  exe- 
cuting these  patterns,  and  go  about  from 
place  to  place  as  they  are  wanted.  Even  the 
posts  that  support  the  edifice  are  often  cov- 
ered with  reeds,  bound  together  in  the  .same 
ingenious' manner.  The  door  is  arrays  a 
small  one,  probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
induces  a  Kailir   to   make   so  iow  an  en- 
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The  thatch  is  sometimes  of  cocoa-nut  or 
sugar-cane  leaves,  and  sometimes  of  erass 
while  in  a  few  of  the  best  houses  botlTre 
used.  The  leaves  are  doubled  over  reeds 
and  sewed  together,  so  as  to  form  len.'ths  of 
about  five  or  SIX  feet.  Grass  thatcMs  fixed 
almost  exactly  as  straw  isnised  in  England 
being  laid  on  the  roof  in  bundles,  anReW 
down  by  ong  mangrove  branches,  and  «ed 
firmly  with  rattan  '         ^" 

tr ii._i  .  . 
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House  thatching  is  one  of  the  most  ani 
mated  scene.-   that  can  be  imagined     As 
soon  as  the  root  is  finished,  notice  is'given  tlmt 
the  thatchers  are  wanted  and  then  straiSt 
way.  assemble  a  gang  of  merry  laborfrs 
yarymg  in  number  according  to  the  sSe  of 
he  house  as  many  as  three  hundml  some- 
,mes  uniting  to  thatch  a  vory  large  Co 
Soine   bring  the  leaves  and  gra^   o\blr« 
bmd  and  sew  them  into  the  froper  form 
and   others  take    them    tr,    fi,^.  ii   ;  v^      ' 
Those  who  actually  apJi;?,.e*reSltays 
arranp  themselves  in  pairs  on  the  roof  one 
outside  and  the  other  inside  the  buihlin'o-  so 
that  one  can  take  the  end  of  the  lasfc  as 

rade,  draw  it  tight,  and  return  it  to  him 
The  reader  may  find  house  thatchin<r  renre " 
sented  in  a  spirited  engraving,  on  «?«  St 

The  noise  that  arises  from  a  large  house 
urmg  the  process  of  thatching  is  almost 
(leatemng.     N^aturally,   the    Pin-in    I,^«  I 
great  genius  for  shouting,  and 'on  such  oc 
ca.sions  ho  fairly  outdoes  hTmself.     So  ne  call 
for  more  grass,  leaves,  man-rrove  ro  Is  nn^ 
rattans;  others  from  below  shout  in  r'nirto 
them.    Those  who  brinn-  th"  rm?n"  oi»    -^    . 
nee  Is  shout  as  they  clamber  t^t&Sf "  nd 
every  one  throws  fn  a  few  veils  occasional v 
Ij^^way  of  encouragement^to  hircom";!i'i^ 

l),J'*°-'T*  c^'^r-'^teristic  part  of  a  Fijian 
house  ,.s  the  ridge  pole  whicli  runs  aloui'  ho 

'eo.S°  Tf-    i-^  P'"'y«<^'«  "t  either  end  fbr 
la  oonsiderablo  distance,  and  in   first  c1o^« 

I.    .    ",""''  ?""  ''  ""whed  off  w  Fh  a  row 
»™„';i  ■' *«  ""Pla"".  which  l"a 


wood.  In  very  large  houses,  the  fireplace 
18  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  and  is  covered 
by  a  wooden  framework  of  scvera    tieJs  n„ 

ffLtt"'^&?r>^"^«^™'^-"*-^"«^ 

oe  Kept,     ihere  is  no  chimney,  nor  even  a 

S'fireSt'"''^'  '*^^'**^"  th^  smoke  from 
uie  hieplace  ascends  to  the  roof,  and  finda 

in  "SrW  ^^""""^'^  *^^  '^'^'^^'^^  it  be  t  can 
i^.hJ,  L^^^'^y  ^""^^  *he  doorway  is  fii* 
nished  with  a  projecting  roof  * 

In  connection  with  roof  thatchino-  n  char 
actoristic  joke  is  recorded  of  the  Sfbau  peo. 
?i  i  .u    ^  ^^'^^"^  ""ss'le  club  is  called  ula 
The  *fatte?w'  '}"'"^°  ''  ''  ^alS  ^fc 

Me,  the  people  of  If  bau  sent  to  those  of 

The7a"terten?H"^  *°  T^'  ^^''  S.^« 
Ane  latter,  taking  the  word  in  its  ordinarv 

sense  accepted  the  invitation,  and  caA7 
expecting  the  usual  scene  of'merriS 
by  rvollev'o  '  rT'VJ'^'y  ^ere  ite^ 
enterlSSs?^  "^'  ^""''"^  ''  "'^™  "^^  '^^^^ 
A^n^  ^"'•'"t^'-e  of  a  Fiiian  house  is  simple 
mLr  .?i"  L-'-l^^-^«.  -  whichX 


It  IS  covered  with  mats, 


reclines  by  day.  x.  .,  coverea  witli  mats 
and  over  it  are  hung  the  sheets  of  1  Yn  masf 
which  are  used  as  mosquito  curtains  On 
this  dais  are  generally  Sne  or  tvvd  piilovvs 

drfcai  b^"'  S'""°  "r"""°  '""'■^  than  cylin- 
arical  bars  of  wood  supi)orted  on  leirs  at 
either  end.  Some  of  them  are  from  four  to 
five  feet  ,n  length.  This  form  of  .  iUo  '  s 
used  on  accouut  of  the  mop-like  headdress 
of  the  natives,  which  would  bo  piisTe  out 
on.ll  shape  were  it  laid  on  an  o'nWy  pil 

On  the  hearth  are  several  larr^e  Mrthf>n 
ware  cooking  pots,  oval  in  shape  n^uleadi 
L/'\*i"''\'*"»'^«-    As   the   quStrof 

to  the  board  are  the  smooth  round  stones 
5L7^''*'a.^£''  operation  of  knead    a  is  ?on! 
fnllf  •  ^^'?'  ''"'"  '^'-^"'J  nets  used 'for  fish- 
Knives  and  other  implements  used  in  nrp. 
paring  food.    Several  earthen  water  ars^ar 
alw-^vs  placed  near  the  fire.    Thev  mav  he 
d.«^^.u,shed  by  their  glared  suScos^^anl 
a        a.  6u  carefully  on  a  thick  bed  of  .^rl"" 
^       .V  bamboo  vessels  containin<r  sa't  imi 
[res.    water,  are  jr^nerally  placecf  near  the 
larger  jars.    Rou    ,  the  foot  of  the  waU  ar« 
rangecf  a  series  of  bowls  and    ars    whfeh 
«,nta,n  the  arrowroot  and  simila"  ai  ticLs  o 
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RELIGION  AND  FUNERAL  RITES. 
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OF  A  chief's  wife. 


The  religion,  or  rather  the  superstition,  of 
the  Fijitins  is  much  Ukc  that  of  other  poly- 
theists.  The  people  acknowledge  vast  num- 
bers of  gods  of  greater  or  lesser  power; 
most,  if  not  all,  of  which  are  symbolized 
under  some  natural  form,  sucli  as  a  hawk,  a 
tree,  or  the  like.  Every  Fijian  considers 
himself  under  the  protection  of  some  espe- 
cial god,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  will  not 
eat  the  animal  which  is  his  symbol. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  symbols  of  the  gods  occurred  at 
Tilioa.  A  very  powerful  god,  who  is  wor- 
shipped at  that  place,  resides  in  a  land  crsib, 
but,  as  that  crustacean  is  scarcely  ever  seen 
in  the  locality,  there  are  but  few  opportuni- 
ties of  paying  the  proper  worship.  When- 
ever any  one  saw  a  laud  crab,  he  immedi- 
ately ran  to  the  priest,  and  forthwith  the 
wliole  place  was  in  a  commotion.  The  peo- 
ple assembled  to  pay  their  respects  to  their 
aeity,  and  a  number  of  cocoa-nuts  were 
gathered,  strung  together,  and  humbly  pre- 
sented to  the  crab  deity  in  order  to  propi- 
tiate him,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  them 
fair  weather  and  a  healthy  season. 

As  to  the  particular  doctrines  of  the 
Fijian  religion,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
learn  much  about  them.  In  the  first  place, 
the  people  know  nothing,  and  the  priests, 
who  know  but  little,  dislike  commur'cating 
their  knowledge.  Even  the  Christian  con- 
verts can  seldom  be  induced  to  speak  on  the 
subject  with  any  degree  of  truth. 


The  priests  are  known  by  their  official 
insignia,  which  consists  of  an  oval  frontlet 
of  scarlet  feathers,  and  a  long-toothed  comb 
made  of  separate  pieces  of  wood  ingeniously 
fastened  together.  Several  of  these  combs 
are  in  my  collection,  and  are  excellent 
examples  of  the  artistic  cajjabilitics  of  the 
makers.  No  two  of  them  are  alike,  the  deli- 
cate thread  which  fastens  tliem  together 
Ijeing  woven  in  a  singular  variety  of  pat- 
terns. The  threads  are  nearly  as  fine  as 
hairs,  and  an  additional  beauty  is  given  to 
the  pattern  by  using  alternately  a  deep 
black  and  a  glittering  yellow  thread. 

The  priests  communicate  with  their  dei- 
ties by  throwing  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
ecstatic  state,  technically  called  "shaking," 
in  which  the  whole  body  is  convulsed,  ami 
the  utterances  which  come  from  the  foam- 
ing lips  ai'c  held  to  be  the  responses  of  the 
god.  A  vivid  idea  of  this  mode  of  consult- 
ing a  deity  is  given  by  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
valuable  work  to  wliicii  reference  has  ollen 
been  made. 

"  Nothing  like  regular  worship  or  habitual 
reverence  is  found,  and  a  principle  of  fear 
seems  the  only  motive  for  religijus  observ- 
ances; and  this  is  fully  practised  on  by  the 
priests,  through  whort.  alone  the  people  have 
access  to  the  gods,  when  they  wish  to  pre- 
sent petitions  alfecting  their  social  or  indi- 
vidual interest.  When  matters  of  importance 
are  involved,  the  soro  or  offering  consists 
of  large  quantities  of  food,  together  with 
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whales  teeth.  In  smaller  affairs  a  tooth 
club,  mat,  or  spear,  is  enough.  Young  nuts 
covered  with  turmeric  powder  formed  the 
meanest  offering  I  have  known.  On  one 
occaiuon,  when  Tuikilakila  asked  the  heln 
of  the  bomo-somo  gods  in  war,  he  built  the 
war  god  a  large  new  temple,  and  presented 
a  quantity  of  cooked  food,  with  sixty  turtles 
beside  whales'  teeth.  ' 

"Part  of  the  offoring-the  mqana ~ia 
set  apart  for  the  deity,  the  rest  forming  a 
feast  of  which  all  may  partake.  The  portion 
devoted  to  the  god  is  eaten  by  his  priest  and 
by  old  men,  but  to  youths  and  women  it  is 
tftpu. 

"  ^,'^f  "^.?5^  wishing  to  consult  a  god  cut  a 
quantity  of  hre  wood  for  the  temple  Some- 
times only  a  dish  of  yams  or  a  whale's  tooth 
IS  i)ix;sented.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  transaction  to  take  place  at  a  temnle 
I  have  known  priests  to  become  inspired  in 
a  private  house  or  in  the  open  air;  indeed 
lu  some  parts  of  Fiji,  the  latter  is  usually  the' 

"One  who  intends  to  consult  the  oracle 
dresses  and  oils  himself,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  few  others,  goes  to  the  pkd.t,  wL,  v*c 
wil  suppose  has  been  previously  informed 
of  the  intended  visit,  and  is  lying  near  the 
saercd  corner  getting  ready-'his  response. 
When  the  party  arrives,  he  rises  and  sits  so 
that  us  back  is  near  to  tlie  white  cloth  by 
which  the  god  visits  him,  while  the  others 
occuijy  the  opposite  side  of  the  Euro  TJic 
principal  person  presents  a  whale's  tooth 
states  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  expresses 
a  hope  that  the  god  will  regard  him  with 
avor.  Sometimes  there  is  placed  before 
the  pncst  a  dish  of  scented  oil  with  which 
he  anoints  himself,  and  then  receives  the 
tooth  regarding  it  with  deep  and  serious 
attention. 

"  Unbroken  silence  follows.  The  priest 
becomes  absorbed  in  thought,  and  all  eyes 
watch  him  with  unblinking  steadiness.  In 
a  ten- minutes  he  trembles;  slight  distortions 
are  seen  in  his  face,  and  twitching  move- 
ments in  his  limbs.  These  increase  to  a 
violent  muscular  action,  which  spreads  until 
the  whole  fr-ame  is  strongly  convulsed,  and 
the  man  shivers  as  with  a  strong  ague  fit.  In 
some  islands  this  is  accompaniiTd  with  mur- 
murs and  sobs,  the  veins  are  greatly  en- 

t^'  ^"'^  *''^  circulation  of  the  blood 
quickened. 

nnli'^'l'i^'^"^^* !?  "°^  possessed  by  his  god, 
and  all  his  words  and  actions  are  considered 
a  no  longer  his  own,  but  tliose  of  the  deity 
'i^iT,  entered  into  him.     Shrill  cries  6f 

ar<ind  the  god  18  supposed  thus  to  notify 
&>^?i"^^!i:^  ""n^*"f-'.  hi«  <>ee  pale, 


VARIOUS  MODES  OF  DIVINATION. 


m 

tears  start  from  his  strained  eyes;  after  which 

tlic    symptoms   gradually  disappear.  -The 

riestlooks  roun3  with  a  vacant  stare  and  as 

he  god  says  '  I  depart,'  announces  his  actual 

on  the  mat,  or  by  sudden  y  strikins  the 
ground  with  a  club,  whe»  those  at  a  Zanco 
are  informed  by  blasts  on  the  conch,  or  the 
hnng  of  a  musket,  that  the  deity  has  rc^ 
turned  into  the  world  of  spirits  " 

ennct"S^.f  f  *•  '"  *'\i^.*^»"hat  the  priests 
Sin  H  if  ^^°  impositions,  but  it  Is  also 
certain  that  in  many  others  they  are  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  f^nzy,  and 
that  they  do  not  recollect  afterward  the 
words  which   they  uttered  while  in  the  r 

ofther.'^ '•  "i^fyown  mind,"  said  one 
of  them  "departs  from  me,  and  then,  when 
It  IS  truly  gone,  my  pod  speaks  by  me." 

h,,  if  ""^•••"'"'''^  of  divination  are  employed 
by  the  Fijian  priests.  They  have,  f'or  ex- 
ample, divination  by  the  leaf,  by  the  reed 

by  taking  it  between  the  front  teeth  and 
biting  It.    If  It  be  completely  severed,  the 

single  hhre,  the  omen  is  unfavorable.    One 

IZ'ni  /  /  \f  ^  '*P"S''  "^"'1«'  "*  divination 
by  the  leaf.    He  had  two  magic  leaves,  which 


.,  — ....     ^i^  „au  I.VVU  magic  leaves,  wliich 

Iho'n  tn«  i.°"  '''%«!/'?«  f  »hc  applicant,  and 
then  left  them.  If  the  leaf  on  the  right  side 
stung  the  skin,  the  omen  was  good;  but  if 
f^Zf*  ?J'  ti'^'^cheries  were  hatched,  the 
leaf  stung  the  man  on  the  left  side,  and  so 
warned  him  of  the  danger.  Another  mode 
of  divination  hv  the  leaf  is  to  bite  it,  and 
judge  by  the  4vo.  whether  the  omen  be 
aaversc  or  the  contrary. 

The  reed  test  is  managed  as  follows.  A 
number  of  short  reeds  are  cut.  and  laid  in  a 
low  on  the  ground,  a  name  being  given  to 
each.  The  priest  then  holds  hi.s  right  foot 
over  each,  and  the  response  is  given  by  the 
trembling  of  the  foot.  ^ 

fhl^'f,  "■•*''*,T  ''^^,*  '"  P^'J-fonned  by  holding 
the  straightened  arm  slightly  upward,  an^ 
pourn.i>afewdrops  of  watei-  on  the  wrist! 
n  the  \N  ater  should  run  to  the  shoulder,  the 
response  is  favorable;  should  it  fall  off  at  the 
elDow,  the  answer  is  adverse. 

The  next  test  is  performed  by  layin"  a 
cocoa-nut  on  a  small  surface  and  splnnfng 
it.    When  It  stops,  the  response  is  given  bv 
the  direction  in  which  the  eye  points 
I     According  to  Fijian  notions,  the  passage 
to  Jiuruto  or  heaven  is  a  very  difheult  on'e 
except  for  great  chiefs,  and  tlie  only  plan  bv 
which  a  man  of  inferior  rank  can  hope  to  oh- 
tain  admission  is  by  telling  the  god  a  lie,  and 
proclaiming  himself  a  chief  with  so  mucii 
apparent  truthfulness  that  he  is  believed,  and 
allowed  to  pass.    Taking  on  his  shoulder  his 
war  club  and  a  whale's   tooth,  the  Fijian 
spirit  goes  to  the  end  of  the  world,  where 

arrows  a  S!ir>roH  nin/i    n,^A   (U il.  -   1.  _,i 
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he  awaits  the  arrival  of  the  women  who 
were  murdered  at  his  death. 

Escorted  by  tliem,  he  proceeds  until  he  is 
met  and  opposed  by  a  god  called  llavuyalo, 
whom  he  fights  witl>  his  club.  Should  he 
fail,  he  is  killed  and  eaten  by  the  god,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  Iiim.  Sliould  he  conquer, 
he  proceeds  until  lie  finds  a  canoe,  into 
which  he  gets,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  lofty 
spot  where  the  cliief  god,  Ndengei,  lives. 
Over  the  precipice  extends  tlie  longsteerini^ 
oar  of  the  god's  canoe.  He  is  then  asiced 
hia  name  and  rank,  when  he  replies  witli  a 
circumstantial  account  of  his  grandeur  and 
magnificence,  of  the  countries  over  whicli 
he  has  ruled,  of  the  deeds  which  he  did  in 
war,  and  of  tne  devastation  which  lie  caused. 
He  is  tlien  told  to  take  his  seat  on  tlie  blade 
ol  the  oar.  Should  his  story  have  been  be- 
lieved, he  is  conveyed  to  Buruto;  but  should 
Kdengei  disbelieve  his  story,  the  oar  is  tilted 
up,  and  he  is  hurled  down  the  precipice  into 
tlie  water  below  wliencc  he  never  emerges. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  tlie  spirit  lias 
to  wait  for  the  esoort  of  liis  wives.  This  is 
in  order  to  prove  that  he  is  a  married  man, 
J);ichelors  having  no  hope  of  admission  into 
Buruto.  Sliould  a  wifeless  man  start  on  his 
journey,  he  is  confronted  by  a  goddess,  called 
the  Great  Woman,  who  has  a'  special  liatred 
of  bachelors,  and,  as  soon  as  she  sees  one, 
flies  at  him  and  tries  to  tear  liim  in  pieces. 
Sometimes  she  misses  liim  in  her  eagerness; 
but,  even  in  such  a  case,  he  has  to  deal  with 
another  god,  who  hides  himself  in  the  spirit 
path,  antl,  as  the  soul  of  the  bachelor  passes 
by,  ho  springs  on  the  wretched  being,  and 
dashes  liim  to  atoms  against  a  stone. 

The  Bures  or  temples  of  the  gods  abound 
in  Fiji,  at  least  one  Buru  being  found  in 
every  village,  and  some  of  the  villages 
having  many  of  these  buildings.  Tliey  are 
made  of  tlie  same  material  as  the  liouses, 
but  with  much  more  care.  Instead  of  being 
merely  set  on  the  ground,  they  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  mound  of  earth,  sometimes 
only  slightly  elevated,  and  sometimes  twenty 
feet  or  more  in  hciglit. 

The  natives  think  no  labor  too  great  for 
the  decoration  of  a  Bure,  and  it  is  in  those 
buildings  that  their  marvellous  skill  in  plait- 
ing sinuet  is  best  shown.  Every  beam,  post, 
and  pillar  is  entirely  covered  with  sinuet 
plaited  into  the  most  beautiful  jiatterns,  black 
and  red  being  the  favorite  colors;  and  even 
the  reeds  which  line  the  window  frames,  and 
fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  jiillars,  are 
hidden  in  tlie  plaited  sinnet  with  which  they 
are  covered.  So  lavish  are  the  natives  of 
their  work,  that  they  are  not  content  witli 
covering  the  pillars  and  reeds  with  sinnet 
work,  but  they  make  large  plaited  cords 
of  the  same  material,  and  hang  them  in  fes- 
toons from  the  eaves. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  tliat  the 
best  houses  liave  the  ends  of  the  ridge-poles 
decorated  with  cowries,  but  those   of  the 


Bur^  are  adorned  with  long  strings  of  cow- 
ries that  sometimes  reacli  •the  ground.  Or- 
dinary latlis  are  tliought  too  common  to  be 
used  in  tliatching  temples,  and  tlie  boauti- 
fully  cuved  spears  of  warriors  are  emjiJoyed 
insteau  of  simple  wood.  When  the  Buii!  is 
erected  on  a  high  mound,  entrance  is  gained 
to  it  by  means  of  a  very  thick  plank  cut  into 
notched  steps. 

Although  the  Burds  are  considered  as 
temples,  and  dedicated  to  the  god,  tliey  are 
mostly  used  for  secular  purposes.  Visitors 
from  a  distance  are  generally  quartered  iu 
tliem,  and  in  many  instances  the  principal 
men  of  the  village  make  the  Bure  their  sleep- 
ing-place.  Councils  are  held  in  the  Buies, 
and  entertainments  are  given  in  them,  of 
which  the  offerings  to  the  god  form  a  luige 
part.  Sometimes,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a 
chief  who  wishes  to  propitiate  some  duity 
olTers  a  great  quantity  of  food  in  his  temple, 
and  this  food  is  consumed  in  a  general  feast. 
A  certain  portion  is  dedicated  to  tlie  god, 
and  may  only  be  eaten  by  the  priests  and 
the  old  men,  but  the  remainder  may  be  eateu 
by  any  one. 

None  of  the  food  is  left  to  perish,  the 
Fijians  having  a  convenient  belief  which 
combines  piety  with  self-indulgence.  The 
god  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  cater,  but  only 
to  consume  the  soul  of  the  provisions,  so 
that  when  food  is  cooked  and  offered,  the 
god  eats  the  soul  and  the  people  the  bod}-. 
Tlie  chief  god,  Ndengei,  used  to  bo  both 
greedy  and  dainty  in  his  demands  fur  food. 
He  sometimes  ate  two  hundred  hoy;s  and  a 
liuudred  turtles  at  a  single  feast,  and  was 
continually  insisting  on  human  sacrifices. 
In  order  to  procure  these,  no  respect  was 
paid  to  persons,  and  so  infatuated  wore  the 
people  tliat,  to  keep  up  Ndengci's  supplies 
of  human  food,  chiefs  were  known  to  kill 
tlieir  own  wives. 

No  regular  worship  is  ever  offered  in  the 
Bures,  which,  indeed,  are  often  left  to  fall 
into  decay  until  womeone  desires  to  consult 
or  propitiate  the  god,  when  the  building  is 
repaired  and  cleaned  for  the  occasion.  As 
may  be  expected,  during  the  building  of  the 
Bure  several  iiuman  sacrifices  are  oflered. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  drawing  of 
the  Bure  on  the  following  page,  he  will  see 
that  in  front  of  it  are  two  oddly-shapeil 
objects.  These  are  examples  of  the  sacred 
stones,  several  of  which  are  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  Fiji.  They  are  considered 
as  the  dwelling-pLace  of  certain  gods,  and 
are  held  to  be  either  male  or  female,  ac- 
cording to  the  sex  of  the  deity  who  inliabits 
them.  Should  tlie  god  be  of  the  female  sex, 
the  fact  is  known  by  a  woman's  apron  or 
liku  being  tied  round  the  stone.  One  such 
god  is  a  very  useful  one,  becau.ie  he  bates 
mosquitoes,  and  keeps  them  awaj  from  the 
spot  in  which  he  dwells.  Food  is"  prepared 
and  oflered  to  those  sacred  stones,  the  god, 
as  usual,  eating  the  spirit  of  the  food,  and  the 
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priest  and  offlcere  consuming  ita  outward 
form. 


,^^  now  come  to  the  ftmeral  ceremonies 
of  liji,  taking  those  of  the  chiefs  as  types  of 
tlio  whole. 

Among  the  Fijians  a  very  singular  super- 
itition  reigns.  Wlion  men  or  women  become 
infirm  with  age,  they  are  considered  to  have 
lived  their  full  time  on  earth,  and  prep- 
arations are  made  for  their  burial.  So  in- 
grained is  this  belief,  that  if  a  man  finds 
himself  becoming  feeble  with  age  or  disease 
he  re(iuest8  his  sons  to  strangle  him,  ami 
with  this  request  they  think  themselves  bound 
to  comply.  Indeed,  if  they  think  that  he  is 
too  slow  in  making  the  request,  they  suggest 
to  him  that  he  has  lived  long  enough  and 
ought  to  rest  in  the  grave.  Such  conduct 
seems  to  imply  that  they  are  destitute  of 
aftection,  but  in  reality  it  is  their  way  of 
showing  their  love  for  their  parent. 

They  are  really  a  most  aft'ectionate  race 
of  people.  A  young  chief  has  been  seen  to 
sob  with  overpowering  emotion  at  parting 
from  his  father  for  a  short  time,  and  yer 
were  liis  parents  to  become  ill  or  infirm  he 
would  think  it  his  duty  to  apply  the  fatal 
rope  with  his  own  hands.  To  bo  strangled 
by  one's  children,  or  to  be  burled  alive  by 
them,  is  considered  the  most  honorable 
mode  of  death.  The  reason  for  this  8tran<re 
custom  seems  to  be  that  the  Fijians  believe 
the  condition  of  the  spirit  in  the  next  world 
to  be  exacitly  the  same  as  that  of  the  in- 
dividual when  in  life.  Consequently,  atfec- 
tionate  children  are  unwilling  to  allow  their 
parents  to  pass  into  the  next  world  in  an  in- 
firm state  of  body,  and  therefore  strano'lc 
them  out  of  sheer  kindness.  " 

From  a  similar  notion  of  kindness  they 
also  strangle    the   favorite    wives    and  at- 
tendants of  the  dead  chief,  so  as  to  provide 
him  with  the  followers  to  whom  ho  has  been 
accustomed.    They  also  kill  a  powerful  war- 
rior, in  order   that  he  may  go   before   his 
chief  through  the  passage  into  the  spirit 
land,  and  drive   away  the  evil  spirits  who 
oppose  the  progress  of  a  new  comer.    These 
victims  go  by  the  name  of  "grass,"  and  are 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave;  the  warrior 
painted  and   dressed   for   battle,  with   his 
favorite  club  by  his  side,  the  women  arranged 
in  folas  ot  the  finest  masi,  and  the  servants 
with  their  implements   in  their  hands:  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  spirit  world  may 
see  how  great  a  chief  has  come  among  them. 
All  tlieir  preparations  are  carried  on  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  manner,  the  victims  never 
attempting  to  escape  from   their  fate,  but 
vying  with    each  other  for   the  honor  of 
accompanyin.'  their  chief.    In  some  cases 
When  a  chief  has  died  young,  his  mother  has 
insisted  on  sharing  his  grave.    So  deeply  do 
ttie  -t  ijians  feel  the  necessity  for  this  sacri- 
nee  that  the  custom  has  been  a  greater  bar- 
rier nirainaf   nh».ioHnr»:f,.    ~.. °i 


b^lsm  or  polygamy,  and  even  those  natlvei 
who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  are 
always  unea.sy  on  the  subject.  On  one  occa- 
sion  a  Christian  chief  was  shot,  and  by  the 
same  volley  a  young  man  was  killed.  The 
Christian  natives  were  delighted  with  the 
latter  catastrophe,  inasmuch  as  it  provided 
an  attendant  for  their  slain  chief. 

The  scene  which  takes  place  when  a  great 
chief  is  expected  to  die  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  Williams  with  great  power.  The 
King  of  Sumo-somo,  a  magnificent  specimen 
ot  the  savage,  was  becoming  infirm  throuirh 
age,  and  t(»ward  the  middle  of  August  1^ 
was  unable  to  do  more  than  walk  about  a 
little:  — 

I'  I  visited  him  on  the  21st,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  him  much  better  than  he  had 
been  two  days  before.  On  being  told,  there- 
tore,  on  the  24th  that  the  king  was  dead,  and 
that  preparations  were  being  made  for  his 
interment,  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  report 
The  ominous  word  preparing  urged  me  to 
hasten  without  delay  to  the  scene  of  action 
but  my  utmost  speed  failed  to  bring  me  to 
Nasima  —  the  king's  house  —  in  time.    The 
moment  I  entered  it  was  evident  that,  as  far 
as  concerned  two  of  the  women,  I  was  too 
late  to  save  their  lives.    The  effect  of  that 
[  scene  was  overwhelming.     Scores  of  delib- 
erate murderers  in  the  very  act  surrounded 
me:  yet  there  was  no  confusion,  and,  except 
a  word  from  him  who  presided,  no  noise, 
only  an  unearthly,  horrid  stillness.    Nature 
seemed  to  lend  her  aid  and  to  deepen  the 
dread  effect ;  there  was  not  a  breath  stirrin-r 
in  the  air,  and  the  half-subdued  lif,'htin  tha't 
hall    of  death    showed    every  object  with 
unusual  distinctness. 

"  All  was  motionless  as  sculpture,  and  a 
strange  feeling  came  upon  me,  as  thou<»h  I 
was  myself  becoming  a  statue.  To  speak 
was  impossible  ;  I  was  unconscious  that  I 
breathed;  and  involuntarily,  or  rather 
against  my  will,  I  sunk  to  the  floor,  assuming 
the  cowering  posture  of  those  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  murder.  My  arrival 
was  during  a  hush,  just  at  the  crisis  of  death, 
and  to  that  strange  silence  must  be  attrib- 
uted my  emotions;  and  I  was  but  too  familiar 
with  murders  of  this  kind,  neither  was  there 
anything  novel  in  the  apparatus  employed. 
Occupying  the  centre  of  that  largo  room 
were  two  groups,  the  business  of  whom 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

"All  sat  on  the  floor;  the  middle  figure 
of  each  group  f)oing  held  in  a  sitting  posture 
by  several  females,  and  hidden  by  a  large 
veil.  On  either  side  of  each  veiled  figure 
was  a  company  of  eight  or  ten  strong  men, 
one  company  hauling  against  the  other  on  a 
white  cord  which  was  passed  twice  round 
the  neck  of  the  doomed  one,  who  thus  in  a 
lew  minutes  ceased  to  live.  As  my  self- 
command  was  returning  to  me  the  group 
turthest  from  me  began  to  move-  the  men 
Slackened   their    hold,  and   the  attendant 
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women  removed  the  large  covering,  making 
it  into  a  couch  for  the  victim. 

"  As  that  veil  was  lifted  some  of  the  men 
beheld  the  distorted  features  of  a  mother 
whom  they  had  helped  to  murder,  and  smiled 
with  satisfaction  as  the  corpse  was  laid  out 
for  decoration.  Convulsion  strongly  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  creature  near  me  showed 
that  she  still  lived.  She  was  a  stout  woman, 
and  some  of  the  executioners  jocosely  in- 
vited those  who  sat  near  to  have  pity  and 
help  them.  At  length  a  woman  said, '  she 
is  cold.'  The  fatal  cord  fell,  and  as  the  cov- 
ering was  raised  I  saw  dead  the  oldest  wife 
and  unwearied  attendant  of  the  old  king." 

Leaving  the  house  of  murder,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams went  to  the  hut  of  the  deceased  king, 
determining  to  see  his  successor,  and  beg 
him  to  spare  the  lives  of  tlie  intended  victims. 

To  his  horror  and  astonishment,  he  found 
that  the  king  was  still  alive.  He  was  lying 
on  his  couch,  very  feeble,  but  perfectly  con- 
scious, every  now  and  then  placing  his  hand 
to  his  side  as  he  was  racked  by  cough.  The 
young  king  was  full  of  grief  He  embraced 
his  visitor  with  much  emotion,  saying,  "  See, 
the  father  of  us  two  is  dead."  It  was  useless 
to  dispute  the  point.  The  poor  old  king 
certainly  did  move  and  speak  and  eat;  but, 
according  to  the  son's  ideas,  the  movements 
were  only  mechanical,  the  spirit  having  left 
the  body. 

So  the  preparations  for  his  funeral  went 
on.  His  chief  wife  and  an  assistant  employed 
themselves  in  covering  his  body  with  black 
powder,  as  if  dressing  him  for  the  war  dance, 
and  fastening  upon  his  arms  and  legs  a  num- 
ber of  long  strips  of  whi4e  masi,  tied  in 
rosettes,  with  the  ends  streaming  on  the 
ground.  They  had  already  clad  him  in  a 
new  masi  of  immense  size,  the  white  tblds  of 
which  were  wrapped  round  his  feet.  In 
place  of  the  usual  masi  turban,  a  scarlet 
handkerchief  was  bound  on  his  hair  with  a 
circlet  of  white  cowrie-shells,  and  strings  of 
the  same  shells  decorated  his  arms,  while 
round  his  neck  was  an  ivory  necklace,  made 
of  long  curved  claw-like  pieces  of  whale's 
teeth. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  that  the 
chief  wife  of  the  king  was  sulTered  to  live. 
The  fact  was  that  the  young  king  would  not 
allow  her  to  be  killed,  because  no  execu- 
tioner of  sufficient  rank  could  be  found.  She 
lamented  her  hard  lot  in  being  forbidden  to 
accom])any  her  husband  to  the  spirit  land, 
and  b(!gg"ed  to  be  strangled,  but  without 
success. 

Presently  the  sound  of  two  conch-shell 
trumpets  was  heard  outside  the  house,  this 
being  the  official  intimation  that  the  old 
king  was  dead,  and  the  new  king  was  then 
formally  acknowledged  by  the  chiefs  who 
were  present.  He  seemed  overcome  with 
grief,  and,  gazing  on  the  body  of  his  father's 
attendant,  he  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  Moalevul 
There  lies  a  woman  truly  wearied,  not  only 


in  the  day  but  in  the  night  also;  the  Are 
consumed  the  fuel  gathered  by  her  handg. 
If  we  awoke  in  the  still  night,  the  sound  of 
our  feet  reached  her  ears,  and,  if  spoken  to 
harshly,  she  continued  to  labor  only.  Mo- 
alevul   Alas,  Moalevu! " 

The  bodies  of  the  murdered  women  were 
then  rolled  up  in  mats,  placed  on  a  bier,  and 
carried  out  of  the  door,  but  the  old  king  was 
taken  through  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  of 
the  house.  The  bodies  were  carried  down 
to  the  seaside  and  placed  in  a  canoe,  the 
king  being  on  the  deck,  attended  by  his  wife 
and  the  Mata,  who  fanned  him  and  kept  of! 
the  insects. 

When  they  arrived  at  Weilangi,  the  place 
of  sepulture,  they  found  the  grave  already 
dug,  and  I'ned  with  mats.  The  bodies  of  the 
women  were  laid  side  by  side  in  the  grave, 
and  on  them  the  dying  king.  The  shell 
ornaments  were  then  taken  from  him,  and 
he  was  entirely  enveloped  in  mats,  after 
which  the  earth  was  filled  in,  and  thus  he 
was  buried  alive.  The  poor  old  man  was 
even  heard  to  cough  after  a  quantity  of  earth 
had  been  heaped  on  him. 

This  final  scene  is  represented  in  an 
illustration  on  the  980th  page.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  seen  the  open  grave,  with  the 
bodies  of  the  murdered  women  lying  in  it  as 
"  grass."  The  still  living  king  is  being  borne 
to  the  grave  by  the  attendants,  while  his  suc- 
cessor sits  mournfully  surveying  a  scene 
which  ho  knows  will  be  re-enacted  in  his  own 
case,  should  he  live  to  be  old  and  infirm. 
Just  above  the  grave  are  the  rolls  of  fine 
mats  with  which  the  body  of  the  king  is  to  be 
covered  before  the  earth  is  filled  in;  and  in 
the  background  appears  the  mast  of  the  canoe 
which  brought  the  party  to  the  burial- 
ground. 

The  reader  cannot  but  notice  the  resem- 
blance between  this  Fijian  custom  of 
strangling  the  wives  and  the  well-known 
suttee  of  India.  In  both  cases  the  women 
are  the  foremost  to  demand  death,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  Just  as  the  Hindoo 
women  arrange  their  own  funeral  pile,  and 


light  it 
woman 


with  their  own  hands,  the  Fijian 
to  dig  her  own  grave,  lines 


helps  to  ctig  ner  own  grave, 
it  with  mats  and  then  seats  herself  in  it. 

The  fact  is,  that  tho  woman  has  positively 
no  choice  in  the  matter;  a  wife  who  sur- 
vives her  husband  is  condemned  to  a  life  of 
neglect,  suifering,  and  insult,  so  (hat  the 
short  agony  of  immediate  death  is  prefera- 
ble to  such  a  fate,  especially  as  by  yielding 
to  the  national  custom  she  believes  that  she 
shall  secure  a  happy  and  honored  life  in  the 
spirit  land.  Moreover,  her  relatives  8i"e 
bound  by  custom  to  insist  upon  her  deai'v 
as,  if  they  did  not  follow  this  custom,  they 
would  be  accused  of  disrespect  toward  her 
husband  and  his  family',  and  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  clubbed  in  revenge. 

In  consequence  of  this  borrid  custom,  the 
population  of  Fiji  has  been  greatly  checked, 
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for  not  only  is  there  the  direct  sacrifice  of  life, 
but  much  indirect  loss  is  occasioned.  Many 
of  the  murdered  women  are  mothers,  whose 
children  die  for  want  of  maternal  care,  so 
that,  what  with  the  perpetual  feuds  and 
continual  murders,  the  custom  of  cannibal- 
ism, the  sacrifice  of  wives  with  their  hus- 
bands, the  strangling  of  the  old  or  sick, 
and  the  death  of  children  by  neglect,  very 
fewFijians  die  from  natural  causes.  Mr. 
Williams  mentions  that  in  a  class  of  nine 
children  under  his  charge,  the  parents  had 
all  been  murdered  with  the  exception  of  two, 
and  these  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and 
only  saved  through  the  exertions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

After  a  king  is  buried,  sundry  ceremonies 
are  observed.  For  twenty  days  or  so,  no 
one  eats  until  the  evening,  the  people  shave 
their  heads  either  partially  or  entirely,  and 
the  women  cut  off  their  fingers,  which  are 
inserted  in  split  reeds,  and  stuck  along  the 
eaves  of  the  royal  house.  Those  who  are 
nearly  related  to  the  dead  king  show  their 
grief  bv  refusing  to  wear  their  usual  dress, 
and  substituting  rude  garments  of  leaves. 
They  often  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of  a 
mat  to  lie  upon,  and  pass  their  nights  on  the 
grave  of  their  friend.  The  coast  is  rendered 
tapu  for  a  certain  distance,  no  one  bein"  al- 
lowed to  fish  until  the  proper  time"  has 
♦lapsed,  and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  are  placed 
Under  a  similar  restriction. 

Various  strange  rites  take  place  on  cer- 
tain days  after  the  funeral.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  friends  assemble,  and  celebrate  the 
melancholy  ceremony  called  the  "jumping 
"f  maggots,"  in  which  they  symbolize  the 


of 

progress  of  corruption.  iSext  evening  is 
one  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  called 
the  "  causing  to  laugh,"  in  which  the  imme- 
diate friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead  are 
entertained  with  comic  games.  On  the 
tenth  day  the  women  have  an  amusing  cere- 
mony of  their  own.  Arming  themselves 
with  whips,  switches,  or  cords,  they  fall  upon 
every  man  whom  they  meet,  without  respect 
to  age  or  rank,  the  greatest  chiefs  only  being 
exempt  from  this  persecution.  The  men  are 
not  allowed  to  retaliate,  except  by  flinging 
mud  at  their  assailants,  and  tliose  who  have 
witnessed  the  scene  say  that  nothing  more 
ludicrous  can  be  imagined  than  to  see  grave, 
elderly  men  running  in  all  directions,  pur- 
sued by  the  women  with  their  whips  and 
switches. 

The  last  ceremony  is  the  completion  of 
some  special  work  begun  in  honor  of  the 
dead.    It  may  be  the  erection  of  a  house,  the 


making  of  a  huge  ball  of  sinnet,  a  great  bale 
of  cloth,  and,  in  any  case,  it  bears  the  name 
of  the  person  in  whose  honor  it  \ra8  under- 
taken. Building  large  canoes  is  a  favorite 
form  of  this  custom,  and,  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  work  is  in  progress,  the  canoe 
is  put  to  sleep  at  night  by  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  awakened  every  morning  in  a 
similar  manner,  when  the  carpenters  come 
to  their  work. 

A  curious  ceremony  takes  place  in  Fyi 
when  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  has  died. 
It  is  called  the  loloku  of  the  sail,  and  is  a  sort 
of  a  signal  of  honor.  Whenever  a  canoe 
approaches  the  coast  for  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  the  chief,  the  vessel  is  obliged 
to  show  the  loloku.  This  is  generally  a  long 
strip  of  masi  tied  to  the  head-  of  the  mast, 
and  as  soon  as  the  canoe  touches  the  land, 
both  the  sail  and  raasl  are  thrown  into  the 
water.  SometimeSj  when  the  owner  of  the 
canoe  is  tolerably  rich,  he  adds  to  the  simple 
loloku  a  whale's  tooth,  which  is  fiung  from 
the  mast-head  into  the  water,  when  the  peo- 
ple dive  and  scramble  for  it. 

Should  the  chief  perish  at  sea,  or  be  killed 
in  a  warlike  expedition,  and  be  eaten  by  his 
enemies,  the  loloku  is  shown  as  carefully  as 
if  he  had  been  buried  on  shore,  and  his 
relatives  try  to  compensate  him  for  his  ad- 
verse fate,  by  killing  an  unusual  number  of 
women  as  his  attendants.  Nearly  twenty 
women  have  thus  been  sacrificed  on  the 
death  of  a  young  chief  who  was  drowned  at 
sea. 

The  graves  of  chiefs  and  their  wives  are 
marked  by  tombs.  These  are  sometimes 
nothing  but  stones  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  grave,  or  large  cairns  of  stones  piled  on 
the  deceased.  Sometimes  they  are  roofs 
from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  decorated, 
after  Fijian  custom,  with  patterns  worked 
in  sinnet. 

One  tomb,  that  of  a  chief's  wife,  was  a 
very  remarkable  one.  Her  husband  had  a 
large  mound  of  earth  thrown  up,  and  faced 
with  stones.  On  the  top  of  the  mound  was 
a  double  canoe,  forty  feet  in  length,  held 
firmly  in  its  place  by  being  imbedded  in 
earth.  Fine  shingle  was  strewn  on  the 
deck,  and  mats  were  spread  on  the  shingle 
for  the  reception  of  the  body.  Sand  was 
then  heaped  over  the  canoe,  und  on  the 
sand  was  laid  the  bocly  of  a  litMe  child  of 
whom  the  deceased  woman  had  been  very 
fond.  Over  all  was  then  built  r  large  rooii 
made  of  mahogany,  and  adorned  with  whit* 
cowrie-shells. 
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Between  New  Guinea  and  the  Fiji  group 
lie  the  Solomon  (or  Salomon)  Islands.  They 
were  discovered,  as  tar  as  we  know,  by 
Alvero  de  Mendana,  who  touched  upon 
them  in  the  year  1567.  Being  desirous  of 
inducing  his  countrymen,  who  held  in  those 
days  the  chief  place  among  sailors,  to  visit 
and  colonize  so  fertile  a  land,  he  concocted 
a  pious  fraud,  and  called  the  group  by  the 
name  of  Solomon  Islands,  as  being  the 
Ophir  from  which  Solomon's  ships  brought 
the  vast  quantities  of  gold  with  which  he 
adorned  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace. 

His  scheme  failed,  inasmuch  jis,  when  he 
again  went  in  search  of  the  islands,  he 
could  not  find  them,  the  imperfect  astro- 
nomical instruments  of  that  day  being  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  present  time,  by 
means  of  which  a  competent  observer  can 
tell  within  a  few  yards  his  exact  place  on 
the  earth. 

The  natives  of  the  Solomon  Islands  are 
so  fierce  and  treacherous,  that  compara- 
tively little  has  as  yet  been  learned  about 
them.  They  have  displayed  a  great  genius 
for  lulling  voyagers  into  a  fancied  security, 
and  then  murdering  and  eating  them;  so 
that  the  Spaniards  lost  nothing  by  Men- 
dana's  inability  to  find  the  islands  again. 
They  contrived  lately  to  entrap  a  gentleman 
who  visited  their  islands  in  his  yacht,  and 
murdered  him  while  he  was  on  shore,  shoot- 
ing pigeons.  They  have  committed  so 
many  murders  on  seamen,  and  even  cap- 
tured so  many  vessels,  that  the  greatest 
precautions  are  now  taken  by  those  who 
visit  tiieir  shores. 


Perhaps  the  reader  may  wonder  that  any 
one  should  take  the  trouble  of  \isiting  so 
inhospitable  a  place;  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  hawk's-bill  turtle,  so  valued  as  supply- 
ing the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  is  plen- 
tiful on  the  coasts,  and  captured  by  the 
natives,  who  reserve  the  shell  for  barter 
with  European  ships. 

When  ships  anchor  off  the  coast,  the  na- 
tives put  off  in  canoes;  but  only  a  certain 
number  arc  allowed  to  approach,  the  ham- 
mock nettings  being  triced  ap  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  boarding  the  vessel. 
Onlv  the  principal  chief  is  allowed  to  come 
on  board,  and  through  him  the  bargains  are 
made.  These  are  very  tedious,  as  the  na- 
tives will  insist  on  haggling  separately  over 
each  piece  of  tortoise-shell,  instead  of  sell- 
ing the  whole  "  head  "  at  oncC;  as  is  done  at 
other  places.  The  usual  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  employed  in  the  trade,  such  as 
glass  bottles,  beads,  axes,  cloth,  knives,  and 
similar  objects. 

The  natives  are  very  dark,  and  may  even 
be  called  black,  with  thick  and  crisp  hair. 
That  they  are  cannibals  has  already  been 
mentioned.  They  are  such  inordinate  lov- 
ers of  human  flesh  that,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  some  travellers,  which  may 
however  have  been  exaggerated,  they  make 
it  their  customary  diet.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  statement  must  be  somewhat 
overdrawn,  as  no  people  inhabiting  a  lim- 
ited country  could  make  human  flesh  the 
chief  .article  of  diet  without  gradual  exter- 
mination. That  they  prefer  it  to  all  other 
food  is  likely  enough,  and  in  this  they  only 
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follow  the  example  of  the  Papuans.  Men- 
dana  mentions  that  the  chief  of  one  of  the 
islands  sent  him  a  handsome  present  of  a 
quarter  of  a  boy,  and  that  he  gave  great 
offence  to  the  natives  by  burying  instead  of 
eating  it 

They  do  certainly  use  great  quantities  of 
this  horrible  diet,  and  one  traveller  mentions 
that,  in  visiting  their  houses,  he  has  seen 
human  heads,  legs,  and  arms  hung  from  the 
rafters,  just  as  joints  of  meat  are  hung  in  a 
larder.  The  houses  bear  token  in  other 
ways  of  the  cannabalistic  habits  of  the 
natives,  being  ornamented  with  skulls  and 
similar  relics  of  bygone  feasts,  together 
with  other  ornaments. 

The  Solomon  Islanders  are  not  handsome 
people,  and  do  not  add  to  their  beauty  by 
their  modes  of  adornment.    Their  inveter- 
ate use  of  the  betel-nut  blackens  their  teeth, 
and  their  faces  are  disfigured  with  streaks 
and  patches  of  white  paint,  which  has  a  hor- 
ribly ghastly  appearance  against  the  black 
skin.    They  are  fond  of  wearing  numerous 
ornaments  in  their  ears,  the  lobes  of  which 
are  perforated,  and  so  distended  that  they 
can  wear  in  them  circular  blocks  of  wood 
nine  inches  in  circumference.    Their  chief 
ornament  is,  however,  an  armlet  ma^le  from 
a  large  shell  found  on  the  reefs.    Shells  of 
sufficient  size  for  this  purpose  are  extremely 
rare,  and  are  prized  even  more  than  whales' 
teetii  among  the  Fijians  and  neighboring 
people.    AVars  are  often  caused  by  a  strug" 
gle  for  the  possession  of  a  single  armlel; 
while,  in  comparison  with  so  valuable  an 
article,  human  life  is  looked  upon  as  utterly 
worthless.    Very  great  chiefs  and  warriors 
wear  several  of  these  rings  on  their  arms: 
but  they  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
their  finery  is  as  perilous  as  it  is  valuable, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  be  murdered 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  ornaments. 

The  Solomon  Islanders  care  httle  for 
clothing,  their  whole  dress  being  simply  a 
piece  of  matting  tied  round  the  waist;  and 
It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  pur- 
sue the  same  art  of  staining  the  hair  yellow, 
white,  or  red,  or  discharging  all  color  out  of 
It,  that  is  practised  by  tlie  Fijians. 

Warlike  as  well  as  fierce,"  they  possess  a 
variety  of  weapons;  such  as  clubs  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  spears,  bows  and  arrows.  In 
order  to  guard  themselves  against  the  mis- 
sile weapons,  they  carry  shields  made  of 
rushes,  woven  so  thickly  and  tightly  to- 
gether that  they  are  able  to  resist  the 
arrows  and  to  render  the  spears  almost 
harmless. 

That  they  possess  canoes  may  be  inferred 
trom  the  fact  that  thev  inhabit  islands  of  such 
climmutive  size.  Tlieso  canoes  are  made 
in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  and  are  con- 
structed in  a  mode  that  gives  a  clue  to  the 
peculiar  shape  which  is  so  often  seen  among 
the  islands  of  Polynesia.  Both  at  the  stem 
ana  steru  the  ends  of  the  canoe  are  very 


much  raised.  This  structure  is  not  only  for 
prnamentj  though  decoration  is  freely  used 
«ri*'  '*  principally  intended  for  defence, 
when  the  crew  attack  an  enemy,  or  are 
attacked,  they  always  take  care  to  present 
the  bow  or  stern  of  the  canoe  to  the  foe,  and 
thus  are  in  a  great  measure  protected  bv 
the  raised  ends. 

As  is  t^e  case  with  mbst  of  these  oceanic 
peoples,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  profusely  adorn  the  sides  of  their 
canoes  with  carvings,  feathers,  and  inlay- 
ings.  For  the  last-mentioned  purpose  white 
shells  are  liberally  used,  and  tortoise-shell  is 
also  employed.  Sometimes  these  portions 
of  the  canoe  are  carved  so  as  to  resemble 
the  human  face,  the  eyes  being  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  the  ears  of  tortoise-shell, 
and  the  chin  furnished  with  a  long  beard. 

In  one  of  these  canoes  Captain  Bougan- 
yille  found  a  great  quantity  of  weapons  and 
implements,  such  as  spears,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, shields,  and  fishing  nets.  The  shape 
of  the  shields  was  nearly  oval,  and  the  ar- 
rows were  tipped  with  sharp  fish  bones. 
Various  articles  of  food  were  also  found  in 
the  boat,  such  as  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits, 
among  which  was  the  somewhat  startling 
object  of  a  human  jaw-bone  partially 
cooked. 


Among  the  sam-t  group  of  islands  are 
New  Ireland  and  New  Britain,  both  of 
which,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  have  been 
named  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucmdo  principle, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find 
nny  part  of  the  world  less  like  Ireland  or 
iiritain  in  general  than  these  little  islands. 

In  their  dress  and  ornaments  the  inhabi- 
tants differ  but  little  from  the  Solomon  Isl- 
anders, except  that  the  chiefs  wear  circular 
ornaments  of  pearl  almost  exactly  like  the 
dibbi-dibbi  of  North  Australia.  Tortoise- 
shell  is  also  used  for  the  purpose. 

These  tribes  seem  to  be  continually  on 
the  move,  the  warriors  being  ordered  by  the 
chiefs  from  stations  much  like  our  own  reg- 
iments at  home,  and  being  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  families.  In  their  various 
migrations  the  men  are  bound  to  look  to 
the  interests  of  their  families;  and  if  they 
uegkct  to  do  so,  the  case  is  brought  before 
a  council  of  chiefs,  who  investigate  the  mat- 
ter. Should  the  accusation  be  proved,  the 
delinquent  is  condemned  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let, a  punishment  which  is  inflicted  in  ex- 
actly the  same  mode  as  has  been  employed 
in  Europe. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  drawn  up  in  a 
double  line,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a 
bundle  of  twigs  bound  together  like  the 
birches  of  schools.  The  culprit  is  placed  at 
one  end  of  this  line,  and  at  a  signal  trom 
the  chief  he  is  obliged  to  run  through  it  a 
certain  number  of  times.  rfic.°.!yi!!"  a  hlov 
from  every  one  as  he  passes.    Sharp  and  se- 
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vere  as  is  this  law,  it  shows  no  small  amount 
of  political  wisdom,  and  Hits  the  people  in  a 
degree  from  mere  savage  life.  Among  ordi- 
nary savages  the  man  is  everything  and  the 
women  and  children  nothing,  and  that  in 
these  remote  islands  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  government 
shows  a  considerable  advance  toward  civili- 
zation. There  is,  moreover,  an  ingenious 
retributive  justice  in  the  mode  of  punish- 
ment. By  desertin"  his  family,  the  man 
throws  the  burden  of  their  maintenance  on 
the  community,  and  it  is,  therefore,  thought 
only  fair  that  the  punishment  should  also 
be  left  to  the  community. 

The  architecture  of  these  people  is  good, 
and  we  shall  presently  see  an  example  of  it. 
When  a  new  village  is  to  be  built  a  large 
space  is  cleared,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  council  house,  a  large  circular  edifice, 
supported  on  red  pillars,  and  distinguished 
by  having  on  the  roof  a  number  of  tall 
poles,  each  bearing  on  its  point  a  human 
skull.  The  floor  is  carpeted  with  fine  mats, 
colored  with  turmeric,  and  adorned  with 
birds'  feathers  woven  into  it. 

The  dwelling-houses  are  made  in  a  very 
different  manner.  The  native  architect 
begins  by  digging  a  large  square  hole  in  the 
ground  some  five  feet  deep,  and  over  this 
pit  he  erects  the  house,  which  is  rather  low, 
in  consequence  of  the  depth  gained  in  the 
basement.  The  thatch  is  of  weeds,  and  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  clay,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  the 
hut  fire-proof  and  of  keeping  the  interior 
cool. 

The  weapons  of  the  warriors  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  other  islands,  but 
slings  are  also  employed,  and  the  spears  are 
generally  tipped  with  sharp  flint.  Like 
most  of  the  Papuans,  the  victorious  party 
eat  the  enemies  whom  they  kill  in  battle. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  these  islanders, 
little  is  known  of  their  religion.  That  they 
have  some  form  of  worship  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  make  great  wooden  idols, 
sometimes  ten  or  more  feet  in  height,  and 
plant  them  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  illustration  No.  2,  on  the  949th  page, 
represents  one  of  these  idols.  To  these 
idols  offerings  of  food  are  constantly  made; 
and,  as  such  oflTerings  are  never  taken  away, 
the  odor  of  decomposing  figs,  fowls,  and 
fruit  betrays  the  presence  of  the  idol  at  a 
great  distance.  In  one  of  the  islands,  called 
Ysabel,  the  natives  are  said  to  worship 
snakes,  toads,  and  various  reptiles. 

The  most  eastward  of  this  group,  San 
Christoval,  is  about  seventy  miles  long  and 
twenty  wide.  In  No.  2,  on  page  963,  is 
given  a  view  taken  in  Makira  harbor,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  ingenious  houses  which  the 
natives  build  for  the  protection  of  their 
canoes.  As  may  be  seen,  the  house  is  capa- 
ble of  accumulati"*'  s  considerable  number 


of  the  beautifUllv  carved  vessels,  and  is  elab< 
orately  adorned,  after  the  native  fashion, 
with  idols  in  images,  human  skulls,  tufts  of 
feathers,  and  similar  ornaments. 

The  extremest  of  the  group  are  those 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Islands. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  make  use  of 
a  sort  of  obsidian,  which  they  split  into  frag- 
ments and  use  as  we  use  steel.  For  exam- 
ple, they  make  razors  of  it,  with  which  they 
shave  every  part  of  their  bodies  excepting 
the  head,  on  which  the  hair  is  allowed  to 
grow,  and  is  tied  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  hair  is  often  colored  with 
red  ochre  and  oil.  They  use  the  same  ma- 
terial as  heads  to  their  spears,  tying  the 
head  to  the  shaft  with  plaited  string  coated 
with  gum.  The  clothing  of  the  Admirnlty 
Islanders  is  very  simple,  the  women  wearing 
a  piece  of  matting  tied  round  the  waist,  and 
the  men  nothing  but  a  large  white  shell. 
They  have  bracelets  and  armlets  made  of 
plaited  fibre,  and  a  belt  of  similar  material 
round  the  waist.  Some  of  them  make  their 
bracelets  of  large  sea-ear  shells,  grinding 
out  the  middle  and  rounding  the  edges;  and 
ornaments  of  a  similar  character  are  hung 
in  the  ears,  which  are  often  dragged  down 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  lower  tips  of  the 
lobes  almost  rest  on  the  shoulders.  This 
enormous  size  is  attained  at  the  cost  of 
much  trouble,  an  elastic  hoop  being  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  aperture  so  as  to  keep  it 
gradually  distended.  A  few  of  the  natives 
also  have  the  septum  of  the  nose  pierced, 
and  hang  upon  it  a  string,  to  the  end  of 
which  are  fastened  teeth.  The  chiefs  are 
distinguished  by  a  double  row  of  little  shells 
on  the  forehead,  and  seem  to  exercise  con- 
siderable authority  over  their  inferiors. 

When  Captain  D'Entrecasteaux  visited 
the  place,  his  boats  approached  the  shore, 
whereon  a  number  of  natives  were  collected, 
and  the  captain  made,  signs  of  peace.  A 
chief,  distinguished  by  the  insignia  of  rank 
on  his  forehead,  ordered  one  of  the  natives 
to  swim  to  the  boats  with  some  cocoa-nuts. 
"  The  fear  of  approaching  persons  of  whose 
intentions  he  was  ignorant,  made  the  isl- 
ander, swimming  and  defenceless,  hesitate 
a  moment.  But  the  chief,  who  doubtless 
was  little  accustomed  to  have  his  will  dis- 
obeyed, did  not  allow  him  to  reflect.  Blows 
from  a  cudgel,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
immediately  succeeded  his  order,  and  en- 
forced instant  obedience.  .  .  . 

"  By  way  of  comforting  the  poor  fellow, 
our  people  gave  him  some  bits  of  red  stuff,  a 
few  nails,  and  a  knife,  with  whicli  he  was 
greatly  pleased.  No  sooner  had  he  returned 
to  the  island,  than  curiosity  collected  all  the 
rest  around  him,  every  one  wishing  to  see 
our  presents.  Canoes  were  immediately 
launched,  many  natives  took  to  the  water 
and  swam,  and  in  a  short  time  there  w£« 
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»  great  concourse  round  our  boats.  "We 
were  surprised  to  see  that  neither  the  force 
of  the  surf  nor  of  the  breakers  discouraged 
them  from  the  attempt. 

"There  was  another  chief  distinguished 
bv  the  same  ornaments  as  ho  who  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  also  by  the  blows 
which  he  inflicted  with  his  cudgel  upon 
those  to  whom  he  gave  his  orders." 

The  canoes  of  these  people  are  furnished 
with  a  double  outrigger,  only  one  touching 
the  water,  and  the  other  projecting  at  an 
equal  distance  on  the  opposite  side.  They 
are  connected  by  a  platform,  on  which  the 
commander  stands  when  the  sail  is  lowered 
and  laid  on  the  second  outrigger.  When 
the  sail  is  hoisted,  he  stands  on  the  place 
where  it  had  been  laid.  Each  outrigger 
projects  about  eight  feet  from  the  gunwale. 
The  paddles  are  about  six  feet  in  length,  and 
are  furnislied  with  a  broad  blade,  which  is 
made  separately  from  the  handle,  and  firmly 
lashed  to  it  with  cord. 

The  sail  is  made  of  matting,  and  about 
thirteen  feet  square.  The  mast  is  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  when  the  canoe  is  to  be 
pushed  to  Its  full  speed,  the  sail  is  hoisted 
diagonally,  with  one  angle  projecting  a  yard 
above  the  top  of  the  mast.  When  the  na- 
tives desire  to  go  slowly,  they  only  hoist  a 
few  feet  of  the  sail,  the  rest  of  it  lying  in  the 
canoe;  and  by  thus  hoisting  or  lowerino'  the 
sail  they  can  regulate  their  speed  much  as 
they  like.  When  the  sail  is  hoisted  to  its 
fullest  extent,  the  canoe  can  beat  the  swift- 
est sailing  ships.  The  ordin?ry  lent^th  of 
a  canoe  is  about  thirty-two  feet,  and  the 
extreme  breadth  is  only  twenty-six  inches. 

The  Admiralty  Islanders  chew  the  pepper 
leaf,  with  the  addition  of  lime,  which  they 
keep  in  a  little  calabash  but  do  not  seem  to 
add  the  cocoa-nut.  Only  the  chiefs  appear 
to  practise  this  habit,  probably  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  proper  ma- 
terials. 


expected  among  savages.  Between  every 
two  paddlers  on  each  side  stands  a  warrior 
armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  while  interme- 
diate parties  of  warriors  stand  with  their 
faces  toward  the  stern,  so  as  to  observe  the 
enemy  and  dght  during  a  retreat.  Two  of 
the  crew  are  told  ofi"  to  bale  out  the  water, 
which  beats  continually  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe  when  the  wind  blows  freshly. 

The  bow  is  remarkable  for  having  the 
string  coated  with  a  sort  of  resinous  sub- 
stance in  order  to  preserve  it,  the  middle  of 
the  cord  being  skilfully  wrapped  with  bark 
to  guard  it  against  injury  from  the  nock  of 
the  arrow.  The  arrows  are  made  of  two 
pieces,  the  head  being  shaped  from  a  hard 
and  heavy  wood,  and  the  shut't  being  a  reed. 
The  place  where  they  are  joined  is  strength- 
ened by  a  ligature  ot'bark.  The  butt  of  the 
arrow  is  wrapped  in  the  same  manner  to 
prevent  it  fronj  being  .split  by  the  string. 
They  use  these  weapons  with  much  skill, 
and,  as  was  proved  by  Captain  D'Entrecas- 
teaux,  are  able  to  kill  birds  with  them. 

The  natives  were  ready  to  part  with  their 
weapons  in  exchange  for  red  stuff,  biscuits, 
bottles,  and  other  commodities,  but  were 
rather  prone  to  cheat,  agreeing  to  deliver  a 
bow  for  a  handkerchief,  and,  when  they  had 
got  the  handkerchief,  pretending  that  the 
bargain  was  not  made  for  a  bow  but  for  an 
arrow.  The  natives  of  Bouka  Island,  naked 
and  savage  as  they  are,  have  some  sort  of 
civilization  among  themselves,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  cultivate  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm,  large  plantations  of  which  usefhl 
tree  extend  to  the  water-side  along  a  great 
portion  of  the  coast. 


One  of  these  islands,  named  Bouka,  was 
visited  by  Captain  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1792. 
The  natives  are  black,  tall,  powerful,  and 
quite  naked.  The  face  is  rather  broad  and 
flat,  the  nose  projects  but  little,  the  mouth 
IS  large,  and  the  lips  peculiarly  thin.  Thev 
pluck  all  the  hair  off  the  body,  and  only 
allow  that  of  the  head  to  grow,  sometimes 
powdering  it  with  red  chalk.  Red  and 
white  paint  are  freely  used  on  their  bodies, 
and  their  ears  are  pierced  and  loaded  with 
large  shells,  which  drag  them  nearly  to  the 
shoulders.  Round  tlie  waist  they  wear  a 
cord  which  passes  round  the  body  several 
times,  and  some  of  them  have  a  custom  of 
Dinding  the  upper  arm  in  a  similar  manner, 
placing  some  flat  pieces  of  wood  between 
the  arm  and  the  ligature. 

These  people  are  good  canoe  men,  and, 
when  they  man  their  large  war  canoes. 
ciuiuu  a  discipline  which  is  hardly  to  be 


FoLLOWiNO  the  Hne  of  the  Solomon 
Islands  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  we 
come  upon  another  group  of  islands  called 
the  Nkw  IIebhidks,  extending  for  some 
four  hundred  miles,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  of  islands  of  various  sizes. 
They  are  perhaps  best  known  from  the  lact 
that  one  of  them,  called  Errumanga,  was  the 
place  in  which  the  celebrated  missionary, 
John  Williams,  met  with  his  death.  These 
islands  attained  importance  in  a  secular 
point  of  view  from  the  fact  that  several  of 
them  produce  sandal-wood,  and  therefore 
attract  to  them  a  great  number  of  trading 
vessels  of  different  countries,  with  whom 
a  considerable  commerce  has  been  carried 
on. 

The  islands  are  mostly  of  a  volcanic  na- 
ture, and  present  the  usual  variations  of  such 
localities,  some  parts  being  rough,  ?ra<»gy 
and  bare,  while  others  are  fertile  and  pro- 
lific to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  never  seen  tropi- 
cal vegetation.  As  is  often  the  case  with 
islands  of  no  great  size  and  divided  from 
each  other  by  moderately  wide  channels, 
the  tribes  which  inhabit  thein  differ  cnn.Md'- 
erably  in  their  language  and  manners,  and 
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are  la  a  chronic  state  of  feud  with  each 
oUier.  Tliey  are  just  far  enough  apart  to 
have  but  rare  and  infrequent  intercourRe 
with  each  other,  and  bo  gradually  diverge 
into  different  customs,  and  they  are  not  lar 
enough  apart  to  isolate  them,  and  confer 
upon  them  a  nationality. 

We  find  this  feeling  in  every  one  of  the 
innumerable  groups  of  islands  which  stud 
the  Pacific,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  it  pre- 
vails even  among  those  groups  which  pre- 
serve the  same  language  and  customs.  In 
fact,  among  the  Polynesians  there  is  that 
very  feeling  of  local  jealousy  which  prevails 
even  in  civilized  countries,  and  which  is, 
though  uecessai-ily  more  limited,  far  more 
iltincorous  than  the  feelings  of  enmity  which 
prevail  between  mighty  nations. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  islands  is  Vat^, 
sometimes  called  Sandwich  Island.  Tiiis 
latter  term  should  not  be  used,  as  it  tends 
to  cause  confusion  between  a  single  island 
of  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  great  group  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  inhabited 
by  a  totally  difierent  race  of  men.  To 
strangers  Vat^  is  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
causes  which  produce  malaria  also  produce 
a  wonderful  fertility  of  vegetation.  This 
island  is  about  eevanty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  remarkable  for  the  thick  growth 
of  forests  upon  its  lower  limits,  and  of  ver- 
dure upon  the  higher  portions  which  are  not 
so  well  fitted  for  trees.  The  natives  seem 
to  give  some  time  and  trouble  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  inhabitants  are  black  of  skin,  but  tall 
and  well-formed,  and  their  dress  in  many 
points  reminds  the  observer  of  the  costume 
of  several  African  tribes.  That  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  broad  belt  or  wrapper  of  mat- 
ting wrought  in  patterns  colored  with  red, 
white,  and  black.     The  hair  is  generally 

gathered  up  into  a  bunch  at  the  top  of  the 
ead,  stained  yellow,  and  adorned  with  a 
plume  of  feathers. 

As  to  ornaments,  they  are  much  like  those 
which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Solomon*  Islanders.  The 
lobes  of  the  ears  are  always  much  distended, 
from  the  habit  of  wearing  in  them  heavy 
ornaments  cut  from  white  shells,  or  similar 
materials.  The  septum  of  the  nose  is  mostly 
pierced,  and  the  aperture  filled  with  a  white 
stone.  Raised  scars  are  made  in  the  arms 
and  chest,  and  arranged  in  definite  patterns. 
Armlets  made  of  shells  are  used  by  these 
islanders.  Their  figure  and  costume  arc 
well  represented  in  the  engraving  No.  1,  on 
the  073d  page. 

The  women  are  equally  well  made  with 
the  men,  and  the  general  fashion  of  the  dress 
is  much  the  same.  They  wear,  however,  a 
curious  addition  to  the  dress,  wnich  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  Ovambo  women  of 
Africa.  Passing  round  the  waist  is  a  belt 
some  seven  inches  wide,  made  of  plaited 
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l)elt  deiiends  iv  tronk  a  square  apron  of  no 
great  size,  and  behind  is  attached  a  broad 
strijp  of  the  same  plaited  matting  as  that 
which  faces  the  belt  It  descends  hnlf-way 
do'vn  the  leg,  and  is  finished  ofi'  with  a  fan- 
like fringe  of  plaited  grass,  some  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  of  proportionate  width. 
The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  practise  the 
custom  of  making  raised  scars  on  their 
bodies.  They  ditter  from  the  men  in  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  hnir,  keeping  it  cut 
closely  to  the  head  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
grow  to  its  full  length  and  tying  it  up  in  a 
bunch. 

The  weapons  of  these  islanders  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  finish,  the 
barbs  of  the  arrows  being  neatly  carved,  and 
the  junction  of  the  head  and  shaft  being 
neatly  ornamented  with  plaited  grass  and 
feathers.  Indeed,  the  arrows  have  a  curious 
resemblance  to  those  made  by  some  of  the 
tribes  of  tropical  America. 

Like  the  Solomon  Islanders,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  New  Hebrides  have  large  coun- 
cil chambers  in  their  villages.  Instead, 
however,  of  being  circular,  they  are  gener- 
ally made  of  considerable  length,  sometimes 
measuring  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  They  are  entirely 
open  on  one  side.  For  some  reason  which 
seems  rather  obscure,  they  are  adorned 
with  bones  of  various  animals,  the  particular 
species  from  which  they  are  taken  not  seem- 
ing to  be  of  any  consequence.  For  exnmple, 
in  one  of  these  houses  may  be  seen  bunches 
of  bones  taken  indiscriminately  from  pigs, 
fowls,  and  fishes,  while  the  shells  of  lobsters 
and  other  Crustacea  are  mixed  with  them. 
It  is  believed  that  human  bones  are  not 
used  for  this  purpose. 

A  Curious  contrast  to  these  tribes  is 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  another 
island  called  Tain  if  a,  who  are  certainly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Vatd  in  stature  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  are  thought  to  be  so  in 
point  of  intellect  They  have  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, being  said  to  be  treacherous  and  cruel. 
That  they  are  also  reputed  to  be  cannib^s 
is  no  matter  of  wonder,  inasmuch  as  they 
belong  to  the  Papuan  race.  They  are  said 
to  rival  the  Fans  of  Africa  in  one  respect, 
and  to  dig  up  the  bodies  of  the  buried  dead, 
in  order  to  eat  them. 

The  island  is  volcanic,  and  the  subterranean 
fires  seem  to  aid  the  already  exuberant  veg- 
etation of  the  tropics,  which  in  Tanna  at- 
tains a  development  that  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tanna  are  as  black  as 
those  of  Vat^,  but  seem  to  have  no  other 
points  of  resemblance.  The  men  appear  to 
think  that  they  are  not  black  enough  by 
nature,  for  they  havj  a  way  of  daubing  their 
sable  countenances  with  black  lead,  and 
painting  upon  the  black  groundwork  sundry 
pattcrus  iu  red  OchrC.     xhc  hair  is  frizzed 
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out  after  the  ordinary  Papuan  type  which  in 
dyed  a  reddish  dun  color  by  means  of  lime. 

Wb  come  now  to  ErrunianRa.  It  has 
kept  up  its  traditional  ferocity.  Not  content 
witii  killing  the  lirst  missionary  who  set  his 
foot  on  their  shores,  the  people  many  years 
afterward  murdered  another  missionary  and 
his  wife.  This  second  murder  was  owing  to 
the  priests,  who  persuaded  the  people  that 
an  epidemic  which  had  done  much  damage 
amon^  the  natives  was  caused  by  the  mis- 
sionanes  from  a  strange  land.  The  ignorant 
people  readily  believed  this  statement,  and, 
wild  with  the  uncontrolled  fury  of  the  sav- 
age, they  murdered  both  the  accused  per- 
sons. The  deed  was  scarcely  done  before 
the  people  repented  of  it,  and  only  the  day 
after  the  murder,  when  the  bodies  were 
buried,  the  natives  stood  round  the  grave 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  most  sincere 
mourner  being  the  chief  of  the  district. 

The  murder  of  these  people,  unfortunate 
as  it  may  seem,  really  paved  the  way  for 
others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps;  and,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  persecution,  the 
cause  only  gained  additional  strength  by  the 
attempts  made  to  repress  it  by  main  force. 
At  one  time  the  inhabitants  were  held  in 
such  dread  that  the  natives  were  not  allowed 
to  come  on  board  the  ships,  nor  were  the 
men  permitted  to  land.  A  small  trade  was 
carried  on  in  sandal- wood,  which  the  natives 
carried  to  the  boats  by  swimming  through 
the  surf,  and  being  necessarily  unarmed, 
could  be  allowed  to  make  their  bargains 
without  suspicion  of  treachery.  Although, 
therefore,  the  savage  nature  of  the  inhab- 
itants has  occasionally  broken  out  and 
showed  itself  in  bloodshed,  the  very  fact 
that  Europeans  have  been  allowed  to  reside 
for  any  time  on  the  island  shows  a  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  na- 
tives. 


and  the  influence  of  savage  habits  upon  their 
conduct;  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  Arm 
almost  to  severity,  and  never  to  permit  an 
encroachment.  The  safest  maxim  In  dealing 
with  savages  ia  never  to  deceive  and  never 
to  trust. 

This  inhabitants  of  Malicolo  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  the  islands  which 
have  been  mentioned.  While  the  natives  of 
Vatc  are  tall  and  Hnely  made,  those  of  Erru- 
man^a  scarcely  inferior  to  them,  and  those 
of  lanna  stout  and  powerful,  though  com- 
paratively short  of  stature,  the  inhabitants 
of  Malicolo  are  small,  ill-proportioned  people, 
ugly  of  face,  and  disfiguring  themselves  by 
wearing  a  belt  round  the  waist,  drawn  so 
tight  that  it  gives  them  an  hour-glass  or 
waspish  aspect. 


The  northernmost  island  of  the  group  is 
Aneiteum,  one  of  the  islands  which  pro- 
duce sandal-wood  in  great  plenty.  The 
natural  ferocity  and  suspicion  of  the  natives 
has  been  overcome  by  the  judicious  estab- 
lishment and  introduction  of  a  factory,  to 
which  the  sandal- wood  is  taken  by  the  na- 
tives, and  from  which  it  is  sold  to  the  ships, 
which  find  here  a  store  of  this  valuable  wood 
always  ready  for  them.  The  chief  market 
for  the  wood  is  found  in  China,  where  it  is 
cut  into  various  articles  of  luxury  with  the 
customary  patience  which  characterizes  the 
artists  of  that  country.  The  success  of  this 
factory  shows  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
w.™  savages  is  to  treat  them  precisely  as 
children  are  treated,  and  to  employ  in  all 
dealings  with  them  an  equal  mixture  of 
Kindness  and  firmness,  msdcing  allowances 
tor  the  different  constitution  of  their  minds 


The  reader  may  perhaps  be  aware  that,  in 
the  year  1788,  the  vessels  Boussolc  and  As- 
trolabe, commanded  by  the  celebrated  voy- 
ager La  Pcrouse,  disappeared,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  them.  He  was  last 
seen  at  Botany  Bay,  where  ho  had  arrived 
from  Tonga. 

In  1791  an  expedition,  consisting  of  two 
vessels,  the  Recherche  and  the  Esmrance, 
was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Captain 
D'Entrecasteaux,  and  sent  out  in  search  of 
the  missing  vessels.  The  expedition  failed 
in  its  immediate  object,  though  in  the  course 
of  the  explorations  some  valuable  discoveries 
were  made. 

In  1792  D'Entrecasteaux's  vessels  got 
among  the  New  Hebrides,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  coral  reefs  and  shoala 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  which 
caused  no  small  alarm.  In  consequence  of 
the  danger  of  these  reefs,  the  captain  did  not 
touch  at  all  the  islands  which  were  seen,  but 
contented  himself  with  naming  them,  and 
marking  their  places  on  a  chart.  As  it 
turned  out,  one  of  these  islands,  Vanikoro, 
or  Recherche  Island,  as  D'Entrecasteaux 
named  it,  was  the  place  on  which  La  Pdrouse 
was  wrecked,  so  that  the  expedition  actually 
passed  within  sight  of  the  very  spot  which 
was  the  object  of  their  voyage.  Indeed, 
D'Entrecasteaux  practically  completed  the 
voyage  which  La  Pdrouse  began,  and  his 
narrative  furnishes  a  necessary  supplement 
to  that  of  the  voyager  in  search  of  whom  he 
sailed.  It  was  not  until  some  forty  years 
afterward  that  the  relics  were  discovered 
which  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Vanikoro 
was  the  place  in  which  La  Pdrouse  and  his 
companions  perished.  Vanikoro  is  some- 
times called  Pitt's  Island.  An  illustration 
is  given  on  the  973d  page,  which  represents 
a  woman  of  Vanikoro,  and  her  child,  and  is  a 
type  of  the  expressioa  and  features  of  these 
islanders. 
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Ottr  readers  may  remember  that,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Fiji  Islands,  it  was  mentioned 
that  there  was  one  nation  which  was  held  by 
the  Fijians  as  free  from  their  usual  custom 
of  killing  and  eating  all  visitors  to  their  coast. 
These  people  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ton- 

fan  group,  popularly  known  as  the  Friendly 
slands.  Owing  to  their  courage  in  war 
and  superior  intellect,  they  have  performed 
toward  the  Fijians  the  same  part  tnat  has  so 
often  been  played  by  more  civilized  people. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  they  found  the 
Fijian  chiefs  hard  pressed  by  rebellion,  took 
the  part  of  their  hosts,  crushed  the  rebel 
forces,  and  restored  the  chiefs  to  power. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  timely  aid 
occurred  as  late  as  1855.  Thakombau,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard,  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  life  and  throne  together  through 
a  rebellion  led  by  a  chief  named  Mara.  For- 
tunately, he  had  previously  given  a  mag- 
niflcent  canoe  to  the  Tongan  king,  who 
sailed  over,  according  to  custom,  accom- 
panied with  a  Large  fleet,  in  order  to  receive 
the  royal  present  with  due  honor.  He  in- 
stantly led  his  forces  against  the  rebels, 
stormed  a  fort  called  Kamba  which  was  held 
by  them,  took  it,  and  utterly  dispersed 
the  enemy,  Mara  himself  only  escaping  by 
running  over  the  sharp  shells  of  the  reef, 
thereby  nearly  cutting  his  feet  to  pieces,  and 
awimminc  to  *  Dcio'hboriD''  town  on  the 
coast 


After  this  exploit,  the  Tongan  chief  fol- 
lowed up  his  blow  by  sailing  to  the  island  of 
Taviuni,  where  another  rebellion  was  rn"ing 
in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  chief 
by  his  sons.  He  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion 
also,  inquired  which  of  the  murdered  cliiefn 
other  sons  had  the  best  claim  to  his  father's 
rank,  and  installed  him  formally.  The  van- 
quished rebels,  finding  that  the  Tongan 
leader  was  too  strong  for  them,  tried  to 
entrap  him  in  an  ambuscade,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  murdering  one  of  his  chiefs.  The 
Tongans  immediately  landed  on  the  island, 
and  avenged  the  death  of  their  friends  in  a 
most  terrible  manner.  A  large  party  of 
Tongan  warriors  was  afterward  left  under 
the  command  of  a  chief  named  Maafu,  a  re- 
lation of  the  king,  and  by  means  of  this  force 
the  rebels  were  effectually  suppressed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Tongans  took 
advantage  of  their  situation,  and  enacted 
over  again  the  fable  of  the  deer,  the  horse, 
and  the  man.  Some  four  hundred  of  them 
generally  remain  in  Fiji,  and  domineer  oyer 
the  natives  much  like  armies  of  occupation 
in  other  countries.  A  Tongan  warrior  has 
not  the  least  scruple  in  going  to  a  strange 
village,  entering  the  house  that  pleases  him 
best,  and  installing  himself  in  the  best  place 
with  the  simple  words:  "  This  part  or  the 
house  is  mine."  He  takes  the  best  of  the 
foodi  and-,  if  he  builds  a  canoe,  merely  acts 
as  foreman,  making  the  Fijians  do  all  tho 
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hard  work.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Ton- 
gaiis  do,  however,  wJiich  ho  much  Inceiiaes 
the  natives  iw  tlieir  careless  habit  of  shak- 
inj?  the  hreftd-fruit  trees  in  order  to  procure 
the  fruit,  wliich  ouglit  always  to  bo  gathered 
by  hand. 

It  is  said,  and  perhaps  with  reason,  that 
the  Tongans  conteinplate  the  complete  con- 
quest of  tlio  Fijian  group;  and  iVom  their 
experience,  (!ouraf?o,  and  discipline,  and  the 
fiiar  wliich  tlioy  have  contrived  to  instil  into 
the  Fljians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  at- 
tem|)t,  if  it  were  to  ho  niaihi,  would  bo  a  suc- 
cessful one.  The  Fijian  warrior  fights  on  his 
own  account,  each  man  separately,  while  the 
Tonjj[an3  act  in  unison;  so  that  the  Fijians 
who  have  fought  ac;ainst  them  compare 
them  to  the  gods,  against  whom  it  is  useless 
to  struggle. 

As  ma3^  l)c  gathered  from  those  particu- 
lais,  tho  Tougans  are  a  superior  race  to  the 
Fijian.  Tliey  uro,  indeed,  a  diirereut  people 
altogether;  the  Fijians  belonging  to  the 
Papuan  race,  whereas  the  Tongans  belong 
to  the  Polynesian  race,  which  does  not  pos- 
sess the  very  crisp  hair  and  rough  skin  of 
tho  Papuans;  and,  as  a  rule,  is  much  lighter 
in  skin,  tlie  complexions  being  often  as  white 
as  that  of  many  Europeans.  They  are,  on  the 
whole  a  singularly  handsome  set  of  people, 
the  beauty  not  being  limited  to  the  men,  as 
is  tho  case  with  so  many  savage  tribes,  but 
possessed  equally,  if  not  to  a  superior  extent, 
by  the  women.  The  portrait  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  Tongan  chief,  on  the  973d  page,  will 
verify  this  statement. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  made  of  simi- 
lar materials,  but  is  dilferently  arranged. 
The  fabric  is  called  in  tho  Tt)ngan  language 
"gnatoo,"and  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Fijian  masi.  It  is  made  from  tho  bark  of 
the  same  tree,  and  is  beaten  out  in  very 
similar  flishion,  except  perhaps  that  the  Ton- 
gan women  are  more  particular  than  those 
of  Fiji  in  the  care  and  delicacy  with  which 
they  beat  out  the  bark  with  their  grooved 
mallets.  The  gnatoo  varies  somewhat  in 
quality  according  to  the  island  in  which  it  is 
made,  that  of  Vavau  being  considered  as  tho 
finest. 

In  putting  on  the  gnatoo,  there  is  nearly 
as  much  diversity  as  in  the  arrangement  of 
a  Scotch  plaid,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
arranged  serves  to  denoie  difference  of  rank. 
Ihe  most  fashional)le  mode,  which  is  prac- 
tised by  the  chiefs,  is  to  wrap  a  portion  of  it 
round  the  loins  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
folds  allow  fair  play  to  the  limbs,  and  then 
to  pass  the  remainder  round  the  waist  like  a 
broad  belt,  and  tuck  the  ends  under  the  belt 

fll''**'?u  f  }^^  ^""^y-  The  portion  which 
orms  the  belt  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
T^i  ,  **  ^^y  "moment  and  thrown  over 
the  head  and  shoulder.  This  is  always  done 
When  the  wearer  is  obliged  to  be  abroad  in 
the  night  time. 
The  gnatoo  of  the  men  measures  about 


eight  feet  in  length,  by  six  in  width.  Under 
tho  gnatoo  is  a  belt  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. Women  have  a  larger  piece  of 
gnatoo  than  the  men,  and  arrange  it  inf«ilds 
which  are  as  graceful  as  those  of  antique 
art,  and  seem  m  likely  to  fall  oft"  the  person. 
riuB,  however,  is  never  the  case,  and,  even 
if  tho  gnatoo  were  by  any  accident  to  slip, 
tho  women  wear  under  it  a  small  mat  or 
petticoat  about  a  foot  in  depth. 

As  this  gnatoo  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  tho  clothing  of  the  Polynesians,  its  man- 
ufacture will  now  be  described,  tho  account 
being  taken  from  Mariner's  valuable  his- 
tory of  the  Tongans:  — "A  circular  inci- 
sion being  made  round  the  tree  near  the  root 
with  a  shell,  deep  enough  to  penetrate  the 
l)ark,  the  tree  is  broken  off  at  that  point, 
which  its  slenderness  readily  admits  of! 
Wlicn  a  number  of  them  are  thus  laid  on  the 
ground,  they  are  left  in  the  sun  a  couple  of 
days  to  become  partially  dry,  so  that  the 
inner  and  outer  Dark  may  bo  strijjped  off 
together,  without  danger  of  leaving  any  of 
tho  llbres  behind. 

"  The  bark  is  then  soaked  in  water  for  a 
day  and  a  night,  and  scraped  carefully  with 
shells  for  tho  purpose  of  removing  the  outer 
bark  or  epidermis,  which  is  thrown  away. 
The  inner  bark  is  then  rolled  up  lengthwise, 
and  soaked  in  water  for  another  d.-vy.  It 
now  swells,  becomes  tougher,  and  more 
capable  of  being  beaten  out  into  a  line  tex- 
ture. 

"  Being  thus  far  prepared,  tho  operation 
of  too-too,  or  beating  commences.  This  part 
of  the  work  is  performed  by  moans  of  a  mal- 
let a  foot  long  and  two  inches  thick,  in  tho 
form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  two  opposite 
sides  being  grooved  horizontally  to  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  about  a  lino,  with  iutervals 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

"  The  bark,  which  is  from  two  to  tlireo  feet 
long,  and  one  to  three  inches  broad,  is  then 
laid  on  a  beam  of  wood  about  six  feet  long 
and  nine  inches  in  breadth  arid  thickness, 
which  is  supported  about  an  inch  from  the 
ground  by  pieces  of  wood  at  each  end,  so  as 
to  allow  of  a  certain  degree  of  vibration. 
Two  or  three  women  generally  sit  at  the 
same  beam;  each  places  her  "bark  trans- 
versely upon  the  beam  immediately  before 
her,  and  while  she  beats  with  her  right 
hand,  with  her  left  she  moves  it  slowly  to 
and  fro,  so  that  every  p.art  becomes  beaten 
alike.  The  grooved  side  of  the  mallet  is 
used  first,  and  tho  smooth  side  afterward. 

"They  generally  beat  alternately,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  still,  the  beating  of  gnatoo  in  all  the 
plantations  has  a  very  pleasing  effect 
Some  sounds  being  near  at  hand,  and 
others  almost  lost  by  the  distance,  —  some 
a  little  more  acute,  and  others  more  grave, 
—  and  all  with  remarkable  regularity,  pro- 
duce a  remarkable  effect  that  is  very  agree- 
able, aad  not  a  iictie  heighteued  by  the  sing- 
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ing  of  the  birds  and  the  cheerftil  iafluence 
of  the  scene.  When  one  hand  is  fatigued, 
the  mallet  is  dexterously  transferred  to  the 
other,  without  occasioning  the  smallest  sen- 
sible delay. 

"  In  the- course  of  t'^out  half  an  hour,  it  is 
brought  to  a  sufflcieu.  degree  of  thinness, 
being  so  much  spread  laterally  aa  to  be  now 
neaily  square  when  unfolded;  for  it  must  be 
observed  that  they  double  it  several  times 
during  the  process,  by  which  means  it 
spreads  more  equally  and  is  prevented  from 
breaking.  The  bark  thus  prepared  is  called 
fetagi,  and  is  mostly  put  aside  till  they  have  a 
sufficient  .quantity  to  go  on  at  a  future  time 
with  the  second  part  of  the  operation, 
which  is  called  cocanga,  or  printmg  with 
coca. 

"  When  this  is  to  be  done,  a  number  em- 
ploy themselves  in  gathering  the  berries  of 
the  tot,  the  pulp  of  which  serves  for  paste 
(but  the  mucilaginous  substance  of  the  ma- 
hod  root  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it) ;  at 
the  same  time  others  are  busy  scraping  off 
the  soft  bark  of  the  cocoa  tree  and  the  toodi- 
tooi  tree,  either  of"  which,  when  wrung  out 
without  water  yields  a  reddish-brown  juice, 
to  be  used  as  a  dye. 

"  The  stamp  is  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  pdoonf/o  sewed  together  so  as  to  be  of 
a  sufficient  size,  and  afterward  embroidered, 
according  to  various  devices,  M'ith  the  wiry 
fibre  of  the  cocoa-nut  husk.  Making  these 
stamps  is  another  employment  of  the  wo- 
men, and  mostly  women  of  rank.  They  are 
generally  about  two  feet  long,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  broad.  They  are  tied  on  to  the  con- 
vex side  of  half  cylinders  of  wood,  usually 
about  six  or  eight  feet  long,  to  admit  two  or 
three  similar  operations  to  go  on  at  the 
same  time. 

"  The  stamp  being  thus  fixed,  with  the 
embroidered  side  uppermost,  a  piece  of  the 
prepared  bark  is  laid  on  it,  and  smeared  over 
with  a  folded  piece  of  gnatoo  dipped  in  one 
of  the  reddisli-brown  liquids  before  men- 
tioned, so  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  pre- 
I)ared  bark  becomes  stained,  but  particu- 
arly  those  parts  raised  by  the  design  in  the 
stamp.  Another  piece  of  gnatoo  is  now 
laid  upon  it,  but  not  quite  so  broad,  which 
adheres  by  virtue  of  the  mucilaginous 
quality  in  the  dye,  and  this  in  like  manner 
is  smeared  over;  then  a  third  in  the  same 
wav. 

"The  substance  is  now  three  layers  in 
thickness.  Others  are  then  added  to  increase 
it  in  length  and  breadth  by  pasting  the  edges 
of  these  over  the  first,  but  not  so  as  there 
shall  be  in  any  place  more  than  three  folds, 
which  is  easily  managed,  as  the  margin  of 
one  layer  falls  short  of  the  margin  of  the  one 
under  it. 

"  During  the  whole  process  each  layer  is 
stamped  separately,  so  that  the  pattern  may 
be  said  to  exist  In  the  very  substance  of  the 
gnatoo;   and  when   one   portion   is   thus 


printed  to  the  size  of  the  stamp,  the  materid 
being  moved  farther  on,  the  next  por- 
tion, either  in  length  or  breatlth,  becomes 
stamped,  the  pattern  beginning  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  other  ended.    Thus  they  go  on 

grinting  and  enlarging  it  to  about  six  feet  in 
readth,  and  generally  about  forty  or  fifty 
yards  in  length.  It  is  then  carefully  folded  up 
and  baked  under  ground,  which  causes  the 
dye  to  become  rather  dark,  and  more  flrn,ly 
fixed  in  the  fibre ;  beside  which  it  deprives 
it  of  a  peculiar  smoky  smell  which  belongs  to 
the  coca. 

"  When  it  has  been  thus  exposed  to  heat 
for  a  few  hours,  it  is  spread  ^^ton  a  grass 
plat,  or  on  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  and  the 
finishing  operation  of  toogi-hea  commences, 
t.  e.  staining  it  in  certain  places  with  the 
iuice  of  Jie  hea,  which  constitutes  a  bril- 
'L  int  red  varnish.  This  is  done  in  straight 
lines  along  those  places  where  the  edges  of 
the  printed  portions  join  each  other,  and 
serves  to  conceal  the  little  irregularities 
there ;  also  in  sundry  other  places,  in  the  form 
of  round  spots,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter.  After  this  ;he  gnatoo  is  ex- 
posed one  night  to  the  dew,  and  the  next 
day,  being  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is  packed  up 
in  bales  to  be  used  when  required.  When 
gnatoo  is  not  printed  or  stained,  it  is  called 
tappa" 

Various  ornaments  are  worn  by  botii 
sexes  among  the  Tongans,  among  whicli 
may  be  enumerated  a  kind  of  creeper,  with 
llowers  at  intervals  along  the  stem.  This  is 
passed  round  the  neck  or  the  waist,  and  has 
a  singularly  graceful  and  becoming  appear- 
ance. The  most  valued  ornament  i8,now- 
ever,  that  which  is  made  of  the  ivory  of  the 
whale's  teeth,  so  cut  as  to  resemble  in  min- 
iature the  tooth  itself.  They  are  of  diifer- 
ent  sizes,  varying  from  one  inch  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  strung  together  by  a 
cord  passing  through  a  hole  bored  in  their 
thick  ends. 

These  teeth  are  even  more  valued  in 
Tonga  than  in  Fiji,  and  a  cominon  man 
would  not  dare  to  have  one  in  his  posses- 
sion, knowing  well  that  he  would  assuredly 
lose  his  life  on  the  very  first  occasion  that 
oflTered  the  slightest  opportunity  of  an  ac- 
cusation. Once  Finow,  the  King  of  Tonga, 
was  told  of  a  whale  which  had  been  stranded 
on  a  little  island  inhabited  only  by  a  man 
and  his  wife.  When  Finow  reached  the 
place  he  found  that  the  teeth  had  been  re- 
moved, and  ordered  the  man  and  woman 
into  custody  on  the  cliarge  of  stealing  them. 
Both  denied  that  they  had  more  than  two 
teeth,  which  they  gave  up,  whereupon  the 
man  was  immediately  killed  with  a  club,  and 
the  woman  threatened  with  a  similar  fate. 
Under  fear  of  this  threat  she  produced  two 
more  teeth  which  she  had  hidden,  but,  re- 
fbsinK  to  acknowledge  that  she  knew  of  any 
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teetli  were  discovered,  the  woman  having 
buried  them  in  the  ground.  This  anecdote 
Hhows  the  value  in  which  whales'  teeth  are 
held,  the  king  taking  the  trouble  fe/  go  in 
person  to  claim  them,  and  the  woman  allow- 
ing herself  to  be  killed  rather  than  part  with 
her  treasures. 

A  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  Ton- 
gan  woman  of  rank  may  be  obtained  from 
the  illustration  No.  1,  on  the  preceding  page, 
which  represents  the  interior  of  a  chief's 
house,  and  part  of  his  family. 

In  the  foreground  is  one  of  the  odd 
wooden  pillows  which  are  so  much  in  vogue 
throughout  Polynesia;  while  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  is  a  roll  of  narrow 
matting,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
surrounding  men  and  women  of  high  rank 
--   they  sit  on  the   floor.     Within   it   is 


as        „  .„ „   .„   ,, 

seated  the  chief's  wife,  in  the  graceful  atti- 
tude adopted  by  the  Tongans,  exhibiting  the 
simple  and  really  elegant  folds  of  the  gnatoo 
dress.  The  reader  will  observe  the  appar- 
ent looseness  with  which  the  dress  is  put  on 
the  folds  lying  so  loosely  that  they  seem 
ready  to  slip  every  moment.  They  are,  how- 
ever, perfectly  tight,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  their  slipping. 

Within  doors  the  chiWren  never  wear  any 
clothing  until  they  are  two  years  old;  but 
when  they  go  out,  their  parents  always 
wrap  round  them  a  piece  of  gnatoo  or  tappa. 
The  natives  are  exceedingly  fastidious  about 
their  dress,  criticising  every  fold  with  mi- 
nute care,  and  spending  a  considerable  time 
in  arranging  them.  Even  when  bathin^, 
thay  always  array  themselves  in  a  slight 
dress  made  for  such  occasions,  going  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  usual 
gnatoo  for  an  apron  of  leaves  or  matting. 
So  disrespectful  is  utter  nudity  reckoned 
amon^  the  Tongans,  that  if  a  man  be  obliged 
to  undress  near  the  spot  where  a  chief  is 
buried,  the  leaf  apron  is  worn  while  the  dress 
is  changed. 

We  now  come  to  the  various  divisions  of 
rank  in  Tonga,  and  the  mode  of  government. 
Ranks  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
orders,  namely,  the  religious  and  the  civil. 
We  must  take  them  in  this  order,  because 
among  the  Tongans  religious  takes  the  pre- 
cedence of  civil  rank. 

By  far  the  greatest  man  in  point  of  rank 
18  the  Toor-TONGA.  This  word  literally  sig- 
nifies Chief  of  Tonga,  and  is  given  because 
^8  man  who  bears  it  is  the  greatest  man  in 
longa,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  whole 
group  of  islands.  The  word  does  not  repre- 
sent a  name,  but  a  rank,  the  family  name 
being  iatagehi,  and  the  rank  passes  down- 
ward by  le,^timate  descent  So  great  a 
man  is  the  Tooi-tonga,  that  in  his  presence 
no  man  may  stand,  but  is  obliged  to  sit 
aown  m  the  attitude  of  respect    Even  the 

Should  happen  to  meet  the  Tooi-touga,  he 


would  have  to  squat  down  humbly  until  the 
great  man  had  passed  by. 

Tho  Tooi-tonga  stands  alone  in  many 
particulars,  and,  according  to  our  ideas  he 
has  plenty  of  dignity,  but  very  little  com- 
lort,  leading  a  life  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
spiritual  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  has  cer- 
tainly one  advantage  over  his  fellows:  he 
does  not  undergo  the  operation  of  tattooing, 
because  there  is  no  one  of  sufficiently  high 
rank  to  draw  the  blood  of  so  sacred  a  per- 
sonage. He  is  married  after  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  is  buried  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  is  mourned  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. He  is  so  sacred,  that  in  speaking  of 
him  another  language  is  used,  mauy  phrases 
being  reserved  expressly  for  the  Tooi-tonga. 
These  are  probably  relics  of  an  ancient  and 
nearly  lost  language,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
incantations  of  the  New  Zealand  priests. 

The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  venera- 
tion is,  that  the  Tooi-tonga  is  supposed  to 
be  a  direct  descendant  of  a  chief  god  who 
was  accustomed  to  visit  the  islands;  but 
whether  his  female  ancestor  was  a  goddess 
or  a  native  of  earth  is  an  open  question  with 
the  Tongans.  In  spite  of  all  the  veneration 
which  is  shovn  to  him,  the  Tooi-tonga  has 
very  little  real  power,  and  in  this  respect  is 
far  surpassed  by  the  king,  and  equalled  bv 
many  of  the  nobles. 

There  II  another  chief,  the  Yeachi,  who 
IS  also  supposed  to  have  a  divine  origin,  and 
IS  therefore  held  in  higher  veneration  than 
any  of  the  chiefs,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Tool, 
tonga  It  is  true  that  in  his  presence  tha 
kiuff  has  to  sit  on  the  ground  in  the  attitude 
of  humility,  and  that  he  is  considered  a 
being  next  in  rank  to  the  great  Tooi-tonga 
himself;  but  the  other  marks  of  veneration, 
such  as  a  separate  language,  and  different 
modes  of  marriage,  burial,  and  mournipg, 
are  not  paid  to  him;  and  in  power  he  is 
equalled  by  many  of  the  chiefs. 

Next  in  rank,  but  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, come  the  priests.  These  men  receive 
their  name  from  their  capability  of  being 
inspired  by  certain  gods,  and,  except  when 
actually  inspired,  have  no  special  rank,  and 
are  paid  no  honor  except  such  as  may 
belong  to  them  as  private  individuals.  Mar- 
iner remarks  that  he  never  knew  a  case  in 
\vhich  a  priest  was  a  chief.  The  king  occa- 
sionally becomes  inspired,  because  there  is 
one  god  who  cannot  speak  except  by  the 
royal  mouth;  but  the  king  is  not,  in  conse- 
ciuence,  considered  as  a  priest.  Neither  are 
the  Tooi-tonga  and  Veachi  considered  as 
priests,  nor  is  there  any  connexion  between 
them  and  the  priesthood. 

Should,  in  an  assembly,  a  priest  become 
inspired,  he  is  immediately  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  as  long  as  "the  inspiration 
lasts,  because  a  god  is  supposed  to  be  speak- 
ing through  his  lips.  If,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, the  king  Bhouid  be  present,  he  imme- 
diately leaves  his  place,  and  sits  humbly 
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among  the  spectators.  Even  the  great 
Tooi-tonga  himself  ts  in  the  same  manner, 
and,  though  the  du-cendant  of  a  god,  he  re- 
tires before  the  actual  presence  of  a  divinity. 

So  much  for  the  spiritual  rank,  and  we 
now  pass  to  the  temporal  rank. 

The  highest  man  in  a  secular  point  of 
view  is  the  How,  or  king,  who  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  chiefs,  and  yet  may  be  in 
point  of  rank  inferior  to  the  poorest  of  his 
nobles,  or  Eois.  Bank  is  measured  in 
Tonga  by  relationship  to  the  Tooi-tonga  or 
Veachi,  the  relatives  of  the  former  being 
held  superior  to  those  of  the  latter  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  king  may  meet  a 
poor  man  who  has  scarcely  any  power,  and 
yet  who  is  so  high  in  rank  above  the  king 
that  the  latter  must  sit  down  till  his  supe- 
rior has  passed.  Should  he  not  do  so,  or 
should  he  by  any  accident  touch  anything 
that  belonged  to  his  superior,  the  tapu 
would  assume  its  sway,  and  he  would  not  be 

{)ermitted  to  feed  himself  with  his  own 
lands  until  he  had  gone  to  his  superior,  and 
saluted  him  by  touching  his  feet. 

In  consequence  of  these  customs,  the  king 
avoids  associating  with  nobles  who  are  his 
superior  in  rank,  and  they  in  their  turn  keep 
out  of  his  way  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
humiliate  him  by  making  him  sit  while  they 
stand.  Originally,  the  king  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Tooi-tonga,  and  thus  vfes  equally 
high  in  spiritual  and  temporal  rank.  But 
when  the  tbrone  was  usurped  by  other  fam- 
ilies, the  king  still  retained  thi  temporal 
power,  though  he  yielded  in  spiritual  rank 
to  others. 

Next  to  the  king  come  the  Ectis,  or  no- 
bles. These  are  all  relations  of  the  Tooi- 
tonga,  the  Veachi,  or  the  king,  kinship  to 
the  king  being  held  as  conferring  rank  be- 
cause ho  holds  the  reins  of  power.  Rank 
descends  in  Tonga,  as  in  other  Polynesian 
islands,  through  the  female  line,  so  that  all 
the  children  of  an  Egi  woman  possess  the 
rnnk  of  Egi,  no  matter  who  may  be  the 
father. 

After  the  nobles  come  the  Matabooles, 
or  councillors,  who  are  the  companions  and 
advisers  of  the  chiefs,  and  take  their  rank 
from  that  of  the  chief  to  whom  they  are 
attached.  They  are  always  the  heads  of 
families,  and  are  mostly  men  of  mature  age 
and  experience,  so  that  their  advice  is 
highly  valued.  The  eldest  son  of  a  Mata- 
boole  is  carefully  trained  to  take  his  fatlier's 
place  when  he  dies,  and  is  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  and  the  many  points  of  eti- 
quette about  which  the  Tongans  are  so  fas- 
tidious. He  also  learns  all  the  traditionary 
records  of  his  people,  and  by  the  time  that 
he  is  thirty  years  old  or  so  is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  his  profession.  But  until  his 
fother  dies  he  has  no  rank,  and  is  merely 
one  of  the  ordinary  ffentrv.  who  will  ""w  Vio 
deacribed. 


Last  of  all  those  who  possess  any  rank 
are  the  gentry,  or  MooAS.  All  the  sons  of 
Matiibooles  are  Mooas,  and  act  as  assistants 
of  the  Matabooles,  aiding  on  great  ceremo- 
nies in  managing  the  dances,  distributing 
food,  and  so  forth.  Like  their  superiors, 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  service  o^ 
some  chief,  and  derive  their  relative  conse- 
quence from  his  rank.  As  a. rule,  the  Mooas 
all  profess  some  art,  such  as  canoe  building, 
ivory  carving,  and  superintending  funeral 
rites,  in  whicli  three  occupations  the  Mata- 
booles also  take  part.  They  also  preside 
oyer  the  makers  of  stone  coffins,  the  makers 
of  nets,  the  fishermen,  and  the  architects, 
and  all  these  employments  are  hereditary. 

Just  as  the  children  and  brothers  of  Mat- 
abooles take  the  next  lowest  rank,  that  of 
Mooa,  so  do  those  of  Mooas  take  the  next 
lowest  rank,  and  are  considered  as  Togas, 
or  plebeians.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
eldest  son  of  a  Mooa  assumes  the  rank  of 
his  father  after  his  death,  and  is  therefore 
more  respected  than  his  brothers,  who  are 
regarded  like  younger  sons  among  our- 
selves. The  Tooas  do  all  the  menial  work, 
and  act  as  cooks,  barbera,  tattooers,  club- 
carvers,  and  so  forth.  The  two  latter  occa- 
pations,  however,  as  requiring  artistic  ski-i;, 
are  also  practised  by  Mooas. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  how 
elaborate,  and  yet  how  intelligible,  is  this 
system  of  the  Tongans,  even  when  compli- 
cated with  the  double  grades  of  spiritual 
and  temj)oral  rank.  This  respect  for  rank 
is  carried  even  into  the  privacy  of  home.  If, 
for  example,  an  Egi  woman  marries  a  Mata- 
boole,  or  a  Mooa,  she  retains  her  original 
rank,  which  is  shared  by  all  her  children, 
so  that  both  she  and  her  children  are  supe- 
rior to  the  husband  and  father.  He.  on  his 
part,  has  to  play  a  double  role.  He  is  mas- 
ter in  his  own  house,  and  his  wife  submits 
to  him  as  implicitly  as  if  he  were  of  the 
same  rank  as  herself.  Yet  he  acknowledges 
the  superior  rank  both  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and,  before  he  even  ventures  to  feed 
himself  with  his  own  hands,  he  goes  through 
the  ceremony  of  touching  the  feet  of  his 
wife  or  either  of  his  children,  in  order  to 
free  himself  from  the  tapu. 

When  the  case  is  reversed,  and  a  man  of 
high  rank  marries  a  woman  of  an  inferior 
station,  she  does  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  her 
husband,  but  retains  her  original  station, 
which  is  inherited  by  her  children,  who,  to- 
gether with  herself,  have  to  touch  the  feet 
of  the  husband  whenever  they  eat.  They 
imagine  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  a  terrible 
sickness  would  consume  them.  When  Mar- 
iner lived  among  the  Tongans,  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  tapu,  much  to  the 
horror  of  the  natives,  who  expected  that  the 
offended  gods  would  wreak  their  vengeante 
on  him.  Finding  that  he  suffered  no  harm, 
t;|igy  acoountfid  for  the  nhenomenon  bv  the 
fact  that  be  was  a  white  man,  and  therefore 
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In  consequence  of  the  strictness  of  this 
system,  Fiuow,  who  was  king  when  Mariner 
lived  among  tne  Ton^an  islands,  used  to  feel 
annoyed  if  even  a  child  of  superior  rank 
were  brought  near  him,  and  used  angrily  to 
order  it  to  be  taken  away.  Such  conduct, 
however,  would  not  be  thought  right  unless 
both  parties  were  nearly  equal  in  rank-  and 
if,  for  example,  the  Tooi-touga's  child  had 
been  brousrht  near  the  king,  he  would  at 
once  have  done  homage  after  the  customary 
fashion. 

Some  very  curious,  modifications  of  this 
custom  prevail  throughout  Tongan  society. 
For  example,  any  one  may  choose  a  foster- 1 
mother,  even  though  his  own  mother  be 
alive,  and  he  may  choose  her  from  any  rank. 
Generally  her  rank  is  inferior  to  that  of  her 
adopted  son,  but  even  this  connection  be- 
tween them  does  not  earn  for  her  any  par- 
ticular respect.  She  would  be  much  more 
honored  as  an  attendant  of  a  youn"  chief 
than  as  his  foster-mother. 

So  elaborate  and  yet  simple  a  system  im- 
plies a  degree  of  refinement  which  we  could 
hardly  expect  among  savages.  In  conso- 
nance with  this  refinement  is  the  treatment 
of  women,  who  are  by  no  means  oppressed 
and  hard-worked  slaves,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  savage  nations.  Consequently  the 
women  possess  a  gentle  freedom  of  de- 
meanor and  grace  ot  form  which  are  never 
found  among  those  people  where  women  are 
merely  the  drudges  of  the  men.  So  long 
ago  as  1777,  Captain  Cook  noticed  that  the 
women  were  much  more  delicately  formed 
than  the  men,  that  they  were  beautifully 
proportioned,  and  that  the  hands  were  so 
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small  and  soft  'hat   they  would  compare 
favorably  with  the  finest  examples  in  Eu- 
rope  and   Arjerica.     Hard  and  constant 
labor,  such  i,d  is  usually  the  lot  of  savage 
women,  deteriorates  the  form  greatly,  as  in- 
deed we  can  see  among  ourselves,  by  com- 
paring together  a  high-bred  lady  and  a  field 
laborer.    The  two  hardly  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  race,  or  scarcely  to  the  same  sex. 
The  Tongan  women  certainly  do  work, 
but  they  are  not  condemned  to  do  it  all,  the 
men  taking  the  hard  labor  on  themselves, 
and  leaving  the  women  the  lighter  tasks, 
such  as  beating  gnatoo,  plaiting  baskets, 
making  crockery,  and  the    like.     At  the 
great  dances,  the  women  are  not  only  al- 
lowed to  be  present,  but  assist  in  them,  tak- 
ing as  important  a  share  as  the  men,  and 
infusing  into  the  dance  a  really  cultivated 
grace  which  would  not  exist  without  them. 
The  li"ht-colored  hue  of  the  skin,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned,  is  much  more 
common  among  the  women  than  the  men, 
for   the    reason    that   the   better  class  of 
women  take  more  care  of  themselves  than 
the  men;  and,  though  all  classes  live  for  the 
most  part  in  the  open  air,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  powerful  and  wealthy  men  are 
careful  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  sun 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  that 
many  of  them,  instead  of  being  brown,  are 
of  a  clear  olive  tint,  the  efiect  of  which  is 
singularly  beautiful  when  contrasted  with 
their  dark  clustering  hair,  their  gnatoo  gar- 
ments,  and  the  leaves  and   flowers   with 
which  they  adorn  themselves,  changing  them 
several  times  daily.    Altogether,  a  Tongan 
chief  looks,  and  is,  a  gentleman,  and  his  wife 
a  lady. 
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Bt  nature  the  Tongans  are  gentle  and  kind- 
hearted,  and  present  a  most  curious  mixture 
of  mildness  and  courage.  To  judge  by 
many  traits  of  character,  they  might  be  stig- 
matized as  effeminate,  while  by  others  they 
are  shown  to  possess  real  courage,  not 
merely  the  dashing  and  boastful  bravery 
which  is,  when  analyzed,  merely  bravado, 
and  which  is  only  maintained  by  the  hope 
of  gaining  applause.  The  Tongan  never 
boasts  of  his  own  courage,  nor  applauds  that 
of  another.  When  he  has  performed  a  deed 
of  arms  which  Avould  set  a  Fijian  boasting 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  retires  quietly  into 
the  background  and  says  nothing  about  it. 
His  king  or  chief  may  acknowledge  it  if 
they  like,  but  he  will  be  silent  on  the  subject, 
and  never  refer  to  it. 

For  the  same  reason,  he  will  not  openly 
applaud  a  deed  of  arms  done  by  one  of 
his  fellows.  He  will  regard  the  man  with 
great  respect,  and  show  by  his  demeanor  the 
honor  in  which  he  holds  him,  but  he  will 
not  speak  openly  on  the  subject.  Mariner 
relates  an  instance  in  which  a  young  warrior 
named  Hali  Api  Api,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  very  model  of  a  gentleman,  per- 
formed a  notable  deed  of  arms,  equally  re- 
markable for  courage  and  high-minded  gen- 
erosity. During  a  council,  the  king  called 
him  out;  and  publicly  thanked  him  for  his 
conduct^  The  man  blushed  deeply,  as  if 
ashamed  At  this  public  recognition  of  his 
seiyices,  saluted  the  king,  and  retired  to  his 


place  without  saying  a  word.  Neither  did 
ho  afterward  refer  either  to  his  exploit  or 
to  the  public  recognition  of  it. 

One  warrior  actually  declared  that  he 
would  go  up  to  a  loaded  cannon  and  throw 
his  spear  into  it.  Hei'ulfilled  his  promise  to 
the  letter.  Ho  ran  up  within  ten  or 
twelve  yards  of  the  gun,  and,  as  the  matcll 
was  applied,  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  shot  passed  over  him.  lie  then 
sprang  up,  and,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's 
weapons,  hurled  his  spear  at  the  can- 
non, and  struck  it  in  the  muzzle.  Having 
performed  this  feat,  he  quietly  retired,  and 
was  never  heard  to  refer  to  so  distinguished 
an  act  of  courage,  though  he  was  greatly  re- 
spected for  it  by  his  countrymen. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  such  men 
should  establish  a  moral  influence  over  the 
boastful  but  not  warlike  Fijians,  and  that 
the  small  colony  established  in  the  Fiji 
group  should  virtually  be  its  masters.  Two 
huncfred  years  ago,  the  Tongan  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  weapons  and  warfare, 
and  to  have  borrowed  his  first  knowledge 
of  both  from  Fiji.  Consequently,  the  Ton- 
gan weapons  are  practically  those  of  Fiji, 
modified  somewhat  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  makers  but  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  source.  Captain  Cook,  who  visited  the 
islands  in  1777,  remarks  that  the  tew  clubs 
and  spears  which  he  saw  among  the  Ton- 
gans were  of  Fiji  manufacture,  or  ai  least 
made  after  the  Fiji  pattern.   Yet  by  a  sortof 
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poetical  justice,  the  Tongan  has  turned  the 

Fyian's  weapons  against  himself,  and,  by 

his  superior  intellect  and  adventurous  cour- 

age,  has  overcome  the  ferocious  people  of 

whom  he  was  formerly  in  dread. 
Since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  the 

superiority  of  the  Tongans  has  made  itself 

even  more  manifest,  the  Fijians  having  no 

idea  of  fighting  against  men  who  did  not 

run  away  when  fired  at,  but  rushed  on  in 

spite  of  the  weapons  opposed  to  them. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Tongans  may  have 

learned  this  mode  of  fighting  from  Mari- 
ner and  his  companions.    "WTienthe  kine 

Fmow  was  about  to   make  war   upon    a 

neighboring  island,  he  assembled  the  war- 
riors and  made  them  an  address,  telling 

them  that  the  system  of  warfare  which  had 

been  previously  employed  was  a  false  one. 
He  told  them  no  longer  to  advance  or  re- 
treat according  as  they  met  with  success  or 
repulse,  but  to  press  forward  at  all  risks- 
and,  even  if  a  man  saw  the  point  of  a  spear 
at  his  breast,  he  was  not  to  flinch  like  a 
coward,  but  to  press  forward,  and  at  risk  of 
liis  own  life  to  kill  his  foe.  He  also  in- 
structed them  in  the  art  of  receiving  the 
onset  of  the  enemy  with  calmness,  instead 
of  indulging  in  cries  and  gesticulations,  tell- 
ing tlicm_  to  seat  themselves  on  the  ground 
as  the  enemy  approached,  as  if  perfectly 

ZiKSrM°v^k£ '°  "'"='  ''^"'«  2„"z,nr""»- """""■■  Tin  you,,;; 

men  divided  the  prisoners  among   thera- 


the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
knives,  but  another  man,  fertile  in  expedi- 
ents, picked  up  some  oyster-shells  that  were 
lying  about,  and  suggested  tliat  they  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  victims  protested 
their  innocence,  and  begged  that  at  least 
tliey  might  be  clubbed  before  their  heads 
were  cut  off.  The  conquerors  coolly  took 
off  their  dresses  to  prevent  them  being 
steined  with  blood,  and  deliberately  sawed 
off  the  heads  of  the  captives  with  their  oys- 
ter-shells; beginning  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  working  their  way  gradually  round. 
Ihe  reason  lor  this  course  of  action  seemed 
to  be  twofold  — first,  that  they  thought  they 
might  spoil  the  heads  by  the  club;  and 
secondly,  that  as  the  heads  must  be  cut  off 
at  all  events,  clubbing  the  captives  before- 
hand was  takin"  needless  trouble. 

Indeed,  the  character  of  the  Tongan  pre- 
sents a  curious  mixture  of  mildness  and 
cruelty,  the  latter  being  probably  as  much 
due  to  thoughtlessness  as  to  ferocity.  Onco 
when  eighteen  rebels  had  been  captured. 
Fmow  ordered  them  to  be  drowned.  This 
punishment  is  inflicted  by  taking  the  pris- 
oners out  to  sea,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
towing  some  worthless  canoes.  When  they 
are  far  enough  from  land,  the  culprits  ai-e 
transferred  to  the  canoes,  whi(;h  are  then 


great  Kaftir  chief  Tchaka. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  such  a 
course  of  conduct  would  disconcert  their 
opponents,  and  the  Fijians  in  particular 
with  whom  boasting  and  challenging  took 
the  place  of  valor.    Emboldened  by  the  ai> 
parent  weakness  of  the  enemy,  they  would 
come  on  in  great  glee,  expecting  to  make  an 
easy  conquest,  and  then,  just  when  they 
raised  the  shout  of  victory,  they  found  them- 
selves suddenly  attacked  with  a  disciplined 
ury  which  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  meet,  and  were  consequently  dispersed 
and  ahnost  annihilated  before  they  could 
well  realize  their  position. 
r,I}!°'l?^  tolerably  mild  toward  their  cap- 
tives, tile  Tongans  sometimes  display  an 
unexpected  ferocity.  On  one  occasion,  some 
ot  i  mow  s  men  surprised  and  captured  four 
Innl  tn '"'™^'  r*"""^  **^^y  imagined  to  be- 
r^fi    i'^uP'^''*y  ^^^  h^'l  annoyed  them 

fin.  i'X-  7  ^TH  °»  th«'^  track  and  S 
img  ott  tlie  stragglers. 

hom!>'^n'',ui""'^,'^"^'''^  ^  *-^^^«  "^«  prisoners 
h?chiofnf"ff'  o^i  example  of  them,  but 
SJ  Ll^,,??:^y.^"A%-*'^^J'-t)hey 


selves,  being  anxious  to  take  a  lesson  in 
clubbing  a  human  being,  which  would  serve 
them  when  they  came  to  make  use  of  the 
club  against  an  enemy.  The  twelve  were 
accordingly,  despatched  with  the  club,  but 
the  others,  being  tried  warriors,  scorned  to 
ask  a  favor,  and  were  drowned.  The  lead- 
ing chief  among  them  employed  the  short 
I  time  which  was  left  him  in  uttering  maledic- 
tions against  Pinow  and  his  chiefs,  and  even 
when  the  water  came  up  to  his  mouth,  he 
tlirew  back  his  head  for  the  purpose  of  ut- 
tering another  curse. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  more  pleasant  sub- 
•!u^  V^''*'"*^  y*  *'**'  various  ceremonies  in  which 
the  Tongan  delights.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  drinking  of  kava,  which  forms  an  impor- 
taut  part  of  every  public  religious  rite,  and 
IS  often  practised  in  private.  Kava  drinkinfr 
is  known  throughout  the  greater  part  o^f 
1  olynesia;  but  as  the  best  and  fullest  ac- 
count of  it  has  been  obtained  from  Mariner's 
residence  in  Tonga,  a  description  of  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  present  occasion.    It 


would  have  all  thrtrm,hTo^„T        ^l-'iat  "ley   been  reserved  for  the  presen 

and  nr"n;ol!!r  t*  °  *''°"??'^.°f  ^"'^'■'^'"g  them,   must  first  be  premised  th^t  f.b«  W.  ,•«  u^.a^ 

itheirTeacisLmr nt:i'^.V^i"l"^^  the  root  of  a  tree  beic  '^ 
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One  of  them  objected  to  I  pepper  tribe,  and  known  by  tL  name  of 
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Piper  methysticum,  i.  e.  the  intoxicating  pep- 
per-tree. bisKUsting  as  the  prepai'ation  of 
the  kava  may  be  to  Europeans,  it  is  hold  in 
such  high  estimation  by  the  Foi^^nesians 
that  it  18  never  made  or  drunic  without  a 
compHcated  ceremony,  which  is  tlie  same 
whether  the  party  be  a  large  or  a  small 
one. 

The  people  being  assembled,  the  man  of 
highest  rank  takes  nis  place  under  the  eaves 
of  the  house,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
house  and  his  face  toward  the  marly,  or  open 
space  in  front,  and  having  a  Mataboole  on 
either  side  of  him.  Next  to  these  Mata- 
booles,  who  undertake  the  arrangement  of 
the  festival,  sit  the  nobles  or  chiets  of  high- 
est rank,  and  next  to  them  the  lower  chiefs, 
and  so  forth.  They  are  not,  however,  verv 
particular  about  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  sit,  distinctions  of  rank  being  marked 
by  the  order  in  which  they  are  served. 

This  is  the  business  of  the  presiding  Mata- 
booles,  and  as  the  distinctions  of  rank  are 
most  tenaciously  observed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  duties  of  a  Mataboole  are  of  a  most  diffi- 
cult nature,  and  can  only  be  learned  by  long 
and  constant  practice.  If  the  men  sat  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  the  task  of  serving  them  in 
order.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  man  of 
liigh  rank  happens  to  come  late,  and,  as  he 
is  too  polite  to  disturb  those  of  lower  rank 
who  have  already  taken  their  places,  he  sits 
below  them,  knowing  that  his  rank  will  be 
recognized  at  the  proper  time. 

It  mostly  happens,  however,  that  when 
one  of  the  presiding  Matabooles  sees  a  man 
occupying  a  jjlace  much  below  that  to  which 
his  rank  entitles  him,  he  makes  some  one 
surrender  his  place  to  him,  or  even  turns  out 
altogether  a  man  who  is  seated  in  a  high 
place,  and  puts  the  chief  into  it.  The  peo- 
ple thus  gradually  extend  themselves  into  a 
ring,  sometimes  single,  but  often  several 
ranks  deep  when  the  party  is  a  large  one, 
every  one  of  the  members  being  a  man  of 
some  recognized  rank.  Behind  those  who 
form  the  bottom  of  the  ring  opposite  the 
presiding  chief,  sit  the  general  public,  who 
may  be  several  thousand  in  number.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  illustrating  the  rigid  code 
of  etiquette  which  prevails  among  the  Ton- 
gans,  that  no  one  can  sit  in  the  inner  ring  if 
a  superior  relative  be  also  in  it;  and,  no 
matter  how  high  may  be  his  rank,  he  must 
leave  his  place,  and  sit  in  the  outer  circle,  if 
his  father  or  any  superior  relative  enters  the 
inner  ring. 

This  ring,  which  constitutes  the  essential 
kava  party,  is  formed  mostly  of  the  sons  of 
chiefs  and  Matabooles,  and  it  often  happens 
that  their  fathers,  even  if  they  be  chiefe  of 
the  highest  rank,  will  sit  in  the  outer  ring, 
rather  than  disturb  its  arrangements.  Even 
the  sou  of  the  king  often  adopts  this  plan, 
and  assists  in  preparing  the  kava  like  any 
of  the  other  young  men. 


Exactly  opposite  to  the  king  is  placed  the 
kava  bowl,  and  behind  it  sits  the  man  who 
is  to  prepare  the  drink.  On  either  side  of 
him  sits  an  assistant,  one  of  whom  carries  a 
fan  wherewith  to  drive  away  the  flies,  and 
another  takes  charge  of  the  water,  which  is 
kept  in  cocoa-nut  shells.  The  rank  of  the 
preparer  is  of  no  consequence.  Sometimes 
ne  IS  a  Mooa  or  gentleman,  and  sometimes  a 
mere  cook;  but,  whoever  he  may  be,  he  is 
known  to  be  able  to  perform  his  difBcult 
task  with  oufflcient  strength  and  elegance. 

All  being  ready,  one  of  the  presiding 
Matabooles  sends  for  the  kava  root,  which 
is  then  scraped  quite  clean  and  cut  up  into 
small  pieces.  These  are  handed  to  tlie 
young  men  or  even  to  the  young  women 
present,  who  masticate  the  rootj  contriving 
in  some  ingenious  way  to  keep  it  quite  dry 
during  the  process.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  a 
leaf,  and  passed  to  the  preparer,  who  places 
it  in  the  howl,  carefully  lining  the  interior 
with  the  balls  of  chewed  root,  so  that  the 
exact  quantity  can  be  seen. 

When  all  the  kava  has  been  chewed  and 
depqsited,  the  preparer  tilts  the  bowl  towanl 
the  presiding  chief,  who  consults  with  his 
Matabooles,  and  if  he  thinks  there  is  not 
enough,  orders  the  bowl  to  be  covered  over, 
and  sends  for  more  kava,  which  is  treated 
as  before.  Should  he  be  satisfied,  the  pre- 
parer kneads  all  the  kava  together,  and  the 
Mataboole  then  calls  for  water,  which  is 
poured  into  the  boivl  until  he  orders  the 
man  to  stop.  Next  comes  the  order  to  put 
in  the/ow.  This  is  a  bundle  of  very  narrow 
strips  of  bark  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
genus  hibiscus,  and  it  has  been  compared  to 
the  willow  shavings  that  are  used  in  Eng- 
land to  decorate  fire-places  in  the  summer 
time.  The  assistant  take^  a  quantity  of  (his 
material,  and  lays  it  on  the  water,  spreading 
it  carefully,  so  that  it  lies  equally  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  Now  begins  the 
important  part  of  the  proceeding  which 
tests  the  power  of  the  preparer. 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  extends  hit  left 
hand  to  the  farther  side  of  the  bowl,  with 
his  fingers  pointing  downward  and  the  palm 
toward  himself;  he  sinks  that  hand  carefully 
down  the  side  of  the  bowl,  carrying  with  it 
the  edge  of  the  fow;  at  the  same  time  his 
right  hand  is  performing  a  similar  operation 
at  the  side  next  lo  him,  the  fingers  pointing 
downward  and  the  palm  presenting  outward. 
He  does  this  slowly  from  side  to  side,  grad- 
ually descending  deeper  and  deeper  till 
his  fingers  meet  each  other  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  the 
root  are  by  these  means  enclosed  in  the/mr, 
forming  as  it  were  a  roll  of  above  two  feet 
in  length  lying  along  the  bottom  from  side 
to  side,  the  edges  of  the  fow  meeting  each 
other  underneath. 

"He  now  careflilly  rolls  it  over,  so  that 
the  edges  overlapping  each  other,  or-  rait""' 
interimngling,  come  uppermost    He  next 
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THE  KAVA  PARTY. 
(See  page  9S9.) 
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doubles  In  the  two  ends  and  rolls  It  care- 
fully over  again,  endeavoring  to  reduce  It  to 
a  narrower  and  firmer  conipafls.     ir<(  n<>w 
brings  it  cautiously  out  of  the  fluid,  tiikinc 
Hrru  hold  of  it  by  the  two  ends  one  in  eat^h 
hinid  (the  back  of  his  hands  bemg  upward) 
and  raif'.ng  it  breast  high  with  hfs  arms 
considerably  extended,  he  brings  his  right 
hand  toward  his  breast,  moving  it  graflually 
onward;  and  whilst  his  left  hand  is  coining 
round  toward  his  right  shoulder,  his  right 
hand  partially  twisting  the/oio,  lays  the  end 
which  it  holds  upon  the  left  elbow,  so  that 
the  fQw  lies  thus  extended  upon  that  arm 
one  end  being  still  grasped  by  the  left  hand. 
"The    right    hand    being    p.t    liberty    is 
broujfht  under  the  left  fore-arm  (which  still 
remams  in  the  same  situation),  and  carried 
outwardlv  toward  the  left  elbow,  that  it  may 
again  seize  in  that  situation  the  end  of  the 
Jow.    The  right  hand  then  describes  a  bold 
curve  outwardly  IVom  the  chest,  whilst  the 
left  comes  across  the  chest,  describing  a 
curve  nearer  to  him  and  in  the  opposite 
direction,  till  at    length    the  left  hand  is 
extended   fVom  him  and    the    right    hand 
approaches  to  the  left  shoulder,  gradually 
twisting  the/ou)  by  the  turn  and' flexures 
prmL-ipally  of  that  wrist:  this  double  motion 
18  then  retraced,  but  in  such  a  way  (the  loft 
wrist  now  principally  acting)  that  the  /ow, 
nistead  of  being  untwisted,  is  still   more 
twisted,  and  is  at  length  again  placed  on  tiie 
left  arm,  while  he  takes  a  new  and  less  con- 
strained hold. 

"Thus  the  hands  and  arms  perform  a 
variety  of  curves  of  the  most  graceful 
description:  the  muscles  both  of  the  arms 
and  chest  are  seen  rising  as  they  are  called 
into  action,  displaying  what  would  bo  a  fine 
and  uncommon  subject  of  study  for  the 
painter:  for  no  combinations  of  animal 
action  can  develop  the  swell  and  play  of  the 
muscles  with  more  grace  and  better  effect. 

"The  degree  of  strength  which  he  exerts 
when  there  is  a  large  quantity  is  very  great 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  ho  accom- 
plishes the  whole  never  tails  to  excite  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  all  present. 
Every  tongue  is  mute,  and  every  eye  is 
upon  him,  watching  each  motion  of  his  arms 
as  they  describe  the  various  curvilinear  lines 
essential  to  the. success  of  the  operation. 
Sometimes  the  fibres  of  the  fow  are  heard 
to  crack  with  the  increasing  tension,  yet  the 
mass  IS  seen  whole  and  entire,  becoming 
more  thin  as  it  becomes  more  twisted,  while 
the  infusion  drains  from  it  in  a  re<rulariv 

decrPflsinnr  nnanl-ifu  tiU  r.i-  1„„~j.k  .-i.  j?_  •        •' 


decreasing  quantity  till  at  length  it  denies  a 
single  drop." 

The  illustration  on  the  preceding  pnee 
represents  this  portion  of  the  cercmonv. 
Un  the  right  hand  is  seen  the  presidiiig 
Chief  seated  under  the  eaves  of  the  house" 
with  a  Mataboole  on  either  side  of   him 

and  lUSt  bftvnnff    him    av^^r>A<.    n    ,,„_4.;-,_,    _i 

the  mner  ring.    In  front  of  the  chief  sits 


the  performer,  who  is  wringing  out  the  kava, 
and  Is  just  about  to  change  the  grasp  of  his 
right  hand,  according  to  Mariner's  descrip- 
tion. On  either  side  sit  his  assistants,  both 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  fanning  away  the 
flies. 

Near  them  lie  the  cocoa-nut  shells  from 
which  the  water  has  been  poured.  Heyond 
the  inner  ring  are  seen  the  outer  rings  and 
the  general  population,  who  have  come  to 
witness  the  ceremony  and  get  their  chance 
of  a  stray  cup  of  kava  or  some  food. 

When  the/«Mj  ceases  to  give  out  any  nnore 
fluid,  a  second  and  third  are  used  in  the' 
same  manner,  so  that  not  a  particle  of  the 
root  remains  in  the  liquid.  Should  more 
fmo  or  water  bo  wanted,  an  order  la  given, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  men  rush  off  lor  it, 
going  and  returning  at  full  speed,  as  If  run- 
ning for  their  lives;  and  anything  else 
that  may  be  wanted  is  fetched  in  the  samo 
manner. 

While  the  operator  is  going  through  his 
task,  those  who  are  in  the  outer  circle  and 
cannot  properly  see  him  occupy  thcmselvo^^ 
in  making  cups  from  which  the  kava  can  be 
drunk.  These  cups  are  made  of  the  uncx- 
panded  leaves  of  the  banana  tree,  cut  up 
into  squares  of  about  nine  Inches  across. 
The  cups  are  made  in  a  most  Ingenious 
manner  by  plaiting  up  the  two  ends  and 
tying  thein  with  a  fibre  drawn  IVom  the 
stem  of  the  leaf.  The  Mataboole  then  or- 
ders  provisions  to  be  served  out,  which  is 
done  in  an  orderly  manner.  To  the  general 
assembly  this  is  the  most  Interesting  part 
of  the  ceremony,  for  they  have  but  little 
chance  of  getting  any  kava,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  thoy  will  have  a  share  of  food,  as 
the  regular  kava  drinkers  never  eat  more 
than  a  morsel  or  two  at  these  entertain- 
ments. 

The  oi)erator  having  done  his  part,  now 
comes  the  test  of  the  Mataboole's  efficiency. 
The  kava  is  to  be  distributed  in  precisely 
the  proper  order,  a  slip  in  this  respect  being 
sure  to  give  deep  offence.  Should  a  visitor 
of  rank  be  present,  he  gets  the  first  cup,  the 
presiding  Mataboole  the  second,  and  the 
presiding  chief  the  third.  If,  however,  the 
kava  be  given  by  one  of  the  guests,  the 
donor  always  has  the  first  cup,  unless  there 
should  be  a  visitor  of  superior  rank  to  him- 
self, in  which  case  the  donor  is  ignored  alto- 
gether, only  having  the  kava  according  to 
his  rank.  No  person  is  allowed  to  have 
two  cups  from  the  same  bowl,  but  after  all 
the  inner  circle  and  their  relatives  are 
served,  the  remainder  is  given  out  to  the 


people  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  a  second 
bowl  is  prepared  It  will  be  seen  that,  if 
the  preparer  be  a  man  of  low  rank,  he 
stands  a  chance  of  never  tasting  the  liquid 
which  he  has  so  skilfully  prepared. 

The  second  bowl  is  jjrepared  in  precisely 
the  same  v.ay  as  the  nrst,  except  that  the 
second  presiding  Mataboole  gives  the  ov 
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den;  and,  if  a  third  or  Fourth  bowl  bo 
ordered,  they  take  th«  direction  alternntuly. 
When  the  second  bowl  is  prepared,  the  cups 
a«-e  illled  and  handed  round  in  exactly  the 
same  order  na  before,  so  that  those  of  high 
rank  get  three  or  four  cups,  and  those  of 
lower  rank  only  one,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

It  is  a  point  of  etiquette  that  no  chief 
ever  visits  the  kava  party  of  an  inferior 
chief,  08  in  that  case  the  latter  would  be 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  presidency  and  sit 
in  the  outer  ring.  When  the  Tooi-ton^a 
])re8idcs,  no  one  presumes  to  sit  within  six 
feet  of  him;  and  if  perchance  an  inspired 
priest  be  present,  he  takes  the  presidency, 
and  the  greatest  chief,  or  even  the  king 
himself,  is  obliged  to  retire  into  the  outer 
ring  on  such  occasions.  A  priest  nlwavs 
presides  at  religious  ceremonies,  and  the 
kava  party  is  held  in  front  of  the  temple 
dedicated  to  the  particular  god  which  they 
are  about  to  consult.  Hut  in  some  cases  a 
god  has  no  priest,  and  in  those  cases  ho  is 
supposed  to  preside  in  person,  though  invis- 
ibly, the  president's  place  being  left  vacant 
for  him. 

The  reader  will  see  from  the  foregoing 
account  that  kava  is  a  luxury  i)riictically 
confined  to  the  higher  clii.«8e9.  The  great 
chiefs  and  Matabooles  drink  it  every  day, 
either  as  presidents  or  members  of  the 
inner  ring.  Those  of  lower  rank  obtain  it 
occasionaUy;  while  the  Tooas  seldom  taste 
this  luxury,  except  by  taking  the  kava  after 
it  has  been  wrung  by  the  operator,  and  pre- 
paring it  aftesh. 

As  the  reader  will  see,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  the  secular  and  religious  life  of  the 
Tongans.  They  are  inextricably  woven 
together,  and  therefore  must  be  described 
together.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  cere- 
monies in  which  these  two  elements  are 
united,  one  or  two  of  which  will  be  described, 
by  way  of  sample  of  the  rest.  The  first  is  the 
festival  of  Indcbi,  a  feast  of  flrstfruits,  a  cer- 
emony which  in  principle  is  found  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  though  the  detiiils 
necessarily  differ.  In  the  present  case,  the 
offering  is  made  to  the  Tooi-tonga,  as  being 
at  once  tho  descendant  and  represeniative 
of  the  gods. 

About  the  latter  end  of  July  the  ordinary 
yams  are  planted  in  the  ground;  but  those 
which  are  intended  for  the  feast  of  Imichi 
are  of  a  difterent  kind,  coming  to  maturity- 
earlier,  and  are  planted  about  a  month 
sooner.  In  an  illustr.ation  on  the  next 
page  we  may  see  how  the  yams  are  set  in 
the  ground,  and  may  get  a  good  idea  of  a 
Tongan  plantation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
foregi'ound  is  the  chief  to  whom  the  planta- 
tion belongs,  accoiii!>t!.  u  \  by  his  little  boy. 
As  is  usual  with  ir.  ;.■  oi'  rank  isr  Tonga,  he 
bears  in  his  hard  a  :  ort  juany- barbed 
spear,  which  may  oifbj  >■  '.e  used  as  a  walk- 
ing staff  or  as  a  woapou.  The  former  is 
its  normal  use,  but;  the  ciiiefs  sometimes 


And  tho  advantage  of  having  with  them  » 
serviceable  weapon.  The  point  of  ihe  spcttr 
is  frequently  armed  with  the  barbed  tiiii- 
bono  of  the  sting-ray.  When  Fiuow  cap- 
tured by  craft  the  rebel  chief  whoso  dciuh 
bv  drowning  has  already  been  deBcril)e(l,  hia 
chief  difflcultjr  was  the  bone -tipped  titwat 
which  tho  chief  always  carried  with  fiinL 
and  of  which  he  was  tem])orarily  deprived 
by  a  stratagem. 

One  of  his  laborers  is  talking  to  him, 
having  in  his  hand  the  hoe  with'  which  he 
has  been  making  holes  in  tho  ground  tor 
tho  reception  of  tho  yams.  Dehind  liini 
are  more  laborers,  employed  in  cutting  the 
yams  in  pieces,  and  i)lanting  them  in  llio 
holes.  Just  b;)yond  tlie  yam  plantation  is  a 
piece  of  ground  stocked  with  sugnr-cancn; 
and  beyond  the  sugar-canes  is  tho  house  of 
the  chief,  known  by  the  superiority  of  its 
architecture.  The  house  is  built  near  the 
sea-shore,  and  close  to  the  beach  a  canoe  is 
seen  hauled  up  on  its  sum)ort. 

Tho  greater  part  of  the  illustration  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  ingenious  spiked  fence 
witliin  which  the  storehouses  and  dwellings 
for  tho  Tooas,  or  peasants,  are  placed.  As 
may  bo  seen,  it  has  no  doors,  but  at  intervals 
the  fence  is  only  half  the  usual  height  and 
without  spikes,  and  is  crossed  by  means  of 
stiles,  two  of  which  are  given  in  the  illus- 
tration, one  to  show  the  exterior  and  the 
other  the  interior  of  the  fence.  Close  to  the 
further  stile  is  a  young  tree,  surrounded  with 
a  fencing  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  in 
order  to  guard  it,  while  growing,  from  the 
attacks  of  pigs  and  children. 

The  open  shed  is  one  of  the  peasants' 
houses,  under  w  hich  arc  seated  a  number  of 
women,  employed  in  makinc  mats;  while 
some  children  are  playing  and  fowls  feeding 
by  them.  Toward  tho  lurthcr  end  of  the 
enclosure  is  shown  one  of  the  storehouses. 

As  soon  as  the  yams  are  ripe,  the  king 
sends  a  message  to  the  Tooi-tonga,  asking 
him  to  fix  a  day  for  the  ceremony,  which  is 
generally  settled  to  be  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  request  is  made,  so  that  time  may  be 
given  for  notice  to  be  sent  to  all  the  islands. 
The  day  before  the  ceremony  of  Imichi,  tho 
yams  are  dug  up  and  ornamented  with  scarlet 
streamers  made  of  the  innc  >  ^n^'innc  of 
the  pHi;danus  leaf.  These  aro  jn  long  tnd 
narrow  strips,  and  are  wovr.  »>v  'I  dr 
the  yams,  first  in  one  direct  '.a\.    ne 

other,  so  as  to  produce  a  neat  checkered  pat- 
tern, and  having  the  ends  hanging  loose. 

All  through  the  night  is  heard  the  sound 
of  the  conch  shell,  and  until  midnight  the 
mi  Ml  and  women  answered  each  other  in  a 
::,  the  men  singing,  "Best,  doin"  no 
>  k,"  and  the  women  responding,  "  Thou 
sliiilt  not  work."  About  midnight  the  soiw 
ceases;  but  it  is  resumed  at  daybreak,  and 
continues  until  about  eight  A.  M.,  accom- 
panied with  plenty  of  conch  blowing.  The 
prohibition  of  work  is  so  imperative,  that  Uiu 
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people  are  not  even  allowed  to  leave  their 
houses,  except  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  ceremony. 

At  eight  A.  M,  the  ceremony  of  Indchi 
really  begins,  the  people  crowding  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Tooi-tonga's  island  toward 
the  capital  town,  and  canoes  approaching  in 
all  directions  from  other  islands.  All  are  in 
their  very  best,  with  new  clothes  and  ribbons ; 
while  the  men  carry  their  most  beautiful 
spears  and  clubs.  Each  party  carries  the 
yams  in  baskets,  which  are  taken  to  the  marly, 
or  large  central  space  of  the  village,  and 
there  laid  down  with  great  ceremony.  In 
the  marly  are  ready  lafd  a  number  of  poles, 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  and  four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  upon  them  the  men  sling 
the  yams,  only  one  yam  being  hung  to  the 
middle  of  each  pole. 

Meanwhile  the  great  chiefs  and  Mata- 
booles  have  gone  to  the  grave  of  tlie  last 
Tooi-tonga,  should  it  happen  to  be  on  the 
island,  or,  should  he  have  been  buried  on 
another  island,  the  grave  of  any  of  his  family 
answers  the  purpose.  They  sit  there  in  a 
semicircle  before  the  grave,  their  heads 
bowed  and  their  hands  clasped,  waiting  for 
the  procession,  which  presently  arrives. 

First  come  two  boys  blowing  conch  shells, 
and  advancing  with  a  slow  and  solemn  step; 
and  behind  them  come  a  vast  number  of  men 
witli  th&yams.  Each  pole  is  carried  by  two 
men,  one  at  each  end,  and,  as  they  walk,  they 
sink  at  every  step,  as  if  overcome  with  the 
weight  of  their  burden.  This  is  to  signify 
that  the  yams  are  of  such  a  size  that  the 
bearers  can  hardly  carry  them,  and  is  a  sort 
of  symbolized  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for 
so  fine  a  prospect  of  harvest.  As  the  men 
come  to  the  grave,  they  lay  the  poles  and 
vams  on  it,  and  seat  themselves  in  order 
before  the  grave,  so  that  they  form  a  line 
between  the  chiefs  and  the  yams. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  shown  in  the 
lower  illustration,  on  the  99Ist  page.  In 
the  foreground  are  seated  the  chiefs  and 
Matabooles,  with  their  clubs  and  spears, 
while  the  procession  of  pole  bearers  is  seen 
winding  along  from  the  far  distance.  Two 
of  them  have  already  laid  their  yams  and 
poles  before  the  grave,  and  have  seated  them- 
selves between  the  grave  and  the  circle  of 
chiefs,  while  others  are  just  depositing  their 
burdens  on  the  same  sacred  spot.  Standing 
by  them  are  the  two  boys  who  headed  the 
procession,  still  blowing  busily  at  their 
conoh-shell  trumpets.  In  the  distance,  and 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  illustration,  may  be 
seen  the  people  seated  in  numbers  on  the 
ground. 

One  of  the  Tooi-tonga's  Matabooles  then 
sits  between  the  pole  bearers  and  the  grave 
and  makes  an  oration,  in  which  he  gives 
thanks  to  the  gods  for  their  bounty,  and  asks 
for  a  continuance  of  it  to  their  ofispring,  the 
.ooi-tongo.  He  then  retires  to  his  former 
place,  the  men  take  up  their  poles,  and  after 


marching  several  times  round  the  grave, 
they  return  to  the  marly  and  again  deposit 
their  loads,  this  time  untying  the  yams  from 
the  poles,  but  leaving  the  colored  streamers 
upon  them. 

Here  the  whole  of  the  people  seat  them- 
selves in  a  large  circle,  at  which  the  Tooi- 
tonga  presides,  even  the  king  himaelf  re- 
tiring, and  sitline  in  the  back  ranks.  Next 
the  remainder  of  the  offerings  are  brought 
forward,  consisting  of  mats,  gnatoo,  dried 
fish,  and  various  kinds  of  food.  These  are 
divided  by  one  of  the  Tooi-tonga's  Mata- 
booles into  four  equal  parts.  One  of  these 
foes  to  the  gods,  and  is  at  once  taken  away 
y  the  servants  of  the  different  priests,  and 
the  remainder  is  shared  by  the  Tooi-tonga 
and  the  king,  the  latter,  although  of  inferior 
rank,  getting  the  larger  portion,  because  he 
has  four  times  as  many  dependents  to  feed. 
The  proceedings  are  wound  up  with  the 
kava  drinking,  which  always  accompanies 
such  ceremonies.  While  the  infusion  is 
being  prepared,  the  presiding  Mataboole 
makes  a  speech  to  the  people,  explaining  the 
right  that  has  just  been  concluded,  and  ad- 
vising them  to  pay  due  honor  to  the  gods 
and  their  representative  the  Tooi-tonga. 

When  this  great  potentate  dies,  there  is  a 
most  extravagant  feast,  which  often  reduces 
the  people  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation  for 
a  long  time,  and  sometimes  threatens  an 
actual  famine.  In  such  a  case,  the  tapu  is 
laid  upon  hogs,  cocoa-nuts,  and  fowls  for 
seven  or  eight  months,  or  even  longer,  dur- 
ing which  time  none  but  the  great  chiefs  are 
allowed  to  touch  them.  Two  or  three  plan- 
tations are  always  exempted,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  supply  for  the  great  chiefs  and  for 
the  various  religious  ceremonies.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  stated  period,  if  the  crops 
look  well,  and  the  pigs  and  fowls  liave  in- 
creased in  due  proportion,  the  tapu  is  taken 
off  with  very  great  ceremony. 

One  of  these  ceremonies  was  seen  by 
Mariner  at  the  Hapai  Islands,  and  a  very 
strange  rite  it  turned  out  to  be.  It  was  held 
on  two  marlies,  one  belonging  to  the  Tooi- 
tonga  and  the  other  to  the  king.  As  if  to 
compensate  for  the  limited  diet  of  the  previ- 
ous month,  food  was  piled  in  abundance. 
On  the  Tooi-tonga's  marly  were  erected  four 
square  hollow  pillars,  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  made  of  four  poles  connected 
with  matting.  These  were  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  each  of  them  was 
crowned  with  a  baked  hog. 

The  king's  marly,  which  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  other,  was  equally 
well  supplied  with  food,  only  in  this  case  the 
yams  were  placed  in  wooden  cars  or  sledges, 
and  nearly  four  hundred  half-baked  hogs 
were  laid  on  the  ground.  The  king  having 
arrived,  and  the  signal  given  for  beginning 
the  proceedings,  Iht  young  chiefs  and  war- 
riors tried  successively  to  lift  the  largest 
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hog,  and  at  last,  when  all  had  failed,  it  was 
liilted  by  two  men  and  taken  to  the  other 
marly.  "  In  the  meantime  the  trial  was 
going  on  with  the  second  hog,  which,  being 
also  found  too  heavy  for  one  man,  was  car- 
ried away  by  two  in  like  manner,  and  so  on 
with  the  third,  fourth,  &c.,  the  largest  being 
carried  away  first,  and  the  least  last. 

"  The  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.,  afforded 
more  sport  tlian  the  others,  as  being  a  nearer 
counterbalance  with  a  man's  strength. 
Sometimes  he  had  got  it  nearly  upon  his 
shoulder,  when  his  greasy  burden  slipped 
through  his  arms,  and,  in  his  endeavor  to 
save  it,  brought  him  down  after  it.  It  is  an 
honor  to  attempt  these  things,  and  even  the 
king  sometimes  puts  his  hand  to  it" 

The  next  part  of  tlie  proceedings  was  tlie 
carrying  twenty  of  the  largest  hogs  to  the 
late  Tooi-tonga's  grave,  ami  leaving  them 
there,  while  the  rest,  together  with  the  other 
provisions,  were  shared  among  the  chiefs, 
who  in  their  turn  distributed  them  to  their 
followers,  until  every  man  in  the  island  gets 
a  piece  of  pork  and  yam.  The  four  great 
columns  of  yams  were  given,  one  to  the 
kin^,  another  to  the  Tooi-tonga,  the  third  to 
tlie  veachi  and  one  or  two  of  the  very  great 
chiefs,  and  the  fourth  to  the  gods.  The  Tooi- 
tonga  also  took  the  cars  of  yams  as  a  matter 
of  tacit  though  unacknowledged  right.  Kava 
drinking,  dancing,  and  wrestling  concluded 
the  ceremony;  and  as  soon  as  the  circle 
broke  up,  the  tapu  was  considered  as  an- 
nulled. 

The  twenty  large  hogs  which  were  laid  on 
the  grave  were  left  there  for  several  days; 
but  as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of  putrid- 
ity, they  wore  cut^uii,  and  divided  among  all 
who  chose  to  ajiply  for  a  share  of  the  meat. 
By  right  they  belongod  to  the  chiefs,  but 
as  they  were  able  to  procure  fresh  pork  for 
themselves,  they  preferri'd  to  forego  their 
right,  and  divide  the  tainted  meat  among 
the  people. 

The  ceremony  of  Mo'ee-mo'ee,  or  taking 
off  the  tapu  cohtr.actcd  by  touching  a  chief, 
has  alre.idy  been  mentioned.  The  tapu  is 
even  contracted  by  eating  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior  relation;  but  there  is  a  conven- 
tional way  of  getting  rid  of  this  tapu  by 
simply  turning  the  back  upon  the  superior, 
who  is  then  considered  as  not  being  ceremo- 
nially in  the  presence  of  the  inferior.  Should 
a  man  think  that  he  may  have  contracted 
the  tapu  unwittingly,  he  will  not  dare  to 
feed  himself  until  he  has  gone  to  some  chief, 
whose  foot  he  takes  and  presses  it  against 
his  stomach.  This  rite  is  called  the  Fota, 
or  pressing.  Any  chief  can  take  away  the 
tapu  contracted  by  touching  an  equal  or  in- 
ferior, but  has  no  power  over  that  of  a  supe- 
rior. Consequently,  no  one  but  himself  can 
take  away  the  Tooi-tonga's  tapu;  and  this 
proved  so  inconvenient  that  whenever  the 
potentate  vrent  from  his  Iiouac,  ho  left  bc- 
hiad  him  a  consecrated  bowl  as  his  repre- 


sentative, and  this  Was  held  to  be  equally 
powerful  in  removing  the  tapu.  The  Vea- 
chi adopted  a  similar  plan.  It  is  a  remark- 
able feet  that  kava  is  exempt  from  all  tapu 
so  that  if  even  the  Tooi-tonga  has  touched 
a  piece  of  kava  root,  the  lowest  cook  may 
chew  it. 

Thehe  is  a  ceremony  which  in  principle 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  Indchi,  though 
it  is  conducted  after  a  very  different  man- 
ner. Just  as  the  Indchi  is  an  offering  to  the 
gods  in  general  through  the  Tooi-tonga,  so 
is  this  ceremony,  whioii  is  called  the  Tow- 
tow,  a  special  thanksgiving  to  Alo-Alo,  the 
god  of  weather.  It  is  begun  in  the  early 
part  of  November,  when  the  yams  are  ripe 
and  is  continued  for  some  three  months,  at 
intervals  oi'  eight  or  ten  days. 

All  the  islands  of  Tonga  are  divided  into 
three  distinct  portions,  namely,  the  northern 
division,  or  Hahayi,  the  southern  division, 
or  Hiki/o,  and  the  middle  division,  or  Mooci. 
Each  of  these  divisions  has  orders  to  pre- 
pare a  certain  amountof  food,  such  as  yams, 
cocoa-nufs,  and  the  like,  and  to  bring  them 
to  the  inaiiy.  The  correct  mode  of  doing  so 
is  to  bring  them  on  sticks,  so  that  each  stick 
has  upon  it  seven  or  eight  yams,  or  a  bunch 
of  plantains,  or  a  quantity  of  bananas.  If 
sugar-canes  form  part  of  the  offering,  they 
are  tied  in  bundles  of  three  or  four.in  each; 
and  all  the  offerings,  no  matter  what  they 
may  be,  are  piled  uj)  in  three  great  heaps, 
one  being  erected  by  the  people  of  each  (lis- 
trict. 

This  being  done,  and  a  few  preliminary 
matches  of  boxing  and  wrestling  played, 
after  about  three  hours  a  small  procession 
appears,  composed  of  eight  or  ten  men  sent 
by  the  priest  of  Alo-  A.I0,  and  accompanied 
by  a  young  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  who  represents  the  god's  wife.  She  is 
always  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  generally 
of  one  of  the  highest  chiefs,  and,  during  the 
eighty  days  of  the  ceremony,  she  resides  at 
the  temple  of  Alo-Alo.  She  has  nothing 
particular  to  do,  except  presiding  at  one  or 
two  feasts  and  kava  parties. 

The  men  are  all  dressed  in  mats,  and  have 
green  leaves  tied  round  their  necks.  This 
is  the  dress  of  humility  and  sorrow,  and  is 
employed  in  times  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
and  suj)))lication  for  mercy.  AVhen  they 
have  arrived,  they  seat  themselves  in  a  line, 
having  in  front  of  them  a  great  drum,  which 
is  kept  for  this  speci.al  purpose.  They  then 
offer  their  prayers  to  Alo-Alo,  begging  for 
propitious  weather  and  good  crops,  and  after 
these  pr.ayers  are  con(^luded  two  of  the  piles 
of  provisions  are  carried  off  by  the  chiefs, 
and  the  third  is  set  aside  for  the  gods.  Sud- 
denly the  great  drum  is  beaten,  on  which  a 
general  dash  is  made  at  the  pile  of  food, 
every  one  scrambling  for  the  provisions,  and 
getting  as  much  as  iiu  can.  There  is  not 
the  least  order  in  the  scramble,  and  the 
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scene  IS  a  most  exciting  one,  the  yams  beinff 
torn  from  the  sticks,  luid  the  sticks  smashed 
to  i)ieces,  while  the  8u-|ar-canes  arc  broken 
up  into  fragments.  Thus  the  gods  arc  fed 
vicariously. 

The  women  keep  prudently  out  of  the 
way  during  this  struggle,  and  stand  aside  to 
watch  the  chief  and  concluding  ceremony 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  flghV 
Tiie  inhabitants  of  the  i.sland  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  divisions,  one  half  fightin" 
arainst  the  other.  All  engage  in  this  battle" 
the  highcist  chiefs  as  well  as  the  lowest 
cooks  taking  part  in  it.  There  is  no  respect 
of  persons,  the  king,  or  even  the  Tooi-tontra 
himself,  b;ung  assaulted  without  compunc- 
tion, and  handled  as  roughly  as  any  of  the 
common  people.  ' 

Severe  as  is  the  fighting,  it  is  all  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  good  humor,  and 
no  one  displays  a  sign  of  ill-temper  at  the 
injury  which  ho  receives.  If  a  man  is 
knocked  down,  he  gets  up  with  a  smile;  if 
his  arm  m  broken,  he  retires  from  the  battle 
and  has  it  set,  but  he  never  thinks  of  com- 
plamin,'.  The  same  system  is  observed  in 
th«  boxing  and  wrestling  matches  of  which 
tha  Ton-^ ms  are  so  fond. 

In  wrestling  matches,  for  example,  it  is 
not  thought  polite  for  any  one  man  to  chal- 
lenge anotlior;  ho  ought  to  give  a  "-eneral 
challcii','e.,  by  strikiug  with  the  ri<rirt  hand 
the  bent  elbow  of  the  o])positc  arm.  If  the 
clwUoiiijj  be  accepted,  the  antagonists  meet 
very  leisurely,  and  take  care  to  fasten  tightly 
the  gniitoo  lielt  that  surrounds  the  waist 
Tliey  gr.isp  the  belt  with  a  hand  on  e.acli 
side.anl  eu  leavor  to  throw  their  antagonist 


by  hftinj;  bun  from  the  ground  and  rtin<riii'' 
hun  ou  his  back.  The  vaiKpiisiied  man  risM 
and  retires  to  his  jil.ice  among  the  spectators 
without  showing  any  displeasure.  Only  in 
one  case  did  M  irhier  know  a  man  display 
ill-feelin,'  at  beius'  beaten,  and  in  that  in- 
stance the  man,  althou  j;h  a  chief,  was  looked 
upon  as  an  ill-bred  feHow. 

The  victor  seats  himself  on  the  "round 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  retires  to  his 
place,  his  friends  b(dongiug  to  his  own  side 
singing,  or  rather  cliauting,  a  son<»  of  vic- 
tory After  a  short  tim  !  bo  again  rises  and 
offers  another  challenge,  and  if  it  be  accep- 
ted by  SLivoral  antagonists,  be  may  select 
one  from  them.  If  they  find  that  they  are 
equally  matched,  they  leave  off  by  mutual 
consent;  ail  1  sometimes,  if  a  man  encoun- 
ters a  chief  much  superior  to  him,  he  will 
generallv  yield  out  of  respect  to  the  other's 
rank.  This  only  takes  i)laco  in  single  corn- 
festival  "*        «^-"'^™l  figlit  of  the  Tow-tow 

Boxing  is  conducted  on  simil.ar  principles 

1  .""•'/u^-    7'',"  ^''■i»cnger  proceeds  into 

r«fl^"'i"''  "•  ^'"^  """'  '^«"1»'K  one  fii-ni 
stretched  out  in  front  and  the  other  behind, 

-••-.  adyimccs  sidew.ays,  changing  sides  at 

every  step.    When  the  challenge  is  accep- 


ted, both  oonibatants  wrap  a  piece  of  coi-d 
round  their  hands  and  proceed  to  blows, 
which  are  given  with  great  Ibrce  and  rapid- 
ity. When  one  is  vanquished,  he  retires 
with  apparent  unconcern  to  tiie  rin<',  and 
sits  to  watch  the  combats  of  others,  know- 
ing that  to  bo  vanquished  is  not  considered 
a  disgrace.  When  the  victor  returns  to  his 
people,  they  welcome  him,  but  do  not  sing 
the  chant  of  victory  unless  he  has  knocked 
his  antagonist  down.  lalling  is  on  these 
occasions  considered  as  equivalent  to  beiu" 
killed  in  real  battle,  and,  in  consequence' 
the  song  of  victory  is  not  sung  unless  the 
antagonist  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  If  a 
man  be  beaten  in  wrestling,  he  may  not 
\yrestle  a  second  time  in  the  same  day 
though  he  may  box,  and  vice  versa. 

In    the    ceremony  of    Tow- tow.    these 
scrambling,  boxing,  and  wrestling  matches 
are  carried  on  every  tenth  day,  and  are  re- 
peiited  eight  times,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
eighty  days  of  the  festival.    After  each  bat- 
tfe,  those  who  have  touched  a  superior  chief 
come  to  be  relieved  of  t!ie  tnpu  which  thev 
have  contracted  by  touching  him.   Even  the  • 
iooi-tonga,  whose  nose  has  been  flattened 
Ills  teeth  knocked  out,  and  his  face  pounded 
to  a  jelly  by  a  mere  peasant,  over  whom  he 
has  supreme   command  of  life  and  death 
performs  the  needful  ceremony  with  perfect 
good  humor. 

The  illustration  No.  1,  on  the  999lh  pafe 
represents  the  concluding  scene  of  tKis 
ceremony.  In  the  foreground  are  seen  the 
two  contending  parties,  one  of  which  is  be- 
ginning to  get  the  victory  over  the  other. 
In  the  centre  of  the  illustration,  and  on  the 
left,  are  the  fragments  of  the  food-idles,  with 
a  few  men  still  scrambling  for  them,  and  in 
the  distance  the  women  are  seated  under 
tfie  trees,  watching  the  progr?=«  of  the 
fight. 

Fighting  is  not  confined  to  the  men,  but 
IS  practised  also  by  the  M'onien,  who  on  this 
occasion  lay  aside  the  ordinary  gentleness 
and  mildness  for  which  they  are  rcmark- 
.able.  When  Captain  Cook  visited  Tonn'a 
he  w.as  much  surprised  to  see  the  girls  st'ep 
into  tlic  ring  and  box  with  as  much  spirit 
and  determination  as  had  been  slioAvn  by 
the  men.  They  do  not,  however,  carry  the 
combat  to  such  extremes,  and  if  one  of 
them  does  not  speedily  yield,  the  combat- 
ants arc  parted  by  the  elder  women.  Even 
tiie  merest  children  box  after  a  similar  fash- 
ion, the  little  girls  knocking  each  other 
alioiit  with  hearty  good-will  as  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  fight. 

On  one  occasion,  Finow  ordered  that  all 
the  women  who  were  seated  as  spectators 
should  engage  in  a  general  fiirbt,  after  the 
manner  of  the  men.  They  seemed  nothing 
loth  and  all  the  women  who  lived  on  the 
north  of  the  island  fought  af-iinst  thr>,eo  '"bo 
}|v«'_'l  on  the  south  side!  Neaiiy  fifteen  hun- 
dred women  engaged  on    each   side,  and 
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fought  with  the  greatest  courage  for  more 
than  an  hour,  both  parties  contending  with 
such  determination  that  neither  could  gain 
a  foot  of  ground;  and  at  last  Finow  ordered 
them  to  desist,  seeing  that  several  ankles 
had  been  sprained  and  limbs  broken. 

Besides  boxing  and  wrestling  matches,  the 
Tongans  have  club  fights  on  great  occa- 
sions. As  with  the  other  matches,  the  com- 
batants are  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
being  seated  opposite  to  the  other,  with  a 
considerable  space  of  ground  between  them. 

When  all  is  ready,  a  man  jumps  up,  runs 
to  the  people  of  the  opposite  side,  and  sits 
down  in  front  of  them,  asking  if  any  of 
them  will  fight  him.  As  in  the  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches,  to  challenge  a  particular 
opponent  is  bad  manners.    If  the  challenge 


be  accepted,  the  combatants  walk  to  the 
middle  of  the  ring,  each  attended  by  hig 
second,  and  then  settle  whether  they  shall 
fight  after  the  Tongan  or  Samoan  manner. 
The  former  mode  does  not  allow  a  man  to 
strike  an  antagonist  after  he  is  knocked 
down,  but  only  to  flourish  his  club  over  him 
in  token  of  victory.  By  the  latter  mode  he 
is  allowed  to  beat  the  fallen  man  us  long  as 
he  shows  signs  of  life.  When  the  fight  is 
over,  the  men  on  the  side  of  the  victor 
chant  their  song  of  triumph,  and  the  con- ' 
queror  advances  to  the  king,  sits  down 
before  him  in  token  of  respect,  and  then 
rises  and  returns  to  his  own  party.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  the  young  prince  fought 
no  less  than  fourteen  battles,  and  was  victo- 
rious in  every  one  of  them. 
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SICKNESS  —  BURIAL  —  OAME8. 

SACRmCB  OPTHE  FINOEB,  AM>  MODE  OF  0PEKATIN0-8ACBIFICB  OF  CHTLmZS-COyBVr.TTSa  TRB 
00D8- MODES  OF  WSPmATION  -  SACRIFICE  OF  WIVES-FINOWs  GOOD  SENSE  -  SUPPOSED  CAUSES 
OF  DEATH-FIN0W8  FUNERAI, -  CUTTING  THE  HEAD-OPENING  AND  CLOSING  THE  VAULT- 
DRESSING  THE  GRAVE -APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SUCCESSOR- CONCLUDING  CEREMONIES  -  IDEAS  OF 
RELIGION- VARIOUS  SPORTS  AND  GAMES -BAT  SHOOTING  AND  BIRD  CATCHING  -  FINOW  AND  THE 
DECOY  BIRD-BALL  PLAY-A  DANGEROUS  STAKE,  AND  HONORABLE  PAYMENT-THB  LOVEb'S 
CAVE,  AND  A  NATIVE  LEGEND. 


As  might  be  expected,  various  ceremonies 
take  place  with  regard  to  sickness  and 
burial. 

If  any  one  is  ill,  the  inferior  relations  cut 
off  a  joint  of  the  little  finger  as  an  offerin<r 
to  the  gods.  Sometimes  a  whole  joint  is 
taken  off  at  once,  but  those  who  have  many 
superior  relations  remove  only  a  portion,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  offer  the  sacrifice 
several  times.  In  consequence  of  this  super- 
stition, there  is  scarcely  a  person  in  Ton^a 
who  has  not  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  httle  finger  of  one  or  both  hands. 

The  mode  of  amputating  the  fintrer  is 
siinple  enough.  It  is  laid  upon  a  flat  block 
of  wood,  and  the  edge  of  a  knife  or  axe,  or 
even  a  sharp  stone,  placed  on  it.  A  smart 
blow  18  i^iven  with  a  mallet,  and  the  stump, 
which  bleeds  but  little  in  consequence  of 
the  nature  of  the  operation,  is  held  over  the 
smoke  of  fresh  grass,  so  as  to  check  any 
alter  bleeding,    Ko  application  is  made  to  it, 

?"  u!"  ^r^7^^^  o'"  *""»  it  heals  without 
trouble.  The  Tongans  do  not  seem  to  fear 
this  operation,  and  even  little  children  mav 
be  seen  quarrelling  with  each  other  for  the 

ou""  ^J.  "^vi°g  it  performed  upon  them. 

bhould  the  illness  take  an  unfavorable 
wrn,  instead  of  a  mere  finger,  a  child  is 
Ottered  to  the  gods  by  being  strangled.  For 
example,  when  Finow  fell  ill  of  the  malady 
rom  which  he  died,  and  was  apparently 
sinking,  his  eldest  son  took  a  young  child  of 

,„^  S."^^'"?™  '^^  mother's  lap,  strangled  it, 
and  offered  it  to  the  erods  at;  varinna  oon—- 
craied  houses.  The  people  look  with  the 
greatest  compassion  on  the  poor  little  vic- 
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tim,  but  think  that  it  is  right  to  sacrifice  a 
little  child  who  at  present  is  useless  to  the 
community,  and  may  not  live  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, so  that  they  may  obtain  in  exchange 
the  life  of  a  chief  who  is  needed  by  his 
people. 

Such  a  sacrifice  is  sometimes  made  on 
other  occasions,  when  the  anger  of  some  god 
IS  to  be  averted.    In  Tonga  there  are  sev- 
eral sacred  places,  in  which  to  spill  blood  is 
a  sacrilege,  so  that  they  serve  the  purpose 
of  cities  of  refuge.     Once  a  chief  named 
Palavali  was  pursuing  some  men,  who  ran 
for  refuge  to  the  nearest  sacred  spot.    One 
of  them  was  just  getting  over  the  fence, 
when  Palavali,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
struck  him  on  the  head,  so  that  he  fell  dead 
within  the  enclosure.    As  soon  as  he  had 
done  the  deed  he  was  filled  with  fear,  and 
reported  what  he  had  done  to  Finow,  who 
consulted  a  priest.     The  priest,  becoming 
inspired,  said  that  a  child  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  gods,  and  the  chiefs,  after  holding  a 
consultation,  agreed  that  they  should  sacri- 
fice a  child  of  one  of  their  own  number  by  a 
female  attendant.    Such  children  are  always 
selected,  for  two  reasons;    firstly,  because 
the  child  of  a  chief  is  held  to  be  a  worthy 
sacrifice,    and    secondly,    because,   as    its 
mother  is  of  inferior  rank,  it  could  never 
live  to  be  a  chief. 

The  mother,  knowing  the  custom,  took 
alarm,  and  hid  the  child,  but  it  was  at  last 
found  by  the  men  who  were  sent  to  search 
....  ,!..  .,  nv  leoc  must  uc  Loiu  In  ivlariiicrs 
words,  "  Its  poor  mother  wanted  to  follow, 
but  was  held  back  by  those  about  her.    On 
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hearing  its  mother's  voice  it  began  to. cry, 
but  wlieu  it  arrived  at  the  fatal  plane  of 
execution,  it  was  pleased  and  delighted  with 
the  band  of  gnatoo  that  was  put  rour.d  its 
neck,  and,  looking  up  in  the  face  of  the  man 
who  was  about  to  destroy  it,  displayed  in  its 
beautiful  countenance  a  smile  of  ineffable 
pleasure. 

"  Such  a  sight  inspired  pity  in  the  heart 
of  every  one;  but  adoration  and  fear  of  the 
gods  was  a  sentiment  superior  to  any  other, 
and  its  destroyer  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
as  he  put  on  the  fatal  bandage, '  O  yaooc  chi 
valel'  ('Poor  little  innocent!')  Two  men 
then  tightened  the  cord  by  pulling  at  each 
end,  and  the  guiltless  and  unsuspecting 
victim  was  soon  relieved  of  its  painful 
struggles.  The  body  was  then  placed  upon 
a  sort  of  hand-barrow,  supported  upon  the 
shoulders  of  four  men,  and  carried  in  a  pi"o- 
ccssion  of  priests,  chiefs,  and  Mataboolcs 
clothed  in  mats,  with  wreaths  of  green 
leaves  round  their  necks. 

"  In  this  manner  it  was  conveyed  to  vari- 
ous houses  consecrated  to  different  gods, 
before  each  of  which  it  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  all  the  company  sittmg  behind  it, 
except  one  priest,  who  sat  beside  it,  and 
prayed  aloud  to  the  god  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  of  this  sacrifice  as  an 
atonement  for  the  heinous  sacrilege  com- 
mitted, and  that  punishment  might  accord- 
ingly be  withheld  from  the  people.  After 
this  was  done  before  all  the  consecrated 
houses  in  the  fortress,  the  body  was  given 
up  to  its  relations,  to  be  buried  in  the  usual 
manner." 

This  particular  case  had  a  strange  termi- 
nation. Four  or  five  days  after  the  sacri- 
fice, Palavali  went  on  a  foraging  excursion 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  not 
tried  soldiers,  and  met  with  a  smaller  body 
of  real  warrior.s.  In  a  very  short  time 
Palavali's  men  began  to  run,"  and  it  wsis  in 
vain  that  he  tried  to  rally  them.  At  last,  in 
boldly  facing  the  enemy  to  set  his  men  an 
example,  he  received  four  spears  in  his 
body,  and  fell.  This  sight  angered  his  men 
so  much  that  they  charged  the  enemy, 
drove  them  back,  and  rescued  their  dying 
chief.  They  were  proceeding  to  draw  out 
the  spears,  but  he  told  them  that  it  would  be 
useless,  as  the  gods  had  doomed  him  for  his 
sacrilege,  and  he  must  die.  His  prognosti- 
cation was  correct,  for  he  died  half  an  hour 
after  the  battle. 

When  a  priest  is  consulted  on  any  sub- 
ject—  say,  on  the  sickness  of  any  one  —  a 
carefully  regulated  ceremony  is  performed. 
On  the  previous  night  a  hog  is  killed  and 
prepared,  and  tnkcn  to  the  place  where  the 
priest  lives,  together  with  plantains,  yams, 
and  kava  root.  Next  day  they  all  go  to  the 
patient's  house,  and  there  seat  themselves 
in  order,  the  priest  taking  his  place  just 
within  the  eaves,  if  the  an^iointed  ^r.ot  no.  ft 
house.    Opposite  to  Uie  priest  is  the  kava 


bowl,  and  around  him  sit  the  Mataboolcs  as 
usual;  but  on  this  occasion  the  chiefs  nhvavs 
mix  with  the  people,  or  even  sit  behind 
them,  thinking  that  such  retiring  and  hum- 
ble behavior  is  pleasing  to  the  gods. 

From  the  moment  that  all  are  seated,  the 
god  is  supposed  to  take  possession  of  the 
priest,  who  sits  silently  with  his  hands 
clasped  in  front  of  him,  his  head  bowed,  and 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  The  kava 
being  prepared,  the  required  questions  arc 
put  to  him.  Sometimes  he  answers  thcni  at 
once,  but  very  often  he  remains  in  sikncc 
until  all  the  provisions  are  eaten  and  the 
kava  drunk.  When  he  does  speak,  it  is  in  a 
low,  constrained  voice,  generally  above  its 
natural  jntch,  the  words  being  supposed  to 
be  the  utterances  of  the  god  through  him 
without  his  volition.  In  some  cases  he  is 
quite  calm  and  quiet  while  delivering  his 
answers,  but  at  others  his  face  becomes 
intiamed,  his  eyes  seem  ready  to  start  from 
their  sockets,  tears  pour  from  his  eyes,  and 
his  words  issue  in  broken  sobs  and  gasps. 

This  paroxysm  lasts  for  some  time,  and 
then  gradually  subsides.  As  it  is  passing 
away,  he  takes  up  a  club  which  is  placed 
near  him  for  the  purpose,  gazes  at  it  atten- 
tively, and  then  looks  round,  apparently 
without  seeing  the  object  at  which  he  looks 
—  ''his  eyes  are  open,  but  their  sense  is 
shut."  Suddenly  he  raises  the  club,  ami 
dashes  it  violently  on  the  ground,  at  which 
instant  the  god  "is  supposed  to  leave  his 
votary,  who  immediately  rises  and  leaves 
the  place  of  honor,  retiring  to  the  back  of 
the  ring  among  the  people.  The  man  of 
highest  rank  present  then  takes  the  place  of 
honor,  and  more  kava  is  served. 

When  a  priest  is  consulted  on  behalf  of  a 
sick  person,  the  inspiration  retair-s  its  hold 
as  long  as  the  patient  is  in  his  presence,  and 
in  some  cases  the  inspiration  lasts  lor  sev- 
eral days.  If  one  priest  cannot  find  a  cure, 
the  patient  is  taken  to  another,  and  so  on, 
until  he  either  recovers  or  dies. 

The  illustration  No.  2,  on  the  next  page, 
represents  a  consultation  of  the  priest  re- 
specting a  sick  child.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  provisions  and  the  presents  brought 
to  the  priest,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  kava 
bowl.  On  the  right  is  the  priest,  seated  in 
a  state  of  inspiration,  with  crossed  hands 
and  bowed  head,  listening  to  the  questions 
which  are  being  put  by  the  Mataboole.  The 
mother  of  the  child  is  seen  with  the  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  around  are  members  of  her 
family,  all  wearing  coarse  mats  instead  of 
fine  gnatoo,  and  having  round  their  necks 
the  loaves  which  denote  humility. 

Other  persons  beside  chiefs  become  in- 
spired, generally  by  the  spirits  of  those 
whom  they  had  known  in  life.  The  eldest 
son  of  Finow,  who  afterward  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  used  to  be  inspired  by  a  great 
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what  were  his  feelings  on  such  occasions, 
ami  he  replied  that  he  felt  restless  and  un- 
comfortable, and  all  over  in  a  glow  of  heal, 
and  that  his  mind  did  not  seem  to  be  his 
own.  When  asked  how  he  knew  the  name 
of  the  spirit  who  then  visited  him,  he  an- 
swered that  he  could  not  tell  —  he  knew  it* 
intuitively,  but  could  give  no  explanation. 

While  Mariner  was  in  the  Tonga  Islands, 
a  young  chief,  remarkable  for  his  beauty, 
became  inspired  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
fainted,  and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
priest,  who  told  him  that  the  spirit  was  that 
of  a  young  woman  who  had  died  two  years 
before,  and  waa  now  in  Bolotoo  the  Tonga 
heaven.  She  inspired  him  because  she 
wished  for  him  as  a  husband  in  Bolotoo,  and 
would  soon  take  him  there.  The  young  chief 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  exposition, 
saying  that  for  several  nights  he  had  been 
visited  in  his  sleep  by  a  young  woman,  and 
had  suanected  that  she  was  the  person  who 
inspired  him.  Two  days  after  he  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  Mariner  was  present  when 
the  priest  gave  his  explanation  of  the  ill- 
ness. 

Shortly  before  Mariner  was  at  the  Tonga 
Islands,  a  still  graver  form  of  human  sacri- 
fice was  practised  than  that  of  a  child. 

When  the  Tooi-tonga  died,  his  chief  widow 
was  strangled  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and 
buried  in  the  same  grave  with  him,  just  as 
is  the  case  in  Fiji,  whence  in  all  probability, 
the  Tongans  borroived  the  practice.  Com- 
paratively short  as  was  Mariner's  stay  two 
Tooi-tongas  died;  but  in  neither  case  was 
this  terrible  rite  observed.  In  the  one  case 
tliere  happened  to  be  no  chief  wife,  all  his 
wives  being  so  equal  in  rank  that  neither  of 
them  rulecf  the  household;  and,  in  conse- 
quence a  selection  of  a  victim  became  impos- 
sible. In  the  second  case  the  chief  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Finow,  who  said  openly, 
that  if  the  husband  were  to  die  first,  his 
daughter  should  not  be  strangled,  for  that 
to  destroy  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  be- 
cause her  husband  had  died  was  inflicting  a 
double  loss  upon  the  community.  As  it 
happened,  the  Tooi-tonga  did  not  die  until 
after  the  elder  Finow  was  dead  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  not  only  carried 
out  his  father's  wishes  on  that  subject,  but 
would  not  allow  another  Tooi-tonga  to  suc- 
ceed; thus  abolishing  the  source  of  the  only 
rank  that  was  superior  to  him. 

The  Tooi-tonga  being  abolished,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  the  ceremony  of  Inilchi 
was  abolished  too,  and  but  for  the  fact  of 
Mariner's  enforced  residence  in  Tonga,  this 
curious  and  interesting  ceremony  would 
have  passed  away  without  being  known  to 
European  civilization. 

Mariner  was  present  at  the  wedding  of 
Finow's  daughter  to  the  Tooi-tonga,  and  de- 
scribes it  with  some  minuteness.    It  much 


costume  of  the  bride,  who  was  first  copiously 


anointed  with  cocoa-nnt  oil  scented  with 
sandal-wood,  and  then  arrayed  in  a  vast 
number  of  the  finest  Samoan  mats,  which 
were  wrapped  round  her  in  such  quantities 
that  her  arms  were  stuck  out  almost  hori- 
zontally from  her  body,  and  her  legs  were 
so  much  trammelled  that  she  could  not  ait 
down,  but  had  to  rest  In  a  bent  attitude  upon 
her  attendants. 

She  was  eighteen  at  the  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  good  sense  of  Finow,  Mariner 
would  have  seen  within  a  very  short  time 
her  wedding,  her  murder,  and  her  burial. 
The  technical  name  for  the  ceremony  of 
strangling  is  Nawg/a. 

We  now  come  naturally  to  the  subject  of 
funerals,  and  will  take  as  a  typical  example 
the  funeral  of  the  elder  Finow. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  death  and 
burial  of  his  favorite  daughter,  a  child  about 
seven  years  of  age,  Finow  fell  ill,  his  mal- 
ady having  been  increased  by  the  exertions 
which  he  made  during  the  long  ceremony  of 
the  funeral.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  ordered  the  women  to  box  in  general 
combat.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  Finow 
retired  to  a  small  house  that  had  just  been 
built  for  him,  and  was  seized  with  a  violent 
illness,  which  almost  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech,  though  not  of  intellect.  He 
evidently  knew  that  his  end  was  at  hand, 
and  continually  muttered  "  My  country!  my 
country!"  evidently  feeling  that  calamities 
might  come  on  his  land  if  he  were  suddenly 
taken  away. 

A  child  was  offered  on  behalf  of  him, 
\yhich  had  already  been  selected,  but,  by  the 
time  that  the  sacrificing  party  had  come 
back  to  the  house  where  the  king  lay,  he  had 
lost  both  his  speech  and  his  consciousness, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  great  and  wise 
Finow  had  departed  this  life.  When  his 
death  was  ascertained,  a  curious  ceremony 
was  performed.  The  body  was  carried  to 
the  Tooi-tonga's  house,  arid  placed  on  the 
hole  in  which  the  cooks  were  accustomed  to 
light  their  fires.  This  was  a  symbolical  ex- 
pression of  humility  and  submission  to  the 
gods,  the  cooking  place  being  so  degraded  a 
spot  that  only  the  lowest  Tooas  would  co* 
descend  to  touch  it 

Not  only  the  king  himself,  but  all  those  in 
his  confidence,  fully  believed  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  a  god  named  Toobo  Totai,  to 
whom  he  haa  prayed  in  vain  for  his  daugh- 
ter's recovery.  In  revenge  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  god,  Finow  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  killing  his  priest,  and  had  been 
heard  to  say  that  if  Toobo  Totai  did  not 
change  his  conduct,  and  exert  himself  a  lit- 
tle more,  his  priest  should  not  live  long. 
Finow's  sudden  death  put  a  stop  to  this 
project,  which  was  only  known  to  one  or 
two  of  his  immediate  friends.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  threatened  priest  may  have 
heard  of  his  intended  assassination,  and 
saved  himself  by  getting  a  dose  of  poison 
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ftdnainistered  to  Finow  %t  the  Amend  ban- 
quet 

Finow  was  right  in  hia  prognoatications 
of  trouble,  fur  no  sooner  was  his  death 
known  than  a  number  of  the  principal 
chiefs  of  different  islands  began  to  assemblo 
their  Torces,  with  the  intention  of  seizing 
on  the  throne.  His  successor,  however,  in- 
herited his  father's  wisdom,  and  took  such 
precautions  that  the  attempt  of  the  conspir- 
ators was  quietly  foiled. 

After  the  royal  corpse  was  brought  back 
firom  the  Tooi-tonga's  dwelling,  it  was  laid 
on  bales  of  gnatoo  in  the  large  conical 
house,  which  was  nearly  filled  with  women, 
who  kept  up  a  continual  lamentation,  led  by 
his  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen. 
Even  by  night  the  lamentations  went  on, 
the  house  being  lighted  up  with  lamps  made 
of  cocoa-nut  shells  half  filled  with  cocoa-nut 
oil,  which  is  only  used  on  such  occasions; 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  people 
assembled  on  the  marly  to  take  part  in  Oie 
obsequies  of  their  late  king,  whom  they 
both  loved  and  feared.  Indeed,  among  sav- 
age nations,  there  is  no  love  toward  a  chief 
who  is  not  thoroughly  feared. 

By  this  time  the  faces  of  the  principal 
mourners  were  scarcely  recognizable,  bemg 
swollen  and  disfigured  by  the  repeated 
blows  which  they  had  inflicted  on  them- 
selves as  signs  of  sorrow.  The  chiefs  and 
Matabooles  who  were  especially  attached  to 
the  person  or  household  of  the  deceased 
king  proceeded  to  inflict  even  severer  inju- 
ries upon  themselves,  using  the  club,  or 
shell,  or  a  sharp  stone;  and  running  two  or 
three  at  a  time  into  the  open  space,  while 
they  cut  their  heads  with  the  clubs  and 
shells  se  that  the  blood  poured  down  their 
bodies  in  streams;  as  they  did  so,  they  ut- 
tered a  sort  of  dirge,  some  specimens  of 
which  have  been  given  by  Mariner.  The 
following  is  his  translation  of  the  death 
chant  and  accompanying  proceedings. 

" '  Fino w,  I  know  well  your  mind ;  you  have 
departed  to  Bolotoo,  and  left  your  people, 
under  suspicion  that  I  or  some  of  those  about 
you  are  unfaithful;  but  where  is  the  proof 
of  infidelity?  where  is  a  single  instance  of 
disrespect?'  Then  inflicting  violent  blows 
and  deep  cuts  in  the  head  with  a  club,  stone. 
or  knife,  would  again  exclaim  at  intervals^ 
'  Is  not  this  a  proof  of  my  fidelity?  does  this 
not  evince  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  warrior?'    Then 

Serhaps  two  or  three  would  run  on  and  en- 
eavor  to  seize  the  same  club,  saying  with  a 
furious  tone  of  voice,  '  Behold,  the  land  is 
torn  with  strife,  it  is  smitten  to  pieces,  it  is 
split  by  revolts;  how  my  blood  boils;  let  us 
haste  and  diel  I  no  longer  wish  to  live; 
your  death,  Finow,  shall  be  mine.  But  why 
did  I  wish  hitherto  to  live?  it  was  for  you 
alone;  it  was  in  your  service  and  defence 
only  that  I  wish  to  breathe;  but  now,  alas  I 
the  couutry  ia  ruined.    Peace  and  happi- 


ness are  at  An  end;  your  death  has  insured 
ours:  henceforth  war  and  destruction  alone 
can  prosper.' 

"  These  speeches  were  accompanied  with 
a  wild  and  frantic  agitation  of  the  body 
whilst  the  parties  cut  and  bruised  their 
heads  every  two  or  three  words  witli  the 
knife  or  club  they  held  in  their  Imnda 
Others,  somewhat  more  calm  and  moderate 
in  their  grief,  would  parade  up  and  down 
with  rather  a  wild  and  agitated  step,  spin- 
ning  and  whirling  the  club  about,  strikinR 
themselves  with  the  edge  of  it  two  or  three 
times  violently  upon  the  top  or  back  of  the 
head,  and  then  suddenly  stopping  and  look- 
ing steadfastly  at  the  mstrument  spattered 
with  blood,  exclaim,  '  Alas  I  my  club,  who 
could  have  said  that  you  would  have  done 
this  kind  office  for  me,  and  have  enabled  me 
thus  to  evince  a  testimony  of  my  respect  to 
Finow?  Never,  no,  never,  can  you  again 
tear  open  the  brains  of  his  enemies.  Alasl 
what  a  great  and  mighty  warrior  has  fallen  1 
Oh,  Finow,  cease  to  suspect  my  loyalty;  be 
convinced  of  my  fidelity  I  But  what  absurd- 
ity am  I  talkingi  if  I  had  appeared  treach- 
erous in  thy  sight,  I  should  have  met  the 
fate  of  those  numerous  warriors  who  have 
fallen  victims  to  your  just  revenge.  But  do 
not  think,  Finow,  that  I  reproach  you;  no, 
I  wish  only  to  convince  you  of  my  inno- 
cence, for  who  that  has  thoughts  of  harming 
his  chiefs  shall  grow  white-headed  like  me 
(an  expression  used  by  some  of  the  old 
men)?  O  cruel  gods,  to  deprive  us  of  our 
father,  of  oui  only  hope,  for  whom  alone  we 
wished  to  live.  We  have  indeed  other 
chiefs,  but  they  are  only  chiefs  in  rank,  and 
not  like  you,  alasl  great  and  mighty  in 
war.' " 

Such  were  their  sentiments  and  conduct 
on  this  mournful  occasion.  Some,  more 
violent  than  others,  cut  their  heads  to  the 
skull  with  such  strong  and  frequent  blows, 
that  they  caused  themselves  to  reel,  produ- 
cing afterward  a  temporary  loss  of  reason. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  length  this  ex- 
travagance would  have  been  carried,  partic- 
ularly by  one  old  man,  if  the  prince  had  not 
ordered  Mr.  Mariner  to  go  up  and  take 
away  the  club  from  him,  as  well  as  two 
others  that  were  engaged  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  customary  on  such  occasions,,  when  a 
man  takes  a  club  from  another,  to  use  it 
himself  in  the  same  way  about  his  own 
head;  but  Mr.  Mariner,  being  a  foreigner, 
was  not  expected  to  do  this:,  he  therefore 
went  up,  and,  after  some  hesitation  and 
struggle,  secured  the  clubs  one  after 
another,  and  returned  with  them  to  his  seat, 
when,  after  a  while,  they  were  taken  by 
others,  who  used  them  in  like  manner. 

The  next  proceeding  was  to  place  the 
body  of  the  dead  king  in  the  grave,  which 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
those  wild  laments  had  been  mndp.  Having 
arrived  at  the  spot,  a  small  house  was  speed* 
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ily put  together,  the  body  wm  laid  in  it,  and 
the  whole  house  was  covered  with  coarse 
bhtck  gnatoo,  the  sign  of  mourning,  wluch 
passed  over  the  top  of  the  house,  and  hung 
rrom  the  eaves  to  the  ground,  ao  as  entirely 
to  conceal  it 

Here  another  set  of  lamentations  took 
place,  while  a  number  of  men  were  era- 
ployed  in  opening  the  grave.  AH  great 
fimilies  bury  their  dead,  not  merely  in  the 
mund,  but  in  a  solid  vault,  about  eight  feet 
long  by  six  wide,  and  eight  deep.  It  is 
made  of  six  enormous  stones,  the  upper  one, 
which  forms  the  cover,  being  necessarily 
larger  than  the  others.  For  the  conven- 
ience of  raising  it  when  required,  the  upper 
Btone  does  not  fit  quite  closely  upon  the 
lower,  some  smaller  stones  being  placed  be- 
tween them  at  one  end. 

After  digging  some  ten  feet  deep,  the 
men  came  to  thie  vault,  and,  having  cleared 
away  the  earth,  they  passed  a  rope  under 
the  end  of  the  stone  cover,  and  by  the  united 
force  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  raised  it 
on  end.  Several  bodies  were  already  in  the 
grave.  Two  of  them,  which  had  been  buried 
for  full  forty  years,  were  dried  and  nearly 
perfect;  while  others,  which  had  not  been 
buried  nearly  so  long,  were  reduced  to  a 
few  bones.  In  some  cases  the  vault  is  lined 
with  the  gnatoo  on  which  the  body  rested, 
while  in  others  it  becomes  the  property  oi 
the  presiding  Mataboole. 

All  being  ready,  the  body  of  Finow  was 
handed  down  into  the  vault,  still  lying  on 
the  gnatoo,  and  the  body  of  his  daughter, 
at  whose  iuneral  he  was  seized  with  illness, 
was  buried  by  his  side.  The  stone  was  then 
let  down  with  a  great  shout,  and  the  head- 
cutting  and  maiming  began  afresh.  Tho 
next  ceremony  was  that  of  collecting  sand 
for  the  decoration  of  the  grave. 

The  whole  company  formed  themselves 
in  single  line,  the  women  going  first,  and 
proceeded  to  the  back  of  the  island,  singing 
loudly  to  warn  stragglers  of  their  presence. 
For  any  one  not  actually  engaged  in  a 
funeral  to  be  seen  on  the  road  is  held  as  so 
great  an  insult  that  any  ordinary  man  would 
lose  his  life.  Even  if  the  king  himself  saw 
asimilar  procession  advancing,  he  would 
hide  himself  until  it  had  passed.  Remain- 
mg  on  his  feet,  though  it  might  not  actually 
cost  him  his  life,  would  probably  be  so  bit- 
terly remembered  that  he  might  lose  his 
throne.  As  soon  as  the  funeral  party  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  the  sand  was  found, 
they  all  set  to  work  at  making  baskets  out 
of  leaves,  which  they  suspended  from  sticks 
and  carried  on  their  shoulders.  By  the  time 
that  they  reached  tho  grave,  it  was  nearly 
n  ed  up  with  earth,  and  the  remainder  vyas 
nlled  with  sand,  which  was  carefully  and 
neatly  smoothed. 

Next  came  a  very  curious  custom,  that  of 
purnmg  the  cheeks^  The  mourne.r.?  clothed 
in  mats  and  green  loaves,  set  fire  to  litUe  I 


rolls  of  bark,  and  presaed  them  against  each 
cheek-bone,  so  as  to  raise  a  circular  blister. 
This  is  then  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  an  as- 
tringent berry,  which  causes  the  wound  to 
bleed,  and  the  blood  is  smeared  over  the 
cheeks.  The  friction  is  repeated  daily  for 
twenty  days,  so  that  an  indelible  scar  is  the 
natural  result. 

The  day  after  the  burial  a  ceremony  took 
place  by  which  the  young  prince  was  in- 
stalled in  his  fathers  place,  and  invested 
with  his  father's  name.  I'inow  was  the  name 
of  the  reigning  family;  but,  according  to 
custom,  no  one  but  the  actual  king  was  al- 
lowed to  bear  it  Sometimes,  as  a  mark  of 
especial  favor,  ho  allowed  it  to  be  borne  by 
a  relation,  but  always  in  conjunction  witn 
some  other  name.  The  name  by  which  the 
young  prince  had  previously  been  called  was 
Moegnagnongo. 

The  ceremony  was  begun  by  a  kava  party, 
at  which  the  young  prmce  presided.  The 
two  first  cups  having  heen  filled  and  drunk, 
the  third  was  due  to  the  president  The 
Mataboole  who  directed  the  proceedings  said, 
while  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  prince, 
"  Give  it  to  Finow,"  thus  acknowledging  him 
as  the  king  of  Tonga.  The  young  king  dis- 
played not  the  least  emotion  on  being  called 
by  the  new  name,  as  that  would  have  been 
thought  beneath  his  dignity,  but  took  the 
cup  as  quietly  as  if  he  \\m.  been  called  by  the 
name  oi  Finow  all  his  life. 

Rites  similar  to  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed went  on  for  nineteen  days,  and  on 
the  twentieth  the  concluding  ceremony  was 
performed.  All  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
king,  together  with  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  funeral,  went  to  the  back  of  the  island, 
and  procured  a  great  quantity  of  flat  pebbles, 
mostly  white,  but  having  a  few  black  among 
them.  These  they  carried  to  tho  grave,  and 
strewed  completely  over  the  grave  in  the 
form  of  an  oval,  each  pebble  being  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  other.  The  black  pebbles 
were  laid  upon  the  white  ones. 

Dances,  wrestling  matches,  and  head-cut- 
ting then  took  place,  in  which  latter  rite  the 
fishermen  of  the  late  king  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  very  curious  manner.  Into 
each  cheek  they  thrust  three  arrows,  the 
points  of  which  passed  into  the  mouth.  The 
shaftf^of  the  arrows  were  brought  over  the 
shoulders,  and  to  each  pair  was  tied  another 
arrow  across  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  make  a 
triangle.  Equipped  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  they  walked  round  the  grave,  andf, 
not  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  their  devoCion 
to  their  late  master,  they  cut  their  heads  with 
their  paddles,  and  pinched  up  the  skin  of 
r  1  j"^  ""T^fsts.  thrusting  a  spear  through  the 
fold.  A  grand  wrestling  match  ended  thig 
complicated  series  of  ceremonies. 

At  the  burial  of  one  great  chief,  who  was 
assassinated  while  walking  with  the  king 
(apparent ty  vfitu  his  conniTance),  a  very  cu- 
nous  variation  of  the  ceremony  took  place. 
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As  Boon  M  the  hody  hud  b«en  lowered  Into 
the  vault,  ono  of  the  assiissins,  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptioiiid  strength  and  stature,  advanced 
tuv^ard  the  ^rHVu,  and,  brandiahing  his  ciub, 
avowed  himself  as  tho  murderer,  and  chal- 
lenged any  friend  of  the  deceased  chief  to 
flght  him. 

The  challonge  was  not  accepted,  and,  al- 
though ono  of  the  wives  of  tho  murdered  man 
did  her  best  to  arouse  tho  family  to  ven- 
geance, she  could  only  succeed  in  inducing 
them  to  erect  a  strong  fortress,  in  which 
they  hop<id  to  bid  defiance  to  Finow.  The 
king,  however,  was  too  wiso  to  allow  such  a 
standing  menace  to  remain,  started  off  with 
four  thousand  warriors,  and  reduced  the  dis- 
affected chiefs  to  obedience.  In  storming 
the  fort,  the  challenging  chief  distinguisliea 
himself  by  his  deeds  of  arms.  Though 
wounded  in  the  breast  with  a  flve-barbed 
spear,  he  l)roko  off  the  shaft,  scaled  alone  tho 
enemy's  fortress,  knocked  out  a  man's  brains 
with  his  club,  ana  made  good  his  escape.  As 
he  retreated,  however,  no  received  another 
spear  in  his  back,  and  died  on  tho  following 
day.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  battle 
nearly  all  the  assassins  perished. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Tongans  is 
tolerably  simple.  They  believe  that  there 
are  several  orders  of  gods,  just  as  there  are 
several  ranks  of  men.  Tho  principal  gods 
are  self-existent  and  eternal;  out  the  second 
order  of  gods  are  the  souls  of  deceased 
chiefs  and  Matnbooles.  All  of  noble  blood 
have  souls,  and  take  rank  in  Bolotoo,  or 
Paradise,  not  according  to  their  moral  merit, 
but  according  to  the  rank  which  they  held 
in  the  world.  Mataboolcs  become  ministers 
to  the  gods,  just  as  they  were  ministers  to 
the  chiefs;  but  they  are  not  powerfVil 
enough  to  inspire  priests.  There  is  also  a 
class  of  mischievous  gods,  who  arti,  fortu- 
nately, much  less  powerful  than  the  benev- 
olent deities. 

""  As  to  the  Mooas,  or  middle  class,  the 
learned  are  rather  doubtful  whether  they  go 
to  Bolotoo,  or  whether  they  have  souls. 
But  that  the  Tooas,  or  peasantry,  have  no 
souls,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and 
that  they  can  go  to  Bolotoo  is  therefore  im- 
possible. 

With  regard  to  Bolotoo,  or  Paradise,  the 
Tongans  believe  it  to  be  an  island  some- 
where to  tho  north-west  of  Tonga.  It  is  a 
most  beautiful  place,  ftill  of  the  choicest 
fruits  and  the  most  lovely  flowers.  Pigs  are 
plentiful,  and  never  die  unless  they  are 
killed  to  supply  food  for  the  gods,  in  which 
case  another  hog  comes  into  existence  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  one  that  was  killed. 
So,  when  a  ftuit  or  a  flower  is  plucked, 
another  immediately  takes  its  place.  These 
particulars  are  learned  from  some  Tongan 
voyagers,  who  were  returning  fVom  Fiji, 
but  were  driven  out  of  their  reckoning  by  a 
storm.  At  last  they  were  blown  to  a  lovely 
iflland,  on  which  they  succeeded  in  landing. 


There  wan  abundance  of  fruit,  but  thHr 
hands  could  not.  grasp  it.  They  walltiM! 
through  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  through 
the  walls  of  houses  as  if  Ihey  were  mere 
shadows:  while  some  of  the  Inliabitanta 
walked  through  thoir  own  bodies  in  a  similar 
manner.  Then  they  found  they  wer(^  at 
Holotoo.  Tho  gods  told  them  to  go  home  at 
once,  and  nromisod  them  a  favorable  winrl. 
They  reached  Tonga  in  safety,  but  all  died 
soon  afterward,  the  air  of  Bolotoo  not  suiting 
more  mortals. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
religious  and  secular  lives  of  the  Tongans 
are  so  blended  together  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them,  and  that  even  their 
amusements  partake  somewhat  of  the  relig. 
ious  character.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  of  their  games  which  partake  but 
slightly  of  this  element,  and  which  are  yet 
characteristic  of  the  natives.  Ono  of  these 
sports  is  called  Fannn-kalai,  and  is  a  very  in- 
genious mode  of  bird  catching  by  means  of 
decoys. 

In  order  to  practise  this  amusement,  the 
sportsman  furnishes  himself  with  a  bow  and 
arrows,  goes  Into  the  woods,  and  there  en- 
sconces himself  within  a  largo  wicker  cage 
covered  with  green  leaves,  so  that  the  in- 
mate may  not  be  seen,  but  having  plenty  of 
openings  through  which  tl  j  arrows  can  be 
aimed.  By  his  side  he  has  a  small  cage,  In 
which  Is  kept  a  hen  bird,  and  on  the  top  of 
the  large  cage  the  cock  bird  is  tied  by  the 
leg.  When  properly  trained,  these  Dirds 
continue  calling  to  each  other,  and  thus 
attract  numbers  of  their  own  species,  which 
fall  victims  to  the  arrows. 

Well-trained  birds  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able, and  one  chief  has  been  known  to  make 
war  upon  another  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
an  especially  flne  bird.  Indeed,  tho  Ton- 
gans look  on  these  birds  much  as  sportsmen 
of  the  olden  times  looked  on  their  falcons. 
To  each  pair  of  birds  there  is  a  keeper, 
whose  whole  business  it  is  to  attend  to  and 
train  them.  He  Is  careful  to  teach  the  cock 
bird  to  flap  its  wings  as  it  calls  to  Its  mate, 
and  to  utter  its  notes  loudly,  so  that  they 
may  be  taken  as  a  challenge  to  other  birds 
to  come  and  light  him.  The  bird  keepers 
have  almost  unlimited  powers,  as  nothing  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  their 
charge.  Even  when  a  famine  visits  a  dis- 
trict, the  birds  must  not  starve.  The  keeper 
forages  for  the  birds,  and  If  he  sees  a  nne 
bunch  of  plantains,  he  Is  allowed  to  put  the 
tapu  on  it  by  sticlting  a  reed  In  the  tree, 
after  which  the  proprietor  dares  not  touch 
the  fhiit  which  he  has  saved  for  himself  and 
his  family.  He  may  starve,  but  the  birds 
must  be  fed. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  keepers  attend 
to  their  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the 
birds,  and  are  great  pests  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, fleecing  the  people  without  mercy. 
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jiow  and  then  they  go  a  little  too  far  in  their 
ln«()li!tu;o,  and  a  complaint  Is  laid  against 
thi'in,  in  which  case  the  man  seldom  oscupos 
without  a  severe  beating. 

In  order  to  show  the  enormous  value  of 
tiiese  hirds,  Mariner  tells  a  story  respecting 
till!  older  Finow.  The  chief  of  Hihilb  pos- 
sessed a  bird  which  ho  had  himself  trained, 
and  which  was  the  best  that  ever  was  known. 
Finnw  hoard  of  this  bird,  und  sent  a  com- 
missioner to  Ilihifo  in  order  to  treat  with 
th«  chief  for  the  purchase  of  it.  This  the 
owner  declined  to  do,  saying  tiiat  not  only 
hal  hu  an  affection  for  the  bird,  which  ho 
had  himself  trained,  but  ho  had  Hustained 
many  wars  made  on  him  by  neighboring 
cJiiers  who  wanted  to  got  the  bird  —  many 
lives  had  been  lost,  and  he  felt  his  honor 
iuvolvod  in  keeping  it.  However,  he  in- 
triiHtod  the  ambassador  with  another  pair  of 
birds,  very  nearly  as  good,  and  asked  him  to 
preient  them  to  Finow. 

The  king  tried  the  birds  next  day,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  their  performance 
thfit  lie  was  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  the 
bird  which  was  oven  superior  to  them.  lie 
therefore  prepared  a  present,  which  accord- 
ing to  tiio  Tongan  ideas  of  that  day  was  of 
almost  incalculable  value,  comprising,  beside 
whales'  teeth,  gnatoo,  kava,  and  other  native 
productions,  several  iron  bolts,  a  quantity  of 
beads,  a  looking-glass,  a  grindstone,  and 
some  axes,  all  of  which  had  been  procured 
from  Europe,  and  most  of  them  from  the 
vessol  in  wliich  Mariner  had  been  wrecked. 
Seeing  that  Finow  was  determined  to  have 
tlio  liird,  and  that  he  would  probably  make 
war  if  again  refused,  the  chief  wisely  ac- 
cepted the  present,  and  sent  the  desired 
prize  with  a  polite  message. 

As  this  sport  is  necessarily  a  very  expen- 
sive one,  it  can  only  bo  practised  by  the  king 
and  very  great  chiefs,  even  the  lesser  chiefs 
boin^  unable  to  bear  the  cost.  There  is 
another  sport  which  is  limited  to  chiefs  and 
Mitabooles.  This  is  Fanna-gooma,  or  rat 
shoDting,  and  is  conducted  as  follows.  Two 
chiefs  take  the  command  of  two  parties  who 
intend  to  shoot  rats,  and  arrange  the  pre- 
lirainaries,  ».  e.  settling  the  course  which 
they  mean  to  take,  the  number  of  shooters 
on  each  side,  and  so  forth.  On  the  appointed 
(lay,  they  go  to  some  place  which  has  been 
previously  fixed  upon,  each  being  provided 
with  his  bow  and  two  arrows. 

These  arrows  are  six  feet  In  length,  and 
made  of  a  reed  headed  with  hard  wood. 
1  hey  are  most  beau tifuUv  made,  the  heads 
oeing  smooth  and  polished  with  the  greatest 
eare,  and  the  junction  of  the  head  and  shaft 
guai'ded  with  plaited  sinnet.  In  some  of 
tUese  weapons  in  my  collection,  the  sinnet 
13  scarcely  broader  than  sewing  silk,  and  is 
laid  on  with  a  perfection  that  is  scarcely 
ci;e(lible.  After  the  sinnet  is  finished  off,  a 
aught  coating  of  transparent  varnish  is  laid  I 
cTor  it,  Esu  as  to  bind  tlie  plait  more  lirmly 


together,  and  to  give  It  an  uniform  polUh. 
In  some  arrows  there  are  several  aiinllar 
belts  of  plaltiid  ninnet.  No  feather  is  needed, 
as  they  are  never  aimed  at  any  distance,  and 
their  great  length  is  requisite  to  allow  them 
to  go  straight  through  the  bushes  among 
which  the  rats  lurk. 

The  bow  is  about  the  same  length  as  the 
arrows,  and  not  very  powerful,  so  that  the 
aim  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  effect  of 
drawing  it. 

When  they  are  readv  to  start,  a  couple  of 
attendants  are  sent  forward,  who  take  in 
their  mouths  some  roasted  cocoa-nnt,  which 
they  chew,  and  spit  the  fragments  on  either 
side  of  the  path.  If  they  come  to  a  cross- 
road, they  nlant  in  It  an  upright  reed,  by 
means  of  which  a  tapu  Is  laid  on  the  path,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  one  from  passing  along 
and  disturbing  the  rats.  No  one  ever  disre- 
gards this  tapu.  Even  if  one  of  the  greatest 
chiefs  come  toward  it,  ho  will  stop  at  a  dis- 
tance and  sit  down  until  the  sportsmen  have 
passed,  while  an  inferior  chief  would  to  a 
certainty  be  clubbed  for  his  Insolence  if  he 
were  to  break  the  tapu. 

When  the  party  start,  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  following  manner.  They  walk 
in  Indian  file  along  the  path,  the  leading 
chief  of  one  party  going  first,  followed  by  the 
leading  chief  of  the  other  side.  Then  come 
tlifi  men  of  next  rank  on  either  side,  and  so 
on  alternately.  Except  the  leading  man 
no  one  may  shoot  at  a  rat  that  is  in  front  of 
him,  though  he  may  do  so  if  it  be  on  either 
side,  or  behind  him.  As  soon  as  any  one 
has  shot  his  arrow,  he  changes  places  with 
the  man  behind  him,  no  matter  whether  the 
shot  be  successful  or  not,  so  that  each  in 
turn  has  his  chance  of  becoming  the  leading 
man,  and  so  getting  a  double  chance  of  a  rat. 
Every  sportsman  Ins  an  attendant  who  fol- 
lows the  party,  and,  as  soon  as  his  master  has 
discharged  an  arrow,  picks  it  up  and  returns 
it  to  him. 

In  order  to  attract  their  game,  the  sports- 
men  imitate  the  squeaking  of  a  rat,  which 
often  has  the  effect  of  bringing  them  out  of 
their  holes,  and  if  a  rat  should  run  away  in- 
stead of  waiting  to  be  shot,  one  or  two  of 
them,  with  a  sharp  percussion  of  the  tongue 
utter  another  sound,  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  rat  stop  and  sit  up  to  listen. 
The  party  that  shoots  ten  rats  first  wins 
the  game.  Birds  of  any  kind  are  counted  as 
rats. 

These  two  sports  are  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  chiefs,  on  account  of  the  expense 
in  one  case  and  the  power  of  the  tapu  in  the 
other,  but  there  is  another  which  is  played 
only  by  chiefs  and  Mataboolea,  bein"  re- 
stricted to  them  by  etiquette  and  not  by  ne- 
cessity. 

Tlie  two  players  sit  opposite  each  other, 
and   one    of   them    makes   one   of   three 
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extomlod  foreflngor.  His  antagonist  en- 
(lofivorR  to  iniitttto  tho  movomonts,  but  if  he 
can  i»uoc«c(l  in  lunking  live  without  b«ing 
iinitatud,  ho  wins  n  point,  and  marlcs  it  by 
laying  down  a  tittle  piece  of  stick.  Should 
the  nnt^igoniBt  bo  8ucccH8f\il,  he  asks  of  the 
otlior  player  what  wore  tho  preceding 
movements,  their  order  and  the  reason  for 
eacli  of  them.  If  his  opponent  should  fall 
to  give  tho  correct  answer,  ho  loses  a  point, 
but  if  he  succeeds,  the  gimie  is  continued. 

The  skill  lies  not  in  seeing  and  imitating 
the  various  movements,  wliich  are  made  so 
rapidly  that  an  inexperienced  eye  cannot 
detect  one  of  them,  but  in  remembering  tho 
movements  made  by  tho  antagonist,  aiid  in 
giving  a  feigned  explanation  of  each.  This 
explanation  must  bo  nuulo  according  to  tho 
laws  of  tl»e  game,  and  alters  with  every  vari- 
ation in  the  order  of  tlie  movements,  so  that 
considerable  readiness  and  ingenuity  are 
needed  in  order  to  invent  on  tho  spur  of  the 
moment  an  explanation  according  to  tho 
laws  of  Ihe  game.  Tho  chiefs  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  this  game,  and,  while  playing 
it_,  work  themselves  up  (o  a  wouderftd  pitch 
of  excitement.  The  lower  orders  play  a 
g!»me  somewhat  similar  to  this,  except  that 
no  discussion  about  tho  moves  is  allowable, 
and  the  hitellectual  element  is  therefore 
wanting. 

There  are  jnany  other  games  that  arc 
coninum  to  all  ranks.  One  of  these  is  called 
Tolo.  A  j)ioce  of  soft  wood,  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  is  fastened  to  liie  top  of  a  post  of 
harder  wood  about  live  or  six  toet  higli,  and 
tlio  game  consists  in  throwing  a  heavy  spear 
so  that  it  shall  stick  in  the  soft  wood.  Six 
or  eight  pei*sons  play  on  each  side,  every 
player  being  allowed  throe  throws.  Another 
game  with  spears  sontewhat  resembles  the 
^jcrid.  and  consists  in  Imrling  blunted  spears 
at  each  other. 

The  Tougans  ore  singiiliuiy  dexterous  of 
hand.    They  excel  in  ball  play,  and  have  a 

fume  whicli  consists  hi  playing  with  five 
alls,  which  are  tlirown  from  one  hand  to 
tho  otiier,  so  as  to  keep  four  balls  always  in 
tho  air.  They  sing  a  song  at  the  same  time, 
each  cadence  coinciding  with  the  transfer  of 
the  balls  fVom  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  for 
every  verse  that  they  can  finish  without  a 
mistake  they  score  one  point.  They  have  also 
a  game  very  mucli  resembling  oiir  cup  and 
ball. 

Another  g.ame  in  which  dexterity  of  liand 
is  needed  is  called  Lafo.  A  mat  is  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  the  players  throw  beans  on 
it,  each  trying  to  knock  off  those  of  his  an- 
tagonist This  game  h.is  a  sort  of  celebrity 
from  having  boon  connected  with  one  of  the 
few  acta  of  cannibalism  attributed  to  tho 
Tongans-  During  a  severe  famine,  two 
daughters  of  a  chief  played  a  came  of  lafo 
with  two  young  warriors.    If  the  men  won, 

lost,  they  were  still  to  have  half  the  yam, 


but  were  obliged  to  go  out.  kill  nn  enemy, 
and  divide  his  body  with  the  girls.  Thoy 
lost  the  game,  ate  their  yan),  and  waited 
until  night  for  the  fXiUilnieut  of  their  prom- 
ise. After  dark  they  stole  out.  and  hid 
themselves  near  tho  fortress  of  (ho  enemy, 
As  thoy  had  anticipated,  in  the  early  nioin- 
ing  one  of  the  men  came  out  to  fetch  salt 
water,  and  passed  near  tho  spot  where  they 
lay  in  ambush.  They  struck  him  down 
with  their  clubs,  and  at  tho  risk  of  their 
lives  brought  his  body  off  to  the  spot  whire 
the  girls  lived.  If  in  any  of  these  gnmea 
there  should  bo  a  dispute,  the  men  scttlo  it 
by  an  extemporized  wrestling  match,  and  the 
women  by  spinning  a  cocoa-nut. 

Ueing  islanders,  they  are  very  familiar 
with  the  water,  and  practise  the  well-known 
sport  of  surf  swimming.  This  sport  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  have  another 
iupiatic  sport  peculiar  to  themselves.  Two 
posts  are  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  son, 
about  seventy  yards  apart,  a  spot  being 
chosen  where  the  water  is  about  ten  ffct 
deep.  Each  player  takep  in  his  hands  a  large 
stone,  jumps  into  the  water  by  one  post,  and 
tries  to  carry  it  to  the  other  post  by  running 
along  the  btittom,  Tho  chief  difllcully  is  to 
pursue  a  straight  course,  as  at  such  a  distance 
the  winning  post  is  not  visible  through  the 
water. 

While  Mr.  Mariner  wos  at  the  Tonga 
Islands,  he  took  part  in  an  amusement 
which  clerived  its  origin  from  a  love  legend. 
He  accompanied  Finow  to  a  small  island 
called  IloongJv,  and.  on  walking  down  to  the 
sea-shore,  ho  saw  iiis  companions  bathing 
near  a  great  rock,  and  was  startled  to  fino 
that  they  one  after  the  other  dived  into  the 
water  and  did  not  come  up  again.  Just  as 
tho  last  was  preparing  to  aive,  he  asked  the 
meaning  of  this  astonishing  proceeding,  and 
was  told  to  follow,  and  he  would  be  taken  to 
a  place  where  he  had  never  been  before,  and 
where  Finow  and  his  Matabooles  were  then 
assembled. 

He  then  dived  into  the  water,  and  Mr. 
Mariner  followed  him,  guided  by  tho  light 
rellected  from  his  heels.  Passing  through 
an  aperture  in  the  base  of  the  rock  which 
has  just  been  mentioned,  he  rose  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  found  himself  in  a  cav- 
ern. At  first  he  could  see  nothing,  but  he 
could  distinguish  the  voices  of  Finow  and 
his  other  friends;  and  after  a  while  bcciime 
so  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  that  he  could 
just  manage  to  see  that  he  was  in  a  vast  sta- 
lactitic  cavern. 

As  the  only  light  which  entered  it  was  re- 
flected from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
exceedingly  dim,  ho  dived  out  again, 
wrapped  up  his  loaded  pistol  in  a  quantity 
of  gnatoo,  directed  a  servant  to  prepare  a 
torch  in  the  same  manner,  and  divecl  back 
"**ain.  Bv  means  of  the  '"^istol  he  li^l^^^d 
the  torebjaud  probably  for  the  first  time 
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since  it  was  formed,  the  cavern  was  illumi- 
nated. It  was  about  forty  feet  wide  and  as 
many  high,  and  ran  off  at  one  side  into  two 
galleries.  Its  roof  was  covered  with  stalac- 
tites hanging  in  the  fantastic  patterns  which 
thoy  are  apt  to  assume.  The  story  which 
was  told  him  respecting  the  discovery  of 
this  cavern  is  quite  a  romance  of  savage 
life. 

Miiny  years  ago  a  young  chief  of  Vavaoo 
discovered  the  cavern  by  accident,  while 
diving  after  turtles,  but  took  care  to  keep 
the  discovery  to  himself,  as  ho  thouglit  he 
should  (Ind  It  useful  in  case  ho  was  detected 
in  a  plot  against  the  principal  chief  of  the 
island,  a  man  of  cruel  and  tyrannous  dis- 
posilion.  Another  chief  had  the  same  in- 
tentions, and  was  organizing  a  revolt,  when 
he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  followers, 
and  condemned  to  bo  drowned,  together  with 
the  whole  of  his  family.  It  so  happened 
that  ho  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter  whom 
tlie  young  chief  had  long  loved,  but  to 
whom  he  dared  not  speak,  knowing  her  to 
ho  betrothed  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  than 
himself. 

When,  however,  he  found  that  her  life 
was  to  be  sacrillced,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
way  to  her  in  the  evening,  told  her  of  the 
fate  which  was  in  reserve  for  her,  and  of- 
fered to  save  her.  The  girl  at  once  con- 
sented, and  the  two  stole  gently  to  the  scii- 
fiide,  where  a  little  canoe  was  drawn  up.  On 
their  way  to  Iloonga  the  young  chief  told 
the  girl  of  this  place  of  retreat,  and  as  soon 
as  the  day  broke  took  her  into  the  cavern. 
He  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  af- 
fection was  mutual,  but  that  the  fact  of  her 
being  betrothed  to  another  had  caused  her 
to  avoid  him. 

She  remained  in  this  cavern  for  two 
months,  during  which  her  young  husband 
brought  her  the  finest  mats  and  gnatoo,  the 
best  food,  and  everything  which  constitutes 
Tongan  luxury.  He  was,  however,  forced 
to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at 
Vavaoo,  lest  the  tyrannical  chief  should  sus- 
pect him,  and  ho  was  naturally  anxious  to 
tiike  his  wife  to  some  phuie  where  thoy  could 
live  together  in  safety. 

Accordingly,  he  called  together  his  subor- 
dmate  chiefs  and  Matabooles,  and  told  them 
to  prepare  for  a  voyage  to  the  Fiji  Islands, 
accompanied  with  their  wives  anil  families. 
This  expedition  was  kept  secret  lest  the 
tyrant  should  put  a  ston  to  it.  Just  as  they 
started,  one  of  the  chiefs  advised  him  to  take 
a  rongau  wife  with  him,  but  he  declined  to 
do  so,  saving  that  he  should  find  one  by  the 
way.  rhey  f«ok  his  reply  for  a  joke,  and 
set  sail  toward  Hoonga.  When  they  neared 
the  shores  of  the  island,  he  told  his  men  to 
wait  while  he  went  into  the  sea  to  fetch  a 


wife,  and,  leaping  into  the  sea  fVom  the  side 
of  the  canoe  which  was  farthest  from  the 
shore,  ho  dived  and  disappeared. 

After  waiting  for  a  while  the  people 
began  to  bo  seriously  alarmed,  thinking  that 
ho  must  have  met  with  some  accident,  or 
that  a  shark  had  caught  him.  Suddenly, 
while  they  were  debating  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued,  he  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  young  female,  whom  he  took  into 
tho  canoe.  At  first  his  people  were  terribly 
fVightcned,  thinking  that  she  was  a  goddess; 
l)Ut,  when  tliej^  recognized  her  features, 
they  took  her  for  an  apparition,  believing 
that  she  had  been  drowned  together  with 
the  rest  of  her  family.  Tho  young  chief 
arrived  safely  'it  the  I'^iji  Islancla,  where  he 
lived  for  two  years;  and  at  tho  expiration 
of  that  time,  hearing  that  the  tyrant  of 
Vavaoo  was  dead,  ho  returned  to  his  native 
island,  bringing  with  him  his  strangely  res- 
cued wife. 

The  facts  of  this  story  show  that  tho  cave 
must  have  some  opening  which  admits  the 
outer  air,  as  otherwise  no  one  could  have 
lived  in  it  so  long.  Even  granting  that  the 
time  of  tho  girl's  residence  was  exaggerated, 
Mr.  Mariner  found  that  tho  air  was  per- 
fectly fresh  and  swcict  after  Fincw  and  his 
friends  had  remained  in  it  for  several  hours, 
and  a  torch  luul  been  burned  in  it  besides. 

Tho  island  in  which  this  extraordinary 
cavern  is  found  is  rather  venerated  by  the 
Toncans  as  being  the  origin  of  their  group 
of  Islands.  Tongaloa,  the  god  of  arts  and 
Inventions,  let  down  a  fishing-line  from  tho 
sky  into  tho  sea,  when  he  suddenly  felt  his 
hook  caught.  He  hauled  up  his  line,  think- 
ing that  from  the  resistance  he  had  caught 
a  very  largo  fish.  It  turned  ont,  however, 
that  the  hook  had  got  itself  fixed  in  tho  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  as  the  god  continued  to  haul 
ho  drew  up  the  Tonga  islands.  They  would 
have  boon  much  larger,  only  the  lin'j  broke, 
and  the  islands  were  left  imperfect. 

Mr.  Mariner  learned  that  the  hook  by 
which  the  Tonga  islands  had  been  drawn 
from  tho  bed  of  the  sea  was  kept  in  the 
custodv  of  the  Tooi-tongn,  but  had  been 
burned,  together  with  tho  house,  about 
thirty  years  before.  It  was  about  six  inches 
long,  and  from  tho  description  was  one  of 
the  ordinary  fishhooks  of  the  country.  Mar- 
iner asked  why  it  did  not  break  when  haul- 
ing up  so  enormous  a  weight,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  a  god's  hook,  and  therefore  couhl 
not  break.  Being  asked  how  it  happened 
that  the  line,  which  wa«  also  the  property 
ofa  god,  broke,  his  interlocutor  declined  to 
pursue  the  subject  any  further,  saying  that 
so  he  had  been  told,  and  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  further  inquiries. 
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North  of  the  Tongan  group,  and  a  little  to 
the  eastward,  lio  the  Navigators'  Islands, 
more  properly  called  by  their  native  name 
of  Samoa,  or  Hamoa.  The  former  of  these 
names  was  given  to  them  by  IJougainville,  in 
consequence  of  the  skilful  soa^uanship  of  the 
natives.  There  are  eight  islands  coini)re- 
heuded  in  this  group,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Savaii. 

As  is  often  the  case  among  these  island 
groups,  no  single  king  or  head  chief  is  recog- 
nized, each  island  having  its  own  ruler;  un- 
der whom  are  subordinate  chiefs  of  different 
ranks.  This  mode  of  government  is  so  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Tongnns  that  we  need  not 
exjjond  any  time  upon  it. 

The  Samoans  are  a  fine  race  of  people, 
much  exceeding  the  English  in  average  stat- 
ure, and  peculiarly  well  made.  Their  skin 
is  smooth,  soft,  and  a  warm  reddish-brown 
in  color,  and  the  hair,  though  copious,  pos- 
sesses none  of  that  woolliness  which  distin- 
guishes the  hair  of  the  Paj)iian  races,  but  is 
long,  straight,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  possesses 
a  slight  wave.  Naturally  there  is  but  little 
beard,  and  the  Samoan  takes  a  pride  in  extir- 
pating every  sign  of  a  hair  upon  his  chin.  Ho 
18  quiet,  composed,  and  stately  in  manner,  so 
that  in  all  things  he  presents  a  bold  contrast 
to  the  black,  harsh-skinned  Fijian,  with  his 
frizzed  and  woolly  hair,  his  copious  beard, 
and  his  quick,  restless,  suspicious  manner. 

Being  savages,  the  Samoans  have  many 
of  the  im])erfections  which  necessarily  ac- 
company sava20  life,  but  at  the  Rp.rne  time 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  "  noble  savage" 
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of  the  poet  than  most  races  of  men.  They 
are  hospitjible,  aflectionate,  honest,  and 
courteous,  and  have  well  been  described  as 
a  nation  of  gentlemen.  Toward  strangers 
they  display  a  liberality  which  contrasts 
greatly  with  the  cruel  an'd  bloodthirsty  cus- 
toms of  the  Papuan  tribes.  The  Fijians,  for 
example,  do  all  in  their  power  to  repel 
strangers  from  their  shores,  either  driving 
them  oft;  or  killing  and  eating  them.  The 
Samoans,  on  the  contrary,  welcome  strang- 
ers, allot  to  them  their  best  houses,  give 
them  the  best  food,  and  make  them  feel  that 
thev'  are  honored  guests. 

They  are  singularly  affectionate  in  their 
disposition,  and  as  parents  are  ratlier  too 
fond  of  their  children.  As  a  rule,  a  Sanioau 
parent  cannot  bear  to  thwart  a  child,  and 
allows  it  to  do  what  it  likes.  In  consequence 
of  this  absence  of  discipline,  many  a  child 
dies  through  the  mistaken  kindness  of  its 
parents,  who  have  allowed  it  to  eat  food 
that  was  unsuitable  to  it,  or  to  engage 
in  games  for  which  it  had  not  sufllcienfc 
strength. 

The  honesty  of  the  Samoans  is  really  won- 
derful. When  a  number  of  them  were  on 
board  of  an  English  vessel,  they  scrupu- 
lously refrained  from  stealing.  rroiK'rty 
which  to  them  was  equivalent  to  unbounded 
wealth  lay  within  reach  of  their  hands,  but 
not  even  a  nail  or  a  needle  was  touched. 
In  one  instance,  an  European  vessel  went 
ashore  on  the  rocks.  The  whole  of  its  cargo 
"•as  at  rliy  mercy  of  the  Suiiiouiis,  but  iiot  j» 
man  went  on  board  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
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wliole  of  the  property  was  reserved  for  the 
riglitful  owners.  There  are  many  civilized 
couiitrios  where  the  vessel  would  have  been 
ransacked  within  an  hour  of  her  striking  on 
tliu  rocks. 

Once  when  a  great  chief,  named  Malietoa, 
went  on  board  an  Englisli  vessel,  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  brother  he  examined 
everything  with  great  attention,  but  a.skcd 
for  nothing,  only  requeHting  the  white  men 
to  como  on  shore  and  viwit  him.  This  they 
did,  brin";ing  with  thorn  a  present  of  axes, 
mirrors,  beads,  knives,  scissors,  needles,  an(l 
similar  articles.  When  the  present  was 
offered,  Malietoa  took  up  each  article  sepa- 
ratclv,  laid  it  on  his  head,  and  returned 
thanks  for  it,  and  after  he  liad  gone  throu'di 
the  whole  of  the  present  in  detail,  Fie 
made  a  complimentary  speech,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  donors  for  the  entire  gift 
His  brother,  to  whom  a  similar  present  had 
been  offered,  at  first  refused  to  take  the 
basket,  priceless  as  were  its  contents,  but 
passed  it  on  to  his  elder  brother,  saying  that 
ho  would  take  whatever  his  brother  did  not 
happen  to  want. 

"  At  the  close  of  this  important  and  inter- 
esting interview,  Malietoa  informed  his  peo- 
ple, wijo  had  been  gazing  with  Avondcr  upon 
the  novel  proceedings,  that  a  large  quantity 
of  valuable  property  had  been  given  to  him 
and  that  the  English  chiefs,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  it,  would  want  something 
to  eat  on  their  return.  'For,'  said  he 
'  tliere  are  no  pigs  itinning  about  upon  the' 
sea,  neither  is  there  any  broAd-fruit  growiuo- 
there.'  Upon  hearing  this,  the  whole  com*^ 
pany  instantly  rose  and  scampered  away 
and  in  about  an  hour  they  returned,  bringin<^ 
with  themfifitcen  pigs  of  various  sizes,  witR 
a  large  quantity  of  bread-fruit,  yams,  and 
other  vegetables,  the  whole  of  which  the 
chief  presented  to  us."  This  extract,  from 
the  journal  of  Mr.  "Williams,  the  well-known 
missionary,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  hospi- 
table  nature  of  the  people. 

Courtesy  is,  among  the  Samoans,  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  duties  of  life.  Tliey  address 
each  other  by  titles  of  honor,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  point  of  etiquette  that 
when  one  man  addresses  another,  he  should 
use  a  title  rather  higher  than  that  to  which 
Jus  interlocutor  has  any  claim.  Should  he  be 
Ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  person  wdiom  he 
addresses,  he  uses  the  term  chief,  as  a  safe 
one.  ' 

The  earlier  voyagers  have  all  been  struck 
with  the  Samoans,  whose  gentle  demeanor, 
perfect  honesty,  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
graceful  costume,  gigantic  stature,  and  pol- 
ished manners,  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  them.  When  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Uarth  visited  these  islands,  they  were  re- 
ceived in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  As 
they  went  on  shore,  the  former  hapnened  t/i 
niBiilK.n  that  he  was  tired,  when  a  young 
Chief  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  people, 


and  m  a  moment  the  visitor  was  lifted  ofi 
the  ground  by  a  number  of  gigantic  youii* 
men,  who  seized  him,  "  some  by  the  legs! 
and  others  by  the  arms,  one  placing  his 
hand  under  my  body,  another,  unable  to 
obtain  so  large  a  space,  poking  a  linger 
against  me;  and  thus,  sprawling  at  full 
length  upon  their  extende(l  arms  and  hands, 
I  was  carried  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and 
deposited  safely  in  the  presenoo  of  the  chief 
and  his  principal  wife.'^ 

Several  children  were  on  board,  and  were 
carried  off  by  the  natives  In  great  glee.  One 
or  two  of  them  were  missing  for  several 
hours,  causing  their  parents  great  anxiety. 
However,  they  were  all  brought  back  in 
safety,  their  absence  being  due   merely  to 
the  exuberant  hospitality  of  the  Samoans. 
The  natives  were  so  delighted  at  their  good 
fortune  in  having  the  charge  of  a  white  child 
that  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to 
restore  it  to  its  parents,  but  took  it  home 
killed  and  baked  a  pig  and  other  food,  feasted' 
the  child  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  then,  hav- 
ing kept  it  as  long  as  they  dared,  restored  it 
to  Its  parents.    This  anecdote  carries  out 
the  statement  already  made,  that  the  Sa- 
moans are   exceedingly  fond  of   children. 
Mr.  Pntchard  mentions  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  witnessing  a  native  dance 
which  is  a  performance  requiring  the  great^ 
est  exertion,  the  chiefs  wife  sat  as  a  specta- 
tor, with  two  fine  twin  children  in  her  lap. 
The  chief,  engaged  as  he  was  in  the  absorb- 
ing amusement  of  the  dance,  could  not  keep 
himself  away  from  his  children,  but  every 
now  and  then  left  the  dance  to  caress  theni. 
The  mothers  nurse  their  children  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  a  child  of  five  or  six  years 
old    may  often   be  seen  to  pull  away  its 
younger  brother  or  sister  and  take  its  place. 


I  The  dress  of  the  Samoans  varies  consid- 
erably, according  to  the  rank  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  as- 
sumed. The  usual  dress  of  the  men  is  a 
sort  of  small  apron,  about  a  foot  square, 
made  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  Draccena 
tree,  but  on  occasions  of  ceremony  they 
generally  wear  a  flowing  robe  called  the 
lava-lava.  This  is  made  of  bark  cloth,  and 
IS  beautifully  fine  and  soft,  the  Samoans  ex- 
celling in  such  manufactures,  which  will 
presently  be  described.  This  robe  is  gath- 
ered round  the  waist  into  folds,  and  reaches 
down  to  the  ankles. 

Small  as  may  be  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
Samoan  men,  they  always  seem  to  be  fully 
dressed,  in  consequence  of  the  tattooing 
with  which  they  are  carefully  decoratecf 
Even  to  European  eyes  the  tattooing  con- 
veys the  same  impression,  and  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  dress  by  some  of  the  early 
voyagers,  who  described  the  people  as  beine 

yr   — 7    "  ""     "-aiSt    uuiTmrani,   vrun 

Innged  lace  "  made  of  a  silken  stuff,  and 
artificially  wrought." 
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The  reader  will  remember  that  the  New 
Zealanders  tattoo  no  part  of  the  body  except 
the  hips,  and  that  even  in  that  case  a  sem- 
blance of  dress  is  produced.  The  Samoans 
tattoo  the  whole  of  the  body  from  the  hips 
to  the  knees,  covering  the  skin  so  com- 
pletely with  the  pattern  that  it  looks  at  a  Ut- 
ile distance  exactly  as  if  the  man  were  wear- 
ins  a  tight  pair  of  ornamental  drawers. 

Even  Eurppean  eyes  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  tattoo  that  they  are  rather 
shocked  at  its  absence;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Pritchard,  an  untattooed  Samoan  does 
in  truth  look  unmanlyj  looks  even  naked,  by 
the  side  of  one  who  is  tattooed.  So  com- 
pletelv  is  this  feeling  realized  by  the  natives 
that  cliiefs  who  have  arrived  at  middle  age 
frequently  undergo  the  process  of  tattooing 
a  second  time,  in  order  to  renew  the  pat- 
terns, as  they  become  dim  and  uncertain  by 
lapse  of  years;  for,  though  indelible,  the 
tattoo  does  fade  in  the  course  of  years,  as  I 
can  testify  from  personal  experience.  When 
a  very  young  boy,  I  read  of  the  custom  of 
tattooing,  and  must  needs  try  it  on  my  own 
arm.  I  did  not  do  much  of  it,  but  the  whole 
arm  swelled  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  was 
useless  for  some  time.  At  first  the  marks 
were  bright  blue,  clear  and  well-defined,  but 
now  the  blue  is  of  dull  indigo,  and  the  out- 
line very  undecided. 

The  production  of  this  elaborate  decora- 
tion is  a  work  of  considerable  time,  the 
operation  being,  in  the  first  place,  too  pain- 
ful to  be  continued  for  any  long  time;  and, 
in  the  second,  it  is  apt  to  cause  so  much  dis- 
turbance in  the  general  system  that  the 
result  would  be  fatal  if  the  whole  were  exe- 
cuted at  once.  The  operation  is  generally 
performed  in  company,  a  number  of  young 
men  keeping  company  with  the  son  of  the 
chief.  When,  for  example,  a  chiefs  son  ar- 
rives at  the  proper  age,  i.  e.  about  eighteen, 
all  the  lads  of  his  tribe  assemble  to  partake 
with  him  of  the  tattoo,  which  is  to  trans- 
form them  from  boys  into  men. 

There  is  quite  a  ceremony,  or  rather  a 
series  of  ceremonies,  for  the  occasion.  The 
tattooer  or  Matai,  is  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence, and  his  services  have  to  be  requested 
in  regular  form,  accompanied  by  a  present 
of  fine  mats.  His  acceptance  of  the  mats 
ratifies  the  bargain,  though  no  regular 
charge  is  made.  On  the  appointed  day,  the 
lads  and  their  friends  meet  in  a  house  set 
apart  for  the  ceremony,  and  more  mats  ^re 
presented  to  the  Matai.  Should  the  youth 
be  wealthy,  he  sometimes  gives  a  canoe. 
The  friends  of  the  lads  are  also  bound  to 
supply  provisions  as  long  as  the  operation 
lasts. 

The  tools  are  simple  enough,  being  a  set 
of  five  "  combs  "  and  a  little  mallet.  The 
combs  are  made  of  human  bone,  and  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  varying  in  width 
from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch, 
sad  looking  very  much  like  Ulile  bone  adzes 


with  the  edges  cut  into  a  number  of  teeth. 
These  blades  are  attached  to  handles  about 
six  inches  in  length.  The  pigment  which 
is  introduced  into  the  wounds  is  made  from 
the  ashes  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

All  being  ready,  the  young  chief  lies  on 
his  face  in  front  of  the  operator,  and  lays  hia 
head  in  the  lap  of  his  sister  or  some  other 
female  relation,  while  three  or  four  young 
women  hold  his  legs,  and  sing  at  the  tojis  of 
their  voices,  in  order  to  drown  any  groans 
or  cries  that  he  may  utter.  This  is  done  out 
of  consideration  for  his  reputation,  as  it  is 
thought  unworthy  of  the  state  of  manhood 
to  utter  a  sound.  Still  the  pain  is  so  intense 
that  the  lads  often  do  utter  groans,  and  now 
and  then  actually  yell  with  the  pain.  In 
one  or  two  instances  they  have  been  so  ut- 
terly overcome  with  the  agony  that,  after 
they  have  been  released  they  have  not  dared 
to  submit  themselves  again  to  the  operation, 
in  which  case  they  are  despised  for  life  as 
cowards. 

Having  traced  out  his  pattern,  the  oi)era- 
tor  begins  his  work,  driving  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  through  the  skin  by  sharp  and 
rapid  taps  of  the  mallet;  there  is  an  art  even 
in  holding  this  instrument,  the  handle  of 
which  passes  under  the  thumb  and  over  the 
fore -finger,  and  is  used  with  wdnderful 
rapidity  and  regularity,  "  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  Matai  works  his  fingers,"  writes 
Mr.  Pritchard,  "the  precision  with  wllicli 
he  moves  the  instrument  and  punctures  ex- 
actly the  right  spot,  acd  the  regularity  of 
tapping  with  the  mallet,  are  astounding." 
By  the  side  of  the  patient  are  placed  several 
assistants,  furnished  with  strips  of  white 
masi,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wipe  away  the 
blood  as  it  flows  from  the  punctures  of  the 
comb,  and  to  leave  the  skin  clear  for  the 
operator.  Between  every  two  or .  three 
strokes  the  toothed  end  of  the  comb  is 
dipped  into  the  pigment,  which  is  mixed 
with  water. 

The  pattern  is  in  its  main  elements  alike 
throughout  all  the  Samoan  Islands ;  but  there 
are  usually  slight  variations  which  denote 
the  Island  in  which  the  man  lives,  and  others 
which  mark  the  family  to  which  he  belongs. 
Sometimes,  after  a  man  has  slain  an  enemy, 
he  will  make  an  addition  which  corresponds 
to  a  grant  of  arms  among  ourselves.  The 
form  of  some  animal  is  the  ordinary  pattern 
for  such  a  badge  of  honor. 

About  an  hour  is  occupied  in  executing  a 
patch  of  tattoo  not  quite  three  inches  square, 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  lad  rises  and 
another  takes  his  place.  In  a  week  or  so,  the 
turn  of  the  first  lad  comes  round  again,  and 
so  the  process  is  continued  for  three  or  four 
months,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
patients,  not  more  than  five  being  operated 
on  in  a  single  day.  When  the  pattern  is 
about  half  completed,  the  Matai  has  another 
present;  but  the  great  payment  is  only  made 
when  the  last  tinishing  touch  is  put  to  the 
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work.  Should  the  Matai  feel  dissatisfled 
with  his  fees,  he  will  not  go  on  with  the 
work,  and,  as  an  unfinished  tattoo  is  thought 
to  be  most  disgraceftil,  the  friends  of  the 
youths  get  together  what  property  they  can, 
and  make  up  the  deficiency. 

During  the  time  engaged  in  the  operation, 
the  patients  look  most  miserable  beings,  the 
wounded  parts  swollen  and  inflamed,  and 
displaying  as  yet  none  of  the  elegant  pattern 
which  has  been  traced  on  them.  The  lads 
hobble  about  in  all  sorts  of  contorted  atti- 
tudes, fanning  away  the  flies  with  flappers 
made  of  white  masi,  and  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  the  pain.  At  last,  how- 
ever, comes  the  reward  of  all  their  suflerings. 
As  soon  as  the  wounds  are  healed,  their 
friends  get  up  a  grand  dance.  As  the  cos- 
tume of  the  male  dancers  is  nothing  but  the 
little  apron  of  leaves  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  pattern  of  the  tattooing  is 
freely  displayed;  and  the  lads,  now  admitted 
among  the  men,  think  themselves  well  repaid 
for  their  former  sufi"ering8  by  the  honor  and 
glory  of  being  ranked  as  men,  and  by  the 
admiration  of  the  opposite  sex. 

An  illustration  on  the  preceding  page  rep- 
resents the  process  of  tattooing.  In  the 
centre  is  lying  the  patient  with  his  head  in 
his  sister's  lap,  and  his  legs  held  by  her  com- 
panions, who  are  singing,  in  order  to  cover 
his  groans,  should  he  utter  any.  Jfear  him 
are  two  assistants  with  their  white  masi 
cloths,  and  at  his  side  kneels  the  operator, 
busily  at  work  with  his  mallet  and  comb. 
The  little  vessel  of  pigment  is  by  his  side. 
Ranged  round  the  wall  of  the  house  are  the 
young  men  who  are  waiting  their  turn. 
Painful  as  is  the  operation,  and  expensive  as 
it  is,  involving  not  only  the  fees  to  the  op- 
erator, but  a  constant  supply  of  provisions, 
all  the  lads  look  forward  to  it  with  the 
greatest  anxiety,  knowing  that  they  will 
never  be  considered  as  men  unless  they  can 
show  a  complete  tattoo. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  mats,  called  in 
the  native  language  "je-tonga."  One  of 
these  mats  is  in  my  collection,  and  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work.  It  is  made  of  very 
narrow  strips  of  leaf  scraped  thin,  each  strip 
being  about  the  fifteenth  of  an  inch  in  width. 
These  are  plaited  together  with  beautiful 
regularity,  and  the  whole  is  edged  with  a 
very  fine  and  almost  silken  fringe  of  the  same 
material. 

Some  of  these  mats  are  decorated  with  the 
red  feathers  of  the  parrot  tribe,  and  increase 
m  their  value  by  a^e,  being  handed  down  to 
successive  generations,  and  having  legends 
attached  to  them.  My  own  specimen  has 
been  adorned  in  a  way  which  doubtless  was 
very  imposing  to  a  Samoan  eye,  though  not 
to  that  of  an  European.  The  native  maker 
had  evidently  treasured  up  some  scraps  of 
English  calico,  and  some  blue  and  yellow 
paper  such  as  is  naed  for  wrapriin"'  Dareels. 
These  treasures  she  has  iaBtened  to  tiie  mat^ 


they  give  a  most  ludicrous  ap- 


to  which 
pearance. 

Samoan  chiefs,  when  ftill  dressed  for  war 
or  state,  may  be  known  at  a  great  distance 
by  the  splendid  headdress  which  they  wear. 
In  the  first  place,  they  increase  the  apparent 
size  of  their  heads  by  enormous  wigs  made 
of  their  own  hair,  which  is  sufiered  to  grow 
long  for  this  express  purpose.    When  it  has 
attained  suflicient  length,  it  is  cut  off,  and  is 
stained  red,  and  frizzed  out,  until  it  assumes 
as  large  dimensions  as  the  woolly  head  of  a 
Papuan.    They  also  wear  great  plumes  of 
feathers,  sometimes  towering  to  tne  height 
of  nearly  two  feet  above  their  heads;  so  that 
the  height  of  a  Samoan  chief,  measured  from 
the  top  of  his  plume,  is  not  far  from  nine  feet. 
One  of  these  headdresses  in  my  collection 
is  made  of  a  vast  number  of  feathers,  tied  by 
the  stems  in  little  bundles,  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged so    that   they  shall  droop    evenly. 
There  are  about  ten  feathers  in  each  bundle. 
These  tufts  are  arranged  closely  together  in 
circles  composed  of  leaf  stems  and  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  and  there  are  four  of  these  circlets 
placed  one  over  the  other,  so  that  several 
hundred  feather  tufts  are  employed  for  this 
single  dress.    The  maker  has  ingeniously, 
though  ignorantljy,  copied  the  peacock,  the 
egret,  and  other  birds  which  are  furnished 
with  trains.    In  them,  the  tail  feathers  are 
short  and  stiff,  so  as  to  allow  the  long  train 
of  feathers  to  droop  gracefully  over  them. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  Samoan  artificer 
has  employed  the  shortest  and  stiffest  feathers 
in  the  lower-most  circlet,  while  in  the  upper- 
most are  placed  the  longest  and  most  slen- 
der plumes.     The  headdress  is  really  very 
handsome,  and  even  when  worn  by  an  Eu- 
ropean gives  a  most  martial  aspect  to  the 
countenance,  especially  when  the  war  mat 
is  worn,  and  the  huge  Samoan  club  carried 
on  the  shoulder. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  made  of  the 
same  material  as  that  of  the  men,  but  differ- 
ently  arranged.  Their  work  costume  is  a 
petticoat  of  JDracmna  leaves,  but  instead  of 
being,  like  that  of  the  men,  a  mere  short 
apron,  it  is  much  longer,  and  completely 
surrounds  the  body.  On  occasions  of 
state  or  ceremony,  however,  they  wear 
lava-lavas  of  siapo  like  those  of  the  men, 
only  put  on  rather  differently,  and  of  much 


larger  size.  A  woman  of  rank  will  rflen 
have  this  garment  so  long  that  it  trails  on 
the  ground  far  behind  her. 

Captain  Hood,  in  describing  an  entertain- 
ment given  in  honor  of  the  white  visitors, 
writes  as  follows.  After  the  men  had  danced 
"a  number  of  girls  entered,  who  went 
through  a  somewhat  similiar  set  of  evolu- 
tions, with  infinite  exactness  and  grace.  It 
may  seem  incredible  to  our  fair  sisters  in 
England,  that  a  young  lady  arranged  in  no 
other  garment  but  a  mat  tied  round  her 
waiSv  should  lOok  hanusonicly  urusscd;  but 
could  they  see  these  Samoan  belles  enter 
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the  circle  In  their  ftill  evening  cob- 
tumo,  with  tlieir  coronets  of  nautilus  shell 
and  scarlet  hibiscus,  and  their  necklaces  of 
red  and  yellow  flowers,  I  believe  they  would 
admit  that  their  appearance  is  hignly  im- 
puting. 

"  Some  wore  beautifully  plaited  fine  mats, 
which  are  so  highly  jjri/.ed  that  they  cost 
more  than  a  rich  silk  or  satin  dress.  Others 
had  white  shaggy  dresses,  made  from  the 
inner  fibres  of  the  hibiscus,  the  amplitude  of 
which  would  satisfy  the  most  extensive  i)at- 
ronessos  of  crinoline,  and  indulged  in  trains 
equalling  in  length  that  worn  by  those  (lames 
of  England  in  former  days,  while  tlieir  car- 
riage and  air  plainly  showed  that,  whatever 
we  might  think 


w,  they  felt  themselves  supe- 
rior beings."  To  judge  from  tlie  photo- 
graphed portraits  of  these  Samoan  beauties, 
Captain  llood  is  perfectly  right;  they  not 
only  look  well  dressed,  but,  if  anything,  over 
dressed. 

That  this  opinion  was  not  a  rare  one  is 
evident  from  Mr.  Williams's  account  of 
Samoa,  which  he  visited  more  than  thirty 
years  before  Captain  Hood.  The  mission- 
aries' wives  had  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
Samoan  women  to  wrap  their  abundant 
mantles  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  but 
without  success.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Samoan  belles  in  their  turn  tried  to  convince 
the  white  visitors  that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  to  fan  Samon,  i.  e.  to  do  in 
Samoa  as  the  Samoans  do.  Garments  that 
covered  the  whole  of  the  body  might  do  ^vell 
enough  in  the  white  woman's  country,  but 
when  they  came  to  Samoa  they  ought  to 
dress  themselves  like  the  Samoans,  tie  a 
shfiggy  mat  round  the  waist,  coquettishly 
looped  up  on  one  side,  and  anoint  them- 
selves with  scented  oil  and  color  themselves 
with  turmeric;  wear  a  Howeron  the  head  in- 
stead of  a  bonnet,  and  a  necklace  of  flowers 
by  way  of  a  bodice.  Thus  accoutred,  they 
might/o«-rion'a,  i.  e.  strut  about  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  well  dressed,  and  certain 
of  admiration.  There  is  much  to  be  said  tm 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

The  women  wear  their  hair  differently 
fVom  the  men,  generally  cutting  it  rather 
short,  and  combing  it  back.  It  is  then  pow- 
dered with  fine  lime  made  of  burning  coal, 
which  has  the  effect  of  staining  it  of  a  red- 
dish i)urple  hue,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  fashionable  color.  After  this  is  done, 
a  Samoan  belle  merely  twists  a  wreath  of 
Bcarlet  hibiscus  flowers  among  the  hair.  In 
both  sexes  great  pains  are  taken  about  the 
hair,  and  in  order  to  promote  its  growth  in 
after  years  the  head  is  kept  shaved  in  child- 
.'hood,  the  boys  having  a  single  lock  of  hair 
on  one  side,  and  the  girls  one  on  either 
side. 

There  is  a  slight  distinction  of  dressing 
the  hair  in  the  different  islands  of  the 
Samoan  group.  In  some  of  them  the  wo- 
men separate'  the  hair  into  multitudinous  i 


ringlets,  each  bound  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
cut  square  at  the  bottom,  much  like  the  an- 
ciont  Assyrian  fashion.  As  if  to  carry  out 
the  resemblance  still  Ihrther,  the  men  pre- 
serve their  beards,  and  dress  tliem  almost 
exactly  like  those  of  the  figures  on  the  i^iue- 
veh  marbles. 

In  bodily  form  the  women  are  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  men,  the  latter  buinir 
trulv  magnillcent  specimens  of  humanity, 
while  th(!  former  are  rather  short,  nnd 
stoutly  made,  with  features  that  are  plena- 
ing  in  expression,  but  have  otherwise  little 
beauty.  They  arc  as  well  treated  as  in 
Tonga,  and  are  not  expected  to  do  hard 
work.  In  fact,  the  men  seem  to  lake  a 
pride  in  assisting  the  weaker  sex.  Mr. 
I'ritchard  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows; 
—  "We  saw  several  women  sitting  quietly 
in  their  canoe,  whilst  tlieir  cavaliers  swam 
alongside,  towing  them  through  the  surf, 
not  because  they  are  at  all  less  at  home  in 
the  water  than  their  husbands  and  hrotliers, 
as  we  saw  this  afternoon,  when  a  Inrge 
number  of  gi- Is  were  alongside,  who  were  as 
often  swimniiivg  about,  laughing  and  talic- 
ing,  for  about  half-an-hour  al  a  time  in  the 
water,  or  sitting  in  their  boats,  which  tlu-y 
are  constantly  upsetting." 

When  the  husband  ot  a  Samoan  wife  dies, 
his  widow  is  not  sacrificed  at  his  funeral, 
but  is  usually  taken  by  his  brother,  alter 
the  ancient  Jewish  custom.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, by  the  way,  that  many  of  the  lyiosaic 
laws  still  exist  in  full  force  among  the  Sam- 
oans. In  time  of  war  no  male  captives  are 
taken,  all  being  killed.  Their  female  rcla- 
tives,  whether  wives  or  sisters,  are  consid- 
ered as  the  property  of  the  victors,  and 
mostly  become  their  wives.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  women  are  related  to  both 
sides,  and,  as  they  are  by  courtesy  allowed 
to  visit  their  relatives,  all  the  designs  of  one 
side  are  speedily  told  to  the  other.  So, 
whenever  the  principal  chief  prepares  any 
plan  of  action,  some  of  the  women  who 
have  relations  on  the  opposite  side,  immedi- 
ately go  off  and  tell  them  about  the  i)ro- 
posed  movements.  Still,  the  Samoans  seem 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  honor  not  to  take 
advantage  of  this  knowledge,  and  to  allow 
the  enemy  to  execute  his  movements  with- 
out interruption. 

The  women  seem  quite  at  their  ease  in 
warfare,  and  mostly  accompany  their  hus- 
bands to  the  wars,  m  order  to  supply  them 
with  necessaries,  and  to  nurse  them  if  they 
should  be  wounded.  Mr.  Pritchard  says 
that  he  has  seen  them  in  the  heat  of  action, 
carrying  water  to  the  wounded,  and  seem- 
ing to  care  less  for  the  thickly  flying  bullets 
than  the  warriors  themselves. 

Before  passing  to  another  subject,  we 
will  complete  our  notices  of  dress.  The 
reader  may  remembpr  that,  on  page  077  w.ns 
given  a  fail  account  of  the  various  processes 
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by  which  fho  Inner  bark  of  the  paper  mul- 
berry in  miulo  into  Ranncu  •  The  .Sainoans 
employ  tho  same  iiKitlio;!  is  tho  Toiii/ana, 
but  are  even  more  oarefui  in  the  mamii'ac- 
tiire  of  tlio  cloth,  which  is  ir>  groat  recjueHt 
throuj?iii)ut  many  partH  of  P()lyneHia,  and 
can  1)1!  recognized  at  once  by  a  Hkillul  eye. 

The  woinrui  arc  tlie  hoU;  niamifacturers, 
mill  are  wondcirfuliy  Hkilfrl  and  patient  (jver 
tlu'ir  work.  In  the  lir.st  place,  for  the  (incKt 
clolii  they  alwayH  employ  vei-y  young  trcKjH, 
not  more  than  fourteen  to  iifleen  months 
old,  and  only  two  or  throe  inchoH  in  diame- 
ter. They  begin  thcdr  work  by  cutting 
(lowu  the  trees,  p(!eling  oil'  the  bark,  and 
stoiiping  it  for  eight  and  forty  houi-s  in 
w;iter,  so  as  to  enable  tho  rough  outer  bark 
to  bo  removed  from  tho  thin  and  dolicato 
inner  bark.  Tho  well-known  "  bass,"  with 
which  gardeners  tie  up  (lowers,  is  a  familiar 
instanee  of  "  liber,"  or  inner  bark,  procured 
from  tho  lime  tree.  By  constant  beatin", 
thin  Hub.stanco  becomes  greatly  increased  in 
width  and  reduced  in  thickness,  and,  like 
gold  loaf,  it  can  bo  beaten  out  to  almost  any 
extent. 

As  the  strips  of  bark  are  only  ten  or 
twelve  inches  wide,  a  number  of  them  are 
united  by  overlapping  th(i  edges  and  putting 
between  them  arrow-root  dissolved  in  water. 
The  united  pieces,  while  still  wet,  are  again 
beaten,  and  after  a  while  the  two  pieces 
bccomo  incorporated  into  one,  and  all  signs 
of  tho  junction  disapjicar. 

When  a  niece  of  sufficient  size  is  made, 
printing  and  staining  are  tho  next  proc(<.sses. 
Tile  dyes  arc  generally  of  three  kinds,  red, 
brown,  and  yellow.  The  two  first  tints  are 
obtained  from  clays,  and  the  third  from  tho 
ever  useltd  turmeric.  The  women  who 
make  and  jirint  the  cloth  do  not  prepare  the 
dyes,  that  being  a  separate  occupation,  and 
in  these  islands  the  different  professions  are 
strictly  limited  to  certain  families,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  the  castes  in  India.  The 
printing  is  done  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 


Thero  are  in  my  collection  several  speci- 
mens of  Samoan  bark  cloth;  one  Is  very 
lino,  pure  white,  six  feet  long,  by  two  wide, 
and  t,.-namente(l  with  a  fine  fringe  all  round 
it.  Another  is  thicker  and  strongi^r,  being 
made  of  four  layers  of  bark,  one  ijlaced 
upon  tho  other.  In  some  places  the  junc- 
tion has  not  been  complet(!d,  and  the  differ- 
(iut  layers  are  quite  (listinct;.  It  measures 
rather  nun-e  tlian  seven  feet  in  length  and 
three  foot  ten  inches  in  width.  It  has  a 
deep-colored  border  al)out  eightcicn  inclies 
in  width,  composed  of  a  diamond  pattern 
imjjressed  upon  a  number  of  p(!rpendicular 
parallel  lines  and  dots.  This  border  is  a 
light  red  in  color,  and  upon  it  are  several 
circles  of  dark  brown.    Cn-cles  of  a  similar 


ciple  that  IS  employed  in  rubbing  brasses  in 
this  country.  The  pattern  is  made  by  fas- 
tening the  ffoxible  ribs  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf 
on  a  board.  When  tho  ribs  are  (piitc  hard 
and  dry  the  cloth  is  stretched  over  tliem, 
and  the  dye  rubbed  over  it  with  a  stiff 
brush,  so  that  it  only  adheres  to  those  parts 
of  the  cloth  which  press  against  tho  raised 
pattern  below.  For  patterns  of  a  larger 
description  a  softer  bark  is  used,  which  holds 
a  quantity  of  color. 


kind  are  scattered  over  tho  uncolored  por- 
tion of  the  robe,  which  is  of  a  creamy  yellow 
hue. 

Tho  third  specimen  is  still  thicker,  and 
larger.  It  is  seven  feet  square,  and  has 
been  completely  covered  on  the  outside 
with  the  clay  pigment,  which  has  been  put 
on  so  thickly  as  to  make  the  fabric  compara- 
tively stiff".  Two  broad  bands  of  deep  black 
are  drawn  across  it  so  as  to  divide  it  into 
three  equal  portions,  and  in  each  division 
are  four  patterns  also  drawn  in  black,  very 
inueh  resembling  the  "broad  arrow"  used 
in  the  government  mark  of  En>,'land. 

In  tho  second  illustration  on  jiage  1D12  are 
shown  the  successive  processes  of  convert- 
ing the  bark  into  cloth.  In  the  foreground 
and  at  the  ri<jht  hand  are  seen  some  Women 
kneeling  in  the  stream,  engaged  in  scraping 
the  liber  to  free  it  from  every  partich;  of  the 
outer  bark.  One  woman  is  examining  a 
piece  against  tho  light,  to  see  whether  it  is 
quite  clean.  Behind  them,  and  toward  the 
left  centre  of  the  illustration  are  more  wo- 
men, some  of  them  beating  and  scraping 
the  bark  with  the  square  mallets  which 
have  been  already  described  when  treating 
of  Tonga,  and  another  is  busily  emploved 
in  joining  two  pieces  with  arrow-root.  Just 
above  them  is  another  woman  engaged  in 
the  more  skilful  part  of  the  manufacture,  i. 
e.  printing  by  rubbing  dye  over  the  cloth 
when  laid  on  the  pattern  board,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  boards  themselves  are  given,  in 
order  to  show  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  pattern 
upon  them.  In  the  distance,  the  other  wo- 
men are  seen  hanging  the  still  wet  cloth  up 
to  dry. 
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It  was  mentioned  on  page  1014,  that  women 
when  captured  in  war  become  the  absolute 
property  of  those  who  take  them;  we  will 
therefore  devote  a  short  space  to  warfare 
among  the  Samoans,  omitting  those  charac- 
teristics in  which  it  resembles  war  among 
the  other  Polynesian  tribes,  which  have 
already  been  described. 

The  causes  of  war  may  mostly  be  reduced 
to  four;  namely,  the  desire  of  political  su- 
premacy, disputed  succession  to  chieftain- 
ship, revenge  for  the  murder  of  a  chief,  and 
infringement  of  the  strange  marriage  laws 
of  the  Samoans. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  always  rank- 
ling. Each  island  is  divided  into  several 
districts,  and  when  one  begins  to  show  signs 
of  special  prosperity,  another  is  sure  to  take 
umbrage  at  it  and  go  to  war  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  "Malo,"  or  political  supremacy. 
One  example  of  such  a  war  occurred  only  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Apolo. 

Manono,  one  of  the  three  districts  into 
which  it  is  divided,  held  the  supremacy,  and 
the  chiefs  felt  indignant  because  another 
district,  Aftna,  was  prospering  under  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries.  The  chiefs  of 
Manono  therefore  began  to  oppress  Aina 
by  making  continual  demands  of  property 
and  food.  Still,  in  spite  of  their  exactions, 
the  district  would  persist  in  flourishing;  it 
made  and  sold  more  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  sold 
it  for  more  hatchets,  calico,  and  other  Euro- 
f>ean  treaRtirea,  than  the  other  districts, 
^he  Manono  chiefs  were  naturally  indig- 


nant that  when  they  went  to  a  subject  dis- 
trict they  found  it  better  cultivated  and 
richer  than  their  own,  and  construed  the 
inferiority  which  they  could  not  but  feel 
into  an  intentional  insult  on  the  part  of 
Aana.  So  they  proclaimed  the  people  of 
Aana  to  be  rebels,  and  made  war  againet 
them. 

Such  a  cause  of  war,  absurd  as  it  may  be, 
and  subversive  of  all  real  progress,  is  intel- 
ligible, and  to  be  explained  by  the  petty 
jealousies  of  human  nature,  which  is  too 
prone  to  feel  itself  personally  hurt  at  the 
prosperity  of  another.  Vengeance  for  a 
murdered  chief  is  intelligible,  and  so  is  a 
war  for  succession ;  but  the  last  cause  needs 
some  explanation. 

By  the  laws  of  Samoa,  a  woman  once  a 
wife  is  always  a  wife,  even  though  she  may 
be  put  away  by  her  husband.  The  Samoan 
chiefs  claim  the  right  of  marrying  as  many 
wives  as  they  choose,  and  putting  them 
away  as  often  as  they  like.  Indeed,  a  man 
often  marries  a  girl  merely  for  the  sake  of 
her  dower  of  mats  and  other  property.  But 
even  after  he  has  put  away  a  wife,  he  still 
considers  her  as  his  own  chattel;  and  if  any 
other  chief  takes  her  to  his  house,  war  is 
at  once  declared  against  him.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  the  original  husband  cares 
nothing  about  the  morality  of  the  wife 
whom  ne  has  put  away,  but  only  for  the  in- 
sult offered  to  himself  by  taking  his  prop- 
erty. Such  cast-oflf  wives  mostly  attacli 
themselves    to   the   Eala-tele,   or  "visiting 
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houso,  Icadinj?  most  Imtnoriil  lives,  and  mny 
do  80  without  inciirrinj?  any  resentment 
from  tlinir  former  himhanrl.  Hut  let  them 
mnrry  iinother,  and  vengeance  immediately 
follows  the  inNiilt. 

Hofore  the  introdu(!tion  of  flrc^-iirms,  the 
prineipid  weapons  of  Hiimoa  were  the  spear 
ami  the  eliih.  The  older  chiefs  have  a  rooted 
olijection  to  the  musket,  and,  iiito  Hotspur's 
fi)|),  hiivo  not  been  particularly  willing  to 
tiiko  the  Held  since  that  "viilanous  salt- 
potro"  has  come  into  vogue.  Muskets, 
say  the.v,  are  weapons  for  boys;  clubs  for 
men.  They  have  some  reason  to  complain 
of  the  bullets,  which,  as  they  say,  do  not 
know  chii^fs,  because  their  towering  head- 
drnsHCH  make  them  so  conspicuous  that  (hey 
atlbrd  excellent  marks  to  the  enemy;  and  if 
by  chance  one  of  their  opponents  should 
have  even  a  moderate  notion  of  taking  aim, 
their  chance  of  coming  safely  out  of  the 
buttle  would  bo  a  very  small  one. 

The  clubs  used  in  Samoa  are  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  their  make,  and  the 
polish  and  finish  with  which  the  native 
carver  loves  to  ornament  them.  Some  of 
them  are  short,  used  for  one  hand,  and  made 
just  like  the  steel  maces  of  European  chiv- 
alry. Others  are  almost  exactly  like  the 
club  No.  1,  figured  on  page  94i).  The  exam- 
ple which  is  given  in  the  illustration  enti- 
tled "  Club,"  on  page  1018,  is  drawn  from  a 
specimen  in  my  collection,  and  belonged  to 
the  same  chief  who  owned  the  war  mat  and 
feather  headdress  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  five  feet  in  length,  and  very 
heavy,  so  that  none  but  a  very  powerful 
man  can  use  it.  As  it  has  seen  much  work, 
it  lias  been  battered  about,  the  wood  of  the 
head  cracked,  and  the  carving  defaced.  I 
have  therefore  had  it  drawn  as  it  was  when 
new. 

As  a  rule  the  clubs  of  Tonga,  Samoa,  Fiji, 
and  other  Polynesian  groups  can  hardlv  be 
definitely  referred  to  any  one  of  them.  The 
commerce  which  passes  between  them  has 
caused  an  interchange  of  weapons  as  well 
as  of  peaceful  commodities,  so  that  the  two 
distinct  races  which  inhabit  Fiji  and  the 
T()nj;au  and  Samoan  group  use  weapons 
which  are  almost  identical.  Thus  the  ser- 
rated club  which  has  just  been  mentioned  is 
equally  used  in  New  Guinea,  Fiji,  and  Sa- 
moa, the  pattern  having  been  found  a  con- 
venient one,  and  so  transmitted  from  one 
island  to  the  other. 

The  spears,  again,  have  a  great  similitude, 
and  are  armed  with  barbs,  the  best  beinjr 
tipped  with  the  tail-bone  of  the  sting-ray. 
In  former  days,  when  a  warrior  had  pierced 
an  enemy  with  his  spear,  he  tried  to  lift  him 
trom  the  ground  upon  it;  and  if  he  were 
unable  to  do  so,  he  was  generally  assisted 
by  several  of  his  comrades,  who  all  thrust 
tlieir  spears  into  his  body,  lifted  him  in  the 
air,  and  bore  him  aloft  in  triumph,  not  ^ar- 
"ig  wiiether  he  were  alive  or  dead. 


One  weapon,  however,  deems  to  be  pecid- 
M  V*  '^'"'""''  *'"'  '»««  •'"*'»  mentioned  by 
Mariner.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  gauntlets 
made  ot  cocoa-nut  fibre,  on  tlu!  iu.-^ide  of 
which  are  fixed  several  rows  of  sharks' 
teeth,  set  edgewise.  In  fact,  this  weapon  ia 
made  exactly  on  the  primdple  of  the  ter- 
rible "  tiger-claw"  of  India,  and  in  iiK.tided 
lor  the  purpose  of  ripping  up  nii  a<lv.;iHary, 
the  abdomen  being  the  part  that  is  lUwavH 
attacked,  both  by  the  Samoan  and  the  Hin- 
doo. 

One  chief,  who  was  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, even  for  a  Samoan,  always  fou'dit 
with  these  terrible  gauntlets.  "  lie  used 
them,  however,  in  a  different  manner,  and 


ilisdained  to  tear  open  the  body  of  his  an- 
tagonist. As  all  the  points  of  the  teeth  are 
directed  backward,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  who  is  grasped  by  these  irauntlets  to 
tear  himself  away.  The  gigantic  cliief  was 
accustomed  to  rush  at  one  of  the  enemy 
seize  him  with  his  gauntleted  band,  fliiig 
hini  on  his  face,  place  one  foot  on  the  small 
of  his  back,  grasp  him  by  the  head  and 
bend  him  forcibly  upward  so  as  to  break  his 
some.  This  was  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
able-bodied  men  If,  however,  ho  seized  a 
small  man,  he  merely  threw  the  victim 
across  his  knee,  broke  his  back,  and  flung 
his  dying  foe  on  the  ground.  The  illustra- 
tion on  page  1025  is  taken  from  a  beautiful 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  United 
Service  Museum. 

In  order  to  guard  themselves  against 
these  weapons,  the  Samoan  warriors  gird 
themselves  with  a  verv  broad  and  thick  belt 
made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  wide  enough  to 
rea(!h  from  the  arm  to  the  hip.  It  is  not 
rpnte  long  enough  to  encircle  the  bodv,  but 
is  worn  mostly  on  the  left  side,  that  being 
the  side  most  exposed  to  the  enemy. 

One  of  these  belts,  in  my  collection,  is 
two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  so  that  when 
fastened  round  the  waist  it  leaves  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  right  side  exjiosed.  It 
18  made  by  taking  a  number  of  plaited  cords, 
and  passing  them  over  two  sticks,  so  that  all 
the  cords  are  parallel  to  each  other.  They 
are  then  bound  firmly  together  by  strings  of 
twisted  fibre,  which  pass  under  and  over 
each  alternately,  and  make  a  very  strong 
armor,  through  which  the  dreaded  sharks' 
teeth  cannot  make  their  way. 

Sometimes  the  Samoan  warrior  seems  to 
have  been  mistrustful  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
belt,  and  to  have  feared  the  eftect.s  of  the 
shark's  teeth  on  his  naked  arms  and  le^s 
There  is  in  the  collection  of  the  United 
Service  Museum  a  complete  suit  of  armor, 
most  ingeniously  made  out  of  fibre,  and  ao 
formed  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
body  and  limbs.  It  is  in  two  portions,  the 
upper  being  put  on  as  a  coat,  and  the  lower 
as  trousers.     By  the  sides  of  the  armor,  o 

!••  • I .■>'•■  t-iiimi  .-KeteiicB,  .-iiioiviiig  (,:^ 

an  enlarged  scale  the  patterns  of  the  plaiting. 
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There  is  no  definite  army  among  the 
Samoans,  each  man  being  considered  as  a 
soldier,  and  having  his  weapons  always  at 
hand.  Ho  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  nailed 
out  by  bis  (^liief,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  troubles 
liimself  \ .  ry  little  about  the  cause  of  the 
war,  only  concerning  himself  to  tight  in  the 
train  of  his  chief.  The  Samoans  are  a  brave 
race,  and,  if  properly  led  and  taught  the 
veriest  rudiments  of  discipline,  would  make 
good  soldiers.  As  it  is,  however,  no  Samoan 
warrior  Iii:;ht8  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
movemtMits  are  directed  in  accordance  with 
a  detlnite  plan,  or  that  he  will  be  supported 
by  others.  Pie  does  not  feel  himself  a  sira- 
)iie  unit  among  many,  but  has  to  look  out 
for  himself,  to  select  his  own  adversary,  to 
advance  when  he  thinks  he  can  do  so  witli 
advantage,  to  run  away  when  he  feels  him- 
self getting  into  undue  peril. 

Whenever  a  few  Samoans  have  put  them- 
selves under  the  guidance  of  a  white  man, 
they  have  always  repelled  their  foes.  In 
one  such  ease,  twenty  men  drove  off  a  body 
of  five  hundred  enemies,  flushed  witli  success 
and  bloodshed.  Both  parties  were  armed 
with  muskets,  but  the  regular  though  insig- 
nificant volleys  of  the  twenty  men  so  com- 
pletely disorganized  the  five  hundred  un- 
disciplined foes,  that  the  latter  dared  not 
attack  the  little  stone  wall,  five  feet  high 
and  twenty-five  yards  long,  behind  which 
the  defenders  were  lying. 

Had  the  latter  been  left  to  their  own  de- 
vices, they  would  have  fired  all  their  pieces 
at  once,  and  been  left  with  unloaded  mus- 
kets at  the  mercy  of  their  foes.  But  being 
taught  always  to  keep  half  their  muskets 
loaded,  they  had  always  a  volley  ready  for 
their  enemies,  who  were  utterly  discomfited 
at  their  reception,  and  at  last  were  only  too 
glad  to  escape  as  they  best  could,  with  the 
loss  of  many  men. 

The  position  of  a  neutral  is  not  at  all  a 
pleasant  one  in  Samoa,  as.  in  case  either 
side  should  appear  to  be  likely  to  win  the 
day,  those  of  the  losing  side  who  happen  to 
be  friendly  with  the  unfortunate  neutral 
make  a  point  of  stripping  him  of  all  his 
property,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Those  Europeans  who 
know  the  native  customs  always  erect  bai'ri- 
cades  whenever  war  parties  come  near  them, 
knowing  that  they  stand  in  equal  danger 
from  friends  or  foes. 

When  a  chief  decides  on  going  to  war,  he 
calls  out  all  the  warriors  in  his  district. 
Though  there  is  no  real  discipline  of  the 
soldiers,  there  is  at  all  events  some  sem- 
blance of  order  in  their  arrangement.  Each 
town  has  its  definite  plnce,  and  the  inhahi- 
tants  would  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  another  town  to  take  the  place  which 
thev  consider  as  their  own.  The  most  hon- 
orable post  is  in  front,  and,  though  it  is  a 

»-»^of    f\P     f1rt*.'«n»      C4-      !^     -«     U« ^— ,l,li    4-1 i.     ic    _ 
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man  belonging  to  any  town  privileged  to 


lead  the  war  were  placed  in  the  rear,  he 
would  probably  desert  to  the  enemy,  in 
fact,  a  vast  amount  of  desertion  docs  take 
place,  and  by  means  of  the  deserters  and  the 
women,  both  parties  know  tolerably  well  the 
designs  of  their  antagonists.  Th'e  idea  of 
conceiving,  maturing  a  plan,  keeping  it 
secret,  and  then  suddenly  acting  oa  it, 
seems  never  to  have  entered  the  mind  of 
the  Samoan  chiefs. 

Though  the  vanguard  is  the  post  of  dan- 
ger as  well  as  of  honor,  it  is  greatly  coveted 
for  it  is  also  the  post  of  profit  both  in  peace 
and  war.  The  inhabitants  of  the  privileged 
towns  claim  the  largest  share  at  the  feasts, 
and  generally  rule  the  district  in  which  they 
live.  As  all  the  Samoans  dress  much  alike 
and  speak  the  same  language,  they  are 
obliged  to  wear  a  sort  of  uniform,  by  which 
they  shall  know  friends  from  foes.  In  the 
(;ase  of  warriors,  the  hair  is  dressed  in  some 
strange  way,  or  a  white  shell  is  hung  round 
the  neck,  or  a  strip  of  cloth  tied  round  the 
arm,  these  symbols  being  changed  every 
three  or  four  days,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
enemy  fiom  imitating  them. 

When  canoes  unite  under  one  leader,  they 
hang  out  symbols  of  a  similar  character, 
such  as  bunches  of  leaves,  strips  of  matting, 
or  even  a  sort  of  flag  made  of  native  mat- 
ting, and  having  painted  on  it  the  rude  fig- 
ure of  some  animal,  such  as  a  pig,  a  dog,  or 
a  bird.  True  to  the  independent  nature  of 
Samoan  warriors,  the  two  men  who  respec- 
tively command  the  land  and  the  sea  forces 
never  think  of  consulting  together,  and 
acting  in  concert  together,  but'  each  does 
what  he  thinks  best  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  In  the  case  already  mentioned, 
where  twenty  Aiina  men  repulsed  five  hun- 
dred of  the  Savaiis,  the  latter  miglit  have 
been  cut  off  to  a  man.  While  they  were 
kept  in  check  by  the  twenty  disciplined 
warriors,  a  fleet  of  Aana  canoes  appeared  of! 
the  shore ;  and,  if  the  commander  had  only 
landed  his  men,  a  most  thorough  example 
would  have  been  made  of  the  invaders.  But 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  force, 
and  so  allowed  the  enemy  to  esjcapo  without 
even  attempting  to  stop  them. 

The  student  of  anthropology  always  finds 
that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  manners 
and  customs  wonderfully  resemble  each 
other  in  principle,  though  they  may  be  mod- 
ified in  detail  by  the  accident  of  time  and 
place.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
many  of  the  Samoan  laws  are  identical  with 
those  given  by  Moses,  though  there  is  nopiw- 
sibllity  that  any  geographical  connection 
could  ever  have  taken  place  between  Poly- 
nesia and  Sinai. 

Warfare  is  carried  on  at  the  present  day 
in  Samoa  just  as  the  scriptures  tell  us  it  used 
to  be  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  as  Homer 
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DEFIANCE  OV  BATTLE. 


challenge  and  abuse  each  other  in  good  set 
terms,  each  boasting  of  his  own  prowess 
depreciatmg  that  of  the  adversary,  and 
threatening  after  he  has  killed  his  enemv 
to  dishonor  his  corpse  in  some  way.  Thus 
we  find  that  when  David  had  accepted  the 
challenge  of  Goliath,  before  they  proceeded 
to  action  they  reviled  each  other,  Goliath 
threatening  to  give  David's  flesh  unto  the 
'■fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  " 
ami  David  retorting  in  almost  the  same 
words,  but  adding  that  he  would  do  the 
same  by  the  bodies  of  the  whole  array. 

Thus,  in  the  old  Homeric  story,  where 
TJIyssos  flings  his  spear  at  Socus,  he  uses 
almost  exactly  the  same  formula  of  words:— 

"Ah,  wretcli!  no  father  shall  thy  corpse  compose 
Tliy  (lying  eye  no  tender  mother  clone ; 
But  hungry  birds  sh.all  tear  tho.io  balli  invav 
And  hovering  vultures   scream   around    their 
prey. 
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Thus,  the  Fijian  warrior  defies  his  enemv 
in  words  before  he  proceeds  to  blows,  threat- 
ening to  bake  and  eat  his  body  and  make  a 
drinking-cup  of  his  scull.  Thus,  the  Samoan 
war  parties  always  think  it  necessary  to 
pause  and  defy  each  other  in  words  before 
they  proceed  to  blows.  For  example,  when 
the  Manono  and  Aana  men  fought  in  the 
struggle  which  has  just  been  described,  thev 
exchanged  threats  and  injurious  epithela 
wonderfully  like  the  "  winged  words  "of  the 
Homeric  warriors,  the  sentiment  bein<»  iden- 
tical, though  the  imagery  is  necessarily  dif- 
ferent. The  illustration  Jfo.  1,  on  pao-e  1027 
shows  the.se  Samoan  warriors  exclTanffino^ 
defiance  with  their  foes.  °    ° 

"You  banana-eating   Manono    men    be 
your  throats  consumed  by  Moso." 

''Ye  cocoa-nut  eating  Aana  nien,  be  vour 
tongues  wasted."  ^ 

his'dSliT"'^  ^^""^  ^^^'''  P'°  ^^^^  *'°™^^  *"' 
"Roast  that  Atuaking  who  is  about  to  die 

by  ray  spear;"  and  so  on  adinjinitum. 
These  war  parties  aflford  excellent  oppor- 
umtie-s  of  studying  the  dress  and  ornaments 

of  the  Samoans.    It  is  thought  a  point  of 

SiZ  7''^  "T'  ^^  ^''^  the"  AmeriS  In- 
dians, to  go  in.to  action  in  the  fullest  dress 
and  decorated  with  every  ornament  that  can 
tZT'^^\'°  that  the  headdress  and 
general  accoutrements  of  a  chief  when  en- 

SpAI  T  ^l"  '"•■«  *«  ^^  "^0  best  ex- 
amples that  can  be  seen. 

The  proceedings   that  take  nlace  aftor  n 
battle  are  well  de'scribed  by  Mr   Site  lard 

chLfS  i.  1  P^'^fe'^ce  of  the  assembled 
ciiieis  and  people,  when  the  heroes  are  in- 

dmdualy  tdianked,  and  their  gereSm-owess 

and  daring  publicly  acknowledged     The  ev 

■temont  of  the  successful  warrior  is  intonse 

ftSv'  ^•^'"'■?  t'^^.-hiefs  with  his  bS-' 

Ills;  UOnnv.    n.inoi-irKv     ;«    ■"■!,-    '    " 
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body,  throwing  his  club  high  in  the  air,  and 
catching  it  behind  his  back  or  between  his 
legs;  sometimes  himself  carrying  his  dead 
enemy's  head,  sometimes  dancini  round  a 
comrade  who  carries  it  for  him,  all  the  while 
shoutin- m  his  loudest  voice  'Ou  te  mau 
tangatat  Ou  te  mau  tangatal '  ('  I  have  mv 
man,  I  have  my  man! ')"  ^ 

nf  Tl\^°i!"".  Samoan  this  is  the  realization 
fi;  ,  ^'g*^*!?*  ambition,  to  be  thus  publiclv 
thanked  By  the  chief  for  slaying  an  enemy  n 
mortal  combat,  as  he  careers  before  his  com- 
rades  with  the  reeking  head  of  his  foe  in  one 
hand,  and  his  club  in  the  other. 

"Then,  again,  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
he  returns  to  his  village,  to  hear  his  com- 
panions rehearse  the  exploit,  and  the  girls 
pronounce  him'toa'i.  e.  brave;  then  ft  is 
you  see  in  their  very  perfection  the  com'- 
placent  dignity  and  latent  pride  that  lurk 
within  that  brown-skinned  islander.  As  he 
assumes  an  air  of  unconscious  disregard  of 
the  praises  his  deeds  evoke,  you  see  the 
sublime  and  the  ludicrous  neatly  blendino- 

exclaims, '  Funa  mai  si  ruluil '  ('Woman 
hand  me  a  cigar.')  This  modest  little  order 
18  at  once  pretty  and  pert,  dignified  and 
careless,  when  it  falls  from  the  lips  of  a  hero 
or  a  beau.  And  proud  is  the  girl  who  hands 
It  to  him;  she  has  but  one  ambition  then  to 
become  his  wile,  even  with  the  certainty 
another^  ^^  ^^^^  "^^"  ^  ™°"*'^  ^^^ 

tbP  oSZ^^n  ^""^'^^  Jiave  been  paraded  before 
the  chiefs,  tliey  are  piled  up  in  the  malae  or 
open  space  m  the  centre  of  the  town,  thi 
head  of  the  greatest  chief  slain  being  placed 
uppermost.  If  among  the  visitors  there  are 
any  relatives  of  the  slain,  they  claim  the 
heads  and  bury  them,  or  send  them  back  o 
the  comrades  of  the  deceased.  The  un- 
claimed heads  are  buried  together  in  the 
malae.  Any  bodies  that  may"be  recognized 
are  also  buried  bv  their  friends,  while'those 
who  have  no  relations  among  the  visitors 
are  left  to  rot  and  make  food  for  the  <Cl 

Ihe  relations  are  careful  to  burf  the 
bodies  they  id  ntify,  lest  their  spirits  should 
haunt  them  or  wander  about  the  field  of 
battle  disconsolate  and  mournful,  lamentint. 
the  fate  which  left  their  bodies  to  rot  or  to 
be  eaten  by  the  dogs.  I  have  often  heard 
the  natives  say,  'Hear  that  spirit  moanin- 
I  am  cold  1 1  am  cold! '  when  a  stormy  nigfit 
has  thrown  its  darkness  and  poured  its  tor- 

bnmo ''In '"rr^^  ^"'^'"f  ^'»d  over  the 
attle-held.  It  was  vain  to  tell  them  that 
tlie  noise  they  heard  was  merely  the  crcakin"- 
hoi^hs  or  the  pelting  rain;  to  them  it  wal 
dea!rei^4^H'"'  '^^  «Pi"t  of  the  unburied 

The  feelings  of  vanity  are  so  acute  in  a 
Samoan  warrior  that  he  will  do  almost  any- 
tiling  to  procure  annlansn  nt  Hmoo  r,y...f;,.-„^ 
after  a  battle.  One  man  who  had  faiied'to 
kiu  an  enemy  was  greatly  annoyed  with 
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himself  at  having  misaed  the  public  applause 
which  he  had  hoped  to  gain,  and  hit  upon 
another  modes  of  obtaining  a  sort  of  celebrity. 
He  cut  off  the  great  toes  of  a  dead  enemy 
whose  head  had  already  been  taken,  and 
with  these  toes  in  his  mouth  paraded  before 
the  chiefs  as  if  he  had  taken  a  head.  Fi  nding 
that  this  novel  act  excited  admiration,  he 
became  so  excited  that  he  ate  the  toes,  even 
without  cooking  them,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people. 

Such  an  act  as  this  might  induce  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  the  Samoans,  like  many 
Polynesians,  are  cannibals.  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  they  are  not  so.  After  a 
battle  they  will  sometimes  cook  and  eat  a 
human  body,  but  this  is  done  as  an  act  of 
disgrace,  and  not  as  a  gratification  of  the 
appetite.  In  one  instance,  a  young  woman 
whose  father  had  been  killed  in  battle  ob- 
tained a  scalp  that  had  belonged  to  the 
enemy.  She  first  burned  it  to  ashes,  then 
beat  it  to  powder,  and  scattered  the  dust 
on  the  fire  over  which  she  cooked  her  pro- 
visions. 

After  a  decisive  battle,  the  chiefs  of  the 
beaten  side  come  humbly  before  their  vic- 
torious antagonists, carrying  firewood,  stones 
and  pieces  of  bamboo.  They  lay  their  bur- 
dens before  the  principal  chief,  and  prostrate 
themselves  on  the  ground,  lying  there  in 
silence.  Should,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  victors  be  willing  to  accept  the  submis- 
sion, the  prostrate  chiefs  are  told  to  rise  and 
return  home;  but  if  they  should  not  be 
satisfied,  the  men  are  clubbed  where  they 
lie,  while  the  people  whom  they  represent 
suffer  all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare. 

The  firewood,  stones,  and  bamboo  are  con- 
sidered as  emblems  of  the  utterly  abject 
state  to  which  the  bearers  have  been  reduced. 
The  stones,  being  the  material  with  which 
the  native  ovens  are  made,  signify  that  those 
who  deposit  them  at  the  feet  of  the  victors 
give  themselves  up  to  be  baked  and  eaten  by 
the  conquerors.  The  firewood  represents 
the  material  with  which  the  ovens  are  heated, 
and  the  bamboo  serves  as  a  double  symbol. 
In  the  first  place,  the  knives  with  which  the 
Samoans  cut  up  their  food  were  always 
made  of  bamboo  before  the  use  of  iron  was 
introduced  by  Europeans ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  instruments  by  which  torture  was 
inrticted  on  prisoners  by  cruel  captors  were 
made  of  the  same  material. 

Whe!i  the  conquered  party  are  pardoned, 
they  enter  the  house  of  the  chief,  kiss  his 
feet,  and  present  him  with  fine  mats,  bark 
cloth,  food,  and  similar  property.  This  cere- 
mony is  called  Ifonga,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed on  other  occasions.  For  example, 
during  the  war  between  Manono  and  Aftna, 
two  of  the  mosi.  influential  chiefs  of  the 
latter  party  took  umbrage  at  some  slight, 
either  real  or  fancied,  and  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  Desertion  of  this  nature  is  quite  a 
common  event  in    "Samoan  warfare,  inas- 


much as  the  chiefs  are  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  are  bound  to- 
gether  by  the  slightest  of  ties.  In  fact,  the 
condition  of  these  islanders  much  resembles 
that  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in  the  old 
times,  when  it  was  hardly  possible  to  wage 
a  regular  war  on  account  of  the  rival  jealous- 
ies  of  the  different  chiefs,  besides  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  among  the  members  of  each 
clan. 

Besides,  as  in  the  old  Scottish  clans,  there 
is  no  discipline  by  which  even  the  men  are 
bound  together.  Each  man  serves  as  long 
as  he  chooses,  and  no  longer.  If  he  thinks 
himself  slighted,  or  if  his  crops  at  home 
have  to  be  got  in,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
shouldering  his  club,  and  going  oft'  to  his 
own  village;  nor  is  there  any  law  by  which 
he  can  be  punished  for  so  doing.  In  the 
war  to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  a  vast 
number  of  the  Savaii  allies  of  Manono  had 
gone  off  to  their  own  plantations. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
obtaining  the  Malo,  or  sovereignty,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  deserters  should  do  hom- 
age to  Manono,  and  be  replaced  in  state  in 
their  homes,  which  they  were  supposed  to 
hold  under  Manono  as  vassals  in  charge. 
If  they  could  take  possession  without  being 
attacked  by  the  opposing  party,  they  were 
supposed  to  have  asserted  their  rights. 

Accordingly,  a  great  ceremony  was  pro- 
jected. The  Manono  chiefs  recalled  all  the 
allies  who  had  escaped  from  the  war, 
ostensibly  to  look  after  their  plantations, 
but  in  reality  because  they  had  a  strong 
objection  to  bullets,  and  summoned  them  to 
bring  the  produce  of  their  plantations  to  a 
great  "fono,"  or  discussion.  Accordingly, 
they  all  came  back,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  the  feast  which  accompanies  such  a 
"  fono."  The  two  deserting  chiefs  were  in- 
troduced to  the  assembly,  and  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  Ifonga  as  a  matter  of 
form.  Next  they  had  to  be  safely  installed 
in  their  own  villages.  With  one  of  them 
this  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  as 
the  whole  district  was  deserted.  So  the 
chief  was  taken  there  in  triumph,  escorted 
by  thirty  or  forty  canoes,  and  formally  in- 
stalled in  his  own  domains^  as  vassal  to 
Manono,  and  therefore  acknowledging  the 
right  of  Malo  to  belong  to  that  district.  He 
had  no  followers  with  him,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  he  left  the  place  and  returned  to  !Ma- 
nono.  Still,  the  transaction  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  time  during  which  he  held  his 
domain  not  being  of  any  importance.  The 
reader  may  be  glad  to  know  that  this  chief 
suffered  tlie  usual  fate  of  renegades,  being 
received  at  first  with  great  ceremony,  ana 
made  much  of,  and  afterward  sinking  into 
utter  obscurity. 

As  to  the  other  chief,  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  installation.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  he  having  been  one  of  the  most 
influential  leaders,  all  the  united  forces  of 
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i    from    the  war, 


the  two  distncts,  A4na  and  Atua,  were  en- 
camped m  and  about  the  place,  and  if  he  had 
been  taken  there  he  would  not  only  have 
been  attacked,  but  the  Invading  party  would 
probably  have  been  repelled  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  other  two  districts.  So  after 
much  deliberation,  it  waa  determined  that 
he  should  be  installed  at  a  convenient  sea 
son,  but  that  the  precise  time  for  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  need  not  for  the  present 
be  nxed  upon. 

Sometimes  a  couple  of  chiefs  quarrel,  and 
instead  of  going  to  war,  fight  it  out  them- 
selves with  their  clubs.  They  display  great 
dexterity  in  fencing  and  guarding,  as  well 
as  striking,  and  are  watched  intently  by  the 
spectators.  Theyaio  usually  parted  before 
they  do  any  serious  harm  to  each  other 
because  in  case  either  were  killed,  or  even 
seriously  injured,  a  war  of  vengeance  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 
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COMPARATIVELT  little  is  knowH  of  the 
native  laws  of  Samoa,  which,  like  all  similar 
institutions,  are  always  on  the  change,  and 
of  late  years  have  been  almost  forgotten  bv 
reason  of  the  presence  of  Europeans  in  the 
islands.  We  find,  however,  from  several 
travellers,  especially  from  those  who  have 
ived  among  the  Samoans  as  missionaries, 
that  a  tolerably  well-defined  code  of  laws  is 
recognized,  and  administered  by  the  chief 
and  his  councillors. 

Murder  for  example,  was  punishable  by 
death;  and  this  was  so  well  known  that 
when  one  man  murdered  another,  he  and 
all  his  fomily  generally  fled  to  another  dis- 
trict, where  they  were  sure  of  protection. 
It  was  necessary  that  all  the  family  should 
accompany  the  murderor,  because  the  rela- 
tives  of  the  slain  man  might  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  any  relation  of  the  mur- 
derer. Practically,  the  punishment  for  mur- 
der resolved  Itself  into  a  heavy  fine.  The 
ugitive  necessarily  left  behind  him  his  plan- 
tations, his  house,  and  other  property,  all  of 

t'lT  T^^^  ^y  *«  ^•^^«^'  Sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  property  was  confiscated, 
he  house  burned  down,  the  plantation  devaa- 
[  tated  and  a  message  sent  to  the  murderer 
tiathe  nnght  never  return  to  his  own  vil- 
S;hm,T'''"^'  h«^^<^^er,  this  extreme 
punishment   was   commuted   for   a  heavv 

SlTfi  ''^  ^^•"•^'^  consisted  in  giving  a 
feast  to  the  entire  village.  ^ 

rrimTi "'""  ^  fru't  tree  was  held  to  be  a 

ciirao  deserving  of  heavy  punishment;  and 

owns  speaking  disrespectfully  to  a  chief 

estroying  a  fence,  or  behaving  rudelv  to 

hW,  «""«"«  y  graduated  scale  of  pun- 
tZltn..TT^\'^^'^'^  t>^«  offence  was 
sea  hm.?^  •  %*'^''"*^''J^«'  sentenced  to 
unoiTni/^  front  of  the  chief  and  his 
een?  ir^  i^^^  ^y^  '^'^^^  "^  »  cruelly  pun- 

Igent   root.      SomRtimoa    hp.    „..^»    „ui:i_5    " 

n«88  and  catch  a  certain  number  of  times, 


one  of  the  prickly  sea-urchins,  which  are 
covered  witfi  slender  spikes,  ^  shan,"! 

bfifi^  rt*ll''"l^  ^  Kl^«-  Sometimes 
InHi^ia  f  ^^^^  ^'*  ^^^  ^^"*»  «harp  stones 
until  his  face  was  covered  with  blood. 

Ihese  punishments  were  usually  inflicted 

^rli.  ""^  "^^  ^  f  ""^"^^  '^*  °f  penalties  for 
graver  oflFences.  In  some  cases  the  oflender 
was  hi:ng  by  the  feet  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree  or  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  and  set 
nJ%  I'"'''»'ng  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun. 
One  of  the  severest,  as  well  as  most  degrad- 
ing punishments  consisted  in  taking  a  pole 
cut  trom  a  very  prickly  tree,  tying  together 
the  culprit's  feet  and  hands,  slingini  him 
on  the  polo  as  pigs  are  slung  when  they  are 
being  taken  to  tSe  oveu,  and  carrying  him 

hVoffeSde"  ''  ""'^^^  '^^^''  -'"'^  ^- 

PnJJ?!f«*!f^'"^  1-?^  -P^""*  .''^  ^^^^  punishment 
consisted  m  likening  the  oflender  to  a  pig 
ffo.ngto  the  oven.    It  is  always  held  as! 
deep  insult  to  a  Samoan  to  compare  him  to 
a  pig;  while  the  very  idea  of  being  baked  in 
the  oven  is  most  repulsive  to  tl^e  feelings 
of  the  people,  who  have  the  same  contempt 
tor  any  of  the  processes  of  cookery  that  pre- 
vails throughout  New  Zealand,   Fiji,  and 
Tonga.    So  utterly  humiliating  is  this'pun- 
shment  that  when  the  culprit  is  laid  help- 
less  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  he  has  in- 
.lurod  he  is  almost  invariably  released  and 
torgiven,  the  extreme    degradation    beina 
accepted  as  an  atonement  for  almost  any 
oftence,  no  matter  how  heinous.     This  is 
the   reason  why  the  ceremony  of  Ifonga  is 
considered  as  so  degrading. 

;„^"1^*;*^'  **  '^i", .consequence  of  this  feel- 
ing that  cannibalism  is  occasionally  prac- 
tised,  though,  as   has  already  been  men- 

^nr^  '  i'*  tu'^^  '"  *  ^cry  modified  form. 
1  ormerljr,  the  women  always  attended  upon 
the  warriors  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
Jnf  V^f  ?l  the  slain  foes,  which  they  dragged 
out  of  the  field,  and  then  cooked,  by  wly  of 
expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  them. 
The  priests  used  also  to  accompany  the  war- 
riors,  and  pray  to  the  gods  for  success.  Thev 
had  good  reason  for  wishing  for  victory  m 
their  portion  of  the  food  was  only  the  hands  of 
the  slam  warriors,  and  as  long  as  the  strug- 
g  e  lasted  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat  any 
other  food  except  these  hands.  The  priests  of 
the  losing  side  have  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  fest  for  several  days  in  succession. 

When  the  body  of  a  chief  was  carried  off 
to  the  oven,  great  rejoicings  were  made 
and  every  one  was  expected  to  eat  a  piece 
ot  It,  no  matter  how  small.  On  such  occa- 
sions, even  the  women  and  little  children 
h.-id  a  share,  the  question  being  frequently 
asked  whether  all  have  tasted.  Sometimes 
when  a  captive  has  been  taken  alive,  the 
hamoans  have  been  known  to  tie  him  up  to 
a  tree,  dig  a  hole  in  front  of  him.  line  it 
wiin  stones  heat  it  before  his  eyes,  and 
then  throw  him  into  it  ' 
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According  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives, 
wars  wero  formerly  much  more  common 
tiian  is  now  the  case,  the  muslcot  having 
almost  driven  the  club  and  spear  out  of  the 
tield,  and  rendering  useless  the  ^strength 
and  skill  of  the  warriors,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  their  dexterity  of  handling  their 
weapons.  How  well  they  fence  with  the 
cluli  has  already  been  described,  and  that 
they  were  equally  efticient  in  the  use  of  the 
spear  is  evident  from  an  anecdote  told  by 
Mr.  Williams. 

A  chief  named  Matotau  had  come  on 
board  an  English  vessel,  and  the  captain, 
wishing  to  test  the  skill  of  his  visitor,  painted 
on  the  foresail  a  ring  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  asked  Matet«u  to 
throw  his  spearat  it  The  chief  retired  to 
tlio  quarter-deck,  about  eighty  feet  from  the 
mark,  poised  his  spear  for  a  moment,  and 
sent  it  through  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
Warriors  thus  skilful  in  the  use  of  then* 
weapons  might  well  feel  indignant  at  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms,  which  equalize  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  and  enable  a  mere 
boy  only  just  tattooed  to  kill  the  greatest 
chief. 

When  cases  are  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil for  adjudication,  both  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant exhibit  the  greatest  ingenuity  in 
,  tating  their  case,  and  arc  wonderfully  fertile 
i.  inventing  new  arguments.  The  Samoan 
litigant  is  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  and  no 
sooner  has  ho  found  one  post  untenable  than 
he  has  contrived  to  glide  away  from  it  and 
establish  himself  in  another.  Mr.  Pritchurd 
gives  a  very  amusing  instance  of  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  Samoan. 

The  property  of  an  English  resident,  who 
was  popularly  called  "  Monkey  Jack,"  had 
been  wantonly  destroyed,  and  the  injured 
man  referred  the  case  to  the  council.  As  at 
that  time  two  ships  of  war  arrived,  the  mat- 
ter was  by  common  consent  referred  to  the 
senior  ofiicor,  and  the  pl.untiff,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  proceeded  to  the  spot.  The 
chiefs  wore  convened,  and,  though  they 
could  not  deny  that  the  property  had  been 
destroyed,  (hey  put  forward  a  series  of  ex- 
cuses for  refusing  to  i)ay  any  indemnity. 

Firstly,  they  said  that  the  plaintiff  had 
joined  the  enemy,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore entitled  to  w.age  war  on  him.  This  ac- 
cusation being  refuted,  they  shifted  their 
ground  from  the  man  to  His  wife,  saying 
that  she  was  related  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  her  husband  necessarily  partook  of 
the  relationship.  Fortunately,  the  woman 
happened  to  be  related  equally  to  both  sides, 
so  that  the  defendants  had  to"  abandon  that 
plea. 

Their  next  count  was,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  property  was  accidental,  and  that 
therefore  the  owner  had  no  claim  on  them. 
As  their  own  previous  admissions  contra- 
dicted them,  there  was  no  difticulty  in  dis- 
posing of  tliis  ailegatioD.    Their  next  line  of 


defence  was  a  very  ludicrous  one,  and 
showed  that  they  were  nearly  brought  to 
bay.  It  so  happened  that  "  Monkey  Jack  " 
was  something  of  an  armorer,  and  used  to 
repair  for  the  natives  the  muskets  which 
their  rough  hands  had  damaged.  His 
opponents  suddenly  recollected  this  and 
turned  it  to  account,  saying  that  his 
charges  for  repairs  were  so  miich  heavier 
to  them  than  to  the  enemy,  that  in  self- 
defence  they  had  taken  his  property  in  com- 
pensation. Evidence  was  brought  that  his 
charges  wero  always  the  same  to  any  na- 
tives, no  matter  to  which  party  they  be- 
longed, and  so  the  defendants  were  again 
beaten. 

Like  wise  men,  however,  they  had  re- 
served their  weightiest  argument  to  the 
last.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
time  of  war  either  party  has  no  scruple  in 
destroying  or  confiscating  the  property  of  a 
friend,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  better  for  them 
to  have  the  use  of  the  proi)ertv  than  for  the 
enemy  to  take  it.  The  defendants  brought 
forward  an  argument  ba.sed  on  this  custom, 
saying  that  (hey  only  acted  in  accordance 
with  national  custom,  and  that  they  had  de- 
stroyed the  pi'operty  of  the  plaintiff,  in  or- 
der to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  en- 
einy. 

This  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  ar- 
gument they'  could  have  employed,  but 
"  Monkey  Jack  "  was  as  clever  as  his  oppo- 
nents, and  replied  with  crushing  effect,  tnat 
for  several  weeks  the  opposite  party  had 
been  able,  if  they  had  dtsired  to  do  so,  to  de- 
stroy all  his  property,  but  had  refrained  from 
touching  it. 

When  the  chiefs  saw  that  they  had  met 
with  men  more  skilful  than  themselves  in 
argument,  they  were  sadly  perplexed,  and 
some  of  the  younger  chiefs  hit  on  a  mode 
by  which  they  thought  that  they  might  es- 
cape from  paying  the  indemnity.  They 
agreed  quietly  to  surround  the  spot  where 
the  captain  and  the  consul  were  sitting,  and 
suddenly  carry  them  off,  and  retain  tlicni  as 
hostages  until  the  indemnity  should  he 
given  up.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Pritchard  de- 
tected their  plot,  and  contrived  to  slip  back 
to  the  boats,  where  ho  arranged  a  counter 
plot. 

Before  very  long,  the  Samoans  surrounded 
the  'lace  where  the  intended  captives  were 
sittiiig,  and,  just  as  they  were  about  to  seize 
thenC  Mr.  Pritchard  called  out  to  them,  and 
showed  them  that  they  were  covered  by  the 
levelled  muskets  of  the  sailors  and  niaiincs, 
who  had  accompanied  the  captain  aud  (lie 
consul  to  the  spot.  Knowing  that,  unlike 
themselves,  the  Englisli  warriors  had  an  in- 
convenient habit  of  hitting  when  they  fired, 
the  Samoan  chiefs  acknowledged  them- 
selves conquered',  and  agreed  to  pay  the  in- 
demnity. 

Another  case,  much  more  petty,  was  a 
very  ludicrous  one,  the  bamoau  absululeij 


PLAINTIFF  DEFEATED  WITH  HIS  OWN  WEAPONS. 


grnnting  himself  to  be  defeated  by  the  locic 
of  hi3  opponent. 

There  w.-w  a  certain  West  Indian  necro, 
wiio  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Samoa 
.111(1  had  attained  in  a  ncighhoring  tribe  the 
raiilc  of  chief,  together  with  the  name  of 
rnunga,  A  native  chief,  named  Toe-tangata 
(called,  for  brevity's  sake.  Toe),  had  a  do-r 
which  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  from 
Paunga's  house.  The  latter  had  often  com- 
plained to  the  owner  of  the  animal,  but  with- 
out success,  and  at  last,  as  the  dog  continued 
to  steal,  Paunga  shot  it.  Now  in  Samoa  to 
insult  a  chief's  dog  is  to  insult  the  owner, 
and  so  Toe  considered  himself  to  have  been 
shot  by  Paunga. 

Tlic  case  was  at  last  referred  to  the  cap- 
tain of  an  English  man-of-war,  but  Paunga 
refusnd  to  appear,  saying  that  ho  was  a 
Samoan  chief,  and  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
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of  a  foreigner.  A  file  of  armed  marines  was 
at  once  sent  for  Paunga,  who  ingeniously 
took  advantage  of  the  proceeding,  placing 
himsclt  atthcjr  head,ana  telling  tie  peojilf 
that  they  might  now  see  that  he  was  a  chief 
among  the  white  people  as  well  as  amons 
natives  and  had  his  guard  of  honor,  without 
which  ho  would  not  have  stirred  out  of  the 
house. 

Both  being  before  the  captain.  Toe  made 
Ills  complaint,  and  was  instantly  crushed  bv 
Paunga'^3  rcplv.  lie  admitted  that  the  prop- 
erty  of  a  chief  was  identical  with  the  owner. 
Consequently,  when  Toe's  dog  ate  Paunga's 
^od,  he,  Toe,  ate  Paunga.  Therefore,  when 
Paunga  shot  Toe  in  the  person  of  his  doc, 
he  only  balanced  the  account,  and  neither 
party  had  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
other. 


inl 


SHABK-TOOTH  OATTNTLET. 

(See  page  1019.) 
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SAMOA,  OE  THE  NAVIGATOES'  ISLANDS  —  Concluded. 
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BAMOAK  AMtrSKMENTS  —  PIOEOX  CATCmNO — THE  DECOY  BIBDS,  AND  MODE  OF  USING  THEM  —  TRAIN- 
IKG  THE  BIllDS  — fishing:  THE  NET  AND  THE  LINE  — DARING  MODE  OF  8HAKK  CATCHING  — 
A  BOl^D  FISHEBMAN  — CURIOUS  ACCIDENTS  TO  THE  DIVERS:  THE  SHARK  AND  THE  CORAL  — THE 
BOAR  HUNT  — A  DANGEROUS  FOB  —  SAMOAN  COOKERY- THE  TALOLO- ITS  CURIOUS  APPEAR- 
ANCE, MODE  IN  CAPTURE,  AND  WAY  OF  COOKING  IT  — MARRIAGE  IN  SAMOA— CEREMONIES  IK 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  A  CHIEF  —  THE  WEDDING  FEAST  AND  DANCES  —  SAMOAN  ABCHITEOIUKE — 
DIVISION  OF  THE  HOUSE  BY  MOSQUITO  CURTAINS. 


The  amusements  of  the  Samoans  are  in 
many  respects  identical  with  those  of  other 
Polynesians,  and  therefore  only  those  will 
be  described  wherein  is  anything  character- 
istic of  these  islanders.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal sports  is  pigeon  shooting,  which  is 
carried  on  in  certain  parts  of  the  wood 
exjiressly  prepared  for  it.  The  principle  on 
which  the  sport  is  followed  much  resembles 
that  of  the  rat  shooting  practised  by  the 
Tongans.  Several  chiefs  agree  to  go  off  on 
a  pigeon-catching  expedition,  and  at  the 
appointed  time  the  fowling  ground  is  cleared 
of  bush,  a  large  circle  is  marked  out  by 
stones,  and  just  outside  the  circle  are  made 
a  number  of  ambushes,  formed  from  leaves 
and  branches,  which  are  cut  fresh  daily. 

The  sport  is  preluded  by  a  drink  of  kava, 
and  when  this  indispensable  preliminary  is 
over,  the  chiefs  repair  to  their  stations,  each 
having  a  net  and  a  trained  bird.  The  net  is 
small,  and  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo, 
thirty  or  even  forty  feet  in  length.  The  bird 
is  perched  on  a  stick  near  its  master,  and  is 
attached  to  its  perch  by  a  string  forty  or 
fifty  yards  in  length. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  birds  are  thrown 
into  the  air,  and,  following  the  instructions 
they  have  received,  wheel  round  and  round 
for  some  little  time.  The  wild  pigeons  see 
them  from  a  distance,  and  fancying  from 
their  movements  that  they  are  hovering 
over  food,  %  to  join  tho?r.,  As  they  Vr'heei 
to  and  fro  with  the  decoy  birds,  the  chiefs 
raise  their  nets   and   dexterously  capture 
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them.  He  who  takes  the  greatest  number 
of  pigeons  wins  the  game,  and  receives  from 
each  of  the  other  players  a  stake  which  lias 
been  previously  fixed  upon.  Generally  tlie 
stakes  consist  of  food  or  kava  roots,  and  in 
such  cases  the  winner  practically  gains 
nothing  but  the  honor  of  winning  the  game, 
as  the  food  is  cooked  and  distributed  by  the 
winner  to  all  his  companions,  ^nd  the  "kava 
is  converted  into  drink. 

These  bird-catching  parties  last  for  a  very 
long  lime,  the  players  sometimes  remaining 
on  the  spot  for  a  month.  Huts  are  conse- 
quently run  up  around  the  open  space  on 
which  the  birds  are  flown.  The  second 
engraving  on  the  next  page  illustrates  this 
sport  very  accurately. 

The  decoy  birds  are  most  carefully  trained, 
the  object  of  the  tr.ainer  being  to  make  them 
rise  at  the  word  of  command,  fly  to  the  end 
of  the  string,  wheel  round  in  graceful  cir- 
cles for  some  time,  and  then  return  to  the 
perch.  When  a  bird  will  remain  on  the 
wing  for  five  minutes  and  return  to  its 
perch  at  its  master's  call,  it  is  considered  as 
having  been  highly  trained,  and  is  held  in 
great  estimation.  The  natives  ma}'  be  often 
seen  engaged  in  training  the  birds  in  the 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  The 
birds  arc  encouraged  in  their  flight  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  jerking  the  string. 

Fishing  is  a  very  favorite  amusement 
with  the  csnioans,  who  display  a  vvoncicrn'! 
amount  of  skill  and  often  of  coura<ie  in 
their  sport.     The  latter  quality  is  cliiefly 
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(See  page  1021.) 


(8.)  PIGEON  CATCHING  BY  SAMOANS,    (Sec page  10*6.) 
(1027; 


DARING  METHOD  OF  SHARK  CATCHING. 
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brought  into  play  when  the  natives  are 
oc#ipied  in  shark  fishing.  Whenever  a 
great  feast  is  to  be  held,  the  fishermen  go 
off  in  search  of  sharks,  the  flesh  of  this  fish 
being  one  of  the  principal  dainties  of  Samoa. 
The  fishermen  go  off  in  canoes,  each  canoe 
being  manned  by  two  or  three  fishermen, 


wlio  are  supplied  with  a  strong  rope,  having 
a  noose  at  one  end  and  a  quantity  of  animjS 
oflivl. 

Going  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  where  the 
siiarks  lie  under  shelter  of  the  rocks,  the 
men  throw  the  offal  overboard,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  attracting  and  gorging 
the  sharks.  They  then  peer  into  the  water, 
and  when  one  of  the  fishermen  sees  a  shark 
lazily  stretching  itself  on  the  sand  that  lies 
under  the  overhanging  rocks,  he  lets  him- 
self very  quietly  into  the  sea,  dives  down 
with  the  rope  in  his  hand,  slips  the  noose 
over  the  shark's  tail,  and  rises  to  the  surface. 
As  soon  as  he  gets  into  the  boat,  the  men 
drag  the  shark  out  of  his  retreat,  and  haul 
awav  until  the  creature's  tail  is  raised  out 
of  the  sea,  when  it  becomes  nearly  helpless. 
A  sudden  jerk  brings  it  into  the  canoe, 
where  it  is  mstautly  killed. 

Sometimes  the  shark  lies  in  a  deep  sub- 
marine cave,  with  only  its  head  out  of  the 
opening.  The  Samoan  fisherman,  however, 
is  not  to  be  baffled  by  this  attitude,  but 
dives  down  to  the  shark,  and  taps  it  gently 
on  the  head.  The  fish  replete,  with  food, 
feels  annoyed  at  the  interruption,  and  turns 
round,  exposing  as  it  does  so  its  tail  to  the 
daring  fislierman,  who  slips  the  noose  over 
it  in  a  moment. 

One  young  man,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Prilchard,  was  celebrated  for  his  daring  in 
this  sport.  He  disdained  assistance,  and 
used  to  go  out  alone  in  a  little  canoe,  drop- 
ping bait  overboard  in  order  to  attract  the 
sharks,  and  throwing  his  noosed  .rope  over 
tlieir  tails.  On  one  occasion  the  rope  broke, 
but  the  brave  fellow  had  no  idea  of  losing 
both  shark  and  rope.  He  leaped  overboard 
among  all  the  sharks,  seized  the  rope, 
scrambled  into  his  canoe  again,  and,  after  a 
long  and  severe  struggle,  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing his  shark  and  towuig  it  ashore. 

Sometimes  the  hook  is  used  in  shark  fish- 
ing. Tlie  fishermen  bait  a  hook,  carry  it 
out  in  a  canoe  in  twelve  feet  or  so  of  water 
and  bring  the  line  back  to  laud.  Before 
very  long  a  shark  is  nearly  sure  to  seize  the 
bait;  and  when  the  fish  is  fairly  hooked 
several  men  haul  at  the  rope  and  drag  the 
shark  into  shallow  water,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  llounce  about  until  it  is  exhausted,  and  is 
then  killed  without  difficulty. 

Such  a  sport  as  this  is  necessarily  at- 
tended with  much  danger,  but  the  Samoan 
nsherman  is  nearly  as  much  at  home  in  the 
water  as  the  shark  itself,  and  treats  his  dan- 
gerous g.iiTift  with  the  same  e.i?.v  indiffj^renco 


In  both  caaes,  but  they  are  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule.  ' 

Another  of  their  amusements  which  ia 
dangerous  is  pig  hunting.     As  the  swine 
are  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  woods,  they 
have  reverted  to  their  wild  modes  of  life, 
and  are  sly,  swift,  active,  and  ferocious.    It 
'I  *V*'"S'»*  a  point  of  honor  for  a  chief  to 
challenge  a  wild  boar,  and  to  receive  no  as- 
^stance  except  in  case  of  extreme  need. 
The  hunter  is  armed  with  his  knife  and 
tomahawk,    or   sometimes   with    a   whale 
spide,    which    makes    a    very    formidable 
weapon  if  the  edges  are  kept  sharp. 
T  '^*J '^''^  one  of  the  animals  is  no  easy  task. 
In  the  first  place,  a  wild  boar  is  so  quick 
that  nothing  but  the  greatest  activity  can 
save  the  hunter  from  its  tusks;   and  were 
the  fight  to  take  place  on  an  open  plain 
instead  of  among  trees,  behind  which  the 
hunter  can  Jump  when  hard  pressed,  the 
beast  might  probably  get  the  better  of  the 
man.    Then  the  boar  .is  wonderfully  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  has  a- skin  so  tough  that  a 
sharp  weapon  and  a  strong  arm  are  needed 
to  inflict  a  mortal  wound.    Even  when  the 
animal  has  fallen,  and  is  apparently  dead, 
an  exjjerienced  hunter  always  drives    his 
knife  into  its  throat,  as  boars  have  an  awk- 
\yard  way  of  suddenly  reviving,  leaping  on 
their  legs,  and  dashing  through  their  foes 
into  the  bush. 

The  sows  are  even  more  dangerous  antag- 
onists than  the  boars.  They  are,  as  a  rule 
lighter,  thinner,  and  more  active,  and,  al- 
though they  have  no  long  tusks  wherewith 
to  rip  up  their  foes,  they  can  bite  as  sharply 
and  as  quickly  as  wolves.  Indeed,  were  it 
I  not  for  the  dogs  which  are  trained  to  boar- 
[  hunting,  and  are  wonderfully  courageous  and 
skilful,  though  very  ugly  and  most  unprom- 
ising to  the  eye,  they  would  seldom  be 
brought  to  bay. 

Mr,  Pritchard  gives  an  account  of  an  ad- 
venture of  his  own  with  a  boar,  which  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  ferocity,  cunning 
and  activity  of  the  animals.  The  boar  had 
actually  received  two  rifle  bullets  in  his 
left  shoulder,  inflicting  wounds  which  would 
have  disabled,  if  not  killed,  most  auimals, 
but  seemed  only  to  irritate  the  boar  by  the 
pain, 

"  The  fury  of  the  beast  was  intense,  with 
its  two  wounds  and  the  worrying  of  the 
dogs.  He  stood  grinding  his  teeth  and 
frothing  at  tli-?  mouth,  looking  first  at  one 
and  then  at  another  of  us,  as  if  measurin<» 
an  antagonist  for  fight.  The  chief  su"" 
gested  that  one  of  us  should  tackle  him, 
while  the  others  looked  on  without  intcifer- 
Of  course  I  had  to  claim  the  imcilcge 


wnicii  a  Spanish  matador  displays  toward  a 
turious  bull.    Accidents  certainly  do  happen 


mg,  

to  do  so  after  such  a  challenge;  though,  in 
truth,  this  being  the  first  boar  I  had  ever 
encountered,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  somewhat 
rashiy  undertaken  the  combat,  for,  even 
with  his  two  wounds,  I  fancied  he  might 
possibly  hold  out  longer  than  myself,  and,  if 
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I  fniled  to  kill  him,  the  faihiro  would  be  fine 
Bpoit  for  my  cDinrndes,  and  not  soon  forgot- 
ten in  their  jokes. 

"  However,  I  stepped  out  in  front  of  the 
infuriated  beast,  and  no  sooner  was  I  there 
tlian  lie  was  there  too  —  quite  promptly 
enough,  I  thought.  He  made  a  flinous 
charge  at  me,  which  I  received  with  the 
butt  end  of  my  rifle,  trying  to  throw  him 
over  on  his  wounded  sitle,  but  inelfectually. 
A  second  time  he  came  at  me,  and  a  second 
time  I  cheeked  lum.  As  he  drew  up  for  the 
third  charge,  his  long  bristles  standing  on 
end,  grinding  his  tusks  and  tossing  the  froth 
from  his  huge  mouth,  I  drew  my  tomahawk. 
On  he  came,  swifter  than  ever;  the  toma- 
hawk fell  deep  into  the  thick  part  of  his 
neck,  and  my  boy  Atarau  did  the  rest  with 
his  long  knife. 

"  It  was  rather  hot  work,  for  these  boars 
have  immense  strength  and  no  little  dogged 
pluck,  and  their  skms  are  so  tough  that 
often  a  spear  will  break  short  olf  without 
leaving  even  a  mark  where  it  struck.'- 

The  same  boar  had  previously  forced  the 
writer  to  employ  rather  a  ludicrous  mancEU- 
vre.  He  had  nred  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
animal,  thinking  that,  if  the  bullet  did  not 
reach  the  heart,  it  would  at  all  events  dis- 
able him.  But  the  boar  made  at  him  almost 
as  it  received  the  shot,  and  sprang  on  him 
so  quickly  that  he  was  forced  to  jump  over 
its  head  upon  its  back,  and  roll  off  toward 
the  nearest  tree.  The  smaller  pigs  are 
killed  in  a  different  manner.  The  dogs  are 
trained  to  catch  them  by  the  ears,  shoul- 
ders, and  tail,  and  when  the  hunters  come 
up  they  place  a  stick  across  the  animal's 
throat,  and  press  it  down  until  the  pig  is  dead. 

As  to  the  cookery  of  the  Sanioans,  there 
is  little  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
Tongans  and  other  Polynesians  of  the  same 
race.  They  have  a  great  abundance  of  dishes, 
being  able  to  produce  almost  as  great  a  vari- 
ety in  that  respect  as  the  Fijians,  and  many 
of  their  dishes  are  extremely  palatable  to  an 
European.  Vegetables  form  the  staple  of 
the  Samoan's  food,  and  of  those  he  has 
abundant  choice.  Putting  aside  those  veg- 
etables which  have  been  imported  from  Eu- 
rope, he  has  yams,  taro,  bananas,  bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains.  Sometimes 
these  are  cooked  separately  and  sometimes 
mixed,  in  order  to  produce  a  compound 
more  palatable  to  native  taste.  As  a  rule, 
the  simpler  specimens  of  Samoan  cookery 
please  even  the  English  palate,  but  when 
the  native  cooks  dress  compound  dishes  the 
natives  are  generally  the  only  persons  who 
can  eat  them. 

For  instance,  there  is  nothing  better  in 
its  way  than  the  young  cocoa-nut,  which  is 
entirely  different  from  the  hard,  indigestible 
state  in  which  we  see  it  in  England.  But 
when  the  milk  is  poured  out,  its  place  is 
fiunplied  with  salt  water,  and  the  contents 
allowed  to  become  putrid,  the  compound  is  I 


offensive  to  more  senses  than  one.  Some  of 
their  compounds  are,  however,  excellint, 
Much  is  a  sort  of  pudding  made  by  poui'ii^j 
the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts  over  bananas,  nr^ 
baking  them  together.  Even  the  vefjr 
young  kernel  of  ilu?  cocoa-nut  makes  a  very 
rich  dish  when  baked. 

The  strangest  diet  of  the  Samoans  in  the 
annelid  called  the  Palolo  (Pahlo  viriflis). 
Mr.  Pritchard  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
thiscurious  lieiiig  and  the  mode  of  cookiiii,'  it. 

It  appears  only  in  certain  strictly  dclinrd 
and  very  limited  localities  in  each  gronn 
(i.  c.  in  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  Samoa);  a'morilti 
earlier,  about  the  first  week  in  November,  in 
Samoa  than  in  the  two  other  groups.  It 
rises  directly  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea 
to  the  surface,  appearing  first  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  to 
increase  in  number,  until  about  half  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  when  it  begins  to  dissolve,  and 
gradually  disappears.  By  eight  o'clock  not 
a  trace  of  the  palolo  remains  in  the  sea. 
They  look  just  like  so  many  worms,  from  an 
inch  to  a  yard  in  length,  showing  every  con- 
ceivable color  as  they  wriggle  about,  and 
are  soft  to  the  touch. 

"  The  time  of  their  appearance  is  calcu- 
lated by  the  old  men  of  the  various  tribes, 
and  is  known  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
having  a  particular  bearing  to  each  other. 
A  month  before  the  great  appearance,  a  few 
are  found  in  each  of  the  localities  where 
they  rise.  Parties  go  out  in  their  canoes  to 
watch  for  this  first  appearance,  for  by  it  the 
calculation  as  to  the  second  and  great  ap- 
pearance is  verified. 

"  When  that  time  comes,  whole  villages, 
men,  women,  and  children, crowd  the  scene; 
by  two  o'clock  the  sea  is  covered  with  canoes, 
the  outriggers  getting  foul  and  breaking 
adrift  without  distracting  the  attention,  as 
by  four  o'clock  all  are  busied  scooping  up 
the  palolos  and  pouring  them  into  baskets 
made  for  the  occasion.  The  noise  and  ex- 
citement from  four  to  six  o'clock  is  some- 
thing astonishing,  and  the  scrambling  most 
amusing.  And  when,  with  canoes  landed, 
the  crowd  disperses,  the  next  thing  is  to 
prepare  the  ovens  to  cook  the  palolos,  whicll 
are  merely  wrapped  in  bread-fruit  leaves, 
They  are  sent  round  with  much  formality  to 
friends  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  kept 
three  or  four  weeks  by  being  occasionally 
warmed  in  an  oven. 

"  I  never  could  muster  courage  to  do  more 
than  merely  taste  them,  so  repulsive  is  their 
very  appearance  as  they  roll  and  coil  to- 
gether, though  Englishmen  and  even  Eng- 
lish women  there  are  who  eat  them,  and 
professedly  with  a  relish,  for  which  I  sup- 
pose one  cannot  but  accept  their  word.  One 
lady  in  particular  there  is,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Seeman,  a  '  strong-minded  individual,' 
who  eats  palolo  with  a  remarkable  gusto.  I 
think  she  will  not  be  deprived  of  her  fancy 
dish  by  many  of  her  visitors." 


A  CURIOUS  DISH. 


TI  pro  has  hoen  much  discussion  about 
tho  mlolo  many  persons  having  (loul)k.(l 
wile  icr  It  W.IH  „v.-r  an  annHI,!,  an,!  believ- 
ing the  wonns  to  bo  n.ere  strings  of  spawn. 
The  question  has  hovvevor,  bten  settle 
an.  Ilhere  is  an  e  aborate  paper  on  tho  palolo 

yUe  worm  is  allied  to  tho  well-known 
Acreids    several   species  of  whieh   are   so 
plcuUliil  on  our  own  shores.     It  is  H'lttisli 
about  the  sixth  of  an  ineh  in  width  am   e,: 
Kisls  Of  a  vast  number  of  segments.    The 
euiu-espeeMnen  has  never  been  secured,  so 
(k;  ci  e  an.l  fragile  is  tho  creature,  and  i    is 
with  the  greatest  (lifJicultytlmt  a  head  can 
bo  .  Lscovored     Among  tlio  specimens  firs 
sent  to  the  British  Museum,  not  a  sin'de 
hea.   could   be   found,  and  anxong  a  lai-ge 
bottle   ull  of  palolo  collected  expressly  f^r 
s..H.ntilic  purposes,  only  one  hea,!  was  dis- 
covered,   ^rijehead  is  a  little  narrower  thin 
ho  join  s  which  compose  the  neck,  and  is 
(urmshcd  with  two  little  eyes  on  the  upper 
siirfiice,  bittween  which  aro    placed       ree 
teiitacles,  of  which  tho  middle  irufe  longest! 
1  he  normal  color  of  the  annelid  is  c"cen 
and  It  18  rcmarkalilo  for  the  regularlv  dotted 
appearance  of  the  back,  one  black  d6t  being 
placed  on  the  muldlc  of  each  segni,.nt.    So 
regularly  does  tho  palolo  make  its  appear- 

of  October  and  November  aro  known  by 
hQ  names  of  tho  Little  Palolo  and  Great 
Inloo,  the  former  being  the  month  in 
which  It  IS  first  seen,  and  the  second  that  in 
which  It  makes  its  grand  apiiearance. 

MAnmAGES  in  Samoa  aro  conducted 
niuch  like  those  of  Tonga,  the  latter  group 
of  islands  having  borrowed  many  of  the 
Saraoan  customs.  It  is  thought  rather  be- 
low the  dignity  of  a  chief  to  court  a  wife 
for  himself,  and  that  otHcc  is  generally  un- 
dertaken by  Ilia  friends,  who  praise  him  in 
the  most  unmeasured  terms,  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  induce  the  girl  to  yield. 
W  lien  her  consent  has  been  given,  the  chief 
sends  property  to  her  father,  and  receives  in 
return  fine  mats  and  other  articles,  this  ex- 
change being  considered  as  the  betrothal. 

Un  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride,  well 
anointed  with  oil,  colored  with  turmeric,  and 
dressed  in  large  quantities  of  the  finest  niats 
IS  p  aced  in  the  malae,  or  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  attended  by  her  youn<r 
friends,  who  are  arrayed  in  all  the  gor^cous''- 
ness  of  savage  finery,  with  wreaths  of  ffowers 
ami  nautilus  shells  on  their  heads.  She  is 
also  accompanied  by  the  two  duennas  who 
nave  had  charge  of  her,  and  who  chant  her 
praises  and  extol  her  virtue.  The  object  of 
this  public  assembly  is  to  prove  whether  the 

«L  n  J°''"'>'  *"  '^«  t'le  wife  of  a  chief, 
bhonld  the  verdict  be  in  her  favor,  .she  is 
presented  t<i  the  people  as  the  chiefs  wife, 
<tiia,  amid  tnoir  ncnlfimnH/\r,„   ;„  i„i .•_. . 

tne  house  by  her  duennas  and  attendants. 
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Should,  as  is  very  seldom  the  case,  tho  ver- 
dict be  adverse,  all  tho  male  members  of  her 
family,  even  her  fathers  and  brothers,  rush 
on  her  with  their  clubs  and  kill  her  on  tho 
spot,  in  order  to  take  away  the  disgrace 
'■'a";  '  ^)?  ''r.»J'-0"K''t  oil  her  house     ^ 

After  the  bride  has  been  led  away  there  is 
.V  grand  dance     This  differs  some  JhaUVo  n 

o  dances  which  aro  usually  seen  anio  ig 
the    Polynesians      The    spectators    beiif 

and  keoimig  up  a  monotonous  chant  tho 
men  first  enter  tho  circle,  led  by  a  young 
chief,  and  clothed  merely  in  tho  littfe  3 
apron  so  as  to  show  off  the  tattoo  o  the 
best  advantage.   Their  leader  goes  through  a 

a8t.u„nlK.rof8tc,,s,8omelimesleapinghigh 

the  air,  and  sometimes  executing  move- 

cnts  of  a  slower  and  more  graceful  charnc- 

Ji  '.1  i',-r'''^'f^'l'  in  watched  and  crfti- 
ci&ed  as  It  IS  danced  by  the  leader  nn  ' 
'nutated  by  his  followers.  After  Se  men 
have  .Lanced  for  some  time  they  ret  e,m'3 
a  number  of  girls  enfar,  who  go  through 
cjolutiona  of  a  similar  character,  and  aflS 
ward  both  men  .and  womeji  dance  together. 
TiiK  houses  of  the  Samoans  are  all  built 
on  the  same  model.  They  aro  very  conser- 
yatiye  in  some  of  their  ideas,  and  follow 
nnplicitly  the  plan  which  was 'adopted  by 

fist  hn  1?  o'''i"''u'''""S  *.°  *»'«*'•  t'-«ditions, 
fust  built  a  dwelling.    At  a  distance  the 

appearance  of  the  house  has  been  compkSd 
to  a  large  mushroom. 

Tho  first  iirocess  is,  to  make  a  large  plat- 
fom  of  rough  stones,  covered  with  gravel 
extending  so.ne  twenty  feet  on  eveiy  side 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  house.  In  the  cen- 
tre arc  planted  three  posts,  standing  about 
tyenty-hvc  feet  out  of  the  ground.^  Upon 
these  central  posts  are  supported  the  rafters 
of  the  roof,  one  end  of  each  rafter  being  fixed 
to  them,  and  Ihe  other  end  to  the  tops  of 
^ lort  nosts  about  four  feet  high,  which  form, 

bm  .  """r'''^^'  f,°  *^\"y  ^°^'  t^lie  walls  of  the 
house.     Real  walla  there  are  none,  but  at 

hftu^Y"  ^^'''?  ^f^yeen  tho  posts  is  closed 
bv  bhrnls  made  of  plaited  cocoa-nut  leaves. 
Ihe  whole  f^ramework  of  the  roof  is  made  in 
several  sections,  so  that  it  can  be  removed. 

-Ihe  thatch  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sugar-cane,  nailed  by  the  women  to  reeds 
wi  1,  spikes  m.ade  of  the  ribs  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  leaves.  About  four  thousand  leaves  are 
are  required  for  thatching  a  house,  and  they 
are  ashed  carefully  with  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

Ihe  floor  of  the  house  is  strewn  with  very 
fine  gravel  and  covered  with  mats.  There 
are  no  separate  chambers,  but  at  night  the 
house  u.  divided  into  a  number  of  sleepinff 
places  by  means  of  the  mosquito  curtain! 
which  are  attached  lo  the  central  post,  and  let 
down  when  required.  It  is  a  point  of  eti- 
quette that  all  guests  should  bo  supplied 
with  clean  mats.  The  pillow  used  in  Samoa 
IS  like  tnat  ol  Fiji,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
a  stick  supported  on  a  foot  at  each  end. 
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HERVEY  AND  KINOSMILL  ISLANDS. 


APPEAKANCE  —  WEAPONS  —  GOVERNMENT. 
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Eastward  of  Samoa,  nnd  rather  south- 
ward, Ho  tho  Ilervcy,  or  Cook's  Islands. 
Tlie  Kroupiuchidos  seven  islands,  the  princi- 
l)al  of  which  is  llarotoni^a,  .an  island  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  niiles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Tliis  island  is  rtiinavkablo  for  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  round  it 
extends  a  largo  reef  of  coral.  Some  of  tiie 
islands  arc  entirely  coral,  and  all  of  them 
are  surrounded  by  the  dangerous  coral  reefs, 
at  which  the  coral  "  insects  "  arc  still  work- 
ing. 

In  general  appearance  the  people  hear 
much  resemblance  to  the  Sainoans,  but  seem 
to  be  of  a  more  warlike  and  ferocious  char- 
acter. Indeed,  so  quarrelsome  and  blood- 
thirsty are  the  natives  of  this  group,  that 
when  Mr.  Williams  visited  Ilervcy's  Island 
he  found  that  only  sixty  of  the  population 
survived,  and  a  few  years  later  tliey  were 
reduced  to  five  men.  three  women,  .and  some 
children,  and  these  were  on  the  point  of  figlit- 
ing  aiuong  themsi^lves,  in  order  to  ascertain 
which  should  be  king. 

One  of  the  principal  islands  of  this  group, 
namely,  Mangaia,  was  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  March  1777.  The  natives  were 
very  unwilling  to  come  on  board  tho  vessel, 
but  at  liist  two  men  put  off  in  a  canoe,  their 
curiosity  overcoming  their  terror.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  was  Mourooa,  and  he 
was  distinguishable  by  a  large  scar  on  his 
forehead,  the  result  of  a  wound  received  in 
bailie. 
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"Mourooa,"  writes  Captain  Cook,  "was 
lusty  and  well-made,  hut  not  very  tall.  His 
features  were  agreeable,  and  his  disposition 
seemingly  no  less  so,  for  he  made  several 
droll  gesticulations,  which  indicated  both 
good  nature  and  a  share  of  humor.  lie  also 
made  otliers  which  seemed  of  a  serious  kind, 
and  repeated  some  words  with  a  devout  air 
l)efore  he  ventured  to  lay  hold  of  the  rope  at 
the  ship's  stern;  which  was  proliably  to  rei- 
ommeud  himself  to  the  protection  of  some 
divinity. 

"  His  color  was  nearly  of  the  same  cast 
common  to  the  most  southern  Europeans. 
The  other  man  was  not  so  handsome.  Both 
of  them  had  strong,  straight  hair,  of  a  jet 
color,  tied  together  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  with  a  bit  of  cloth.  They  wore  such 
girdles  as  we  perceived  about  those  on  shore, 
and  we  found  they  wore  a  substance  made 
from  the  Morus  papi/rifera,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  at  the  other  islands  of  this  ocean.  It 
was  glazed,  like  the  sort  used  by  tho  natives 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  l3ut  the  cloth  on 
their  heads  was  white,  like  that  which  is 
found  at  Otaheite. 

"  They  had  on  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of  a 
grassy  substance  interwoven,  which  wc  also 
observed  were  worn  by  those  who  stood 
upon  the  beach,  and,  as  we  supposed,  in- 
tended to  defend  their  feet  against  the  rough 
coral  rock.  Their  beards  were  long;  and 
the  inside  of  their  arms,  from  the  shoulder 
10  the  elbow,  and  some  other  parts,  were 
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punriiirod  or  tattooed,  nftcr  the  manner  of 

tliciiiliul)itiiiitH()ralni()Mtulltlni()tln!ri«hin(lH 
iu  till!  iSoutli  Hon.  Tho  li)bo  of  tlioir  ears 
wiui  ifitiKuil,  01"  j'Htlier  slit,  and  to  Buch  a 
leii^jtli  thai  ono  of  tlicni  stuck  thero  a  knifo 
ami  Home  beads  wliicli  he  had  received  from 
us;  and  llio  same  person  had  two  polished 
neml-Hhells  and  a  hunch  of  Innnan  hair 
Ioom'l>  twisted  liaugin^  about  his  neck,  which 
WHS  I  lie  only  ornament  wo  observed." 

AtUr  some  time,  Mom-oya  ventured  on 
boiiid  the  ship,  but  seemed  very  uneasy 
at  his  iio.sition,hi8  feeliiiKsof  curiosity  being 
oven Diiii!  by  those  of  alarm  at  finding  him- 
self ill  so  gigantic  a  vessel.  He  showed  lit- 
tle curiosity  about  tlu!  sliin  and  tho  various 
ol)Je('ts  wliicli  it  contained,  but  the  sight  of 
a.  goal  entirely  drove  out  of  his  mind  any 
emotion  eXcejJt  wonder,  ho  never  having 
seen  so  largo  an  animal.  Ho  wanted  to 
know  what  bird  it  could  be,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  ashore,  he  was  seen  narrating 
to  the  jieonle  tho  wonders  which  ho  liad  seen 
on  board  tlie  great  eanoo. 

All  the  Hervey  Islanders  are  gifted  with 
ftualuial  a|)preciation  of  art,  and  the  inliab- 
f  itanl.H  of  Alangaia  seem  to  be  pre-eminent  in 
this  respect.  They  lavish  the  most  niinuto 
mid  I'luborato  carvmg  on  various  objects,  tho 
handles  of  tools  and  tho  paddles  seeming  to 
be  their  favorite  8uJ)ject8.  The  beautiful 
pldle  which  is  shown  on  tlio  10l8th  page, 
is  drawn  from  a  specimen  in  my  own  collec- 
tion. It  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  and 
tlic  blailo  is  eleven  inches  wide  in  the 
blondest  part.  The  pattern  is  given  as  well 
fts  ciiii  b(!  done,  considering  the  minute  elab- 
oiiitidii  of  tho  original.  Tho  opposite  face 
of  tho  blade  is  oven  more  carefully  decorated, 
nnd  perhaps  with  a  more  artistic  design. 
The  squared  shaft  of  tho  i)addle  is  covered 
with  carving,  as  is  also  tho  peculiarly  shaped 
handle. 

Another  paddlo  is  made  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, exce])t  that  the  shaft  is  rounded  in- 
Bt<>ad  of  squared,  and  decorated  at  the  handle 
with  a  row  of  ornaments  which  seem  to  bo 
conventional  imitations  of  .the  human  face 
(m\  lig.  2).  The  wood  of  which  these  pad- 
dles are  made  is  light,  though  strong  and 
ela.'^tic;  and,  as  the  implement  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  club,  both  these  last-mentioned 
iliaractoristics  aro  needed. 

Captain  Cook  noticed  the  peculiar  shape 
of  these  paddles,  though  he  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  liavo  handled  them,  or  to  have  ex- 
amined them  carefully.  "  The  canoe  they 
rame  in  (which  was  the  only  one  we  saw) 
was  not  above  ten  feet  long  and  very  nar- 
row, hut  both  strong  and  neatlv  made.  Tho 
tore-])art  h.id  a  board  fastened  over  it  and 
project ing  out,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
getting  in  on  plunging  .  .  .  but  it  had  an 
upnsht  stern  a1)out  five  feet  high,  like  some 
in  New  Zealand,  and  the  upper  part  of  this 
stern-post  was  forked.  The  lower  part  of 
tiie  canoe  was  of  white  wood,  but  the  upper 


was  black,  and  their  paddles  made  of  #ood 
of  tho  sanio  color,  not  above  throo  foet  long, 
broad  at  ono  end  and  blunted." 

Another  paddle  was  brought  to  England 
by  the  late  Admiral  Young,  and  presented 
to  me  by  his  daughter.  It  is  not  so  large  as 
tho  specimens  which  have  been  Junt  de- 
scril)ed,  but  is  the  most  delicately  carved 
si)ecimon  I  have  over  seen.  The  wood  of 
which  it  is  made  is  a  very  rich  dark  brown, 
and  takes  a  high  polish,  bo  that  the  elfect  of 
tlie  carving  is  peculiarly  goo  1.  The  blade 
is  covered  with  a  vast  numbe  of  Btars,  won- 
derftdly  well  carved,  seeing  that  the  native 
maker  had  no  comnasses  by  which  to  take  his 
measurement,  and  that  his  only  tools  were 
sharks'  tetsth  and  bits  of  stone.  Tho  maker 
has  spared  no  nains  over  this  troj)hy  of  his 
skill,  and,  as  if  to  show  his  own  fertility  of 
invention,  ho  has  not  covered  tho  whole  of 
tho  shaft  with  the  same  pattern,  as  is  the 
case  with  tho  two  nadilles  that  have  just 
been  described,  but  has  changed  the  pattern 
every  few  indies.  I  have  also  a  much 
smaller  and  sliorter  naddlo,  not  quite  three 
feet  in  haigtli,  which  is  made  with  equal 
care,  but  which  is  not  intended  so  much  for 
use  in  propelling  boats  as  for  ornament  in 
dancing. 

The  love  of  ornamentation  is  disnlayed  in 
all  their  manufactures,  which  are  decorated 
in  a  manner  equally  elaborate  and  artistic. 
Even  their  drinking  cups,  which  arc  made 
from  cocoa-nut  shells,  are  covered  with 
carved  patterns  of  a  nature  similar  to  those 
of  tho  paddles. 

The  reader  will  remark  that  many  Polyne- 
sians adorn  with  carving  the  handles  of  their 
tools  and  weapons,  examples  of  which  have 
been  given  in  tho  preceding  pages.    Tho 


Ilervey  Islanders,  however,  leave  no  portion 
of  the  implement  without  carving,  and  in 
many  instances  sacrifice  utility  to  ornament. 
This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  adze 
handles,  many  of  which  are  so  extremely  or- 
namental that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they 
can  be  useful. 

The  specimen  which  is  represented  on 
page  1018  (adze  magnified),  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  such  an  adze.  The  lower  part  of 
the  handle  is  completely  hollow,  the  native 
manufacturer  having  contrived  to  cut  away 
the  wood  through  the  intervals  between  the 
upright  pillars.  As  these  intervals  are  not 
quite  the  third  of  an  inch  in  width,  the  la- 
bor of  removing  tho  interior  of  the  handle 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  the  work 
exceedingly  tedious.  Even  with  European 
tools  it  would  be  a  difficult  piece  of  work- 
manship, and  its  difficulty  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  native  who 
carved  it  had  nothing  but  a  sharp  stone  or 
a  shark's  tooth  lashed  to  a  handle  oy  way  of 
a  knife.  This  particular  specimen  has  been 
in  England  for  many  years,  and  must  have 
been  made  before  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean tools  among  the  natives. 
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Tire  head  of  the  adze  is  made  of  stone, 
and  is  lashed  to  the  handle  in  a  way  exactly 
like  that  which  is  employed  by  the  New 
Zealanders,  except  that  it  is  far  more  elabo- 
rate. As  if  desirous  of  giving  himself  as 
much  trouble  as  possible,  the  maker  has 
employed  the  finest  plaited  sinnet,  not  wider 
than  packthread  and  quite  flat,  and  has  laid 
it  on  the  tool  in  a  manner  so  elaborate  that 
to  give  a  proper  idea  of  it  the  artist  must 
have  occupied  an  entire  page  with  his  draw- 
ing. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  illustration 
gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  head  is  lashed  to  the  handle.  The 
sinnet  is  laid  as  regularly  as  if  wound  by 
machinery,  and  the  native  artist  has  con- 
trived to  produce  the  most  extraordinary 
effects  with  it,  throwing  the  various  portions 
into,  a  simulated  perspective,  and  making 
the  lashing  look  as  if  there  were  four  dis- 
tinct layers,  one  above  another. 

Between  the  stone  of  the  adze  head  and 
the  wood  of  the  handle  is  placed  a  piece  of 
very  strong  tappa  cloth,  which  seems  to 
have  been  laid  on  while  wet,  so  that  the 
bands  of  sinnet  have  pressed  it  well  to- 
gether, and  aided  in  strengthening  the  junc- 
tion. The  end  of  this  tappa  is  seen  project- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  just 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  handle.  That  such 
an  implement  as  this  should  have  been  in- 
tended for  use  seems  most  unlikely,  and  I 
believe  that  it  has  only  been  constructed  as 
a  sample  of  the  maker's  skill.  Sometimes 
adzes  of  a  similar  character  are  made,  the 
•  handles  of  which  are  from  four  to  five  feet 
long,  and  carved  with  a  pierced  pattern 
throughout  their  entire  length,  so  that  they 
cculd  not  have  been  intended  for  hard  work. 
A  similar  elaborate  ornamentation  is 
found  upon  the  Hcrvey  Islanders'  spears, 
one  of  which  is  showr.  in  the  illustration 
entitled  "Spear,"  on  the  lOlSih  page. 

The  spear,  which  is  in  my  collection,  is 
rather  more  than  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
beautifully  made.  The  shaft  is  very  straight, 
very  slender,  and  highly  polished,  but  with- 
out any  carving;  indeed,  it  is  so  slight  that 
it  could  not  bear  any  pattern  to  be  carved 
upon  it.  The  ornament  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  the  many-barbed  head,  which  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  savage  art. 

By  referring  to  the  illustration,  the  reader 
will  see  that  just  below  the  first  set  of  bnrbs 
the  wood  of  the  spear  sAvells  into  a  slightly 
oval  form.  This  portion  of  the  head  is  cov- 
■cred  with  carving,  necessarily  very  shallow, 
but  suflicient  for  ornament.  Between  the 
•various  sets  of  barbs  the  spear  is  wra])ped 
with  very  narrow  strips  of  some  rcod,  wliich 
IS  highly  polished  and  of  a  l)riglit  yellow 
color,  so  that  the  contrast  between  the  dark 
wood  of  the  barbs  and  the  shining  yellow  of 
the  wrapping  is  very  striking.  In  spites  of  the 
large  size  of  the  head,  the  spear  is  well  bal- 
anced, the  length  of  the  slender  and  elastic 
shaft  acting  as  a  counterpoise;   and  alto- 


gether the  weapon  is  as  formidable  as  it  is 
elegant. 

Their  clubs  are  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner.  Mr.  "^7illiaras  describes  one  of  a 
very  curious  form.  It  was  carved  like  the 
club,  fig.  1,  on  page  949,  but  was  bent  nearly 
at  right  angles,  rather  beyond  the  junction 
of  the  handle  with  the  head,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  a  great  bunch  of  long  and 
slmider  feathers.  Slings  of  great  fen-'th 
and  power  arc  used  by  these  people.     ° 

According  to  the  accounts  of  this  mis- 
sionary, the  inhabitants  of  Mangaia  can  use 
theii'  weapons  with  great  skill  and  coura<'e 
They  do  not  try  to  hide  behind  trees  anci 
bushes,  and  take  their  foes  by  surprise,  but 
boldly  meet  them  in  the  open  field.  When 
two  parties  meet,  they  form  themselves  into 
four  lines.  The  warriors  who  compose  the 
first  row  are  armed  with  the  long  spears 
which  have  just  been  described,  the  second 
rank  carry  clubs,  the  third  are  ftirnished 
with  slings,  and  the  fourth  rank  is  composed 
of  the  women,  who  carry  additional  weapons 
in  case  the  men  should  be  disarmed,  together 
with  a  supply  of  small  stones  for  the  slingers. 
This  arrangement  of  forces  is  represented, 
in  the  battle  scene  given  on  the  opposite 
page. 

Sometimes  the  women  take  an  active  part 
in  the  fray.  One  young  chief  told  Mr. 
Williams  that  in  one  battle  he  was  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  wife  of  his  antagonist.  He 
told  her  to  desist,  as  ho  had  not  come  to 
fight  with  women.  However,  she  would 
not  listen  to  him,  and  exclaiming,  ■•  if  you 
kill  my  husband,  what  shall  I  do?"  fluiis^  a 
stone  at  him,  which  struck  him  to  the  ground. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  assistance  of 
his  own  i>eople,  who  came  to  the  rescue,  he 
would  assurerhy  have  lost  his  life  throu''h 
this  woman's  fun'.  " 

The  peoi)le  are'apt  to  be  ferocious  in  battle, 
and  Mr.  Williams  mentions  that  several  of 
his  converts  forgot  the  maxims  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  excitement  of  battle,  and  killed 
their  vanquished  enemies  in  spite  of  their 
entreaties  for  mercy.  In  all  probahilitv, 
these  people  were  carrying  out  some  feel- 
ing of  vengeance,  according  to  the  custom  of 
these  islands. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Polynesia 
the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  murdered  man 
are  bound  to  avenge  his  de.ath  by  killing  the 
murderer,  if  they  can  secure  him,  or  at  all 
events  by  killing  one  of  his  family.  The 
family  of  the  victim  then  retaliate  "in  their 
(urn,  so  that  when  a  man  goes  into  battle  he 
mostly  has  a  number  of  feuds  on  his  hands. 
Like  the  Corsican  Vendetta,  if  such  a  feud 
cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  man's  lifetime,  he 
bequeatbo  it  to  his  son,  so  that  it  may  be 
carried  on  for  any  number  of  generations, 

This  savage  custom  has  stood  greatly  in 
the  way  of  the  missionaries.  They  found  no 
very  great  diiriculty  in  jiersn.ndinsr Ylio  people 
that  to  harbor  malice  against  another,  who 
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might  bo  totally  innocent,  was  exceedingly 
wrong  and  that  they  ought  to  abandon  ^le 
feud.  But  the  new;  converts  argued  that  it 
was  very  unfair  to  demand  that  they  should 
abandon  their  feuds  against  others  while  the 
feiuls  against  themselves  were  still  in  on- 
eration,  i' 

1.1  liieir  architecture  the  Mangaians  display 
he  Hnnic  love  of  cai-ying  whicfi  has  already 
been  inentioned.  Mr.  Williams  thus  de- 
scn  ...s  a  bmld.ng  which  had  been  erected 
H)r  him  and  which  was  large  enough  to  hold 
sixteen  hundred  persons:— 

"  ft  was  a  fine  building,  of  an  oval  shinn 
ahoutone  hundred  and  tw^^nty  f^,t  in  leS' 
Ihe  large  posts  which  su,,ported  the  ?oof 
(eisht  in  number),  the  ridge-pole,  and  tlip 
ratters  were  most  beautifully  carved  and 
tiustetully  colored  with  various  native  pren- 
aratiDiis.  *     i' 

"It  i»  impossible,  however,  so  to  describe 
then,  MS  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct 
Idea  of  their  appearance,  or  of  the  ta.ste  and 
iiigenuity    displayed    in    their    execut    n 
These  p<,sts  were  twenty-five  feet  Id'd    n mi 
from  tn-elve  to  eighteei/inches  sn    S ;  an 
when  we  considered  the  tools  with  wlid 
the  work  was  doneoyhich  were  principaUy 
old  nails,  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  and  a  fevv 
chisels  we  were  ama/c<l  both  at  the  patience 
and  ski    of  the  carvers.    The  efleet  on  en- 
tering tlic  place  was  very  striking' "  ' 
On  the  shores  of  this  islaiuUish  appear  to 
be  e.s  plentiful  than  is  generally  ti.ecase" 
!ina    he  inhabitants  are  obliged   to.  liave 
resort    o  various  modes  of  ■procuriinr  and 
preserving  food      For  exam  >le,  wheif  they 
ave  caught  a  large  quantity  of'  Hyin..  fislf 
they  do  not  eat  them  at  o.icc,  but  dry" them 
in  wood  smoke,  much  as  herrings  are  cure 
among  ourselves.    They  have  an  i n^en  ous 
method  of  catching  these    fish    b/ n  ght 

sm  ,  leif  w?;i  ^?  "",'  •"  '^''''  <loubie^canoes 

supplied  wit,h  torches  and  large  rinjr  nets 

f^.st<.ned  to  the  end  of  handles  ten  or  fwelve 

s  on,"a:    ^'»^.y«t'^'"P  ""  their  canoes  so 

to  th  iV  ""'f '  ?''"'•'•  '«  ^"'"munieated 
to  the  watcT  iind  alarms  the  fish  and  it 
the  same  lime  wave  their  lore  es  about 
,t';«:;''"'S;,to  their  instinct,  the  tyn"  fish 
dart  on  oi  the  water  toward  the  ii-rht  an 
are  easily  cr.iitured  in  the  nets  °    ' 

diet    ' When  ^l'""'*  •'■•''!"'''  J^"''"""  »f  their 
"01,     \\  hen  the  missionar  es  first  visited 

0  I    hat  they  measured  all  otlwir  kinds  of 
li  t  by  comparison  with  rats'  fiesh.    I  ileed 
he  tlesh  of  these  animals  is  far  bettei  than 

wiuius  h;i\o  learned  by  praetieaf  evneri 
7b    ''  ''f''.  "f  ^-'^^'^  «es'h,  wl  ici  t^a 

tintoflU  "'  "^°  *'■''■''  't  '"  ''«  ^n"a    o 

ra  ,1  r  7iril  •'^"'V'^''*^^'-  tli'vn  that  of 
tiai)  ,it.     11,0  Mangaians  caii<rlit  the  nts 

iiSiiit^fl^,""^™""''^''''^ 

»-,  oait  into  It.    When  a  siini,.i...if  n,,p.i.~r 
^  entered  the  hole,  a  net  vvas  "thrown  over 
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„J^  Rakotonoa,  another  island  of  this 
group  the  rats  swarmed  in  such  numbers 
that  they  were  not  only  a  nuisance,  but  an 
absolute  pest;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  pigs  which  were  introduced  by  the  Euro- 
peans, and  allowed  to  run  wild  the  rata 
7thorV'''  have  driven  the  natlfe's  out 
?:J2?  "'^"*'?-  ^*  '^^'■'■y  meal  one  or  two 
persons  were  detailed  for  the  sole  purpose 

Wbo'JfT^  "'^ '-'''*  ^'■°'"  ^''e  proVis/ons. 
VVhen  the  people  sat  down  in  their  houses 
the  rats  ran  over  them,  and  when  they  lay 

in  tireir^'bed''        '"''*"  ^^  ™"'**' ""  settlement 
At  last  warfare  was  declared  against  the 
rats  and  a  number  of  baskets  were  made  to 
contain  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  earh  basket 
being  five  or  six  feet  in  length.    The  inhab- 
itants  then  armed   themselves  with  sticks 
and  in  an  hour  no  less  than  thirty  of  these 
great  baskets  were  filled  with  dead    rats. 
Jwen  then   no  diminution  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  among  these  pests.    Xext,  the 
missionaries  tried  the  introduction  of  cats, 
and  with  some  success,  but  the  most  fortii- 
nate  introduction  that  Avas  made  was  that  of 
tlie  pig.     These  animals  were  brought  to 
Karotonga  for  the  purpose  of  siipplvinjr  the 
sailors  witli   meat  which  slioulrisupersede 
the  flesh  of  the  rat,  and  the  pigs  repaid  their 
introducers  by  eating  every  rat  which  came 
across  theio, 

^,^Y''9n    the    natives    were    converted    to 
Christianity,  they  consulted  the  missiona- 
ries, wishing  to  know  whether  the  flesh  of 
rats  was  unlawful  food  for  Christians.    They 
evidently  asked  this  question  because  they 
saw  that  their  teachers  abstained  from  these 
animals.    The  missionaries  returned  a  very 
judicious  answer  to  this  question,  by  sayin^ 
th.at  in  their  own  country  rats  were  nol 
eaten,  because  the  white  man  had  a  renue- 
nance  to  them,  but  that  there  was  nothiir<r 
unlawful  in  eating  them,  and  that  the  Man" 
I  gaians  might  do  as  they  pleased.    The  peonle 
were  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and   con- 
tented  themselves  with  passing  a  law  that  all 
(  hristians  should  catch  and  cook  tbeir  rats 
on   Saturdays,  so  as  to  avoid  working  on 
the  Sunday.  ° 

The  idols  of  the  Hervcy  Islanders  are 
very  odd-looking  things,  and  would  scarcely' 
be  recognized  as  objects  of  worship,  ft 
might  naturally  be  imagined  that  if  these 
people  bestow  such  pains  upon  their  weap- 
ons and  implements,  they  would  at  least 
take  equal  pains  with  their  gods.  Yet 
the  gods  of  the  Ilcrvey  Islanders  are  the 
rudest  possible  specimens  of  native  work- 
manship. They  consist  principalh-  of  a 
Stan  about  sixteen  or  sevente(>n  feet  in 
length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  carved 
.into  a  rude  represonlation  of  a  hiimnn  head. 
I  Un  the  staff  are  laid  a  few  red  leathers  and 
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a  string  of  beads,  which  are  called  the  soul 
of  the  god.  Round  the  staff  and  the  beads 
is  wrapped  a  vast  quantity  of  native  cloth, 
so  as  to  form  a  slightly  conical  roll  about  a 
yard  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  in  length. 


One  of  these  idols  is  placed  at  the  bow  of 
every  cauoe,  and  whenever  the  natives  are 
out  on  a  fishing  excursion  they  always  make 
offerings  to  this  strange  deity. 


THE  KINGSMILL  ISLANDS. 


Nonrn-WEST  of  the  Samoans  is  a  group 
known  by  the  name  of  Kin^smill  Islands. 
It  consists  of  about  fifteen  islands,  all  of 
coral,  and  all  lying  very  low,  so  that  they 
might  easily  escape  the  attention  of  voya- 
gers. As  is  always  the  case  with  coral  isl- 
ands, the  navigation  amonj^  them  is  very 
dangerous.  They  arc  mostly  very  long  in 
proportion  to  their  width,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  called  Taputeonea  or  Drunimond  Isl- 
and, being  nearly  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
in  many  places  not  a  mile  in  width. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  a 
character  for  ferocity  which  is  not  often  to 
be  found  among  this  race  of  Polynesians, 
and  are  said  to  be  lower  in  the  human  scale 
than  any  whom  we  have  hitherto  described. 
Those  of  one  of  the  group,  called  Pitt  Isl- 
and, are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  this  charge 
than  any  otlier,  being  quiet,  peaceable,  and 
not  so  perpetually  at  war  as  is  the  case  with 
the  inhabitants  of  tbf>  other  islands. 

Their  color  is  approaching  nearer  to  bftick 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tonga  and 
Samoa,  and  the  people  are  of  more  moder- 
ate stature  than  those  of  the  latter  group  of 
islands.  Thoy  are  well  made  and  slender, 
and  have  black  and  glossy  though  ratlier 
fine  hair.  The  mouth  is  large,  but  has  noth- 
ing of  the  negro  character  about  it  and  the 
teeth  are  kopt  very  white.  The  nose  is 
mostly  aquiline,  and  the  hair  of  the  beard 
and  hioustaL'he  black,  and  by  no  means 
coarse. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  people  of 
Pitt  Island  arc  not  only  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  than  their  neighbors,  but  are  also 
of  a  lighter  hue,  approaching  in  this  respect 
the  naturally  peacefid  though  courageous 
inhabitants  of  Tonga.  Their  faces  are  oval 
and  neatly  rounded,  and  thair  features  deli- 
cate. It  may  bo  that  tliey  have  been  modi- 
fied by  the  mixture  with  the  Samoans  or 
Tongans,  who  have  been  blown  out  of  their 
course  by  gales,  lauded  on  the  island,  and 
gradually  became  absorbed  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Architecture  among  the  Kingsmill  Islands 
is  rather  distinguished  for  strength  and  mai- 
siveness  than  for  beauty,  the  natives  j;  refer- 
ring to  employ  their  artistic  powers  on 
.smaller  objects,  such  as  swords,  spears,  and 
shnilar  articles.  The  houses  vary  much  in 
size  and  form  according  to  their  uses.  For 
examiile,  the  ordinary  dwelling-house  of 
the  Kingsmill  Islanders  consists  of  two  sto- 
ries, the  upper  part  being  used  as  a  aleep- 


ing-house,  and  the  lower  entirely  open.  In 
fact,  the  houses  of  the  Kingsmill  Islands  are 
exactly  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Nic- 
obar,  which  have  been  described  on  page 
903. 

Some  of  the  houses  wherein  the  chiefs  sit 
and  talk  among  themselves  and  receive  vis- 
itors are  mere  sheds,  being  nothing  more 
than  roofs  supported  on  poles.  As  is  usu- 
ally the  case  in  Polynesia,  there  is  in  every 
village  a  central  council  house,  in  which  the 
people  assemble  on  stated  occasions.  It  is 
of  enormous  dimensions,  having  a  lofty  roof 
thatched  with  leaves  and  lined  with  matting. 
Several  examples  of  their  houses  are  illus- 
trated on  the  l()35th  page,  and  the  reader  will 
see  that  the  lower  part  affords  a  complete 
and  yet  an  airy  refuge  from  the  sun  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  while  the  upper  part,  which 
is  too  hot  to  be  comfortable  during  the  day- 
time, forms  comfortable  sleeping  -  rooms  at 
niglit. 

Dress  varies  much  according  to  the  par- 
ticular island.  Tattooing  is  nractisecl  by 
both  sexes,  but  the  women  are  far  less  deco- 
rated than  the  men,  the  lines  being  very 
fine  and  far  apart.  Tlie  men  are  tattooed  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  the  process  being  always 
left  in  the  hands  of  professional  tattooers, 
who,  as  in  other  islands,  of  Polynesia,  are 
paid  according  to  the  celebrity  which  they 
have  attained,  in  some  cases  obtaining  very 
large  fees.  They  dress  chielly  in  mats  made 
of  tlie  paudanus  leaf  cut  into  narrow  strips, 
and  dyed  brown  and  yellow.  These  strips 
are  plaited  together  in  a  very  ingenious 
fashion  so  as  to  form  diamond  or  square 
patterns.  A  small  cape,  worn,  in  poncho 
fashion,  with  a  slit  in  the  middle,  through 
which  the  head  passes,  is  worn  over  the 
neck,  and  a  conical  cap  of  pandanus  leaf  is 
worn  on  the  head. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  pet- 
ticoat of  leaf-strips  reaching  from  the  waist 
to  the  knees,  and  fastened  by  a  thin  rope, 
sometimes  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in  length, 
m.ade  of  human  hair.  On  the  rope  are  strung 
at  intervals  beads  made  of  cocoa  -  nut  and 
shells,  ground  so  as  to  fit  closely  together, 
and  strung  alternately  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
trast between  the  white  shell  and  the  dark 
cocoa.-uut. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
Kingsmill  Islanders  are  a  warlike  people. 
War,  indeed,  seems  to  be  their  chief  business, 
and  iuueud  their  whole  thoughts  appear  lo 
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be  given  to  fighting.    Even  their  princinal 
amusemeut  18  of  a  como.itant   character. 
There  i8  nothing  which  delightg  the  Kings- 
null  Islanders  so  much  as  cock  hghting,  ^d 
large  groups  ol  the  people  may  bel;.en  seated 
in  a  circle  eagerly  watching  the  progress  of 
the  combat  which  is  taking  phfceln  the 
midst.    Cock  hghting  is  largely  practised  in 
uviny  other  countries,  but  is  almost  invari- 
ably accoinpamed  by  betting.    The  Malays, 
for  example,  are  passionately  fond  of  the 
sport,  and  wager  whole  fortunes  upon  it 
Betting,  however,  has  no  charms  lor  the 
Kingsmi  1  Islander,  whoso  martial  soul  is 
utterly  absorbed  in  the  fight,  and  does  not 
require  the  additional  excitement  of  bet- 
ting. 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  people,  it  is 
natural  that  their  weapons  should  be  of  a 
formidable  character.  They  are  indeed  ex- 
actly suitable  to  the  fierce  and  bloodthirsty 
people  by  whom  they  are  made.  Instead  of 
contenting  himself  with  a  club  or  a  snear 
the  Kingsmill  Islander  must  needs  arm  his 
weapons  with  sharks'  teeth,  which  cut  like 
so  many  lancets. 

The  spears  and  swords  which  are  shown 
on  the  104l8t  page  are  drawn  from  speci- 
mens in  my  collection,  and  are  admirable 
examples  ot  these  extraordinary  weapons 

For  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  use 
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place  by  a  piece  of  fine  sinnet  passed  re- 
peatedly  through  the  holes,  drawn  tight, 
and  neatly  finished  off.    A  plaited  loop  o^ 
broad  sinnet  serves  to  suspend  the  weapon 
vound  the  wrist,  and  a  piece  of  the  hlxd, 
ivory-hke  skato-skin  holds  it  in  its  place.      ' 
Xhe  next,  fig.  2,  shows  a  much  more  elab- 
orate weapon,  which,  instead  of  consisting 
Of  a  single  piece,  has  one  central  blade  and 
three  auxiliary  blades.    Moreover,  as  the 
leader  may  see  by  carefully  examining  the 
Illustration,  there  are  four  rows  of  teeth  in- 
stead of  two  on  each  blade,  and  the  teeth 
are  larger  and  more  deeply  serrated  than 
those  of  the  other  weapon.    In   this  case 
ine  maker  has  most  ingeniously  contrived 
to  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  making  a 
iresh  tie  for  every  tooth,  which,  as  upwards 
of  two  hundred  teeth  are  employed,  would 
have  been  a  very  tedious  business. 

Firstly,  he  has  shaped  the  wooden  blades 
with  four  bold  ridges,  and  cut  a  slight  "roove 
along  each  ridge,  so  as  to  \w.n  the  teeth 
straight.  Instead  of  troubling  himself  to 
bore  holes  in  the  sword  a?  well  as  in  the 
tooth,  he  has  laid  along  t'ae  edges  of  each 
groove  a  strip  of  elastic  wcod  obtained  from 
the  rib  of  the  jialm  leaf,  which  is  as  hard  and 
elastic  as  whalebone.  The  sinnet  has  then 
been  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  teeth 
and  overall  them  palm-leaf  strips,  so  that  one 


the  name  of  sword  for  these  weaons^^     ?     '^''/  -^  "\*''" ^''''^ 
they  are   constructed  with  ed  Js     iTt  ^ro   T"'' 1 ''^        serves  to  fasten  four  teeth 
meant  more  for  strikinrtLn  tlmX^ '''^t   A^  '=''''^' ^^  «'»»'^t  '«  '^xc'^ed- 

have  often  wondered  that  irnone  of  tlJpi  f^  ^'  ^'"*^',«°ii«.  Passed  several  times  round 
weapons  thati  have  seen  is  the, "ointtin^^^^^  '''T/^'  /*/«  observable  that  in  this 

with  a  sharp  bone,  such  4Sof  bo  S  '^T""!  *''''^*^'''^^^^  '''''\^  ^^^^  most  carefully 
ray,  or  evon%vith  a  shark's  tooth  Peri  nfs'  TtT"'^  *'"'^  graduated,  the  largest  and  long", 
they  are  formidable  enough  eyen  foi  theL  en  .JlK  ?o 'tb!:  t'i.Y'^f"'  "'if  '"'"""^'""g 
ferocious  islanders,  as  the^reader  may  ell '^^^  "^"^^  "^''^  -o-"" 

infer  by  looking  at  the  illustration     liv  thi       nr^      ^  .,."""•, ,   ,      ,. 
side  of  each  figure   is  rsnecVnien  ot^  Ihl  Li  ^^"^  auxiliary  blades  diverge  more  than  is 
sha*s  tooth  dr'awn  on 'an'^'enlaredlca  e*^  SlI^i^^^^^- '  "J!5i'^-'  -^  ^t  is  hardly 


sliaks  tooth  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
partly  to  show  the  nature  of  the  tooth  itself 
and  partly  to  exhibit  the  principal  methods 
by  which  it  is  fastened  in  its  place. 

On  referring  to  these  illustrations,  the 
leader  will  see  that  the  teeth  are  not  merely 
sharply  edged  and  pointed,  but  that  their 


TniS'ir""'""  J'"'^^"" '"  "''"""^^y  increased 
indeed,  the  weapons  armed  with  these  teeth 
mve  such  a  facility  of  iiifhc-ting  wounds  that 
ley  .mist  be  handled  with  the'greatest  can- 
ton. I  have  cut  myself  more  than  once 
il;  11  •','?'  ''"''  ^'^'^"'"^  ^^^'o  insist  upon 
Sltv"'^         '  generally  suffer  for  their  cu- 

l.h^n  W  ^'''''^  *'^^*'^  '^'■•^  ^'^stened  to  the 
1.1(10  of  the  wcajion  on  the  same  principle 
the  makers  vary  the  detail  according  to  tlorr 
own  convenience.  In  the  weapon  ropre- 
ented  in  fig  1.  a  slit  runs  along  each  el" e 
to  which  the  bases  of  the  teelh  fit  ratlun: ' 

of  the  sword;  andoSch- tol' is^;i^in'{is 


possible  to  imagine  a  more  formidable 
weapon,  especially  when  employed  against 
the  naked  skin  of  a  savage.  In  actual  warfare 
the  Kingsmill  Islander  has  a  mode  of  pro- 
tecting himself,  which  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned; but  in  a  sudden  skirmish  or  a  quar- 
rel the  sword  would  be  used  with  terrible 


erlo'es  are  flnolv  nn     v^X,,'   i  .  .^^   ''''  "'^  sworcl  would  be  used  with  terrible 

ti.^the[;?cS^er^S,r;;^±ij;'  ^!^'-/^^^j^^^^^^?9  ^^^^4^, 


It  IS  not  merely  used  as  a  striking  weapon 
bu|;  IS  driven  violently  backward  and  for- 
ward against  the  body  of  the  antagonist, 
one  or  more  of  the  blades  being  sure  to 
take  effect  somewhere. 

The  next  sword,  fig.  3,  has  the  teeth  fixed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
many-bladed  sword,  as  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  single  tooth,  Avhcre  is  seen 
not  only  the  tooth  but  the  strips  of  leaf 
stem  between  which  it  is  placed,  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  off  the  sinnet.  The 
wooden  blade  of  this  weapon  is  quite  unlike 
Miat  of  the  others,  being  marked  with  a 
/ich  black  graining,  to  which  the  glittering 
white  teeth  I'onn  mi  admirable  contrast. 
The  last  of  these  swords,  fig.  4,  is  remark- 
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able  for  the  cross-guard.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  maker  must  have  seen  an  European 
sword  with  a  cross  i^'nard,  and  made  his  own 
in  imitation  of  it. '  Otherwise,  without  the 
least  idea  of  the  object  of  a  guard,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  armed 
the  guard  with  teeth,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tre, or  where  they  come  against  the  handle, 
an'l  must  be  quite  inctlbctual. 

The  Kin"smill  Islanders  do  not  restrict 
the  sharks' "teeth  to  the  swords,  but  also  use 
them  as  armature  to  thbir  spears.  One  ot 
these  spears,  also  in  my  coUectiou,  is  titteen 
feet  in  length,  and  about  as  formidable  a 
weapon  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is 
made  of  a  very  light  wood,  so  that  it  may 
be  wielded  more  easily,  and  at  the  butt  is 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  tapering 
gradually  to  the  point.  The  butt  is  un- 
armed, and  rounded  for  about  four  feet,  so 
as  to  act  as  a  handle,  but  from  this  point  to 
the  tip  it  is  rather  llattened,  like  the  sword 
blades,  for  the  more  convenient  reception 
of  the  teeth,  which  are  fixed  along  each 
Q([<re  nearly  to  the  j'^int  of  the  weapon. 
Tlfe  teeth  are  fastened  by  means  of  the  leaf 
ribs.  In  order  to  render  it  a  more  danger- 
ous weapon,  it  is  furnished  with  three  pro- 
jections, also  armed  with  1  i  th,  and  made 
exactly  like  the  auxiliary  blades  of  the 
sword,  though  much  smaller. 

This  remarkable  spear  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  No.  2,  on  the  next  page,  accom- 
panied by  sections  and  a  portion  drawn  on 
a  larger  scale,  so  as  to  show  the  mode  of  its 
construction.  Fig.  a  represents  the  method 
in  which  the  teeth  are  fastened  to  the 
weapon  by  the  sinnet  passing  through  the 
hole  in  the  teeth  and  bound  down  by  the 
cross  loo])  under  the  little  strips  of  wood. 
At  fi".  6  is  a  section  of  the  spear,  showing 
the  oval  shape  of  the  weapon,  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  teeth  are  supported  by  the 
wooden  strips  at  each  side.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  if  the  jaw  of  a  saw-fish  were  to 
be  cut  through  the  section  would  present  a 
wonderfully  similar  appearance. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  source 
whence  the  natives  obtain  such  vast  num- 
bers of  sharks'  teeth,  I  have  introduced  a 
drawing  of  a  shark's  mouth  on  same  page, 
taken  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection. 
The  reader  will  see  that  the  jaws  are  fur- 
nished with  row  after  row  of  teeth,  all  lying 
upon  each  other,  except  the  outer  teeth,  and 
constructed  so  that  when  one  tooth  is  broken 
or  falls  out  of  the  jaw,  another   takes  its 

In  the  jaw  which  is  here  figured,  the  teeth 
lie  in  five  rows,  and  altogether  there  are 
three  hundred  of  them  —  largest  toward  the 
middle  of  the  jaw,  and  becoming  gradually 
smaller  toward  the  angles  <>?  the  mouth. 
The  native,  therefore, has  no  >!i:nculty  either 
in  procuring  the  requisite  nnmj-r  of  teeth, 
or  in  sselecting  them  of  the  requisite  shape 
and  dimensions. 


That  they  may  look  more  imposing  in 
battle,  the  chiefs  wear  a  cap  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  diodon,  or  porcupine  fish,  which, 
when  infiated,  is  covered  with  sluu'i)  spikes 
projecting  in  every  direction,  and  upon  this 
cap  is  fixed  a  bunch  of  feathers.  Both  sexes 
fight  in  battle,  and  both  are  killed  indis- 
criminately, women  and  children  being 
slaughtered  as  well  as  the  warriors. 

The  chiefs,  of  whom  mentiiti  has  just 
been  made,  are  the  principal  persons  in  the 
islands.  With  one  exception,  there  is  no 
chief  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  king,  ruling 
over  subordinate  chiefs,  each  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Government  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  council  of  chiefs,  the  eldest 
taking  the  first  place,  and  the  others  being 
reckoned  by  seniority.  To  this  council  are 
referred  crimes  of  great  importance,  while 
those  of  lesser  moment  are  left  to  be  pun- 
ished by  the  oftended  person  and  the  rela- 
tives. The  solitary  exception  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  chiefs  is  in  the  three  islands 
Apamama,  Nanouki,  and  Koria,  which  are 
governed  by  the  chief  of  Apamama. 

Each  chief  has  a  mark  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  when  a  stranger  arrives,  and  can 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  chief, 
he  receives  the  mark  of  his  protector.  The 
symbol  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  consists  of  a 
patch  on  the  forehead,  made  of  some  colored 
iiaint,  and  a  stripe  drawn  down  the  middle 
of  the  face  as  far  as  the  chin.  Next  in  rank 
to  the  chiefs  come  the  land-holders,  and  the 
slaves  form  the  third  and  last  division  of  the 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  council  of 
chiefs  and  the  people  in  their  public  assem- 
blies, there  is  in  every  village  a  central 
town-house,  called  the  Mariapa.    It  is  built 
verv  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Samoan 
houses,  having  an  enormous  arched  roof, 
and  the  walls  being  composed  of  posts  and 
matting.    It  might  be  thought  from  their 
warlike    and  ferocious  character  that  the 
Kiu'^smill  Islanders  are  cannibals.     Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.    It  is  very  true 
that  in  some  instances  portions  of  a  human 
body  have  been  eaten.  For  example,  if  a  cele- 
brated warrior  is  killed,  the  victors  some- 
times cook  the  body,  and  each  eats  a  small 
portion  of  it.    This  however  is  done,  not 
from  any  predilection  for  human  flesh,  hut 
from  a  feeling  of  revenge,  and  probably  troni 
some  underlying  notion  that  those  who  par- 
take of  such  food  also  add  to  themselves  a 
portion  of  the  courage  which  once  animate'! 
the  body.    Animated  by  the   same  spim, 
they  preserve  the  skulls  of  such  warriors, 
and  use  them  as  drinkir'r  vessels. 

The  skulls  of  the  dt.id  ;ire  always  pro- 
served  by  their  friends,  in<  vided  that  ticy 
have  died  natural  dcnUs,  or  their  bodies 
biHiU  recovered  in  brUle.  The  body  is  fiv^t 
laid  out  on  mats  n-r  eight  days,  being  ever) 
<1rv  washed,  oiled,  ^ad  laid  out  in  the  sun- 
shine  at  noon,  whilv  the  friends  inouni, 
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(2.)  SHARK  TOOTH  SPEAR. 
(See  pngo  1010.) 


(3.)  SWORDS  OF  KINGSMII.L  ISLANDEHS. 
(Sec  page  103U.) 
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EXTRAORDINARY  FUNERAL  CEREMONY. 


(lance,  and  sing  praises  of  the  dead.  The 
body  IS  then  buried  for  a  time,  and  astly, 
the  «kull  18  reinoved,  cleaned,  oiled,  and 
8  owed  away.  Each  family  preserve  the 
skulls  of  their  ancestors,  and,  occasionally 
bring  them  out,  oil  them  afresh,  wreatllc 
hmn  with  Howers.and  set  food  before  them. 
Wlieii  a  family  change  their  residence,  they 
take  the  skulls  with  them.  '' 

In  one  portion  of  the  KinL'smill  trroim 
Pitt  Island,  or  Makin,  there  exis™  thermos t 
extraordinary  funeral  ceremony  in  the  world. 
The  body  IS  washed,  oiled,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
ami  wailed  over  as  already  related.  But 
after  the  first  wailing,  it  is  laid  on  a  neW 
mat  spread  over  a  great  oblong  plate  or  tray 
made  of  tortoise-shell  sewed  together     A 
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number  of  persons  seat  themselves  opposite 
each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and 
support  the  plate  on  their  knees  as  long  "a 
they  are  able.  When  they  are  tireniev 
are  relieved  by  others,  and  thus  the  bodv^s 
borne  by  friend,  and  relations  for  two  ycLs! 

DurS'ThU'r'^'"^  «ach  other  at  intervals 
During  this  time  a  hre  Ih  kept  burning  in 
the^hou8e,andis  never  exting'uished  nfght 

After  the  two  years  have  expired  the 
head  IS  removed,  and  the  skull  dtu  ne  '  and 
preserved,  as  has  been  already  ment  oned 
and  not  until  that  time  are  the  bones 
wrapped  up  in  mats  and  buried.  The  place 
where  the  warriors  have  been  interred  is 
marked  with  three  stones.  '"''*"  ^u  is 
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We  now  como  to  that  very  interesting  group 
of  islands  called  the  Marquesas,  or  Mi;n- 
DANA  Islands.  Both  these  names  derive 
their  origin  from  the  Spanish  navigator  Meu- 
dana,  who  discovered  them  nearly  two  hun- 
dred Vears  ago.  The  discoverer  named  them 
Los  Marquesas  do  Menilo9a,  in  compliment 
to  the  then  Viceroy  of  Peru,  and  by  many 
succeeding  voyagers  the  islands  have  been 
called  by  tlie  name  of  their  discoverer. 

The  character  of  the  islands  is  rather  pe- 
culiar, and  very  picturesque.  They  are 
craggy,  mountainous,  and  volcanic,  having 
exceedingly  lofty  peaks  in  the  centre,  which 
look  at  a  distance  as  if  they  were  the  ruins 
of  vast  buildings.  Being  situated  near  the 
equator,  their  temperature  is  warm,  and,  as 
at  the  same  time  they  are  well  watered,  the 
vegetation  is  peculiarly  luxuriant.  Like 
most  of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  the  Mar- 
quesas are  surrounded  witii  coral  reefs;  but 
tiiesc  are  not  so  largo  as  is  generally  the 
case,  so  that,  although  the  navigation  among 
them  is  not  so  difficult  as  in  many  islands, 
the  ships  do  not  find  that  protection  from 
storms  which  is  afforded  by  the  great  coral 
reefs  of  other  islands.- 

The  inhabitants  are  splendid  specimens  of 
humanity,  the  men  being  remarkable  for 
their  gigantic  size,  great  strength,  and  fine 
Bha?')e.  which  emulates  those  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  statues.  One  of  the  chiefs  was 
measured  carefully,  and  was  found  to  be  six 
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feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  said  that  he 
knew  another  chief  who  was  at  least  a  foot 
taller  than  himself 

In  general  they  wear  but  little  raiment,  a 
slight  piece  of  bark  cloth  round  the  waist 
being  the  only  garment  which  they  think 
needful,  the  jilace  of  clothing  being  supplied 
by  the  tattoo.  There  are  many  nations 
where  this  decoration  is  worn;  but  there  are 
no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  carry 
it  out  so  fully  as  do  the  Marquesans,  every 
part  of  their  bodies,  even  to  the  crown  of 
the  head  and  the  fingers  and  toes,  being 
covered  with  the  pattern.  The  "Tattooed 
chiefs  "on  the  opposite  page  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  the  IMnrquesans  carry  this 
custom.  Thisextrem.*  elaboration  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  mei)  the  women  contenting 
themselves  with  a  .acelet  or  two  tattooed 
on  their  arms,  and  a  few  similar  ornaments 
here  ami  there.  A  very  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  tattooing  of  the  Marquesans 
is  given  in  Langsdorft  's  "  Travels.  " — 

"  Sometimes  a  rich  islander  will,  either 
from  generosity,  ostentation,  or  love  to  his 
wife,  make  a  feast  in  honor  of  her  when  she 
has  a  iiracelet  tattooed  round  her  arm.  or 
perhaps  her  ear  ornamented,  A  hog  is  then 
killed,  and  the  friends  of  both  sexes  are  in- 
vited to  partake  of  it,  the  occasion  of  the 
fe.ist  hoir.fr  r-p.^i.e  known  to  them.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  same  courtesy  should  be  re- 
turned in  case  of  the  wife  of  any  of  the  guests 
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being  punctured.  This  is  one  of  the  few  oc- 
casion!) oil  which  woiiiuu  aro  allowed  to  eat 
liuu's  flush. 

"it,  in  a  very  dry  year,  bread-fVuit,  hogs, 
roots,  and  otiier  proviaious,  beconio  Bcarco, 
anyone  wlio  has  a  good  stock  of  them  (which 
commonly  happens  to  the  chief),  in  order  to 
(ii!itril)uto  tlio  stores,  keeps  o[)cu  talilo  for 
tt  certain  time  to  an  appointed  numl)er  of 
poor  artists,  who  aro  Ijoiind  to  give  in  return 
Borao  strokes  of  the  tattoo  to  all  who  cliooso 
to  come  for  it.  Uy  virtue  of  a  tapu,  all  tlicse 
brethren  aro  engaged  to,  support  each  other, 
if  in  ftitiire  some  happen  to  bo  in  need  while 
tlio  others  arc  in  atlluenco. 

"  The  same  person  may  be  a  member  of 
several  of  thoso  societies;  l)ut,  according  to 
what  wo  could  learn,  a  portion  must  always 
bo  given  to  the  priest,  or  magician,  as  ho  is 
called,  even  if  ho  bo  not  a  member.  In  a 
time  of  scarcity,  also,  many  of  tlio  people  who 
have  been  tattooed  in  this  way  unite  as  an 
abaoluto  troop  of  banditti,  and  sliare  equally 
uiu.ing  each  other  all  that  they  can  plunlcr 
or  kill. 

"  The    figures  with   which  the  body  Is 
tattooed  are  chosen  with  great  care,  and  ap- 


nropriate  ornaments  are  selected  for  the  dif- 
feruut  parts.    They  consist  partly  of  ai ' 
imtly  of  other  objects  which  have  some 


of  animals. 


roferonco  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
islands;  and  every  figure  has  here,  as  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  its  particular  name.  Uj)on 
aa  accurate  examination,  curved  lines,  dia- 
niDuil.i,  and  other  designs  aro  often  distin- 
giiisli;il)lo  between  rows  of  punctures,  wliicli 
resemble  very  much  the  ornaments  called  « 
la  Grccque. 

"The  most  perfect  symmetry  is  observed 
over  tlie  whole  body.  The  head  of  a  man  is 
tattooed  in  every  i)art;  the  breast  is  com- 

j  mniily  ornamented  with  a  figure  resembling 
a  shield;  on  the  anna  and  thighs  aro  strips 
somotlmes  broader,  sometimes  narrower,  ui 
such  directions  that  thoso  peoi)io  miglit  be 
very  well  presumed  to  have  studied  anatomy, 
ami  to  bo  acquainted  with  the  course  and 
(liinenaions  of  the  muscles. 

"  Upon  the  back  is  a  large  cross,  which 
begins  at  the  neck  and  ends  with  the  last 
vertebra.  In  the  front  of  the  thigh  aro  often 
figures  wliichscem  intended  to  represent  the 
numin  face.  On  each  side  of  the  calf  of  tho 
leg  is  an  oval  figure,  which  produces  a  very 

I  good  elfei't.  The  whole,  in  fact,  displays 
much  taste  and  discrimination.  Some  of  tho 
teudercst  parts  of  the  body— tho  eyelids,  for 
example— are  tho  only  p.arts  not  tattooed." 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration  IS'o.  2 
on  ths  lOtlith  page,  even  the  hands  aro  tat- 
tooed  with  the  same  minute  care  that  is  bo- 

[  stowed  on  the  body.  Each  flngor  has  its  own 
pattern,  so  that  the  hand  looks  as  if  enclosed 

I  \^  very  tight-fitting  glove.    Tho  reader 

I  lyil  notice  the  great  lencrtli  of  tho  nnils, 
'i;iiong  the  Marqnesans,  as  among  tiio  Chi- 
nese, very  long  nails  are  esteemed  as  a  mark 


of  rank,  being  a  proof  that  the  wearer  is  not 

obligH  t^>  do  any  hard  work. 
This  elaborate  ornamentation  answers  tho 

Furposo  of  dress,  and  is  considered  as  such, 
ndeed,  it  woukl  bo  useless  to  undergo  so 
much  naln,  and  to  pay  tho  operator  such 
costly  fees,  if  the  tattcmlng  were  to  bo  hid- 
den by  clothing.  The  nun,  therefore,  wear 
nothing  but  a  slight  cloth  round  their  waists, 
and  tho  women  of  rank  a  similar  garment, 
with  the  achiition  of  a  larger  piece  which 
tliev  throw  over  their  l)odic8  to  keep  o(f  tho 
darkening  rays  of  the  sun. 

Few  plienomena  struck  the  earlier  travel- 
lers more  than  the  diflerence    in  appear- 
ance and  stature  between  tho  men  and  tho 
women;  and  tho  same  writer  wlio  has  just 
been  quoted  remarks  more  than  once  that  it 
was  dilHcult  to  believo  tliat  tho  undersized, 
stumpy,  awkward  women  could  have  been 
the  parents  of  the  magnificent,  gigantic,  and 
graceflil  men.    '''hero  is,  however,  a  groat 
distinction  between  the  women  of  rank  and 
those  of  tlie  lower  orders.    As  was  after- 
ward discovered,  the  better  class  of  women 
who  for  some  time  kept  themselves  aloo^ 
from  tho  strangers,  being  well  developed, 
and  of  a  fair  complexion,  about  which  they 
were  very  careful,  enveloped  themselves  la 
their  bark  cloths,  and  never  ventured  into 
the  sunshine  without   holding   over    their 
heads  a  bunch  of  loaves  by  way  of  parasol. 

So  careful  aro  they  of  their  complexions, 
that  if  they  find  themselves  getting  sun- 
burnt tlioy  have  a  mode  of  bleaching  them- 
selves again,  which  thoy  adopt  before  all 
great  ceremonies,  though  at  the  cost  of  much 
time  and  trouble.  Thoy  take  tho  saj)  of 
three  trees,  with  which  they  anoint  the 
whole  body.  Tho  immediate  ofi'oct  of  the 
mixture  is  to  dye  the  skin  of  a  deep  black. 
Tho  pigment  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
skin  for  six  days,  during  which  time  the 
woman  remains  within  the  house.  At  tho 
expiration  of  that  time  she  bathes,  when  all 
the  black  dye  conies  oft',  and  the  skin  is  left 
beautifully  fair. 

A  woman  who  has  just  undergone  this 
process,  and  who  has  dressed  herself  in  all 
her  native  finery,  is  a  very  striking  object, 
her  body  being  gracefully  enveloped  in  bark 
cloth,  her  hair  adorned  with  flowers,  and  her 
fair  skin  almost  without  ornament  except 
ujion  the  feet,  hands,  and  arms,  which  ap- 
pear as  if  she  were  wearing  boots,  gloves, 
and  bracelets. 

_  The  mode  of  tattooing  is  almost  exactly 
like  thiit  of  tho  Samoan  islanders,  except 
that  the  "  comb  "  is  made  of  the  Aving-bone 
of  the  tropic  bird.  Tho  operation  is  always 
conducted  in  certain  houses  belonging  to 
tho  professional  tattooers,  who  lay  on  tKese 
buildings  a  tapu,  which  renders  thcin  unap- 
proachable by  women.  As  is  the  case  in 
^•"mopt,  the  best  tattooers  arc  men  of  great 
importance,  and  are  paid  highly  for  their 
services,  a  Marquesan  thinking  that  he  is 
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bound  to  be  liberal  toward  a  man  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  charms  which  he 
values  so  highly.  These  men  gain  their 
skill  by  practising  on  the  lower  orders,  who 
are  too  poor  to  pay  for  being  tattooed,  and 
who  would  rather  wear  a  bad  tattoo  than 
none  at  all.  A  considerable  amount  is  gen- 
erally exacted  at  each  operation,  which  lasts 
from  three  to  six  months;  and  so  elaborate 
is  the  process,  that  a  really  complete  tattoo 
cat!  hardly  be  finished  until  the  man  is  thirty 
years  old. 

By  the  time  that  the  last  piece  of  tattoo  is 
executed,  the  first  generally  begins  to  ftide, 
and  if  the  man  is  rich  enough  ho  has  the 
pattern  renewed.  Some  men  have  been  tat- 
tooed three  tidies,  and,  as  the  patterns  can- 
not bo  made  to  coincide  precisely  with  each 
other,  the  result  is  that  the  whole  skin  be- 
comes nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  a  negro.  In 
this  state  it  is  greatly  admired,  not  because 
the  effect  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but  because 
it  is  an  indubitable  mark  of  wealth.  The 
pigment  used  in  the  tattooing  is  the  well- 
known  aleurita,  or  candle  nut,  burned  to  i 
fine  charcoal  and  mixed  with  water. 

Th(!  ornaments  worn  by  the  men  are  more 
imposing  than  those  of  the  women.  In  the 
first  place,  they  allow  the  hair  to  grow  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  dispose  of  it  in  va- 
rious ways.  For  a  number  of  years  it  is  tied 
in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head;  but  when 
the  man  is  rich  enough  to  be  entirely  tat- 
tooed, he  shaves  all  the  head  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  patch  at  each  side,  in  order  to  allow 
the  pattern  of  the  tattoo  to  be  extended  over 
his  head.  In  such  a  case,  the  tuft  of  hair  at 
each  side  is  still  suffered  to  grow  long,  but  is 
twisted  into  a  conical  form,  so  as  to  make  a 
SOI '  of  horn  projecting  outward  over  each 
temple.  Examples  of  this  curious  mode  of 
wearing  the  hair  may  be  sc  u  in  the  illus- 
tration No.  1,  on  page  1046. 

Sometimes  a  man  may  be  seen  wearing 
the  whole  of  h.'s  hair  in  curled  ringlets. 
Such  men  are  cultivating  a  crop  for  sale,  as 
the  Miirquesans  are  very  fond  of  decorat- 
ing with  these  ringlets  the  handles  of  their 
spears  and  clubs,  and  of  making  them  into 
orraniental  figures  which  are  worn  on  the 
ankles.  The  most  valued  of  these  decora- 
tions are  long  white  human  beards,  which 
arc  grown  for  the  express  purpose,  and  sold 
at  a  very  high  price.  The  purchaser  uses 
them  either  as  plumes  for  his  head  or  as 
ornamental  appendages  to  his  conch-shell 
trumpet.  One  of  these  beards  is  now  al- 
ways reckoned  as  equivalent  ?n  value  to  a 
musket,  and  before  fire-arms  were  intro- 
duced was  estimated  at  an  equally  high 
rate. 

The  ear  ornaments  of  the  Marquesan  men 
are  very  curious.  An  univalve  shell,  of  a 
dead-wliite  color,  is  cut  into  a  circular  shape, 
and  filled  with  a  sort  of  cement  made  of  the 
resin  and  wood  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  Into 
this  cement  is  pressed  an  ivory  stem,  carved 


with  figures  in  relief,  so  that  the  whole  or. 
namont  looks  like  a  very  large  white  headed 
nail.  The  stem  is  pushed  through  a  hole  in 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
nail  projects  forward,  as  seen  in  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  "  tattooed  chiefs "  on  page 
1046.  The  name  of  the  ornament  is  "  taiuna." 

Ornaments  made  of  whales'  teeth  are  as 
fashionable  among  t'lo  .'*T:irquesans  as  among 
the  Polynesians,  and  are  worn  by  the  chiefs 
suspended  round  their  necks.  Wooden  or- 
naments  bleached  white  are  also  used,  and 
otliers  are  cut  from  shells.  One  ornament 
of  which  they  are  very  fond  is  made  from 
wood,  wax,  and  seeds.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe,  the  framework  being 
made  of  wood,  which  is  thickly  covered  with 
wax.  Into  this  are  pressed  the  pretty  black 
and  scarlet  seeds  of  the  Abrus  precatorms, 
arranged  in  rows  radiating  to  th'^  circumfer- 
ence. One  of  these  ornaments  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  No.  3,  on  the  same  page  and 
is  drawn  from  a  specimen  in  my  collection, 
It  measures  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
slightly  concave  on  the  outside,  and  convex 
on  the  inside.  Very  great  pains  have  been 
taken  in  arranging  the  seeds;  they  are 
placed  in  a  regular  series  of  double  ^o^^'s, 
tlie  black  portion  of  each  seed  beinji  pressed 
into  the  wax,  so  that  only  the  brilliant  scar- 
let portion  is  visible.  Upward  of  eight  hun- 
dred beads  have  been  used  in  making  this 
ornament,  so  that  the  trouble  which  ib  taken 
by  the  natives  is  very  great. 

Some  of  the  chiefs  wear  a  very  curious 
ornament,  which  seems  to  take  the  place  of 
the  hair  which  they  shave  from  their  own 
heads,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  larm 
bunch  of  hair  cut  from  the  head  of  a  wife. 
As  a  rule,  the  Marquesan  removes  all  hair 
from  the  body,  except  from  the  head,  only 
one  or  two  of  the  very  old  men  allowing 
a  few  straggling  hairs  on  the  chin. 

In  Langsdorlf  s  travels  an  amusing  inci- 
dent occurred,  illustrative  of  that  feeling. 
In  those  days  close  shaving  was  the  custom 
in  Europe,  so  that  when  the  officers  went 
on  shore  they  were  found  to  have  conformed 
to  the  fashion  of  the  islands.  They  were 
talking  very  amicably  together,  when  sud- 
denly a  chief  stared  intently  into  the  face  of 
one  of  the  officers,  and,  with  horror  depicted 
in  his  features,  rushed  forward,  and  gmsped 
him  tightly.  The  officer  naturally  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  be  murdered;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  the  Marquesan  had  actuully 
discovered  a  hair  on  his  face,  and  was  going 
to  pull  it  out  with  his  shell  tweezers. 

When  they  wish  to  be  considered  .as  wear- 
ing full  dress,  the  better  class  of  men  wear 
a  most  elaborate  cap,  made  of  fibre,  feathers, 
and  shells.  First,  a  broad  fillet  is  plaited 
from  cocoa-nut  fibre,  so  as  to  pass  round  the 
forehead,  after  the  manu'jr  of  a  cap  without 
^.  crown.  On  the  centre  of  this  fillet  la 
fixed  a  hirge  plate  of  ujoLher-o'-pnai'I,  deco- 
rated with  carving.    In  the  middle  of  this 
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a  diameter,  and  is 
tside,  and  convex 
i  pains  have  been 

seeds;  they  are 
!  of  double  rofl^s, 
eed  being  pressed 
the  brilliant  scar- 
vard  of  eight  hun- 
3d  in  iTiaking  this 
ble  which  ib  taken 
It. 

ar  a  very  curious 
'  take  the  place  of 
e  from  their  own 
ore  than  a  large 
ic  head  of  a  wife. 

removes  all  hair 
im  the  head,  only 
)ld  men  allowing 
he  chin. 

an  amusing  inci- 
)  of  that  feeling, 
g  was  the  custom 

the  officers  went 
to  have  conformed 
,nds.  They  were 
fcthcr,  when  sud- 
;ly  into  the  face  of 
th  horror  depicted 
vard,  and  grasped 
naturally  thought 
[lurdercd;  but  the 
osan  had  actuully 
ice,  and  was  going 
1  tweezers, 
ansiderod  as  wear- 
class  of  men  wear 
?.  of  fibre,  fiatliers, 
id  fillet  is  plaited 

to  pass  round  the 
r  of  a  cap  without 
e  of  this  fillet  is 
,her-o'-peiU'i,  deco- 
;ho  middle  of  this 


plate  IS  fixed  a  smaller  but  similarly  shaded 
plate  of  tortoise-shell,  and  in  the  middle  of 
that  a  still  smaller  disc  of  pearl  shell.  Some 
headdresses  have  three  of  these  ornaments 
as  is  the  case  with  that  which  is  fio-ured  in 
the  Marquesan  chief  on  the  1046th  page 

In  the  fillet  are  also  fastened  a  number  of 
featliers,  either  from  the  tail  of  the  cock  or 
froni  that  of  the  tropic  bird,  so  that  when 
the  fillet  IS  bound  on  tlie  forehead  the  leath- 
ers will  st,and  upright.  The  feathei-s  of  the 
tropic  bird  are  greatly  prized  by  the  natives, 
who  use  them  lor  various  ornaments,  and 
display  great  ingenuity  in  procuring  them 
Instead  of  killing  the  birds,  and  so  stoppin.^ 
the  supply  of  feathers,  they  steal  upon  them 
when  they  are  asleep,  and  dexterously  twitch 
out  the  two  long  tail-feathers.  In  process 
of  time  the  feathers  grow  again,  and  so  the 
supply  IS  kept  up.  I  mention  the  custom 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  recklessness 
respecting  the  future  which  is  usuallv  found 
among  savages. 

The  houses  of  the  Marquesans  are  rather 
peculiar  especially  those  of  the  better  kind 
The  native  builder  begins  with   making  a 
platform    of  large  stones,  many  of   them 
being  so  enormous  that  ten  or  twelve  men 
are  required  to  move  them.    This  platform 
IS  froni  ten  to  eleven  feet  high,  and  about 
thirty  feet  long  by  twelve  wide.    Upon  this 
is  erected  the  house,  which  is  built  with  the 
hack  very  much  higher  than  the  front,  so 
that  the  roof  slopes  considerably,  the  back 
being  perhaps  twelve  or  more  feet  in  height, 
and  the  front  only  five  feet.     The  door  is 
naurally  small,  and  no  one  can  enter  with- 
out stooping.    The  walls  at  (he  end  are  no 
higher  than  that  of  the  front,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  each  end  is  left  open. 
As,  liowever,  the  climate  of  the  Marquesas 
is  so  equable,  this  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise.  " 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  is  loft  bare,  with 
no  covering  to  the  stony  floor,  while  the 
0  her  part  is  considered  as  the  dwelling- 
place,  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  mats. 

VonrT.      .''"■'^  "''?,  f^o^'<^i'«l  with    matting. 
Near  the  back  wall  is  tlie  strangely  ma.fe 

hnJ  -"'V  ^7°  '""•i>^"nt'il  poles'are  placed 
about  ...x  feet  a,,art,  and  a  foot  or  so  from 

ln,i  T'm''  T"'  *'"'  'P'^''^  '^''tween  them  is 
filled  with  dry  grass   covered   with    mats. 

bVrlnf '??"•'  i'"*  ?"  ^'''^  •"'^t'^'  ^-^'^fin^  the 
filf    "\,"»*^»'lieads  on  one  pole,  and  their 

2tion"u1  ■'^''  •'"''  J'"'^^  ^'''  "'■^^'t  i"  this 
posit  on,  which  seems  to  have  been  invented 

^'    the  jnirposo  of  making  fho  slceners  -is 
r"c' lit ■' <;'°  ''•"  '^''^•^"^^^-    ^"""'HlaMv^ii: 
le    ow^,,    °  ^''-''l'""'  ""•'  iniplenuMits  of 
1^  mis,   sling,,  axes,  and    similar    articles 
Ine  houses  are  always  place.l  near  trees 
sojiat  they  may  have   the  advantage  of 

The  Marquesans  have  a  curious  custom  of 
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erecting  small  and  highly  decorated  build- 

n^s  in  honor  of  the  children  of  grea  chkfs 

rhese  buildings  are- considered  Is  acknowh: 

ed-ments  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  children- 

conslde?T.^'''•■^""""?^'  '^'  P-'^'nts  woS 
consider  themselves  insulted  They  are 
protec  ed  by  tapu,  and  after  they  are  made 
are  not  repaii^ed,  but  allowed  to  decay  Dr 
Bennett,  in  his  "  Whaling  Voyage  round 
the  G  obe,"  thus  describes  tfiose  e^drfices°  _ 

VncTi'  ^^°'VP'"""^t  ^•"d  been  paid  to 
Eutiti's  daughter  at  Vaitahii  a  few  weeks 
before    our  arrival.     It   consisted    of   two 

rods  which  were  covered  with  white  tanna 
(bark  cloth)  and  staine.l  cocoa-nut  siSt 
Ihe  interior  was  occupied  by  many  of  the 
same  rods  ranged  vei^icallvf  gradm.ted  n 
height,  and  entwined  with  bunches  of  herbs 
The  face  of  the  milding  was  ornamented  by 

black  n'na.^"'"'^'"'''^"^^-^"^«g--- 
"The  white  and  delicate   appearance  of 
the  hibiscus   rods,  the  fluttering  pennaiUs 
of  fine  tappa,  and  the  various  Saudy  hues 
employed,  gave  the  entire  edifice  a  fantastic 
and    imposing  appearance.      A    low  stone 
wall  enclosed  the  two  huts,  and  within  its 
precincts  were  several  bundles  of  cocoa-nut 
leaves  p  aced  upright,  and  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  tutelary  deities  of  the  spot.     A 
sinking  edifice  of  the  same  description  had 
been  erected  in  honor  of  Eutiti's  .son   at 
Anamaiha.    the   territory  of  his  guardian. 
It  ( iflerea  fron:  that  dedicated  to  his  sister 
in  being  plaeed  on  an  elevated  stone  plat- 
orni,  as  well  as   in   having  a  Ion-  wicker 
basket  placed  at  the  entrance."        " 

In  every  village  there  is  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre, in  which  the  dancing  and  simihr 
amusements  are  conducted.  For  this  ini'r- 
posc  the  natives  choose  a  sheltered  and  level 
spot.,  suiToi-.ndod  on  all  sides  with  risini^ 
banks  The  middle  of  the  amphiihcatre  is 
carefiilly  snioothed  and  covered  with  mats 
and  the  rising  banks  serv.-  a:^  seats  for  the 
spectators. 

When  a  dance  is  tobjporforn'ed,the  mats 
are  laid  aliesli,  and  a  large  amount  of  food 
IS  prepared.     The  spectators   fake  the  food 
with  tlu.m,  and,  soated  on  the  banks,  remain 
Uiere   hrongbout  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
Ihe   dances  are  not  very  graeeful,  consist- 
ing i)rincipally  of  jumping, \vithout  movin<r 
from   the   same   sjiot.    Various  ornaments 
are  used  by  the  dancers,  (he  most  curious 
of  whicn  are   the    finger-rings,  which  are 
made  of^ plaited  (ibre,  adorned  with  the  ]on<r 
tail-feathers    of   the    tropic    bird.      When 
w-omen  dance  they  are  not  allowed  to  wenr 
cfothing  of  any  description,  and  this  for  a 
curious  reason.    None  dance  except  thoso 
whose    husl)nnds  or    brotluns    have    boon 
killed  in  war  or  taken  prisoners,  and   the 
absence  of  clothing  ip.  nc-rptrd  as  an  cxpre.^- 
sion  of  sorrow  on  their  part,  and  of  ven- 
geance on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 
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They  have  several  other  amusements, 
which  are  conducted  in  this  theatre,  or 
pahooa,  as  it  is  called.  -The  Marquesans  are 
most  accomplished  stilt-walkers,  and  go 
through  perlormances  which  would  excite 
the  envy  of  any  professional  acrobat.  One 
of  the  games  in  which  they  most  delight  is 
a  race  on  stilts,  in  which  each  performer 
tries,  not  only  to  distance  his  opponents, 
but  to  cross  their  course  and  upset  them. 
They  are  such  adepts  at  this  pastime  th.at 
they  walk  over  the  rough  stones  of  the 
house  platform  with  ease  and  security. 

Ip  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  portrait  of 
the  Marqucsan  chief,  he  will  see  that  the 
head  is  not  only  decorated  with  the  feather 
fillet,  but  is  also  covered  with  a  veil  that 
falls  on  either  side  of  the  face.  This  is  a 
mark  of  war,  and  is  worn  when  chiefs  go 
into  battle.  The  Marquesans  do  not  use 
the  bow  and  arrow,  but  they  throw  spears, 
sling  stones,  and  use  clubs.  The  slings  are 
made  of  plaited  grass,  and  are  very  power- 
ful, often  exc(!eding  five  feet  in  length,  and 
carrying  stonesof  a  considerable  size.  The 
spears  are  generally  about  ten  feet  long, 
and  the  clubs  arc  carved  out  of  hard  wood, 
wliich  is  made  harder  by  burying  the  weap- 
ons for  a  considerable  time  in  the  mud. 

They  are  florce  in  war,  and  are  never  sat- 
isfied until  they  have  gained  a  trophy  of 
victory.  When  a  Marqucsan  kills  .an  enemy, 
he  cuts  off  the  head  of  his  fallen  antagonist, 
tears  open  the  skull,  and  eats  the  brain. 
lie  then  cleans  the  skull  very  carefully, 
atlorns  it  with  tuils  of  bristles,  and  slings  it 
by  a  cord  to  his  girdle.  When  he  goes  to 
battle  again  he  always  carries  this  trophy 
witii  him,  partly  on  account  of  the  respect  in 
which  it  is  held  by  his  comrades,  and  partly 
in  order  to  strike  awe  into  the  enemy  by  the 
sight  of  so  redoubtable  a  warrior. 

"According  to  most  travellers,  the  Marque- 
sans are  a  (piarrelsonie  jieople  among  tluMu- 
selves,  and  mueii  addieled  to  'uaking  raids 
in  each  other's  districts.  These  disti'icts 
are  generally  divided  t'roni  each  other  by 
natural  boundaries,  such  as  mountain-spurs 
and  ridges,  many  of  which  are  of  enormous 
heiglit,  and  so  steep  and  jirecipitous  as  to 
be  almost  inaccessible.  The  worst  part  of 
their  mode  of  warlhro  is  not  the  cruelty 
exercised  on  the  vanquished  warriors,  but 
on  the  destrni'tion  to  property,  and  the 
distress    inllicted  on    uon-idinbatants. 

AVlu'u  one  chief  intends  lo  make  war 
upon  anolher,  he  trii-s  to  steal  by  night  into 
the  distriet  of  his  enemy,  and  silently  dam- 
a'ges  all  lln'  bread-fruitand  cocoa-nut  trees 
he  can  liiid.  Tiio  former  are  stripped  of 
their  bark,  and,  though  their  vitality  is  so 
great  that  tlu-y  are  not  absolutely  !:illed  by 
the  injin-y,  thev  hear  no  more  iVnifc  for  fi"e 
j-ears,  and  thus  the  whole  pe,pnlatlon  i;re  de- 
prived of  an  essential  article  ol'diet,  and  for 
.a  loiisr  time  are  reduer.i  to  great  straits  for 
want  of  food. 


The  cocoa-nut  trees  are  killed  after  a  dif. 
ferent  manner.  The  destroyer  walks  up  the 
tree  after  the  mode  employed  by  these  isl- 
anders;  namely,  by  applying  the  palms  of 
his  hands  to  either  side  of  the  trunk,  and  so 
ascending  the  tree  in  monkey  fashion.  He 
then  bruises  with  a  stone  the  central  shoot, 
or  "  cabbage  "  of  the  palm,  and  descends  the 
tree,  knowing  that  it  must  soon  die.  The 
reason  for  the  fatal  nature  of  the  injury  is, 
that  the  tree  is  an  endogenous  one,  and  con- 
sequently the  destruction  of  the  central  bud 
involves  the  death  of  the  tree.  Sometimes 
the  tree  is  killed  in  another  way,  a  sea-slug 
(bcche  demer)  being  laid  at  the  root  ofk  the 
"  cabbage,"  killing  the  tree  as  it  decays. 

Quarrelsome  as  they  are  and  cruel  to  the 
]ierson8  and  property  of  the  vanquished, 
they  have  yet  some  slight  etiquette  in  war, 
one  rule  of  which  is  so  curious  that  it  must 
be  given  in  the  relator's  own  words:  — 

"  June  18.  —  Captain  Riggs  of  the  General 
(rates,  just  arrived  from  the  Marquesas,  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
his  life  there.  At  the  island  of  Nukahiva, 
as  he  was  attempting  to  go  on  shore,  a  na- 
tive chief,  assisted  by  a  posse  of  depeudante, 
seized  and  carried  him  off,  stripped  him  of 
his  clothing,  and  then  presented  him  to  the 
king,  an  intirmold  man,  who  took  him  under 
his  ju-otcction.  That  protection,  however, 
could  have  little  availed  him,  for  the  sov- 
ereign had  not  power  to  set  the  prisoner  at 
liberty  unless  a  suitable  ransom  were  paid 
for  him. 

"  The  captors  first  demanded  five  muskets 
and  five  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  l)oing 
agreed  to,  they  rose  in  their  violent  extor- 
tion, and  requli'cd  more;  and  this  also  being 
conceded,  they  still  refused  to  liberate  him 
unless  their  rapacity  was  still  further  grati- 
fied. The  captain  then  resolutely  stood  out, 
and  insisted  on  being  set  at  liberty,  at  the 
same  time  having  but  small  hopes  of  obiain- 
ing  it,  or  anv  other  issue  of  his  captivity  ex- 
cept to  be  killed  and  eaten  by  these  cannibals, 
some  of  whom  had  conspired  to  spear  him, 
but  the  king's  autluuity  restrained  their 
violence. 

"  At  length,  however,  the  terms  of  ran- 
som being  settled,  he  was  ordered  to  '■»■.  re- 
leased; but  here  an  unexpected  didiculty 
arose.  The  law  of  the  land  requires  that 
whoever  captures  another  on  board  oi  a 
boat  must,  when  the  pr'soner  is  at  liberty, 
carry  bim  down  to  the  water  again,  ami  re- 
instate liiin  in  the  same  situation  as  he  was 
found.  Tiiis  the  cowardly  and  treacherous 
chief,  who  had  readily  acted  the  part  of  kid- 
napper, was  unwilling  to  do,  lest  he  should 
be  shot  from  the  ship.  The  obligation, 
however,  lieing  indispensable,  he  obtained 
the  captain's  assurance  that  no  harm  should 
be  attempted  against  him,  and  then  per- 
formed the  ungracious  office.  When  Cap- 
(.liii  Kiijiri^  bad  ri>acbed  his  vessel,  the  na- 
tives ou  the  shore  gave  three  hideous  howls, 
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which  were  returned  by  three  hearty  cheers 
of  the  crew."  ■' 
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^«?  Kr^.*''?u  ^^^'I'  ™P"v«  ^^  l>een  so 
profitable  to  them,  the  natives  tried  boldly 
to  take  the  ship,  and  displayed  equalinffenu- 
ity  and  daring  in  their  attempt.  On  the 
same  evening  a  native  was  detected  in  try- 
ing to  cut  the  cable,  and  was  shot  lor  his 
temerity,  landing  that  an  open  assault  of 
this  kind  was  useless,  the  natives,  who  are 
wonderful  divers,  swam  ofi'  to  the  ship,  car- 
rvmgwith  them  a  rope,  one  end  of  which 
they  fastened  to  the  rudder,  well  under  the 
water,  the  other  end  being  carried  ashore. 
Foriunately  this  trick  was  discovered  in 
time  to  save  the  ship,  and,  had  not  the  rope 
been  seen,  the  natives  would  have  waited 
until  he  vessel  weighed  anchor,  and  then 
have  dragged  her  ashore. 

In  tile  above  narrative  the  Marquesans 
are  <ic.scrihed  as  cannibals.  It  is,  however, 
very  douhttul  xybelber  tliey  can  be  justly 
charged  with  this  revolting  custom. 

TiiK  canoes  of  the  Manniesans  are  fur- 
uislied  with  outri-gcrs,  after  the  custom  of 
all  Polynesia,  and  arc  well-built  and  swift 
vessels     Ihey  have,  besides  the  outrigger, 
asniMl    stage  projecting  over  the  stem,  on 
which  the  steersman  stands  wjien  the  vessel 
.    is  under    sail.    The   l)ow  of  the    canoe  is 
much  turned  up  in  front,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  a  defence  to  the  row- 
ers, when  advancing  atfjiiust  an  enemy 
.  ^ '"■>'«'■'?.  V"'y  skilful  in  the  fisbing  art, 
bo  h  with  line  and  net.    They  have  Jilfer- 
en  modes  of  using  bolh  these  implements. 
When  they  fish  with  the  line,  they  some- 
times l)ait  the  hook,  pass  the  line  over  the 
side,  and  angle  in  the  mode  adopted  in  this 
coiiitrr.     Hut  wlu^n  they  Psh  for  the  alba- 
core  (hey  employ  a  totally  dilbrent  method, 
wiijcli  bears  some  resemblance  to  flyfishin<' 
excojil  that  the  bait  is  not  made  to  repre- 
sent an  iiiscet,  but  a  fish. 

A  very  ingenious  imitation  of  a  flyin'^ 
fish  IS  made  by  eutting  the  shape  of  the  fish 
out  of  a  motber-of-pearl  shell,  and  insert- 
nm  a  long  tuft  of  hog's  bristles  at  either 
side  to  rej.resent  the  wing  (ins,  and  another 
at  tiie  extremity  to  do  dulv  for  the  tail, 
iliis  IS  iirmed  with  a  hook,  and  fastened  to 
one  eiKl  of  a  line,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
a  taelu'd  to  the  top  of  a  loni,'  bamboo  rod 
planted  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe.  Sail  is 
Iwisted,  and  the  vessel  is  driven  over  the 
waves  at  full  sp.-ed,  the  sham  flying-fish 
leapinj:  and  bounding  through  the  .air  in  a 
nianiier  (bat  woiidei-fully  resembles  the  ac- 
1011  of  the  iving  fish.  The  albacore  natu- 
lally  lakes  the  bait  for  a  real  fish,  leaps  at 
It,  an.l  IS  caught  before  it  has  time  to  dis- 
cover the  imposition. 

Net  tishing  is  carried  on  in  several  modes, 

but  he  most  curious  and  perhaps  the  most 

oitsnianiike  plan  is   that  which  compels 

ilie    (islierni,qn    to    nursue    his    .".t'.'>:j -.-.'i-.- 

UQder  water.    He  tiikcs'with"  hiina^'hand- 


net  and  a  stick  about  two  feet  in  leneth 
jumps  into  the  water,  and  dives  among  the 
coral,  holding  his  net  over  the  nooks  and 
crevices  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
8  ick  he  drives  the  fish  out  of  their  hiding 
places  into  the  net.  * 

By  this  mode  of  fishing  great  numbers 
are  captured,  but  the  fisherman  is  aTways 
exposed  to  two  dangers.  In  the  first  place; 
here  .s  a  chance  that  a  shark  may  come  up 
unobserved,  and  carry  off  a  limb,  even  if  ft 
does  not  kill  the  man.  The  Marquesans 
are  such  excellent  swimmers  that  they  ca?e 
ittlo  for  a  shark  as  long  as  they  can  see 
iiim   and  it  is  only  when  the  terrible  fish 

?hl  V""''i!P'"''''''^'y  °"*  °f  "  J"'l'"g  place 
that  they  know  any  real  fear. 

Soinetimes  a  rather  strange  circumstance 
occasions  the  death  of  the  diver.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  uti  to  the  time 
when  ii  man  can  afford  to  have  his  head  tat- 
tooed he  wears  his  liair  very  long,  and  tied 
up  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head  Be- 
fore going  into  the  water,  the  natives  untie 
the  hi  et,  and  allow  the  hair  to  float  down 
their  fiacks.  It  has  occasionally  happened 
that  a  diver  who  has  thus  prepared  himself, 
finds,  when  he  tries  to  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  that  his  long  floating  hair  has  be- 
come entangled  in  the  branching  coral;  and 
as  he  has  already  remained  under  water 
nearly  as  long  as  his  breath  will  last,  he  is 
sometimes  drowned  before  he  has  time  to 
extricate  himself. 

When  a  Marquesan  dies  a  natural  death, 
his  relatives  make. great  preparation  for  his 
tuneral,  including  the  usual  accomijaniment 
of  feasting.  They  send  for  a  "tana,"  or 
priest,  who  makes  a  long  oration  over  the 
corpse,  wliieh  is  then  delivered  to  the  rela- 
tives, who  have  a  long  and  disagreeable  task 
before  hem.  They  first  wash  the  body 
thoroughly,  and  then  rub  it  with  cocoa-nut 
oil,  laying  it  in  the  sun,  and  turning  it  con- 
tinually. Several  times  daily  the  corpse  is 
newly  anointed,  until  at  last  the  combined 
ettecfs  of  the  sun  and  oM  reduce  it  to  a 
mummy.  Wrapped  in  cloth,  it  is  laid  on  a 
l>ier,  and  depositetf  in  the  cemetery. 

Each  district  has  its  cemetery,  or  "  moral  "    • 
which  IS  adorned  with  gigantic  human  fig- 
ures carved  m  wood,  and  similar  decorations 
It  IS  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  held  in  great 
respect  by  the  inliabitants  of   its  district 
Unfortunately,  the  inhabitants  of  other  dis- 
tricts hold  it  in  no  respect  at  all,  and,  when 
war  IS  declared,  try  to  steal  out  of  the  moral 
the    h(xly  of  any   man    of  rank.     When 
therefore,  war  seems  to  be  imminent,  the 
bodies    are    carried    awa',    and   hidden,  or 
sometimes   buried.    A  sihiilar  custom  pre- 
vai  s  in  many  parts  of  Polynesia,  and  Mr, 
Williams  mentions  an  instanc  where  a  man 
climbed  an  apparently  inacceshiblo  precipice 
with  a  corpse  lashed  to  his  back,  j.laced  the 
uwy  on  a  iofty  siieii,  and  descended    in 
safety. 
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Between  the  Hervey  and  the  Tongan 
groups,  there  lies  an  island  wlilch  was 
called  bj^  Captain  Cook  "  Savage  Island," 
on  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  natives, 
who    not    only  declined   his    overtures  of 

Eeace,  but  attacked  him  "  like  so  many  wild 
oars."     The  native  name  of  the  island  is 
Nine. 

This  ferocity  of  theirs  is  due  to  an  ancient 
custom  of  putting  to  death  all  strangers 
who  land  on  their  shores,  a  fate  from  which 
even  their  own  people  do  not  escape,  if  they 
have  been  absent  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  history  of  this  strange  people  has  of 
late  years  become  better  known,  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  who  have 
discovered  that  fear  rather  than  ferocity 
was  the  cause  of  this  savage  custom.  They 
had  an  idea  that  their  island  was  naturally 
free  from  disease,  and  that  all  ailments 
were  brought  by  foreigners,  and  they  in 
consequence  hatt  a  law  that  all  foreigners 
should  be  killed  as  soon  as  iliey  could  be  cap- 
tured. 

On  one  occasion  a  native  teacher  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  in  consequence  of  his 
absence.  lie  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his 
powers  of  eloquence  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  spare  him  for  a  time,  so  that  he 
iriightkecp  himself  far  away  from  their  resi- 
dence, and  purify  himself  by  the  healthy  air 
of  Nine. 

When  Mr.  Williams  visited  the  island,  he 
contrived  to  induce  two  lads  to  go  otf  with 
him  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed. 
They  were  at  first  very  miserable  on  board, 
and  howled  incessantly  for  the  first  i'o.w 
days,  thinking  that  the  white  sailors  were 
cannibals  and  that  they  were  only  carried 


off"  to  be  fattened  and  eaten.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  sailors  were  eating  pork,  and 
not  human  fiesh,  they  became  reconciled  to 
their  lot,  and  were  even  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  new  lands.  These  lads  were 
taken  to  Raietea,  and,  having  been  educated 
for  their  task,  were  sent  home  again.  Un- 
fortunately, soon  after  their  arrival,  an  epi- 
demic disease  spread  over  the  island,  and  the 
natives,  naturally  attributing  it  to  the  two 
travellers,  killed  them  both. 

The  first  white  man  who  landed  there 
since  the  time  of  Cook  met  with  a  singular 
fate.  A  ship  was  lying  oft'  the  island,  and 
bai'tering  with  the  natives.  Just  as  the 
ship  got  under  weigh,  the  master  (lung  one 
of  i,>.e  sailors  overboard  among  the  savages, 
who  took  him  on  nhore,  and  held  a  great  de- 
bate as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Some 
were  fqr  keeping  up  the  old  custom,  and 
killing  him,  but  others  argued  that  the  man 
had  not  landed  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  the  usual 
penalty,  even  though  salt  water  was  in  his 
eye  —  this  being  the  mark  of  a  ship  .vrcck. 

After  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  they 
agreed  to  n  comnromise,  put  him  into  a 
canoe,  gave  him  a  quantity  of  bananas  and 
cocoa-nuts,  and  sent  him  out  to  sea.  The 
man  contrived  to  slip  on  shore  again  with- 
out being  seen,  and,  after  hiding  in  caves 
for  some  days,  he  succeeded  in  getting  on 
board  a  whaler  that  was  passing  near  the 
island. 

The  appearance  of  the  natives  as  they  were 
before  the  missionaries  came  to  them  was 
anvthinsr  but  DrcioRsessinji-  ATr,  Williams 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  an  old  chief  who 
was  induced,  after  much  trouble,  to  come  on 
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A  SAVAGE  WAR  DANCE. 


board,  "His  appeal-attcc  was  truly  terrific, 
lie  was  about  sixty  years  of  ago,  liis  perSorl 
tall,  uis  cheek-bones  raised  and  prominent, 
aud  his  couutoniince  moat  forbidding.  Kis 
whole  body  was  smeared  with  charcoal,  his 
hair  and  beard  were  long  and  gray,  and  the 
latter,  plaited  and  twisted  together,  hung 
from  his  mouth  like  so  many  rat's  tails.  He 
wore  no  clothing  except  a  narrow  strip  of 
cloth  round  his  loins,  for  the  purpose  of 
nassin^  a  spear  through,  or  any  other  article 
he  might  wish  to  carry. 

"  On  reaching  the  deck  the  old  man  was 
most  frantic  iu  his  gesticulations,  leaping 
about  h-om  place  to  place,  and  using  the 
most  vociferous  exclamations  at  every  thin  <» 
he  saw.  All  attempts  at  conversation  with 
him  were  entirely  useless,  as  we  could  not 
persuade  hiin  to  stand  still  for  a  single  sec- 
ond. Our  natives  attempted  to  clothe  him 
by  lasteniag  round  his  person  a  piece  of  na- 
tive cloth,  but,  tearing  it  olF  in  a  rage,  he 
threw  11  upon  de(.\,  and,  stamping  upon  it 
exclaimed,  'Am  I  a  woman,  that  I  should 
be  encumbered  with  that  stuff?' 

'lie  then  proceeded  to  give  us  a  speci- 
men of  a  war  dance,  which  he  commenced 
by  poising'  and  quivering  his  spear,  running 
to  and  Iro,  leaping  and  vociferating,  as 
Uiough  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  wildness. 
Ihen  he  distorted  his  features  niost  horribly 
by  extending  his  mouth,  gnashing  his  teeth. 
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aud  forcing  his  eves  almost  out  of  their 
sockets.  At  length  he  concluded  this  exhi- 
bition by  thrusting  the  whole  of  his  lono' 
grev  beard  into  his  niouih,  and  gnawiu"  il 
with  the  most  savage  vengeance.  During 
tlie  whole  of  the  performance  he  kept  up  a 
loud  and  hideous  howl.  On  the  preceding 
page  the  artist  has  given  the  reader  an  illus- 
tration of  this  singular  war  dance  of  the 
Niuaiis. 

These  islanders  do  not  use  the  tattoo, 
thougli  tlioy  are  fond  of  decorating  their 
bodies  with  paint.  Those  who  come  on 
board  European  vessels  are  delighted  to  be 
adorned  witli  streaks  and  spots  of  red  and 
green  paint,  espcoiallv  the  latter,  which  is  a 
novelty  tc>  them,  aud  for  which  they  are 
willin-  to  iiay  highly.  At  a  little  distance, 
tliny  look  much  as  if  they  were  suffering 
horn  some  cutaneous  disease,  but  a  closer 
iiispection  shows  tliat  their  appearance  is 
partly  duo  to  the  salt  of  the  sea  crystallizing 
on  their  oiled  bodies,  and  partly  to  the  mul- 
tiUKiinous  (lies  which  settle  i-.pon  them. 

llic  huir  Is  sometimes  seen  very  short 
ami  sometimes  very  long,  and  th!«  is  the 
case  with  both  sexes.  They  allow  it  to 
grow  to  a  c()nsiacrable  length,  and  when  it 
IS  a  foot  or  eighteen  inch-s  long,  they  cut  it 
ofl,  mil  plait  it  into  tljiu  baitJs  which  are 
yorn  round  the  waist.  The  men  prize 
lese  oriiamenta  highly,  and  Captain  Hood 
lunks  tha  the  love-locks  are  exchanged, 
and  are  valued  accordinglv.  The  vmmaJ  I 
■Mcu  uo  uoL  wear  their  bearas,  but  the  eWi^re  I 


Buffer  them  to  gtm  to  a  great  length,  plait 
them,  and  adorn  them  with  ijicces  of  ovster 
or  clam  shell.  They  know  the  art  of  color- 
ing the  hair  a  yellowish  red  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime. 

As  to  dress,  the  men  think  it  quite  need- 
less, and  wear  nothing  but  the  belt  round 
the  waist.  Some,  however,  wear  a  very 
small  apron,  only  ten  or  twelve  inches 
square,  and  this  is  considered  rather  in  tho 
hght  of  ornament  than  of  dress.  They  are 
ot  moderate  stature,  rather  under  than  over 
the  middle  height,  thus  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  gigantic  Marquesans  and 
bamoans.  The  natural  color  of  the  skin  is 
a  clear  brown,  and  their  limbs  are  round 
and  well  shaped. 

In  weapons,  they  use  the  spear,  the  club, 
and  the  bow,  all  made  wefi  and  neatly, 
i  hey  do  not  seem  to  invade  other  islands 
and  their  wariaro  is  therefore  waged  mostly 
.-imong  themselves.  It  seems  rather  strange 
that  in  an  island  only  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference war  should  exist,  but  iu  i^iue.  the 
UKual  Polynesian  custom  exists  of  dividinji 
an  island  into  several  districts,  among  which 
IS  perpetual  ieud 

,,  .''^y,"^'*  ^  very  curious  weapon.  On 
their  island  are  a  number  of  caves  in  the 
coralhmcstone,  similar  in  chniacter  to  that 
which  has  been  described  in  page  1006 
though  not  approached  in  the  same  curious 
"fV^^\.F'^°^}  *^he  roof  hang  vast  numbers 
ot  stalactites,  from  which  wat.ir  continually 
drops.  Indeed,  the  natives  owe  their  fresh 
water  almost  entirely  tc  these  caved,  and 
since  tae  missionaries  cams  to  reside  an.o-iw 
them  have  learned  to  collect  it  by  ditrgiuS 
wells  in  the  caves,  into  wh.ch  the  wate? 
tlows,  and  so  insure  a  certain  instead  of  a 
precarious  supply.  The  floor  of  the  caves  is 
covered  with  stalagmltic  masses,  and  from 
these  the  n.itivos  make  oval  balls  about  the 
size  of  cricket  balk,  which  they  hurl  from 
the  hand  with  wonderful  force  and  accuracy 
not  using  tho  sling,  as  is  the  case  with 
80  many  Polynesian  tribes.  Specimens  of 
these  balls  are  in  the  Christy  collection. 

These    caves    are    evidently   due  to  the 
character  of  tho  island,  which  is  partly  coral 
and  partly  volcanic,  the  coral  having  been 
upheaved   by  volcanic   force,    leaving   the 
surface  fissured  and  broken  by  the  sudden 
violence  of  the  shock.     The  native  le<'end 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  island  pointe  to 
tljo  same  conclusion.     Thev  state  that  the 
island  was  raised  to  its  present  elevation  by 
two^f   their  anccstois,  named    Ilananaki 
and  X  fto,  wno  swam  there  from  Tonga,  aud 
found  tho  uland  only  Just  above  the  waves. 
J. hoy  stamped  twice  upon  it,  the  first  stamp 
elevating  tho  island  tc  its  present  height 
and  the  second  clothing  it  with  tn-es  and 
plants,     Thay  made  wives  for  tlRinselves 
out  ot  the  Ti  tree,  and  so  tho  island  became 
J'.-'i '^'^  -""J  <--a.-;:iv  sec  ill  inig  tl'ftiii- 


ecord  of  tho  two  facts  that  tho  island 
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was  elevated  suddenly  from  the  sea,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  are  not  ahorigines,  but 
emigrants  from  some  other  part  of  Poly- 
nesia, probably  from  Tonga.  Though  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  derived  from  this 
origin,  they  have  been  subject  to  invasion 
frcm  the  restless  and  daring" Tongans,  whom 
they  repulsed  by  an  ingeii^-is  stratagem. 
The  Tongans,  possessed  of  flir  better  weap- 
ons and  better  disciplined  than  the  Nine 
islanders,  and  being  equally  courageous, 
were  rapidly  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  when  the  natives  took  ailvantage  of 
the  peculiar  formation  of  their  country. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  N"iue  is 
rocky,  and  covered  with  deep  and  narrow 
clefts,  the  result  of  the  upheaval  which  ele- 
vated the  island  above  the  sea.  Across  one 
of  these  the  Niuans  laid  small  branches, 
which  they  covered  with  banana  and  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  and  then  strewed  over  all  a  slight 
covering  of  earth,  which  they  arranged  so 
as  to  look  exactly  like  the  surrounding  soil. 
They  then  executed  a  sham  retreat,  and 
slipped  round  to  the  further  side  of  the 
chasm,  so  that  the  Tongans,  flushed  with 
victory,  rushed  on  their  retreating  enemies 
with  yells  of  triumph,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  foremost  and  best  warriors  were 
hurled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavern. 
Before  the  survivors  could  recover  from 
their  sur])rise,  an  attacfe  was  made  ujjon  them 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  of  the  whole 
Tongan  expedition  not  a  man  escaped  alive. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  Niuans 
were  cannibals,  but,  as  far  a.s  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  natives  have  never  eaten  human 
flesh.  They  do  not  even  care  for  animal 
food  of  any  kind;  and,  though  at  the  pres- 
ent time  they  have  pigs  in  abundance,  they 
use  them  almost  entirely  for  the  market  to 
European  ships,  contenting  themselves  with 
bananas,  yams,  taro,  and"  fish.  Strangely 
enough,  they  have  not  imported  into  Nine 
the  custom  of  kava  drinking,  and  they  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  non-use  of  tobacco. 

Polygamy  is  still  practised  among  tht 
inhabitants  of  Nine,  though  it  is  fast  dying 
out  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries^ 
who  have  further  conferred  a  vast  boon 
on  the  people  by  their  discouragement  of 
infanticide,  Mhich  at  one  time  prevailed  to 
a  terrible  extent.  The  mere  check  which 
they  have  placed  on  this  custom  has  already 
raised  the  number  of  the  population  by 
more  than  throe  hundred— a  considerable 
increase  when  the  small  size  of  the  island  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

Even  before  the  missionaries  came,  a  toler- 
ably comprehensive  and  just  code  of  laws 
was  in  existence,  so  that  the  Niuans  were 
in  reality  much  less  savage  than  many  of 
their  neighbors,  and  the  missionaries  had  a 
better  ground  to  work  on  than  in  other 
islands  of  more  promising  aspect.  Their 
standard  of  morality  was  much  higher  than 
ia  usually  the  caso  among  euvages,  luiidelity 


among  women  being  severely  punished.  So 
great  was  their  horror  of  this  crime  that 
illegitimate  children  were  ahi-ays  thrown 
into  the  sea  until  the  missionaries  taught 
the  people  that,  aough  the  parents  might 
be  liable  to  punishment,  the  innocent  chil- 
dren ought  not  to  sufler. 

Their  punishment  consisted  generally  in 
deprivation  of  food.  For  example,  for  some 
offences,  the  criminal  was  tied  to  a  post,  and 
allowed  no  food  except  bitter  and  acrid 
fruits,  while  for  more  serious  offences  he  is 
lashed  hand  and  foot  to  a  bamboo  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  only  sutficient  food 
being  given  to  save  him  from  actually  dyin" 
of  starvation.  For  these  punishments  the 
missionaries  have  induced  the  naMves  to 
substitute  forced  labor  in  well  sinking,  road 
making,  and  other  useful  works. 

The  Niuans  are  good  canoe-niakers,  con- 
structing their  vessels  very  neatly,  and  or- 
namenting them  with  devices  in  shells  and 
mother-of-pearl.  Tliey  manage  these  ca- 
noes well,  and  as  a  rule  are  excellent  swim- 
mers. There  are,  however,  some  families 
living  in  the  interior  of  the  island  who,  al- 
though they  can  be  barely  four  miles  from 
the  sea,  have  never  vis'ited  it,  and  arc 
greatly  despised  by  their  neighbors  because 
they  can  neither  swim  nor  sail  a  canoe. 

Ihe  native  architecture  is  not  particularly 
good,  but  it  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Sainoan  teachers,  who 
have  instructed  the  Niuans  in  their  own 
mode  of  building  houses,  upon  which  the 
Niuans  have  engrafted  their  own  mode  of 
adornment,  so  that  altogether  the  effect  of 
a  modern  Niuan  house  is  quaint,  and  at  the 
same  time  artistic.  The  natives  seem  to  he 
wonderfully  quick  at  learning,  and  have  even 
acquired  the  use  of  the  pen,  so  that  a- Niuan 
can  now  be  scarcely  better  pleased  than  by 
the  gift  of  a  pencil  and  a  supply  of  white 
paper. 

Nothing  shows  the  wonderful  advance 
that  these  people  have  made  more  than  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  only  utterly  discarded 
their  old  habit  of  murdering  foreigners,  but 
that  they  display  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
be  taken  as  sailors  on  board  European  ships. 
They  contrive  to  smuggle  themselves  on 
board  without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain 
and  crew;  and  whereas  in  former  times  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  induce  a  Niuan  to 
venture  on  board  an  European  ship,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  now,  to  find  a  mode  of  keeping  them 
out  of  the  vessels. 

The  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  two- 
fold. When  one  mode  is  followed,  the  body 
is  laid  on  a  bier  and  left  in  the  woods  until 
all  the  flesh  has  decayed,  when  the  bones 
are  removed  to  the  family  burying-place, 
which  is  usually  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock. 
when  the  other  method  is  employed,  the 
body  is  laid  in  a  canoe,  and  sent  adrift  in  the 
sea  to  go  wherever  the  wind  and  tides  mav 
carry  it. 
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This  interesting  group  of  islands  Avas  orig- 
inally discovered  in  1005  by  De  Quires,  and 
has  derived  the  name  of  the  Society  Islands 
from  the  liberality  of  the  lioyal  Society 
which,  in  17G7,  sent  an  expedition  under 
Captain  Cook  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun.  There 
are  many  islands  of  this  group,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  Tahiti,  or  Otaiikite  as 
the  word  w.as  given  in  Cook's  Voyages. 
Ihis  island  forms  one  of  a  portion  of  the 
gi'oup  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Georgian  Islands,  in  honor  of  George  III. 
Tahiti  is  singularly  picturesque  when 
viewed  from  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  its 
mountainous  character,  the  island  bein"  so 
filled  with  lofty  peaks  and  crags  that  the  only 
way  of  reaching  the  interior  is  by  following 
the  courses  of  the  valleys.  Sometimes  the 
rocks  shoot  up  into  sharp  and  spire-like 
peaks,  sometimes  they  ru..  for  miles  in  per- 
pendicular preci])ices,  several  thousand  feet 
in  lieight;  sometimes  they  are  scarped  and 
angular  like  gigantic  fortresses,  sometimes 
tliey  are  c.eft  into  ravines  of  terrible  depth, 
and  sometimes  they  are  scooped  out  into 
hollows  like  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

fwT".-*;.  ''^.^"■^"y  8te(>ps  dash  torrents 
that  fertilize  the  soil,  and  so  equably  genial 
IS  the  temperature  that  every  shelf  and  led<'e 
IS  covered  witli  luxuriant  foliage  and  "-or- 
P"U3  flowers.  Tahiti  indeed,  as  has  b'een 
Well  said,  IS  the  gem  of  the  Pacific.    Our 


business,  however,  lies  not  so  much  with  the 
island  as  with  its  inhabitants  —  not  the  semi- 
civihzed  people  i,f  the  present  day,  but  the 
uncivilized  people  of  17G9,  when  Captain 
Cook  visited  them.  In  the  following  de- 
scription, we  will  take  Tahiti  as  the  typical 
island  of  the  Society  group,  merely  intro- 
ducing the  lesser  islands  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  the  manners  and  customs  which 
pervaded  the  whole  group. 

In  consequence  of  the  superior  fertility  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  consequent  supply  of  food 
without  the  need  of  labor,  the  Tahitans  are 
more  jilump  and  rounded  of  form  than  are 
the  inhabitants  of  most  other  Polynesian 
islands.  In  the  case  of  the  ^en,  the  fair 
skin  and  plump  rounded  foi  give  them 
an  "fteminate  appearance,  and  the  earlier 
voyagers  have  all  noticed  the  strong  con- 
trast  between  the  dark,  nervous,  and  mus- 
eular  frames  of  the  Tongan  men,  and  the 
fair,  smooth  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  Tahi- 
tans. The  men,  too,  wear  their  hair  long, 
and,  if  it  were  not  that  they  permit  the 
beard  to  grow  to  some  length,  they  would 
well  deserve  the  epithet  of  effeminate. 

Not  only  is  this  smoothness  and  fairness 
one  of  their  distinguishing  marks,  but  they 
also  are  characterized  by  a  sort  of  languor 
in  their  movements  and  timidity  in  their 
carriage,  very  unlike  the  demeanor  of  the 
bold  and  warlike  Tongans  and  Samoans. 
"This  observation."  writes  Cantain  Cook, 
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"  is  fully  verified  in  their  boxing  and  wrest- 
ling, which  may  be  called  little  better  than 
the  feeble  efforts  of  children,  if  compared  to 
the  vigor  with  which  those  exercises  arc 
performed  at  the  Friendly  iHlands." 

They  are  so  careful  of  their  complexion 
that  when  they  think  their  skino  ate  becom- 
Ing  darkened  by  exjjosure  to  the  sun,  they 
'  have  a  mode  of  bleaching  thomselvcH.  Cap- 
tain Cook  merely  mentions  that  they  remain 
within  doors  for  a  month  or  two,  wear  great 
quantities  of  clothing,  and  eat  nothing  but 
bread-fruit,  this  diet  being  supposed  by  them 
to  have  a  strong  bleaching  power.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  besides  the  diet  and 
the  confinement  within  the  house,  they  also 
employ  some  preparation  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  by  the  Marquesan  women 
under  similar  circumstances. 

The  Q'ahitans  place  such  reliance  on  the 
effect  of  food  on  complexion,  that  they  be- 
lieve themselves  to  change  the  hue  of  their 
skins  several  times  in  the  year,  owing  to  the 
kind  of  food  on  which,  owing  to  the  change 
of  season,  they  are  obliged  to  live.  They 
do  not,  however,  like  many  nations,  think 
that  corpulence  is  a  mark  of  rank  and 
wealth. 

That  fairness  of  skin  and  roundness  of 
form  which  detract  from  the  manly  beauty 
of  the  male  sex  only  add  to  the  feminine 
charms  of  the  women,  who  are  far  more 
beautiful  even  than  those  of  Tonga,  while 
they  infinitely  surpass  the  short,  thickset 
women  of  the  Marquesans.  A  Tahitan 
woman  would  be  reckoned  beautiful  even 
among  Europeans,  the  skin  being  fairer 
than  that  of  many  a  Spanish  girl,  and 
the  largo  full  eyes  and  rich  hair  hav- 
ing a  fascination  peculiar  to  themselves,  a 
charm  which  many  travellers  have  endeav- 
ored to  describe,  and  all,  according  to  their 
own  statements,  have  failed  to  convey  in 
words. 

Yet  the  lot  of  the  Tongan  women  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  Tahitan.  As  wc 
have  already  seen,  the  woman  of  Tonga  is 
by  no  means  the  mere  slave  of  the  despotic 
husband,  but  is  often  his  true  helpmeet  and 
best  adviser.  Among  the  Tahitans,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  the  effeminate,  smooth- 
limbed,  long-haired,  fair-skinned  man,  who 
would  not  abide  the  charge  of  a  Tongan 
boy,  is  a  very  tyrant  at  houie,  having  no 
idea  that  women  can  be  anything  but  chat- 
tels, and  beating  his  wives,  his  dogs,  or  his 
pigs,  with  equal  disregard  of  their  feelings. 

The  women  are  not  allowed  to  cat  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  food,  as  they  would  offend  the 
gods  by  so  doing,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  gods  do  not  permit  the 
■women  to  eat  exactly  those  articles  of  food 
which  the  man  likes  best,  such,  for  example, 
as  turtle,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish  and  plan- 
tain. 

Neither  are  the  women  allowed  to  eat 
with  their  husbands,  but  tako  their  meals  in 


a  separate  part  of  the  house.  This  prohibf. 
tiou  is  the  more  galling  because,  in  a  well- 
to-do  Tahit^m's  family,  eating  goes  on  all 
day  with  very  short  intervals.  The  family 
breakfast  at  eight,  and  have  a  first  dinner  or 
luncheon  at  elevfu.  Thus  invigorated,  they 
are  able  to  wait  until  two,  when  tliey  take 
their  first  dinner.  This  is  followed  by  a 
second  dinner  at  five  and  supper  at  eight 
after  which  they  retire  to  rest.  But  as  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  go  without  food  for 
twelve  hours,  they  awake  at  two,  tako 
another  meal,  or  "  rere-suppor,"  and  sleep 
again  until  daybreak. 

As  to  the  turtle,  a  certain  sort  of  sanctity 
is  attached  to  it.  When  one  of  these  rep- 
tiles is  caught,  it  is  always  sent  to  the  kin" 
who,  however,  does  not  cook  so  sacred  "a 
creature  in  his  own  house,  but  sends  it  to 
the  temple,  where  it  is  offered  to  the  idol. 
It  is  cooked  in  the  marae,  or  sacred  enclo- 
sure, and,  after  a  portion  has  been  taken  by 
the  priest  for  the  idol,  the  remainder  is  sent 
back  to  the  kin^.  Unless  this  offering  were 
made,  the  offender  would  immediately  sud'er 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  offended  god. 

This  custom  was  exploded  by  Poniard 
about  1820.  The  king  had  long  belioved 
that  the  idols  were  nothing  more  than 
images,  and  that  the  gods  were  but  human 
inventions,  and  determined  to  try  the  sub- 
ject by  a  crucial  test.  He  waited  until  his 
subjects  had  caught  a  turtle,  and  sent  it  to 
him  according  to  the  custom  of  the  island. 
Instead  of  sending  it  to  the  marae,  ho  had 
the  turtle  taken  to  his  own  kitchen  and 
cooked  there.  It  was  then  served  up,  and 
his  whole  household  sat  down  with  him  to 
partake  of  it.  No  one,  however,  except  the 
king,  had  the  courage  to  eat  a  mouthful,  and 
even  Pomard  himself  was  in  a  state  of  ner- 
vous trepidation,  and  had  very  little  njipc- 
tite  when  he  came  to  apply  his  test.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  man  of  great  moral  courage, 
and  though  he  could  not  eat  much  of  the 
royal  dainty,  he  ate  enough  to  bring  down 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  god. 

Finding  that  no  harm  happened  to  him, 
he  convened  an  assembly  of  the  chief's,  and 
narrated  the  whole  of  the  circumstances, 
telling  them  they  were  free  to  act  as  they 
liked,  but  that  for  his  part  he  abjured  idol- 
atry from  that  time.  The  consequence  was, 
that  of  their  own  accord  the  people  volun- 
tarily abandoned  their  idols,  and  either  gave 
them  to  the  missionaries,  used  them  as  seats, 
or  put  them  in  the  fire  with  which  food  is 
cooked,  the  last  proceeding  being  the  very 
depth  of  degradation. 

One  of  these  raids  on  the  idols  was  con- 
ducted after  a  very  curious  manner. 

When  the  converts  had  reached  the  tem- 
ple in  which  were  deposited  the  idols  that 
they  had  so  long  worshipped,  their  hearts 
failed  them,  and  not  a  man  dared  to  enter 
the  house  and  lay  his  hands  on  the  sacred 
images.    They  bethought  themselves,  liow- 
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over  of  trying  the  effect  of  fire-arms,  with 
which  they  wore  funiishotl,  aud,  in  the  pron- 
onco  oJ  tho  torri/leri  uopulation,  nimle  r«a<lv 
to  hi-e  upon  the  idols.  Aller  ciiilinir  upon 
tho  imiiKoa,  warning  them  that  they  were 
about  to  bo  fired  upon  and  culling  upon 
thoia  to  avenge  themselveH  if  they  could 
tiioy  fired  a  volley  into  tho  house.  Findine 
that  no  harm  ensued,  they  iwlvanced  more 
boldly,  and  burned  down  the  temple  to- 
gether with  its  occupants. 

A  curious  instance  of  courage  similar  to 
that  oi  Fomard  occurred  at  tho  island  of 
Iturutii.  A  native  te.-icher  recommended  at 
a  public  assembly  that  a  feast  should  be 
held  and  that  the  king,  his  chiefs,  his 
people,  aud    their  wives    should    together 
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hc-mselves,  hoff- 


partake  ot  turtle  aud  pork,  both  these  arti- 
cles ot  dic;t  being  prohibited  to  women  in 
Utirulu.     The  test  was  accepted,  and  tho 
party  assembled,  having  by  a  curious  coinci- 
(ieiico  selected  ignorantly  a  piece  of  ground 
sacred  to  Oro    tho  vengeful  god  of  war. 
Thii  any  one  should  nat  on  so  sacred  a  spot 
would  have  been  sulHcient  to  draw  upon  the 
(lelmmienta  tho  full  terrors  of  Ore's  au<Tor- 
but  that  men  and  women  should  eat°  to- 
gether on  the  spot,  and  that  women  should 
absolutely  eat  both  turtle  and  pork,  were 
enonni  les  almost  too  great  to  be  conceived. 
1  he  least  took  place,  and,  as  writes  Mr. 
Bennett  ;  vvhen  the  Rurutuans  saw  that, 
they  said,  'No  doubt  they  will  die  for  this 
tivsi)ii.ss  on  the  sacred  ground,'  and  looked 
earnestly  expecting  some  one  to  have  swol- 
en  or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly;  but  after 
they  luid  looked  for  a  considerable  time  and 
saw  no  one  come  they  changed  their  minds, 
am    siuil    'burely  theirs  is  the  truth;   but 
peiliiii)3  the  god  will  come  in  the  night  and 
kill  them:  we  will  wait  aud  see.'       ^ 

One  man  actuallv  went  in  the  night  to 
thewieof  tho  chiet''AuUra,whoalso''atea 
partof  a  hogor  turtle  on  the  sacred  spot, 
and  said,  Are  you  still  alive? '  When  the 
monuii- .arrive J,  and  the  llurutuans  found 
hat  no  harm  had  happened  to  anv  of  them 

w;L  ,?'"''  '^•;'«"''.*i'"^''y  disgusted  at  their 
hau  ig  been  deceived  so  long  by  U»e  evil 


fon^."^^  ™i^"^.  °'^^''  Polynesians,  the  Tahi- 

Se"''l?^f "'  '^"•»P''^-^i'>"«-  a'la  very  well 
ma  le.  JJotli  men  and  women  are  good- 
lookin-,  and  many  of  the    latter  mav  1  e 

ciotli  and  the  Howers  with  which  thev  love 
S  'arS'ib/f ';„^^f  "S  off^their  cLrms 

Sif 'll'^  'the  VayXt  the  women ''of 
to  thos'p  .  "h'  ^'y,'  Sroup,  are  very  inferior 

luT  wo, ,    •"  remarked,  if  a  handsome  wo- 

Ee  cZl  T'"  "*  ^u'™*'*''  ^^^  ^^a«  sure  to 
na\e  come  from  another  island. 

itie  men  dress  iu  rather  a  variable  man- 


ner.  All  wear  the  pnmitiVo  garment  of 
1  olynesia,  namely,  a  piece  of  bark  cioUi 
I)nB«o<i  round  tho  waiht.  tlum  t}irou<'h  *ho 
legs,  and  the  end  tucked  into  tho  girdle, 
Uver  this  garment  ninny  wear  a  sort  of  man- 
tle made  of  liner  cloth,  gathered  neatly 
round  the  waist,  and  nometiiiies  Howing 
oyer  their  nhoulders;  while  others  wear  tho 
Upula,  or  Ubuta,  u  garment  made  in  poncho 
lashion,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  through 
which  the  head  passes,  aud  hanginir  down 
In  front  and  behind,  but  open  at  the  .ides. 
1  his  garment  is  found  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  lolynesian  islands,  the  material  and 
the  form  varying  according  to  the  locality. 
Ihe  bark  cloth  is  made  exactly  alter  the  fash- 
ion employed  in  Tonga  and  Samoa. 

Jioth  sexes  usually  cut  their  hair  short 
and   sometimes   crop  it  so  closely  at  the 
crown  of  the  head  that  it  looks  as  if  shaven 
Ihey  anoint  their  locks  freelv  with  scented 
cocoa-nut  oil,  or  with  a  resinous  gum,  which 
gives  It  a  moist  and  glossy  ajjpearaiice,  and 
causes  It  to  retain  the  shape  into  which  it  is 
twisted.    Beside  the  llowers  worn  in  tho 
hair    and   ears,  and   tho  garlands  twisted 
I  round  the  head,  the   women  wear  a  very 
I  elegant  and  striking  ornament.    They  take 
the  very  young  stipe  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
peel  It  into  long  strips,  and  drv  it.    When 
properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a  glo.ssy,  pure 
white,  looking  much  like  white  satin  ribbon 
and  IS  worn  twisted  into  rosettes  and  similar 
ornaments.    The  normal  color  of  the  hair  is 
mostly  black,  but  in  some  cases  it  takes  a 
lighter  .and  reddish  hue.    In  children  it  is 
often  light,  but  assumes  a  dark  hue  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

The  Tahitans  think  that  the  shape  of  the 
head  IS  much  improved  by  being  flattened  at 
the  back.  Accordingly,  the  mothers  have  a 
way  of  supporting  thoir  children  durin-^  in- 
fancy by  the  heels  and  b.ick  of  the  head,  and, 
as  they  think  that  tho  shap.*  of  the  nose  can 
be  improved  by  art,  they  eontiiuiiilly  squeeze 
and  press  it  with  the  hand  while  it  is  tender 
and  plastic. 

Tattooing  was  once  much  esteemed,  and 
the  operation  was  performed  bv  means  of  a 
comb  and  mallet,  as  has    been  described 
\yhen  treating  of  Samoa.    Professional  ar- 
tists executed   the  tattoo,  and  were  accus- 
tomed  to  travel  about  the  islands,  remainin"' 
for  some  months  at  each  spot,  and  being 
paad  highly  for  each  lad  whom  thev  deco- 
rated.    I  ic  face  was  almost  invarlablv  left 
untouched;  the  bust,  legs,  arms,  and 'even 
hands  being  covered  with  the  gr.acefiil  pat- 
terns.   The  women  also  employed  the  same 
decoration,  but  in  a  less  degree,  wearing  the 
tattoo  mostly  on  the  arms,  ankles,  and  feet, 
the  latter  being  tattooed  nearly  half-way  to 
the  knees,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  the 
woman  looked  as  if  she  were  woarin<'  boots 
or  socks  fitting  tightly  to  the  skin.   The  mis- 
sion.arics,  however,  discour.".  ■;';!  the  tattoo 
which  by  degrees  came  to  be  accepted  as  a 
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mark  of  a  revolutionary  spirit,  and  rendered 
tlie  ofiiander  liable  to  punistiment. 

Mr.  Bennett  mentions  two  instances  where 
old  men  were  tattooed  on  the  face  as  well  as 
the  body,  one  of  them  being  a  man  who  had 
been  the  high  priest  of  the  god  Oro,  the 
Polynesian  Mars,  who  was  worshipped  with 
every  accessory  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty. 
This  deity,  together  with  other  objects 
of  Tahitan  worship,  will  be  presently  de- 
scribed. 

The  means  that  were  employed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  tattooing  were  of  a 
very  severe  and  rather  despotic  character, 
It  was  found  that  ordinary  punishmeuts 
were  of  little  avail  in  checking  a  practice  so 
much  in  consonance  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  natives.  Even  after  they  had 
submitted  themselves  to  the  laws  which 
the  white  colonists  introduced,  they  could 
scarcely  bring  themselves  to  obey  the  edict 
which  forbade  the  tattoo,  and  evaded  it  on 
every  possible  pretext.  They  would  even 
voyage  to  another  island,  nominally  on  mer- 
cantile affairs,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose 
of  being  tattooed  while  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  white  men  and  their  laws. 

As  to  the  punishment  which  ensued,  the 
delinquents  cared  little  about  it — the  allotted 
task  of  road  making  or  well  digging  was 
completed  in  time,  whereaa  the  decoration 
of  the  tattoo  lasted  throughout  life.  After 
trying  to  check  the  practice  by  various 
penal  laws,  the  new  legislators  hit  upon  a 
Ijlan  described  by  themselves  as  merely  dis- 
figuring the  pattern  made  by  the  tattoo.  Dr. 
Bennett,  however,  uses  more  forcible  terms. 
I'  The  ancient  practice  of  tattooing  the  skin 
is  gradually  declining  amongst  the  Society 
Islanders  generally.  The  missionaries  have 
been  much  opposed  to  the  custom,  and 
among  the  laws  framed  for  these  islands 
was  one  which  made  tattooing  criminal;  but 
this  has  since  been  repealed,  or  continues  in 
force  only  in  the  islands  of  Huahine,  Raia- 
tea,  and  Tahaa. 

"When  "iewed  in  connection  with  the 
habits  of  the  natives,  tattooing  is  not,  cer- 
tainly, so  innocent  a  display  of  savage  finery 
as  most  Europeans  imagine  it  to  be;  never- 
theless, we  felt  much  regret,  not  unmingled 
with  indignation,  when  we  beheld,  in  the 
house  of  the  royal  chief  of  Kaiatea,  a  native 
woman  of  naturally  agreeable  features,  dis- 
figured by  an  extensive  patch  of  charcoal 
embedded  in  her  cheek  —  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  her  by  the  judges  for  having 
slightly  tattooed  herselK  While  we  were 
regarding  this  spectacle  a  second  female 
showed  us  her  hand,  which  afforded  a  similar 
instance  of  judicial  severity." 

The  various  figures  employed  by  the  Tahi- 
tans  have  each  a  separate  name,  and  these 
figures  are  imprinted  not  only  upon  the 
skin,  but  upon  the  bark  cloth  garments  of 
both  sexes. 
The  Tahitans  are  naturally  a  hospilabie 


people,  and  have  invented  a  complete  code 
of  etiquette  for  making  presents,  the  most 
curious  of  which  is  that  which  is  employed 
in  giving  bark  cloth.  Captain  Cook's  de- 
scription of  this  custom  is  very  interestine 
It  is  also  illustrated  on  the  1064th  pase." 
"  I  went  with  Otoo  to  his  father's  house 
where  I  found  some  people  employed  in 
dressing  two  girls  with  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity  ot  fine  cloth,  after  a  very  singular  fash- 
ion. The  one  end  of  each  piece  of  cloth,  of 
which  there  were  a  good  many,  was  held  up 
over  the  heads  of  the  girls,  while  tlie  r&. 
mainder  was  wrapped  round  their  bodies 
under  the  arm-pits.  Then  the  upper  ends 
were  let  fall,  and  hung  down  in  folds  to  the 
ground,  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  circular  hoop-petti- 
coat. 

"Afterward,  round  the  outside  of  all  were 
wrapped  several  pieces  of  differently  colored 
cloth,  which  considerably  increased  the  size, 
so  that  it  was  not  less  than  five  or  six  yards 
in  circuit,  and  the  weight  of  this  singular 
attire  was  as  much  as  the  poor  girls  could 
support.  To  each  were  hung  two  taames  or 
breastjilates,  by  way  of  enlivening  the  whole, 
and  giving  it  a  picturesque  appearance. 
Thus  equipped,  they  were  conducted  on 
board  the  ship,  together  with  several  hogs 
and  a  quantityof  fruit,  which,  with  the  cloth, 
was  a  present  to  me  from  Otoo's  father. 

"  Tersons  of  either  sex,  dressed  in  this 
manner,  are  called  atee,  but  I  believe  it  is 
never  practised  except  when  large  presents 
of  cloth  are  to  be  made.  At  least,  I  never 
saw  it  practised  on  any  other  occasion;  nor, 
indeed,  had  I  ever  such  a  present  before; 
but  both  Captain  Clarke  and  I  had  cloth 
given  to  us  afterward,  thus  wrapped  round 
the  bearers." 

These  cloths  are  mostly  put  on  the  bearers 
bv  laying  the  end  of  the  cloth  on  the  ground. 
Ihe  gill  then  lies  down  on  the  end  of  the 
piece,  holds  it  tightly  to  her  body,  and  rolls 
over  and  over,  until  she  has  wound  herself 
up  in  all  the  cloth  that  she  is  intended  to 
present.  When  the  bearere  are  taken  into 
the  presence  of  the  chief  to  whom  the  offer- 
ing is  made,  they  reverse  the  process,  and 
unroll  themselves,  by  revolving  on  the  floor 
in  the  contrary  direction. 

Food  is  presented  in  another«way.  The 
donor  sends  his  servants  with  the  hoes, 
bread-fruit,  and  other  provisions,  to  tlie 
house  of  the  person  to  whom  the  present  is 
made.  They  do  not  enter  the  house,  but 
simply  spread  leaves  on  the  ground,  lay  the 
provisions  on  them,  and  then  return  to  their 
master.  The  donor  then  enters  the  house, 
and  calls  upon  his  friend  to  come  out  and 
look  at  the  present  that  has  been  brought 
for  him.  The  latter  signifies  his  acceptance 
J)y  ordering  his  servants  to  carry  the  food 
witliin  his  house,  but  utters  no  thanks. 

In  most  of  those  cases,  it  is  ex'iected  th&t 
a  present  of  equal  vaiue  should  be  returned, 
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and,  if  the  recipient  should  be  a  wealthy 
man,  he  would  be  thought  rather  shabby  if 
his  return  present  were  not  rather  more 
valuable.  In  consequence  of  this  theory, 
Captain  Cook  found  that  when  he  purchased 
provisions  he  got  them  much  more  cheaply 
than  when  they  were  presented  to  him. 

In  these  islands  is  found  the  widely  spread 
practice  of  selecting  friends  from  strangers. 
When  a  ship  arrives,  each  of  the  officers  and 
crew  is  selected  by  a  native  as  his  particular 
friend,  and  during  the  time  of  the  vessel's 
stay  is  placed  under  his  charge.  Every  day, 
the"apoa"or  friend  will  come  on  board 
with  his  present  of  cooked  bread-fruit  and 
other  provisions;  and  should  his  visitor  go 
on  shore,  he  takes  care  that  all  possible 
necessaries,  and  even  luxuries,  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  him.  It  is  assumed  that  when  the 
visitor  departs  he  will  in  his  turn  make  a 
present;  but  there  have  been  many  instances 
where  the  natives  have  been  so  grateful  for 
some  kindness  that  they  have  refused  to 
accept  anything  in  return  for  their  hos- 
pitality. 

One  very  graceful  mode  of  giving  presents 
is  by  offering  thom  in  the  name  of  a  child. 
In  this  case,  whenever  provisions  are  sent, 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  the  child, 
who  is  supposed  to  present  them,  and  to 
whom  iill  returns  are  made. 

There  ig  a  custom — once  very  prevalent 
but  now  become  nearly  if  not  wholty  extinct 
-ywhich  is  evidently  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. When  a  man  is  in  want  of  something 
which  he  cannot  obtain,  such  as  a  new  house, 
or  a  quantity  of  cloth,  he  bakes  a  pig,  and 
sends  it  by  his  friends  to  t.11  the  population 
of  the  place.  The  bearers  offer  the  pig,  and 
mention  at  the  same  time  the  needs  of  the 
owner.  All  those  who  partake  of  it,  even 
though  they  eat  but  a  mouthftil,  thereby 
mnd  themselves  to  share  in  assisting  the 
petitioner,  either  in  building  the  house  or 
m  making  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Bennett  mentions  one  instance,  where 
a  man  wanted  thirty-six  yards  of  cloth,  and 
sent  a  pig  after  the  usual  fashion.  No  one, 
however,  would  touch  it,  and  the  poor  man 
would  have  gone  without  his  cloth  had  not 
the  queen  taken  compassion  on  him.  She 
ordered  the  bearers  to  leave  the  pig  in  her 
house,  thereby  assuming  to  herself  alone  the 
task  of  providing  the  cloth.  A  number  of 
women  who  saw  the  proceeding,  felt  rather 
ashamed  that  the  queen  should  be  left  to 
perform  the  task  alone,  so  they  went  into 

cl  th  "*^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^'°'  *"'^  ""^®  ^"^^  desired 
Among  the  Society  Islands,  the  distinctions 
01  ran*  are  jealously  insisted  upon,  and  no 
one  can  command  anv  respect  unless  he  be 
m  tne  possession  of  soino  acknowledged  rank, 
ignorance  of  this  characteristic  was  the  real 
cause  of  Omai's  failure.    Most  of  my  readers 

ttk  T'^"^■  '"^^  """'  '""*"■  '^'"^  fii'^t  i'oiyiiosiun 
Who  had  ever  visited  England,  was  a  native 


of  Baietea,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
that  he  was  brought  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  being  educated,  so  that  he  might 
act  as  a  missionary  both  of  Cliristianity  and 
civilization  in  his  native  country. 

In  Captain  Cook's  third  voyage,  Omai  was 
taken  back  again,  after  he  had  been  loaded 
with  presents  of .  various  kinds.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  all  that  he  really  cared 
for  was  the  possession  of  weapons,  especially 
fire-arms,  by  means  of  which  he  might  make 
himself  master  of  the  island.  He  had  several 
niuskets  and  pistols^  together  with  ammuni- 
tion, but  Captain  Cook  remarked  in  his 
journal  that  he  fancied  Omai  would  be 
happier  without  the  tire-arms  than  with 
them,  and  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  happier  still  if  he  had 
never  been  removed  from  his  island. 

The  result  justified  these  anticipations. 
No  one,  except  the  lower  orders,  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  a  man  of  no  rank,  and 
the  nobles,  who  led  public  opinion,  would 
not  even  look  at  him  as  he  paraded  up  and 
down,  clad  in  the  suit  of  armor  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  with  more  generosity 
than  prudence.  In  fact,  they  felt  that  his 
possession  of  all  these  treasures  was  a  slight 
upon  themselves,  and  the  natural  result  was 
that  Omai  was  soon  fleeced  of  all  his  property, 
and  speedily  sank  back  again  into  his  orig- 
inal barbarism  and  idolatry. 

Tenacious  as  they  are  of  their  rank,  the 
Tahitan  nobles  show  but  few  external  marks 
of  it.  Even  at  the  present  day,  although 
they  have  obtained  considerable  wealth  from 
trade,  and  though  implicit  deference  is  paid 
to  them  by  their  own  people,  the  chiefs,  as 
a  rule,  dress  and  fare  no  better  than  the 
generality  of  their  subjects.  The  fact  is, 
that  eveiy  person's  rank  is  so  well  known, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  indicating  it  by 
outward  show  or  luxurious  habits,  which 
would  only  serve  to  bring  upon  them  the 
contemptuous  epithet  of  fahie,  or  conceited; 
In  illustration  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett remarks  in  his  "Whaling  Voyage 
round  the  Globe,"  that  it  was  "  usual  to  see 
the  Queen  Aimata  clad  in  a  loose  cotton 
gown,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  ming- 
ling with  natives  of  every  class.  Her 
meals,  too,  are  equally  unostentatious,  the 
bread-fruit,  poe,  cocoa-nuts,  and  baked  pig, 
intended  for  her  food,  being  placed  on  a 
layer  of  fresh  leaves  spread  on  the  ground; 
while  the  partaking  party  display,  by  the 
use  of  their  fingers,  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  modern  innovation  of  knives  and 
forks,  in  the  use  of  which,  however,  they 
are  perfectly  well  versed."  This  visit  to 
Tahiti  was  made  in  1834. 

Notliing,  perhaps,  shows  the  innate  re- 
spect for  rank  more  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Tahitans  toward  their  queen.  Personally 
she  was  not  in  the  least  respected,  nor  in.- 
deeu  did  she  deserve  respec"t.  Being  the 
only  daughter  of  Tomard  II.,  and  deriving 
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horn  het  birth  the  title  of  Pomar4  Vahiiie, 
by  which  she  was  better  known  than  by  the 
name  of  Aimata,  she  became  queen  in  1827, 
on  the  death  of  her  infant  brother.  Her 
conduct  as  queen  was  at  first  of  the  too«t 
unqueonly  kind.  She  resisted  to  the  utmost 
the  attempts  that  were  being  made  to  im." 
prove  the  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
ftnd  did  hor  beet,  both  by  precept  and  oxam- 

{)le,  to  bring  bacli  the  state  of  unrestrained 
icentiousness  which  had  reigned  through 
tlie  land.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her  conduct,  the 
respect  for  her  rank  was  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished, and,  as  has  been  seen,  she  could  be 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  lowest  of  her 
subjects  without  derogating  from  her  di<»- 
dity. 

The  amusements  of  the   Tahitans 


.    ... — , "-    "—    .^"...^auo  are 

much  lu!;e  those  of  other  Polynesians,  and 
ttierefore  need  but  little  description.  The 
Tahitans  are  fond  of  singing,  and  possess 
good  voices  and  ears,  so  that  they  have  been 
apt  pupils  in  European  music.  As  a  rule 
however,  they  prefer  singing  the  air,  or  at 
most  a  first  and  second,  the  more  elaborate 
movements  of  concerted  music  scarcely 
pleasing  them.  They  excel  in  keeping 
tame,  and  exhibit  this  capacity  not  only  in 
their  songs  but  in  their  dances.  The  native 
mode  of  singing  is  not  pleasing  to  an  Eng- 
lish car,  being  of  a  monotonous  character, 
nasal  m  tone,  and  full  of  abnipt  transitions 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  notes. 

The  native  songs  are  mostly  on  two  sub- 
jects, namely,  love  and  war,  the  former  pre- 
dominating, as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  from 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  character  of  the 
people.  Sometimes  their  songs  assume  a 
more  patriotic  cast,  and  set  forth  the  praises 
of  their  island  home,  the  beauty  of  its  scen- 
ery, and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  sing- 
ers are  usually  women,  whose  sweet  voices 
render  pleasing  even  the  nasal  intonations. 
The  men  sing  but  seldom,  and  when  they 
do  exert  their  voices,  they  almost  invariably 
use  the  harsh  native  mode  of  vocalization. 

Their  musical  instruments  are  but  few. 
They  have  of  course  the  drum,  with  M'hich 
they  accompany  their  songs  and  dances,  not 
by  beating  it  violently  after  the  African 
style  of  drumming,  but  gently  tapping  it 
with  the  fingers.  The  drums  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  and  are  all  cylindrical,  and  very 
long  in  proportion  to  their  diameter.  Like 
many  other  uncivilized  people,  they  display 
a  great  fondness  for  the  Jews'  harp,  partly 
because  it  is  easy  to  play,  and  partly  because 
it  reproduces  to  some  extent  the  peculiar 
intervals  of  savage  music. 

The  chief  native  instrument  that  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  different  notes  is  a  sort  of 
flageolet  or  "hoe,"  which  produces  a  low, 
deep  tone,  something  like  the  "drone  "of 
the  bag -pipe.  The  native  musician  cain 
tunc  his  instrument  in  a  very  simple  man- 
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nally,  so  that  the  pieces  vibi-ate  l{k6  those  of 
any  "r«ed"  instrument.  Surrounding  tlie 
mouth'piece  is  a  ring  of  soft  wood,  and  by 
pushing  this  forward,  or  driving  it  back,  the 
performer  can  tune  his  instrument  with 
some  nicety,  the  former  movement  produc- 
ing a  sharp,  and  the  latter  a  graver  tone. 

The  hoe  is  seldom  played  alone,  and  is 
generally  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
native  dances.  The  performers,  after  tuning 
their  instruments,  sit  in  a  circle,  pressed 
closely  together,  and,  bending  forward  so 
that  their  heads  are  bowed  over  their  Ifnees 
play  in  admirable  time,  though  as  mucli 
praise  can  scarcely  be  given  to  the  melody 
Following  the  instincts  of  the  savage  na^ 
ture,  the  Tahitans  are  passionately  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  and  amusements  of  a  similar 
character.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  more 
harmless  character.  One  of  the  most  manly 
and  graceful  of  these  amusements  closely 
resembles  the  surf  swimming  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Captain  Cook:  — 

"Keither  were  tliey  strangers  to  the 
soothing  efiects  produced  by  particular  sorts 
of  motion,  which  in  some  cases  seem  to 
allay  any  perturbation  of  mind  with  as 
much  success  as  music.  Of  this  I  met  with 
a  remarkable  instance.  For  on  walking  one 
day  about  Matavai  Point,  where  our  "tents 
were  erected,  I  saw  a  man  paddling  in  a 
small  canoe  so  swiftly,  and  looking  about 
with  such  eagerness  on  each  side,  as  to  com- 
mand all  my  attention. 

"  At  first  I  imagined  that  he  had  stolen 
something  from  one  of  the  ships,  and  was 
pursued,  but  on  waiting  patiently  saw  him 
repeat  his  amusement.  He  went  out  from 
the  shore  till  he  was  near  the  place  where 
the  swell  begins  to  take  its  rise;  and  watch- 
in"  its  first  motion  vory  attentively,  paddled 
bcTore  it  with  great  quickness  till  he  found 
that  it  overtook  him,  and  had  acquired  suffi- 
cient force  to  cany  his  canoe  before  it  with- 
out passing  underneath.  He  then  sat  mo- 
tionless, and  was  carried  along  at  the  same 
swift  rate  as  the  wave,  till  it  landed  liira 
upon  the  beach,  when  he  started  out,  emp- 
tied his  canoe,  and  went  in  search  of  another 
swell. 

"I  could  not  help  concluding  that  this 
man  felt  the  most  supreme  pleasure  while 
he  was  driven  on  so  fast  and  so  smoothly  by 
the  sea,  especially  as,  though  the  tents  and 
ships  were  so  near,  he  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  to  envy,  or  even  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  crowds  of  his  countrymen  collected  to 
view  them  as  objects  which  were  rare  and 
curious. 

"  During  my  stay,  two  or  three  of  the  na- 
tives came  up,  who  seemed  to  share  his 
felicity,  and  always  called  out  when  there 
was  an  appearance  of  a  favorable  swellj  as 
he  sometimes  missed  it  by  his  back  being 
turned  and  looking  about  ior  it.  By  this  1 
understood  that  thia  exercise,  which  is  caiicd 
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chorooe,  was  frequent  amongst  them,  and 
they  have  probably  more  amusements  of 
this  sort,  which  afforded  them  at  least  as 
much  |)Iea9uro  as  skating,  which  is  the  only 
ono  of  ours  with  whose  effects  I  could  com- 
pare it." 

Like  the  Tongans  and  Samoans,  these 
people  are  fond  of  boxing  and  wrestling 
matches,  not  only  as  spectators,  but  actors! 
They  do  not,  however,  enter  into  them  with 
the  spirit  and  courage  displayed  by  the 
more  hardy  islanders,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  boxer  or  wrestler  of  Tonga 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  find  a  worthy  op- 
ponent in  the  Society  Islands. 

Of  tiieso  two  sports,  the  Society  Islanders 
much  prefer  wrestling,  boxing  being  thought 
rather  too  rough  an  amusement,  and  being 
apt  to  leave  unpleasant  marks  on  the  face  of 
the  vanquished  combatant.  Wrestling,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  common,  and  is  con- 
ducted after  the  following  manner. 

The  intending  combatants  first  went  to  the 
temples  of  their  special  gods,  and  laid  offer- 
ings before  them,  asking  for  their  assistance 
in  the  approaching  struggle.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  spot  selected  for  the  sports, 
which  had  always  a  smooth  surface,  some> 
times  covered  with  grass  and  sometimes 
with  sand.  A  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  diameter  was  left  clear  for  the  competi- 
tors, and  around  it  sat  the  spectators,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  or  district  on  one 
side,  and  the  visitors  on  the  other.  All 
being  ready,  the  combatants  enter  the  arena, 
wearing  nothing  but  the  simple  girdle,  and 
mostly  having  well  anointed  their  bodies 
and  limbs  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  mc  '.e  of 
challenge  and  wrestling  has  been  so  well 
described  by  Mr.  Ellis  that  I  prefer  to  give 
his  own  words :  — 

"  The  fame  of  a  celebrated  wrestler  was 
usually  spread  throughout  the  islands,  and 
those  who  were  considered  good  wrestlers, 
priding  themselves   on  their  strength    or 


skill,  were  desirous  of  engaging  only  with 
those  they  regarded  as  their  equals.  Hence 
when  a  chief  was  expected  in  whose  train 
were  any  distinguished  wrestlers,  those 
among  the  adherents  of  the  chief  by  whom 
the  party  were  to  bo  entertained  who  wished 
to  engage,  were  accustomed  to  send  a  chal- 
lenge previous  to  their  arrival. 

"  If  this,  which  was  called  Upaopao,  had 
been  the  case,  when  they  entered  the  rin" 
they  closed  at  once  without  ceremony.  But 
if  no  such  arrangement  had  been  made,  the 
wrestlers  of  ono  party,  or  perhaps  their 
champion,  walked  round  and  across  the  rin", 
having  the  left  arm  bent  with  the  hand  on 
the  breast,  and,  striking  the  right  hand  vio- 
lently against  the  left,  and  the  left  against 
the  side,  produced  a  loud  hollow  sound, 
vif  Z^  challenging  any  one  to  a  trial  of 
SKill.  The  strokes  on  the  arm  were  some- 
times so  violent  as  not  only  to  bruise  the 
"t.-3u,  Dut  to  cause  the  blood  to  gush  out 


"When  the  challenge  was  accepted  the 
antagonists  closed,  and  the  most  intense 
interest  was  manifested  by  the  parties  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  They 
grasped  each  other  by  the  shoulders,  and 
exerted  all  their  strength  and  art  each  to 
throw  his  rival.  This  was  all  that  was  re- 
quisite ;  and  although  they  generally  grap- 
pled with  each  other,  this  was  not  necessary 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game. 

"  Mape,  a  stout  and  rather  active  though 
not  a  large  man,  who  was  oiten  in  my  house 
at  Eimeo,  was  a  famous  wrestler.  lie  was 
seen  in  the  ring  once  with  a  remarkably  tall 
heavy  man,  who  was  his  antagonist;  they 
had  grappled  and  separated,  when  Mape 
walked  carelessly  toward  his  rival,  and,  on 
approaching  him,  instead  of  stretching  out 
his  arms  as  was  expected,  he  ran  the  crown 
of  his  head  with  all  his  might  against  the 
temple  of  his  antagonist,  and  laid  him  flat  on 
the  earth. 

"  The  most  perfect  silence  was  observed 
during  the  struggle,  but  as  soon  as  one  was 
thrown  the  scene  was  instantly  changed;  the 
vanquished  was  scarcely  stretched  on  the 
sand  when  a  shout  of  exultation  arose  from 
the  victor's  friends.  Their  drums  struck  up; 
the  women  and  children  danced  in  triumph 
over  the  fallen  wrestler,  and  sung  in  derision 
of  the  opposite  party.  These  were  neither 
silent  nor  ui  •  >  -ved  spectators,  but  immedi- 
ately comm(;,iced  a  most  deafening  noise, 
partly  in  honor  of  their  own  clan  or  tribe, 
but  chiefly  to  neutralize  the  triumph  of  the 
victors.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  scenes 
that  must  often  have  been  presented  at  one 
of  these  wrestling  matches,  when  not  less 
than  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  dressed 
in  their  best  apparel,  and  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  costume  and  brilliancy  of  color, 
were  under  the  influence  of  excitement 
One  party  were  drumming,  dancing,  and 
singing,  in  all  the  pride  of  victory  and  the 
menace  of  defiance;  while,  to  increase  the 
din  and  confusion,  the  other  jiarty  were 
equally  vociferous  in  reciting  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  vanquished,  or  predicting  the 
shortness  of  his  rival's  triumph.  When  the 
contest  was  at  an  end,  victor  and  vanquished 
once  more  repaired  to  the  idol  temple,  and 
renewed  their  offerings  of  young  plantain 
trees. 

"  Although  wrestling  was  practised  prin- 
cipally by  the  men,  it  was  not  confined  to 
them.  Often  when  they  had  done,  the 
women  contended,  sometimes  with  each 
other,  and  occasionally  with  men.  Persons 
of  the  highest  rank  oflen  engaged  in  this 
sport;  and  the  sister  of  the  queen  has  been 
seen  wearing  nearly  the  same  clothing  the 
wrestlers  wore,  covered  all  over  with  sand, 
and  wrestling  with  a  young  chief  in  the 
midst  of  the  ring,  round  which  thou- 
sands of  the  queen's  subjects  were  assem- 
bled." 
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We  now  come  to  the  somewhat  compli- 
cated subject  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Society  Islanders.  It  is  not  an  easy  subject, 
involving,  as  it  does,  a  great  variety  of  na- 
tional customs,  including  the  all-pervading 
tapu,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  human 
sacrifices  which  accompany  a  funeral  or  are 
offered  on  great  occasions.  "We  will  begin 
with  a  brief  account  of  the  religious  system 
of  these  islanders,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  to  a  system  a  subject  so  obscure  in 
itaelf,  and  so  little  understood  by  the  first 
travellers,  who  alone  would  be  likely  to  wit- 
ness and  gain  information  about  the  various 
religious  ceremonies. 

As  might  be  expected  from  these  isl- 
anders, their  religion  is  pure  idolatry,  or 
rather,  it  consists  in  the  worship  of  certain 
images  which  are  conventionally  accepted 
as  visible  representatives  of  the  invisible 
deities.  The  idols  are  of  two  different  kinds, 
the  one  bein^  rude  imitations  of  the  human 
figure,  and  the  other,  certain  combinations 
or  cloth,  sinnet,  and  feathers,  rolled  round 
sticks,  not  having  the  slightest  similitude  to 
the  human  form,  or  being  recognizable  as 
idols  except  by  those  who  understand  their 
signification.  'The  human  figures  are  held 
as  being  inferior  to  other  idols,  and  are  con- 
sidered in  much  the  same  light  as  the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  the  ancient  Komans,  They 
arc.  called  by  the  name  of  Tu,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  some  particular  family 
which  is  taken  under  their  protection. 


The  other  gods  are,  in  the  ideas  of  the  na- 
tives, possessed  of  far  more  extensive  pow- 
ers, sometimes  being  supposed  to  watch 
over  particular  districts,  or  even  particu- 
lar islands.  There  are  gods  of  the  val- 
leys and  gods  of  the  hills,  exactly  as  W8 
read  was  the  belief  of  the  Syrians  nearly 
three  thousand  years  ago:  when  Ahab  had 
repulsed  Benhadad,  "the  servants  of  the 
king  of  Syria  said  unto  him,  their  gods  are 
gods  of  the  hills,  therefore  they  were 
stronger  than  we;  but  let  us  fight  against 
them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we  shall  be 
stronger  than  they."    (1  Kings  xx.  23.) 

Fully  believing  in  the  protection  which 
these  deities  are  able  to  extend  over  their 
worshippers,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  latter  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to 
the  good  offices  of  their  gods,  and  complain 
bitterly  when  anything  goes  wrong  with 
them.  So,  if  a  god  h:is  been  worshipped  in 
some  locality,  and  the  ground  becomes  bar- 
ren, or  the  cocoa-nut  trees  •  do  not  produce 
their  full  amount  of  fruit,  or  the  district  is 
devastated  by  war,  the  j)cople  think  that 
their  god  is  not  doing  his  duty  by  them,  and 
so  they  depose  him,  and  take  another  in  his 
place. 

Although  these  gods  are  in  a  manner  lim- 
ited in  tiieir  scope,  many  of  them  arc  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  whole  of  the 
group  of  islands;  and  the  chief,  because  the 
most  dreaded,  of  them  is  Oro,  the  god  of 
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This  terrible  deity  is  held  in  the  greatest 
awe  by  his  worsliippers,  and  at  one  time  was 
feared  tliroughout  the  whole  of  the  islands. 
His  name  was  associated  with  sundry  local- 
ities, and  with  many  objects,  so  that  his 
dreaded  name  was  continually  in  the  mouth 
of  the  people.  There  was  even  a  small 
gpeeiiss  of  scallop  shell  which  was  held  in 
such  fear  that  not  a  native  would  dare  to 
touch  it.  It  was  called  tune  (pronounced 
toopeh),  and  was  said  to  be  the  special  prop- 
erty of  Oro.  When  a  man  died,  and  was  to 
be  converted  into  a  spirit,  the  body  had  to 
be  entirely  consumed.  This  was  done  by 
Oro,  who  scraped  the  flesh  from  the  bones 
with  a  tupe  shell,  and  thus  ate  the  body. 

The  subsequent  career  of  the  spirit  was 
rather  peculiar.  After  issuing  from  Oro  in 
its  new  form,  it  betook  itself  to  a  great  lake 
in  Raiatea,  round  which  is  a  belt  of  trees, 
which  from  some  cause  are  quite  flat  at  the 
top,  presenting  a  level  surface  like  a  leafy 
platform.  On  this  place  the  newly  enfran- 
chised spirits  danced  and  feasted,  and  after 
they  had  passed  through  that  stage  of  their 
existence,  they  were  transformed  into  cock- 
roaciies. 

In  Iluahine  there  was  an  enormous  marae, 
or  sacred  enclosure,  dedicated  to  Oro.  It 
was  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  long  by 
eighteen  wide,  and  was  built  by  a  fence 
made  of  flat  slabs  of  coral-rock  placed  on 
their  edges,  and  the  intervals  between  them 
filled  in  with  earth.  One  of  these  blocks  of 
stone  measured  nine  feet  bv  ten,  so  that  the 
labor  of  cutting  them  and  conveying  them  to 
such  a  distance  from  the  sea  must  have  been 
enormous. 

On  tills  platform  a  smaller  one  was 
erected,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  four 
feet  m  width,  and  within  this  upper  story 
were  laid  tlie  bones  of  the  many  victims  that 
had  been  slain  in  the  worship  of  the  god. 
The  temple  itself,  called  Faro  no  Oro,  or  the 
House  of  Oro,  was  quite  a  small  building, 
eight  feet  long  by  six  wide,  and  a  little  be- 
yond this  was  the  square  stone  on  which  the 
priest  stood  when  about  to  offer  a  sacrifice, 
a  higher  stone  behind  it  answering  as  a  seat 
whereon  the  priest  might  rest  himself  when 
wearied. 

Small  as  was  this  house,  it  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  human  sacrifices,  and  even 
Its  erection  cost  a  number  of  lives  every 
post  having  been  driven  into  the  ground 
tiirough  a  liuman  body.  Besides  these  vic- 
tims, others  had  been  sacrificed  on  many 
occasions,  fourteen  of  whom  were  enumer- 
ate(  by  an  old  man  who  had  once  oflilciated 
as  the  priest  of  Oro.  When  the  chief  of  the 
island  became  converted  to  Christianity,  this 
man  tried  to  conceal  the  idol  which  he  had 
80  long  worshipped,  and  to  save  it  from  de- 
struction, hid  it  in  a  hole  in  the  rock.  The 
cmet,  liowever,  very  rightly  feared  that  if  the 
laoi  were  allowed  to  remain  its  wnrabin 
migliL  revive,  and  accordingly  insisted  upon 


its  destruction.  Besides  the  priest  who 
offered  the  sacrifice,  Oro  had  another  ofiicer, 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  kill  the  vic- 
tims. He  was  officially  termed  the  Mau- 
buna,  or  Pig-owner,  a  human  body  killed 
for  sacrifice  being  named  a  "long  pig." 
When  the  victim  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
the  Mau-buna,  having  a  round  stone  con- 
cealed in  his  hand,  found  an  opportunity,  of 
getting  behind  him,  and,  with  a  single  blow, 
struck  him  senseless  to  the  ground,  where 
the  murder  was  completed.  He  then  packed 
the  body  in  a  basket  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  priest. 

Next  to  Oro  was  Hiro,  the  Polynesian 
Mercury,  ot  god  of  thieves.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  man,  out  was  elevated  to  the  society 
of  the  gods  in  consequence  of  his  wonderful 
deeds  on  earth,  the  chief  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  his  daring  in  taking  the  image  of 
Oro  and  fiinging  it  to  the  ground  with  im- 
punity. 

The  worship  of  Hiro  extended  through  all 
ranks,  from  the  highest  chief  to  the  lowest 
cook,  and  his  votaries  always  asked  for  his 
help  when  they  went  on  a  plundering  expe- 
dition, and  promised  him  a  share  of  tha 
spoil.  This  promise  they  always  performed; 
but  as  they  were  careful  not  to  define  the 
amount  of  booty  which  was  to  belong  to  the 
god,  they  contrived  practically  to  have  it  all 
to  themselves.  For  example,  a  thief  would 
go  out  pig  stealing,  and  promise  Hiro  a  share 
of  the  stolen  pork.  Accordingly,  if  he  had 
been  successful,  he  would  take  home  his  ill- 
gotten  booty,  bake  it,  break  off"  an  inch  of 
the  tail,  and  go  with  it  to  the  shrine  of  Hiro, 
where  he  would  offer  it  with  as  much  cere- 
mony as  if  it  had  been  half  the  pig,  and  at 
the  same  time  beg  the  god  not  to  divulge 
the  theft  of  a  votary  who  had  kept  his  prom- 
ise. 

The  natives  are  quite  dexterous  enough 
in  the  thieving  way  to  be  worthy  of  the 
protection  of  this  god,  having  the  most  in- 
genious modes  of  stealing  the  goods  of 
another.  For  example,  if  the  objects  are 
small,  a  hook  is  fastened  to  the  end'of  a  long 
bamboo,  and  the  coveted  article  is  slily 
withdrawn  by  the  actual  thief  while  a  confed- 
erate directs  the  attention  of  the  victim  else- 
where. Sometimes  the  hook  is  tied  to  a 
line,  and  the  thief  literally  angles  for  the 
property; 

The  apotheosis  of  Hiro  was  a  very  re- 
markable one.'  After  his  life  of  theft,  rapine, 
and  murder,  in  which  he  did  not  spare  even 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  hardihood  to  fling  Oro's  image  on 
the  floor,  and  roll  on  it  as  if  he  had  con- 
quered Oro  in  wrestling,  he  was  thought  to 
have  been  so  superhumanly  wicked  that  ho 
must  have  been  a  god.  Accordingly,  his 
skull  was  placed  in  a  huge  marae  which  he 
himself  had  erected,  while  his  hair  was  put 

«••»     i"St»jJ"     i.Jt     v'FO,    ttuu    OuLii     i;uiiuu 

together,  this  act  constituting  the  apotheosis. 
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When  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Tyerman  were 
at  the  Society  Islaiuls,  this  skull  \va«  still  in 
existence,  but  it  dis.ippeored,  together  with 
the  idols  and  other  relics  of  the  old  relig- 
ions. 

The  next  god  is  Tane  (pronounced  tah- 
neh),  who  Wiis  worshipped  over  a  consider- 
able range  of  country,  and  was  in  one  or 
two  islands  considered  as  tlieir  supreme  god. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Uuahine,  in  which 
Tanc  had  a  marne  or  nialae  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions. I  may  here  remark  that  in  most 
Polynesian  dialects  the  letters  7'and  I  are  in- 
terchangeable, so  that  marae  and  malae  are, 
in  fact,  the  same  word. 

This  marae  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  in  length  by  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  is 
composed,  like  the  mai-ae  of  Oro,  of  two 
stories,  the  last  being  nearly  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  built  of  coral  blocks,  some  of 
which  arc  ten  feet  in  width,  and  correspond- 
ingly long  and  thick,  so  that  their  weight  is 
enormous.  As  the  marae  is  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore,  a  prodigious 
amount  of  labor  must  have  been  expended 
in  getting  these  huge  stones  out  of  the  sea 
and  fixing  them  in  meir  places.  The  upper 
story  is  barely  a  yard  in  height,  and  has  at 
each  end  an  upright  stone  six  feet  high. 

In  the  middle  of  the  principal  part  is  the 
idol's  bed,  which  he  occupies  once  annually, 
and  in  which  he  ought  to  feel  comfortable, 
as  it  is  twenty-four  feet  long  by  thirteen 
wide.  It  is  built,  like  the  marae,  of  stone 
and  earth,  and  is  only  eighteen  inches  high. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  as  is 
shown  by  the  trees  that  surround  and 
spread  their  arms  over  it.  Near  the  bed  is 
a  small  house  about  twelve  feet  by  six,  in 
which  rests  the  god  Tane,  together  with  les- 
ser gods,  each  of  whom  is  set  over  a  dis- 
trict. 

Tane  himself  —  burned  in  1817  —  was 
carved  out  of  a  great  block  of  wood,  and 
was  about  as  large  as  a  tall  man.  He  was 
not  remarkable  for  an  elegant  shape,  having 
no  neck  and  no  legs,  the  body  terminating 
iu  a  cone.  The  head  was  furnished  with 
apologies  for  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and  ears, 
and  the  whole  was  covered  with  sinnet. 

Once  in  every  yeai-,  Tane  had  a  new 
dress,  and  was  invested  with  great  solem- 
nity. He  was  brought  out  of  his  house  by 
his  priest  and  laid  on  hia  bed,  having  four 
lesser  gods  on  either  side  of  him.  The 
chiefs  of  the  district  stood  each  in  front  of 
his  own  god,  and  the  priests  s^ood  round 
Tane  as  being  the  great  god  of  them  all. 
The  old  garments  were  then  removed,  and 
examination  made  into  the  interior  of  the 
idol,  which  was  hollow,  and  contained  vari- 
ous objects,  such  as  scarlet  feathers,  beads, 
bracelets,  and  other  valuables.  Those  that 
began  to  look  shabby  were  removed,  and 
others  inserted  to  take  their  place,  and  the 
idols  were  then  invested  in  their  new  robes. 

Meanwhile,  avast  amount  of  kava  was  pre- 


pared— the  natives  saying  that  it  was  equal 
in  cubic  measure  to  the  marae  —  and  a 
scene  of  drunken  debauch  took  place,  lusting 
fur  several  days,  even  the  priests  being  bo 
intoxicated  that  they  were  unable  to  stand 
while  performing  their  duties,  but  had  to 
chant  their  incantations  while  lying  on  the 
ground.  This  stage  of  the  idol-dressing  jg 
represented  in  the  fine  engraving  on  the 
opposite  page.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
three  days  a  special  god  called  Moorai  was 
produced  and  stripped,  and,  as  soon  as  hit 
garments  were  removed,  violent  rain  show- 
ers fell,  as  a  signal  for  all  the  idols  to  be  re- 
moved to  their  respective  houses.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  that  no  woman  shoidd 
witness  this  ceremony,  and  if  a  female  of 
any  age  had  been  detected  coming  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  marae,  she  would  be 
at  once  killed,  and  even  her  father,  husband, 
or  brother,  would  have  been  among  the  first 
to  strike  her  down. 

The  trees  which  decorated  this  marae  are 
the  banyans  (Fiats  Indica),  one  .of  which 
is  described  by  Mr.  Bennett  as  being  seventy 
feet  in  girth  at  the  princip.al  stem,  and 
throwing  out  vast  horizontal  branches,  each 
of  which  is  supported  by  a  root  which  looks 
more  like  tlie  trunk  than  the  root  of  a  tree. 
"  More  than  forty  of  these  we  counted, 
standing  like  a  family  of  earth-born  giants 
about  their  enormous  parent.  A  circle 
drawn  round  all  these  auxiliary  stems  meas- 
ured a  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, while  a  circle  embracing  the 
utmost  verge  of  their  lateral  ramification 
was  not  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet. 

"  The  upper  stories  (if  sucli  we  may  call 
them)  of  this  multiform  tree  presented  yet 
more  singular  combination  of  interesting 
and  intertwisting  boughs,  like  Gothic  arches, 
circles,  and  colonnades,  propped  as  by  magic 
in  mid-air.  These  were  occasionally  massy 
or  light,  and  everywhere  richly  embellisheol 
with  foliage,  through  which  the  flickering 
sunshine  gleamed  in  long  rays  that  lost 
themselves  in  the  immensitjf  of  the  interior 
labyrinth,  or  danced  in  bright  spots  upon 
the  ground  black  with  the  shadows  of  hun- 
dreds of  branches,  rising  tier  above  tier, 
and  spreading  range  above  range,  aloft  and 
around." 

This  tree  was  one  of  the  places  in  which 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  were  oiTered, 
being  packed  in  leaf  baskets  and  hung  to 
the  branches.  One  branch,  which  was 
hugely  thick  and  strong,  and  ran  horizon- 
tally at  a  small  height  from  the  ground, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  principal  gibbet,  on 
whicn  human  sacrifices,  thousands  in  num- 
ber, have  been  offered  century  after  century. 

Tane,  all  powerful  though  he  was,  labored 
under  one  disadvantage.  He  had  a  very 
long  tail,  and  v/henever  he  wished  to  leave 
his  house,  rise  into  the  air,  and  dart  through 
the  sky  on  some  errand  of  mischief,  he  was 
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restrained  by  his  long  tail,  which  wns  •uro 
to  become  entangled  in  some  object,  which 
from  tliat  time  becamo  sacred  to  the  god. 
For  flxainplfl,  the  magnifleent  tree  which 
liu  just  been  described  was  several  times 
the  means  of  detaining  Tano  on  earth,  and 
the  several  branches  round  whicli  his  tail 
was  twisted  became  tapu  at  once.  On  one 
side  of  Ills  house  there  was  a  large  stone, 
wliicli  had  become  sacred  in  consequence 
of  having  arrested  the  flight  of  the  god. 

This  idea  of  the  long  and  streaming  tail 
has  evidently  been  derived  fVom  meteors 
and  comets,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
gods  passing  through  the  air,  and  whenever 
a  native  saw  one  of  them,  he  always  threw 
off  his  upper  garments,  and  raised  a  shout 
in  honor  of  the  passing  god.  Mr.  Bennett 
8u;j^osta  that  the  permanent  tail  attached 
to  Tano  is  in  all  prob.ibiiity  a  commemora- 
tion of  some  very  magnificent  comet  with  a 
tail  measuring  eighty  or  ninety  degrees  in 
length. 

So  sacred  was  the  idol   that  everything 
which  was  touched  by  it  became  tapu,  and 
miglU  not  be  touched  by  profane  hands. 
There  was  only  one  man  who  was  allowed 
to  carry  it,  and  he  was  called  from  his  office 
"Teamo  attua,"  ».  e.  the  god-bearer.    His 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  his  office, 
though  it  caused  him  to  bo  viewed  with 
nearly  as  much  reverence  as  the  god  of 
whom  he  was  the  special  servant,  must  have 
deprived  him  of  many  comforts.    The  god- 
hearer  was  not  even  allowed  to  climb  a 
cocoa-aut  tree,  because,  If  he  did  so,  the 
tree  would  be  so  sacred  that  no  one  mi<»ht 
ascend  it  after  him;  indeed,  every  action  of 
his  life  was  fenced  about  with  some  similar 
restriction.    He  could  not  marry,  as,  in  the 
flret  place,  no  woman  could  be  deserving  of 
the  honor,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  would 
be  defiled  and  unfitted  for  his  office  if  he 
were  to  talte  any  woman  to  wife. 

A  celibate  life  does  not  seem  to  us  to  en- 
tail such  self-denial  as  seems  to  be  implied 
by  the  prominence  given  to  the  celibacy  of 


low 

It  haa  been  entangled  in  a  neighboring  tree. 
One  of  the  principal  prieste  is  running  to 
ascend  the  tree  and  iree  tlio  god's  tall,  and 
ftora  that  time  the  tree  will  be  tapu,  and  no 
one  of  lower  rank  than  the  priest  who  freed 
the  tail  will  be  allowed  tc  n:,cend  the  tree. 

Sometimes  Tane  paid  a  visit  to  a  niarae 
at  some  distance,  and  when  he  did  so  his 
bearer  was  naturally  fatigued  with  the 
weight  of  his  burden.  It  was,  however, 
thought  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
K."*^..^  \^y  'hat  his  buxrav  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility  be  Ured  of  carrying  him,  and  so;  bv 
an  iugenioua  evasion,  the  god  himself  wjw 
thought  to  bo  fatigued   with 


the  god-bearer,  who  appears  to  have  been 
tlie  only  bachelor  in  the  whole  group  of 
islands.  But  among  most  savage  nations 
a  mans  wealth  and  consequence  are  regu- 
lated by  the  number  of  his  wives,  who  do  all 
the  work  of  the  household,  and  in  fact  keen 
their  husband  in  idleness.  * 

.Jll"KT^'"  Y^V""^  "'°  eod  lived  was  a 
small  hut  elevated  on  posts  twenty  feet 
High,  and  there  were  no  means  of  access 
except  by  climbiu"  one  of  these  posts.  The 
god-bearer,  therefore,  had  no  easy  task  in 
chrabing  up  these  posts  with  the  great 
wooden  image  fastened  to  his  back, 
jn  the  Illustration  on  the  1084th  page 
we  see  the  chief  priest  of  Tane-the  god- 

hZ""""-.?''.^."*'^"'  the  pole  of  the  sacred 
house,  with  the  unwieldy  idol  slung  on  his 
!,  ft  ,  1^  8U8t  of  wind  has  risen,  and  has 
wafted  Tane's  long  taU  into  the  .ilr,  so  that 
63 


1  "  •  .  .7  — o — "  ""-•  the  journey, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  for  a  while  on  a  flat 
stone  about  half  a  mile  from  the  satTed  tree. 
Ihis  stone  was  tapu  to  women,  and  if  a 
woman  had  sat  upon  it,  or  even  touched  it 
with  her  finger,  she  would  have  been  at 
once  killed. 

The  stone  was  not  a  large  one,  being  only 
four  feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  and  nine 
inches  thick.    It  is  a  singular  lact  that  this 
sabred  stone,  which  had  so  often  been  the 
witness  of  idolatrous  rites,  should  also  have 
witnessed    the    destruction  of   the  idol  to 
whom  it  was  consecrated.    After  Christian- 
ity had  been  fairly  established  in  the  island, 
the  chief  men  who  adhered  to  the  worship 
of  Tane  made  war  upon  the  Christians,  >fho 
repelled  them,  so  that  they  were   obliged 
to  bring  out  their  idol  and  lay  him  on  the 
sacred  stone.    The  two  bodies  of  warriors 
met  face  to  face  close  to  the  idol,  and  the 
struggle  was  about  to  commence  when  the 
chief  of  the  Christians  made  a  speech  to  the 
enemy,  laying  before  them  the  distinctions 
between  idolatry  and  Christianity,  and  re- 
commended peace  instead  of  war. 

His  voice  prevailed,  and  those  who  came 
to  fight  against  the  Christians  renounced 
their  idols,  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity, 
Wliey  built  a  large  fire  on  the  spot,  threw 
rane  into  it,  and  then  held  a  great  feast,  at 
Which  the  men  and  women  ate  together. 
1  hey  then  proceeded  to  Tane's  house, 
hurned  it  down,  and  dismantled  his  great 
marae.  ° 

ni^'l  ^«l*t¥"  attached  to  these  idols  and 
placed  within  their  hollow  bodies  are  mostly 
the  two  long  tail-feathers  of  the  tropi™birS 
white  and  broad  toward  the  base,  and  nar^ 
leZth''' wT^'*fr  *^^  '•^"lainde'r  of  thefr 
nf  Innui  r""^  "'^  S'?^«  '*'■«  newly  dressed, 
tLfJll^T^^  meritorious  act  for  any  one 
te  h^*  ^l^"^  ?•»*'*«"  •"  »eu  of  those 
which  have  been  deteriorated  by  age.  After 
the  old  garments  are  unrolled,  the  feathers 
are  placed  inside  the  image,  knd  a  corr" 

aSd^nJ.^?  ""T^r  "f  *»^^  feathers  taken  out 
and  presented  to  the  devotee,  who  values 

Sn!!I  ^^T*^u""  "»"««' »«  partaking  of  the 
sanctity  which  surrounds  the  original  idol. 
1  hese  feathers  are  then  carefully  wrapped 
with  sinnet,  so  as  to  cover  them,  with  tha 
cxccpuon  of  a  little  portion  of  both  ends" 
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and  they  aro  then  laltl  before  the  Idol,  while 
the  pricHt  recites  a  prftyer,  In  wlilch  ho  be- 
■eevheN  the  god  to  truiiHfer  his  sanctity  to 
these  feathers,  whicti  from  that  monaeut  be- 
come minor  gods. 

The  happy  devotee  has  already  provided 
himself  with  bamboo  tubes,  in  each  of  whicli 
he  places  one  of  the  feathers,  and  from  which 
he  never  talces  them  except  to  pray  to  them. 
Sometimes  he  has  a  smaller  idol  made,  and 
pla<;es  the  feathers  within  it;  but  in  this 
case,  he  has  to  take  the  new  Idol  to  be  laid 
before  the  original  one,  so  that  the  transfer 
of  sanctity  may  be  guaranteed  to  them. 
This  mode  of  honoring  the  sacred  feathers 
is  usually  employed  when  the  devotee  has 
enjoyed  some  piece  of  good  fortune  after 
ho  has  received  them,  and  in  most  cases  he 
not  only  encloses  them  In  a  now  idol,  but 
builds  a  small  temple  In  which  that  Idol 
lives. 

Formerly,  when  animals  were  brought  to 
be  sacriflced  to  Tane,  no  blood  was  shed, 
but  they  were  laid  upon  a  stone  and  stran- 
gled by  pressing  their  necks  between  two 
sticks.  Food  of  all  kinds  was  presented  to 
him,  part  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  con- 
sume himself,  part  was  taken  by  the  priests, 
and  the  remainder  was  consumed  by  the 
worshippers.  All  first  fruits  went  to  Tane, 
a  peasant  bein^  supposed  to  offer  him  two  of 
the  earliest  ft-uits,  while  a  raatira  or  gentle- 
man offered  ten,  and  the  chiefs  still  more, 
according  to  their  rank  and  wealth. 

Not  very  far  from  the  sacred  stone  was  a 
marae  containing  a  very  sacred  object,  no 
less,  in  fact,  than  a  piece  of  Tane's  own 
canoe.  According  to  the  people,  it  was  a 
very  miraculous  canoe,  for  it  was  made  of 
stone,  and  yet  floated  as  well  as  if  It  were 
made  of  wood.  In  proof  of  this  statement, 
they  placed  the  fragment  in  water,  where  it 
floated,  as  it  was  likely  to  do,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  pumice  stone.  No  one 
knew  where  the  stone  had  been  obtained, 
but  they  said  that  there  were  more  pieces  in 
different  parts  of  the  island. 

Besides  the  idol  gods,  there  are  gods  which 
are  symbolized  by  living  creatures,  of  which 
the  shark  is  the  chief,  being  worshipped  for 
the  same  reason  that  crocodiles  and  venom- 
ous serpents  are  worshipped  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  viz.  on  account  of  its  destruc- 
tive powers,  Mr.  Bennett  saw  a  large  marae 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  a  shark  god 
on  account  of  a  miraculous  event  which  was 
said  to  have  happened  some  time  previously. 
In  one  particular  spot  the  ground  begun  to 
shake  and  tremble,  and,  as  the  people  were 
flying  in  terror,  the  ground  opened,  and  a 
huge  shark  forced  his  head  through  the  cleft 
in  the  soil. 

The  formation  of  the  maraes  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Some  time  before  Mr.  Ben- 
nett arrived  at  the  place,  a  shark  had  con- 
trived to  force  its  way  through  the  sand  into 
the  ni£ra3.  which  whs  situat£^d  on  th^  ^^'^t^ 


of  the  lagoon.  The  water  flowed  in  with  flia 
nsh,  and  the  natives,  feeling  delighted  that 
their  god  had  actually  come  to  take  nosm-i. 
Bion  of  his  temple,  blocked  up  the  itamm 
by  which  he  had  entered,  cleared  out  (ft, 
marae.  and  kept  the  shark  In  it  for  the  rcit 
of  his  life,  feeding  him  abundantly  with  flah 
and  meat. 

Indeed,  in  one  bay  the  sharks  were  reg- 
ularly fed bjyr the  priests, and  the cons.(iucn?u 
was  that  they  became  quite  familiar,  and 
would  swim  to  the  beach  to  bo  fed  with  flgh 
and  pork.    They  would  also  accompany  the 
canoes,  knowing  well  that  the  natives  alwm 
threw  overboard  some  of  the  flsh  which  they 
had  caught,  for  the  sake  of  propitiating  the 
shark  gods.    The  latter,  however,  were  ao 
little  sensible  of  the  kindness  bestowed  upon 
them,  that  had  one  of  their  worshirpera 
fallen  overboard  they  would  have  eaten  hini 
in  spite  of  all  his  propitiatory  offerings.       ' 
Sometimes  a  living  man  has  been  elected 
to  the  rank  of  a  god,  and  worshipped  as 
such  during  his  lifetime.    This  was  Jonc  at 
Ralatea,  the  king,  Tamatoa,  having  been 
reckoned  among  the  gods  by  means  of  a 
series  of  ceremonies  which  might  have  been 
very  appropriate  in  assiening  him  a  place 
among  the  very  worst  and  vilest  of  demons 
but  were  singularly  unsuitable  to  an  apo' 
theosis.    After  this  ceremony,  the  king  waa 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  prayers  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him,  and  he  was  treiitcd  as 
reverently  as  if  he  had  been  Tane  himself. 
It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  Tamatoa 
became  a  Christian  in  his  later  life,  and 
afforded  most  valuable  information  respecting 
the  religious  belief  of  the  Society  Islanders. 
Ho  corroborated,  as  having  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the 
astonishing  deeds  done  by  the  heathen  priests 
while  in  a  state  of  inspiration.    They  have 
been  seen  to  dash  their  hands  against  the 
ground  with  such  violence  that  they  im- 
bedded the  whole  arm  up  to  the  shoulder. 
Captain  Henry,  the  son  of  one  of  the  niis- 
sionarles,  states  that  he  has  seen  one  of 
these  priests  plunge  his  arm  into  the  solid 
earth  as  if  it  were  water,  and  that  he  would 
perform  the  feat  on  any  ground  wherever  he 
chanced  to  be. 

"  The  infuriated  priest,  on  that  occasion, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  distorted  his  eyeballs, 
convulsed  his  limbs,  and  uttered  the  moat 
hideous  shrieks  and  bowlings.  After  he  had 
seemingly  buried  his  arm  like  a  spear  stuck 
suddenly  in  the  ground,  he  held  it  there  for  a 
considerable  time;  then,  drawing  it  out  un- 
injured, he  rushed  toward  the  shore,  and, 
laying  hold  upon  a  large  canoe,  which  or- 
dinarily rec|uired  three  or  four  men  to  launch, 
he  shoved  it  before  him  with  apparent  ease, 
and  sent  it  adrift. 

"  He  afterward  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
wallowed  about  in  it,  and  kept  his  head 
under  water  for  a  long  time.    When  this 
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he  ml  Atnonff  the  waves,  and  dellyered  hia 
nroi)hecio8  in  very  figurative  and  hyper- 
jolical  liinguagt),  at  the  same  time  aufflciontlv 
wabiguous  to  b()  fulfilled  in  one  uf  twoienseii, 
whatevftr  miclit  happen." 

Portable  shrines  of  the  gods  were  once 
UMd  in  the  Society  Islandfl,  but  bo  complete 
and  rapid  has  been  the  demolition  of  every- 
thing connected  with  idolatry,  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, who  was  eye-witness  of  many  idolatrous 
nracticcs,  was  only  able  to  procure  one  spec- 
imen, wiiich  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

In  form  it  resembles  a  house,  with  sloping 
roof,  and  is  about  a  yard  in  length.  It  is  sup- 
ported on  four  short  legs,  and  underneath 
there  is  a  round  hole  through  which  the  idol 


was  passed  into  its  shrine,  a  door  exactly  flt- 
ting  and  closing  the  apert'iro.  The  idol 
which  was  in  this  ."fhrine  represented  a 
female  god  greatly  venerated  by  the  people, 
because  she  was  so  very  mischievous,  and 
had  Itilled  thousands  of  people,  gaining  ft-nm 
her  bloodthirsty  pronousities  tlio  name  of  Til 
Vahine,  or  Queen  Til.  The  idol  is  a  horribly 
repulsive  example  of  the  uf,line38  with  whicd 
savages  invariably  invest  their  deities. 

The  shrine,  with  the  idol  within  it,  ww 
hidden  in  a  rocic  cave  by  priests  of  Tii  Vahine 
when  Idolatry  was  overtlirown  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  not  discovered  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  when  it  was  brought  from 
its  pl».cd  of  concealment  and  sold. 
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The  priests  performed  the  office  of  historians 
as  well  as  of  hierophants,  every  chief  of  con- 
sequence having  in  his  household  at  least  one 
of  these  men,  who  made  it  his  business  to 
chant  on  all  great  occasions  the  most  im- 
portant events  which  had  happened  in  the 
country,  and  especially  those  which  aflTected 
the  family  of  his  patron.  Not  only  did  he 
relate  those  events  of  which  he  had  been  a 
witness,  but  he  also  sang  of  the  deeds  of  past 
days,  the  records  of  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  predecessors. 

The  priests  \vere,  therefore,  the  only  his- 
torians of  the  Society  Islands;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  delivering  to 
each  succeeding  generation  the  traditions 
of  the  past.  As,  however,  much  of  their  ac- 
curacy depended  on  the  memory  of  the  his- 
torian, and  as  that  memory  was  likely  to  fade 
by  age,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  history 
of  earlier  times  was  consider.ably  modified 
by  each  succeeding  narrator.  Tamatoa  was 
himself  a  well-known  chronicler,  and  could 
repeat  a  wonderful  number  of  narratives,  in 
which  fact  and  fiction  were  mixed  togetlier 
ina  manner  that  exactly  resembled  the  semi- 
mythic  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

These  chroniclers,  though  they  were  un- 
able to  write,  were  not  without  some  means 
whereby  they  could  refresh  their  memories. 
Chief  of  these  was  the  Maro,  the  sacred  scarf 
of  royalty.  The  word  "  Maro  "  signifies  the 
simple  girdle  which  the  men  wear  by  way 
of  Clothing,  but  that  of  the  king  is  cniied,  by 
way  of  pre-eminence,  The  Maro;  and,  like 


the  crown  of  an  emperor,  is  only  worn  whea 
the  kingly  rank  is  conferred.  When  not  in 
use,  it  is  rolled  up  in  native  cloth  so  as  to 
make  a  large  bundle,  and  is  only  untied 
when  it  is  wanted.  When  Captain  Cook  saw 
it  he  described  it  as  being  fifteen  feet  long, 
but  when  Mr.  Bennett  was  in  the  Society 
Islands  it  measured  twenty-one  feet  in  length 
the  additional  measurement  being  due  to  the 
coronation  of  successive  kings.  It  is  only 
six  inches  in  width,  and  when  worn  is  rolled 
round  the  body,  so  that  the  end  flows  far 
behind  on  the  ground.  It  is  covered  with 
the  precious  red  feathers,  and  to  it  is  at- 
tached the  needle  with  which  it  is  worked, 
So  sacred  is  the  maro  thought  to  be,  that, ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  the  hatives,  when- 
ever a  new  stitch  was  taken  the  event  was 
marked  by  peals  of  thunder. 

The  maro  was  never  intended  to  be 
finished,  but,  according  to  the  original  pro- 
jection, would  receive  an  addition  at  the  cor- 
onation of  every  new  king,  so  that  it  would 
continue  to  increase  in  length  as  long  as  the 
kingly  succession  was  kept  up.  In  several 
respects  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
Bayeux  tapestry.  It  is  very  long  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width,  and  the  patterns  de- 
scribed upon  it  are  records  of  the  time  when 
the  maro  was  woven,  and  act  as  aids  to  the 
memory  of  the  professional  historians,  who 
celebrate  in  their  songs  the  deeds  of  past 
days. 

The  manufacture  of  the  maro  was  stopped 
in  a  very  curious  manner.    After  Tamato* 
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became  a  Christian,  he  was  so  horrified  at 
the  unspeakable  iniquity  of  the  ceremonies 
that  took  place  at  each  lengthening  of  the 
raaro  that  he  determined  to  dentroy  the 
maro  itself.  Fortunately,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing it,  he  gave  it  up  to  his  teachers,  and  "it 
was  sent,  together  with  many  specimens  of 
the  idolatrous  arts  of  Polynesia,  to  the 
museum  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
I  may  here  mention  that  Tamatoa  is  the 
hereditary  name  of  the  king,  like  the  Pha- 
raoh of  Egypt  and  the  Finow  of  Tonga. 

All  the  kinjjs,  or  rather  the  principal 
chiefs,  have  the  greatest  idea  of  their 
dignity,  and  are  regarded  by  their  subjects 
almost  as  demigods.  Like  some  of  the 
African  royalties,  they  are  carried  on  men's 
shoulders  when  they  travel  from  one  place 
to  another  by  land,  and  when  they  go  by 
sea  they  are  said  to  fly  and  not  to  sail. 
There  is  a  special  language  for  the  king, 
whose  canoe  is  called  the  Rainbow,  and 
whose  house  is  termed  the  Cloud  of  Heaven. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  stand  above  him:  and 
this  idea  is  so  strongly  impressed  upon  him 
that  a  great  chief  dislikes  going  into  the 
cabin  of  an  European  ship,  lest  an  inferior 
should  tread  on  the  deck  over  his  head. 
The  king  even  claims  authority  over  the 
language.  TVe  speak  in  England  familiarly 
of  the  king  or  queen's  English.  In  the 
Society  Islands  the  language  really  does 
belong- to  the  king,  who  invents  and  alters 


words  according  to  his  own  caprice,  and 
even  strikes  out  of  the  language  those  words 
which  he  does  not  happen  to  like. 

The  power  of  the  king  being  so  absolute, 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  would  be  far  superior  to 
those  of  his  subjects.  His  power  is,  how- 
ever, more  real  than  apparent,  and  though 
he  has  despotic  authority,  he  is  lodged, 
clothed,  and  fed,  scarcely  better  than  any  of 
his  subjects,  and  not  in  the  least  better  than 
the  chiefs.  His  house  is  built  in  the  same 
manner  and  of  the  same  materials  as  those 
of  his  subjects.  It  is  certainly  larger,  be- 
cause it  has  to  accommodate  more  persons; 
but  in  other  respects  it  is  in  no  way  supe- 
rior. 

The  houses  of  the  Society  Islands  are, 
indeed,  little  more  than  thatched  roofs  sup- 
ported on  pillars  about  seven  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  the  pillars  tapering  from  the  base 
to  the  top,  and  not  being  quite  upright,  but 
sloping  a  little  inward.  The  floor  is  gener- 
ally covered  with  grass  and  mats,  while  to 
tlie  raaers  of  the  roof  are  hung  baskets, 
bundles  of  cloth,  and  other  property. 

Warfark  among  the  Society  Islands  dif- 
fers little  from  the  mode  which  is  practised 
m  many  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  and  there- 
lore  does  not  require  a  lengthened  notice. 

Formerly,  when  their  weapons  were  the 
-tr-~^;  !no  ciuL-,  itiiu  tin;  aliiif;,  me  wars  usea 
to  be  very  protracted   and   caused   muchi 


bloodshed,  but  the  later  introduction  of  fire- 
arms has  had  its  usual  effect,  and  not  only 
reduced  the  number  of  wars  but  the  loss  of 
life  in  battle. 

Some  of  their  spears  were  dreadf\il  weap- 
ons, the  worst  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  trident,  something  like  an  eel  spear. 
The  head  of  it  was  armed  with  three  bones 
from  the  tail  of  the  sting- ray.  They  were 
not  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  spear,  but 
only  slipped  into  sockets,  just  tightly  enough 
to  hold  them.  When  an  enemy  was  struck 
with  either  of  these  points,  it  became  de- 
tached from  the  spear,  and,  in  consequence 
of  its  peculiarly  barbed  edges,  kept  working 
its  way  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  body,  so 
that  certain  death  was  the  result  of  a  wound 
with  one  of  these  spears. 

The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  also 
used  the  bone  of  the  sting-ray  for  secret 
assassination.  They  watched  the  intended 
victim  while  he  slept,  and,  by  gently  touch- 
ing him  with  a  feather,  made  him  turh  about 
until  he  was  in  a  favorable  position.  The 
fatal  dagger  was  then  struck  into  the  body, 
and  the  assassin  made  his  escape,  being 
sure  that  the  wound  must  sooner  or  later  bo 
mortal. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  people 
shows  itself  in  other  ways.  They  are  most 
tenacious  of  memory  in  everything  that  has 
a  personal  interest  to  them,  and  are  equally 
unwilling  to  forget  an  injury  or  a  benefit. 
They  will  cherish  a  life-long  vengeance 
against  any  one  who  has  offended  them,  so 
that  one  man  has  been  known  to  follow 
another  from  year  to  year,  from  one  island 
to  another,  ^vith  the  certainty  and  tenacity 
of  the  bloodhound,  and  never  to  cease  from 
his  quest  until  he  has  avenged  himself  upon 
his  enemy.  There  is,  however,  a  redeeming 
point  in  this  trait  of  character,  namely,  that 
although  it  is  mostly  exercised  for  evil  pur- 
poses, it  sometimes  takes  the  opposite 
course.  Mr.  Bennett  mentions  that  on  one 
occasion,  after  a  battle,  a  chief  of  the  victo- 
rious side  knew  that  among^  the  flying 
enemy  was  a  man  who  had  shown  a  kind- 
ness to  him  in  a  former  war.  Knowing  the 
fate  that  would  befall  the  man  if  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  he  followed  on  the 
track  of  the  fugitive,  and  after  seeking  his 
friend  from  cover  to  cover,  and  from  Dush 
to  bush,  he  at  last  discovered  him,  took  him 
to  his  own  house,  kept  him  there  for  a  time, 
and  then  dismissed  him  in  safety. 

Cruelty  toward  the  vanquished  is  one  of 
the  invariable  accompaniments  of  savage 
warfare,  and  wo  cannot  expect  to  find  that  ' 
the  Society  Islanders  are  more  free  from  it 
than  others.  The  only  cannibalism  of  which 
thev  are  guilty  is  in  connection  with  war, 
and  even  on  those  occasions  the  victorious 
party  only  eat  a  small  portion  of  the  dead 
adversary's  body,  in  accordance  with  cus- 
tom, and  do  aot  feast  upon  human  flesh,  as 
many  of  the  Polynesians  do. 
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They  are,  however,  on  some  occ&sions 
very  cruel  to  the  captured  or  wounded  ene- 
mies, absolutely  tearing  them  to  pieces  by 
degrees,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vital 
parts,  BO  afl  to  prolong  the  agony  of  the  suf- 
ferer as  much  as  possible.  Even  Pomare, 
before  he  became  a  Christian,  was  guilty  of 
many  abominable  atrocities.  Ue  has  been 
known  to  take  the  children  of  vanquished 
chiefs,  run  sinnet  cords  through  the  backs 
of  their  necks,  and  drag  them  about  until 
they  died  of  the  torture. 

Even  when  the  enemy  was  dead,  the  vic- 
tors could  not  be  content  without  insulting 
the  senseless  corpse.  "  When  a  combatant 
had  slain  a  distinguished  adversary,"  writes 
Mr.  Bennett,  "  after  the  fray  was  over,  the 
perishing  carcass  was  left  upon  the  field  for 
a  day  or  two.  It  was  then  dragged  to  the 
marae,  when  the  victor  and  his  friends 
would  stand  over  it,  and  exult  in  the  most 
savage  manner  over  the  corrupted  mass. 

"  Each  taking  a  fibrous  wand  of  cocoa-nut 
leaf,  tough  as  whalebone,  in  his  hand,  to 
employ  as  a  drumstick,  they  would  beat  the 
body  with  these  till  they  were  weary;  say- 
ing to  it,  'Ahal  we  have  you  now;  your 
tongue  fills  your  mouth,  your  eyes  stand 
out  of  your  head,  and  your  face  is  swollen; 
so  would  it  have  been  with  us,  had  you  pre- 
vailed.' Then,  after  a  pause,  they  would  re- 
new their  impotent  stripes  and  not  less  im- 
potent taunts.  '  Now  you  are  dead,  you 
will  no  more  plague  us.  We  are  revenged 
upon  you;  and  so  you  would  have  revenged 
yourself  on  us,  if  you  had  been  the  strong- 
est in  battle.'  Again:  'Aha!  you  will  drink 
no  more  kava;  you  will  kill  no  more  men; 
you  will  disembowel  no  more  of  our  wives 
and  daughters.  As  we  use  you,  you  would 
have  used  us;  but  we  are  tlie  conquerors, 
and  we  have  our  vengeance.' 

"When  they  had  tired  themselves,  and 
beaten  the  flesh  of  the  corpse  to  a  mummy, 
they  broke  the  arms  above  the  elbows, 
placed  flowers  within  the  hands,  and,  fasten- 
ing a  rope^about  the  neck,  they  suspended 
the  mangled  remains  on  a  tree,  and  danced 
with  fiend-like  exultation  about  it,  laughing 
and  shouting  as  the  wind  blew  the  dislo- 
cated limbs  and  the  rent  muscles  to  and  fro." 

The  canoe  fights  show  some  skill  in  ma- 
noeuvres. The  war  canoes  are  double,  with  a 
platform  laid  across  the  bars,  forming  a  sort 
of  stage,  OD  which  the  warriors  stand  to 
fight.  The  movements  of  the  canoes  are 
directed  by  one  man,  who  tries  to  take  the 
advers.ary  at  a  disadvantage,  and  orders  the 
vessel  to  advance  or  retreat  as  he  thinks 
best,  while  the  warriors  are  dancing  on  the 
platform,  and  exciting  themselves  to  rage 
oy  frantic  shouts,  brandishing  club  and 
spear,  and  exchanging  defiances  with  the 
enemy  when  near  enough.  As  soon  as  one 
of  them  can  take  the  other  favorably,  the 
canoes  close,  and  the  warriors  from  one  try 
to  board  the  other  and  kill  its  defenders. 


The  reserves  receive  and  take  care  of  th« 
wounded,  laying  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  where  they  aro  safe  from  the  weap- 
ons of  the  enemy,  and  in  their  turn  take 
the  place  of  those  who  are  disabled,  so  that 
a  constant  su::cession  of  fresh  warriors  ii 
continually  coming  to  the  front.  When  at 
last  one  party  gets  the  better  of  the  other 
those  of  the  vanquished  side  who  are  able  to 
use  their  limbs  leap  overboard  and  try  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming.  They  have 
indeed,  no  other  alternative,  for  no  quarter 
is  ever  given  or  expected,  and  if  the  lives 
of  the  vanquished  be  spared  at  the  time,  it 
is  only  that  the  unfortunate  men  may  big 
tortured  to  death  next  day. 

When  Captain  Cook  visited  the  Society 
Islands,  he  found  that  all  the  decisive  bat- 
tles were  fought  by  water,  and  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  great  battle  on  land  was  never 
thought  of.  Indeed,  the  chief  strength  of 
these  insular  people  lies  in  their  canoes,  and 
in  a  eea  fight  a  great  number  of  them  were 
usually  engaged.  In  such  a  sea  fight,  when- 
ever one  party  found  themselves  being 
worsted,  they  immediately  made  for  the 
beach,  drew  their  canoes  ashore,  jumped 
out,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  j 
hills,  where  they  concealed  themselves  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  at  night  slipped  off  to  their 
own  homes. 

When  a  pitched  battle  of  this  kind  is  de- 
termined upon,  it  is  fought  out  very  fairly, 
and  becomes  a  sort  of  general  tournament 
The  two  opposing  chieis  arrange  with  each 
other  as  to  the  time  and  place  for  the  battle, 
The  whole  of  the  day  and  night  preceding 
the  battle  arc  occupied  by  both  parties  in 
feasting  and  dancing,  evidently  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  if  they  are  to  be  killed  on  ttie 
morrow,  they  may  as  well  enjoy  themselves 
while  they  can.  Before  daybreak  the  canoes 
are  launched  and  made  ready  for  battle,  and 
with  the  dawn  the  fight  commences. 

After  the  engagement  is  over,  and  the 
vanquished  have  run  away,  the  victors  go  in 
great  triumph  to  the  maraes,  where  they  n- 
turn  thanks  to  their  gods,  and  offer  to  tnem 
the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the  prisoners 
whom  they  have  taken.  The  chief  of  the 
conquered  party  then  opens  negotiations 
with  his  successful  opponent,  and  a  treaty 
is  arranged,  in  which  peace  is  restored  on 
certain  conditions.  These  are  often  very 
hard,  and  force  the  vanquished  to  give  up 
large  tracts  of  land  as  well  as  to  pay  hea^ 
fines  in  property.  Sometimes  a  whole  dis- 1 
trict  changes  masters,  and,  in  one  or  two  [ 
cases,  an  eptire  island  has  been  added  to  f 
conquerors. 

As  human  sacrifices  have  several  timwl 
been  mentioned,  it  will  be  as  well  to  de- 1 
scribe  the  circumstances  under  which  they  I 
take  place.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  | 
times  of  war  the  captured  enemies  are  of- 1 
fered  to  the  idols.    There  is  a  sort  of  excuse  [ 
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for  this  act,  the  idea  being  that,  as  the  cap- 
tives had  sought  the  lives  of  the  worship- 
pers of  the  gods,  their  own  lives  should  bo 
aacriflced  to  them  as  an  atonement  for  their 
presumption. 

There  are,  however,  other  occasions  on 
wliich  such  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  where 
the  victim  is  selected  by  the  chief  and  killed 
in  cold  blood.  If,  for  example,  the  king  or 
principal  chief  of  an  island  or  district  should 
project  a  war  against  another,  he  generally 
sacrifices  a  man  to  his  god  in  order  to  be- 
speak his  aid  against  tho  enemy.  One  of 
these  sacrifices  was  seen  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1777.  He  did  not  witness  the  actual  mur- 
der of  the  victim,  who  was  killed,  as  usual 
unawares,  by  a  blow  from  a  stone,  but  saw 
the  body  as  it  was  prepared  for  offering,  and 
was  present  at  the  curious  ceremony  which 
accompanied  the  sacrifice. 

It  appeared  that  Towha,  the  chief  of  his 
district,  intended  to  make  war  against  the 


island  of  EimeOj  and  sent  a  message  to  his 
friend  and  relative  Otoo  that  he  had  sacri 


ficed  a  man,  and  wished  for  Otoo's  presence 
when  the  body  was  offered  at  the  great  ma- 
rae  of  Attahooroo.  Having  previously 
doubted  whether  the  usually  mild  and  gen- 
tle Tahitans  would  really  offer  human  sacri- 
fices. Captain  Cook  asked  permission  to  ac- 
company Otoo,  and  accordingly  went  with 
him  to  the  marae.  The  party  accordincly 
embarked  in  their  canoes,  taking  with  tliem 
a  miserable,  half-starved  dog,  \vhich  was  to 
form  part  of  the  sacrifice. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  landing-place 
they  found  the  body  of  the  slain  man  al- 
ready there,  lying  in  a  canoe  which  was  half 
m  and  half  out  of  the  water,  just  in  front  of 
the  marae.  Otoo,  his  visitors,  and  the  chiefs 
halted  about  ten  yards  from  the  body,  while 
the  rest  of  the  people  looked  on  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

"The  ceremonies  now  began.  One  of 
the  priests'  attendants  brought  a  youn" 
plantain  tree,  and  laid  it  down  before  Otoa 
Another  approached  with  a  small  tuft  of  red 
feathers,  twisted  on  some  fibres  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  husk,  with  which  he  touched  one  of  the 
kmg's  feet,  and  then  retired  with  it  to  his 
companions. 

';One  of  the  priests,  seated  at  the  marae, 
facing  those  that  were  upon  tho  beach,  now 
began  a  long  prayer;  and,  at  certain  times, 
sent  down  young  plantain  trees,  which  were 
laid  upon  the  sacrifice.  During  this  prayer 
a  man,  who  stood  by  the  officiating  priest, 
1  fu  "^  ^^^^  ''^^  bundles,  seemingly  of 
cloth.  In  one  of  them,  as  we  afterward 
lound,  was  tho  royal  maro;  and  the  other,  if 
A  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  was  the 
ark  of  the  Eatooa  (i.  e.  the  Atua,  or  god). 
As  soon  as  the  prayer  was  ended,  the  priests 
at  the  marae,  with  their  attendants,  went 
and  sat  down  with  those  upon  the  beach 
carrying  with  them  the  two  bundles.  ' 
"Here  they  renewed  their  prayers;  dur- 


mg  which  the  plantain  trees  were  taken 
one  hjr  one,  at  different  times,  from  off  the 
sacrifice,  which  was  partly  wrapped  up  in 
cocoa  leaves  and  small  branches.  It  was 
now  taken  out  of  the  canoe  and  laid  upon 
the  beach,  with  the  feet  to  the  sea.  The 
priests  placed  themselves  around  it,  some 
sitting  and  others  standing;  and  one  or 
more  of  them  repeated  sentences  for  about 
ten  minutes.  The  dead  body  was  now 
uncovered  by  removing  the  leaves  and 
branches,  and  laid  in  a  parallel  direction  by 
the  sea-shore.  ' 

"One  of  the  priests  then,  standing  at  the 
teet  ot  It,  pronounced  a  long  prayer,  in  which 
he  was  at  times  joined  by  the  others;  each 
holding  in  his  hand  a  tuft  of  red  feathers, 
in  the  course  of  this  prayer  some  hair  was 
pulled  off  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
left  eye  taken  out;  both  which  were  iJre- 
sented  to  Otoo,  wrapped  up  in  a  green  leaf. 
He  .did  not,  however,  touch  it,  but  gave  to 
the  man  who  presented  it  the  tuft  of  ftathers 
which  he  had  received  from  Towha.    This 


eye,  was  carried  back  to 


with  the  hair  and 
the  priests. 

"Soon  after,  Otoo  sent  to  them  another 
piece  of  feathers,  which  he  had  given  me  in 
the  morning  to  keep  in  my  pocket  During 
some  part  of  this  last  ceremony,  a  king- 
fisher making  a  noise  in  the  trees,  Otoo 
turned  to  me,  saying,  '  That  is  the  Eatooa,' 

^umS^"*^*^  ^  ^'^^^  "P**'^  i*^  ^  a  good  omen. 
The  body  was  then  carried  a  little  way, 
with  Its  head  toward  the  marae,  and  laid 
under  a  tree,  near  which  were  fixed  three 
broad  thin  pieces  of  wood,  differently  but 
rudely  carved.  The  bundles  of  cloth  were 
laid  on  a  part  of  the  marae;  and  the  tuftss  of 
red  feathers  were  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
sacrifice,  round  which  the  priests  took  their 
stations;  and  we  were  now  allowed  to  go  as 
near  as  we  pleased. 

"  He  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  priest  sat 
at  a  small  distance,  and  spoke  for  a  quarter 
ot  an  hour,  but  with  different  tones  and  ges- 
tures; so  that  he  seemed  often  to  expostulate 
with  the  dead  person  —  to  whom  he  con- 
stantly addressed  himself— and  sometimes 
asked  several  questions,  seemingly  with  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  of  his  having  been 
Killed.    At  other  times  he  made  several  de- 
mands, as  if  the  deceased  either  now  had 
power  himself,  or  interest  with  the  divinity 
to  engage  him  to  comply  with  such  requests. 
Amongst  which,  we  understood,  he  asked  him 
to  deliver  Eimeo,]Vfaheine  its  chief,  the  hogs, 
women,  and  other  things  of  the  island,  into 
their  hands,— which  was  indeed  the  express 
intention  of  the  sacrifice.    He  then  chanted 
a  prayer,  which  lasted  near  half  an  hour,  in 
a  whining,  melancholy  tone,  accompanied 
by  two  other  priests,  and  in  which  Potatau 
and  some  others  joined.    In  tho  course  of 
tn^s.praj^er  some  more  hair  was  plucked  by 
a  pricsi  irOin  inc  nead  oi  the  vuruae,  and  put 
upon  one  of  the  bundles. 
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"  After  this,  the  chief  priest  praved  alone, 
holding  in  bis  hand  the  feathers  which  came 
from  Tov, .  a.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
gave  them  to  another,  who  prayed  in  like 
manner.  Then  all  the  tufts  of  feathers  were 
laid  upon  the  bundles  of  cloth;  which  closed 
the  ceremony  at  this  place. 

"  The  corpse  was  then  carried  up  to  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  marae,  with  the 
feathers,  the  two  bundles  of  cloth,  and  the 
drums,  the  last  of  which  beat  slowly.  The 
feathers  and  bundles  were  laid  against  the 
l)ile  of  stones,  and  the  corpse  at  the  foot  of 
them.  The  priests  having  again  seated 
themselves  round  it,  renewed  their  prayers, 
while  some  of  the  attendants  dug  a  hole 
about  two  feet  deep,  into  which  they  threw 
the  unhappy  victim,  and  covered  it  over 
with  earth  and  stones.  While  they  were 
putting  him  into  the  grave  a  boy  squeaked 
aloud,  and  Omai  said  to  me  that  it  was  the 
Eatooa. 

"During  this  time,  a  fire  having  been 
made,  the  dog  before  mentioned  was  pro- 
duced, and  killed,  by  twisting  his  neck,  and 
suffocating  him.  The  hair  was  singed  off, 
and  the  entrails  taken  out  and  thrown  into 
the  fire,  where  they  were  left  to  consume. 
But  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys  were  only 
roasted,  by  being  laid  on  hot  stones  for  a  few 
minutes;  and  the  body  of  the  dog,  after  being 
hesmeared  with  the  "blood,  which  had  been 
collected  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  and  dried  over 
the  fire,  was  with  the  liver,  &c.,  curried  and 
laid  down  before  the  priests,  who  sat  praying 
round  the  grave. 

.  "  They  continued  their  ejaculations  over 
the  dog  for  some  time,  while  two  men  at  in- 
tervals beat  on  two  drums  very  loud,  and  a 
boy  screamed  as  before  in  a  loud  shrill  voice 
three  different  times.  This,  as  we  were  told, 
was  to  invite  the  Eatooa  to  feast  on  the  ban- 
quet that  they  had  prepared  for  him.  As 
soon  as  the  priests  had  ended  their  prayers, 
the  carcass  of  the  dog  with  what  belonged  to 
it  were  laid  on  a  whatta,  or  sc.iff'old,  about 
six  feet  high,  that  stood  close  by,  on  which 
lay  the  remains  of  two  other  dogs,  and  of 
two  pigs,  which  had  lately  been  sacrificcfl, 
and  at  this  time  emitted  an  intolerable 
stench.  This  kept  us  at  a  greater  distance 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  required 
of  us;  for  after  the  victim  v,-as  removed  from 
the  seaside  toward  the  marae  we  were  al- 
lowed to  approach  as  near  as  we  pleased. 
Indeed,  after  that,  neither  seriousness  nor 
attention  were  much  observed  by  the  spec- 
tators. When  the  dog  was  put  upon  the 
whatta,  the  priests  and  attendants  gave  a 
kind  of  shout,  which  closed  the  ceremonies 
for  the  present." 

The  scene  is  well  represented  in  illustra- 
tion No.  1,  on  the  opposite  page.  In  tlie 
foreground  is  the  canoe,  in  which  lies  the 
body  of  the  slain  victim,  attended  by  two 
priests;  while  just  above  it  on  the  shore  is 
the  dog  that  is  intended  to  furnish  the  second 


portion  of  the  offering.  Just  in  front  of  the 
house  are  two  platforms,  on  the  taller  of 
which  lie  the  dogs  and  pigs  that  have  al- 
ready been  sacrinced,  and  on  the  lower  lies 
the  embalmed  body  of  the  late  Icing,  which 
is  brought  out  for  inspection.  In  front  of 
the  bier  are  the  drummers  performing  on 
their  elaborately  carved  instruments.  A 
portion  of  the  marae  is  seen  on  the  left 
nand  of  the  illustration,  and  on  it  lie  the 
skulls  of  the  human  sacrifices  that  have  been 
oft'ered  on  various  occasions. 

Next  day  the  ceremonies  were  resumed; 
more  pigs  were  killed,  some  gifts  were  laid 
upon  the  movable  house  in  wliich  the  Atua 
(or  god)  was  carried  about,  and  a  young 
plantain  tree  was  plucked  up  and  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  king. 

The  mysterious  bundles  of  cloth  which  had 
been  laidf  on  the  marae  werC  then  unrolled, 
and  out  of  one  of  thorn  was  taken  the  sacred 
maro,  or  royal  girdle,  which  has  already  been 
described.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  a  portion  of  the  scarlet  feathers  with 
which  the  maro  is  decorated  were  sewed 
upon  an  English  pennant  which  had  been 
hoisted  by  Captain  Wallis  when  he  landed 
on  the  island,  and  left  flying  when  he  left  it. 
The  second  bundle  contained  the  idol  to 
whom  the  sacrifices  were  made. 

Another  hog  was  then  killed,  and  the  en- 
trails inspected,  exactly  after  the  manner 
employed  by  the  old  Roman  augurs;  and  the 
ceremony  ended  with  rolling  up  the  Atua, 
together  with  a  number  of  scarlet  feathers, 
in  the  bundle  of  cloth  from  which  it  had 
been  taken. 

At  the  funerals  of  very  great  men  human 
sacrifices  are  often  made,  and  near  the  large 
whattas,  or  platforms,  on  which  the  pigs  nni 
other  provisions  are  offered,  there  are  num- 
bers of  human  skulls,  each  a  relic  of  a  hu- 
man sacrifice.  The  only  redeeming  point 
about  these  sacrifices  is,  that  the  victim  is 
quite  unconscious  of  his  fate.  He  is  struck 
to  the  ground  suddenly  by  an  assassin  who 
comes  stealthily  upon  him,  and  never  feels 
the  real  bitterness  of  death,  namely,  the 
drefxd  of  the  coming  fate. 

The  bodies  of  great  chiefs  undergo  a  pro- 
cess by  which  they  are  preserved  lor  a  con- 
siderable time.  Captain  Cook  saw  the  corpse 
of  a  chief  who  had  been  dead  for  several 
months,  and  whose  body  had  suffered  scarcely 
any  apparent  change.  There  was  a  slight 
contraction  of  the  muscles  and  sinking  of 
the  eyes,  but  the  body  was  otherwise  per- 
fect; and  when  the  attendants  on  the  corpse 
unrolled  the  cloth  in  which  it  was  envel- 
oped, the  limbs  were  found  to  be  nearly  as 
pliant  as  in  life. 

This  result  is  ohtained  by  removing  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  hody,  supplying 
its  place  with  cloth  soaked  in  cocoa-nut  oil, 
and  anointing  the  whole  body  repeatedly  with 
the  same  substance.  The  bodies  are  exposed 
to  public  view  for  some  time;  but  the  em- 
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balmlngonly  postpones  the  process  of  decay, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  decomposition  does  its 
work.  At  first  tlie  body  is  exposed  for  several 
hours  daily,  provided  that  there  be  no  rain; 
but  by  degrees  it  is  only  shown  at  intervals, 
and  at  last  is  scarcely  ever  exhibited,  except 
by  request. 

There  is  a  special  building,  called  a  tupa- 
pan,  in  which  the  bodies  of  chiefs  are  exhib- 
ited when  lying  in  state.  First,  there  is  a 
tolerably  large  house,  with  a  palisade  around 
it,  and  within  this  house  is  the  tupapau 
itself.  It  is  made  exactly  like  the  little 
pent-houses  that  are  built  upon  the  larger 
canoes,  and  is  profusely  decorated  with  scar- 
let feathers,  cloth,  and  other  precious  orna- 
ments.   Two  men  are  attached  to  the  tupa 


pau.  who  watch  over  it  night  and  day,  attend 
to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  cloth  and 
feathers,  receive  the  offerings  of  fruit  and 
provisions  that  are  constantly  made,  and 
prevent  intruders  from  venturing  within 
the  palisades. 

The  second  illustration  on  the  1077th  page 
exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  of 
ordinary  chiefs  are  laid  out  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  covered  shed,  as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  dress  worn  by  the  chief 
mourner.  The  dress  is  composed  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner  of  mother-of-pearl 
shell,  feathers,  bark  cloth,  and  similar  ma- 
terials, and  has  a  peculiarly  startling  appear- 
ance from  the  contrast  between  the  glitter- 
ing white  of  the  pearl-shell  and  the  dark 
feathers  with  which  the  shell  is  surrounded. 
Several  of  these  extraordinary  dresses  have 
been  brought  to  England,  and  may  be  seen 
in  different  collections. 

Before  leaving  the  Society  Islands,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  mention  an  extraordi- 
nary institution  that  in  former  times  pre- 
vailed among  them.  It  consisted  of  a  soci- 
ety called  the  "  Areois."  They  were  wor- 
shippers of  the  god  Oro;  and  though  they 
formed  a  single  confraternity  throughout 
all  the  Society  group,  each  island  furnished 
its  own  members. 

Some  writers  have  likened  the  society  to 
that  of  Freemasonry;  but  no  two  institu- 
tions can  be  more  utterly  opposed  than  those 
of  the  Masonic  and  the  Areoi  societies  — 
the  one  insisting  on  monotheism,  while  the 
other  is  based  on  idolatry;  the  one  being  an 
universal,  and  the  other  a  local  society;  the 
one  inculcating  morality,  and  the  other 
being  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
throwing  aside  the  small  relics  of  morality 
possessed  by  a  native  Polynesian. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  on  its 
first  foundation  the  Areoi  society  possessed 
something  of  a  religious  nature.  When 
Areois  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity managed  to  shake  off  the  dread  with 
which  they  contemplated  any  reference  to  the 
mysteries  of  their  society,  they  all  pureed  in 
the  main  points,  though"  differing  in  details! 


In  the  first  place,  the  Areois  beliered  io 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  heaven  suited  to  their  own  char- 
acters. Those  who  rose  to  high  rank  in 
the  Areoi  society  were  believed,  after  their 
death,  to  hold  corresponding  rank  in  their 
heaven,  which  they  called  by  the  name  of 
Bohutu-noa-noa,  or  Fragrant  Paradise.  All 
those  who  entered  were  restored  to  the 
vigor  and  bloom  of  youth,  no  matter  what 
might  be  their  age;  and  in  almost  every 
respect  the  resemblance  between  the  Poly- 
nesian Bohutu  and  the  Mohammedan  Para- 
dise is  close  and  almost  startling. 

The  method  by  which  this  Paradise  waa 
to  be  gained  was  most  extraordinary.  Fa- 
natics of  an  ordinary  turn  of  mind  helieve 
that  everlasting  happiness  hereafler  is  to 
be  gained  by  self-denial  and  mortification  of 
the  body  during  the  present  life.  The  Are- 
ois, with  au  almost  sublime  audacity,  held 
precisely  the  opposite  view,  and  proclaimed 
both  by  words  and  deeds  that  a  life  of  eter- 
nal enjoyment  in  the  next  world  was  to  be 
obtained  by  leading  a  life  of  unbridled 
license  in  the  present  world. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  theory  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  Areois  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  and  travelled  about  from  one 
island  to  another,  disseminating  their  pecu- 
liar opinions  wherever  they  went,  and  gain- 
ing fresh  recruits  to  their  number  in  each  isl- 
and. On  one  occasion  Captain  Cook  saw  sev- 
enty canoes  filled  ^''ith  Areois  set  off  on  an 
expedition  to  the  different  islands.  Wherever 
they  landed,  they  proceeded  to  the  nearest 
marae,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  sucking 
pig  to  the  god  who  presided  over  it,  this 
sacrifice  being  in  the  first  place  a  thank- 
offering  to  the  god  for  their  safe  landing, 
and  in  the  next  a  notification  that  they 
wanted  pigs  for  themselves. 

Partly  on  account  of  the  terror  inspired 
by  their  numbers  and  unanimity,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  spread  of  their  very  intel- 
ligible doctrines,  the  invitation  always  met 
with  an  immediate  response,  and  great 
numbers  of  pigs,  together  with  vegetable 
food,  cloth,  kava,  and  other  luxuries  were 
produced.  A  great  feast  was  then  held, 
during  which  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
sDciety  were  carried  out  to  the  full,  and  a 
ccene  ensued  such  as  cannot  be  described. 

Among  the  worst  of  their  doctrines  was 
that  which  declared  them  all  to  be  celibates, 
because  the  god  Oro  was  unmarried.  Con- 
sequently, the  existence  of  children  among 
them  could  not  be  recognized,  and  us  soon 
as  a  child  was  born,  it  was  murdered,  and 
the  fact  of  its  existence  ignored.  By  a  sim- 
ilarly convenient  fiction,  all  Areois  were 
presumed  to  be  in  the  ftiU  vigor  of  human 
life.  Consequently,  the  possibility  of  age 
and  debility  was  ignored,  and  in  order  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  either  senility  or 
Sickness',  any  Oid  or  sica  person  vi'fis  quietly 
buried  alive.    The  victims  were  never  ap- 
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prized  of  their  fate,  as  is  the  case  in  F^i, 
out  a  grave  was  dug  surreptitiously,  the  sick 
person  was  decoyed  to  it  on  some  pretence 
or  other,  dropped  into  the  grave,  thfi  earth 
flung  on  him,  and  stamped  down  almost  be- 
fore he  had  time  for  a  remonstrance. 

Sometimes,  when  provisions  ran  short, 
the  Areois  had  a  very  strange  method  of 
supplying  themselves.  A  party  of  them,  led 
by  some  chief,  whose  rank  was  known  by 
the  marks  tattooed  on  his  body,  would  visit 
a  house  where  they  saw  evidences  of  pros- 
perity, and  look  about  until  they  came  on  a 
little  boy  —  an  easy  matter  enough  in  a 
country  where  polygamy  is  practised!  They 
would  then  take  the  child,  and  go  through 
various  ceremonies,  by  which  they  repre- 
sented him  as  having  beei:  raised  to  kingly 
rank. 

They  would  then  simulate  the  utmost  def- 
erence to  the  new  king,  place  him  on  an 
elevated  scat,  prostrate  themselves  before 
him,  and  appeal  to  him  as  though  he  really 
held  the  kingly  rank.  "  We  are  come  to 
the  king's  house,  poor,  naked,  and  hungry. 
We  need  raiment— give  us  that  piece  of 
cloth.  We  need  food — give  us  that  pig." 
Accordingly,  the  father  of  the  child  was 
forced  to  fall  in  with  their  humor,  and,  in 
return  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  his 
house,  to  give  them  whatever  .they  de- 
manded. 

The  only  redeeming  point  of  the  Areois 
was  their  value  in  keeping  up  the  old  his- 
torical records  of  the  islands.  The  food  and 
clothing  which  they  obtained  from  the  vari- 
ous people  were  repaid  by  the  dramatic  per- 
formances and  recitations  which  they  gave, 
and  which  debased  as  they  were  by  the  licen- 
tious element  which  permeated  every  section 
of  the  society,  performed  toward  their  local 
history  the  same  part  which  the  ancient 
mysteries  performed  toward  the  Christian 
religion.  The  Polynesians  being  unable  to 
read  or  write,  and  having  no  mode  of  re- 
cording historical  events  except  by  tradi- 
tion, these  performances  rendered  as  it  were 
historjr  visible,  and  enacted  before  the  eyes 
of  the  illiterate  people  the  deeds  of  days  long 
gone  by. 

Sometimes  the  story  was  that  of  a  cele- 
brated ancestor,  much  on  a  par  with  the 
semi-mythical  legends  of  ancient  European 
and  Asiatic  history, and  sometimes  it  took  a 
graver  cast,  and  narrated  the  deeds  and 


powers  of  the  native  gods.  For  example 
the  legend  of  Taroa,  the  &ther  of  gods  anj 
men,  was  somewhat  as  follows:  — 

In  ages  long  gone  by,  Taroa  existed  only 
in  the  form  of  a  vast  egg,  and  hung  high  in 
the  firmament,  inclosing  in  the  sheU  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  After  floating  in 
ether  for  ages,  he  thrust  his  hands  through 
the  shell,  so  that  the  light  of  the  sun  burst 
upon  the  universe  and  illumined  the  earth 
beneath  him.  And  the  earth  was  then  small 
as  it  lay  beneath  him.  Tlien  Taroa  saw  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  and  cried  to  them,  "  Sandg, 
come  up  to  me,  and  be  my  companions." 
But  the  sands  replied,  "  We  belong  to  the 
earth  and  sea,  O  Taroa,  and  may  not  leave 
them.  Come  thou  down  to  us."  Then  he 
saw  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  cried  to  them, 
"  Bocks  come  up  to  me,  and  be  my  compan^ 
ions."  But  the  rocks  replied, "  We  are  rooted 
in  the  earth,  O  Taroa,  and  may  not  leave  it. 
Come  thou  to  us." 

Then  Taroa  descended,  and  cast  off  his 
shell,  which  immediately  added  itself  to  the 
ground,  and  the  earth  was  increased  to  its 
present  dimensions,  while  the  sun  and 
moon  shone  above.  Long  did  Taroa  live 
on  the  earth  which  he  peopled  with  men 
and  women;  and  at  last  the  time  came 
when  he  should  depart  from  it.  He  trans- 
formed  himself  into  a  large  canoe,  which 
was  filled  with  islanders,  when  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  suddenly  the  canoe  was 
filled  with  blood.  The  islanders  with  their 
calabashes  baled  out  the  blood,  which  ran  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  sea;  and  ever  after- 
ward the  blood  of  Taroa  is  seen  in  the 
clouds  which  accompany  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun,  and,  as  of  old  tinges  the  waves  with 
red. 

When  the  canoe  came  to  land,  it  was  but 
the  skeleton  of  Taroa,  which  was  laid  on  the 
ground  with  its  face  downward,  and  from 
that  time  all  the  houses  of  the  gods  have 
been  built  on  the  model  of  Taroa's  skeleton, 
the  thatched  roofs  representing  the  backbone 
'and  the  posts  the  ribs. 

Legends  such  as  these  are  often  trans- 
mitted from  one  reciter  to  another,  and  re- 
cited verbatim,  being  merely  illustrated  and 
exemplified  by  such  poetical  digressions  as 
the  mind  of  the  narrator  may  suggest. 
With  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  orator  has 
only  the  mere  skeleton,  and  tells  the  story 
in  the  manner  that  seems  him  best. 
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Considerably  to  the  northward  of  the 
Society  Islands  lie  the  Saxdwich  Islands, 
BO  called  by  Captain  Cook,  in  honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich.  The  entire  group  con- 
sists of  eight  inhabited  islands,  and  a  few 
which  are  too  barren  and  rocky  to  main- 
tain human  beings.  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  them  is  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee, 
as  the  word  is  spelt  in  Cook's  "  Voyages." 
It  was  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  on  the  western 
side  of  this  island  that  Cajitain  Cook  was 
killed  in  1779.  Owing  to  the  interchange 
of  the  letters  I  and  r,  which  is  so  prevalent 
among  the  Polynesian  languages,  the  name 
of  this  bay  is  sometimes  sjielt  as  Karaka- 
kooa,  and  sometimes  as  Kealakekiia. 

The  capital  city  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  not  situated  in  Hawaii,  but  in  Oahu,  or 
Woahu,  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  is 
called  Honolulu.  It  lightly  deserves  the 
name  of  a  city,  because  it  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  The  climate  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  is  said  to  be  the  most  charming  in 
the  world.  The  variation  is  exceedingly 
trifling,  as  near  the  sea  the  temperature  is 
below  that  of  sultry  English  summer-time, 
while  on  the  coldest  winter's  day  the  ther- 
mometer never  sinks  below  G2°  Fahr.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  the  mountainous  nature  of 
these  islands,  any  one  may  live  throughout 
the  year  in  almost  exactly  the  same  temper- 
ature, by  ascending  into  a  cooler  atmosphere 
when  the  weather  is  too  hot,  and  descending 
mto  the  warmer  strata  during  the  months  of 
winter. 


Adhering  to  the  principle  which  has  been 
followed  in  this  work,  I  shall  say  but  little 
of  the  present  Euroneanized  condition  of 
the  natives  of  these  islands,  and  confine  my- 
self as  far  as  possible  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  as  they  were  before 
the  white  men  had  introduced  their  own 
mode  of  civilization.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  however,  the  old  savage  character  con- 
tinually shows  itself,  and  among  the  very 
people  who  seem  to  be  most  coniplctely  un- 
der the  influence  of  civilization  the  original 
old  heathenism  exhibits  itself  when  they  are 
off  their  guard,  or  when  they  think  them- 
selves out  of  the  ken  of  white  men.  It  will  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  although  the  pres- 
ent tense  may  be  used  in  the  following  pages, 
all  descriptions  apply  to  them  as  they  were 
originally,  and  not  to  them  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day. 

The  men  are  tall,  active  and  powerful, 
and  in  color  are  of  an  olive  brown,  the  pre- 
cise depth  of  tint  varying  much  according 
to  the  exposure  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  skins 
of  the  chiefs  are  much  lighter  than  those  of 
the  commonalty.  The  hair  is  jet  black,  and 
not  in  the  least  woolly,  being  sometimes 
quite  straight,  and  sometimes  wavy.  The 
face  is  mostly  wide,  and  is  a  veiy  hand- 
some one,  the  only  fault  in  it  being  a  ten- 
dency to  width  across  the  nostrils. 

The  men  all  wear  the  maro  or  malo,  t.  e. 
the  slight  girdle  of  cloth  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  having  this,  they  coa- 
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sidor  thentRelvoH  dreued  fi>r  nil  ptirpnneR  of 
decency.  Tluiy  nlso  have  a  tnpim,  or  bnrk- 
clnth  gnrniont,  which  in  twintoci  round  tho 
waiat,  uiid  iivUs  bulow  tho  knucs,  whi]o  tho 
bettor  cinsn  wenr  aIho  a  Rort  of  mantle,  to 
Bhelter  their  skin  fVora  tho  darkening  8uu- 
beamn. 

Tho  great  chicfti  have  also  mantles  made 
of  a  sort  of  network,  Into  each  mesh  of 
which  are  Interwoven  the  feathers  of  vari- 
cus  birds,  tho  most  procioim  of  them  being 
that  which  sujiplics  the  yellow  feathers. 
This  Is  a  little  bird  called  ^t^•^ithrel)lcn  pad- 
Jlca.  It  is  one  of  tho  honey-birds,  an<l  un- 
der each  wing  there  is  a  single  yrllow 
feather,  one  inch  in  length.  Tho  lute  king, 
Knmehamehn,  had  a  clonk  made  of  those 
feathers  alone.  It  was  four  feet  long,  and 
eleven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  No  less 
than  nine  successive  kings  died  before  this 
priceless  mantle  was  flnislicd. 

The  headdress  of  tho  chiefs  is  of  so  grace- 
ful and  classical  n  form  as  absolutely  to  star- 
tle tho  spectator.  It  is  a  helmet  made  of 
wicker-work  and  covered  with  feathers,  tho 
shape  being  exactly  that  of  tho  ancient 
Grecian  helmet  oven  to  tho  elevated  crest 
which  runs  over  tho  top.  Ono  of  those 
beautiful  helmets  is  shown  on  the  1007th 
page.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  protection  for 
the  head,  the  material  being  too  fragile  for 
Buch  a  nurpose,  but  is  siniply  a  badge  of 
rank  ana  wealth.  Mostly  they  are  covered 
with  scarlet  and  yellow  feathers,  disposed  in 
bold  bands  or  belts,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
wearer  may  be  known  by  tho  proportion 
which  the  yellow  and  scarlet  feathers  bear  to 
each  other. 

Examples  of  these  beautiftd  ornaments 
may  bo  seen  in  several  museums,  where  it  is 
to  1)0  hoped  thn'  they  will  be  kept  from  the 
destructive  moths  and  beetles,  inasmuch  as 
they  form  the  sole  memorials  of  a  time  now 
passed  away. 

The  birds  whicli  f\irnish  these  feathers 
arc  eagerly  sought  by  tho  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders, who  have  the  same  love  of  scarlet 
that  distinguishes  not  only  all  Polynesians 
but  all  savages  and  children.  Tho  birds  are 
usually  caught  by  means  of  a  tenacious  sub- 
etanco  much  resembling  our  birdlime,  and 
used  in  a  similar  manner  by  being  smeared 
on  twigs  and  poles,  to  which  the  birds  are 
attracted  by  means  of  baits. 

The  natural  taste  in  color  is  as  good  as 
that  which  displays  itself  in  form,  and  al- 
though the  brightest  and  most  boldly  con- 
trasting colors  are  used  by  tho  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders, they  arc  used  with  sucli  admirable 
judgment  that  they  do  not  look  gaudy,  or 
even  obtrusive. 

The  women,  when  young,  are  singularly 
beautiful,  and  retain  their  good  looks  longer 
than  is  usual  among  Polynesians.  Like  the 
other  sex,  however,  they  generally  attain  to 
great  size  in  their  latter  years,  those  of  tho 
uctter  sort  bciug  i'Ciuarkr.bio  for  their  enor- 


mous corpulence.  ThU  development  Ii 
probably  owing,  like  that  of  the  Kaffir 
chiefs,  to  tho  great  quantity  of  porridge 
which  they  are  continually  eating.  When 
young,  however,  they  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, their  ffjiitures  having  a  pecidiar  chnrm 
of  their  own,and  their  forms  being  like  thoso 
of  tho  ancient  Grecian  statues.  An  Ameri- 
can  traveller,  writing  under  tho  nom  de 
plume  of  Ilaiile,  i.  e.  foreigner,  gives  a  most 
animated  description  of  a  native  girl,  In  his 
interesting  work  on  the  SniulwicJi  Islandu, 
showing  that  the  nartial  civilization  to  which 
tho  natives  have  oeeii  subjected  has  not  de- 
stroyed their  beauty  of  leaturos  nor  sym- 
metry of  form. 

"In  truth  to  nature, •it  may  bo  safely 
asserted  that  beauty  is  not  couiined  moroly 
to  tho  saloon  of  tho  monarch,  nor  to  the 
tapestried  chambers  of  the  patrician.  It  is 
more  fre(|uently  found  amid  the  lowlier 
walks  of  life,  on  tho  desert,  or  the  distant 
isle  of  tho  ocean.  In  this  instance  I  wish 
to  bo  understood  as  speaking  of  physical 
beauty  only.  On  leaving  the  shore-road  to 
ascend  tho  mountains  for  Ilalawa,  I  met 
just  such  a  specimen  as  has  often  driven 
men  mad,  and  whose  i)osseasion  has  many  a 
time  paved  the  way  to  the  subversion  of 
empire  on  the  part  (iif  monarclis. 

"She  was  rather  above  the  medium  size 
of  American  women.  Her  tiuely  chiselled 
chin,  nose,  and  forehead  were  siiigulnily 
Grecian.  Her  beautifully  moulded  neck 
and  shoulders,  looked  as  though  they  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  Juno,  The  devel- 
opment of  her  entire  form  was  as  jierlcct  ns 
nr.ture  could  make  it.  She  was  arrayed  in  a 
single  loose  robe,  beneath  which  a  pretty 
little  nude  foot  was  just  peeping  out.  Her 
hair  and  eyebrows  ivere  as  glossy  as  a 
raven's  wing.  Around  her  head  was  care- 
lessly twined  a  wreatii  of  the  beautiful 
native  ohch  flowers  {(Imllhcria  pcnduUflO' 
rum).  Her  lips  seemed  fragrant  with  "the 
odor  of  countless  and  untiring  kisses.  Her 
complexion  was  much  fairer  than  the  fairest 
of  her  countrywomen,  and  I  was  forced  into 
the  conclusion  that  slie  was  the  oflshoot  of 
some  white  father  who  had  trampled  on  tho 
seventh  precept  in  the  Decalogue,  or  taken 
to  his  embrace,  by  the  marriage  relation, 
some  good-looking  Hawaiian  woman. 

"  But  her  eyes!  I  iu>ver  shall  forget  those 
oyesl  They  retained  .something  that  spoke 
of  an  affection  so  deep,  a  spiritual  existence 
so  intense,  a  dreamy  enchantment  so  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,  that  they  reminded  one 
of  tho  beautiful  Greek  girl  Slyrrha,  in 
Byron's  tragedy  of  '  Sardanai)alus,'  whose 
love  clung  to  the  old  monarch  when  the 
flame  of  the  funeral  pile  formed  their  wind- 
ing sheet. 

"  In  no  former  period  of  my  life  had  I 
ever  raised  my  hat  in  tho  presence  of 
bcautj',  but  at  this  moment,  and  in  such  a 
presence,  I  took  it  off,    I  was  entirely  fasci- 
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iut«d,  chftrmed,  spell-bound  now.  I  itopped 
my  hor«o;  mid  thtre  I  «at,  to  take  m  fViller 
ainnco  at  tlio  fair  reolitv.  And  th«  girl 
•topped,  and  ri'turned  tlio  glance,  while  a 
iniile  parted  litsr  lips,  and  partially  revealed  a 
let  of  teeth  as  white  a«  snow,  and  of  match- 
leM  perfection.  I  felt  that  smile  to  be  an 
unsafe  atmosphere  for  the  nerves  of  a  bach- 
elor; 80  I  bowed,  replaced  my  hat,  and 
pMsed  on  my  way.  feeling  fully  assured  that 
nothing  but  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  could 
h»ve  copied  her  exquisite  charms.  And  as 
I  gently  moved  past  her,  she  exclaimed,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  her  country  'Love  to 
you.' " 

The  same  writer  mentions  In  several 
other  plac<  i  (ho  beautv  of  the  young  girls 
whom  he  saw  in  Hawaii.  There  was  no 
recs.in  for  tho  jurmise  that  tlie  girl  who 
imiyiussed  liim  so  deeply  was  a  half-caste, 
be(  lase  "j  has  already  been  mentioned, 
people  t>i  the  better  class  ore  much  fairer 
fhan  those  of  lower  rank,  and  are  scarcely 
80  dark  as  tho  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Europe. 

The  dress  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  women 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Tongans,  and  con- 
sists essentiolly  of  a  wrajipcr  of  bark  cloth 
passmg  round  tho  waist  and  falling  below 
the  knees.  It  is  often  arranged  so  that  the 
end  may  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and 
many  of  the  better  class  of  women  have  a 
separate  piece  of  cloth  which  is  used  as  a 
mantle.  When  young  they  wear  no  cloth- 
ing at  nil. 

The  methods  of  wearing  the  hair  are 
somewhat  various.  Tho  women  generally 
cut  it  behind,  but  allow  it  to  grow  to  its  tbll 
length  on  the  rest  of  tho  head.  The  men 
sometimes  divide  the  hair  into  a  number  of 
locks,  and  plait  or  twist  each  lock  into  a  sort 
of  tail  about  tho  thickness  of  a  man's  finger. 
These  tails  are  allowed  to  grow  to  their  ftiU 
length,  and  stream  for  some  distance  down 
the  back.  Tho  length  of  tail  seems  to  be 
much  valued  anion"  these  people,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  adding  to  their  length  by 
supplementary  additions  of  liair  wevon  into 
their  own  locks.  The  hair  is  oft»n  stained 
of  a  reddish  color  by  the  use  of  lime,  as  is 
done  in  Fiji  and  other  parts  of  Polynesia. 
Sometimes  the  men  shave  the  whole  of  tho 
hair  on  either  side  of  the  head,  leaving  only 
one  crest  of  long  hair  to  run  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nape  of  tho  neck,  just  like  the 
crests  of  the  feather  helmets. 

Captain  Cook  remarks  that  the  Sandwich 
Islanrters  stand  almost  alono  among  Polyne- 
sians in  refusing  to  perforate  their  ears,  and 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  wearing  orna- 
mente  in  them.  They  are  fond  of  orna- 
ments, some  of  which  are  worth  a  brief 
description.  They  have  a  sort  of  neckloce 
made  of  black  cord,  doubled  forty  or  fifty 
umes,  and  supporting  a  piece  of  wood,  shell, 
or  bone  cut  into  the  form  of  a  hrnad  h'w'k. 
J<eckiaces  made  of  small  ebells  BtruD"  to- 


gether are  also  common,  m  are  also  neck- 
laces of  dried  flowers. 

Bracelets  of  various  kinds  arc  valued  by 
the  womon.  Some  of  these  ornaments  are 
made  of  hog's  teeth  placed  side  by  side, 
with  the  concave  parts  outward,  and  Joinua 
by  a  string  running  tlirough  the  middle. 
Some  of  these  bracelets  are  made  (uitirely 
of  the  long  curved  tusks  of  boars,  and  are 
really  handsome  ornaments.  Others  are 
formed  from  pieces  of  bla<k  wood,  fastened 
together  in  a  similar  manner,  and  being 
variegated  by  small  pieces  of  hog's  teeth  let 
into  tliem. 

The  men  sometimes  wear  on  their  heads 
tufls  of  feathers  tied  to  slight  sticks.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  plumes  are  those 
which  are  made  of  the  tail-feathers  of  the 
tropic  bird.  Others,  which  art  not  so  valua- 
ble, are  made  of  white  dog's  hair.  The 
sticks  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  length. 

Tattooinj^  is  but  slightly  practised  among 
the  Sandwich  Islanders,  though  some  of 
them  have  the  arms  and  chest  decorated 
with  lines  and  figures  tolerably  well  exe- 
cuted. 

Like  many  of  the  Polynesians,  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  have  an  absurd  liking  for 
pigs  and  dogs,  carrying  them  about  and  feed- 
ing them  when  young,  as  if  they  had  been 
children.  Even  when  the  animals  attain 
their  full  growth,  they  are  petted  to  no  small 
extent.  The  "  liable  "  narrates  an  amusing 
example  of  tho  extreme  tenderness  which 
the  Hawaiian  women  evince  for  these  ani- 
mals, and  the  artist  has  represented  the  de- 
scription in  engraving  No.  2,  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  He  was  travelling  through  the 
island,  and  noticed  a  group  of  women  sitting 
under  the  shade  of  a  pandanus  tree,  and  sur- 
rounding something  in  which  they  seemed 
to  bo  greatly  interested.  On  coming  closer, 
he  found  that  the  object  of  their  attention 
was  an  enormous  hog. 

The  women  were  taking  it  to  market,  a 
task  which  usually  devolves  upon  them,  and 
had  to  drive  the  animal  for  a  considerable 
distance  over  lofty  mountains,  a  task  which 
could  not  occupy  them  less  than  thirty-six 
hours.  To  produce  the  hog  in  good  condi- 
tion was  evidently  their  principal  object,  and 
they  would  therefore  hurry  it  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, coax  it  alon^,  rather  than  drive  it,  by 
day,  and  sleep  by  its  side  at  night.  It  so 
happened  that  the  day  was  a  very  warm  one, 
and  the  hog,  which  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tion, was  opnrcssed  with  its  own  fat,  with 
the  heat  ana  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 
Accordingly,  the  women  had  led  their  charge 
to  a  shady  spot,  taken  off  their  only  gar- 
ments, soaked  them  in  water,  and  spread 
them  over  the  panting  animal,  which  uttered 
occasional  grunts  of  satisfaction  at  the  cool- 
ness caused  by  the  wet  garments,  and  the 
continual  fanning  which  the  women  kept  up 


When  the  pig  is  of  smaller  size,  and  the 
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market  is  near  at  hand,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  the  animal  may  get  out  of  condi- 
tion, a  much  simjiler  plan  is  followed,  iHt 
legs  of  the  pig  being  tied  together,  and  a 
pole  run  between  them,  which  is  lifted  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  or  four  men,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

Although  the  Sandwich  Islanders  will  eat 
dogs,  pigs,  and  cats  too,  when  they  can  af- 
ford themselves  the  luxury,  they  are  so  fond 
of  them  while  living  that  a  man  will  sooner 
resent  an  injury  done  to  his  dog  or  pig  than 
to  his  child.  When  travelling,  accompanied 
by  their  dogs,  they  treat  the  animals  just 
like  children,  taking  them  in  tlieir  arms, 
and  carrying  them  over  any  rough  or  muddy 
places,  lest  perchance  the  poor  animals 
should  hurt  or  soil  their  feet.  It  is  possible 
that  this  extraordinary  predilection  may 
arise  from  the-  fact  that  none  of  these  ani- 
mals are  indigenous,  but  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Europeans. 

It  will  ba  seen  that  the  women  do  not 
spend  their  lives  in  idleness.  Indeed,  though 
they  are  not  treated  with  the  harshness  that 
too  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  women  in  un- 
civilized countries,  they  do  a  very  fair  share 
of  the  work.  The  cooking,  for  example,  is 
entirely  their  business,  and  they  are  as  great 
adepts  at  procuring  as  at  cooking  food.  For 
example,  if  a  stranger  should  call  at  the 
house  of  a  native,  the  wife  is  sure  to  come 
out,  pass  her  hand  over  him,  and  inquire 
whether  he  is  hungry.  Should  he  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  she  or  another  girl  runs  out 
to  one  of  the  fish  ponds,  launches  a  small 
canoe,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  she 
has  caught  some  fish,  broiled  them,  cooked 
some  taro,  and  laid  them  on  plantain  leaves 
before  the  guest. 

These  fish  ponds  are  very  common  in 
Hawaii,  and  are  mostly  made  oy  the  women. 
They  are  formed  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
coral  beach,  which  has  numerous  small  bays 
or  inlets  with  comparatively  narrow  mouths. 
Across  the  mouths  of  these  bays  the  natives 

Sile  pieces  of  coral  rock  so  as  to  prevent  any 
sh  from  escaping.  Tliey  are  acepened  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  number  of  women  up 
to  their  waists  in  mud  and  water  busily  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  out  a  fish  pond,  and  ev- 
idently enjoying  the  work  rather  than  think- 
ing it  a  hardship.  While  they  are  thus  at 
work  on  land,  their  husbands  and  brothers 
are  equally  hard  at  work  on  sea,  catching  the 
fish  which  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  pond. 
The  natives  rely  much  for  their  supplies 
of  food  on  tl:  •  se  ponds,  as  fish  forms  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  diet,  pork  and  fowls 
being  too  expensive  to  be  considered  any- 
thing but  luxuries,  and  only  to  be  eaten  con- 
stantly by  the  rich.  The  ponds  vary  much 
in  size,  but  are  generally  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. Few  of  them  cover  less  thftn  an 
acre  of  groiuid,  whilo  others  are  a  hundied 
times  as  large.    One  or  two  of  the  largest 


are  very  ancient,  and  may  be  considered  at' 
iiistorical  monuments,  the  coral  blocks  which 
shut  them  off  from  the  sea  being  of  such 
enormous  size  as  to  tell  of  the  time  when  the 
kings  or  principal  chiefs  were  absolute,  and 
could  commandany  amount  of  human  labor. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  natives  rely 
much  on  their  fish  ponds  for  their  supplies 
of  food,  and  the  size  of  the  pond  is  an  in- 
variable test  of  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
owner.  They  are  watched  as  carefully  as 
game  preserves  in  our  own  country,  and 
suffer  as  much  from  poachers,  who,  however, 
seldom  escape  detection. 

While,  therefore,  the  women  do  their  share 
of  the  work,  their  life  is  by  no  means  a  la- 
borious one,  because  there  is  so  little  work 
to  bf  done.  The  taro  patch  has  to  be  pre- 
pared and  cultivated,  but  this  is  not  a  very 
laborious  task;  tlie  fish  ponds  have  to  be 
made  and  left  in  order,  the  cooking  has  to 
be  done,  and  the  bark  cloth  to  bo  made. 
Of  all  these  tasks  the  second  is  the  hardest, 
and  this  is  rather  considered  as  an  amuse- 
ment than  a  labor,  th  '^men  being  so  am- 
phibious in  their  habits  11  \t  to  spend  half 
the  day  in  mud  and  water  is  no  hardship  to 
them,  as  is  seen  by  the  merry  talk  and 
laughter  that  accompany  the  work. 

Mr.  Bennett  mentions  one  instance  in 
which  a  woman  was  badly  treated  by  her 
husband.  Being  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
he  ordered  her  to  carry  him  on  her  back  up 
one  of  the  precipices  with  which  these  islands 
abound.  In  spite  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
rocks,  which  are  in  that  spot  so  steep  that 
the  white  visitors  could  barely  climb  up 
them  without  any  fcurden  at  all,  the  woman 
undertook  the  task,  and  succeeded  in  reach* 
in"  the  summit  in  safety. 

The  semi-amphibious  nature  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  mode  in  which  both  sexes  turn  tlieir 
aquatic  powers  into  a  means  of  amusement 
will  be  presently  described,  but  we  are  now 
dealing  with  the  work  done  by  the  women, 
and  not  with  their  amusements.  There  is  a 
salt-water  lake  called  Loki  Nomilu,  which 
was  said  by  the  natives  to  be  the  handiwork 
of  the  terrible  fire-goddess  Pele,  who  dug 
deep  into  the  ground  m  search  of  ftesh  water, 
but  was  baffled  by  the  sea  finding  a  subterra- 
nean entrance,  although  the  lake  is  many 
yards  from  the  shore.  Being  angry  with  the 
sea  for  its  misconduct  she  took  her  departure, 
and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  crater  of  the 
great  volcano  of  Hawaii,  which  is  called  by 
her  name.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
lake  in  question  is  itself  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  The  "  Haole  "  went  to  visit 
this  extraordinary  lake,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  mode  by  which  its 
actual  depth  was  ascertained: — 

"  Having  been  informed  that  this  lake  waa 
fathomless,  I  fe]t  only  more  solicitous  to  test 
the  mystery.  There  were  no  means,  how- 
ever, on  the  premises;  and,  two  women  ex- 
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ctpted,  the  little  village  was  temporarily  de- 
serted. There  were  several  canoes  on  the 
shore,  but  the  lake  was  much  disturbed  by 
a  heavy  north  wind,  so  that  they  would  have 
been  rendered  nearly  useless.  But  I  felt 
as  thoiigh  I  could  not  abandon  the  expedi- 
tion. The  gentleman  who  accompanied  me 
thithex  informed  the  women  of  my  object  in 
coming,  and  assured  them  I  was  extremely 
anxious  to  know  the  depth  of  the  water  in 
that  lake,  and  that  we  would  wait  until  some 
of  the  men  returned  from  their  fishing  ex- 
cursion. 

"  But  one  of  them  soon  provided  a  remedy. 
She  proposed  swimming  into  the  lake  with 
a  sounding-line  to  make  the  required  meas- 
urement. Our  remonstrance  against  such 
a  measure  was  in  vain,  for  she  resolutely  as- 
sured us  it  would  be  not  only  an  easy  per- 
formance, but  afford  her  much  satisfaction 
to  have  an  oi)portunity  of  serving  me.  She 
procured  a  piece  of  will- will  wood,  exceed- 
ingly light,  about  six  feet  long,  and  as  many 
inches  in  diameter.  This  she  insisted  on 
carrying  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  where, 
under  the  lee  of  the  high  hills,  she  launched 
the  log  of  wood.  After  wading  in  until  it 
was  deep  enough  to  swim,  she  placed  the  log 
firmly  under  her  chest,  keeping  it  there  with 


one  hand,  and  retaining  the  sounding-line 
with  the  other.  In  this  position  she  struck 
down  the  lake,  stopping  at  short  intervals  to 
let  down  the  line,  which  she  knotted  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  every  time  she  found 
the  bottom.  This  done,  she  would  gather  up 
her  line,  replace  her  log,  and  resume  her 
course.  And  she  pursued  this  plan  until  her 
task  was  done. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  this 
feat  excited  our  admiration,  or  that  we  com- 
pensated her  for  her  pains.  It  was  the  most 
novel  expedition  I  had  ever  seen;  nor  could 
I  fully  realize  it  until  I  remembered  that  in 
these  islands,  as  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia, 
and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  women  and 
girls  are  the  best  swimmers.  The  Hawaiiana 
are  almost  amphibious.  Volumes  might  be 
written  detailing  their  extraordinary  feats  in 
the  water.  It  is  owing  to  their  frequent 
bathing  that  many  of  the  women  of  Polyne- 
sia display  such  an  exquisite  contour."      i     > 

The  woman  who  performed  the  feat  was 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom 
Avere  living  —  an  extraordinary  event  in  the 
life  of  an  Hawaiian  woman,  so  many  chil- 
dren perishing  either  by  neglect,  disease,  or 
intentional  violence. 
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Some  of  the  weapons  used  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders  are  rather  curious. 

In  the  first  place  they  have  the  spear, 
which  is  made  of  a  chestnut  colored  wood, 
which  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  usually 
barbed  at  the  point  and  brought  to  a  flat- 
tened point  at  the  butt.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly skilful  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  not 
only  in  throwing  it,  but  in  warding  otf  the 
weapons  that  are  flung  at  them.  Kameha- 
meha,  the  well-known  king  or  chief,  was 
celebrated  for  his  skill  with  the  spear.  He 
used  to  stand  with  a  spear  in  his  right  hand 
in  front  of  six  men,  also  armed  with  spears. 
At  a  given  signal  they  flung  their  spears 
simultaneously  at  him,  when  he  used  to 
strike  three  aside  with  the  spear  in  his  right 
hand,  and  catch  the  other  three  in  his  left 
hand.  Illustration  No.  1,  on  fhe  next  page, 
shows  the  king  performing  this  dangerous 
and  remarkable  feat. 

These  spears,  which  are  intended  to  be 
thrown,  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  are  made  to  fly  straight  by  being  ta])ered 
gradually  from  the  head  to  the  butt.  There 
IS  another  kind  of  spear,  which  is  used  as  a 
pike.  This  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  is  not  barbed. 

The  sling  is  another  of  the  Sandwich 
weapons.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
the  receptacle  for  the  stone  is  made  of 
plaited  matting.  The  stones  are  oval  in 
shape,  and  are  ground  down  for  the  express 
purpose,  so  that  the  slingers  evidently  pos- 
sess much  accuracy  of  aim.     There  is  a 

seems  to  be  forgotten  at  the  present  day,  I 


and  even  in  Captain  Cook's  time  was  far 
from  universal.  The  stone  is  cut  of  an  oval 
shape,  with  a  groove  round  it,  much  like  a 
lady's  tatting-needle,  and  the  cord  is  passed 
round  the  groove  with  a  half-hitch,  so  that 
when  the  end  of  the  sling  is  liberated  the 
stone  flies  ofl:  Some  of  these  stones  obtained 
by  Captain  Cook  were  made  of  hrematite,  or 
blood-stone,  and  were  very  heavy,  weigliing 
at  least  a  pound.  It  was  rather  curious  tliat, 
although  there  was  little  difliculty  in  pur- 
chasing the  stones,  which  must  have  cost 
much  trouble  in  makirfg,  it  was  not  possible 
to  persuade  the  natives  to  part  with  the  cord 
by  which  they  were  flung. 

Another  of  their  weapons  is  the  dagger, 
or  pahiia,  as  the  natives  call  it.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  made  is  a  very  hard  wood, 
something  like  ebony,  and  it  is  shaped  much 
like  the  ordinary  steel  dagger,  except  that  it 
has  no  guard.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length, 
and  is  secured  to  the  wrist  by  a  cord  passing 
through  a  hgle  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 
Some  of  these  daggers  are  still  larger,  and 
double-pointed,  being  held  in  the  middle  like 
the  antelope-horn  daggers  of  India.  This 
weapon  has  a  mournful  interest  from  the 
fact  that  when  Captain  Cook  was  murdered 
his  body  was  pierced  with  innumerable 
wounds  mostly  made  by  wooden  daggers, 
though  one  of  the  natives  had  a  dagger 
made  of  iron,  which  they  snatched  from  each 
other's  hands  in  their  eagerness  to  inflict 
fresh  wounds. 

On  some  occasions  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers enipioy  a  weapon  which  much  fcsembks 
the  merai  of  the  New  Zeolanders.    It  is  a 
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battledoor-shaped  niece  of  wood,  armed  with 
shark's  teeth  round  the  edges.  Its  primary 
use  is  tliat  of  a  knife,  and  it  is  employed  in 
cutting  to  pieces  the  bodies  of  foes  tliat  are 
slain  in  battle.  Still,  though  it  was  origi-. 
nilly  intended  as  an  implement  and  not  as 
a  weapon,  it  is  of  so  formidable  a  character 
that  it  is  often  employed  in  the  latter  capac- 
ity. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  knife 
is  considered  to  be  especially  devoted  to  the 
one  oljject  of  cutting  up  human  bodies,  and 
is  never  employed  in  any  meaner  work. 

As  to  clubs,  they  are  of  various  shapes, 
the  natives  having  no  special  form,  but  carv- 
ing tliom  into  any  device  that  may  suit  them 
b.st, and  using  different  kinds  of  wood  for 
the  purpose. 

The  defensive  armor  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders is  generally  a  thick  mat,  which  is 
worn  in  time  of  war,  and  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  save  the  wearer  from  the  thrust  of  a 
spear  or  the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  can  even 
greatly  deaden  the  blow  of  a  sling  stone. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  killed,  the  man 
who  precipitated  the  attack  was  wearing  his 
war  mat,  and,  on  threatening  Captain  Cook 
with  a  dagger  in  one  hand  and  a  stone  in 
the  other,  the  captain  was  obliged  to  fire  at 
him  in  self-defence.  Not  wishing  to  kill, 
but  only  to  wound  and  terrify  his  adversary 
he  fired  a  charge  of  shot,  which  was  resisted 
by  the  war  mat,  so  that  the  man  escaped 
uuiiurt,  his  impunity  encouraging  the  na- 
tives to  proceed  with  their  attack.  Had 
Captain  Cook  fired  the  other  barrel,  which 
was  loaded  with  ball,  against  which  the  war 
mat  would  have  been  no  protection,  it  is 
probable  that  the  natives  would  have  been 
deterred  from  their  attack,  and  that  Captain 
Cook  might  have  lived  to  complete  the 
voyage  of  discovery. 

One  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  de- 
fensive armor  is  a  breastplate  made  entirely 
of  teeth,  so  arranged  that  they  overlap  each 
other  just  like  the  plates  of  scale  armor. 
One  of  these  curious  breastplates  is  in  the 
United  Service  Museum.  Teeth  hung  in  a 
similar  fashion  are  employed  as  castanets, 
and  are  hung  to  .the  legs  of  dancers. 

Warfare  as  originally  practised  by  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  was  scarcely  deserving 
of  the  name,  being  little  more  than  a  series 
of  desultory  skirmishes.  They  usually  be- 
gan by  practising  in  earnest  the  skill  in 
avoiding  spears  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  exhibited  in  sport.  When 
tlie  opposing  parties  met,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
clad  in  his  feather  helmet  and  cloak,  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  his  own  men,  totally  un- 
anued,  having  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a 
tan,  and  challenging  the  enemy  to  throw 
then-  spears  at  him.  This  they  did,  and  by 
means  of  wonderful  agility  in  leaping,  stoop- 
ing, and  twisting  his  body,  when  the  weap- 
ons could  not  be  struck  aside  by  the  fan  or 
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Though  It  was  a  piece  of  military  eti- 
quette that  he  should  take  no  weapon  into 
the  field,  he  was  at  liberty  to  hurl  back  at 
his  adversaries  any  of  the  spears  which  he 
could  catch.  Should  one  of  the  enemy's 
spears  bring  him  to  the  ground,  or  should 
he  be  successful  in  kilUng  an  adversary, 
there  was  an  immediate  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  dead  body,  which  is  looked 
upon  much  as  is  a  flag  among  ourselves,  to 
be  defended  or  captured  at  all  risks,  even  of 
life. 

Thi»  statement  naturally  brings  us  to  the 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  to 
the  practice  of  cannibalism.  That  the  latter 
practice  existed  to  a  certain  degree  cannot 
be  denied,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
practice  was  always  exceptional,  and  that  it 
was  followed  rather  as  a  portion  of  military 
etiquette  than  as  a  means  of  indulging  the 
appetite.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  higher 
the  rank  of  a  slain  man  the  greater  the  de- 
sire to  eat  a  portion,  however  small  of  his 
flesh;  and  this  theory  will  accoimt  for  the 
fact  that  the  remains  of  Captain  Cook  which 
were  rescued  from  the  natives  bore  evident 
marks  of  fire. 

It  has  often  happened  that  cannibalism 
has  been  thought  to  exist  on  the  strength  of 
native  evidence,  which  has  afterward  been 
found  to  have  been  misunderstood.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  such  an  error  occurs 
in  the  account  of  Captain  Cook's  voyages. 
In  vol.  ii.  p.  209,  there  is  an  account  of  a  na- 
tive who  was  observed  to  carry  with  him  a 
very  small  parcel  carefully  tied  up  with 
string.  After  resisting  many  solicitations, 
he  allowed  it  to  be  opened,  when  there  ap- 
peared a  small  piece  of  llesh  about  two 
inches  long,  "which  to  all  appearance  had 
been  dried,  but  was  now  wet  with  salt  wa- 
ter. On  being  further  pressed  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  man  admitted  that  it  was  human 
llesh,  and,  pointing  to  his  own  stomach,  in- 
dicated the  portion  of  the  body  from  which 
it  had  been  cut. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this  ac- 
count, but  in  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  the  whole  of 
this    evidence  is   shown  to  be  utterly  un- 
trustworthy.   It  seems  that  almost  every 
Sandwich  Islander  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing about  with  him  a  small  piece  of  hog's 
flesh  very  highly  salted,  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  nibble  occasionally  as  a  delicacy 
or  by  way  of  sauce  when  eating  vegetable 
food.    By  pointing  to  his  stomach  the  man 
merely  used  the  conventional  sign  express- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  food;  and  as  to  his 
statement  that  the  flesh  was  that  of  a  human 
being,  he  was  so  eagerly  and  closely  ques- 
tioned that,  being  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to 
fading  questions.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
Polynesian  race  is  not  given  to  cannibalism, 
while  the  Papuans  are  devoted  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  various  games  with 
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which  the  Sandwich  Islanders  amuse  them- 
selves. Chief  among  them  is  the  sport  of 
surf-swimming.  This  is  practised  in  several 
of  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  but  in  none  is  it 
carried  out  to  such  perfection  as  in  the  Sand- 
wich group.  The  fallowing  spirited  account 
of  this  sport  is  given  in  Captain  Cook's  Voy- 
ages:— 

"  Swimming  is  not  only  a  lecessary  art, 
in  which  both  the  men  and  women  are  more 
expert  than  any  people  we  had  nithertoseen, 
but  a  favorite  diversion  amongst  them.  One 
particular  mode  in  which  they  sometimes 
amused  themselves  with  this  exercise  in 
Karakakooa  Bay,  appeared  to  us  most  peril- 
ous and  extraordinary,  and  well  deserving  a 
distinct  relation. 

"The  surf,  which  breaks  on  the  coast 
round  the  bay,  extends  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
shore,  within  which  space  the  surges  of  the 
-sea,  accumulating  from  the  shallowness  of 
the  water,  are  dashed  against  tlie  beach  with 
prodigious  violence.  Whenever  from  stormy 
weather,  or  any  extraordinary  swell  at  sea, 
the  impetuosity  of  the  surf  is  increased  to 
its  utmost  height,  they  choose  that  time  for 
this  amusement,  which  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  — 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  of  the  natives,  taking 
each  a  long  narrow  board,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  set  out  together  from  the  shore.  The 
first  wave  they  meet  they  plunge  under, 
and,  suffering  it  to  roll  over  them,  rise  again 
beyond  it,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way 
by  swimming  out  into  the  sea.  The  second 
wave  is  encountered  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  first;  the  great  difficulty  consisting 
in  seizing  the  proper  moment  of  diving 
under  it,  which,  if  missed,  the  person  is 
caught  by  the  surf,  and  driven  back  again 
with  great  violence ;  and  all  his  dexterity  is 
then  required  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks.  As  soon  as  they 
have  gained,  by  these  repeated  efforts,  the 
smooth  water  beyond  the  surf,  they  lay 
themselves  at  length  on  their  boai'd,  and 
prepare  for  their  return.  As  the  surf  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  waves,  of  which  every 
third  is  remarked  to  be  always  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  to  flow'higher  on  (he 
shore,  the  rest  breaking  in  the  intermediate 
space,  their  first  object  is  to  place  them- 
selves on  the  summit  of  the  largest  surge, 
by  which  they  are  driven  along  with  amaz- 
ing rapidity  toward  the  shore. 

"If  by  mistake  they  should  place  them- 
selves on  one  of  the  smaller  waves,  which 
breaks  up  before  they  reach  the  land,  or 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  their  plank  in  a 
proper  direction  on  the  top  of  the  swell, 
thev  are  left  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  next, 
and,  to  avoid  it,  are  obliged  again  to  dive 
and  regain  the  place  from  which  they  set 
out. 

"Those  who  succeed  in  their  object  of, 
feuchlug  the  shore  have  still  the  greatest  j 


danger  to  encounter.  The  coast  bejne 
guarded  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  with  here  aiitl 
there  a  small  opening  between  them,  they 
are  obliged  to  steer  their  board  through  one 
of  these,  or,  in  case  of  failure,  to  quit  it  be- 
fore they  reach  the  rocks,  and,  plunging 
under  the  wave,  make  the  best  of  their  woy 
back  again.'  This  is  reckoned  very  disgiace- 
ful,  and  is  also  attended  with  the  loss  of  tlie 
board,  which  I  have  often  seen,  with  great 
terror,  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  verv  moment 
the  islander  quitted  it.  The  boldncfs  and 
address  with  which  we  saw  them  perform 
these  difiicult  and  dangerous  niaiiauvres 
was  altogether  astonishing,  and  is  scarcely 
to  be  credited." 

These  swimmers  used  often  to  pass  nearly 
a  mile  seaward,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rapid 
motion  of  their  return  as  long  as  possible, 
Both  sexes  and  all  ranks  unite  in  it,  and 
even  the  very  chiefs  themselves,  who  have 
attained  to  the  corpulency  which  they  so 
much  admire,  join  in  the  game  of  surf-swim- 
ming  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects. 
Some  of  the  performers  attain  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree  of  skill,  and,  not  content  with 
lying  on  the  board,  sit,  kneel,  and  even  stand 
on  it  as  they  are  hurled  shoreward  by  the 
giant  waves.  The  boards /are  of  various 
siz£s,  according  to  the  age  and  stature  of 
the  owner.  For  adults  they  are  about  six 
feet  in  length.  They  are  slightly  convex  on 
both  sides,  and  are  kept  very  smooth— all 
surf-swimmers  cherishing  a  pride  in  the 
condition  of  their  boards,  and  t.nking  care  to 
keep  them  well  polished  and  continually 
rubbed  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  The  artist  has 
finely  represented  on  the  following  page  the 
marvellous  conquest  of  the  sea  by  these  is! 
anders. 

Such  utter  mastery  of  the  waves  can  only 
be  obtained  by  familiarity  with  the  water 
from  earliest  cliildhood.  A  Sandwich  Island 
child  can  swim  as  soon  as  it  can  walk,  if  not 
sooner,  the  mothers  taking  them  from  the 
breast,  laying  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
watei:  and  encouraging  them  to  kick  about 
as  if  lying  on  their  mats  ashore.  One 
writer  mentions  his  encounter  v.-ith  an  ob- 
ject which  he  took  to  be  a  very  large  frog, 
but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  Kanaka  (i.  e, 
Sandwich  Island)  baby,  which  was  lying  on 
its  back  and  disporting  itself  quite  at  its 
ease. 

Indeed,  in  the  mind  of  a  Sandwich  M 
ander  there  seems  to  be  no  connection  be 
tween  the  ideas  of  water  and  danger,  neither 
does  it  enter  his  imagination  that  any  hu- 
man being  is  unable  to  swim.  Conse- 
quently, there  have  been  several  instances 
where  white  men  have  fallen  into  the  water 
and  have  been  almost  droAvned.  though  in 
the  presence  of  the  natives,  simply  because 
the  idea  that  any  one  could  be  endangered 
by  falling  into  the  water  never  occurred  to 
them. 
They  are    equally  skilful   in  managing 
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their  canoes,  and  have  a  curious  mode  of 
extracting  amusement  out  of  them.  A 
uumber  of  men  will  sometimes  paddle  a 
cnnoG  after  dressing  themselves  up  in  a  most 
ludicrous  fashion.  They  take  large  empty 
gourds,  and  put  them  over  their  heads,  after 
cutting  holes  in  them  corresponding  with 
the  eyes  and  nose,  so  that  the  effect  is  not 
at  alt  unlike  that  of  a  turnip  lantern.  To 
the  upper  part  of  the  gourd  is  attached  a 
bunch  of  slender  green  twigs,  which  look  at 
a  little  distance  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  and 
to  the  lower  part  are  suspended  a  number 
of  narrow  strips  of  cloth,  looking  like  a  long 
beard.  Their  appearance  is  shown  in  illus- 
tration No.  2,  on  the  1089th  page. 

In  every  case  where  these  masks  were 
worn,  the  wearers  seemed  exceedingly  jovial, 
laughing,  shouting,  and  playing  all  kinds 
of  antics.  It  was  suggested  that  these 
masks  were  in  fact  helniets,  used  to  protect 
the  wearers  against  the  stones  slung  by 
their  adversaries;  but  the  whole  demeanor 
of  those  who  wore  them  was  so  completely 
that  of  mere  masqueraders  that  the  helmet 
theory  seems  quite  untenable. 

Ball  play  is  a  favorite  sport  with  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  and  is  carried  on  with  in- 
finite variations.  Like  the  Tongans,  they 
can  play  with  five  balls  at  once,  throwin" 
them  from  hand  to  hand,  so  that  four  oT" 
tliera  are  always  in  the  air.  The  balls  are 
extemporized  on  the  spot,  being  made  of 
green  leaves  rolled  together,  and  bound  with 
string. 

They  have  a  modification  of  this  game, 
which  very  much  resembles  our  cup  and  ball. 
They  take  a  wooden  stick,  or  handle,  about 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  through 
one  end  of  it  they  pass  a  peg  of  hard  wood 
some  three  inches  in  length,  so  that  an  inch 
or  more  projects  on  either  side.  They 
bring  both  ends  of  the  peg  to  a  sharp  point, 
and  the  toy  is  then  ready.  Throwing  up 
the  ball  with  the  left  hand,  they  catch  it  on 
one  of  the  pointed  ends  of  the  peg,  and  then 
jerk  it  into  the  air,  and  catch  it  again,  re- 
versing the  stick  so  us  to  catch  it  upon  the 
other  end  of  the  peg.  This  game  they  will 
keep  up  fora  very  long  time  without  missing 
ball  once. 

Another  amusement  is  very  popular. 
Two  players  sit  opposite  each  other,  one 
havmg  a  stone  and  a  piece  of  bark  cloth, 
and  the  other  a  stick.  The  first  player 
takes  the  bark  cloth,  spreads  it  on  the 
ground,  and  with  his  right  hand  crumples  it 
up  mto  folds,  while  with  the  other  he  de- 
posits the  stone  under  the  cloth.  The  pecul- 
iar character  of  the  cloth  causes  the  folds 
and  wrinkles  to  remain  unaltered,  just  as 
would  be  the  case  if  a  piece  of  thin,  paper 
were  treated  in  the  same  wav.  The  other 
player  carefully  examines  the' cloth,  endeav- 
oring to  discover  the  spot  under  which  the 
•••"•ne  15  conccaiod,  and,  when  he  has  made 
up  his  mind,  strikes  at  the  stone  with  his 


stick.  Should  he  hit  it,  he  wihs  a  large 
stake  from  his  opponent;  but  in  the  very 
likely  event  of  missing  it  he  forfeits  a  small 
stake  to  the  adversary.  Great  interest  i« 
taken  m  the  game  by  the  spectators,  and 
heavy  bets  are  laid  on  the  two  players. 

They  have  many  athletic  amusements, 
such  as  bowls,  spear  throwing,  stick  darting, 
and  similar  sports  and  occasionally  engage 
in  the  rougher  sjiort  of  boxing.  As  may  be 
seen  Irom  Captain  Cook's  account,  this  sport 
IS  not  carried  on  with  such  fury  and  perti- 
nacity as  in  Tonga,  the  victory  being  gained 
on  comparatively  easy  terms:  — 

"As  we  had  not  yet  seen  anything  of 
their  sports  or  athletic  exercises,  the  na- 
tives, at  the  request  of  some  of  our  officers, 
entertained  us  this  evening  with  a  boxing 
match.  These  games  were  much  inferior, 
as  well  in  point  of  solemnity  and  magnifl- 
cenco  as  in  the  skill  and  powers  of  the  com- 
batants, to  what  we  had  seen  exhibited  at 
the  Friendly  Islands;  yet,  as  they  differed  in 
some  particulars  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  short  account  of  them. 

"  We  found  a  vast  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled on  a  level  spot  of  ground,  at  a  little 
distance  from  our  tents.  A  long  space  was 
left  vacant  in  the  midst  of  them,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  sat  the  judges,  under 
three  standards,  from  which  hung  slips  of 
cloth  of  various  colore,  the  skins  of  two  wild 
geese,  a  few  small  birds,  and  bunches  of 
leathers. 

"  When  the  sports  were  ready  to  begini 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  judges,  and  im« 
mediately  two  combatants  appeared.  They 
came  forward  slowly,  lifting  up  their  feet 
very  high  behind,  and  drawing  their  hand 
along  the  soles.  As  they  approached,  they 
frequently  eyed  each  other  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  casting  sev- 
eral arch  looks  at  the  spectators,  straining 
their  muscles,  and  using  a  variety  of  affected 
gestures.  Being  advanced  within  reach 
of  each  other,  they  stood  with  both  arms 
held  out  straight  before  their  faces,  at  which 
part  all  their  blows  were  aimed.  They 
struck,  in  what  appeared  to  our  eyes  an  awk- 
ward manner,  with  a  full  swing  of  the  arm; 
made  no  attempt  to  parry,  but  eluded  their 
adversary's  attack  by  an  inclination  of  the 
body  or  by  retreating.    . 

"The  battle  was  quickly  decided;  for  if 
either  of  them  was  knocked  down,  or  even 
fell  by  accident,  he  was  considered  as  van- 
quished, and  the  victor  expressed  his  tri- 
umph by  a  variety  of  gestures,  which  usu- 
ally  excited,  as  was  intended,  a  loud  laugh 
among  the  spectators.  He  then  waited  tor 
a  second  antagonist,  and,  if  again  victorious, 
for  a  third,  till  he  was  at  last  in  his  turn 
defeated. 

"  A  singular  rule  observed  in  these  com- 
bats is,  that  whilst  any  two  are  nreoaring  to 
fight,  a  third  person  tnay  step  in,  and  choose 
either  of  them  for  his  antagonist,  when  the 
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other  is  obliged  to  withdraw.  SometimcH 
tliree  or  four  followed  each  other  in  tliis 
mauncr  before  the  match  was  settled.  When 
the  combat  proved  longer  than  usual,  or 
appeared  too  unequal,  one  of  the  ciiiefa 
stepped  in,  and  encfed  it  by  putting  a  stick 
between  the  combatants.  The  same  good 
humor  was  preserved  throughout  which  we 
before  so  much  admired  in  the  Friendly 
Islanders.  As  these  games  were  given  at  our 
desire  we  found  it  was  universally  expected 
that  wo  should  have  borne  our  part  in  them; 
but  our  people,  though  much  pressed  by 
the  natives,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  chal- 
lenge, remembering  full  well  the  blows  tliey 
got  at  the  Friendly  Islands." 

A  sport  which  was  formerly  in  great 
vogue  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  sledging, 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountain  ranges 
being  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  play- 
ers. Ihe  game  is  called  hohta,  and  is 
played  in  the  following  manner:  — 

Each  player  is  furnished  with  a  sledge, 
made  of  two  narrow  runners,  varying  from 
seven  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  three 
inches  deep,  and  rounded  off  at  one  end, 
just  like  the  steal  runner  of  a  skate.  These 
are  placed  side  by  side,  not  parallel,  but 
slightly  diverging,  the  space  between  the 
runners  being  about  two  inches  at  the  tips, 
and  five  incTies  at  the  other  end.  They 
are  connected  together  with  cross-pieces  of 
wood,  and  mostly  covered  with  strong  mat- 
ting. The  native  name  for  the  sledge  is 
papa.  In  order  to  prepare  a  path  on  which 
tlie  sledge  can  travel,  tlie  natives  cut  a  nar- 
row and  shallow  trench  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  the  base,  and  even  carry  it  for 
a  mile  or  more  on  level  ground.  Before  the 
sport  is  begun,  the  trench  is  laid  with  grass 
BO  as  to  make  the  path  easier. 

When  the  players  have  assembled  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  one  of  them  takes  the 
sledge  in  his  hands,  holding  it  in  front  of 
him,  retreats  a  few  paces,  and  then  runs 
forward  with  all  his  speed,  flings  himself 
head  foremost  into  the  trench,  and  glides 
down  it  at  a  terrific  pace,  resting  on  his 
sledge.  Tlie  rapidity  with  which  a  well- 
managed  sledge  will  dash  down  the  trench, 
is  absolutely  fearful,  the  incline  being  often 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The  art 
of  balancing  the  jiarrow  sledge  is  a  very 
difficult  one,  and  if  a  player  should  chance 
to  lean  too  much  to  one  side,  or  should 
guide  his  sledge  out  of  the  trench,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  escape  with  his 
life.  T'he  sledge  flies  to  pieces  in  a  moment, 
the  rider  is  hurled  high  in  the  air,  and  goes 
rolling  down  the  steep  hill,  without  any 
means  of  guiding  or  stopping  himself. 

Tlie  winner  in  tliis  game  is  the  player 
who  travels  the  farthest  along  the  trench, 
and  so  fascinating  is  the  sport,  that  the  na- 
tives have  been  known  to  stake  the  wliole 
of  their  property  on  their  skill.  Thev  staked 
their  houses,  their  lands,  their  fruit  trees, 


and  their  crops.  Husbands  staked  their 
wives  and  chiltlren,  and  wives  staked  them- 
selves. And  atler  tliev  had  lost  all  that 
they  had,  or  were  likely  to  have,  they 
staked  their  very  bones,  to  be  used  nftor 
death  in  making  fish  hooks  and  arrow 
heads. 

The  religion  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
resembles  so  closely  that  of  the  Polynesians 
that  little  need  be  said  about  it.  What  wor- 
ship they  have  is  extorted  by  fear,  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  principle,  they  make 
their  idols  as  ugly  as  possible.  There  is  a 
certain  character  about  the  idols  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  which,  like  the  carving  of 
New  Zealand,  cannot  be  mistaken. 

In  order  to  show  how  completely  this 
character  is  impressed  upon  the  Morkman- 
ship,  I  introduce  upon  the  following  iiage 
two  specimens,  one  from  the  British  Muse- 
um, and  the  other  from  my  own  collection. 
The  former  of  these.  No.  1,  is  made,  lijje 
the  feather  helmets,  of  wicker-work,  and  is 
very  much  larger  than  any  human  head  and 
neck.  It  is  covered  with  the  red  and  yellow 
feathers  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and,  from  the  mere  price  of  the  material| 
must  have  been,  in  the  days  in  which  it  was 
made,  a  most  costly  and  precious  object. 

The  eyes  are  made  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  set  a  black  bead 
by  way  of  pupil.  The  enormous  teeth  which 
beset  the  open  mouth  are  simply  the  fangs, 
or  canine  teeth,  of  dogs.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  furnished  with  a  crest,  just  like 
that  of  the  feather  helmet.  In  spite  of  the 
rudeness  of  form,  the  image  possesses  a 
certain  force  and  vigor,  which  shows  that 
the  native  who  made  it  had  some  modicum 
of  artistic  power,  which  in  this  case  ex- 
presses itself  in  outline,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  feather  cloak  it  is  exemplified  in 
color. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  this  idol,  we  will 
now  look  at  another  specimen  (No.  2,  on 
same  page),  in  which  the  artist  has  been 
obliged  to  renounce  color,  and  trust  entirely 
to  outline;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has 
been  unsuccessful.  The  head  and  bod)  of 
this  image  are  cut  out  of  a  white  and  vcrv 
light  wood,  and  have  been  covered  with 
bark  cloth.  This  cloth  has  been  staiucd 
black,  and  the  native  artist  has  contrived  to 
apply  it  with  such  perfection  of  manipula- 
tion that  it  fits  closely  to  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  carving,  and  cannot  even  be  seen 
until  specially  pointed  out. 

The  head  and  neck  are  separate  from  the 
trunk,  and  carved  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood ;  and  even  the  bold  crest  and  its  sup- 
l)orting  rays  are  cut  out  of  the  same  piece 
of  wood.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
those  of  a  human  being;  but  tliosc  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  simply  a  row  of  the  palatine 
teeth  of  some  large  fish,  and  are  sixteen  in 
number.    They  are  flanked  at  eacii  angle  of 
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the  mouth  by  a  humnn  tooth.  After  tho 
keth  have  been  inserted  into  the  wood,  tho 
hark  cloth  liM  iioeu  applied,  and  is  turned 
in  lit  tho  roots  of  the  teeth,  so  as  to  repro- 
lent  the  gums.  Tho  eyes  are  simply  oval 
pieces  of  mother-of-pearl. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  strip  of 
rioth  which  runs  over  the  crest  has  not  been 
(taincd  l)lack,  like  that  which  covers  the 
lii'ml,  liico,  and  neck,  but  is  nearly  white 
orul  of  much  stronger  and  coarser  texture' 
Tiic  skill  with  which  tho  maker  has  applied 
tlio  clotii  to  the  wood  is  really  admirable 
He  Ims  evidently  soaked  it  until  it  was  quite 
soft  nnd  tender,  and  by  means  of  careful 
stretching  and  pressing  has  "coaxed"  it 
over  tho  various  irregularities— such  as  the 
nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  — so  that  it  fits  as 
closely  as  if  it  were  the  real  skin. 

Tile  neck  is  small,  narrow,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  tho  name,  being  in  fact  little  more 
tiiaii  a  largo  nog,  bv  which  the  head  may  bo 
attached  to  tho  body  when  needed.  In  con- 
I  seqiicnco  of  this  arrangement,  tho  position 
of  the  head  can  bo  altered  at  will,  and  tho 
variety  of  expression  gained  by  so  simple  an 
arraiigement  is  scarcely  credible. 
The  body  of  the  idol  is  made  of  tho  same 


light  wood  as  the  head,  and  Is  also  covered 

with  the  black  bark  cloth.    There  is  a  socket 

between  tho  shoulders,  into  which  the  neck 

Hts  loosely.    Tho  arms  are  notliing  more 

than  bundles  of  rushes  or  reeds,  tied  with 

cloth;  and  each  hand  is  furnished  with  six 

Angers,  probably  as  a  symbol  of  extraordinary 

power.    The  rtngers  are  merely  clogs'  teeth. 

the  wluten.-Hs  of  which  presents  a  curious 

contrast  with  the  black   head  and    body. 

Ihoro  are  no  legs,  nor  even  any  indication 

o    legs    tho  body  being  little  more  than  a 

block  of  wood,  with  ii  liole  at  tho  top  for  the 

insertion  of  the  neck,  and  a  smaller  hole  at 

each  shoulder  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms 

Whatever  artistic  power  the  maker  pos^ 

sossod  has  been  given  to  tho  head,  and  it 

must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  carried 

out  his  idea  most   vigorously.    The   lonjr 

dress  worn  by  this  idol  is  not  stained  black, 

Ike  that  which  covers  the  face,  head,  and 

body,  but  is   white,  and  without  even   a 

pattern. 

aI?'^a  i'^'^  i?*®'T,^'"J^  specimen  I  am  in- 
debtee!  to  E.  Bandell,  Esq.,  who  has  ftirnished 
me  with  many  of  the  objects  which  have 
been  figured  in  this  work. 
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Passing  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  we  come  to  a  very 
large  group  called  the  Caroline  Archipelago. 
These  islands  were  discovered  —  as  far  as  is 
known — in  1526,  by  the  Portugiiese,  who  in 
those  days  were  the  most  enterprising  navi- 
gators in  the  world.  About  fifty  years  after- 
ward they  were  visited  by  Drake,  but  they 
did  not  receive  the  name  by  which  they 
are  known  until  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  Drake's  voyage,  when  they  were  named 
by  the  Spanish  the  Carolines,  in  honor  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  then  king  of  Spain. 
These  islands  extend  over  a  very  con- 
siderable geographical  range,  a  space  of 
some  fifty  degrees,  intervemng  between  the 
most  easterly  and  westerly  of  them.  Owing 
to  the  extensive  range  of  these  islands, 
there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  manners  and  customs  of  these  na- 
tives, and  even  between  their  form  and 
complexion.  We  will  therefore  take  as  ex- 
amples some  of  the  easterly,  central,  and 
western  islands. 

The  most  easterly  of  the  group  are  those 
which  are  called  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert 
Islands,  the  former  being  those  of  the  north 
and  the  latter  those  of  the  south.  They  are 
Bometimes  divided  into  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Islands,  the  former  being  the 
Radick  and  the  latter  the  Ralick  chain,  each 
eroup  comprising  about  fifteoa  or  sixtcon 
tslands. 


These  islands  are  all  low  in  the  water, 
being  mostly  of  coralline  structure,  so  that 
they  are  not  visible  from  any  great  distance. 
In  consequence  of  their  lownefes,  they  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  voyagers 
until  1788,  when  they  were  discovered  by 
Marshall  and  Gilbertj  after  whom  they  were 
named.  As  is  usual  in  coral  islands,  the  soil 
is  but  shallow,  having  been  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  thrown 
on  the  coral  reefs  by  the  waves.  The  veg- 
etation is  therefore  scanty,  and  is  mostly 
confined  to  bananas,  cocoa-nut  trees,  bread- 
fruit—  all  of  which  thrive  best  on  a  low 
situation  near  water. 

As  a  sample  of  the  Marshall  Islanders,  I 
give  a  portrait  of  a  man  and  woman  of  Bo- 
manzoff  Island,  on  the  next  page.  They 
are  a  rather  fine  race,  taller  than  the  gen- 
erality of  the  Caroline  Islanders,  and  possess 
tolerably  good  features.  They  use  the  tattoo 
with  some  profusion,  both  sexes  appearing 
to  be  equally  addicted  to  it.  They  arc  better 
clothed  than  many  Polynesians,  the  men 
wearing  a  short  mat  round  their  waists,  and 
the  women  being  clad  in  a  very  fine  and 
neatly-niivde  mat,  falling  nearly  to  the  feet 
The  hair  is  long,  and  naturally  curling,  and 
is  worn  long  by  both  sexes.  Earrings  are 
in  great  request,  and  some  of  them,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  aie 
enormously  large. 

From  thestructure  of  the  island,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  present  inhabitants  are  pot 
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aborigines,  but  came  from  other  islands  at 
no  very  remote  period.  They  have  kept  up 
tlie  nautical  spirit  to  which  they  owe  their 
presence  on  the  island,  and  make  long  voya- 
ges fi'om  one  island  to  another.  Their 
canoes  are  well  made,  and  are  built  of 
bread-fruit  wood. 

BoKNABi  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  these  islands,  bein"  about 
seventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  having 
a  siifflcieut  variety  of  soil  to  be  very  fertile. 
Instead  of  being  as  low-lying  as  some  of 
tliese  islands,  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  shoot- 
ing up  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  surrounded  by  flat  coral  reefs. 

In  consequence  of  this  structure,  it  affords 
excellent  harborage,  and  has  become  a  great 
place  of  resort  for  whaling  vessels.  Like 
some  parts  of  America  within  the  same 
zone,  and  having  a  somewhat  similar  con- 
tour, the  island  is  a  very  wet  one,  so  that 
the  c  inibined  heat  and  moisture  produce  a 
wonilerful  fertility  of  vegetation.  Even  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  island,  the  fresh 
water  nourishes  various  trees  and  shrubs, 
wliilo  on  the  coast  the  mangrove,  which 
delights  in  salt  water,  absolutely  grows  into 
the  sea,  and,  by  its  interlacing  roots  and 
branches  forms  a  barrier  which  cannot  be 
penetrated  except  through  the  apertures 
made  by  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  creeks. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  fair  average 
stature,  the  men  being  about  five  feet  eight 
inclies  high,  while  the  women  are  much 
shorter.  They  are,  however,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  not  stumpy  or  clumsy,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  with  the  women  ofuncivil- 
ized  races. 

Like  the  Romanzofi"  Islanders,  they  tattoo 
themselves  liberally,  and  both  sexes  wear 
their  black  hair  very  Ion",  keeping  it  well 
oiled  and  carefully  dressecl,  and,  in  the  case 
of  people  of  rank,  adorning  it  with  wreaths 
of  flowers.  They  have  the  same  odd  passion 
for  turmeric  which  is  found  in  the  Polyne- 
sian races  generally,  anointing  themselves 
profusely  with  it,  and  thereby  converting 
tlieir  naturally  pleasing  copper  color  into  a 
repulsive  yellow. 

The  men  dress  themselves  very  carefully, 
a  Bornabi  man  of  fashion  spending  a  vast 
amount  of  time  on  his  costume.  He  must 
not  exhibit  a  vestige  of  hair  on  his  face,  but 
must  painfully  pluck  out  each  individual 
hair  by  means  of  forceps  made  of  a  couple 
of  cockle-shells,  or  a  piece  of  tortoise-shell 
bent  double.  He  must  wear  at  least  six 
aprons,  one  over  the  other.  These  aprons 
are  made  of  strips  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf 
bleached  white  ana  about  two  feet  in  length. 
He  must  have  round  his  waist  a  belt  or  sash 
made  of  banana  fibre,  and  dyed  scarlet  aud 


yellow.  He  must  have  his  necklaces,  hia 
head-band,  and  his  scarlet  tassels  in  his 
ears;  and  he  finishes  off  his  costume  by  a 
sort  of  parasol  or  sunshade  made  of  leaves, 
which  he  ties  round  his  head  so  as  to  pre- 
serve ihe  face  from  the  sun. 

This  elaborate  toilet  must  be  made  sev- 
eral times  daily,  as  every  native  bathes,  oils, 
and  paints  his  skin  yellow  at  least  three 
times  every  day.  The  dress  of  the  women 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  men, 
except  that,  in  lieu  of  the  series  of  apron 
fringes  they  wear  bark  cloth  fastened  round 
the  waist  and  reaching  to  the  knee. 

In  architecture  the  people  of  Bornabi  are 
superior  to  the  generality  of  Polynesians. 
Like  the  Marquesans,  they  begin  by  build- 
ing a  platform  of  stones,  some  four  or  five 
feet  in  height,  and  upon  this  they  erect  the 
framework  of  the  edifice.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  upright  timbers  are  filled  in  with 
wicker-work,  in  which  are  left  certain  ap'^r- 
tures  that  answer  the  purpose  of  windows. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  the  same  kind  of 
wicker-work,  except  a  small  space  in  the 
centre,  in  which  the  fireplace  is  made.  The 
roof  is  thatched  neatly  with  pandanus  leaves. 
In  all  these  particulars  there  is  little  distinc- 
tion between  the  architecture  of  Bornabi 
and  that  of  many  other  islands.  The  chief 
point  of  difference  lies,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  the  timbers  are  squared,  and  that, 
instead  of  bein»  merely  lashed  together, 
thev  are  fastened  by  tenon  and  mortise. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  superiority  of 
their  architecture,  more  especially  in  the 
sjjuaring  of  beams  and  the  use  of  the  mor- 
tise, is  due  not  so  much  to  themselves  as  to 
the  remembrance  of  buildings  erected  by 
white  men  several  centuries  ago.  Near  one 
of  the  harbors  are  some  ruined  buildings, 
which  are  evidently  not  of  savage  architec- 
ture. They  are  built  of  cut  stones,  which 
have  been  imported  from  some  other  coun- 
try, and  are  arranged  in  streets,  looking  as 
if  they  had  formed  a  portion  of  a  fortifica- 
tion. It  has  been  conjectured  that  these 
buildings  were  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
buccaneers,  who  used,  some  centuries  ago, 
to  range  these  seas,  and  would  have  found 
such  a  harbor  and  fort  invaluable  to  them. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bornabi  iieep  almost  entirely  to  the  coast, 
and  never  visit  the  interior.  It  is  certain 
that  the  cultivated  grounds  only  extend  for 
a  very  little  distance  inland,  and,  as  all  the 
energy  of  these  islanders  naturally  takes  a 
seaward  direction,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  natives  speak  truth  when  they  say  that 
they  have  never  even  visited  the  centre  of 
their  island. 
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The  westernmost  group  of  the  Carolines 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pelew  or  Pal- 
lou  Islands.  Tliey  were  discovered,  in  1543, 
by  Villabolos,  but  have  been  made  known 
to  us  principally  by  means  of  Captain  H. 
Wilson,  who  was  wrecked  there  in  1783. 
The  group  consists  of  about  twenty  small 
islands,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  reef. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  a  dark  copper  color, 
well  made,  tall,  and  remarkable  for  their 
stately  gait.  They  employ  the  tattoo  in 
rather  a  curious  manner,  pricking  the  pat- 
terns thickly  on  their  legs  from  the  ankles 
to  a  few  inches  above  the  knees,  so  that  they 
look  as  if  their  legs  were  darker  in  color 
than  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  They  are 
cleanly  in  their  habits,  bathing  frequently, 
and  rubbing  themselves  with  cocoa-nut  oil, 
so  as  to  give  a  soft  and  glossy  appearance  to 
the  skin. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  fine  and  black,  and 
is  worn  long  by  both  sexes,  being  rolled  up 
in  a  peculiar  fasliion  close  to  the  back  of  the 
head.  That  of  the  face  and  chin  is  mostly 
removed,  being  plucked  out  by  tweezers, 
only  a  few  men,  remarkable  for  the  strength 
and  thickness  it'  their  beards,  allowing  them 
to  grow.  The  men  wear  no  clothing,  not 
even  the  king  himself  having  the  least  ves- 
tige of  raiment,  the  tattoo  bemg  supposed  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  dress. 

So  unacquainted  with  real  clothing  were 
they  when  Captain  Wilson  visited  them, 
that  they  were  utterly  perplexed  at  the  gar- 
ments of  the  white  men,  lifting  up  the  naps 
of  the  coats,  pinching  the  sleeves,  and  then 
comparing  them  with  their  own  naked  limbs, 
evidently  fancying  that  these  mysterious 
objects  were  the  skin  peculiar  to  the  white 
man.  They  also  took  the  blue  veins  on  the 
seamen's  wrists  for  lines  of  tattooing,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
arm,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  blue 
lines  were  continued  beyond  the  wrist. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  absence  of  dress 
the  deportment  of  the  sexes  toward  eacli 
other  is  perfectly  modest.  For  example, 
the  men  and  women  will  not  bathe  at  the 
same  spot,  nor  even  go  near  a  bathing-place 
of  the  opposite  sex  unless  it  be  deserted.  If 
a  man  is  forced  to  pass  near  a  women's  bath- 
ing-place, he  is  obliged,  when  he  comes 
iwithin  a  stipulated  distance,  to  give  a  loud 
■shout;  and,  if  it  be  answered  by  a  female 
voice,  he  must  either  pass  by  a  circuitous 
route,  or  turn  back  and  wait  until  the  women 
iave  left  the  spot. 

Their  features  are  tolerably  good,  the  nose 
rather  prominent,  and  the  mouth  moder- 
ately large.  They  would  look  a  tolerably 
handsome  people  but  for  their  custom  of 
chewing  the  betel-nut,  which  stains  the 
mouth  red  and  the  teeth  black.  The  chiefs 
auU  ail  Ihc  priucipai  men  are  so  devoted  to 


the  betel  that  they  always  carry  with  them 
a  little  basket  containing  the  nuts,  and  a 
small  bamboo  vessel  in  which  they  keep  the 
quicklime  which  is  mixed  with  the  betel 
when  chewed. 

Although  they  care  nothing  for  dress,  and 
comparatively  little  for  ornament,  the  very 
great  chiefs  wear  one  decoration  which  is 
prized  ))y  them  much  as  is  the  Garter  in 
England,  or  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Si)ain, 
This  is  a  bone  bracelet,  worn  on  the  left 
wrist  and  denoting  the  very  highest  rank 
next  to  that  of  the  king  himself.  Those  who 
are  privileged  to  wear  it  are  called  Eupaeks, 
and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the  rank  is 
not  necessarily  heretlitary,  but  is  conferred 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 
■  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  distinctions  of 
rank  should  be  thus  sharoly  defined  among 
a  people  like  the  Pelew  Islanders,  and  that 
"  naked  savages  "  should  have  their  various 
gradations  of  social  position.  That  a  dctinite 
scale  of  rank  should  exist  at  all  is  an  e'i- 
dence  of  some  civilization,  and  that  so  com- 
plete a  system  should  be  found  among  tliese 
islanders  appears  a  perfect  enigma  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
clothing  and  civilization  as  inseparable  con- 
ditions. Yet  here  we  have  the  singular 
fact  that  there  is  a  distinct  division  of  ranks 
into  king,  nobles,  gentry,  and  peasantry; 
and  that,  although  these  i-anks  are  perfectly 
well  defined  and  acknowledged,  not  a  man, 
from  the  almost  despotic  king  to  the  lowest 
subject,  wears  the  slightest  article  of  cloth- 
ing. 

Not  only  are  these  distinctions  jealously 
observed,  but  we  find  also  that  the  nobles 
are  divided  into  several  ranks,  as  is  the  case 
in  civilized  lands,  and  that  the  higlicst  rank 
is  denoted  by  a  symbolical  badge.  This  badjre 
is  conferred  only  by  the  sovereign  himself, 
and  the  investiture  with  the  Rupack's  bone 
is  conducted  with  a  ceremonious  solemnity 
that  denotes  the  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held.  So  deeply  are  the  Rupacks  attached 
to  this  symbol  of  their  rank,  that  a  rebel 
Rupack,  who  had  made  war  against  the 
king,  and  was  taken  alive,  resisted  every 
attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  bracelet,  and 
did  not  part  with  it  until  he  had  sacriticed 
his  life  in  its  defence.  In  shape  the  bone 
bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  open 
jaws  of  a  skate,  and  is  probably  made  on 
that  model. 

The  mode  of  investiture  is  a  very  ceremo- 
nious one,  and  is  illustrated  on  the  following 
page.  The  Rupacks  are  assembled  together 
in  a  sort  of  chapter  of  their  order,  and  the 
Rupack  elect  is  seated  at  a  little  distance 
from  them.  The  king,  or  a  Rupack  ap- 
pointed by  him,  then  takes  the  bracelet,  and 
directs  the  candidate  to  throw  a  stone  as  far 
as  he  can.    This  is  done  in  order  to  aseer- 
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tain  which  hand  he  habitually  uses,  so  that 
if  he  be  a  right-handed  man  the  bracelet 
gn.^s  on  the  left  wrist,  and  if  a  left-handed 
man  on  the  right  wrist. 

A  string  is  then  tied  to  each  finger  of  the 
haiif'.;  the  strings  are  passed  through  the 
bracelet,  which,  together  with  the  hand,  is 
pif  ntifuily  anointed  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  The 
p.incipal  Unpack  then  places  himself  behind 
;iio  candidate,  and  holds  him  tlrinly  by  the 
sinuldiTS,  while  another  hauls  at  the  strings. 
Tlio  king,  in  the  meantime,  squeezes  to- 
gether the  fingers  of  the  hand,  and  by  de- 
grees draws  the  bracelet  firmly  on  the  wrist 
He  then  makes  a  speech  to  the  ncwRupack 
telling  him  to  polish  the  bracelet  daily,  and 
keep  it  bright;  never  to  sufter  its  honor  to 
be  tarnished,  and  never  to  part  from  it  but 
with  his  life. 

Captain  Wilson,  who  waa  himself  invested 
with  the  liiipack's  bone,  writes  thus  of  tlie 
ceremony  and  its  object:  — "This  mark  of 
distinction  is  given  and  received  in  these 
regions  as  a  reward  of  valor  and  fidelity 
and  hold  out  as  the  prize  of  merit.  ' 

"In  this  light  such  public  honors  were 
originally  considered,  and  still  ought  to  be 
so,  m  every  state,  from  Pelew  to  Britain. 
And  while  they  continue  to  be  thus  re- 
garded they  will  operate  on  the  human  pas- 
sions—excite emulation,  inspire  courage 
prorante  virtue,  and  challenge  respect.  The 
decoration,  indeed,  derives  all  its  splendor 
from  the  combined  ideas  of  the  mind  whilst 
viewing  it;  and  the  imagination  is  equaliy 
impressed  with  the  same  sentiment,  whether 
the  badge  of  honor  bo  a  strip  of  velvet  tied 
round  the  knee,  a  tuft  of  riband  and  a  cross 
danjgliiig  at  the  button-hole,  a  star  em- 
broidered on  the  coat,  or  a  bone  upon  the 
arm.'  ^ 

Ho  might  have  added  that  the  intrinsic 
value  ot  the  decoration  bears  no  comparison 
with  the  honor  which  it  denotes,  and  that 
the  bone  of  the  naked  Pelew  Islander,  the 
laurel  or  parsley  crown  of  the  ancient  war- 
rior, or  the  Victoria  Cross  of  the  modern 
Hero,  are  alike  valueless  and  priceless.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  king  does  not  wear  the 
bone,  so  that  he  has  no  external  sign  to  dis- 
tiiigmsh  him  from  the  meanest  peasant. 

liie  Pelew  Islanders  arc  not  a  very  war- 
like people,  and  their  weapons  are,  there- 
tore,  simple  and  few.    '^hey  have  two  kinds 

0  spears,  one  used  as  a  missile,  and  the 
other  as  a  pike.  The  missile  spear  is  thrown 
pya  very  remarkable  instrument,  remind- 
u?  the  observer  of  the  Australian  wumme- 

Mli,  or  throw-stick. 

(JJ  f°"^'^H.°^  "^  P'®^^  «f  ^«Ofl  ^^out  two 
ee   in  length  anrf  having  a  notch  at  one 

^nn.  vvnen  the  warrior  wishes  to  throw  his 
pear,  he  places  the  butt  in  the  notch  of  the 
irowing-stick,  .and  with  his  left  hand  bends 

1  .T^**•''J•'^'"*'oo  shaft  until  it  is  nearly 

lnn«o;r'„'   iVr    ""'"  °'  "ic  Icu  nand  is  tUea 
loosed,  and  the  spear  projects  itself  to  a  con- 


siderable distance  by  means  of  its  own  elas- 
ticity. To  an  European  nothing  can  be 
more  awkward  than  this  mode  of  throwing 
the  spear;  but  the  Pelew  Islanders  can  send 
the  weapon  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
aim  it  well  besides. 

Even  without  the  aid  of  the  throwlng- 
stick,  they  are  no  mean  adepts  at  hurling 
the  spear.  When  Lee  Boo,  the  son  of  the 
king,  was  at  Canton,  some  gentlemen  who 
were  skilled  in  spear  throwing  asked  him  to 
exhibit  tlie  manner  in  which  his  own  people 
managed  the  weapon.  He  took  the  spear, 
and,  not  thinking  that  it  was  to  be  thrown, 
merely  quivered  and  poised  it  according  to 
the  usual  preliminaries.  He  was  then  re- 
quested to  throw  it  at  a  gauze  cage,  with  a 
bird  painted  on  it  The  cage  was  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  gentlemen  could  seldom 
strike  it.  Lee  Boo,  however,  took  up  the 
spear  carelessly,  poised  it  for  a  moment, 
hurled  it,  and  not  only  hit  the  cage,  but 
struck  the  bird  through  the  head. 

The  Rupacks  mostly  carry  swords  and 
daggers.  The  former  are  made  of  a  very 
heavy  wood,  and  nearly  three  feet  in  length. 
They  are  inlaid  with  pieces  of  white  shell 
and  are  strong  and  heavy  enough  to  kill  a 
man  with  a  single  blow.  The  daggers  are 
made  of  the  tail-bone  of  the  sting-ray,  and 
when  not  in  use,  are  carried  in  a  sheatli 


made  of  a  single  joint  of  bamboo,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  the  small  knives  of  Borneo. 

Land  battles  are  seldom  fought  in  these 
islailds,  the  natives  trusting  chiefly  to  their 
canoes,  which  are  of  large  size  and  well 
built.  Their  hulls  are  cut  out  of  tree 
trunks,  and  then  are  carved,  painted,  and 
inlaid  with  the  patient  care  which  distin- 
guishes savage  art.  When  the  king  goes 
out  m  state,  the  canoes  are  further  adorned 
with  bunches  of  shells,  strung  on  cords  and 
hung  to  the  bows  and  stern-posts.  The 
out-rigger  is  used,  and  the  sails  are  of  the 
latino  form.  Despite,  however,  of  the 
care  bestowed  upon  their  vessels,  the  Pelew 
Islanders  are  not  good  sailors,  and  seldom 
venture  outside  the  chain  of  reefs  which  en- 
circle their  group  of  islands.  Even  within  it 
when  the  sea  ran  at  all  high,  they  would  not 
venture  into  their  canoes. 

In  consequence  of  their  mode  of  fighting 
the  capture  of  an  enemy's  canoe  is  thought 
of  much  more  consequence  than  the  slaugh- 
ter of  his  soldiers,  and  is  looked  upon  much 
in  the  same  light  as  we  consider  the  capture 
of  an  enemy's  gun  or  flag.  Therefore  when 
one  party  finds  that  the  battle  is  going 
against  them,  they  turn  their  canoes  land- 
ward, and  drive  them  ashore  with  all  their 
might,  and,  if  possible,  drag  them  so  hi^h 
on  the  beach  that  they  cannot  be  fioated 
without  exposing  the  mvaders  to  almost 
certain  death. 

The  principal  tool  used  in  matincr  tha 
canoe  is  the  adze,  or  axe.  In  form'  the 
weapon  is  almost  identical  with  the  Polyne- 
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Bian  adzes  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed in  tliis  work.  The  blade  is  made  of 
the  thick  and  strong  shell  of  the  giaut  clam, 
and  the  mo»t  curious  point  of  the  instru- 
ment is  that  the  head  revolves  in  a  groove, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  adze  or  an  axe 
at  pleasure.  The  Dyak  boat  builder  has  a 
precisely  similar  instrunient,  as  will  bo  seen 
in  the  course  of  a  few  pages. 

Their  smaller  tools  and  implements — 
such  as  stone  knives,  comb,  and  string  — 
they  carry  in  the  basket  which  holds  their 
betel ;  and  as  they  have  no  dress,  and  conse- 
quently no  pockets,  a  man  never  walks  to 
any  distance  from  his  home  without  carry- 
ing the  biUiket  with  him. 

The  architecture  of  the  Pelew  Islanders 
is  very  good.  The  houses  are  raised  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground  by  means  of 
stone  posts,  upon  which  are  Liid  the  beams 
which  support  the  flooring  and  side-posts. 
The  walls  are  made  uf  thick  mattin";,  which 
extends  from  post  to  post,  and  the  floors  are 
generally  of  plank,  having  an  inch  or  so  of 
space  between  the  boards.  Sometimes  they 
are  made  of  split  bamboos,  which  become 
polished  and  very  slippery  by  the  constant 
tread  of  naked  feet. 

Each  house  has  in  the  centre  its  fireplace, 
sunk  lower  than  the  flooring,  and  formed  of 
stones  and  earth.  The  fire  is  kopt  burning 
all  night,  not  for  the  purpose  of  warmth,  but 
that  the  smoke  may  nil  the  house,  and  drive 
away  mosquitoes.  When  the  house  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  employed  for  the  general  Qse, 
there  are  two  fireplaces,  one  at  each  end. 
Along  the  sides  ol  the  house  are  arranged 
certain  apertures  which  answer  equally  the 
purposes  of  windows  or  doors,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  sliding  shutters,  by  which  they 
can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  Each  of  these 
apertures  is  furnished  with  stepping  stones, 
by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  can  en- 
ter or  leave  the  house  without  having  to 
clamber  from  the  ground  to  the  raised  floor. 
The  large  houses  are  employed  for  public 
uses,  the  coimcils  being  held  in  front  of 
them,  or  the  people  assembling  in  them  for 
social  talk,  in  which  the  women  bear  their 
full  share.  Some  of  these  houses  are  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  length. 

Being  a  cleanly  people,  the  Pelew  Island- 
ers keep  their  houses  neatly  swept,  the 
broom  being  a  bundle  of  cocoa-nut  husks 
tied  together.  The  vessels  which  contain 
fresh  water  are  simply  joints  of  the  bamboo, 
the  open  ends  of  which  are  furnished  with  a 
sort  of  spout  or  lip,  by  means  of  which  the 
water  can  be  poured  without  danger  of 
being  spilt. 

The  cooking  vessels  are  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  arc  mostly  of  an  oval  shape.  They 
are  not,  however,  very  good  potters,  their 

Eots  and  pans  being  rather  fragile,  and  so 
adly  burnt  that  the  natives  dare  not  put 
them  at  once  on  the  firSi  but  set  them 
first  at  a  little  diataace,  and,  aa  they  become 


warmer,  bring  them  nearer,  turning  thetn 
continually,  so  as  to  heat  each  part  equally. 

When  Captain  Wilson  was  at  the  Pelew 
Islands,  the  king  had  a  vessel  of  which  he 
was  very  proud.  It  was  carved  out  of  a 
block  ot  wood,  plentifully  inlaid  with  pieces 
of  white  shell,  and,  when  the  cover  was 
upon  it,  formed  a  tolerably  fair  representa- 
tion of  a  bird.  This  vessel  held  about  nine 
gallons,  and  on  occasions  of  great  cere- 
mony, was  brought  out  and  fillecf  with  sweet 
drink  for  the  use  of  the  king  and  his  Ku- 
packs. 

Of  the  amusements  of  the  Pelew  Island- 
ers Captain  Wilson  says  little,  and  gives  but 
a  brief  description  of  the  very  odd  dance  in 
which  they  delight.  This  description  will 
be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
illustration  on  the  1105th  page.  "  In  the 
evening  our  people  were  entertained  with  a 
dance  of  the  warriors,  who  were  jusi  then 
returned,  which  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — 

"  The  dancers  have  a  quantity  of  plantain 
leaves  brought  to  them,  which  they  split 
and  shiver  into  the  form  of  ribands.  These 
they  twine  and  fix  round  their  heads,  wrists, 
waists,  ankles,  and  knees;  and  the  leaves 
being  of  a  yellowish  hue,  so  prepared,  have 
not  an  inelegant  efl'ect  when  applied  to  their 
dark  copper  skin.  They  make  also  bunches 
or  tassels  of  the  same,  which  they  hold  in 
their  bands. 

"  When  drawn  out,  they  form  themselves 
into  circles  of  two  or  three  deep,  one 
within  another.  In  general,  an  elderly  man 
amongst  them  begins  in  a  very  solemn  tone 
something  like  a  song,  or  long  sentence  — 
for  our  countrymen  could  not  discriminate 
which  it  was  —  and  when  he  comes  to  a 
pause,  or  what  we  should  call  the  end  of  a 
stanza,  a  chorus  is  struck  up,  and  the 
dancers  all  join  in  concert,  still  continuing 
their  flgure. 

"  Their  dancing  does  not  so  much  consist 
in  capering  or  agility  as  in  a  particular 
method  they  have  of  balancing  themselves, 
and  this  frequently  very  low  sideways,  sing- 
ing together  all  the  while;  during  which 
they  will  flatten  their  circles,  so  as  to  bring 
themselves  face  to  face  to  each  other,  lift- 
ing up  the  tassels  they  hold  in  their  hands, 
and  giving  them  a  clashing  or  tremulous 
motion.  After  this  there  will  be  a  sudden 
pause,  and  an  exclamation  from  every  one 
of '  Weel  I '  Then  a  new  sentence  or  stanza 
is  repeated,  and  danced  to  as  before,  and  the 
same  ceremony  continued  till  every  man 
who  is  engaged  in  the  dance  has  in  his  turn 
had  his  repetition  and  chorus." 

As  far  aa  was  ascertained  by  Captain  Wil- 
son, the  Pelew  Islanders  have  some  notions 
of  religion,  and  certainly  believed  in  a  life 
after  death.  They  had  several  supersti- 
tions, one  of  which  was  that  the  wood  of  a 
certain  tree  was  unlucky, and  always  brought 
harm  wherever  it  was  used.    W  hen  Captain 
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Wilson  wfis  building  his  new  vessel,  he  used 
some  planks  of  th's  tree,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  king,    iblm  Thulle,  who  begged 
him  to  remove  tl.em.    Captain  Wilson  ex- 
plained  to  him  that  as  in  his  own  country 
my  kind  of  suitable  wood  was  employed  for 
ship  building  without  producing  disastrous 
results,  the  same  impunity  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  Pcle w  Islands.   As  it  happened 
shortly  after  the  obnoxious  planks  had  been 
inserted,  one  of  the  carpenters  fell  tVom  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  hurt  himself  severely 
thus  conlirming  the  natives  in  their  belief  ' 
Tiioir  funeral  ceremonies  are  very  short 
and  simple,  and  even  in  one  instance  wit- 
nessed by  Captoin  Wilson,  when  the  son  of 
the  principal  chief  was  buried,  tliere  was 
scarcely  any  ceremony.     The   corpse  was 
wrapped  up  in  mats,  and  borne  by  four  men 
on  a  bier,  no  men  except  the  actual  bearers 
attending.    A  number  of  women  followed 
the  bier,  and  poured  out  loud  lamentations 
as  they  walked.    When  they  arrived  at  the 
place  of  burial,  the  body  was  laid  in   the 
grave,  and  tlie  earth  immediately  filled  in 
by  the  four  bearers,  while  the  women  knelt 
round,    and    renewed    their    lamentations, 
marking  as  if  they  would  tear  up  the  body 
from  the  ground.  "' 

Next  day,  however,  Raa  Kook,  the  father ' 
of  the  deceased,  went  to  the  burial-place 
and  performed  a  curious  ceremony.  He 
took  two  old  cocoa-nuts  (young  nuts  bein<T 
always  gathered  for  consumption)  and  some 
red  ochre,  with  which  he  drew  transverse 
stripes  across  the  nuts.  He  then  laid  the 
painted  nuts  by  his  side,  and  repeated,  in  an 
iindortone,  some  words  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  an  incantation  or  prayer  of  some 


kind.  A  bundle  of  betel  leaves  was  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  whole  were  then 
delivered  to  un  old  woman,  who  went  with 
them  toward  the  grave;  but  the  precise  ter- 
mination of  the  ceremony  was  not  ascer- 
tained. 

On  page  1107  mention  was  made  of  Lee 
Hoo.  As  this  young  man  was  the  first  Pelew 
Islander  who  ever  visited  England,  and  was 
besides  a  very  remarkable  character,  I  will 
conclude  this  account  with  a  short  memoir 
of  him, 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  king,  Abba 
Thulle,  who  was  no  common  man,  and  well 
deserving  of  the  power  which  he  held.    He 
possessed  great  energy,  wonderful  liberality 
of  mind,  and  an  innate  nobility  of  disposi- 
tion.   The  visit  of  the  white  men   taught 
him    their  infinite   superiority,  and  when 
Captain  Wilson  had  built  his  new  ship,  and 
was  about  to  start,  Abba  Thulle  begged  him 
to  take  Lee  Boo  to  England,  to  have  him 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  to 
send  him  back  again  so  that  he  might  be  the 
teacher  of  his  future  people.    The  request 
was    granted,  and  Lee   Boo  accompanied 
Captain  Wilson  to  England,  where  he  lived 
for  five  months,  winning  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  all  whom  he  met,  by  his  intelli- 
gent, modest,  and  affectionate  nature.    Un- 
fortunately for  his  father's  hopes,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  small-pox,  of  which  he  died,  his 
last  wish  being  that  all  presents  that  been 
given  him  should  be  sent  to  his  father.    He 
i'"i  on.?ec.  27,  1784,  and  was  buried  in 
Itotherhithe    Church,   where,  a  tomb   was 
erected  to  hia  memory  by  the  India  Com^ 
pany. 
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With  the  exception  of  Australia,  wliich  may 
take  rank  as  .1  continent,  Bokneo  is  tlie 
largest  island  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  in 
the  tropics,  the  equator  passing  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  it,  and  forms  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  ArchipeL-igo. 

Until  late  years,  scarcely  anything  was 


Ilindooism  found  among  them,  such  ns 
stone-shaped  bulls  and  other  stone  utonsils, 
and  the  refusal  among  them  to  toucli  tlie 
iiesh  of  cattle  or  deer  —  and  so  particular  are 
they  that  they  will  fine  a  man  for  even 
spilling  the  blood  of  these  animals  on  tiicir 
premises;  the  name  of  their  deity  being  Ju- 


known  of  Borneo;  but  since  the  late  Sir  James   wata  —  these  testifying  points  supi)ort  a  fair 


Brooke  accomplished  his  wonderful  series  of 
exploits  .against  the  piratical  tribes  that  in- 
fested the  co.ast  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  and  destroyed  all  commerce,  the 
country  has  been  toler.ably  explored,  and 
the  m.-inners  .and  customs  of  its  inli.abitants 
investigated.  Following  the  pl.an  on  which 
this  work  has  been  formed,  we  will  only 
concern  ourselves  about  the  natives  of  Bor- 
neo who  live  to  a  degree  the  life  of  savages, 
and  only  ]iossess  that  amount  of  civilization 
which  is  comp<atible  with  savage  existence. 

PuTTiXG  aside  the  Malay  Mahometans 
who  h.ave  settled  in  Borneo,  we  may  roughly 
divide  the  native  tribes  into  the  Land  and 
Sea  Dyaks.  The  former  of  these  divisions 
seldom  go  to  sea,  either  for  piracy  or  trade, 
and  in  this  respect  are  very  different  from 
the  Sea  Dyaks,  whoso  existence  is  essentially 
a  np.val  one. 

Mr.  Brooke  believes  that  the  Land  Dy.aks 
have  emigrated  from  a  country  in  which 
they  would  be  brought  in  contact  with  Ilin- 
dnnir-m,  ir-nsmuch  as  they  possess  siinury 
relics  of  that  religion.    "The  remains  of 
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conjecture  that  they  nuist  have  gained  a  lair 
notion  of  Hindoo  worshij)  from  people 
coming  into  the  Kapuas  Kiver  from  the 
isl.and  of  J.ava,  which  is  only  distant  from 
some  of  the  outstretcliing  points  of  Borneo 
two  hundred  miles,  and  fair  winds  generally 
prev.ail  between." 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Broolce 
mentions  that  the  expression,  "  in  the  days 
of  the  Hindoos,"  was  formerly  emjiloyed 
when  any  ancient  d.ate  was  signified.  There 
are  .about  nine  or  ten  branches  of  the  Land 
Dyaks,  each  of  which  branches  is  divided 
into  a  considerable  number  of  tribes.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  the  names  .and  descri])tion 
of  the  individual  tribes  on  account  of  their 
fluctuating  character.  The  people  are  con- 
tinually shifting  their  place  in  search  of  new 
lands  for  cultivation,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  qn.arrel  with  each  other,  fight,  are  dis- 
persed, and  thus  form  new  tribes  in  the  spots 
on  which  they  settle. 

It  is  thought  that  their  number  does  not 
exceed  forty  thousand,  many  tribes  of  which 
have  never  been  nera"  tlic  .sea. 

Next  come  the  Sea  Dyaks,  a  fairer,  a  finer, 
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«n(l  a  moro  interesting  people.  Tlioy  are 
about  tlireo  times  as  numerous  as  tlio  Land 
Dviikrt,  and  are  at  tlio  present  day  mneh 
what  t  he  old  sea-Icings  were  in  days  gone  by 
Thoy  are  essentially  a  nation  of  rovers  liv- 
iii!,'  by  piracy,  and  carrying  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  ahoniinablo  practice  of  head- 
liiiiitiiig,  of  which  we  shall  see  something  in 
the  course  of  a  few  pagiis. 

Tlmy  (ire  taller  tlian  the  Land  Dyaks,  who 
seliioni  exceed  live  feet  six  inches  in  hei<'ht 
mill  much  fairer  in  complexion.  The  skin 
ot'thc  Land  Dyak  is  brown,whcreas  that  of  the 
Sea  Dyak  is  many  shades  lighter,  and  has 
been  coini)ared  to  the  color  of  a  new  saddle 
—  a  hue  which  admirably  suits  the  well- 
(liiveloped  forms  of  these  people.  They  are 
very  proud  of  tlioir  complexion,  an(f  the 
women  are  fond  of  an  excuse  for  throwing 
ofl"  the  jackets  which  they  wear,  in  order  to 
exhibit  their  smooth  satiny  skins,  polished 
and  shilling  as  if  of  new  bronze. 

Tiieir  various  customs  in  peace  and  war 
will  ho  described  in  their  proper  jilaces,  and 
^yo  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with 
their  am>earancc  and  dress. 

The  Dyaks,  as  a  rule,  are  nearly  beardless 
and  have  a  cast  of  countenance  which  mi>dit 
almost  bo  called  effeminate.  OccasionaTlv 
however,  a  man  does  possess  a  few  hairs  on 
his  upper  hp,  of  which  he  is  inordinately 
proud,  and  one  or  two  instances  have  been 
known  where  a  man  has  possessed  a  well- 
developed  beard. 

Tattooing  is  practised  among  many  of  the 
tribes,  and  prevails  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
civilization,  those  who  are  furthest  from 
civilization  being  most  profusely  tattooed 
and  those  who  are  brought  in  contact  with 
It  having  almost  entirely  abandoned  the 
practice.  The  men  of  some  tribes  are  nearly 
covered  y..;-  tattooed  patterns,  while  those 
of  other  tribes  have  stars  on  their  breasts 
and  armlets  and  bracelets  on  their  le<Ts  and 
arms.  The  Kanowit  Dyaks,  who  belSng  to 
he  great  Malanau  tribe,  are  tattooed  from 
the  breast  to  the  knees  with  a  pattern  that 
has  the  effect  of  scale  armor,  and  many  of 
them  tattoo  their  chins  and  chests  so  as  to 
ook  as  if  they  had  real  beards  and  mous- 
taches. The  tattoo  of  the  women  is  often 
inore  elaborate  than  that  of  the  men,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
hca  Dyaks  do  not  use  the  tattoo.  They  have 
an  idea  that  it  is  a  sign  of  cowardice,  and  are 
very  much  surprised  that  English  sailors 
whose  courage  they  can  but  respect,  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  tattooed  with  the 
anchors,  true  lovers'  knots,  ships  in  full  sail 
entwined  initials,  and  other  figures  with 
hich  a  British  sailor  loves  to  disfigure 
nmselt.  In  consequence  of  this  feeling  n?any 
\erbal  skirinishes  have  been  waged  between 
the  hea  Dyaks  and  the  English  seamen. 
J-ne  tribes  among  whom  tattooin?  rcp,."he= 
ila  gi-eatest  development  are"  mostly  those 


of  the  Malaccan  division,  «uch  as  the  Ka- 
nowits,  who  arc  mightily  desiiised  by  tlie 
regular  Land  and  Sea  Dyaks,  and  are  only 
tolerated  by  them  as  being  the  means  of 
adordlng  a  constant  suimly  of  licads. 

The  Dyaks  are  e.xccetlingly  fertile  in  their 
invention  of  ear  ornaments.  Most  savages 
content  themselves  with  making  one  liole  la 
the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  often  enlarge  it  so 
that  a  man's  hand  could  be  passed  through 
the  orifice.  J  Jut  the  Dyaks  go  mucli  further 
m  their  ideas  of  adornment. 

In  common  with  other  savages,  they  make 
an  enormous  hole  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  in- 
crease it  by  inserting  a  series  of  gradually 
enlarged  plugs,  and  drag  it  down  as  far  as 
the  shoulder  by  hanging  leaden  weights  to 
It.  But  they  also  bore  a  series  of  holes  nil 
round  the  edge  of  the  ear,  and  fill  them  with 
various  ornaments.  The  favorite  plan  is,  to 
have  a  series  of  brass  rings,  and  to  inserf; 
thom  in  the  holes  of  the  ear,  the  smallest 
being  at  the  top,  and  the  lowest,  which  is 
larije  enough  to  bo  a  bracelet,  at  the  bottom. 
This  decoration  prevails  chiefly  among  the 
Sea  Dyaks,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  proverb 
which  warns  the  hearer  to  beware  of  a  man 
who  wears  many  earrings. 

Often  the  Dyaks  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  wearing  rings  in  their  ears, 
but  fill  the  apertures  with  such  a  miscellany 
of  objects  that  they  have  been  described  as 
"chatelaines,"  rather  than  earrings.  One 
young  man,  the  son  of  a  chief,  wore  only 
one  largo  ring  in  each  ear,  but  ft-om  this 
rin^  depended  a  number  of  brass  chains,  to 
which  were  suspended  various  ornaments, 
lo  one  ear  were  thus  hung  two  boar's  tusks 
one  alligator's  tooth,  part  of  a  hornbill's 
beak,  three  small  brass  rings,  and  two  little 

Many  of  the  men  wear  one  large  earring 
in  the  lobe,  and  bore  a  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  ear,  through  which  is  passed  a  canine 
tooth  of  the  tiger-cat. 

These  ornaments  are  only  worn  when 
the  Dyak  puts  on  his  dress  of  ceremony, 
and  at  other  times  the  holes  in  the  ears  ai-e 
kept  from  closing  by  plugs  of  wood.  And 
as  the  effect  of  the  brass  is  always  to  cause 
ulcerating  sores,  the  ordinary  appearance  of 
a  Dyak  s  oars  is  not  very  pleasing.  Some 
of  them  have  a  curious  fashion  of  borin<» 
one  hole  at  the  top  of  the  ear  and  another 
at  the  bottom,  and  tying  to  it  a  brass  plate, 
to  which  are  suspended  the  jinglint^  orna- 
ments of  which  these  savages  are  so  fond. 

The  Dyaks  are  so  fully  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  nature  is  meant  to  be  improved 
by  art,  that  they  cannot  even  allow  their 
teeth  to  retain  their  natural  shape  and  color. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  men  file  their  front 
teeth  into  sharp  points,  while  others  im- 
prove upon  nature  still  farther  by  scoopin* 
out  the  front  face  of  each  tooth  and  render- 

IHj;  it  CuuCavC. 

Having  thus  rendered  the  shape  of  the 
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tooth  an  nnlike  its  natural  form  ns  possible, 
the  iHsxt  i)r(M!o«s  is  ovldontly  to  chniiKv  the 
color  OH  completely  as  tlie  Hhapu,  uud  to 
turn  thfiii  from  white  to  hlaclv.  The  habit 
of  Ijt'tcl-entlng  has  much  to  do  with  t!ie 
darkening  of  the  teeth,  bnt  besides,  there 
Is  a  mode  by  wliieh  tlio  Dyaks  delll)erately 
Btnin  llieir  teotli  l)lack.  Tlie  method  l)y 
whieli  tlio  dye  is  produced  and  applied  ih 
well  told  l)y  Mr.  Boyle,  in  his  "Adventures 
among  the  Dyaks  ";  — 

"  We  made  inquiries  about  the  means 
employed  for  blackening  the  teoth,  a  cus- 
tom which  is  universal  in  the  far  Ea^tt.  The 
old  medicine  man  was  linally  i)er8uaded  to 
show  us  the  process,  and  very  curious  it 
appeared. 

"  He  produced  from  his  stores  a  piece  of 
dry  wooti  of  the  kind  calh^d  sinka:  this  was 
set  on  flro,  and  held  over  the  blade  of  a 
parang  (or  sword),  on  whicli  a  few  drojjs 
of  water  had  l)een  poured.  As  the  stick 
blazed,  a  black  sap  ooztnl  from  it,  and 
dropped  upon  the  metal,  where  it  mingled 
Avith  the  water,  and  in  a  few  moments 
formed  a  pool  of  thick,  jetty  Viquu].  With 
this  the  teoth  are  stained  in  childhood,  and 
one  application,  wo  are  told,  will  surtlco  to 
preserve  them  black  for  ever,  nor  are  there 
any  means  of  removing  the  color. 

"  The  process  seems  peculiar,  because  the 
wood  from  which  exuded  the  sap  appears  to 
be  as  dry  as  dust,  and  because  the  dye  will 
not  nflbct  any  substance  exce])t  the  teeth, 
not  even  bone  or  horn.  This  is  the  more 
curious  since  some  of  the  Malays  file  the 
enamel  carefully  from  their  teeth  before 
applying  the  sinka.  Many,  indeed,  file 
them  to  a  point  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  as  do 
some  of  the  Dyak  tribes."  The  reader  will 
remember  that  several  of  the  West  African 
tribes  file  their  teeth  in  like  manner. 

Illustration  No.  2,  on  the  llOlst  page, 
represents  two  Dyak  warriors,  one  in  full 
costume,  and  the  other  a  Dusum  Dyak  in 
ordinary  dress.  The  former  of  these  men 
carries  in  his  right  hand  the  sumpitan,  with 
its  spear  head,  and  the  other  rests  on  his 
wooden  shield  covered  with  tufts  of  human 
hair.  His  paran^^-ihlang  or  war  sword  is  on 
his  left  side,  with  its  tufts  of  human  hair 
depending  from  the  handle.  His  ankles, 
legs,  and  arms  are  covered  with  multitudes 
of  brass  rings,  lie  wears  a  sort  of  jacket 
formed  from  the  skin  of  the  orang-outan,  and 
on  his  head  is  a  kind  of  coronal  made  from 
the  feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant  This 
figure  is  taken  from  a  photograph. 

The  next  figure  represents  a  man  in  ordi- 
nary costume.  He  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 
Dusums,  who  live  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Borneo,  and  who  wear  less  clothing  than 
any  of  the  tribes  of  the  island,  their  whole 
dress  consisting  of  the  chawat  and  a  num- 
ber of  large  metal  rings  round  their  necks 
and  hips.  The  Dusum  warriors  wear  their 
liuir  ioag,  mcrciy  bound  with  a  piece  of 


cotton  cloth,  and  their  upeari!  rt,>  m  simple 
an  their  clothing,  being  nothing  more  tluu,  ^ 
metal  head  lashed  to  a  shaft  ot  bamboo. 
.  Ill  order  to  sliow  at  a  glance  tlie  appear- 
ance of  various  tribes  of  HorneaUM,  two 
more  Dyaks  are  represented  in  the  (^ngrnv. 
i.ng  No.  1  on  the  tollowing  page.  The  left. 
Iiaud  figure  represents  an  lllinoan  pirnte 
These  men  are  found  at  Tampassook  or 
Tampasuk  as  the  iinnio  is  sometimeH  siicit 
a  place  on  the  north-western  coast  of  iJor- 
neo,  not  very  much  above  the  island  of 
Labium. 

The  Illinoans  possess  many  large  and  for- 
midalilo  war  boats,  which  are  armed  in  (ho 
bows  with  a  very  long  gun,  and  have,  alter 
the  fashion  of  Uornean  boats,  an  upper 
deck,  which  serves  as  a  platform  for  the 
combatants  and  a  shelter  for  the  rowers 
who  sit  beneath.  There  is  a  small  cabin 
astern  for  the  cajitain,  about  Ihe  size  of  a 
dog  kennel,  but  the  boats  have  no  other 
sleeping  accommodation. 

The  paddles  witli  which  the  rowers  propel 
the  vessel  are  shaped  rather  curiously,  look- 
ing at  a  <iistance  like  mere  sticks  w'itli  flat 
di.scs  of  wood  fastened  to  their  ends.  The 
boats  are  steered  by  an  oar  rudder  at  the 
stiirboard  side  of  the  stern,  and  each  is 
ftirnisbed  with  a  mast  and  huge  sail,  which 
can  be  raised  in  a  few  minutes,  and  striicK 
in  almost  as  many  seconds.  Although  the 
Illinoans  are  wealthy  tribes,  and  possess 
quantities  of  fire-arms,  they  are  rather  afraid 
to  use  these  weapons,  and  trust  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sjiear  and  parang. 

The  Illinoans  were  instrumental  in  the 
murder  of  two  native  chiefs  who  were 
friendly  to  the  English,  and  who  had  been 
suspected  of  aiding  the  cession  of  Labuan. 
One  of  them,  named  Bud-ruddeen,  a  man  of 
celebrity  as  a  warrior,  did  not  fall  unavenged. 
When  the  enemy  approached,  he  retired  to 
his  house,  together  with  his  favorite  wife 
and  his  sister,  neither  of  whom  Svould  leave 
him.  By  the  aid  of  his  followers,  he  fouglit 
desperately  to  the  very  last,  until  nearly  all 
his  men  were  killed,  and  he  himself  was 
dangerously  wounded. 

He  then  retired  with  his  wife  and  sister 
into  an  inner  chamber,  while  the  enemy 
crowded  into  the  house  in  search  of  him, 
and  then,  firing  his  pistol  into  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder  which  he  had  placed  there  in 
readiness,  blew  to  pieces  himself,  his  two 
relatives,  and  his  enemies. 

The  other  figure  representjs  a  Saghai 
Dyak. 

This  tribe  lives  on  the  south-eastern  const 
of  Borneo,  and  Is  remarkable  for  the  superb 
costumes  of  the  men,  who  have  about  them 
an  air  of  barbaric  'splendor,  which  they  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  displaying.  Wearing, 
in  common  with  all  Dyaka,  the  chawat  or 
waist  cloth,  they  take  a  pride  in  adorning 
themselves  with  short  tunics  made  of  tiger 
or  leopard  skin,  or  rich  and  embroidered 
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cloth;  while  on  their  heads  they  wear  -nag- 
nificeiit  caps  made  of  monkey-skin,  and 
decorated  with  the  beautiful  feathers  of  the 
Argus  pheasant,  two  of  the  largest  feathers 
being  placed  so  that  one  droops  over  each 
ear.  AH  these  Dyaks  have  a  very  singular 
profile,  in  consequence  of  their  habit  of  liling 
the  teeth  and  so  reducing  their  bulk,  those 
"who  have  concave  teeth  presenting  the  most 
cnrlDUS  outline. 

Comparatively  slight  and  feeble  as  the 
Dyaks  look  by  the  side  of  the  stalwart  and 
muscular  European,  their  strength  is  really 
wonderful,  and  enables  thera  to  perform 
tasks  vehich  the  powerful  white  man  could 
not  by  any  possibility  achieve.  On  a  jour- 
ney, when  an  European  has  fallen  from 
sheer  fatigue,  a  Dyak  has  taken  the  burden 
with  which  the  fallen  man  was  laden,  and 
added  it  to  his  own,  without  seeming  to  dis- 
play .any  particular  sense  of  having  increased 
his  own  Labor;  and  when  the  stranger,  in 
spite  of  the  relief,  has  lain  down  in  absolute 
inability  to  move,  a  little  wiry  Dyak  h.as 
picked  him  up,  put  him  on  his  back,  and 
proceeded  on  his  journey  with  perfect 
ease. 

The  Dyaks  are  in  the  habit  of  crossing 
the  swamps  with  which  Borneo  abounds  by 
means  of  primitive  bridges,  called  batangs. 
These  are  the  very  simplest  form  in  which 
the  principle  of  the  bridge  can  be  carried 
out.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  obtain  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  a  batang,  he  can  do  so  easily 
enough.  Two  bamboo  poles  are  driven  into 
the  ground  so  as  to  cross  one  another  near 
the  top,  like  an  X  with  the  lower  limbs 
much  developed.  They  are  then  lashed  to- 
gether at  the  intersection,  just  like  the  sup- 
ports between  which  a  modern  rope  dancer 
stretches  his  cord.  At  about  thirty  feet 
distance,  another  pair  of  poles  are  fixed  in  a 
similar  way,  and  a  horizontal  bamboo  laid 
upon  them. 

In  fact,  the  whole  apparatus  looks  just  like 
a  rope  dancer's  apparatus,  a  bamboo  taking 
the  place  of  the  rope.  Beyond  the  second 
supiiorts  others  are  added  and  connected  by 
horizontal  bamboos  as  far  as  the  marsh  ex- 
tends; and  so  fond  are  the  natives  of  these 
very  primitive  bridges  that  they  will  make 
them  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  extend 
them  over  gorges  of  terrible  depth. 

To  tread  these  extraordinary  bridges  is  a 
task  that  would  tax  the  powers  .of  a  profes- 
sional rope  dancer,  and  yet  a  Dyak  has  been 
known  to  take  a  heavy  white  man  on  his 
back,  and  carry  him  a  mile  or  more  over 
these  slippery  batangs,  when,  in  many 
places,  a  false  step  would  be  certain  destruc- 
tion for  both.  lie  does  not  acorn  at  all  fa- 
tigued by  this  extraordinarv  fi^at  of  muscu- 
lar power,  but  rather  has  "a  sort  of  boyish 
exultation  in  his  strength,  and  a  decided 
delight  that  he  is  able  at  all  events  in  one 
respect  to  prove  himself  the  snrso.rif.r  n''  ihr. 
White  man",  whom  he  regards  with  the  most 


profound  respect  as  a  being  of  vBupematural 
wisdom  and  power. 

The  Dyaks  are  able,  in  some  astonishing 
manner,  to  penetrate  with  comparative  ease 
through  jungles  which  are  absolutely  imper- 
vious to  Europeans.     One  of  those  men, 
while  on  the  march  with  some  English  sol- 
diers, exhibited  his  strength  in  a  very  unex- 
pected manner.    The  path  was  a  terrible 
one,  all  up  and  down  steep  and  slippery 
hills,  so  that  the  Chinese  coolies  who  accom- 
panied the  party  first  threw  away  their  rice 
and  lastly  sat  down  and  wept  like  children.' 
Ihe  English  sergeant,  a  veteran,  accustomed 
to  hard  marching  both  in  China  and  India 
broke  down  at  the  first  hill,  and  declared  his 
inability  to  move  another  step  under  the 
load  which  he  carried,    Mr,  Brooke  who 
was  m  command  of  the  party,  asked  one  of 
the  Dyaks  to  carrv  the  sergeant's  burden 
and  promised  him"  an  additional  piece  of 
tobacco. 

The  man  was  delighted  with  the  proposal 
and  accepted  it.  He  was  already  carrving 
food  for  three  weeks,  his  whole  store  o{ 
clothes,  one  twelve-pound  shot,  two  twelve- 
pound  cartridges,  a  double-barrelled  gtm  a 
hundred  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  and  his 
own  heavy  sword  and  spear.  Such  a  load  as 
this,  which  would  be  almost  too  great  even 
for  a  man  walking  on  good  roads,  seemed  a 
mere  trifle  to  the  agile  Dyak,  who  went 
lightly  and  easily  up  and  down  paths  which 
the  foreigners  could  hardly  traverse  even 
without  having  to  v'arry  anything  except 
their  own  weiglit. 

So  little,  indeed,  was  he  incommoded,  that 
he  strapped  the  whole  of  the  sergeant's  kit 
on  his  back,  and  walked  off  as  easily  as  if 
the  whole  load  were  but  a  feather  weight. 
No  one  who  has  not  .actually  traversed 
those  paths  can  form  an  idoa  of  the  miseries 
attending  the  journey.  The  paths  them- 
selves are  bad  enough,  but,  in  addition  to 
the  terribly  severe  labor  of  walking,  the 
traveller  has  to  endure  mosquitoes,  sand- 
flies, intense  heat  at  mid-day,  and  intense 
cold  at  night,  thirst,  wfit,  and  every  imagin- 
able discomfort. 

Yet  the  native  seems  quite  easy  in  the 
journey,  and  gets  over  the  ground  in  a 
manner  that  is  absolutely  exasperating  to 
the  Europeans  who  accompany  him.  He  is 
able  to  push  his  way  through  prickly  thick- 
ets and  morasses  in  a  way  which  seems  al- 
most impenetrable.  Indeed,  he  says  him- 
self that  it  is  impenetrable,  and  'thsjt.  he 
achieves  these  feats  by  means  of  c^in 
charms  which  he  carries  about  with  him.  On 
one  occasion  it  happened  that  at  the  end  6f 
a  hard  five  hours'  journey,  a  number  of 
sketching  materials  and  other  necessaries 
had  been  forgotten,  and  a  Dvak  was  sent  to 
the  boats  to  fetch  them,  being  ))roinised  a 
pocket-knife_  for  his  trouble.  Ho  started 
about  t:\v  r.3i.  and  arrived  witli  the  par- 
cels before  sunset,  having  thus,  in  addition 
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to  his  first  journey  with  the  travellers,  and 
the  heavy  piucols  which  he  had  to  carry, 
twice  traversed  the  distance  which  had  oc- 
cupied them  five  hours  in  the  transit. 

Wlicn  questioned  about  the  manner  in 
which  he  peiforraed  the  journey,  ho  said 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  virtues  of  a  charm 
which  lie  carried,  and  which  ho  produced. 
It  was  a  small  misshapen  lioi'n,  which  he 
said  that  he  had  cut  from  the  head  of  an 
antelope,  and  that  its  fellow  horn  was  brass. 
Ho  further  offered  to  sell  it  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars, averring  that  its  powers  were  unfail- 
ing, and  that  even  any  one  who  borrowed  it 
was  able  to  traverse  the  country  at  the 
same  speed  which  he  had  exhibited. 

Q''he  ordinary  dress  of  the  men  is  simple 
enough,  consisting  merely  of  the  "  chawat," 
or  slight  sti'ip  of  cloth,  which  is  twisted 
round  the  loins  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
end  fifills  in  front  and  the  other  behind.  The 
chawat  is  often  very  gaily  colored.  Some- 
times the  Dyak  wears  a  sai'ong,  or  short 
petticoat  of  cotton  cloth,  which  reaches  from 
the  waist  to  a  little  above  the  knees.  It  is 
simply  a  strip  of  cloth,  with  the  two  ends 
sewed  together,  and  is  almost  large  enough 
to  encircle  two  ordinary  men.  When  it  is 
put  on  the  wearer  steps  into  it,  draws  it 
up  to  his  waist,  pulls  it  out  in  front  as  far  as 
it  will  go  and  then  doubles  back  the  fold  and 
turns  the  edges  inward,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  held  tight  in  its  place,  while  the 
folds  caused  by  its  large  diameter  allow 
the  limbs  full  pl.ay. 

One  of  these  chawats  in  my  collection  is 
woven  in  a  sort  of  plaid  pattern,  the  ground 
hue  beino;  a  bright  and  rather  peculiar  rod, 
and  the  cross-lines  Ijeing  nearly  white.  The 
texture  is  rather  coarse,  and  the  whole  frb- 
ric  has  a  stillhess  which  is  characteristic  of 
native  fabrics  made  of  this  material. 

Those  young  men  who  arc  proud  of  their 
personal  appearance,  and  are  able  to  afford 
the  expense  do  not  content  themselves  with 
the  plain  chawat,  but  adorn  it  with  all 
kinds  of  strange  decorations.  One  of  these 
young  dandies  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
Boyle;  — " The  young  man  did  not  dress  in 
Mi;ilay  trousers  like  liis  father,  probably  be- 
cause one  pair  alone  of  sudi  articles  existed 
in  the  house;  but  his  chawat  was  parti-col- 
ored, and  his  ornaments  numerous.  He 
was  about  live  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
very  fair  complexioned,  and  his  face,  though 
Tartar  like  in  character,  had  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression. From  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles, 
both  his  arms  were  covered  with  rings  of 
brass,  and  above  the  joint  were  two  broad 
armlets  of  snowy  shells,  which  contrasted 
admirably  with  his  yellow-brown  skin. 

"  But  the  marvel  and  glory  of  liis  array 
hung  bohliul.  To  the  end  of  his  chawat  was 
attached  a  long  network  of  agate  beads  and 
bugles,  wjiich  jingled  merrily  whenever  he 
moved.  Round  his  neck  were  strings  of 
bright  beads,  and  his  knees  were  encircled  i 


by  brazen  wire.  A  profusion  of  dried  scalps 
fluttered  from  the  parang  by  his  side ;  and  in 
walking  before  us  through  the  sunny  glades 
of  the  jungle,  his  brazen  gauntlet  flashmg  in 
the  light,  and  his  beads  of  agate  tinkling  be- 
hind, lie  presented  the  very  ideal  of  a  bar- 
baric dandy." 

One  chief,  desii'ous  of  outdoing  his  fel- 
lows, had  taken  a  gong  and  beaten  it  out' 
into  a  belt  of  solid  metal  a  foot  in  width.  In 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  value 
which  the  Dyaks  set  upon  gongs,  this  belt 
was  a  mark  of  wealth  which  no  one  could 
venture  to  challenge.  Beside  the  chawat, 
the  well-to-do  man  wears  a  sort  of  shawl 
mantle,  much  like  a  Scotch  plaid,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  disposed  after  as  many  dift'erent 
fashions.  They  display  great  taste  in  the 
graceful  folds  which  they  give  to  it,  and 
seem  to  take  a  pride  in  the  variety  which 
they  can  produce  by  the  different  modes  of 
folding  this  simple  garment. 

The  women  dress  in  a  manner  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  men;  but,  in  lieu  of  the 
sarong,  they  mostly  wear  a  rather  longer 
petticoat,  called  a  bedang.  When  obliged 
to  go  out  in  the  sun,  they  also  wear  a  jacket, 
without  sleeves  and  open  in  front;  but  as 
this  jacket  hides  the  glossy  brown  skin  on 
whicii  they  pride  themselves,  they  generally 
lay  it  aside  when  in  the  house. 

In  youth  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
slender  and  graceful  forms;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, after  a  woman  has  passed  the  age  of 
twenty,  she  l)egins  to  deteriorate,  and  at 
thirty  is  an  old  woman.  The  face  is  pleas- 
ing in  expression,  despite  of  the  artificial 
means  whereby  the  women  do  their  best  to 
make  themselves  hideous.  The  eyes  are 
black,  clear,  and  expressive,  and  the  lashes 
singularly  long.  The  nose  is  rather  dis- 
posed to  turn  upward  than  downward,  and 
the  mouth  is  terribly  disfigured  with  the 
continual  chc'\  ing  of  betel  and  tlie  mode  in 
which  the  teeth  are  filed  and  blackened. 

The  chief  point  in  a  Dyak  woman's  beauty 
is  her  hair,  which  is  black,  wonderfully 
thick,  and  shining,  and  so  long  that  when 
allowed  to  How  over  the  back  it  nearly 
touches  the  j.TOund.  Of  this  ornament  the 
women  are  inordinately  vain,  and,  when  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  are  fond  of  flinging 
their  sliinin','  tresses  from  side  to  side  hy 
coquettish  tossings  of  the  head.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  fever  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  Borneo  has  the  effect  of 
bi-inging  off  all  the  hair,  so  that  many  a 
young  girl  is  thus  deprived  of  her  chief  or- 
nament. 

The  womt!n  belonging  to  some  of  the 
tribqs  wear  a  most  singular  bodice,  con.- 
nosed  of  bark  and  bamboo,  and  kept  together 
by  successive  rings  of  brass  wire,  which  form 
a  strong  and  weighty  bodice,  to  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  attached  the  bedang,  or  pet- 
ticoat. 
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Mr.  Boyle  seems  to  have  taken  a  stronK 
aversion  to  tliese  bodices.    "  When  a  Dyak 
lover  attempts  to  pass  a  tender  arm  round 
his  sweetheart's  waist,  instead  of  the  soft 
flesh,  hb  finds  himsela  clasping  a  cuiraes  of 
sohd  metal.    Nor  is  this  all;  for  fashion  or- 
dains that  the  Dyak  heiress  shall  invest  her 
available  means  in   the  purchase  of  Ion" 
gauntlets  of  twisted  brass  wire,  reaching 
from  the  knuckles  to  the  elbow;  and  if  in 
her  turn,  she  encircles  her  lover's  neck  with  a 
responsive  arm,  the  wretched  man  finds  him- 
selt  clasped  by  a  horrible  fetter,  which  draws  a 
little  bit  of  his  flesh  between  each  of  its 
links,  and  pinches  him  fearfully.    For  these 
reasons,  caresses  are   not  common  amon<^ 
Dvak  lovers;  after  all,  perhaps,  they  are  only 
a  habit.  •' 

"But,  apart  from  their  inconvenience. 
these  brazen  ornaments  arc  decidedly  tasteful 
and  pretty.  The  ordinary  color  of  a  Dyak 
girl,  when  she  docs  not  stain  her  body  with 
turmeric,  is  a  dull  brownish  yellow  and 
the  sparkling  brass  rings  are  a  great  relief 
to  this  complexion.  They  are  not  removed 
at  night,  nor,  in  fact,  during  the  wearer's 
lifetime,  unless  she  outgrow  them." 

More  than  once  the  possession  of  these 
strange  ornaments  has  proved  fatal  to  the 
wearer,  the  woman  having  fallen  overboard 
from  a  canoe,  and  drowned  by  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  her  brass  ornaments.  In 
some  parts  of  Borneo  the  girls  are  not  con- 
tent with  their  brass  bodices,  bracelets,  and 
anklets,  but  must  needs  encircle  their 
throats  with  the  same  material.  They  take 
a  long  piece  of  stout  brass  wire,  and  twist  it 
spirally  round  their  necks,  so  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  coil  rests  on  the  shoulders,  and 
the  upper  part  comes  just  under  the  chin 
causing  tiie  wearer  to  hold  her  head  upright' 
and  having  a  most  inelegant  and  awkwlird 
eliect. 

The  Kayan  women  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  a  peculiar  bead  which  is  of  several  colors 
looking  as  if  it  were  a  black  bead  into  which 
pieces  of  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  gray  ma- 
teruvl  had  been  carefully  let.  A  rich  woman 
jviu  sometimes  wear  several  strings  of  such 
beads  just  above  the  hips.  The  different 
strings  are  connected  with  each  other  so  as 
to  lorm  a  single  ornament.  For  one  such 
hip-lacc  (as  Mr.  St.  John  calls  it)  a  woman 
Dm  given  property  equal  to  thirty-five  pounds 
ot  our  money;  and  the  same  woman  had 
several  others  for  which  she  had  given 
carcely  less,  together  with  a  great  numSer  of 
inferior  value. 

The  Kayan  women  carry  the  tattoo  to  a 
great  extent,  and  follow  exactly  the  same 
pian  as  the  Samoan  warriors,  t.  c.  bein<' 
completely  tattooed  from  the  waist  to  the 

mlnf  A^  '^""^  ^'''■y  f""''  «f  this  orna- 
ment, and  are  apt  to  wear  their  dress  open 
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quite  sufficient  dress,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
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tance    they   really  look 
wearing  short  trousers. 

Aa  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Sea 
Dyaks  do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  for  the  tattoo, 
and  in  this  respect  the  women  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  tlie  men.  They  are,  however 
equally  fond  of  ornament  with  their  sisters 
of  the  laud,  and  adorn  themselves  with 
most  scrupulous  care  on  festive  occasions. 
Mr.  Boyle  gives  an  animated  description  of 
tlie  gala-dress  worn  by  the  Saibas  Dyak 
girls  and  women  during  a  great  feast  given 
by  the  chief. 

"Meanwhile  the  female  portion  of  the 
community  had   been  preparing  for  their 
part  in  the  proceedings.    At  this  moment 
they  came  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 
and  the  stalely  magnificence  of  their  appear- 
ance showed  that  time  and  labor  had  not 
been  spared  in  arraying  themselves  for  this 
great  occasion.    From  the  neck  to  the  hips 
tliey  were  covered  over  with  large   agate 
beads;  string  of  them  was  heaped  on  strin" 
till  many  of  the  women  were  cuirassed  an 
inch  thick  in  solid  stone  before  and  behind. 
"  Upon  their  heads  was  placed  a  piece  of 
bead-embroidered  cloth,  in  which  were  ar- 
ranged thin  skewers  of  painted  wood  about 
five  inches  long:  there  were  about  twenty 
of  these  bits  of  wood  disposed  about  their 
heads,  and  each  was  attached  to  the  other 
by  strings  of  brilliant  glass  beads.    Five  or 
SIX  of  these  manv-colored  loops  hung  from 
each  skewer,  and  they  were  entwined  into 
a  graceful  network.    The  effect  was  very 
pretty,  though  barbarous,  and  the  solemnity 
of  the  ceremonies  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  stately  uprightness  which   the  women 
were  compelled  to  observe  in  movin*'   on 
peril    of  disarrangement   of  this   delicate 
structure." 

They  also  wear  conical  hats,  made  of  split 
rattan.  These  hats  are  very  light,  and  fast 
for  a  wonderful  time.  A  specimen  was  pre- 
scnted  to  me  by  a  lady  who  had  worn  it 
lor  four  years,  and  had  certainly  not  treated 
It  with  any  consideration.  Yet  it  is  as 
strong  and  good  as  ever,  and  the  colors  are 
aa  fresh  and  bright  as  when  the  hat  was  first 
made.  The  rattan  has  been  split  into  very 
narrow  strips,  and  stained  red,  yellow,'  and 
black,  while  some  of  the  strips  have  had  the 
natural  color  discharged,  so  as  to  make  them 
nearly  white. 

The  hat  is  fixed  on  the  head  by  a  broad 
loop  of  plaited  palm  leaf,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  side.  Hats  made  on  this  principle 
are  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago. 

Among  the  ornaments  which  are  worn  by 
the  Dyaks  are  the  little  bells  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  forming  part  ol 
the  appendages  of  an  earring.  These  or- 
naments called  "  garunongs,'"  and  mostly 
worn  by  the  women  on  the  edcea  of  tha 
bedang  or  petticoat,  are  almost  exactly  like 
our  hawk-bells,  being  nothing  more  tbaa 
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little  hollow  spheres  of  brass  or  bronze 
about  the  size  of  a  boy's  playing  marble, 
with  a  small  metal  ball  in  the  interior  by 
way  of  a  clapper,  and  a  moderately  wide 
slit  at  the  bottom.  To  some  of  the  bells 
the  remarkable  beads  are  attached.  These 
bells  keep  up  a  musical  chime  or  jingle  as 
the  wearer  walks,  and  are  therefore  used  in 
dances  and  on  great  occasions. 

The  general  treatment  of  the  Dyak  women 
is  good.  They  certainly  have  to  work  hard, 
but  so  have  their  husbands,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  they  are  not  the  abject  slaves 
such  as  are  too  often  found  among  savage 
nations,  but  maintain  their  share  of  influence 
in  the  family,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of 
assisting  themselves  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires it.  They  are  accustomed  to  work  in 
tlie  fields,  and  the  universal  chopping-knife 
or  parang  is  seldom  out  of  their  hands. 
The  constant  use  of  this  weapon  hardens 
their  hands  and  often  deforms  the  fingers. 

"When  they  come  home  from  their  work  in 
the  field,  they  have  the  heaviest  portion  of 
their  work  before  them,  their  evening  task 
being  the  husking  and  winnowing  of  the 
rice  for  supper  and  for  the  meals  of  the 
following  day.  The  rice  is  first  pounded  in 
large  troughs  by  means  of  long  and  heavy 
wooden  poles,  which  are  held  perpendicu- 
larly, lifted  up,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  grain,  and,  as  a  rule  each  trough  occu- 
pies three  women,  who  work  for  about  half 
an  hour.  This  pounding  sonarates  the  husk 
from  the  grain,  and  the  next  process  is  to 
winnow  the  rice  by  means  of  a  shovel  and  a 
fan. 

The  evening  meal  is  then  cooked  and 
eaten,  the  children  fed,  the  bronze  dishes 
put  away,  and  then  the  women  can  sit 
quietly  in  the  veranda,  and  eat  their  betel 
in  peace.  Although  this  mode  of  life  seems 
rather  hard,  and  the  husbands  appear  to  be 
acting  harshly  toward  their  partners  in  let- 
ting them  work  in  this  manner  while  they 
sit  in  their  houses,  chew  betel,  and  talk 
over  the  gossip  of  the  day,  there  is  really  a 


very  feir  reciprocity  of  labor.  While  the 
wives  have  been  working  in  the  fields,  the 
husbands  have  been  fishing,  and  in  ao  doinj! 
have  repeatedly  exposed  their  lives  to  dan- 
ger,  the  rollers  being  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  exceedingly  dangerous.  At  Mukah 
as  at  other  places,  the  wives  insist  upon 
bein^  furnished  with  fish  by  their  husbands 
and,  m  case  the  men  should  come  home  un^ 
successful,  the  women  fasten  their  doors 
and  bar  them  out.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the 
marriage  holds  good,  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  seems  to  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  which  is  so  graph!- 
cally  depicted  by  Scott  in  his  "  Antiquary." 

In  order  to  show  the  appearance  of  the 
Dyak  women  in  their  ordinary  and  gala 
costumes,  two  figures  are  introduced  into 
illustration  No.  2  on  page  1113.  One  repre- 
sents a  Dyak  girl  before  arraying  herself  in 
the  mass  of  ornaments  with  which  she  loves 
to  decorate  herself  on  festivals.  She  wears, 
as  usual,  the  bedang,  or  petticoat,  which,  if 
she  be  of  ordinary  condition,  is  made  of 
cotton,  but  if  she  be  rich,  of  silk.  It  is 
twisted  round  the  waist  in  the  manner  prac- 
tised by  the  men,  but,  in  addition,  is  fas- 
tened  to  the  brass  belts  which  surround  her 
waist.  Her  long  glossy  hair  is  flowing  to 
the  full  extent,  before  the  owner  gathers  up 
its  massive  tresses  preparatory  to  adorning 
her  head  with  the  complicated  decorations, 
of  full  dress. 

The  «^ther  figure  represents  her  as  she 
appears  in  all  the  glory  of  full  gala  costume. 
As  far  as  absolute  dress  goes,  she  wears  no 
more  than  she  did  before,  the  only  altera- 
tion being  that  her  bedang  is  the  best  which 
she  has,  and  is  sometimes  beautifully  em- 
broidered. On  her  arms  are  several  thick 
rings  of  brass,  and  the  singularly  uncom- 
fortable brass  gauntlet  extends  from  the 
wrist  to  the  elbow.  Her  neck  and  bust  are 
nearly  covered  with  the  heavy  agate  beads, 
.and  on  her  head  is  the  complicated  cap, 
with  its  curious  arrangement  of  wooden 
spikes  and  glass  beads. 
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We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  Warfare, 
which  forms  perhaps  the  most  important 
branch  of  Dy.ik  histoi-y.  Whether  the  Dy- 
aks  belong  to  the  Land  or  Sea  division,  they 
are  always  warlike,  though  the  latter  are 
fiercer,  perhaps  braver,  and  certainly  more 
enterprising  than  the  former.  In  order  to 
understand  the  system  by  which  they  wage 
war,  we  must  first  examine  their  weapons. 
I  will  take  that  which  is  the  most  character- 
istic; namely,  the  sumpitan,  or  blow  gun. 

We  have  here  a  weapon,  the  like  of  whicl^ 
we  have  not  seen  in  any  country  that  we 
have  hitherto  investigated;  namely,  an  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  missiles  are 
projected  by  means  of  compressed  air.  The 
principle  on  whfch  the  sumpitan  acts  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  fire-arms,  though 
the  propelling  power  is  obtained  in  a  differ- 
ent and  more  simple  manner.  In  factjthe 
sumpitan  is  nothing  but  the  "  pea-shooter  " 
of  boys,  very  much  enlarged,  and  carrying 
an  arrow  instead  oi  a  pea  or  clay  ball. 

This  curious  weapon  is  about  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  not  quite  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  bored  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  a 
task  that  occupies  a  very  long  time,  the 
wood  being  very  hard,  and  the  interior  of 
the  sumpitan  smooth  and  even  polished.  It 
is  not  always  made  of  the  same  wood,  the 
specimens  in  my  own  collection  being  of  dif- 
ferent material,  one  of  very  dark  and  the 

nfhoi*  r\f  «.»»*.  i:y..Ui.  ,,.»»^       mu^  ...»r :>.  ^r 
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equal  thickness  from  end  to  end,  and,  as  it 
generally  has  to  enact  the  part  of  a  spear  as 
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well  as  of  a  sumpitan,  it  is  very  strong  and 
heavy. 

One  of  these  weapons,  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  late  Admiral  Young,  is  of  a 
beautiful  colored  wood,  and  is  beautifully 
inlaid,  both  at  the  butt  and  the  point,  with 
metal.  The  last  few  inches  of  the  butt  are 
entirii'y  made  of  metal,  the  weight  of  whicli 
causes  t;he  weapon  to  balance  itself  easily 
when  held  to  the  lips.  The  pattern  of  the 
inlaying  may  be  seen  in  fig.  1,  of  the  illus- 
tration entitled  "  Sumpitans,"  on  the  1122nd 
pa^e. 

The  other  sumpitan,  fig.  2,  is  of  a  very- 
dark,  almost  black  wood,  which  is  brightly 
jiolished  on  the  exterior  as  well  as  in  the 
interior,  and  is  not  inlaid.  The  butt,  how- 
ever, is  encased  with  brass  for  five  inches, 
the  brass  being  very  thick  and  heavy  at  the 
end,  and  deeply  ridged,  so  as  to  look  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  as  if  it  were  a  spiral  brass  wire 
coiled  round  the  butt  of  the  sumpitan. 

At  the  tip  of  this  weapon  is  a  spear  head, 
very  thick,  broad,  and  strong,  sharply  edged 
and  pointed,  and  decorated  with  (Migravod 
patterns  after  the  manner  employed  by 
byak  smiths.  It  is  firmly  bound  "to  the 
sumpitan  by  brass  wire  or  rattan,  and  is  an 
exact  analogue  of  the  bayonet,  the  spear 
head  being  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
weapon,  and  not  interfering  with  the  flight 
of  the  missile.  The  bore  of  the  weapon  is 
very  small,  sot  tjuitc  liuu  an  incli  in  uiaiiie- 
ter,  and  it  is  realjy  wonderful  that  the  maker 
could  contrive  to  hollow  it  with  the  perfect 
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precision  which  is  necessary  for  the  accurate 
flight  of  the  arrow. 

We  next  come  tq  the  missile  which  is  pro- 
jected through  the  sumpitan.  This  is  a  very 
tiny  arrow,  made  of  the  thorn  of  the  sago 
palm,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long, 
equally  thick  from  base  to  point,  and  not 
thicker  than  a  large  steel  knitting-needle. 
In  order  to  make  it  lit  the  bore  so  that  it 
can  be  propelled  by  the  breath,  it  is  fur- 
nished at  the  butt  with  a  conical  piece  of 
Eith  or  soft  wood,  so  that  it  exactly  tits  the 
ore.  In  some  ol  the  arrows,  the  cone  is 
hollow,  and  a  few  of  them  are  furnished 
with  wing-like  appendages  along  the  shaft. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  solid  cone  is  in  most 
general  use. 

These  arrows  are  so  small  that  the  wound 
which  they  inflict  is  in  itself  insignificant, 
and  would  not  be  sufficient  to  kill  any  ani- 
mal larger  tlian  a  rat.  Thev  are,  however, 
converted  into  weapons  of  the  most  formi- 
dable character  by  being  smeared  at  the  tip 
with  poison  obtained  from  the  upas-tree. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  of  the  many 
tales  that  are  told  of  this  tree  —  how  that  it 

Eoisons  the  country  for  a  mile  round,  and 
ow  that  the  deadly  juice  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  condemned  criminals, 
who  earn  their  pardon  in  case  they  can 
bring  oflF  a  bottle  of  the  juice.  Even  in 
more  recent  days  the  upas-tree  has  not  lost 
all  its  legends,  and  many  persons  still  be- 
lieve that  actual  contact  with  the  tree  or  its 
leaves  produces  a  sensation  of  faintness. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  neither  is 
the  actual  juice  of  the  tree  so  deadly  as  is 
supposed. 

A  wound  made  by  an  arrow  poisoned  with 
upas  juice  is  sure  to  be  fatal,  provided  that 
the  poison  be  quite  fresh;  but  it  loses  its 
power  very  rapidly,  and  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  two  hours  it  is  use- 
less, and  must  be  renewed.  When  fresh,  it 
is  fatal  in  a  very  short  time,  as  was  found  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  led  an  attack  on  the  Kan- 
owit  Dyaks  in  1859.  Ho  lost  thirty  men  in 
the  attack,  every  one  of  them  being  killed 
by  the  tiny  sumpit  arrow,  and  not  one  hav- 
ing a  mark  on  him,  except  the  little  wound 
made  by  the  arrow's  point. 

Should  the  poison  have  been  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  wounded  man  has  a  chance  of 
recovery;  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  large 
dose  of  spirits,  sucking  the  wound,  and 
keeping  the  sufferer  continually  in  motion 
will  generally  overcome  the  virulence  of  the 

Eoison.  Indeed,  the  sumpit  arrow  seems  to 
ave  much  the  same  effect  as  the  bite  of  the 
cobra,  and  the  treatment  which  is  efficacious 
for  the  snake  bite  answers  equally  well  for 
the  arrow  wound. 

The  juice  of  the  upas-tree  is  procured 
simply  by  borinj^  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  from 
which  the  juice  issues  in  a  white,  cream-like 
state.  It  IS  received  in  little  flasks  made  of 
bamboo,  which  are  closed  iu  the  most  care- 


ful manner,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  One 
of  these  flasks  in  my  possession  is  five 
inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  One  end  is  naturally  closed  by  a 
knot,  and  the  other  is  sealed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care.  First,  a  plug  of  soft  wood 
has  been  inserted  into  the  end,  after  the 
manner  of  a  cork.  Over  the  plug  a  lump  of 
beeswax  has  been  firmly  kneaded,  and  over 
the  wax  a  piece  of  membrane  has  been  tied 
when  wet.  Although  the  upas  juice  is  wliite 
when  it  first  issues  from  the  tree,  it  speedily 
becomes  black  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  upas-tree  is  called  scientifically  ^jiKa. 
ris  toxicaria,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natuKil 
order  Astocarpece,  the  best  known  species  of 
which  order  is  the  well-known  bread-fruit 
tree.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  produce  a 
white  milky  juice,  which  is  always  acrid  and 
deleterious,  and  in  many  instances  is  ex- 
ceedingly poisonous.  Yet  those  parts  of 
the  plant,  such  as  the  fruit,  in  which  the 
milk  is  replaced  by  sugar  in  the  process  of 
ripening,  are  not  only  harmless,  but  even 
nutritious.  The  tree  grows  to  a  consider- 
able size,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk  has  a 
reddish  hue. 

The  reader  will  at  once  understand  how 
formidable  is  this  weapon.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  dreaded  even  when  the  Dyak  warriors 
are  met  in  open  battle,  and  in  naval  engage- 
ments the  showers  of  poisoned  arrows  that 
are  continually  shot  through  the  port-holes 
render  the  gunners'  task  a  most  unpleasant 
one.  But  the  .sumpitan  is  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  by  land  than  by  sea;  and  when  it  is 
employed  in  bush  warfare,  the  boldest  sol- 
dier shrinks  from  the  encounter.  The  Dvak 
who  wields  it  lies  hidden  in  the  thick  foli- 
age, sure  that,  even  in  case  of  discovery,  he 
can  glide  through  the  tangled  thickets  into 
a  place  of  security.  The  sumpitan  makes 
no  report,  and  jjives  out  no  smoke  as  an  in- 
dication of  its  position,  but  the  deadly  arrow 
.flies  silently  on  its  errand,  and  the  only  inti- 
mation of  the  presence  of  an  adversary  is 
the  slight  tap  with  which  the  arrow  strikes 
its  mark. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  sumpitan  is 
that  its  range  is  a  short  one,  the  light  arrow 
being  seldom  used  at  a  distance  exceeding 
forty  yards,  though  a  man  who  is  accustomea 
to  its  use  can  propel  an  arrow  for  seventy  or 
eighty  yards.  At  this  distance,  however,  it 
is  not  to  be  dreaded,  as  its  force  is  so  ex- 
pended that  it  can  scarcely  break  the  human 
skin.  Some  of  these  arrows  have  their  heads 
made  of  the  barbed  bone  of  the  sting-ray, 
which  snaps  off  at  a  touch,  and  remains  in 
the  wound  if  the  man  tries  to  draw  out  the 
weapon.  Others  have  separate  heads  made 
of  wood,  which  become  detached  as  soon  as 
the  shaft  is  pulled.  The  native  name  of  the 
head  iBJovoing. 

The  Dyak  generally  carries  thirty  or  forty 
of  these  arrows  in  a  nficuliar-shaned  nuiver. 
It  is  made  of  the  ever  useful  bamboo,  and  ii 
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(li.)   PARANO  IHLANO. 
(See  pttfff  1121.) 


(1.)   PAUANO   LAT'-'C. 

(See  page  1123.) 


(2.)    DYAK   SUMPITANS. 
(See  pRj^e  Ule.) 
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furnished  with  an  appendage  by  which  it  can 
be  stuck  into  the  belt  and  carried  at  the  side. 
Tliis  .appendage  is  made  of  hard  wood,  and  is 
lashed  to  the  quiver  by  a  broad  belt  of  rattan 
most  beautifully  plaited.  The  quiver  is 
closed  by  a  conical  wooden  cover,  which  is 
always  secured  by  a  string  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  lost.  Some  of  the  Dyak  quivers  arc 
highly  polished,  covered  with  carvings,  and 
aru  almost  to  be  ranked  with  works  of  art. 
Many  of  these  quivers  have  an  inner  case 
or  liniii.u;  of  dried  skin  or  membrane,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  preserve  the  poison 
of  tha  arrow  as  long  as  possible. 

When  the  Dyak  uses  the  sumpitan,  he 
holds  the  mouthpiece  to  his  lips  between 
tlie  two  first  flu>'ers  of  his  left  hand,  while 
with  his  right  he  supports  and  aims  the 
heavy  weapon,  which  requires  a  strong  as 
well  as  a  practised  man  to  direct  it  steadily. 


[  The  weapon  which  comes  next  in  impor- 
tmce  to  the  sumpitan  is  the  parang  or 
sword,  of  wliich  there  are  several  varieties. 
Thfl  Dyaks  pride  themselves  greatly  on 
their  swords,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
workmanship  is  so  great  that  they  have 
go:)d  reivson  for  pride.  Their  forges  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  some  of  the  tribes  are 
able  not  only  to  forge  their  own  weapons 
but  to  smelt  their  own  iron. 

The  commonest  of  all  the  Dyak  weapons 
is  the  sword  called  parang-latok,  which  is 
carried  by  every  man  and  nearly  every 
woman.  It  is  used  not  only  as  a  sword,  but 
as  an  axe,  and  is  indifferently  employed  for 
cutting  through  the  jungl  or  cutting  down 
the  enemy.  The  shape  of  this  sword  is  very 
peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  from  illustration 
No.  1,  on  the  preceding  page,  which  repre- 
sents a  specimen  in  my  collection. 

The  blade  is  formed  after  a  very  curious 
pattern.  Toward  the  hilt  it  is  squared,  and 
is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  square  bar  of  steel 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width.  From  the  hilt 
to  the  point  the  blade  becomes  gradually 
wider  and  thinner,  so  that  the  broad  point 
two  inches  in  width,  contains  just  tlie 
same  amount  of  metal  as  the  half-indi  square 
hilt.  It  IS  evident  that  the  sword  is  first 
forged  into  a  square  bar  of  equable  size,  and 
IS  then  beaten  out  flatter  and  flatter  toward 
the  pmnt. 
The  illustration  shows  that  the  blade  of 
he  sword  is  bent  at  a  considerable  an^le 
toward  the  hilt.  This  curious  shape,  awk- 
ward as  It  IS  to  an  unaccustomed  hand,  forms 
the  principal  value  of  the  sword.  When 
lie  parang-latok  is  used  for  cutting  down 
branches  or  cLojiping  a  path  through  the 
Jim?le  It  IS  grasped  at  the  squared  portion 
01  the  blade,  and  is  .used  just  as  we  use  the 
common  bill-hook  in  tliis  country.  But 
When  the  object  which  is  to  be  chopped  lies 
«n  uje  ground,  the  parang  Is  iield  by  the 
aanoie,  so  that  the  angular  shape  allows  the 


blafle  to  be  used  with  ftill  force.  It  is  the 
habit  of  holding  the  parang  by  the  squared 
portion  of  the  blade,  that  disfigures  and 
even  deforms  the  fingers  of  the  women, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned  on  page 
1118. 

The  ordinary  parangs  have  no  attempt  at 
ornament  upon  them,  but  those  of  better 
construction  are  covered  with  patterns  en- 
graved upon  the  blade,  of  which  we  shall 
see  some  examples. 

In  war,  this  sword  is  a  most  formidable 
weapon.  It  is  so  heavy,  weighing  on  an 
average  two  pounds,  that  a  blow  from  it  is 
sufficient  to  crush  the  skull  or  break  the 
limb  of  a  mi>n,  and,  even  if  it  had  no  edge,  it 
would  equal  in  etticacy  the  mcrai  of  the  New 
Zealander.  But  the  parang-latok  has  a  very 
sharp  edge,  which  is  kept  in  the  best  order, 
and,  when  a  blow  is  delivered  with  it,  the 
very  form  of  the  weapon  causes  it  to  make 
the  terrible  "  drawing  cut."  the  blade  being 
drawn  through  the  wound  nearly  from  hilt 
to  point.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity, 
the  wounds  made  by  the  parang-latok  are 
very  severe,  and  the  natives  pride  •them- 
selves  greatly  on  the  depth  of  the  wound 
which  they  can  inflict. 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  they  try  their 
skill  is  killing  a  pig  with  a  single  blow  of  a 
parang-latok,  a  good  swordsman  being  able 
to  sever  the  animal  completely,  and  to  drive 
the  point  of  his  weapon  into  the  earth.  If 
the  reader  has  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
sword,  he  will  see  that  to  strike  downward 
at  an  object  so  near  the  ground  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task. 

When  an  English  swordsman  performs 
the  feat  of  severing  a  sheep  at  a  single  blow, 
he  has  several  advantages  which  are  denied 
to  the  Dyak.  In  the  first  place,  the  sheep  is 
already  dead,  so  that  he  can  take  his  aim  in 
qiiiet,  whereas  the  pig  is  alive,  so  that  the 
Dyak  must  aim  his  blow  as  he  can.  Then 
the  sheep  has  been  skinned  and  cleaned,  so 
that  the  sword  has  not  so  much  resistance 
to  overcome.  Lastly,  the  sheep  is  suspended, 
so  that  the  swordsman  can  use  the  most  ef- 
fective blow,  namely,  "  Cut  6,"  i.  e.  a  sweep- 
ing, horizontal  cut  from  left  to  right,  which 
can  be  delivered  with  the  full  swing  of  the 
arm. 

Were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
parang-latok  the  feat  of  severing  a  pig  could 
not  be  accomplished,  but  the  angular  shape 
of  the  blade  and  its  gradually  increasing 
width  combine  the  power  of  the  drawing 
cut  with  the  chopping  force  gained  by  the 
weight  of  the  weapon. 

The  sheath  of  this  parang  is  neatly  made 
of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  neatly  hollowed 
mside  to  receive  the  blade,  and  bound  to- 
gether in  the  most  elaborate  manner  by  a 
senes  of  belts,  twelve  or  fourteen  in  num- 
ber. These  belts  are  made  of  very  narrow 
strips  of  dark  rattan,  and  are  twined  into  an 
endless  four-plait.    In  my  own  specimen, 
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there  are  thirteen  of  these  belts.  Attached 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  sheath  is  the  cord 
by  which  the  weapon  is  Imna  to  the  side. 
This  cord  is  doubled,  is  made  of  scarlet 
and  yellow  cotton  plaited  square,  and  is  or- 
namented at  the  ends  with  two  largo  tassels, 
the  strings  of  which  are  yellow  tipped  with 
scarlet  tutYa. 

The  parang-latok  is  more  a  Malayan  than 
a  Dyak  weapon,  but  it  is  in  favor  with  the 
Dyaks,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  has 
come  into  general  use. 

The  Malays  use  it  in  execution,  ind  are 
able  to  decapitate  a  man  at  a  single  blow, 
the  executioner  standing  at  his  side  and  a 
little  behind  him.  On  one  occasion, an  exe- 
cutioner, who  was  distinguished  for  the  skill 
with  which  ho  wielded  a  very  heavy  parang 
which  ho  possessed,  stood  between  two 
criminals  as  they  knelt  on  the  ground,  and 
with  a  right  and  left  hand  blow  struck  off 
both  their  heads.  The  same  man,  who  was 
one  of  the  police,  being  annoyed  by  the 
howlinw  of  some  dogs  in  the  sireet,  rushed 
out  witli  his  parang,  and  with  one  blow  cut 
in  twa  the  lirst  animal  which  he  met. 

We  now  come  to  another  weapon,  the 
parang-ihlang,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary swords  in  the  world,  and  more 
troublesome  and  even  dangerous  to  stran- 
gers Ihan  can  well  be  conceived.  This  is  a 
smaller,  shorter,  and  lighter  weapon  than 
the  parang-latok.  From  point  to  hilt  it 
measures  nineteen  inches,  and  in  extreme 
breadth  of  blade  is  rather  under  an  inch  and 
a  h.nlf.  It  weighs  ratlier  leas  than  one 
pound  six  ounces,  and  altogetiier  appears  to 
be  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  parang-latok.  We  shall  see,  however, 
that  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  swords- 
man it  is  even  superior  to  that  weapon  on 
account  of  a  strange  pecuHarity  in  construc- 
tion. The  general  shape  of  the  blade  of  the 
Sirang-ililang  can  be  seen  in  illustration 
0.  .3,  on  pnjje  1122.  It  is  very  thick  and 
heavy  toward  the  hilt,  where  it  is  nearly 
squared,  like  the  parang-latok,  but  becomes 
gradually  thinner  toward  tho  point,  which 
is  finished  off  in  a  series  of  Svjooped  patterns 
that  look  at  a  little  distance  as  if  the  sword 
had  been  broken.  The  back  is  quite 
straight,  and  along  it  and  on  either  side  of 
the  blade  is  a  series  of  small  patterns  en- 
graved with  much  neatness  and  freedom  of 
execution. 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
blade  is,  that  instead  of  being  nearly  flat  as 
are  European  aword  blades,  it  is  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other,  as  is 
shown  at  the  section,  fig.  5.  Owing  to  this 
form,  it  can  only  be  used  for  two  cuts,  one 
downward  and  one  upward;  and  if  used  in  the 
wrong  direction,  it  nies  off  at  an  angle,  and 
is  nearly  certain  to  inflict  a  wound  on  the  man 
who  wields  it.    These  swoi'ds  are  made  either 


any  parang  Is  afraid  to  use  it  without  a  car*, 
ful  trial,  lest  ho  should  make  tho  wrong  cut 
with  it,  and  so  wound  himself. 

Small  and  Insignificant  as  this  weapon 
looks,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  the  most 
dreadful  wounds,  the  peculiar  concavity  of 
tho  blado  aiding  it  in  a  most  remarJtable 
manner.  Like  the  parang-latok,  it  is  used 
as  a  chopper  as  well  as  a  sword,  and  in  ex- 
perienced hands  is  a  most  eflTeclive  tool 
One  man.  described  by  Mr.  llrooke,  was  si 
celebrated  swordsman,  and  has  been  known 
to  sever  at  a  single  blow  a  log  of  tolerably 
hard  wood  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg. 

Even  English  officers  have  been  so  much 
impressed  with  tho  value  of  this  weapon 
that  they  have  only  carried  the  regulation 
sword  for  show,  preferring  the  parang-ihlang 
for  uso.  The  Sea  Dyaks,  who  have  been  at 
ready  mentioned  as  essentially  Marriora 
prefer  this  sword  to  any  other  weapon' 
though  the  real  inventors  and  principai 
makers  of  it  are  the  Kayans,  who  belong  to 
tho  Malanau  division  of  the  Land  Dyaks. 
As  a  rule,  the  ordinary  Land  Dyaks  use  the 
parang-ihlang  but  little,  and  when  they  do 
use  it  are  apt  to  hurt  themselves.  Mr. 
Uoyle  mentions  an  instance  where  the 
eldest  son  of  a  chief  had  cut  himself  seriously 
on  both  shins  through  his  incautious  use  of 
this  weapon. 

"  The  finest  parangs,"  writes  Mr.  Iloylo, 
"or  those  esteemed  so,  are  found  in  the 
graves  of  Kayan  warriors,  which  are  conse- 
quently rifled  by  Dyaks  and  Malays  on 
every  possible  occasion.  I  liavo  one,  pur- 
chased at  Kennowit,  which  I  was  told  had 
been  obtained  from  a  sepulchre,  three  hun- 
dred years  old  — a  rather  improbable  as- 
sertion, though  I  believe  tho  weapon  was 
really  found  in  a  Kayan  grave,  for  it  was 
strangely  stained  and.  rusted  when  I  bought 
it" 

The  Dyaks  are  very  proud  of  the  quality 
of  their  blades,  and  hold  even  the  best  Eu- 
ropean steel  in  utter  contempt.  It  is  said 
that  their  swords  are'  made  of  old  files, 
which  are  imported  in  large  quantities;  but, 
whatever  may  be  the  material,  the  temper 
of  their  blatles  is  marvellously  excellent. 
These  parangs  not  only  take  a  razor-like 
edge,  but  are  exceedingly  tough,  and  when 
used  for  bush-work  beat  the  very  best  Eng- 
lish implements.  Mr.  Boyle  remark^,  that 
whereas  his  own  hunting-knives,  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  finest  steel  possible,  broke  and 
gapped,  the  Dyak  parangs  were  not  in  the 
least  injured. 

Such  a  blade  as  has  been  described  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  even  in  its  own  country, 
and  one  of  the  best  quality  cannot  be  pur- 
chased under  ten  pounds  sterling,  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  when  a  Dyak  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  one  of  these  valu- 
able blades  he  will  not  be  content  with  an 


for  the  right  or  left  hand,  so  that  a  man  who  I  ordinarv  handle  and  sheath,  hut  will  lavish 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  i  upon  his  weapon  all  the  powers  of  hisna' 
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tire  art.  The  handle,  instead  of  being  of 
glinnle  wood,  is  of  boue,  carved  deeply  and 
biililly  info  pAtterns,  ana  is  always  bent  at 
right  angles  to  the  lino  of  the  blade.  It  is 
further  ornamented  by  sundry  tufts  of  hu- 
!iinn  hair,  dyed  of  various  colors,  of  which 
deep  rod,  yollow,  and  green  are  the  fuvor- 
itcfl.  The  hilt  is  goiiurally  bound  with  brass 
trirc,  ami,  for  a  small-handed  race  like  the 
Dyaks,  fttl'ords  an  excellent  hold.  An  Euro- 
pean g(!nerally  finds  that  the  narrow  handle 
fg  very  awkward  and  cramped,  and  is  not 
suffli'iont  for  his  grasp. 

The  scabbard  of  this  weapon  is  covered 
with  ornaments.  Instead  ot  being  a  plain 
and  simple  sheath,  like  that  of  the  parang- 
iatok,  it  is  made  of  a  hard  wood,  of  a  dark, 
rich,  mahoganv  color,  which  takes  a  very 
high  polish.  This  is  carved  in  elaborate  and 
really  artistic  patterns,  the  carving  being 
confined  to  the  front  of  the  scabbard! 

In  tho  middle,  just  under  the  carved  part, 
is  a  piece  of  fur,  and  below  the  fur  is  a  tuft 
of  human  hair  dyed  red.  In  most  cases  of 
Bwortis  made  by  uncivilized  races,  there  is 
some  danger  to  the  hand  in  drawmg  them, 
the  edge  of  the  sword  being  apt  to  project 
between  the  two  Hut  pieces  of  which  the 
sheatii  is  made.  In  order,  however,  to 
guard  against  such  an  accident,  the  maker 
of  the  ])arang-ihlang  places  a  piece  of  rattan 
against  eaeli  edge  of  the  scaobard,  so  that 
the  blade  cannot  by  any  possibility  cut  the 
fingers,  even  if  the  hand  should  grasp  tlie 
sheatii.  The  various  parts  of  this  sheath 
are  bound  together  by  six  belts  of  plaited 
rattan  and  three  belts  of  brass  wire,  plaited 
most  beautifully,  in  that  form  which  is 
known  to  sailors  as  the  Turk's  head. 

The  belt  by  which  the  sword  is  attached 
to  the  wearer  is  made  of  rattan,  cut  into 
very  narrow  strips  and  plaited  into  thonars, 
three  of  wliich  thongs  are  again  plaited  to- 
getlior  to  form  the  belt.  On  the  oj)po8itc 
side  of  the  scabbard  is  a  second  sheath,  of 
the  same  length  as  that  to  which  it  is  fas- 
tened, but  small  and  cylindrical.  Tliis 
sheatii  is  made  of  red  and  yellow  cloth,  is 
lined  with  bark,  and  is  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  knife  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Dyaks.  One  of  these  knives  maybe  seen  at 
fig.  3,  in  the  illustration  of  the  parang  on 
page  1129.  The  handle  of  this  knife  is  made 
of  tlie  same  hard  wood  as  that  of  which  the 
sheath  is  formed.  It  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  the  blade  being  short, 
pointed,  and  barely  two  inches  in  length. 
This  curious  knife  is  v.acd  by  the  Dyaks  for 
splitting  rattan,  and  similar  purposes,  the 
long  liandlo  being  held  under  the  left  arm, 
while  tlie  rattan  is  drawn  with  both  hands 
across  tlie  edge  of  the  blade. 

The  natives  are  singularly  averse  to  part- 
ing with  tliis  knife.    They  will  sell  the  sword, 

"  —  ■-** -...  <iit.  -M'*!)  I'ft.'    r*  (ii  cttVT  ft\,T 

endeavor  surreptitiously  to   withdraw  the 


knife,  BO  that,  out  of  many  parangs  which 
have  been  brought  to  Europe,  comparatively 
few  have  the  knife  attaidicd  to  them.  In  one 
■pcclraen  in  my  collection,  tho  weapon 
appears  to  be  quite  perfect,  but,  on  with- 
drawing tho  knife  from  its  sheath,  it  is  seen 
that  the  Dyak  has  cleverly  substituted  a 
bladeless  handle  for  the  real  knife. 

Both  the  weapons  which  have  been  de- 
scribed were  presented  to  me  by  C.  T.  0. 
Grant,  Esq. 

There  is  also  in  my  collection  a  third  kind 
of  paranjj.  which  at  first  sight  looks  almost 
exactly  like  the  old  Homan  sword.  It  is 
thick,  massive,  weighty,  and  at  first  sight 
looks  more  like  an  ancient  than  a  modern 
weapon.  On  a  closer  ex.amination,  however, 
the  peculiar  Dyak  workmanship  is  evident 
Though  it  is  not  like  the  preceding  weapon, 
convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
other,  the  two  sides  are  entirely  distinct. 
The  blade  is  double-edged,  very  thicK  in  the 
middle,  and  sloped  off  rather  abruptly  to  the 
edge  on  cither  side. 

The  handle  is  only  made  of  wood,  but  is 
profusely  decorated  with  human  hair  of  dif- 
ferent colors  and  considerable  length,  and 
it  is  bound  with  a  broad  belt  of  plaited  rattan. 
The  sheath  for  the  knife  is  entirely  made  of 
bark,  and  the  knife  itself  is  shown  at  fig.  2. 
Like  the  scabbard  of  the  parang-ihlang  al- 
ready described,  that  of  this  weapon  is  richly 
carved,  and  adorned  with  fUr  and  long  tufts 
of  human  hair. 

The  belt  by  which  it  is  suspended  is  made 
of  rattan  split  very  fine,  and  plaited  so  as  to 
form  a  strap  nearly  an  inch  in  width,  and  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  rounded 
at  the  edges,  and  at  the  upper  part  it  is  in- 
geniously separated  into  two  portions,  so  as 
to  form  a  loop. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  weapon  lies 
in  the  number  of  charms  which  are  attached 
to  it.  First  come  two  teeth,  and  then  there 
is  a  beautifully  plaited  little  case,  something 
like  the  cocoon  of  an  insect,  containing 
several  little  pieces  of  wood.  Next  comes  a 
small  bag  of  netted  string,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length,  in  which  is  a  stone,  and 
then  come  three  little  flattish  baskets,  with 
covers,  which  are  empty.  Fastened  to  the 
belt  by  several  thongs  is  a  curiously  shaped 
piece  of  wood  which  I  believe  to  be  used  for 
sharpening  the  edges  of  the  sword,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  sheath  is  hung  by  a  string 
of  beads  a  feather,  the  quill  of  which  has 
been  carefully  wrapped  with  red  and  black 
string. 

This  weapon  is  in  all  ways  a  most  formi- 
dable one,  and  to  European  travellers  is  by 
far  the  best  for  practical  purposes.  The 
handle  is  rather  larger  than  is  the  case  with 
either  of  the  preceding  weapons;  the  blade 
has  not  that  curvature  which  renders  it  so 
s  a  weapon  in   unpractised   hands; 

used  with  equal  facility;  and  lastly,  it  pos- 


perilous 
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Besses  a  point,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  other  forms  of  the  sword. 

Om  Dyalf  chief  hnd  an  ornnmcntattnchod 
to  his  Hwoni  ot  wliich  lie  Wiw  .^xcetMliu"ly 
proud.  It  was  an  enormous  tuCt  of  liair 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  pJKtnils 
of  ten  Chinese  whom  lie  iiad  Icilled,  and 
whose  Imir  lie  had  fastened  to  tlio  scaiihani 
of  his  sword.  This  ornament  must  have 
been  singuiariy  inconvenient  to  liim.  Tiiero 
Is  in  iny  collection  an  average  snecimen  of 
a  Chinese  pigtail.  It  weighs  nine  ounces,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  ten  must  rather  exceed 
Hvo  pounds  and  a  liaif,  wliile  the  length  is 
five  eet,  so  that  ten  tufts  of  hair,  each  fiva 
leet  in  length,  must  have  given  tlio  wearer 
an  intinity  of  trouble  as  he  walked. 


The  reader  will  already  have  noticed  how 
the  various  forms^  of  sword  are  used  alike  by 
the  Malaya  and  the  Dyak  tribes.    There  is 
another  weapon,  which,  though   strictly  a 
Malay  invention,  is  used  by  the  Dyaks,  and 
indeed,  with  some  variations,  througliout  the 
whole  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.    It  is  called 
the  kria,  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  spelt  creese, 
and  IS  so  common  that  any  ordinary  collec- 
tion of  weapons  is  sure  to  contain  several 
specimens  ot  the  kris.    It  is  remarkable  for 
three  points.     In  the  first  place,  the  handle 
18  not  set  in  a  line  with  the  blade,  as  in  or- 
dinary daggers,  l)ut  is  bent  at  a  right  angle- 
next,  the  blade  is  almost  always  waved  in 
form,  like  the  flaming  sword  with  which  the 
old  painters  armed  the  angels  who  kept  the 
gates  of  Paradise;  and  thirdly,  the  blade  is 
never  smooth,  Initdull,  rough,  and  indented 
with  curved  grooves  much  resembling  in 
form  the  marks  on  a  "  browned  "  gun-bai-rel 
By  referring  to  the  illustration  "  Kris  "  on 
page  1129,  the  reader  will  better  understand 
its  peculiarities. 

There  are  few  weapons  which  vary  more 
in  value,  or  in  which  the  price  set  upon  them 
is    so    apparently   excessive.    A    first-rate 
blade,  even  without  the  handle  and  sheath 
will  cost  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds, 
ana  an  ordinary  one  can  scarcely  be  pur- 
chased under  two  pounds.    They  have  by  no 
means  the    appearance  of  being  valuable 
weapons,  the  steel  of  the  blade  being  not  only 
rough  and  corroded,  but  looking  as  if  it  were 
composed  of  successive  laminae  which  are  on 
the  point  of  being  separated.    This  efTect  is 
produced  by  steeping  the  blade  in  lime  juice 
(thus  causing  a  partial  corrosion  of  the  metal 
which  IS  made  of  small  pieces  of  steel  twisted 
and  welded  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  exceeding  toughness. 

•One  of  these  weapons  in  my  collection  is 
worn  away  almost  to  a  mere  ribbon  of  steel  by 
the  action  of  the  acid,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  weapons  of  this  kind,  which  look 
much  as  if  they  were  mere  pieces  of  rusty 
iron-hooping,  are  the  most  valued  by  con- 
noisseurs. The  length  of  grain  ih  this 
weapon  is  wonderful,  the  corrosion  of  ^he 


lime  Juice  showing  it  In  the  most  perfect 
inanner.  The  long  grooves  can  be  tiiuea 
Irom  one  end  of  the  blade  to  the  other 
following  the  waved  form  of  the  narrower 
liortion,  and  curling  round  in  tlio  wider 
part  near  the  hilt,  as  if  tlie  whole  of  the 
blade  had  been  forged  out  of  steel  wires 
laid  parallel  to  each  other  and  then  welded 
tog(ither. 

The  lime  Juice  takes  off  IVom  the  cdte 
that  razor-like  smoothness  which  is  so  much 
admired  in  European  blades,  and  gives  it  a 
ragged,  saw-liko  appearance  tliat  is  peculiar 
to  the  instrument.  Tliis  edge,  however  ia 
a  terrible  one  for  penetration  into  hunian 
llesh,  and  answers  the  purpose  even  butter 
than  a  plain  and  sharp  edge  could  do. 

The  form  of  the  kris  is  suflleient  to  tell 
the  reader  the  mode  of  handling  it  the 
weapon  bein^  thrust  forward  just  as  a' man 
points  with  his  extended  forefinger,  and  not 
grasped  according  to  the  conventional  idea* 
of  painters.  Sjjaniards,  wlio  are  ijrover- 
bially  expert  in  the  use  of  their  long  knives 
hold  and  use  them  in  nearly  the  same  maii-' 
ner  uymg  the  extended  forefinger  alone 
the  blade  as  a  guide,  and  thrusting  forward 
instead  of  striking  downward.  The  aver- 
age lengtli  of  a  kris  blade  is  about  a  loot 
but  some  are  nearly  as  long  as  ordinary 
swords,  while  others  are  only  six  or  seven 
inclies  in  length. 

Verv  great  pride  is  taken  in  an  old  family 
kris,  the  owner  regarding  it  with  a  veiu'ia- 
tion  that  IS  almost  superstitious.  Geiierally 
the  handle  is  quite  plain,  but  the  more 
wealthy  have  it  made  of  gold,  and  encrusted 
with  precious  stones.  This  weapon  is  sel- 
dom Used  in  war.  It  is  carried  more  as  the 
symbol  of  a  gentleman  than  as  a  wtaiiou  to 
be  used  in  actual  fight,  and  plays  the  part 
that  the  sword  used  to  play  in  the  last  cen- 
tury- 

The  kris  is  much  used  in  executions  the 
weapon  being  one  made  expressly  for'  the 
purpose,  quite  straight,  thin,  and  narrow. 
in  all  cases  it  is  used  in  the  same  manner, 
Uiough  there  are  some  variations  in  detail 
Generally,  the  man  who  is  to  sutler  walks 
quietly  and  unbound  to  a  chair,  in  which 
he  seats  himself,  mostly  solacing  his  last 
moments  bv  chewing  the  betel-nut.  His 
arms  are  then  extended,  and  held  by  two 
men,  while  the  executioner,  standing  behind 
him,  places  the  point  of  the  kris  just  above 
the  left  collar-bone,  and  strikes  it  downward 
into  the  heart,  so  that  death  is  instanta- 
neous. 

In  some  places  tlie  execution  kris  is  very 
narrow,  thin,  and  sharp  on  both  edges,  like  a 
lancet.  The  executioner  takes  a  small  tuft 
of  cotton  wool,  and  twists  it  lightly  round 
the  blade  of  the  kris,  just  above  the  point. 
lie  then  holds  the  cotton  wool  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  so 
as  to  keep  the  kris  upright.  After  placing 
the  point  of  the  weapon  on  the  right  spot 
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above  tho  loft  collnr-bono.  he  drives  It  down- 
wanl  Into  the  heart  wltli  hlH  right  hand,  nnd 
tho  man  Is  dead.  Still  holding  tho  cotton 
wool  between  tho  Hn«er  and  thumb,  ho 
(ImwB  out  the  kriH,  nnd,  m  tho  point  is  with- 
drawn, presses  tho  cotton  wool  into  the 
Riiiall  wound  whi<!h  it  has  mad(>,  so  that  tho 
weapon  is  quite  elean  and  hri>,'ht,  and  not  a 
(liop  of  blood  is  allow(!d  to  be  S("en.  There 
id  no  doubt  that  this  mode  of  exeeution  is 
ns  certain,  swift  and  merciful  as  any  that 
ciiii  be  devised.  It  is  equal  in  theso  respects 
t(i  the  guillotine,  and  has  the  (jrcat  advan- 
tnL'e  of  \H'\\\if  absolutely  bloodless,  ajul  rc- 
qiiirit)!,'  no  scalFold  or  visible  apparatus.  A 
traveller  mi^dit  i)ass  within  two  yards  of  the 
(htal  spot,  and  not  know  that  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary  way  was  being  done. 

Some  of  these  weapons  have  been  used 
for  many  successive  generations  and  are 
lii^'hly  prized,  somo  being  valued  at  sums 
whioh  to  Europeans  seem  almost  fabulous. 
Oae  of  theso  execution  krises  was  shown  nt 


the  Groat  Exhibition  In  London,  but  was 
lost,  together  with  many  other  wonpons  of 
great  value. 

The  spear  is  a  weapon  much  favonul  by 
many  Dyak  tribes  but  little  employed 
by  others,  the  spear  head  at  tho  end  of  the 
sumpitan  answering  every  practical  pur- 
pose. In  fact  it  is  used,  like  the  club  of  the 
Fiji  Islander,  as  a  summons  to  battle,  and 
serves  tho  same  purpose  as  the  fiery  cross 
of  tho  Scotch  Highlands.  This  symbol  is 
instantaneously  obeyed,  nnd,  as  'jt  runs 
through  a  country  with  almost  magical 
speed,  a  chief  can  raise  a  larj,o  force  within 
a  very  short  time.  On  one  occasion,  during 
the  rajaliship  of  Sir  James  Hrooke,  an  in- 
cipient rebellion  was  ingeniously  stojjped  by 
finding  the  "calling-out  spear"  as  it  lay 
hidden  in  a  canoo,  and  taking  possession  of 
it.  The  people  strenuously  denied  that  such 
an  article  ever  existed;  but  when  it  was 
tnkeu  from  its  hiding-place,  tlio  projected 
rising  instantly  collapsed. 
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WAR —  Concluded. 


the  bornean  shield,  its  ttsual  shape  and  decorations  —  modk  of  using  it  — a  curious  8hieu) 
in  my  collection  —  head  hunting  and  its  accompanying  hokitors  —objects  of  sir  jame3 
Brooke's  mission  —  his  mode  of  suppressing  the  practice —  " opening  mourning"— the 
fish  spearing  and  the  feast —value  of  heads  — treachery  and  cunning  — the  baffled 
head  hunters  —  dyeing  and  preserving  the  heads  —  the  head  houses  —  courage  cf 
war  — stormtng  a  native  fort  —  a  naval  battle  —  traps  and  pitfalls  —  making  peace, 


By  way  of  defensive  weapons,  the  Dyaks 
use  the  shield,  wliicli  is  made  of  wood,  and 
is  generally  of  an  oblong  form.  Like  the 
parang,  it  is  decorated  with  various  orna- 
ments, the  chief  of  which  arc  hair,  beads, 
ai!d  feathers.  The  hair  is  made  into  flat 
tufts,  and  fastened  at  regular  intervals  all 
over  tlie  shield,  as  is  seen  in  an  illustration 
at  the  foot  of  next  page,  which  represents  a 
fine  specimen  in  the  magniticent  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ohristy.  In  the  centre  of 
this  shield  there  is  a  rude  and  evidently 
conventional  representation  of  the  human 
face,  the  eye  being  circular,  of  very  great 
size,  and  painted  white  in  the  centre.  At 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shield  are  similar 
lij5«res,  but  of  smaller  size.  Some  shields, 
which  are  now  very  seldom  seen,  have  the 
entire  human  form  painted  on  them,  the 
legs  issuing  from  the  chest,  and  the  neck 
being  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  tufts  of 
hair  on  this  shield  are  black. 

The  mode  of  using  the  shield  and  sword 
is  shown  in  their  sword  dances,  and  Mr, 
Brooke,  who  h.ad  great  experience  in  the 
Dyak  weapons,  gives  the  following  opinion 
of  their  value:  —  Sword  dances  with  shields 
were  going  on.  Each  tribe  has  a  peculiar 
step  and  code  of  its  own;  but  as  an  attjick 
and  defence  in  earnest  they  all  seemed  to  be 
equally  ridicidous. 

"  However,  in  the  eVent  of  an  opponent 
using  a  shield,  I  feci  convinced  that  an  Eu- 
ropean could  not  stand  against  them,  as 
they  are  able  to  crouch  their  bodies  entirely 
hohir,.'!  it,  arid  'can  spring  immpdiately  from 
such  an  attitude  beuiau  it  without  losing 


their  balance.  But  without  a  shield  a  man 
with  a  rapier  would  be  more  than  a  match 
for  any  of  them,  unless,  as  is  possible,  a 
lieavy  "Dyak  weapon  were  to  cut  a  light 
sword  in  two.  This,  however,  no  dexterous 
fencer  would  be  likely  t^  allow,  and,  after 
the  first  blow  from  a'  heavy  weapon  had 
fallen,  the  opponent  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  light  swordsman." 

V/itb  due  respect  to  the  opinion  of  so 
competent  an  authority,  I  cannot  but  think 
that,  ever,  when  furnished  with  this  shield, 
the  Dj'ak  ought  not  to  overcome  a  good 
fencer.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  obliged  to 
hold  his  shield  before  him,  and  conse- 
quently to  stand  either  with  his  left  side  or 
at  least  liis  breast  fronting  his  adversary, 
shows  that  he  can  have  but  a  very  shoit 
reach  with  his  weapon,  while  his  opponent, 
armed  with  a  small  sword,  and"  usiug  only 
the  point,  can  remain  entirely  out  of  reach 
of  the  parang's  edge,  while  he  himself  is 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Dyak,  and  ready 
to  bring  in  the  fatal  point  of  his  weapon  at 
the  slightest  opening  made  by  his  opponent. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  the  pa- 
rang described  on  page  1125  has  attached  to 
it,  among  other  ornaments,  a  single  feather. 
This  feather  has  been  taken  from  the  rhi- 
noceros hornbill,  a  bird  which  the  Dyaks 
}iold  in  much  respect,  and  which  (licy  will 
not  cat,  however  hungry  they  may  bo.  The 
quill  feathers  of  the  wing  and  tail  are  black, 
with  a  band  of  white,  and  by  both  Malays 
and  Dyaks  they  are  thouglit  to  possess  cer- 
tain virtues,  and  nn).  nsnd  as  h'>J.!R!r'..ins.  The 
bird  is  considered  to  be  an  emblem  of  war, 
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and  for  this  reason  the  sword  sheaths, 
shields,  and  cloaks  worn  in  war  time  are 
decorated  with  its  feathers;  and  the  huge 
hornv  beak  of  the  bird  is  scraped  thin,  pol- 
ished, and  made  into  earrings. 

I  insert  also  on  page  1129,  a  figure  of  a 
shield  in  my  collection,  which  I  believe  to 
be  of  Bornean  make,  the  materials  and 
mode  of  employing  them  being  evidently 
Bornean.  In  shape  it  exactly  resembles  the 
small  shields  used  by  horsemen  in  the  early 
age  of  English  history,  and,  small  as  it  is,  it 
forms  a  very  efficient  defence.  It  is  twenty 
inches  in  length,  and  thirteen  inches  in 
width,  and  it  is  wielded  by  means  of  a  sepa- 
rate handle,  firmly  lashed  to  the  body  of  the 
shield  by  strips  of  rattan.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  shield  is  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  built  up  of  a  number  of  pieces,  the 
whole,  though  merely  bound  together  by 
rattan,  being  as  firm  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of 
one  piece  of  wood. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  figure  2,  which 
shows  the  back  of  the  shield,  he  will  see 
that  it  is  made  of  four  flat  pieces  of  wood 
which  are  laid  side  by  side.  These  pieces' 
are  of  a  lightish  colored  wood,  and  are  but 
slightly  smoothed.  The  handle  is  cut  from 
a  separate  piece  of  wood,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  shield.  As  is  usual  with 
Bornean  weapons,  the  handle  is  much  too 


small  for  the  "rasp  of  an  European. 

The  front  of  the  shield  is  made  of  a  single 
flat  piece  of  wood,  to  which  the  others  are 
lashed,  or  rather  sewed,  by  means  of  rattan 
passing  through  holes.  In  order  to  hold  all 
these  cross-nieces  more  firmly  together  a 
deep  groove  has  been  cut  in  a  thick  rattan 
which  has  been  bound  round  the  shield  so 
as  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  wood  in  the 
groove,  and  has  been  sewed  to  them  by  rat- 
tan at  regular  intervals. 

The  shield  is  further  strengthened  by  an 
upright  piece  of  wood,  which  runs  alomr  the 
front,  and  to  which  the  handle  at  the  back 
IS  lashed  by  rattan,  so  that  the  handle  and 
the  corresponding  piece  in  front  actually 
strengthen  the  shield  instead  of  being  a 
strain  upon  it.  The  materials  have  been 
clioseu  witli  the  eye  for  color  which  the 
Dya,,:  usually  possesses.  The  thin  flat 
wooden  plate  which  forms  the  front  of  the 
shield  is  nearly  black,  the  central  piece  is 
yellowish  white,  and  the  rattans  with  which 
It  13  edged  and  sewed  are  of  a  bright  yellow. 
The  wci";lit  of  the  shield  is  exactly  a  pound 
and  a  half  Besides  the  centre  ornament  on 
tne  front,  a  section  of  the  shield  is  also  o'iven 
80  as  to  show  the  form  of  the  handle,  and 
the  slight  curvature  of  the  whole  imple- 
ment. *^ 

'The  perpetual  feuds  that  rage  among  the 
i/yak  tribes  are  mostly  caused  by  the  prac- 
tice of  "  head  huuting,"  which  is  exactly 

ot  tlie  North  American  tribes.    Mr.  Boyle 
m  sketched  the  outlines  of  this  horrid  cus- 


tom in  a  few  nervous  words,  which  will 
aftenvard    be   examined  in  detail.     "The 
great  tribes  of  Sakarrang  and  Saribas  have 
never  been  more  than  nominally  subject  to 
t_he  Malays  of  Kuching  or  Bruni,  and  Sir 
James  Brooke  is  the  first  master  whom  they 
have  really  obeyed.    Every  year  a  cloud  of 
murderous  pirates  issued  from  their  rivers 
a    \  swept  the  adjacent  coasts.    No  man  was 
>  by  reason  of  his  poverty  or  insignifi- 
cance, for    human  heads  were  the  booty 
sought  by  the^e    rovers,  and    not  wealth 
alone.     Villages  were  attacked  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  every  adult  cut  off";  the  women 
and  grown  girls  were   frequently  slaugh- 
tered with  the  men, and  children  alone  were 
preserved  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  conquerors. 
"Never  was  warfare  so  terrible  as  this. 
Head  hunting,  a  fashion  of  comparatively 
modern  growth,  became  a    mania,  which 
spread  like  a  horrible  disease  over  the  whole 
land.    No  longer  were  the  trophies  regarded 
as  proofs  of  individual  valor;  they  became 
the  indiscriminate  property  of  the  clan,  and 
were  valued  for  their  number  alone.    Mur- 
der lurked  in  the  jungle  and  on  the  river; 
the  aged   of  the  people  were  no  longer  safe 
among  their  own  kindred,  and  corpses  were 
secretly  disinterred  to  increase  the  grislv 
store.  "' 

"Superstition  soon  added  Its  ready  im- 
pulse to  the  general  movement.  The'  af^ed 
warrior  could  not  rest  in  his  grave  till  his 
relalr  ns  had  taken  a  head  in  his  name;  the 
maiden  disdained  the  weak-hearted  suitor 
whose  hand  was  not  yet  stained  with  some 
cowardly  murder. 

"Bitterly  did  the  Malay  Pangcrans  of 
Kuching  regret  the  folly  which  had  dissemi- 
nated  this  frenzy.  They  themselves  had 
fostered  the  bloodthirsty  superstition  in 
furtherance  of  their  political  ends,  but  it 
had  grown  beyond  their  control,  aild  the 
country  was  one  red  field  of  battle  and  mur- 
der. Pretexts  for  war  were  neither  sought 
nor  expected;  the  possession  of  a  human 
head,  no  matter  how  obtained,  was  the  sole 
happiness  coveted  throughout  the  land." 

It  was  in  order  to  stop  this  terrible  cus- 
tom that  Sir  James  Brooke  undertook  his 
rule.  The  sultan  of  Bruni,  in  despair  at  the 
state  of  things,  and  utterly  unable  to  check 
the  increasing  rage  for  head  hunting,  ceded 
the  territory  to  him,  hoping  that  the  Eng- 
lishman, with  his  small  forces,  would  suc- 
ceed where  he  himself  with  all  his  soldiers 
had  failed.  Although  these  tribes  were 
nominally  his  subjects,  they  never  thought 
of  obeying  him,  and  the  onlv  sign  of  their 
subjection  was  a  small  tribute  very  irregu- 
larly paid.  The  sultan  was  right  in  his  con- 
jecture, and  we  know  how  the  Englishman, 
with  his  steady,  unflinching  rule,  succeeded 
in  abolishing  head  hunting  as  an  acknowl- 
edged practice,  and,  by  his  system  of  inflict- 
ing heavy  fines  on  any  one  who  took  a  head, 
gradually  and  steadily  put  an  end  to  the 
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practice.  For  several  years  the  Dyaks 
could  not  understand  the  prohibition,  and 
the  English  rajah  and  his  officers  were  con- 
tinually pestered  with  requests  from  Dyaks 
to  be  allowed  to  p;o  and  take  heads.  An  old 
man,  for  cxanipk',  had  lost  his  wife,  and 
begged  i)itet)iisly  to  be  allowed  to  take  j^  "•; 
one  head,  so  tliat  she  might  rest  quietly  in 
her  grave.  Then  a  young  man  would  come, 
who  had  bc(.>n  rejected  iy  a  Dyak  damsel, 
lay  Ills  cnse  before  the  authorities,  and  be- 
seech ihem  to  permit  him  to  take  a  head, 
and  so  to  win  the  hand  of  the  disdainful 
lady.  One  man,  after  meeting  with  the 
usual  refusal,  proposed  a  compromise,  and 
ai-kcd  whiilher  he  might  not  go  and  take 
the  head  of  a  Pakarran,  because  Pakai'rans 
really  could  not  be  considered  as  men.  In 
fact,  as  ]Mr.  Brooke  well  remarks,  the  Dyaks 
behaved  just  like  children  crying  after 
sugar-jjlums.  No  plan  could  have  been 
devised  which  was  more  effective  than  that 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  English  rajah. 
Wiienever  a  party  of  Dyaks  started  surrep- 
titiously off  on  a  head  hunting  expedition,  a 
force  was  always  despatched  after  them,  in 
order  to  cut  them  off  and  bring  them  to 
justice,  when  they  were  fined  heavily.  If 
they  succeeded  in  procuring  heads,  their 
trophies  were  taken  away  from  them,  and 
they  were  fir'-d  still  more  heavily.  Those 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  punishment 
were  declared  to  be  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  tiieir  houses  were  burnt  down. 
Dyaks  of  more  peaceful  tribes  were  always 
employed  in  such  expeditions,  as,  owing  to 
the  feiids  which  had  existed  for  so  long,  they 
had  been  exasperated  by  the  numerous  mur- 
ders which  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
more  warlike  tribes.  The  English  rule,  un- 
like that  of  the  Malay  sultan,  was  irrespec- 
tive of  persons,  and  the  highest  chiefs  were 
punislied  as  swiftly  and  surely  as  the  lowest 
of  the  people.  On  one  occasion,  a  quarrel 
arose  between  two  parties  of  Dyaks,  one  of 
which,  commanded  by  a  chief  named  Jannah, 
was  entirely  in  the  wrong,  having  first  tres- 
passed on  the  property  of  the  other  party, 
and  then  got  up  a  quarrel  because  they  had 
hurt  themselves  against  the  spiked  bamboos, 
which  were  planted  by  way  of  fences.  In 
the  fight  that  ensued  Jannah  himself  shot 
the  other  chief;  but  he  gained  little  by  his 
act.  As  soon  as  the  facts  were  known,  Mr. 
Brooke  sent  a  large  force  against  him,  and 
he  was  fined  nearly  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  and  his  party  took  to  the  bush,  but  they 
were  soon  starved  out,  and  had  to  submit. 
The  other  chiefs  were  delighted  <"';  the  I'e- 
8ult,and  were  accustomed  ever  afterward  to 
check  those  who  wished  to  go  head  hunting 
by  telling  them  to  remember  Jannah  and 
his  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is  rather  curi- 
ous that  this  high-handed  proceeding  in- 
spired .Tannah  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
airection  for  Mr.  urooko,  for  wiiom  he  after- 
ward entertained  a  sincere  friendship.    He 


asserted  that  the  three  years  subsequent  to 
this  episode  in  his  life  had  been  marked 
by  very  much  better  harvests  than  he  had  be- 
fore obtained  from  his  land,  and  attributed 
his  prosperity  to  his  friendship  for  the  white 
man. 

One  ingenious  portion  of  the  sv  -  tem  waSj 
that  a  large  share  of  the  fines  was  d'stributed 
among  chiefs  who  had  abstained  from  head- 
hunting. This  plan  had  a  double  eflect;  it 
proved  to  the  Dyaks  th.at  they  were  not 
fined  for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  and  it 
induced  them  to  be  always  on  the  look-out 
for  those  who  were  going  to  hunt  after 
heads. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  heads  are 
wanted  to  "  open  the  mourning  "  after  -the 
death  of  any  per-son.  This  phrase  requires 
some  little  explanation.  When  a  chief  loses 
a  relative,  he  closes  some  stream  during  the 
time  of  mourning.  This  is  done  by  driving 
spears  into  the  bank,  on  either  side,  and  fas- 
tening bamboos  to  them  across  the  stream. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  pass  this  obstruction 
until  the  mourning  is  over,  an  event  which 
cannot  take  place,  accordinjj  to  Dyak  custom, 
until  a  head  had  been  obtained. 

When  he  has  brought  home  the  required 
trophy,  he  leaves  it  at  the  head  house  to  be 
prepared,  while  he  makes  ready  for  the  feast 
with  which  a  new  head  is  received.  He 
takes  some  plants,  the  juice  of  which  has  a 
stupifying  quality,  pounds  them,  and  throws 
them  into  the  river.  The  fish  come  floating 
to  the  surface,  and  are  then  captured  by 
means  of  barbed  spears,  which  are  flung  at 
them  from  the  bank.  The  spears  are  very 
light,  their  shafts  being  made  of  bamboo, 
so  that  they  always  float,  and  enable  the 
thrower  to  recover  both  the  spear  and  the 
fish  which  it  has  struck.  The  spears  and 
poles  which  closed  the  stream  are  removed 
in  order  to  allow  the  fishermen  to  use  their 
weapons,  and  thus,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
coveted  head,  the  stream  is  again  thrown 
open. 

One  of  these  fish  spears  is  shown  on  page 
1129.  It  is  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  shaft, 
which  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, is  made  of  hollow  bamboo,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly light.  The  four  prongs  are  made 
of  iron,  and  very  slightly  oarbed.  Owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  lashed  lo 
the  shaft,  they  are  very  elastic,  so  that  their 
slight  barhs  are  perfectly  capable  of  retain- 
ing the  fish.  With  the  natural  love  of  orna- 
ment which  distinguishes  the  Dyaks,  the 
owner  of  this  spear  has  decoratecl  it  with 
several  broad  belts  of  split  rattan,  plaited  in 
a  very  .artistic  manner.  One  was  placed 
just  below  the  head  of  the  spear,  another 
was  placed  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to 
guide  the  hand  at  once  to  the  "  balance  "  of 
the  weapon,  and  the  third  was  near  the  butt 
Of  the  throe,  however,  only  the  cciitfa!  belt 
remained  when  the  spear  reached  me. 
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Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  heads, 
quantity  rather  than  quality  was  the  chief 

ronniait.p     an    fViof     of     fk^     «■:».»      — i o*. 


requisite,  so  that  at  the  time  when  Sir 
James  Brooke  undertook  tho  task  of  putting 
down  the  practice  of  liead  hunting,  no  prac- 
tical distinction  was  made  between  the  head 
of  a  stalwart  warrior  and  that  of  a  tender 
§irl.  A  head  was  a  head;  the  body  to  which 
it  belonged  was  of  no  consequence. 

Tho  rage  for  heads  was  so  great  that  in 
cue  head  house  an  Englishman,  who  hap- 
pened to  know  something  of  comparative 
anatomy,  espied    a    head    which    seemed 
scarcely  human,  and  which,  on  examination, 
turned  out  to  be  that  of  an  orang-outan. 
The  proprietors  of  the  head  house  at  first 
indignantly  denied  that  any  imposture  had 
been  practised,  and  adhered  to  the  human 
origin  of  tho  head.    At  last,  however,  they 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  they  only  said  that  the  head  in  question 
was  that  of  an  Antu  or  goblin,  which  had 
infested  the  village  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  had  at  last  been  killed. 

One  exception  was  made  in  the  value  of 
these  trophies,  the  head  of  a  white  man 
being  beyond  all  j)rice,  and  being  so  valued 
that  a  Dyak  who  had  obtained  one  would 
not  place  it  in  the  common  head  house,  but 
would  build  a  special  house  to  contain  it. 
One  of  these  Dyak  warriors  was  seen  ex- 
posing himself  to  great  danger  in  his  anxi- 
ety to  secure  a  white  man's  head.  A  boat- 
man had  been  killed,  and  one  of  the  Dyak 
murderers  was  observed  dragging  up  the 
hill  the  body  of  the  slain  man,  hacking  with 
his  knife  at  the  neck  so  as  to  secure  the 
head,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  shot  in  the  endeavor. 

As  the  possession  of  a  head  is  the  heif^ht 
of  a  Dyak's  ambition,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  the  natives  should  use  all  their  powers 
of  force  or  craft  to  secure  the  trophy.  One 
example  of  treachery  is  narrated  by  Mr. 
Brooke  (the  present  Rajah). 

"  Five  years  ago  the  Saribas  Malays  were 
Jiving  at  the  mouth  of  their  river,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  hostile  to  us. 
btiU  they  wore  on  friendly  terms  so  far  as 
gaining  trade,  and  making  use  of  the  mer- 
ciiandise  they  could  only  get  by  communica- 
lou  with  Sarawak.  A  party  of  five  people, 
three  men  and  two  women,  left  Sakarrang 
to  go  to  Saribas  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
some  of  their  relatives.  After  they  ha3 
been  absent  a  considerable  time,  the' news 
was  brought  back  that  they  had  been  be- 
headed l)y  Dyaks  in  the  river. 

"It  hfippened  thus:  They  met  a  boat's 
crew  of  Dyaks  while  in  Saribas,  and  spoke 
ogether  saying  they  were  traders,  and  were 
also  seeking  for  fish.  When  the  Malays 
were  leaving  Saribas  to  return,  the  Dyak 
boat  followed  m  their  wake,  entere  this 
river  together,  and  on  the  following  day 

derous  design.  j      u  miu  j 


'In  the  morning  they  offered  their  swords 
tor  sale,  and  sold  or  exchanged  one,  sufler- 
ing  the  Malays  to  make  an  exceedingly  prof- 
itable bargain.  They  then  proposed  fishing 
with  a  hand  net  on  the  mud  bank,  and  per- 
suaded a  Malay  named  Limin  (who  was  well 
known,  and  considered  a  brave  man)  to  sep- 
arate from  the  others  and  cast  the  net.  This 
was  done,  and  for  some  time  they  were  suc- 
cessful in  bagging  fish,  and  were  going  fur- 
ther  and  further  from  the  boats. 

"At  length  the  net  fouled  on  a  stump  at 
the  bottom,  and  one  of  the  Dyaks  immedi- 
ately took  off  his  sword  and  dived  down  as 
poor  Limin  thought,  to  clear  it,  but,  instead 
ot  doing  so,  the  wily  rascal  twisted  it  firmly 
round  and  round,  came  up  to  take  brealli, 
and  then  again  dived,  and  again  twisted  it 
in  various  ways  round  the  stumps;  ho  then 
rose,  and  said  he  could  not  clear  it,  but 
asked  Limin  to  try.  Limin  unsuspectinelv 
took  off  his  sword,  dived,  and,  .-n  approach- 
ing the  surface  breathless,  the  two  Dyaks 
struck  and  decapitated  him  without  a  sound. 
-They  then  took  his  head  and  returned  to 
their  boat. 

"  A  third  Malay  was  persuaded  to  admin- 
ister some  cure  to  a  Dyak's  foot,  which  was 
bleeding  slightly.  While  the  Malay  was 
leaning  over  and  looking  to  the  wound,  one 
of  them  chopped  off  his  head  from  behind. 
After  this,  the  woman  was  decapitated. 
They  lost  one  head,  which  tumbled  into  the 
water,  but  the  other  four,  with  all  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Malay  party,  were 
taken  and  carried  away  to  Sadok." 

On  another  occasion,  a  party  of  Dyaks  in 
a  canoe  met  a  boat  containing  a  nian,  his 
Avife,  and  their  young  daughter.  They 
stopped  the  boat,  and  offered  betel-nut  for 
sale.  As  soon  as  they  came  within  reach, 
they  drew  their  swords,  struck  off  the  wo- 
man s  head  and  took  the  girl  prisoner,  but 
the  father  had  just  time  to  jump  overboard 
and  swim  ashore. 

This  occurred  in  the  Saribas  River,  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  murderer,  whose 
name  was  Sadji,  nearly  came  in  contact 
with  Mr.  Brooke,  who  had  gone  out  ex- 
pressly to  check  his  head  hunting  propensi- 
ties. Mr.  Brooke  passed  him  on  the  river, 
but,  not  being  acquainted  with  him,  did  not 
arrest  him.  This,  as  was  afterward  learned, 
was  fortunate  for  Sadji  sat  in  the  boat  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  if  the  captive  girl  had 
called  for  help,  or  if  the  English  had  shown 
any  signs  of  arresting  him,  he  would  have 
struck  off  her  head,  jumped  with  it  into  the 
river,  swum  ashore,  and  escaped  together 
with  his  followers  through  the  jungle. 

The  same  author  gives  another  example 
of  head  hunting,  which  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  the  terrible  and  the  ludicrous.  A  young 
man  named  Achang  was  brought  before 
Mr.  Brooke  in  irons.  He  was  onlv  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  yet  he  liad  gray  hair, 
the  natural  color  having  vanished' in  couse- 
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quence  of  his  troubles.  Some  time  pre- 
viously, ho  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young 
Dyak  girl,  who  spurned  all  his  advances 
because  he  had  never  taken  a  head,  and  so 
proved  himself  to  be  a  warrior.  She  was 
evideutly  a  girl  of  energy,  for  she  proposed 
that  ho  should  go  to  the  Saribas  fort,  and 
take  the  head  of  Bakir,  the  Dyak  chief,  or 
of  the  Tuan  Hassan,  i.  e.  Mr.  Watson. 

Being  thus  pressed,  Achang,  with  another 
lad  of  his  own  age,  set  oft"  for  the  fort,  and 
on  the  way  sutfered  tl^e  usual  drawbacks  of 
bad  birds,  bail  dreams,  and  missing  the 
path,  so  that  when  they  came  within  sight 
of  the  fort  they  thought  they  had  better 
change  their  plans.  They  determined  on 
going  to  a  Chinaman's  house  under  pretext 
of  purchasing  his  goods,  and  taking  his 
head  while  he  was  off  his  guard.  When 
well  cooked  and  dried,  one  head  would  do 
aS'  well  as  another,  and  they  thought  that 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  off 
the  Chinaman's  head  for  that  of  the  wliite 
man. 

Accordingly,  tbey  went  to  a  Chinaman's 
house,  had  then  supper  with  him  very 
amicably,  and  then  retired  to  rest,  after 
agreeing  that  at  midnight  they  would  strike 
the  fatal  blow.  Now  it  happened  that 
Achang  overslept  hii:i>iV;lf,  and  his  friend 
thought  that  he  might  as  well  take  advan- 
tage of  his  drowsiness,  and  secure  the  head 
for  himself.  Accordingly,  at  midnight,  hid- 
eous yells  were  heard  from  the  Chinaman's 
house,  and  when  the  people  rushed  into  the 
room,  they  found  the  unfortunate  owner 
with  his  face  gashed  all  down  one  side,  the 
Dyak  youth  having  missed  his  blow  in  his 
haste.  The  actual  perpetrator  escaped,  but 
Achang  was  found  still  fast  asleep,  and  was 
instantly  put  in  irons. 

Next  day  he  was  brought  down  to  Sakar- 
rang,  with  a  chain  round  his  waist,  and  on 
the  way  he  was  followed  by  a  body  of  Dj-aks, 
who  were  trying  to  bribe  his  keepers  to  let 
thpm  take  his  head.  They  actually  held  an 
auction  for  his  head  as  they  went  along, 
each  bidding  higher  than  the  other,  and  the 
horrors  of  that  twelve-mile  march  were 
such  that  the  poor  lad  became  gray  before 
the  next  morning. 

After  all,  Achan*  was  really  a  most  gen- 
tle and  innocent  lad,  and  was  only  following 
the  habits  of  his  country  in  obeying  the  be^ 
bests  of  his  mistress.  He  was  kept  in  irons 
for  about  a  month,  and  then  released,  after 
which  he  attached  hmiself  to  the  service  of 
the  white  men,  worked  in  the  garden,  and,  as 
the  saying  is,  made  himself  generally  useful. 

The  heads  are  subjected  to  a  sort  of  dry- 
ing process,  called  "  cooking,"  which  is  tol- 
erably effectual,  but  is  far  mferior  to  that 
which  is  employed  by  the  New  Zealanders, 
and,  for  a  considerable  tiui  •  after  the  heads 
are  cooked,  they  are  very  offensive  to  Eu- 
ropean nostrils,  though  Dyiiks  seem  to  be 
quite  uncouscious  of  the  evii  odor,    rhey 


are  always  kept  in  the  pangarangs,  or  head 
houses,  which  are  very  unlike  the  ordinary 
dwelling-houses  of  the  Dyaks.  A  verv  good 
account  of  a  head  house  is  given  by  ^Ir.  P. 
S.  Marryat:  — 

"  We  were  escorted,  through  a  crowd  of 
wandering  Dyaks,  to  a  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  which  was  very  different  ifi 
construction  from  the  others.  It  was  per- 
fectly round,  and  well  ventilated  by  nume- 
rous port-holes  in  the  roof,  which  was  pointed. 
We  ascended  to  the  room  above  by  means 
of  a  rough  ladder,  and  when  we  entered 
we  were  rather  taken  aback  by  finding  tlmt 
we  were  in  the  head  house,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  that  the  beams  were  lined  with  human 
heads,  all  hanging  by  a  small  line  passed 
through  the  top  of  the  skull. 

"  They  were  painted  in  the  most  fantastic 
and  hideous  manner.  Pieces  of  wood  painted 
to  imitate  the  eyes  were  inserted  in  the 
sockets,  and  added  not  a  little  to  their 
ghastly,  grinning  appearance.  The  strang- 
est part  of  the  story,  and  which  added  very 
much  to  the  effect  of  the  scene,  was,  that 
these  skulls  were  perpetually  moving  to  and 
fro,  and  knocking  against  each  other.  This, 
1  presume,  was  occasioned  by  the  different 
currents  of  air  blowing  in  at  the  port-holes 
cut  in  the  roof;  but  what  with  their  contin- 
ual motion,  their  nodding  their  chins  when 
they  hit  each  other,  and  their  grinning 
teeth,  they  really  appeared  to  be  endowed 
with  new  life,  and  to  be  a  very  merry  set  of 
fellows. 

"However,  whatever  might  be  the  first 
impression  occasioned  by  this  very  unusual 
sight,  it  very  soon  wore  off,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  with  theirmotions,  which  were  not 
life,  as  Byron  says;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  we  succeeded  in  making  a  very  excel- 
lent dinner  in  company  with  these  gentle- 
men, although  wo  were  none  of  us  sufB- 
ciently  Don  Giovannistic  to  invite  our 
friends  above  to  supper." 

These  head  houses  are,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  places  wherein  guests  are  received, 
and  we  can  therefore  understand  that  the 
natives  of  any  village  would  have  a  pride  in 
showing  to  their  visitors  the  trophies  won  by 
themselves.  One  of  these  houses  scantily 
furnished  with  heads  would  be  held  as  a 
scandal  to  the  village,  so  that  the  three  emo- 
tions of  pride,  love,  and  sorrow  have  all 
their  effect  in  aiding  the  custom  of  head 
hunting. 

In  these  head  houses,  the  unmarried  men 
of  the  village  sleep.  The  reason  for  this 
custom  is  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bachelors  are  kept  ont  of  mischief;  and  in 
the  next,  they  are  aliv.-ys  ready  with  their 
arms  at  hand  to  turn  jut  in  defence  of  the 
village  should  it  be  s  stacked.  In  such  expe- 
ditions, the  head  house  is  always  the  central 
object  of  attaoi.,  and  by  having  the  young 
warriors  at  bind  the  Dyaks  ensure  the 
Sticuiity  of  theit  .-'iorished  trophies. 
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Some  of  the  horrors  of  the  head  hunting 
custom  are  well  described  by  Mr.  St.  John: 
-"About  thirteen  years  ago,  I  heard  the 
Katuna  peoi)le  give  an  account  of  a  horrible 
transaction  that  took  place  in  one  of  their 
islands.  A  party  of  Saribas  Dvaks  were 
cruising  about  among  the  little  'isles  near, 
and  bad  destroyed  several  women  and  many 
fishermen,  when  they  were  observed,  tow- 
ard evening,  creeping  into  a  deep  and 
narrow  inlet  to  remain  during  the  night. 

"The  islanders  quietly  assembled  and 
surprised  their  enemies,  killing  all  but 
seven,  who  were  taken  prisoners  —  six  men 
and  one  lad.  The  former  they  roasted  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  they  declared'  that  the  bold 
fellows  died  without  uttering  a  cry  of  pain, 
but  defying  them  to  the  last;  the  lad,  who 
stood  trembling  by,  uncertain  of  his  fate, 
was  sent  back  to  the  coast,  with  a  message 
to  his  countrymen  that,  if  ever  they  came 
there  again,  they  would  all  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  This  fearful  warning  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  their  seeking  hefwis  again  in 
that  direction. 

"Parties  of  two  and  three  sometimes 
went  away  for  months  on  an  inland  incur- 
sion, taking  nothing  with  them  but  salt 
wrajjped  up  in  their  waist-cloths,  with  which 
tliey  seasoned  the  young  shoots  and  leaves, 
and  palm  cabbages  found  in  the  forests;  and 
when  they  returned  home,  they  were  a'; 
thin  as  scare-crows. 

"It  is  this  kind  of  cat-like  warfare  which 
erases  them  to  be  formidable  enemies  both  to 
the  Cliinese  and  the  Malays,  who  never  felt 
themselves  safe  from  a  Dyak  enemy.  They 
have  been  known  to  keep  watch  in  a  well 
up  to  their  chins  in  water,  with  a  coverintr 
of  a  few  leaves  over  their  heads,  to  endeavor 
to  cut  off  the  first  person  who  might  come 
to  draw  water.  At  night  they  would  drift 
down  on  a  log,  and  cut  the  rattan  cable  of 
trading  prahus,  while  others  of  their  partv 
would  keep  watch  on  the  bank,  knowin'«r 
well  where  the  stream  would  take  the  boal 
ashore;  and  when  aground  they  kill  the  men 
and  plunder  the  goods." 

In  war  Dyaks  have  often  proved  thera- 
se  ves  to  be  valiant  soldiers.  Mr.  Brooke 
relates  that  when  he  was  attacking  the  fort 
of  a  hostile  chief  having  mth  him  a  mixed 
lorce  of  Malays  and  Dyaks,  the  latter  were 
by  far  the  better  soldiers.  The  former  ad- 
vanced to  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
bouse,  I.  e.  just  beyond  the  range  of  the 
humpitau  arrows,  which  were  being  blown 
irom  the  fort,  and  ensconced  themselves 
behind  trees  and  stumps,  where  they  could 
fire  without   exposing    themselves  to  the 

S^'hu'-,  ^''*'  Dyaks,  however,  dashed 
Doidlvat  the  house,  clambering  up  the  posts 
on  which  It  was  built,  carrying  their  weap- 
wK;  ^".  ,  *'^'^™'  Slacking  at  the  breaches 
wn  eh  had  previously  been  made  with  shot, 
ana  trying  to  force  their  wav  into  the  fort 
At  laat,  one  Dyak  succeeded  in  getting  into 


the  house,  and  remained  there  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  and 
slide  to  the  ground  down  the  post.  After 
much  fighting,  the  Dyaks  managed  to  set  fire 
to  the  building  at  both  ends,  thus  forcing  the 
inmates  to  rush  out  among  their  enemies. 
Scarcely  any  of  them  escaped,  some  per- 
ishing in  the  flamos,  others  being  badly 
wounded,  and  the  rest  being  taken  prisoners. 
The  victorious  Dyaks  were  marl  with  ex- 
citement, and  rushed  about  with  furious 
sliouts,  carryinn;  heatls  in  their  hands,  and 
insensible  to  the  wounds  which  many  of 
them  had  received.  One  lad  came  yellin"  by 
having  a  head  in  one  hand,  and  with"  the 
other  holding  on  one  side  of  his  face.  An 
enemy's  sword  had  nearly  sliced  off  the 
whole  of  that  side  of  his  face,  but  he  waa 
almost  unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  his  ex- 
citement prevented  him  from  feeling  any 
pain.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  fainted 
trom  loss  of  blood,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  wound  which  he  had  received,  event- 
ually recovered. 

Sometimes  the  Dyaks  are  exceedingly 
cruel  to  their  captives,  not  being  content 
with  merely  taking  their  heads,  but  killing 
them  slowly  by  torture.  Generally,  however 
the  competition  for  heads  is  so  keen  that  a 
man  who  has  overcome  an  enemy  has  no  time 
for  torturing  him,  and  is  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  getting  oft'  the  head  as  fast  as 
he  can. 

Some  of  these  forts  are  most  perilous 
places  to  attack.  The  approaches  are  "uarded 
with  "ranjows,"  i.  e.  slips  of  bamboo  sharp- 
enedat  the  end  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 
Ranjows  are  troublesome  enough  on  open 
ground,  but  when  they  are  stuck  amou"' 
leaves,  grass,  and  herbage,  they  become 
terrible  weapons,  and  impede  very  effectually 
the  advance  of  the  attacking  force. 

Then  the  Dyaks  set  various  ingenious 
traps.  They  place  bent  bows  near  the  path, 
so  constructed  that  as  soon  as  a  man  comes 
opposite  them,  the  string  is  liberated,  and  an 
arrow  is  tolerably  sure  to  transfix  both  his 
legs.  Sometimes  they  bend  a  young  tree 
down,  and  lay  a  javelin,  so  that  when  the 
tree  is  freed,  it  strikes  the  end  of  the  javelin 
and  urges  it  onward  with  terrific  violence, 
just  like  the  mangonel  of  olden  times.  They 
dig  numberless  pitfalls  of  no  very  great  size 
in  depth,  but  each  having  a  sharp  bamboo 
stuck  upright  in  the  centre,  so  that  any  one 
who  falls  into  the  pit  must  inevitably  be  im- 
paled. 

The  forts  themselves  have  been  much 
modified  since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms, 
the  stockades  which  surround  them  being 
made  of  the  hardest  wood,  about  two  feet  in 
thickness,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  fire 
of  any  small  arms.  In  fact,  nothing  but  ar- 
tillery is  of  much  use  against  one  of  these 
forts.    Many  of  them  are  furnished  with  a 
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becomes   untenable,  the  defenders  quietly 
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escape,  lust  as  is  done  with  the  pahs  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  Sea  Dyaks,  as  their  name  implies, 
are  a  maritime  set  of  tribes,  and  fight  chiefly 
in  canoes.  They  have  some  Ideas  of  tactics, 
and  can  arrange  their  canoes  in  regular  array 
when  they  meet  with  an  enemy.  One  of 
their  favorite  tactics  is  to  conceal  some  of 
their  larger  boats,  and  then  to  send  some 
small  and  badly-manned  canoes  forward  to 
attack  the  enemy.  They  are,  of  course,  soon 
repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  The  enemy, 
thinking  himself  victorious,  follows  them  ox- 
ultingly,  and,  as  soon  as  he  passes  the  spot 
where  the  larger  canoes  are  hidden,  he  is  at- 
tacked by  them  in  the  rear,  while  the  smaller 
canoes,  which  have  acted  as  decoys,  turn  and 
join  in  the  onslaught.  The  rivers  are  almost 
invariably  chosen  for  this  kind  of  attack,  the 
overhanging  branches  of  trees  and  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  bank  affording  excellent  hiding- 
l)laces  for  the  canoes.  An  illustration  of  a 
"  Canoe  fight "  is  given  on  page  1139. 

When  peace  is  declared,  or  when  people 
desire  to  renew  friendship  to  each  other,  they 
declare  themselves  friends  by  a  ceremony 
which  is  identical  in  principle  with  that 
which  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  partaking  of 
the  blood  of  the  other.  Sometimes  the  blood 
is  actually  drunk,  but  generally  it  is  taken 
by  mixin"  it  with  tobacco  and  smoking  it. 
Mr.  St.  John,  in  his  "  Forests  of  the  Tar 
East,"  describes  this  ceremony  with  much 
force: — 

"  Singanding  sent  on  board  to  request  me 
to  become  his  brother  by  going  through  the 
sacred  custom  of  imbibing  each  other'sblood. 
I  say  imbibing,  because  it  is  cither  mixed 
with  water  and  drunk,  or  else  it  is  placed 
within  a  native  cigar,  ai\d  drawn  in  with  the 
smoke.  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  following 
day  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  which  is 
called  Berbiang  by  the  Kayans,  "Bersabibah 
by  the  Borneans. 

"  I  landed  with  our  party  of  Malays,  and 
after  a  preliminary  talk,  to  give  time  for  the 
population   to    assemble,   the   affair  com- 1 


menced.  We  sat  in  the  broad  veranda  of  a 
long  house,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  men 
women,  and  children,  all  looking  eagerly  at 
the  white  stranger  who  was  about  to  enter 
their  tribe.  Stripping  my  left  arm,  Kum. 
Lia  took  a  small  piece  of  wood  shaped  like  a 
knife-blade,  and,  slightly  piercing  the  skin 
brought  the  blood  to  the  surface;  this  he 
carefully  scraped  off.  Then  one  of  my  Ma- 
lays drew  blood  in  the  same  way  from  Sift. 
ganding,  and  a  small  cigarette  being  pro- 
duced,  the  blood  on  the  wooden  blade  was 
spread  on  the  tobacco. 

"  A  chief  then  arose,  and,  walking  to  an 
open  place,  looked  forth  upon  the  river,  and 
invoked  their  god  and  all  the  spirits  of  good 
and  evil  to  be  witness  of  this  tie  of  brother- 
hood.  The  cigarette  was  then  lighted,  and 
each  of  us  took  several  puffs,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  concluded.  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  they  had  chosen  the  form  of  inhaling 
the  blood  in  smoke,  as  to  have  swallowed 
even  a  drop  would  have  been  unpleasant, 
though  the  disgust  would  only  arise  from 
the  imagination. 

"  They  sometimes  vary  the  custom,  though 
the  variation  may  be  confined  to  the  Kiniahs, 
who  live  further  up  the  river,  and  are  inter- 
married with  the  Kayans.  There  a  pig  is 
brought  and  placed  between  the  two  who 
are  to  be  joined  in  brotherhood.  A  chief 
offers  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  and  maiks 
with  a  lighted  brand  the  pig's  shoulder.  The 
beast  is  then  killed,  and,  after  an  exchange 
of  jackets,  a  sword  is  thrust  into  the  wound, 
and  the  two  are  marked  with  the  blood  of 
the  pig." 

The  stranger  thus  admitted  into  member- 
ship with  the  Kayans  is  called  Niau,  oi 
friend,  and  in  some  cases  the  experiment 
proves  to  be  successful.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  honor,  sucli  as  it  is,  is  greater  than 
the  profit,  the  Kayans  assuming  that  their 
newly-admitted  member  ought  to  make 
plenty  of  rich  presents  '  >  his  tribe,  in  order 
to  show  his  sense  of  the  privileges  that  have 
been  conferred  upon  him. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE. 
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Passing  from  war  to  peace,  we  will  begin 
with  marriage  as  practised  among  the 
Dyaks. 

la  some  parts  of  the  country  marriage  is 
a  very  simple  business,  the  two  parties  liv- 
ing together  as  long  as  they  like  each  other, 
and  separating  if  either  feels  dissatisfied. 
In  any  case,  as  we  shall  see,  the  facilities  for 
divorce  arc  extreme,  and  the  bonds  of  mat- 
rimony are  worn  with  marvellous  loose- 
ness. 

The  reader  cannot  but  have  remembered 
the  singular  coincidence  that  often  exists 
between  customs  of  savage  and  of  civilized 
life. 

Among  the  Sinambau  Dyaks  there  is  a 
mode  of  courtship  which  still  prevails  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  though  it  is  generally 
foiling  into  disuse.  A  young  Sinambau 
Dyak,  when  struck  with  the  charms  of  a  girl 
shows  his  preference  in  various  w.ays,  such' 
as  helping  her  in  her  daily  labor,  carrying 
home  her  load  of  wood  for  her,  and  mak" 
mg  her  such  presents  as  are  in  his  power  to 
give. 

After  he  has  carried  on  these  attentions 
for  some  time,  he  thinks  that  he  may  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  explicit  declaration.  At 
night,  when  the  family  is  supposed  to  be 
asleep,  he  quietly  slides  back  the  bolt  of  the 
door,  steals  to  the  spot  where  his  beloved  is 
sleeping  under  her  mosquito  curtains,  and 
gently  awakes  her.  lie  always  brings  with 
lum  an  abundant  sunplv  of  hotol-nu*  and 
sirih  leaf,  and  the  two  sit  talking  together 
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throughout  the  greater  part  of  thd  night 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  parents  of  the 
girl,  who  sleep  in  the  same  room,  should  be 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  proceeding,  but  they 
are  conventionallv  supposed  to  be  so,  and  if 
they  approve  of  the  young  man  they  take  no 
notice,  while  if  they  do  not,  they  use  their 
influence  with  the  girl  to  induce  her  to  dis- 
miss him. 

The  mode  of  rejection  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  proceedings.  Should  the  girl 
dislike  the  too  adventurous  suitor,  she  de- 
clines accepting  the  betel-nut,  and  merely 
asks  him  to  blow  up  the  fire  or  light  the 
lamp,  a  request  which  is  tantamount  to  in- 
stant dismissal. 

When  the  marriage  takes  place  a  feast  is 
made,  and  then  the  parties  are  made  man 
and  wife  without  any  more  ceremony.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  the  young  couple  begin 
housekeeping  on  their  own  account,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  bridegroom  enters  the 
household  of  his  father-in-law,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  some  of  his  wife's  relations,  and  so 
becomes  one  of  the  family,  laboring  for 
the  common  stock,  and  taking  his  share 
when  the  head  of  the  household  dies.  Occa- 
sionally this  plan  ia  reversed,  and  when  the 
bride  is  one  of  a  large  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  or  if  the  bridegroom  is  the  sole 
support  of  his  parents,  she  accompanies  her 
husband,  and  becomes  part  of  his  house- 
hold. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the 
Sibuyan  Dyaks  of  Lundu  is  worthy  of  no- 
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tlce.  Tho  artist  has  given  an  admirable 
representation  of  this  unitiuc  ceremony  on 
the  following  iJiigc.  Two  bars  of  iron  are  laid 
on  the  g'ound  in  tlie  spot  appointed  for  tho 
ceremony,  iind  tlu;  young  couple  are  brought 
from  oi)pos<ile  ends  of  tlio  village.  The  lirst 
part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  seating 
them  on  tlio  burs  of  iron,  as  token  that  the 
blessings  of  their  marrii  i)  '..'.'i.  .  lij  us 
strong  as  iron.  The  priest  ^-f  .  s  to  <;. .li  of 
the  pair  a  cigar  and  siiu;  bctcl-'i',  '.  nud  sirih 
leaf,  which  they  hold  u  thuii  Laud  until  the 
next  part  of  tin;  uremony  is  completed. 
Taking  two  fowls  in  his  hands,  tho  priest 
waves  tlieni  over  the  heads  of  the  couple, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  address,  invoices 
every  blessing  upon  them,  lie  then  sol- 
emnly knocks  tlu'ir  lieads  together  three 
times,  after  whicli  tlie  bridegroom  pli'>  .* 
the  betel-nut  in  llie  nioulli  of  his  bride,  and 
inserts  the  cheroot  between  her  lii)s,  she 
afterward  doing  the  same  by  him,  this  cere- 
mony being  the  puiilic  acknowledgment 
of  accepting  each  other  as  husband  and 
wife. 

After  t  hey  have  thus  declared  their  accept- 
ance of  each  other,  the  fowls  are  killed,  and 
their  blood  received  in  two  cups,  tlie  color  of 
the  blood  being  larel'ully  inspected  by  the 
priest,  and  its  hue  being  held  as  an  omen  of 
the  future  well-being  or  misery  of  the  newly 
married  pair.  One  of  the  feasts  which 
will  presently  bo  described  closes  the  cere- 
monies. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in 
most  cases  (he  bridegroom  enters  the  family 
of  his  wife.  But  in  any  case  he  is  bound  to 
honor  the  fatlur  of  his  wile  even  above  his 
own  father.  The  young  husband  may  never 
even  pronounce  the  name  of  his  father-in- 
law,  he  may  not  eat  from  the  same  dish, 
drink  from  the  same  cup,  or  rest  on  the  same 
mat. 

Among  another  tribe  of  Dyaks,  the  Balaus 
of  Lingga,  the  ceremonies  of  mairiage  are 
rather  dift'erent.  By  way  of  a  propitiatory 
ofTering,  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  gives 
to  the  relatives  of  the  bride  some  domestic 
utensil,  such  as  a  plate  or  a  basin,  and  three 
days  afterward  the  very  simple  ceremony  is 
performed. 

The  bridegroom's  mother  talcca  a  quantity 
of  the  areca-nut  prepared  for  chewing,  di- 
vides it  into  three  portions,  places  them  in 
a  basket,  and  sets  them  on  a  sort  of  altar  in 
front  of  the  bride's  house.  The  friends  of 
both  parties  then  assemble,  and  chew  the 
nuts  while  they  discuss  the  future  prospects 
of  the  young  couple,  and  they  decide  as  to 
the  amount  of  fine  which  the  husband  shall 
pay  to  his  wife  in  case  he  separates  from 
her  after  she  is  a  mother,  or  when  she  is 
likely  to  be  so.  In  fact,  in  their  own  rough- 
and-ready  way,  these  Dyaks  have  contrived 
to  organize  a  tolerably  complete  code  of 
marriage  settlements,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  easy  system  of  divorcBj  is  abso- 


lutely necessary  for  tho  protection  of  the 
women. 

These  Sea  Dyaks  of  Lingga  have,  in  coni' 
mon  with  all  tho  sea  tribes,  the  greatest 
pride  of  birth;  and  if  "a  girl  were  to  listen  to 
the  addresses  of  a  man  of  much  inferior 
rank,  her  jiarents  would  jirohibit  the  inatcti, 
In  one  such  case  the  two  lovers  tied  into  the 
jun-jlo,  poisoned  themselves  with  tho  juice 
of  the  tuba  plant,  and  were  found  dead  next 
morning  in  each  other's  arms.  So  full  are 
they  of  their  ramily  nride,  that  they  looit 
upon  any  mixture  of  their  noble  blood  as  a 
dire  disgract!,  aiuf  this  is  carried  to  so  great 
an  extent  that,  although  within  their  own 
degree  (lieir  morals  are  of  the  laxest  order 
the  men  would  .icorn  an  intrigue  with  a 
woirn:)  of  low  condition. 

liie  1>:  aks  of  Sibuynn  are  rcmarkaMe 
for  the  superior! 'v  of  tlu  ir  morals  when 
compared  with  tlu  generality  of  the  Dyak 
tribes,  believing  that  immorality  is  an  of- 
fence agaitmt  the  higher  powers,  and  that, if 
a  girl  becomes  a  mother  before  she  is  mar- 
ried, she  angers  the  deiticM  of  the  tribe,  who 
show  theii  wrath  by  visitations  ujion  the 
whole  of  (he  tribe.  If,  therefore,  such  a 
case  be  discovered,  both  the  erring  lovers 
are  heavily  fined,  and  a  pig  is  sacrificed  in 
order  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  oHended 
deities.  Nor  do  the  delinquents  always  es- 
cape the  fine  even  after  the  sacritice  of  the 
pig,  for  every  one  who  was  smitten  with 
sickness,  or  met  with  an  accident,  within  a 
month  of  the  sacritice,  has  a  claim  on  them 
for  damages,  as  having  beer,  liie  cause  of  the 
misfortune,  while,  if  any  one  has  died,  the 
survivors  claim  compensation  for  the  loss  0/ 
their  relative. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  live  with  tlieir  parents, 
contributing  their  labor  to  the  common 
stock,  and  being  therefore  incapable  of  pos- 
sessing property  of  their  own.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  the  fines  which 
are  levied  upon  the  lovers  practically  fall 
upon  the  parents,  who  therefore  take  care  to 
look  after  their  dauglitere,  while  the  young 
men  are  partly  kei)t  out  of  mischief  by 
being  obliged  to  sleep  together  at  the  head 
house. 

The  Dyake  ol'  the  Batang  Lupar  are  more 
lax  in  their  notion  of  morality  than  the 
Sibuyans,ari  "  it  is  siildom  that  a  girl  is  mar- 
ried until  slu  is  likely  to  become  a  mother. 
When  this  is  the  ease,  the  lover  marries  her 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  those  cases 
where  a  man  denies  his  complicity,  and  the 
girl  is  unable  to  prove  it,  she  is  so  bitterly 
scorned  and  reproached  by  her  kindrad  that 
she  generally  runs  away  from  the  village. 
Some  such  delinquents  have  been  known  to 
take  poison  in  order  to  escape  the  contempt 
of  their  relatives  and  acquaintances.  They 
are  thought  to  have  brought  such  a  disgrace 
on  their  family,  that  the  parents  sacritice  a 
pig  to  the  higher  nowors,  and  wash  the  door 
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JEALOUSY  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 
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otlhfi  houM  with  itd  blofxl,  In  order  to  pro- 
pitiate the  ()flreiuJ«((l  deities. 

When  the  pair  are  mnrrled,  they  almost 
Invniiably  remain  fHithful  to  each  other. 
There  ia,  however,  Hmall  credit  to  them  for 
it.  inasmuch  an  thoy  can  be  divorced  on  the 
iliirhtest  pretext.      An  evil    omen  in   the 


j>  , 

nif^hf.  such  afl  a  "  bad  bird,"  will  frighten 
botii  parties  ho  much  that  they  will  separate 
by  mutual  consent  on  the  next  day.  Mr.  St. 
Jnliii  mentions  that  many  men  and  woniAi 
nre  married  seven  or  elRht  times  before  they 
llnttlly  (Ix  upon  a  partner  with  whom  they 
ni.'iiii  to  .spend  tlio  rest  of  their  lives,  and  as 
»n  cKampie  of  the  exceeding  facility  for 
divorce  wliieh  exists  among  the  Dyaks, 
Bttites  that  hu  saw  a  young  girl  of  seventeen 
wiio  liad  already  had  three  husl)and8. 

Still,  it  is  very  seldom  that  married  couples 
part  alter  they  are  parents;  and  if  thev  do  so, 
the  family  of  the  women  ext)ect  a  heavy  flne 
from  the  fickle  husband.  Now  and  tlien  a 
married  pair  arc  really  .so  attached  to  each 
-ulier  that  they  do  not  like  to  jarl,  even  when 
thev  hear  the  voice  of  a  "  bad  bird."  In 
such  a  case  they  avert  the  anger  of  the  su- 
perior powers  by  sacrificing  a  pig,  and  are 
then  able  to  remain  together  without  fear. 
Itnfnm  happens  that  a  man  and  wife  quarrel, 
anil  divorce  themselves.  Aftera  while  how- 
ever, they  begin  to  think  that  they '  have 
intido  a  mistake,  and  are  allowed  to  renew 
their  matrimonial  relations  without  any  cere- 
mony or  fresh  rites  of  m.arriage. 

Mr.  St.  John  mentions  a  curious  case  of 
je.^lousy  aftera  divorce,  and  its  consequences. 
The  Paflgeran  Mumcin  took  aMuroutI 
fiirl,  and  paid  her  father  as  a  marriage  por- 
tmn  a  heavy  weight  of  brass  guns  — a  curi- 
oua  sort  of  currency  which  is  much  valued 
by  the  Dyaks,  and  perfectly  useless  for  any 
practical  purposes.  Ho  iJtt  her  for  some 
timo  and  then,  after  she  had  borne  him  a 
chihl  repudiated  her,  telling  her  father  that 
he  did  not  want  her  any  more,  unless  she 
liked  to  follow  him  to  Brunei.  This  how- 
ever, the  girl  refused  to  do,  so  the  Pan<'eran 
made  her  father  refund  the  brass  gun?,  and 
besi.Ios  pay  a  fine  of  double  the  amount,  as 
a  penalty  for  not  allowing  the  girl  to  go  to 
Jiriiiu-i,  where  he  meant  to  have  sold  her  as 

fniwu'.  m''*'  Z'^,''''""  I''"^'''  t'»c  fine,  and  was 
told  that  the  girl  might  then  go  where  she 
liked,  and  marry  whom  she  chose,  aa  was 
onlv.iust  after  the  previous  event. 

Accordingly,  some  little  time  afterward, 
She  did  marry  one  of  her  countrymen,  where- 
upon  the  Pangeran  flew  into  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
and  ordered  the  head  man  or  Orang-Kaya 
ot  the  Village  to  seize  them  and  brin|  them 

I  h  ,1  r-  Tr  0?"g-Kaya  waa  afraid,  and 
hid  himself,  so  that  the  Pangeran  had  to 
employ  the  Bisaya.s,  who  captured  the 
husband  and  brought  him  to  their  employer, 
ihe  un^rtunate  man  was  then  tied  up  to  the 

I  "rang-Kaya'8  landing  nlace  and  the  Poa. 

j  g>=iau  cut  him  to  pieces  with  his  own  hand,  i 


finish  ng  by  making  a  present  of  his  head  to 
the  Oadong  Murut  r)ynks.  Having  thus 
wreaked  Ms  vengeance  on  the  man  who  ex- 
cited his  jealousy,  he  allowed  the  girl  and 
her  father  to  go  unharmed.  Byak  history  Is 
full  of  similar  tales. 

Jealousy  is  by  no  means  confined  to  tho 
men,  the  women  being  far  more  jealous  of 
the  men  than  they  of  their  wiv(!8,  and  with 
goo<l  reason.  There  Isa  tacit  law  that,  when- 
ev«!r  a  wife  detects  her  husband  In  fiirtintr 
she  may  beat  her  rival  to  her  heart's  content' 
|)rovided  that  she  use  nothing  except  a  stick' 
and,  if  the  woman  be  married,  hor  husband 
may  beat  the  disturber  of  his  domestic  pence. 
If  he  can.  The  usual  result  of  discovery  in 
such  cases  is  that  the  man  goes  ofl"  into  thq 
bush  under  tho  i)retext  of  head  hunting,  and 
.stays  there  until  he  thinks  his  wife's  aiiger 
has  cooled  down.  If  he  is  fortunate  onouirh 
to  return  with  a  head,  his  success  as  a 
warrior  (  "sures  a  condonation  for  his  short- 
comings ,,^  a  husband. 

The  Dyaks  have  a  code  of  forbidden 
degrees  for  marriages,  differing  slightly  in 
the  various  tribes,  but  tolerably  uniFornl  on 
the  whole.  Marriage  with  first  cousins  is  not 
permitted,  they  being  looked  upon  as  brother 
am}  sister;  neither,  as  a  general  rule,  is  an 
uncle  allowed  to  marry  his  niece.  To  this 
latter  rule,  however,  there  are  exceptions. 
Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sLster  is 
almost  univers.ally  permitted,  and,  in  fact 
encouraged,  provided  that  the  parental  of  the 
woman  approve  of  the  match,  because  in 
that  case  all  the  children  belong  to  one 
family.  ° 


Op  sport,  as  wo  understand  the  word,  tho 
Dyaks  have  no  idea,  though  they  possess  all 
the  capabilities  for  it,  being  active,  darine 
and  quick  sighted.  All  these  ch.aracteristica 
are  shown  in  the  mode  by  which  they  supnly 
themselves  with  honey.  They  do  not  keen 
hives  in  or  near  their  houses,  but  seldom  fail 
to  see  a  bees'  nest  in  a  tree,  though  the  un- 
accustomed eyes  of  an  European  can  see 
nothing  of  the  bees  at  the  great  height  at 
which  the  nests  are  usually  found. 

Sometimes  the  stem  of  the  tree  rises  for 
a  hundred  feet  without  a  branch,  and  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Dyaks,  however,  ascend  such  a  tree 
with  ease.  They  bore  holes  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  and  drivo 
into  them  wooden  pegs  rather  more  than  a 
toot  in  length.  A  stout  rattan  or  a  bamboo 
is  then  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  ends 
of  the  wooden  pegs  are  lashed  to  it  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  ladder,  of  which  the  bamboo 
forms  one  side,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  tho 
other.  On  this  slender  ladder  they  ascend, 
drive  m  more  pegs,  and  lash  them  to  the 
bamboo,  adding  one  bamboo  after  another 
until  the  nest  is  reached. 

..n,.!',!n^  looks  rnorc  insecure   than  this 
primitive  ladder,  which  sways  fearfiilly  as  the 
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man  a'«'-eDcls,  the  rattan  lashings  cracking 
and  creaking  as  if  the  whole  structure  were 
coming  to  pieces.  It  is,  however,  perfectly 
adapted  for  its  purpose,  and,  anned  with  a 
flamin"  torch,  the  almost  naked  Dyak 
ascends,  and  fearlessly  takes  the  nest,  which 
he  lowers  down  by  means  of  a  rattan. 

The  nest  is  generally  attacked  at  night, 
the  Dyaks  saying  the  bees  alwavs  fly  after 
the  sparks  that  fall  from  the  torch,  believing 
them  to  be  the  enemy  that  is  disturbing  the 
nest,  the  man  himself  escaping  unhurt. 
Some  of  the  tribes  have  another  plan,  and 
before  they  ascend  the  tree  light  beneath  it 
a  large  fire  in  which  they  throw  a  quantity 
of  green  branches.  The  smoke  from  these 
branches  drives  the  bees  out  of  their  nest, 
ftnd  stupefies  them  for  a  time,  so  that  the 
combs  can  be  taken  without  danger. 

Of  garaes  which  are,  in  fact,  an  imita- 
tion of  war,  the  Dyaks  are  equally  ignorant, 
and,  although  so  warlike  a  people,  they  do 
not  wrestle,  nor  box,  nor  race.  It  would  be 
expected  that  a  people  who  trust  so  much 
to  the  sword  would  exercise  with  sha.n 
M'enpous,  for  the  purpose  of  accustoming 
Iheaisclvcs  to  the  proper  management  of  the 
sword  and  shield.  This,  however,  they  never 
do,  thinking  that  all  such  exercises  are  un- 
lucky. 

They  have  one  game  which  somewhat  re- 
sembJes  our  swing,  but  which  partakes  in 
some  degree  of  the  nature  ol  a  religious  cere- 
mony. A  strong  derrick  is  erected  some 
forty  or  fitty  feet  high,  and  to  this  is  sus- 
pended a  stout  bingle'  rattan,  which  reaches 
within  a  few  feet  of  tlic  ground.  Tlie  derrick 
io  strengthened  by  rattan  stays  lasled  to  a 
neighboring  tree.  The  end  of  the  rattan  is 
formed  into  a  large  loop. 

At  some  distance  from  the  den  ick,  just 
where  the  end  of  the  rattan  describes  its 
circle,  a  slight  bamboo  stage  is  erect'^d.  One 
of  the  swingers  mounts  on  the  stage,  draws 
the  rattan  to  him  by  means  of  a  string,  jjlaces 
his  foo',  in  tlie  loop,  and  swings  off  with  as 
much  impetus  as  he  can  give  himself.  As 
ho  returns,  .anotlier  leaps  on  the  swing,  and 
sometimes  two  at  a  time  will  do  so,  until 
ten  or  twelve  are  all  swinging  away  at  the 
same  time.  Of  course,  thev  cannot  all  put 
their  teet  in  the  loop,  but  content  tliemselves 
with  clinging  to  the  arms  and  legs  of  those 
wlio  have  done  so.  As  they  swing,  they 
st^^i-ike  up  a  monotonous  song,  which  sounds 
like  a  dirge.  It  is,  however,  merely  an  in- 
vocation to  the  deities  for  a  plentiful  harvest 
and  a  good  fishing  season.  As  may  be  im- 
agined, they  often  get  b,id  falls  from  those 
swings. 

The  boys  and  youths  have  a  game  which 
is  familiar  to  all  gymnasts.  Tim  two  com- 
petitors sit  opposite  each  other  on  tlie 
ground,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  placed 
in  contact.  They  ihen  grasp  a  short  stick, 
and  each  tries  to  pull  the  other  on  his  face  or 
to  raise  him  off  the  ground.    There  is  also  a 


game  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  our 
"  prisoners'  base,"  twenty  or  thirty  players 
joining  in  the  game;  and  there  is  another 
^ame,  which  is  very  much  like  the  "'cock 
faghting"  of  English  school-boys.  The 
players  stand  on  one  foot,  holding  the  other 
foot  in  one  hand  and  try  to  upset  each  other, 
or  at  least  to  make  their  antagonists  put  both 
feet  to  the  ground. 

In  "  cat's  cradle  "  they  are  wonderful  pro- 
ficients. Mr.  Wallace  thought  that  he  couM 
instruct  them  in  the  game  but  found  that  they 
knew  much  more  about  it  than  he  did. 
They  were  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  English  modification  of  the  game,  and 
produced  a  vast  number  of  additional 
changes  from  the  string.  Indeed,  the  Dyaks 
can  do  almost  anything  with  a  piece  of  string, 
and  they  could  well  instruct  our  own  con- 
jurors in  this  branch  of  legerdemain. 

Cock  fighting  is  an  amusement  of  which 
the  Dyaks  are  very  fond,  though  they  do  not 
indulge  in  that  amusement  with  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  the  Malay.s.  Mr.  St.  John 
writes  of  the  birds  used  for  this  purpose; 
"  We  did  not  see  more  than  a  few  of  these 
birds  in  Dyak  houses,  but  since  they  are 
usually  kejit,  when  not  in  training  or  ex- 
ercise, closely  wrapped  in  linen  bands  and 
hung  on  nails  in  a  dry  place,  they  might 
easily  escape  our  notice. 

"  S^ot  having  the  fear  of  police  magistrates 
and  Humane  Society  proscculiong  before 
our  eyes,  we  assisted  at  one  or  two  brief 
combats,  evidently  mere  trial  matches  to 
assist  the  calculations  of  the  '  bookmakers,' 
by  testing  each  bird's  pluck  and  skill, 
When  this  object  was  attained  by  a  few 
minutes'  struggle,  held  with  much  secrecy 
in  the  veranda  by  the  gray  light  of  early 
morning,  the  cocks  were  picked  up  before 
any  injury  was  inflicted,  and  carefully 
swathed  in  their  bandages,  froni  (he  midst 
of  which  they  soolhed  their  ruflled  feelings 
with  an  occasional  crow  of  defiance." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
feasts  held  by  the  Dyaks  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  it  is  only  on  such  festivities  that 
the  men  ever  use  their  weapons  in  sham 
fight.  Even  in  those  cases,  they  do  not  so 
employ  them  by  way  of  practising  tliem- 
selves, but  merely  because  they  form  part 
of  the  movements  of  the  dance.  In  one  of 
these  dances,  descril)cd  by  Mr.  Keppel.  two 
swords  are  laid  on  a  mat  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  room,  and  two  men  advance  toward 
them  from  opposite  sidis,  waving  tlieir 
arms,  revolviiig  on  their  toes,  and  perform- 
ing various  mameuvres  with  their  legs. 

As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  mat,  they 
suddenly  stoop,  seize  the  swords,  and  go 
through  the  movements  of  actual  conihat, 
crossing  swords,  advancing,  retiring,  cutting 
at  each  other,  kneeling  at  one  moment  as  ii 
to  collect  force,  and  then  springing  up  will) 
renewed  energy.  Both  dancers  have  pre- 
viously  studied   tiiid  practised  the  viiriGil" 


THE  WAB  DANCE. 


movements,  each  of  which  they  make  Blmul- 
taneously. 

Sometimes  the  sword  dance  is  performed 
with  the  shield  as  well  as  the  sword,  and  of 
this  dance  Mr.  Marryat  has  written  so 
graphic  an  account  that  his  own  words  must 
be  used.  The  guests  were  asked  if  they 
wished  for  a  specimen  of  the  war  dance. 

"Having  expressed  our  wishes    in    the 
affirmative,  the  music  struck  up;   it  con- 
sisted of  gongs  and  tom-toms.    The  Malay 
gong,  whicii  the  Dyaks  also  make  use  of,  is 
lilte  the  Javanese,  thick  with  a  broad  rim 
and  very  different  from  the  gong  of  the 
Chinese.    Instead  of  the  clanging  noise  of 
the  latter,  it  gives  out  a  muffled  sound  of  a 
deep  tone.    The  gong  and  tom-tom  are  used 
by  the  Dyaks  and  Malays  in  war,  and  for 
signals  at  night,  and  the  Dyaks    procure 
them  from  the  Malays.      I  said  that   the 
music  struck  up,  for,  rude  as  the  instruments 
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were,  they  modulate  the  sound   and  keen   wmf  TmnhL-    ^  *''  "^^"P'   ^  f^^«^«"  y^" 
time  so  acfmirably,  that  it  w^  anVrhTL'^b J    Tn^wrft^'f '  1"!,:?'7J°  .?y  '^e  surrou'nd 


covered  upon  after-examination,  when  they 
were  suspended  against  the  wall,  they  had 
^C^^lt'^^^y.b^^^^h  find  were  quite  fclack! 
iJie  teeth  and  hair  were  quite  perfect,  the 
features  somewhat  shrunk,  and  they  were 
altogether  very  fair  specimens  of  pickled 
heads;  but  our  worthy  friends  required  a 
lesson  from  the  New  ilealanders  in  the  art 
of  preserving. 

"The  appearance  of  the  heads  was  a  sign 
for  the  music  to  play  louder,  for  the  war  cry 
ot  the  natives  to  be  more  energetic,  and  for 
the  screams  of  the  dancers  to  ht  more  pierc- 
ing.  Their  motions  now  became  more 
rapid,  and  the  excitement  in  proportion 
Their  eyes  glistened  with  unwonted  brigS 
ness,  the  perspiration  dropped  down  their 
faxjcs;  ard  thus  did  yelling,  dancing,  gonSi 
and  tom-toms  become  more  rapid  and  more 
violent  every  minute,  till  the  dancing  war- 
riors were  ready  to  drop.    A  farewell  veil 

With    Amnhacio    <iroo    „:..._    v-_  ..    .^•"^"   J"-") 


time  so  admirably,  that  it  was  anything  but 
inharmonious. 

"A  space  was  now  cleared  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  two  of  the  oldest  warriors 
stepped  into  it.  They  were  dressed  in  tur- 
bans, long  loose  jackets,  sashes  round  their 
waists  descending  to  their  feet,  and  small 

I  bdls  were  attached  to  their  ankles.  Thev 
commenced  by  first  shaking  hands  with  the 
rajah,  and  then  with  all  the  Europeans  pres- 
ent, thereby  giving  us  to  understand,  as  was 

I  explained  to  us,  that  the  dance  was  to  be 

whidi  we  fuliy  coiu^^ided  Jth  them.  iSe  Dv-fk'\S?S  °"  H'  ""[^  "°«  «f  ^ho 

"This  ceremony  beiig  over   thev  rushed    K.i^^^       '"'^'^^'  ^""^  '"  *«  ^enti-e  of 
into  the  centre  and  gav'ermVtuLSwv^l^^^^^  'Jr^  ^^'^  ^''"S   «"•«"!« 

scream,  then  poising fhemselves  on  one  fZ  I  l^l^^r.^^TiL: J''f  ^^^^^y  «r«l>a> 
tliey  described  a  circle  wi 
tlie  same  time  extending  th 


ing  warriors;  immediately  the  music  ceased 
the  dancers  disappeared,  and  the  tumultu- 
ous excitement  and  noise  were  succeeded  by 
a  dead  silence.  "         •' 

fv,'?"*^!?  '^*'^».  *h«  excitement  communicated, 
that  when  it  was  all  over  we  ourselves 
remained  for  some  time  panting  to  recover 
our  breath  Again  we  lighted  our  cheroote 
and  smoked  for  awhile  the  pipe  of  peace  ' 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  and  the 
preparations  were  made  for  another  martial 
dance.  This  was  performed  by  two  of  the 
Kajah  s  sons,  the  same  young  men  I  have 


mngg  of  a  bird,  and  then  meeting  their 
haiuls,  clapping  them  and  keeping  time 
with  the  music.  After  a  little  while  the 
music  l)ecame  louder,  and  suddenly  our  ears 
wore  pierced  with  the  whole  of  the  natives 
present  joining  in  the  hideous  war  cry. 
Ihen  the  motions  and  the  screams  of  the 
dancers  became  more  violent,  and  everv- 
Uiing  was  working  up  to  a  state  of  excite- 
ment by  which  even  we  were  influenced. 

L„/>..  "'^  "•  '^*""y  ""pleasant  odor  per- 
vaded tlie  room,  already  too  warm  from  the 

I  numbers    it  contained.     Involuntai%  we 


.(  A  1.  c     1.  ii  '  ' ,;      '',  »-..iKn;u  iiie  arena, 

I  .■     ^  nrst  they  confined  themselves  toevo- 
l!!  I?'"  ?i  *'«''•:»'=«''  springing  from  one  side 
to  the  other  with  wonderful  quickness,  keep- 
ing their  shields  m  front  of  them,  falling  on 
one  knee,  and  performing  various  feats  of 
agility.    After  a  short  time,  they  each  seized 
a  sword  and  then  the  display  was  very  re- 
markable, and  proved  what  ugly  customers 
they  rnust  be  m  single  conflict.    Blows  in 
every  direction,  feints  of  every  description 
were  made  by  both,  but  invariably  received 
upon  the  shield.    Cumbrous  as  these  shields 


the   viiriOUS 


,Hd  0.,;  n7„;.7™oS'ri„;''whrSli;i  Zt  ,;'«K.,n»»P''"'"8™  '«";  retreating, p,™. 

Occasionally,  during  this  performance, 
the  war  cry  was  given  by  the  surroundinr^ 
warriors,  but  the  combatants  held  their 
peace;  in  fact,  they  could  not  afford  to  open 
their  mouths,  lest  an  opening  should  be 
made.  It  was  a  most  masterly  performance, 
and  we  were  delighted  with  it" 


tho  ™„    •    ■'■V'"  '"^  i^eiucivea  tnac  one  of 
he  warriors  had  stepped  into  the  centre 

sM  of    ".?''"   ^;J,?^  '°  '^  wide-meshed 

were  fhlV'  Jfe  Sakarran  business,  and 

We  therefore  but  a  fortnight  old.     They 

|Wejej^nca8ed  in  a  wide  network  of  rattan, 

"  ornamented  with   beads.      Their 


'^^^^''S,i^:sz.%:''.j'z\utis;i-^^^^^^^ 
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presently  be  given.  Pirst  two  chiefa  each 
took  a  sword,  and  began  a  maniacal  sort  of 
dance,  wliich  was  intended  to  be  very  im- 
posing, but  only  succeeded  in  being  very 
ludicrous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  were 
too  much  intoxicated  to  preserve  their  bal- 
ance, and,  being  of  opposite  tempers  in  their 
cups,  one  was  merry  and  the  other  was 
sulky. 

After  this  performance  was  over,  a  tall 
chief  stepped  forward  with  a  whip,  much 
like  a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  another  produced  a 
human  head,  and  the  two  began  to  chase 
each  other  round  the  veranda  of  the  build- 
Presently,  the  chief  with  the    head 


insr. 


stopped,  and  with  one  foot  in  the  air  began 
to  pirouette  slowly,  while  he  swung  the  head 
backward  and  forward,  the  chief  with  the 
whip  lashing  vigorously  at  the  spectators, 
and  laugliing  derisively  at  each  cut. 

After  a  while  these  performers  became 
too  tired  to  proceed  without  refreshment, 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  four  or  five 
others  carrying  blocks  of  wood  having  a 
feather  at  each  end.  The  foreign  guests 
took  these  objects  to  represent  canoes,  but 
were  told  that  they  were  rhinoceros  horn- 
bills,  and  were  thought  by  all  competent 
judges  to  be  fine  works  of  art.  Suddenly  a- 
number  of  gongs  were  beaten,  and  over  the 
mass  of  human  beings  arose  swords,  heads, 
rhinoceros  hornbills,  and  cat-o'-nine-tails  in 
profusion,  the  Dyaks  being  for  the  time  half 
mad  with  excitement. 

It  was  remarkable  that  in  this  wild  scene 
no  harm  was  done,  no  blow  was  struck  in 
anger,  and  no  quarrel  took  place.  De- 
corum was  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  festival,  though  not  one  of  the  revellers 
was  sober,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Boyle  remarks, 
"  a  scene  which,  according  to  all  precedent, 
should  have  been  disgusting,  turned  out  to 
bo  plcasantl}'  amusing." 

This  feast  was  a  vci-y  good  example  of  a 
Dyak  revel.  It  wa^  given  by  the  chief  Gas- 
ing,  who  was  gorgeously  attired  for  the  oc- 
casion in  an  old  consular  uniform  coat, 
covered  with  gold  lace,  the  top  of  a  dragoon's 
helmet  tied  on  his  head  with  a  handker- 
chief, a  brass  regimental  breastplate  on  his 
forehead,  and  a  plated  tureen  cover  on  his 
breast.  This  tureen  cover,  by  the  way,  was 
the  most  valued  ofG.asingV^  possessions,  and 
one  which  ^\as  madly  envied  by  all  the 
neighboring  chiefs.  Being  a  tall,  thin  man, 
the  effect  of  his  naked,  leaii,  yellow  legs,  ap- 
pearing from  beneath  all  tins  splendor,  was 
remarkable. 

He  had  i)repared  his  long  house  carefully 
for  the  festival.  He  had  erected  a  bamboo 
railing  on  tlie  edge  of  the  veranda,  as  a 
necessary  precaution  against  accidents,  f/)r 
the  veranda  was  at  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground,  and  the  guests  are  all  ex- 
pected to  be  very  unsteady  on  their  feet, 
eyen  if  tboy  can  stiind  at  all.     li^mn?  rtm  r^;; 

of  the  rail  "to  the  eaves  of  the  veriaida  he 


had  thrown  a  quantity  of  cloths,  so  as  toaj. 
low  the  chiefs  who  sat  under  them  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

For  this  festival  Gasing  had  been  mak- 
ing preparations  for  months  past,  half-stary- 
ing  himself  in  order  to  collect  the  requisite 
amount  of  prpvisions,  and  being  hkely  to 
find  himself  rather  deeply  in  debt  before  the 
preparations  were  completed.  Unfortu- 
nately  for  the  Enghsh  guests,  the  smell  of 
Dyak  cookery  is  anythmg  but  agreeable 
and  one  of  their  favorite  articles  of  food,  the 
fruit  called  the  durian,  exhales  a  most  iiitoj. 
erable  odor,  so  that,  if  they  had  not  been 
furnished  with  plenty  of  tobacco,  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  retire  frjom  the 
scene. 

The  Dyaks  roast  fowls  without  removing 
the  feathers,  tear  them  joint  from  joint,  and 
so  eat  them.  They  have  a  most  extraordi- 
nary liking  for  viands  in  a  nearly  putrid 
state,  such  as  fish  or  molluscs  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  decomposition,  eggs  black 
from  age,  and  rotten  fruit,  the  chief  being 
the  durian,  which  smells  like  all  the  other 
dishes  put  together,  but  with  a  sort  of  pecul- 
iar fragrance  of  its  own.  Even  foreigners 
have  learned  to  like  the  durian,  but  they 
have  not  found  that  it  acclimatizes  them  to 
the  bad  eggs,  burnt  feathers,  and  very  high 
fish. 

This  very  remarkable  fruit  is  about  as 
large  as  a  cocoa-nut,  slightly  oval,  and  is 
covered  with  a  thick,  tough  skin,  armed  with 
sharp,  short,  and  stout  spines,  the  bases  of 
which  touch  each  other.  The  skin  is  so 
strong,  that  even  Avhen  it  fidls,  as  it  always 
does  when  ripe,  from  a  considerable  height, 
it  does  not  break,  and  the  spines  are  so  sharp 
and  hard,  that,  if  a  durian  ialls  on  a  man,  it 
indicts  a  very  severe  wound,  and  causes  great 
loss  of  blood. 

When  possible  it  is  eaten  fresh,  as  it  falls 
ripe  from  the  tree,  but  it  is  often  cooked 
while  still  green,  and,  when  especially  plen- 
tiful, is  preserved  in  jars  by  means  of  salt. 
In  this  state  its  natural  odor  is  very  greatly 
increased,  and  the  very  opening  of  a  jar  of 
preserved  durians  is  enough  to  drive  a 
stranger  to  the  comitry  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Wallftce  gives  a  very  interesting  ac- 
countof  the  durian,  mentioning  that,  although 
for  some  time  the  Ofior  of  the  fruit  com- 
jiletely  deterred  him  from  tasting  it,  lie  once 
found  a  ripe  durian  just  falkn  from  the 
tree,  overcame  his  repugnance  t/i  the  fruit, 
trifcd  it,  ate  it,  and  be"  #me  from  tliat  moment 
aconftfttifd  durian  eater.  The  following  pas- 
sage contains  his  description  of  the  peculiar 
flavor  of  the  durian :  — 

"  The  five  cells  arc  satiny  white  within,  and 
are  each  filled  with  an  oval  mass  of  cream- 
colored  pulp,  emi>«dded  in  whi^b  are  two  or 
three  seeds  about  the  ^ixe  <A  chestnuts. 
This  pulp  is  the  eatable  txwt,  and  it«  con 
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rich,   butter-like    custard,   highly  flavored 
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with  almonds,  gives  the  besl  general  idea  of 
it,  biit  intermingled  with  it  come  wafts  of 
flavor  that  call  to  mind  cream  cheese,  onion 
sauce,  brown  sherry,  and  other  incongrui- 
ties. 

« Then  there  is  a  rich  glutinous  smooth- 
ness in  the  pulp  which  nothing  else  pos- 
sesses, but  which  adds  to  its  delicacy.  It  is 
neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy,  yet  one 
feels  the  want  of  none  of  these  qualities, 
for  it  is  perfect  as  it  is.  It  produces  no 
nausea  or  other  bad  effect,  and  the  more 
you  eat  of  it  the  less  you  feel  inclined  to 
stop.  In  fact,  to  eat  durians  is  a  new  sensa- 
tion, worth  a  voyage  to  tlie  East  to  experi- 
ence." 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  summing  up  the  merits 
of  the  various  fruits  with  whi^h  we  are 
acquainted,  says  that  if  he  had  to  fix  on  two 
only,  which  would  represent  the  very  per- 
fection of  flavor  and  refreshing  qualities,  he 
would  choose  the  durian  and  the  orange 
which  he  terms  the  king  and  queen  of 
fruits. 

Their  national  drink,  called   "tuak,"  is 
worthily  matched  with  the  viands.    It  is  in 
color  like  thin  milk,  and  its  odor  has  been 
forcibly  compared  to  that  of  five  hundred 
negroes  drunk  in  a  slave-pen.      The  same 
traveller,  having  fortified  his  palate  with 
the  strongest  tobacco,  drank  some  of  the 
liquid  in  honor  of  his  host,  and  gives  a  very 
vivid  description  of  its  flavor.     When  first 
taken  into  the  mouth,  it  gives  the  idea  of 
cocoa-nut  milk  gone  very  sour,  and  holdin'^ 
in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  brown 
sugar  and  old  cheese.  When  it  is  swallowed, 
the  victim  is  conscious  of  a  suffocating  sensa- 
tion, as  if  the  liquid  were  thickened  with 
starch  and  a  great  qua.itity  of  the  strongest 
cayenne  pepper,  the  general  effect  produced 
on  the  novice  being  comparable  to  nothing 
but  a  very  bad  attack  of  sea  sickness.         ° 
Strange  to  .say,  this    abominable    liquid 
retains  the  strongest  hold   on    three   mil- 
lions of  human  ))eing.s,  who  can  conceive  no 
greater  luxury  than  the  privileg«"  of  drink- 
ing It  without  stint.    At  their  feasts  it  is 
icept  in  huge  batiiing  jars,  and  is  handed 
about  in  all  kinds  of  vessels  which  are  con- 
tinually emptied  and  sent  back  to  be  replen- 
ished, so  that  a  continual  stream  of  full  and 
empty  vessels  passes  from  and  to  the  lar^o 
jars.  " 

Even  if  the  warriors  who  arc  invited  to 
the  festival  were  to  feel  inclined  to  sobriety 
they  would  be  forced  to  drink  by  the  women 
who  seem  to  think  themselves  bound  to 
™XT  t^'^\■??  '"'''"  completely  intoxicated. 
JNo  Delilah  of  Europe  better  knows  her 
power  to  make  a  fool  of  a  strong  man  than 
one  of  these  Dyak  syrens,  nor  is  more  in- 

"m  ''^  ^^"^^  ^^^  fascinations. 

The  presence  of  the  fcm.alc  element  was 

won  felt  m  the  noise  and  confusion,  which 

=v=t;:utci^  s^eiiieU   u>  increase.    Several  of 

we  girls  wer«  so  charming  as  to  excuse  the 


infatuation  of  their  victims,  and  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  prettiest  were  ttie 
most  culpable.  But  ugly  or  beautiful,  old 
or  young,  all  instantly  employed  their  most 
cunning  arts  in  enticing  the  bravest  and 
most  famous  warriors  to  drink  and  drink 
again. 

"  We  saw  a  little  beauty  seat  herself  lov- 
ingly beside  a  tall  fellow  with  a  simple  face 
and  honest  eyes,  whom  she  coaxed  to  toast 
her  from  a  large  jar  which  she  offered  to  his 
lips,  until  he  fairly  fell  backward  upon  the 
floor.  This  satisfactory  conclusion  attained, 
his  tormentor,  who,  we  heard,  was  affianced 
to  him,  ran  screaming  with  laughter  to 
bring  seven  other  wretches  as  mischievous 
as  herself  to  jeer  at  the  vanquished  lover. 
Raising  her  hones  to  sport  of  a  higher 
order,  she  shortly  after  brought  her  jar  to 
the  spot  where  we  sat,  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  of  beguiling  the  white  men  into  the 
same  condition  as  her  other  admirers;  but 
in  Europe  we  are  accustomed  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  more  dangerous  fascinations, 
and  she  relinquished  the  attempt  in  de- 
spair." 

Mr.  St.  John  mentions  that  the  men  are 
m  no  way  behind  the  women  in  their  efforts 
to  seduce  their  guests  to  intoxication,  and 
It  IS  their  greatest  pride  to  have  as  much 
tuak  drunk  as  possible,  to  drink  their  own 
share  and  remain  comparatively  sober 
while  all  their  guests  arc  laid  prostrate  and 
insensible.  In  fact,  if  we  substitute  punch 
and  port  for  tuak,  and  an  open  veranda  for 
a  closed  dining-room,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  hospitality  of  the  present 
Dyak  chief  and  that  of  the  average  English 
squire  of  the  last  century. 

A  chief,  for  example,  who  prides  himself 
on  his  strong  head,  will  sit  before  a  huge 
.^r  of  tuak,  and  pledge  evoi-y  one  around. 
For  every  one  whom  he  serves  he  drinks 
one  cup  himself,  and  it  is  his  ambition  to 
keep  his  seat  after  all  his  companions  are 
insensible.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  man  can  drink  an  equal  amoun';  with 
ten  or  twelve  others,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  forces  the  tuak  on  them  so  fast  that 
they  are  soon  rendered  incapable  of  seeing 
whether  their  host  drinks  or  not.  They  arc 
very  proud  of  being  fresh  on  the  following 
morning,  and  boast  that  although  their 
guests,  who  belonged  to  another  tribe,  had 
severe  headaches,  they  themselves  suftered 
nothing  at  all. 

It  is  partly  by  means  of  appealing  to  this 
pride  that  the  girls  are  able  to  make  the 
men  drink  to  thr  exUnt  which  ban  been 
mentioned,  and  they  derive  so  much  tiimise- 
ment  from  exercising  their  power  that  tfiey 
lose  no  opportunity  (bat  falls  in  their  way, 
and  essay  their  blandishments  even  when 
there  is  no  definite  fea.«t. 

Once,  whnn  Mr.  St.  John  had  fr2.'.'alMi.-l 
from  the  Sibuyftii  Dyaks  t/,  thn  Bukars,  he 
and  Iu8  guides  were  received,  u  usual,  in 
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the  head  house.  While  the  English  guests 
were  making  their  toilet,  two  young  Dyak 
girls  came  very  gently  up  the  ladder  and 
slipped  into  the  chamber.  Now  the  head 
house  is,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  the 
bachelors'  hall,  and  consequently  the  girls 
had  no  business  there.  So,  pretending  not 
to  see  them,  the  white  men  proceeded  with 
their  toilets,  and  quietly  watched  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  two  girls,  after  glancing  cautiously  at 
the  strangers,  and  thinking  themselves  un- 
observed, made  their  way  to  the  Dyak 
guides,  each  having  in  her  hands  a  vast 
owl  of  fresh  tuak,  which  they  offered  to  the 
visitors.  The  young  men,  knowing  their 
object,  declined  to  drink,  and  thereby  drew 
on  themselves  a  battery  of  mixed  blandish- 
ments and  reproaches.  Above  all,  they 
were  entreated  not  to  inflict  on  the  girls  the 
Bhame  of  refusing  their  gift,  and  making 
them  take  it  back,  to  be  laughed  at  by  all 
their  friends. 

Cajolery,  honied  words,  and  caresses  hav- 
ing been  resisted,  they  tried  the  effect  of 
ridicule,  and  their  taunts  succeeded  where 
their  coaxings  failed.  •'  Whatl "  said  they, 
"  are  the  Sibuyans  so  weak-headed  as  to  be 
afraid  of  drinking  Bukar  tuak?"  This 
touched  the  visitors  on  a  very  tender  point. 
The  Sibuyans  specially  pride  themselves  on 
tlie  strength  of  their  heads  and  of  their 
tuak,  and  a  refusal  to  drink  was  thus  made 
tantamount  to  a  confession  of  inferiority  in 
hoth  respects.  So  thev  raised  the  huge 
bowls  to  their  lips,  and  were  allowed  no 


peace  until  they  had  drained  the  last  droM 
when  their  tempters  ran  away  laughing' 
knowing  that  in  a  very  short  time  their  two 
victims  would  be  senseless. 

It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  the 
Dvak  women,  most  of  whom  do  not  drink  at 
all,  and  very  few  drink  even  moderately 
take  such  a  delight  in  forcing  the  men  into 
intoxication.  The  young  girls  are  the  most 
successful  temptresses.  They  take  advan- 
tage of  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  employ 
all  their  fascinations  to  inveigle  the  men 
into  drinking.    No  man  is  safe  from  them. 

Their  brothers,  friends,  and  even  their 
betrothed,  fall,  as  we  have  seen,  victims  to 
their  blandishments.  They  will  make  up  to 
perfect  strangers,  get  up  a  flirtation,  and 
lavish  all  their  enchantments  upon  them 
like  Circe  of  old,  until  they  have  reduced 
their  helpless  admirers  to  a  state  little  bet- 
ter  than  that  of  the  mythological  swine, 
Even  after  the  men  have  sunk  on  the 
ground,  and  are  incapable  of  raising  the  cup 
to  their  lips,  the  women  think  their  task  not 
quite  completed,  and  j)our  the  tuak  down 
the  throats  of  the  helpless  men.  In  the 
"  Dyak  Teast,"  which  the  artist  has  so  finely 
drawn  on  the  opposite  page,  the  appeal  and 
dresses  of  these  Eastern  syrens  are  illustra- 
ted. 

Yet,  although  on  such  occasions  they  give 
themselves  over  to  utter  drunkenness,  the 
Dyaks  are  a  sober  race,  and  except  at  these 
feasts,  or  when  beset  by  women,  tlieyare 
singularly  temperate,  the  betel-nut  supply, 
ing  the  place  of  all  intoxicating  liquor. 
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The  architecture  of  the  Dyaks  is  very  pe- 
culiar. The  reader  may  find  a  Dyak  village 
rmresented  on  page  1153. 

In  the  first  place,  the  liouses  are  all  built 
on  posts,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  the  mode  of  access  to  them  is 
by  climbing  up  a  notched  pole,  which  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  a  ladder.  The  chijf 
dwelling  in  every  village,  and  indeed  practi- 
cally the  village  itself,  is  the  long  house, 
which  IS  of  wonderfully  large  dimensions. 
One  of  these  houses,  measured  by  Mr  St 
John,  was  more  than  five  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  long,  and  was  inhabited  by  nearly 
nve  hundred  people. 

Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
house  runs  the  broad  veranda  or  common 
room,  which  is  oj  an  to  all  the  members,  and 
at  the  side  are  rooms  partitioned  oflf  for  the 
different  families,  as  many  as  sixty  or  sev- 
enty such  rooms  being  sometimes  seen  in 
one  long  house.  Although  the  veranda  is 
common  ground  to  all  the  tribe,  and  in  it 
the  members  go  through  their  various  sed- 
entary occupations,  each  familv  occupies  bv 
tacit  consent  the  portion  of"  the  veranda 
opposite  their  own  rooms. 

These  rooms  are  strictly  private,  and 
none  except  the  members  of  the  family,  or 
heir  intimate  friends,  would  think  of  enter- 
ngthem.  The  chief  or  Orang-kaya  of  the 
long  house  has  a  much  larger  room  than  the 
others,  and  the  space  in  front  of  his  room  is 

COnsiflprpfl    in    Kn    ,J«„„i_j    i_  it-- »  .. 

lewer  chiefs  and  councillors,  and,  although 
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free  to  all  the  inhabitants,  is  frequented  al- 
inost  entirely  by  the  old  men  and  warriors 
of  known  courage. 

One  of  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the  Omns- 
kaya  was  visited  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  was  not 
an  attractive  apartment.  On  each  side  of 
the  entrance  there  was  a  piece  of  furniture 
somewhat  resembling  an  old  English  plate- 
rack,  upon  the  lower  shelf  of  which  was 
placed  a  flat  stone.  In  spite  of  the  heat, 
which  was  terrific,  a  large  fire  was  burniai 
on  the  stone,  and  on  the  range  above  were 
wood,  nee,  pots,  and  other  utensils.  There 
was  no  chimney  to  the  house,  but  a  sort  of 
nap  m  the  roof  was  lififed  up,  and  kept  open 
oy  a  notched  stick.  This  flap  answered  both 
for  window  p.nd  chimney,  and  when  it  was 
'  closed  the  room  was  iu  total  darkness,  be- 
side being  at  once  filled  with  smoke. 

The  height  of  the  chamber  was  barely 
seven  feet,  and  the  space  was  rendered  still 
more  limit<id  by  the  weapons,  girdles,  mats, 
mosquito  curtains,  strings  of  boars'  tusks 
aprons,  and  other  property,  that  hnng  from 
the  raftcrn.  The  sides  were  adorned  with  a 
quantity  of  English  and  r>utch  crockery, 
each  piece  being  in  a  separate  rattan  basket 
and  suspended  from  the  wall.  The  house 
being  an  old  one,  the  sineli  was  abominable; 
and  the  Orang-kaya's  chambei  was.  (m  the 
whole,  a  singularly  uncomfortable  residence. 
A  number  of  flre-places,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  the  house,  are  ar- 
raageu  aiuag  the  veranda,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  one  of  t):e  primitive  ladders  already 
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mentioned  Is  placed  at  either  end,  so  that 
when  a  visitor  enters  the  house,  he  sees 
throughout  its  entire  length,  the  range  of  his 
eye  being  only  interrupted  by  the  posts, 
which  attiT  supporting  the  floor  pass  upward 
and  serve  also  to  support  the  roof.  Outside 
this  veranda  extends  another,  called  the 
outer  veranda.  It  has  no  roof,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  the  blazing  sunbeams.  It  is  used, 
not  as  a  habitation,  but  as  a  kind  of  store- 
house and  drying  ground. 
_  As  the  flooring  is  made  of  bamboo,  the 
Dyaks  can  easily,  if  they  choose,  keep  the 
interior  ol  their  rooms  clean.  This,  however 
they  seldom  choose  to  do,  limiting  their 
cleanliness  to  the  simple  process  of  sweepin" 
any  offal  through  the  floor  so  as  to  fall  under 
the  house.  They  never  think  of  removing 
It  after  it  has  fallen,  so  that  by  degrees  the 
heaps  of  refuse  become  higher  and  higher 
and  gradually  diminish  the  distance"  be- 
tween the  floor  of  the  house  and  the  soil  be- 
neath. In  some  of  the  older  houses,  these 
heaps  of  rubbish  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  when  the  pigs  are  grubbing  in  them 
their  backs  touch  the  bamboo  flborin<r  of 
the  house. 

The  reason  for  building  the  Dyak  houses 
on  piles  are  several,  the  chief  bein<r  that 
such  a  house  acts  as  a  fort  in  case  of  attack 
The  custom  of  building  on  piles  is  universal, 
but  only  those  tribes  that  are  liable  to  in- 
vasion employ  piles  of  the  height  which  have 
been  mentioned.  This  mode  of  architecture 
also  protects  the  inhabitants  from  floods  and 
from  the  intrusion  of  reptiles.  The  Dyaks 
do  not  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  before 
they  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms,  a  house 
built  on  piles  some  twenty  or  thirtv  feet  in 
height  made  a  very  secure  fort,  which  could 
not  be  fired,  and  which  exposed  the  storm- 
ing party  to  certain  and  heavy  loss.  Even 
since  the  English  have  taken  up  their  res- 
idence m  Borneo,  some  of  these  houses,  be- 
longing to  revolted  chiefs,  have  given  great 
trouble  before  they  could  be  taken,  artillery 
appearing  to  be  the  only  weapon  to  which 
the^  at  once  succumb. 

The  piles  are  made  of  the  hardest  iron- 
wood,  and  are  very  thick,  much  thicker  than 
IS  needed  for  the  support  of  the  house.  The 
reason  for  this  strength  and  thickness  is,  that 
m  case  of  attack,  the  assailing  party  dash 
under  the  house,  protecting  themselves  from 
missiles  by  a  canoe  which  they  turn  keel 
upward,  and  holdover  their  heads  while  they 
chop  at  the  posts,  so  as  to  bring  the  house 
and  Its  defenders  down  together.  If  the 
posts  are  but  moderatelv  stout,  they  will 
sometimes  succeed;  but  if  they  are  very  thick 
and  strong,  the  defenders  can  remove  part  of 
the  floor,  and  throw  on  the  attacking  party 
weights  sufficiently  heavy  to  break  through 
their  roof  and  kill  them. 
It  is  probable  that  the  custom  of  building 

x?"!!*^"\.P^i^^J^  partly  derived  from  the 
«ASiRy  lasiiioxi  of  erecting  buiidiags  over  the  i 


water.  The  Dyaks  copied  this  plan,  and 
became  so  used  to  it  that  when  they  built 
inland  they  still  continued  the  practice  Th. 
same  theory  a- :ount8  for  the  habit  already 
mentioned  of  throwing  all  kinds  of  offal 
through  the  open  bamboo  flooring  Thi« 
custom  was  cleanly  enough  when  the  house 
were  built  over  the  water,  but  became  a 
source  of  utter  pollution  when  they  were 
erected  on  land,  and  the  offal  was  allowed  to 
accumulate  below,  undisturbed  except  by  the 
dop  and  pigs.  '     •' 

Most  of* these  houses  are  built  rather  hiirh 
up  the  rivers,  especially  upon  the  tributarv 
streams;  and  booms,  composed  of  bamboos 
and  rattans,  are  fastened  across  the  stream 
below  them,  so  as  to  hinder  the  advance  of 
the  enemy's  canoes.  The  thatch,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  material,  is  ob- 
tamed  from  the  nipa  palm,  a  tree  which  to 
the  Uomeans  is  almost  a  necessity  of  exist- 
ence, and  supplies  a  vast  number  of  their 
wants.  It  grows  in  large  numbers  at  the 
waters  edge;  its  huge  leaves,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  projecting  like  the 
fronds  of  vast  ferns. 

When  dried,  the  leaves  are  woven  into  a 
sort  of  matted  fabric  called  "  atapa,  "  which 
is  used  sometimes  as  thatch,  sometimes  as 
the  indispensable  covering  of  boats,  and 
sometimes  even  as  walls  of  houses,  the  mats 
being  fastened  from  post  to  post.  By  the 
use  of  these  ataps  certain  portions  of  the  roof 
can  be  raised  on  sticks  in  trap-door  fashion 
so  as  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting light  and  securing  ventilation. 

Various  other  mats  are  made  of  the  nipa 
palm  leaf,  and  so  are  hats  and  similar  articles, 
The  entire  leaf  is  often  used  in  canoes  as  an 
extemporized  sail,  the  leaf  being  fastened 
upright,  and  driving  the  boat  onward  at  a 
very  fair  pace.  Besides  these  uses  the  nipa 
leaves,  when  young,  are  dressed  as  vege- 
tables, and  are  !)oth  agreeable  and  nutritious, 
and  the  fine  inner  leaves,  when  dried,  arc 
roUed  round  tobacco  so  as  to  form  cigars. 

From  the  root  and  stem  a  coarse  sugar 
IS  made,  which  is  used  for  e.\\  general  pur- 
poses; for,  although  the  sugar-cane  grows 
magnificently  in  Borneo,  the  natives  only 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  sweetmeat.  It 
seems  rather  strange  that  sugar  and  salt 
should  be  extracted  from  the  same  plant,  but 
such  is  really  the  case,  and  salt-making  is 
one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  some  of 
the  tribes. 

They  gather  great  quantities  of  the  nipa 
root,  and  burn  them.  The  ashes  are  then 
swept  together,  and  thrown  into  shallow 
pans  half  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  salt 
IS  dissolved  and  remains  in  the  water,  while 
the  charcoal  and  woody  particles  float  at  the 
surface,  and  can  be  skimmed  off.  Wh  ^n  the 
water  is  clear,  the  pans  are  placed  ove.  the 
fire  and  the  water  driven  off  by  evaporation, 
after  which  the  salt,  which  remains  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  pans,  is  scraped  off 
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It  is  of  a  coarse  and  decidedly  bitter  char- 
acter, but  it  is  much  liked  by  the  natives, 
and  even  the  European  settlers  soon  become 
accustomed  to  it.  Salt  is  imported  largely 
from  Siam,  but  the  Borneans  prefer  that  of 
their  own  manufacture  for  home  use,  re- 
serving the  Siamese  salt  for  preserving 
fisli. 

The  nipa  and  the  mangrove  grow  in 
similar  localities  and  on  the  same  streams, 
ftUil  iirc  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
aseendinf;  rivers,  as  they  know  that  the  water 
is  always  shallow  where  the  mangrove  grows, 
and  deep  near  the  nipa. 

In  the  olden  times,  when  a  long  house  was 
projected,  the  erection  of  the  first  post  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  human  sacrifice, 
precisely  as  has  been  mentioned  of  several 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  St.  John  saw 
one  of  these  houses  where  a  human  sacrifice 
had  been  made,  A  deep  hole  was  dug  in  the 
ground,  and  the  huge  post,  which,  as  the 
reader  may  remember,  is  cut  from  the 
trunk  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest  wood  which 
can  be  found,  was  suspended  over  it  by 
rattan  lashings.  A  girl  was  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  at  a  given  signal  the 
lashings  were  cut,  permitting  the  post  to 
drop  mto  the  hole,  and  crush  the  girl  to 
atoms. 

The  same  traveller  saw  a  ceremony  amon" 
the  Quop  Dyaks,  which  showed  that  the 
principle  of  sacrifice  still  remained,  though 
the  victim  was  of  a  different  character.  The 
builder  wanted  to  raise  a  flag-staff  near  his 
house,  and  proceeded  on  exactly  the  same 
plan.  The  excavation  was  made,  the  pole 
was  suspended  by  a  rattan,  but,  instead  of  a 
human  being,  a  fowl  was  bound  and  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  b)  crushed 
to  death  when  the  lashings  were  cut. 

These  houses  are  often  approached  by 
bridges,  which  are  very  curious  structures, 
80  appar-Mitly  fragile  that  they  seem  unable 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  human  being,  and 
of  so  slight  a  character  that  to  traverse  them 
seems  to  imply  the  skill  of  a  rope  dancer.  As 
these  houses  are  often  built  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  a  pole  is  laid  from  the  platform  to 
the  hill,  and,  if  it  be  a  tolerably  long  one, 
supported  by  several  rattan  ropes  fastened 
to  trees.  A  very  slight  bamboo  handrail  is 
fastened  a  little  above  it,  and  the  bridge  is 
considered  as  complete. 

One  of  these  sir  pie  bridges  is  shown  in 
Illustration  No.  2,  on  the  1153d  page,  which 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  height  of  the 
house  and  its  general  style  of  architecture. 
JVcar  the  foreground  is  a  man  engaged  in 
making  fire  by  means  of  twirling  one  stick 
up.m  another,  precisely  as  is  done  by  the 
Aafflrs  and  other  savage  tribes.  There  is, 
nowever,  one  improvement  on  the  usual 
mode.  Instead  of  merely  causing  a  pointed 
stick  to  revolve  upon  another,  the  Dyaks 
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very  ury  wood,  with  a  deep  groove  cut  on 


on&side  of  It,  and  a  small  hole  on  the  other, 
bored  down  to  the  groove. 

When  the  Dyak  wishes  to  procure  fire,  he 
places  the  wooden  slab  on  the  ground  with 
the  groove  undermost,  and  inserts  hia 
pointed  stick  in  the  little  hole  and  twirls 
It  rapidly  between  his  hands.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  stick  soon  causes  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  the  groove,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  fire  is  rapidly  blown  up  as  soon 
as  the  wood  is  heated  to  the  proper  extent 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  much 
labor  is  saved,  as  the  firemaker  is  not 
obliged  to  stop  at  intervals  to  blow  upon  the 
just  kindled  dust  which  collects  in  the  little 
hole  around  the  flrestick.  Some  tribes 
merely  cut  two  cross  grooves  on  the  lower 
piece  of  wood,  and  insert  the  point  of  the 
flrestick  at  their  intersection. 

The  Saribas  and  Sakarrang  Dyaks  have  n 
very  remarkable  instrument  for  obtaining 
fire,  called  by  them  "  besi-api."    It  consists 
of  a  metal  tube,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  a  piston  working  nearly  air-tight  in  it. 
A  piece  of  dry  t  tuff  by  way  of  tinder  is  in- 
troduced into  the  tube,  the  pictton  rod  is 
slapped  smartly  down  and  withdrawn  with  a 
Jerk,  when  the  tinder  is  seen  to  be  on  fire. 
Europeans  find  that  to  manage  the  besi-api 
is  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  procure  fire  by 
two    sticks.     The    reader    may  remember 
that  a  machine  of  similar  construction  is 
sold  at  the  philosophical  instrument  mak- 
ers, and  that  a  piece  of  German  tinder  is 
lighted  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  air. 
Another  form  of  the  besi-api  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Boyle:  — "  Among  some  ot 
the  Dyak  tribes  there  is  a  manner  of  strik- 
ing fire  much  more  extraordinary.     The 
instrument  used  is  a  slender  cube  of  lead, 
which  fits  tightly  in  a  case  of  bamboo.    The 
top  of  the  cube  is  hollowed  into  a  cup,  and 
when  fire  is. required  this  cup  is  filled  with 
tinder,  the  leaden  piston  is  held  upright  in 
the  left  hand,  the  bamboo  case  is  thrust 
sharply  down  over  it,  as  quickly  withdrawn, 
and  the  tinder  is  found  to  be  lighted.    The 
natives  say  that  no  metal  but  lead  will  pro- 
duce the  effect." 

The  same  traveller  -^ives  an  account  of 
another  mode  of  ob;  dng  Are:  —  ''An- 
other interesting  phenomenon  these  natives 
showed  us,  which,  though  no  doubt  easily 
explained  on  scientific  principles,  appeared 
very  remarkable.  As  we  sat  in  the  veranda 
my  cheroot  went  out,  and  I  asked  one  .of  the 
Dyaks  squatted  at  our  side  to  give  me  a 
light 

"  He  took  from  his  box  of  bamboo  a  piece 
of  pitcher  and  a  little  tinder;  put  the  lat- 
ter upon  the  pitcher  and  held  it  under  his 
thumb,  struck  sharply  against  the  bamboo, 
and  instantly  offered  me  the  tinder  lighted. 
Several  times  subsequently  we  watched 
them  obtain  fire  by  this  means,  but  failed 
io  make  out  a  reasonable  theory  for  the  re- 
sult." 
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Even  rivers  are  bridRed  over  In  the  same 
Blmple,  but  really  efficacious  manner,  as  the 
lipproaches  to  the  houses.  The  mountain 
BtreanjM  alternate  greatly  in  depth  and  rapid- 
ity, and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  lor  a 
heavy  rain  to  raise  a  rhor  some  forty  feet  in 
its  deep  and  rocky  channel,  and  even  after  a 
single  heavy  shower  the  fords  are  rendcicd 
impassable.  In  consequence  of  this  uncer- 
tainty, the  Dyaks  throw  across  the  chasms 
Buch  bridges  as  are  described  by  Mr.  St. 
John: — 

"  How  light  an.  J  elegant  do  those  suspen- 
sion-bridges look  1  One,  in  particular,  I  will 
attempt  to  describe.  It  was  a  broad  part  of 
the  stream,  and  two  fine  old  trees  hung  over 
the  water  onposite  to  each  other.  Long 
bamboos  lashed  together  formed  the  main 
portion  and  were  fastened  by  smaller  ones 
to  the  branches  above;  railings  on  either 
Bide  were  added  to  give  greater  strength  and 
security,  yet  the  whole  aftair  ajipeared  so 
flimsy,  and  was  so  far  above  the  stream,  that 
when  we  saw  a  woman  and  child  pa.ss  over 
It  we  drew  our  breath  until  they  were  safe 
on  the  other  side.  And  yet  we  knew  that 
they  were  secure. 

"  I  have  often  passed  over  them  myself- 
they  are  of  the  width  of  one  bamboo,  but 
the  side  railings  give  one  confidence.  Acci- 
dents do  happen  from  carelessly  allowing 
Uie  rattan  lashings  to  rot.  Once,  when 
pressed  for  time,  I  was  passing  rapidly 
across  with  many  men  following  close  be- 
hind me,  when  it  began  to  sway  most  un- 
pleasantly, and  crack!  crack  1  was  heard  as 
several  of  the  supports  gave  way.  Most  of 
my  men  were  fortunately  not  near  the  cen- 
tre, and  relieved  the  bridge  of  their  weight 
by  chnging  to  the  branches,  otherwise  those 
who  were  with  me  in  the  middle  would  have 
been  precipitated  on  the  rocks  below.  After 
that,  we  always  passed  singly  over  such  nes- 
lected  bridges."  "  ^       •  s 


hko  the  hilts  of  the  Dyak  swords,  is  made 
of  a  soft  and  li^ht  wood,  while  the  upn«r 
part,  which  carries  the  head,  is  made  of  g 
hard,  strong,  and  moderately  elastic  wood. 


ADZE-AXE. 


The  domestic  manufactures  of  the  Dyaks 
are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  display  a  won- 
derful amount  of  artistic  taste.  The  mode 
of  building  canoes  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  principal  tool  of  the  canoe 
maker  is  too  curious  to  be  passed  over.  The 
implement  in  question  is  singularly  ingen- 
ious, combining  withm  itself  a  number  of 
jjualiflcations.  The  general  appearance  of 
It  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustra- 
tion, which  is  drawn  from  a  specimen  pre- 
sented to  mo  by  C.  T.  C.  Grant,  Esq. 

It  IS  apparently  a  most  insignificant  tool, 
hardly  worthy  the  hands  of  a  child;  and 
yet,  when  wielded  by  a  Dyak,  it  produces 
the  most  remarkable  results.  The  han<lle  is 
only  ten  inches  in  length,  and  the  blade 
measures  barely  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
across  the  widest  part.  The  handle  is 
made  of  two  portions,  united  with  a  stron* 
lashing  of  rattan,  backed  up  by  cemenf, 
The  lower  portion,  which  is  curved  exactly 


The  head  is  made  of  iron,  mostly  imported, 
and  is  in  all  probability  formed  on  the  model 
of  a  stone  implement  that  was  formerly  in 
use.  As  the  reader  may  see,  it  is  fastened 
to  the  wood  by  rattan,  exactly  as  the  stone 
heads  of  the  Polvnesian  axes  are  held  in 
their  places  by  lashings  of  plaited  sinnet. 

But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  The  head 
of  the  Polynesian  axe  is  immovable,  Avhereas 
the  essence  of  the  Bornean  axe  is  that  the 
head  can  be  shifted  at  will,  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  rattan  lashing,  reversing  and  replac- 
ing it,  so  that  it  forms  an  axe  or  an  adze, 
as  the  user  desires.  The  reader  may  re- 
member that  the  Banyai  tribe  of  Southern 
Africa  have  an  axe  made  on  a  similar 
principle,  though  in  their  case  the  reversal 
IS  accomplished  by  cutting  holes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  through  which  the 
shank  of  the  iron  head  can  be  passed.  CSee 
p.  364,  figs.  4,  5.)  ^ 

With  this  tiny  instrument  the  Dyaks  not 
only  shape  their  planks,  but  cut  down  the 
largest  trees  with  a  rapidity  that  an  English 
workman  could  scarcely  equal,  in  spite  of  the 
superiority  of  his  axe.  They  have  a  very 
curious  method  of  clearing  away  timber 
from  a  space  of  ground.  They  first  cut 
away  all  the  underwood  with  their  parangs, 
or  choppers,  and  then,  with  their  little  axes, 
cut  the  larger  trees  rather  more  than  half 
through,  leaving  the  largest  to  the  last.  This 
tree  is  then  felled,  and,  as  all  the  trees  are 
bound  together  with  rattans  and  other 
creepers,  it  brings  down  all  the  others  in 
its  fall. 

Although  the  iron  which  the  Dyaks  use  is 
mostly  imported,  they  are  capable  of  smelt- 
ing their  own  metal  by  a  very  simple  proo 
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ess.  By  way  of  a  crucible,  they  dig  a 
small  pit  in  the  ground,  and  jperforate  the 
sides  with  holes,  tlirough  which  currents  of 
air  can  be  passed  by  means  of  the  native 
bellows.  Charcoal  is  first  placed  in  the  pit, 
and  then  the  ore,  well  broken,  is  laid  on  the' 
charcoal;  and  so  the  Dyak  workmen  proceed 
to  fill  the  pit  with  alternate  layers  of  char- 
coal and  ore.  A  light  is  then  introduced  by 
means  of  a  hole,  the  bellows  are  worked,  and 
Id  a  short  time  the  metal  is  smelted.  Al- 
though each  man  is  generally  capable  of 
making  his  own  tools  on  a  pinch,  there  is 
generally  a  man  in  each  village  who  is  a 
professional  blacksmith,  and  makes  his  liv- 
ing by  forging  spear  heads  and  parang 
blades,  as  well  as  by  keeping  the  weapons 
of  the  villagers  in  repair. 

The  basket  work  of  the  Dyaks  is  exceed- 
ingly good,  color  as  well  as  form  bein" 
studied  in  the  manufacture.  The  baske"t 
called  tambok  is  made  of  the  nipa  palm  leaf 
cut  into  strips  not  qoite  the  twelfth  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  stained  alternately  yellow 
and  red.  These  are  interwoven  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  variety  of  pattern,  some- 
what resembling  that  which  is  used  in  the 
sarongs  and  other  woven  fabrics.  These 
patterns  are  nearly  all  combinations  of  the 
square,  the  zigzag,  and  the  diamond;  the 
last  form,  however,  being  nothing  more  than 
the  square  turned  diagonally. 

Although  made  in  cylindrical  form,  the 


gives  strength  to  the  fabric,  and  prevents  it 
from  being  torn.  This  kind  of  mat  is  ex- 
ceedingly durable,  the  specimen  in  question 
having  been  long  used  in  Borneo,  then 
brought  over  to  England,  and  employed  as 
a  floor-cloth;  and,  although  cut  in  one  or  two 
places  by  chair-legs,  is  on  the  whole  as  firm 
as  when  it  was  made.  As  the  rattan  has  not 
been  dyed,  the  color  of  the  mat  is  a  pale  yel- 
low; but  the  pattern  comes  out  with  wonder- 
ftil  distinctness,  just  as  is  the  case  with  good 
English  table  linen. 

Like  all  uncivilized  people,  the  Dyaks 
never  hurry  themselves  about  their  manu- 
factures. Time  is  no  object  to  them;  there 
IS  none  of  the  competition  which  hurries 
European  workmen  through  life.  The 
women,  who  make  these  beautiful  mats,  go 
about  their  work  in  a  very  leisurely  yr&y 
interweaving  the  slender  rattan  atrips  with 
infinite  care,  and  certainly  producing  work 
that  is  thorough  and  sound. 

The  rattan  is  split  in  rather  a  curious 
manner.  On  account  of  the  direction  and 
length  of  its  fibre,  it  will  split  almost  ad 
infinitum  into    perfectly  straight  strips  of 


tambok  is  slightly  squared  by  means  of  four 
strips  of  hard  red  wood,  which  are  tightly 
fastened  to  the  basket  by  rattan  la8hin<r 
The  bottom  of  the  basket  is  squared  in°a 
similar  manner,  so  as  to  flatten  it  and  enable 
It  to  stand  upright,  and  is  defended  by 
thicker  strips  of  wood  than  those  which  run 
up  the  sides.  The  lid  is  guarded  by  two 
cross-strips  of  wood,  and  both  the  lid  and 
the  top  of  the  basket  are  strengthened  by 
two  similar  strips  bound  firmly  round  their 
edges.  This  basket  is  exceedingly  light, 
elastic,  strong,  easily  carried,  and  fully  war- 
mnts  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held. 
Tamboks  are  made  of  almost  all  sizes,  and 
are  extensively  used  by  the  Dyaks,  the  Ma- 
lays, and  the  European  coloftists. 
,  Mats  of  various  kinds  are  made  by  this 
ingenious  people.  One  of  these  mats,  which 
18  in  my  possession,  is  a  wonderful  specimen 
ot  Dyak  work.  It  is  nine  feet  long  and  five 
wide,  and  is  made  of  rattan,  cut  into  very 

f)?n^\.^''■'P^~°°*  ^^^c'"'  '"deed,  than 
!?t^  mu  enlarged  patterns  of  the  tambok 
Tl  y  .„^"e^®  ^^'■'P^  «re  interwoven  with 
such  skill  as  to  form  an  intricate  and  artistic 
pattern.  The  centre  of  the  mat  is  occupied 
py  a  number  of  spiral  patterns,  two  inches 
m  diameter,  the  spiral  being  produced  by 
£d"°"^   of    the    zigzag    already   men- 

Around  the  spirals  are  three  distinct  bor- 
ders, each  with   n    doflnifo   >^aff»..n   -~J   4.1,. 

Whole  18  edged  by  a  sort  of  selvage,  which 


yery  great  length,  so  that  the  only  difficulty 
IS  to  cut  the  slips  of  precisely  the  same 
width.  The  knives  with  which  this  task  is 
performed  are  rather  peculiar.  One  of  them 
has  already  been  described  on  page  1125,  as 
an  appendao;e  to  the  Bornean  sword;  but 
there  is  another  which  is  so  remarkableihat 
it  deserves  a  separate  description. 

The  handle  is  bent  at  an  angle  like  that 
of  the  parang-latok,  described  and  figured 
on  the  page  to  which  reference  was  just 
made.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the 
handle  IS  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  the 
ends  of  which  are  bevelled  ott",  so  that  when 
they  are  placed  together  they  produce  tho 
angular  form  which  is  desired.  The  two 
pieces  are  fitted  very  neatly  together,  and 
the  joint  is  strengthened  by  a  thick  coating 
of  cement.  The  handle  is  further  orna- 
mented by  having  a  long  piece  of  brass  wire 
coiled  tightly  round  it,  and  is  finished  oflT  at 
the  end  with  the  same  kind  of  cement  as 
that  which  is  used  at  the  joint. 

Not  only  does  the  handle  resemble  that  of 
the  parang,  but  there  is  a  great  resemblance 
)otween  the  blades  of  the  sword  and  the 
knife.  The  blade  of  this  knife  has  been 
forged  out  of  a  square  bar  of  steel,  which 
has  been  first  flattened,  and  then  beaten  out 
into  the  slightly  curved  form  which  is  so 
largely  used  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  world. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  sword  knife  already 
described,  this  implement  is  used  by  putting 
the  handle  under  the  left  arm  aiu'  holdiuK 
the  blade  firmly  in  front  of  the  body,  while 
both  hands  are  at  liberty  to  press  tho  end  of 
the  rattan  against  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and 
so  to  split  i.t  into  as  many  strips  as  are  needed, 
lu  spite  of  the  comparative  rougimess  of  the 
manufacture,  which  dispenses  with  a  finish 
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and  polish,  the  knife  can  take  a  very  fine 
edge;  and  my  own  specimen,  after  liaving 
Buttered  rather  rough  usage,  is  so  sliarp  that 
I  hrtve  just  mended  a  pen  with  it,  and  cut  a 
piece  of  note  paper  edgewise.  Tlie  blade  of 
this  knife  is  eleven  inches  in  length. 

In  order  to  nreservo  the  sharpness  of  the 
edge,  the  Dyak  carries  the  knife  jn  a  sheath 
made  slmiily  of  a  small  joint  of  bamboo, 
closed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  natural  knot, 
and  carefully  wrapped  at  each  end  with  rat- 
tan to  prevent  it  n-om  splitting. 

The  cotton  fabrics  are  entirely  made  by 
the  women,  from  the  preparation  of  the 
threml  to  the  weaving  of  the  stuff.  They 
beat  out  the  cotton  with  small  sticks,  and, 
by  means  of  a  rude  sort  of  wheel,  spin  it  out 
into  thread  very  raiiidly.  Thoy  cannot 
compete  with  the  English  manufacturer 
in  fineness  of  thread,  but  in  durability  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  the  Dyak 
thnad  being  stronger  than  that  made  iu 
Enf^Iand,  and  the  dye  with  which  it  is 
stained  bciu"  so  permanent  that  no  fabric 
wears  so  well  as  that  which  is  of  native 
manufacture. 

Although  we  can  hardly  rank  the  Dyak 


jai's  among  native  manufactures,  they  play 
so  important  a  part  in  the  domestic  lift  of 
these  tribes  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  some  notice. 

The  Dyaks  have  no  real  currency,  and 
can^ scarcely  be  made  to  understand  it. 
They  perfectlv  comprehend  direct  barter, 
but  the  secondary  barter  by  means  of  a  cir- 
culating medium  is,  as  a  rule,  beyond  an 
ordinary  Dyak.  He  will  take  some  goods 
to  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
them  for  some  article  which  he  wants;  but 
he  hiis  no  idea  of  selling  his  goods  for  money, 
and  buying  with  that  money  the  needed 
article. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  brass  guns 
have  .already  boon  mentioned  as  a  sort  of 
currency.  These  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  cannon  of  various  sizes,  which  are  val- 
ued by  weight,  and  form  a  sort  of  standard 
by  which  prices  are  measured,  like  the  Eng- 
lish pound  or  the  French  franc.  They  are 
bored  to  carry  balls  from  one  to  two  pounds 
weight,  and,  though  regarded  chiefly  in  the 
light  of  money,  are  serviceable  weapons,  and 
can  throw  a  ball  to  a  considerable  distance. 
There  is  an  advantage  about  this  kind  of 
currency.  It  is  not  easily  stolen,  and  out- 
side the  chiefs'  houses  may  be  seen  rows  of 
brass  guns  lying  on  the  ground  unmounted 
and  owing  their  safety  to  their  weight 

There  is  also  a  second  standard  of  value 
among  the  Byaks.    This  is  the  Jar,  an  in- 


stitution which,  I  believe,  is  unique.  The« 
jars  are  of  earthenware,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  appearance,  must  have  been  of 
Chinese  manulacturo.  They  are  of  different 
descriptions,  and  vary  greatly  in  value.  The 
commonest  jars,  called  Naga  or  Dragon  jars 
are  worth  about  seven  or  eight  pounds,  and 
derive  their  name  from  figures  of  dragons 
rudely  scrawled  on  them.  They  are  about 
two  feet  in  height  The  Rusa  jar,  which  is 
next  higher  in  value,  is  worth  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds,  according  to  its  quality,  and 
is  known  by  the  figures  of  the  Rusa  deer 
which  are  drawn  upon  it 

But  the  most  costly  is  the  Gusi,  which  is 
worth  almost  any  sum  that  the  owner  chooses 
todemandforit  The Gusijarisueitherlarge 
nor  pretty.  It  is  of  a  dark  olive  green  color 
and  about  two  feet  in  height.  These  jars 
are  very  scarce,  and  are  considered  as  being 
worth  on  an  average  about  five  hundred 
pounds.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds 
have  been  paid  for  a  Gusi  jar,  and  there  have 
been  one  or  two  so  valuable  that  many  thou- 
sands pounds  have  been  oflered  and  refused 
for  them. 

Mr.  St  John  mentions  a  jar  of  this  kind 
belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  which 
derived  its  chief  value  from  the  fact  that  it 
spoke  on  certain  great  occasions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Sultan  declared  that  on  the  night 
before  his  wife  died  the  jar  uttered  holloff 
moaning  sounds,  and  that  it  never  failed  to 
apprize  him  of  any  coming  misfortune  by 
wailing  pitifully.  This  jar  is  kept  in  the 
women's  apartments,  and  is  always  covered 
with  gold  brocade,  except  when  wanted  for 
consultation,  or  to  exhibit  its  medicinal 
properties.  Water  poured  into  a  Gusi  jar  is 
thought  by  the  Dyaks  and  by  the  Malays  to 
bo  the  best  possible  medicine  for  all  kinds  of 
diseases,  and,  when  sprinkled  over  the 
fields,  to  bo  a  certain  means  of  procuring  a' 
good  crop.  As  the  people  are  willing  to 
pay  highly  for  this  medicated  water,  theire  is 
some  reason  for  the  enormous  cost  of  these 
jars. 

One  of  them  is  said  to  possess  a  quality 
which  belongs  to  itself.  It  increased  every- 
thing that  was  put  into  it  If,  for  example, 
it  were  half  filled  with  rice  in  the  evening  it 
would  be  nearly  full  in  the  morning;  and 
if  water  was  poured  into  it,  a  few  hours 
would  increase  the  depth  of  water  by  several 
inches.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  art  of 
making  these  jars  is  lost.  The  Chinese,  ad- 
mirable imitators  as  they  are,  have  always 
failed  when  they  have  endeavored  to  palm 
off  upon  a  Dyak  a' jar  manufactured  by  them- 
selves. 
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The  religion  of  the  Dyaks  is  a  very  difficult 
subject,  as  the  people  themselves  seem  to 
have  au  exceedingly  vague  idea  of  it,  and  to 
bo  rather  unwilling  to  impart  the  little 
knowledge  which  they  have.  It  is  tolera- 
bly clear  that  they  have  an  idea  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  whom  they  call  hy  different 
names,  according  to  then-  „ribea;  the  Sea 
Dyaks,  for  example,  calling  him  Batara,  and 
the  land  Dyaks  Tapa.  Next  to  the  Su- 
preme, by  whom  mankind  was  created,  were 
some  very  powerful  though  inferior  deities, 
such  as  Tenabi,  who  made  the  earth  and  the 
lower  animals;  lang,  who  taught  religion  to 
the  Dyaks,  and  still  inspires  them  with 
holmess;-  and  Jirong,  the  lord  of  life  and 
death. 

Besides  those  chief  deities  there  are  in- 
numerable Antus  or  minor  gods,  which  cor- 
respond in  some  degree  to  the  fauns  and 
satyrs  of  the  ancients.  They  are  called  by 
many  names,  and  as,  according'  to  Dyak 
Ideas,  there  is  scarcely  a  square  rod  of  for- 
est that  does  not  contain  its  Antu,  the  peo- 
ple live  as  it  were  in  a  world  peopled  with 
supernatural  beings.  Some  of  them  even 
declare  that  they  have  seen  the  Antus,  the 
chiet  distmction  of  whom  seems  to  be  that 
they  have  no  heads,  the  neck  being  termi- 
nated ni  a  sharp  point.  They  are  capable  of 
assumnig  the  form  of  a  human  being  or  of 
any  animal  at  will,  but  always  without 
leads,  so  that  they  can  be  at  once  recog- 

The  story  of  one  of  these  Antu-seers  is  a 
very  strange  one.  He  declared  that  he  saw 
-squirrel  iu  a  tree,  throw  a  speai'  at  it,  and 
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brot'^h^  it  to  the  ground.  When  he  went 
to  -ck  it  up,  it  suddenly  rose,  faced  him, 
and  changed  itself  into  a  dog.  The  dog 
walked  a  few  paces,  changed  again  into  a 
human  being,  and  sat  slowly  down  on  the 
trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  The  body  of  the  spec- 
tre was  parti-colored,  and  instead  of  a  head 
it  had  a  pointed  neck. 

The  Dyak  ran  off  in  terror,  and  was  im- 
mediately smitten  with  a  violent  fever,  his 
soul  having  been  drawn  from  the  body  by 
the  Antu,  and  about  to  journey  toward  tho 
spirit  world.  The  doctor,  however,  went  off 
to  the  spot  where  the  Antu  appeared,  cap- 
tured the  fugitive  soul,  brought  it  back,  and 
restored  it  to  the  body  by  means  of  the  in- 
visible hole  in  the  head  throueh  which  the 
Antu  had  summoned  it.  Next^inorning  the 
fever  was  gone,  and  the  man  was  quite  well. 

They  tell  another  story  of  one  of  these  in- 
imical beings,  who  are  supposed  to  be  ghosts 
of  persons  killed  in  battle,  and  called  Buaus. 
A  Buau  pounced  upon  a  woman  named 
Temunyan  during  her  husband's  absence, 
carried  her  off,  and  by  his  magic  arts  fixed 
her  against  a  rock  from  which  slie  could  not 
move.  When  the  husband  returned,  he 
went  in  search  of  his  wife,  and,  having 
found  her,  concocted  a  scheme  by  which  the 
Buau  was  induced  to  release  her.  By  strat- 
agem the  husband  contrived  to  destroy  the 
Buau,  and  took  his  wife  home. 

She  had,  however,  scarcely  reached  her 
home  when  she  gave  birth  to  a  horrible 
being,  of  which  the  Buau  was  the  father. 
Her  husband  instantly  chonned  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  with  his  parang,  and  flung 
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it  into  the  jungle,  when  each  fra^ent  took 
life,  and  asaumed  the  bloodsucking  charac- 
ter of  the  demon  parent  And  thus  the 
Buau  was  the  original  parent  of  land- 
leeches. 

In  order  to  propitiate  these  beings,  the 
IXjraks  are  in  the  habit  of  making  offerings 
of  food,  drink,  and  flowers  to  them  before 


they  undertake  any  great  task,  mostly  put- 
ting the  food  into  uialies  or  baskets,  and  lay- 
ing it  in  the  jungle  for  the  use  of  the  Antus. 

batisficd  apparently  with  the  multitude  of 
their  deities,  the  Dyaks  possesis  no  idols,  a 
fact  which  is  really  remarkable,  as  showing 
the  cnaractcr  of  their  minds.  Charms,  how- 
ever, they  have  in  plenty,  and  place  the 
greatest  reliance  on  them.  Some  charms 
are  credited  as  rendering  the  wearer  invul- 
nerable, and  it  is  likely  that  those  attached 
to  the  parang  described  on  page  1125  are  of 
that  character. 

Mr.  St.  John  mentions  an  amusing  exam- 
ple of  the  value  set  upon  these  charms. 
There  was  a  chief  of  very  high  rank,  who 
possessed  some  exceedingly  potent  charms, 
which  had  been  in  his  family  for  many  gen- 
erations, and  had  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.    They  consisted  of  two  round 

!)ebbles,  one  flat  pebble,  a  little  stone  which 
lad  been  found  m  a  banana,  and  some  sand. 

All  these  valuables  were  sewed  up  together 
and  fastened  to  a  string,  by  which  they 
could  be  attached  to  the  waist  in  times  of 
peril. 

Unfortunately,  the  chief  lent  these  charms 
to  a  man  who  lost  them,  and  was  sued  by 
the  aggrieved  owner  before  the  English 
court.  Ho  gained  his  case,  but  was  nearly 
as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  court  as  with 
the  defendant,  inasmuch  as  he  estimated  the 
value  of  the  charms  at  a  Rusa  jar,  i.  e.  about 
thirty  dollars,  or  seven  pounds,  whereas  the 
value  set  on  them  by  the  court,  and  paid  by 
the  defendant,  was  fivepence. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the 
birds  on  which  the  Dyaks  so  much  rely  as 
omens.  These  are  three  in  number,  the 
Kushah,  the  Kariak,  and  the  Katupung. 
When  a  Dyak  is  about  to  start  on  an  expe- 
dition, he  goes  to  the  place  near  the  village 
where  the  feasting  sheds  are  built,  and  there 
waits  until  he  hears  the  cry  of  one  of  these 
birds.  Should  either  the  kushah  or  the  kat- 
upung cry  in  the  front,  or  on  either  side, 
and  not  be  answered,  the  omen  is  bad,  and 
the  man  gives  up  his  expedition.  It  is  a 
good  sign,  however,  if  the  bird  should  first 
cry  on  one  side  and  then  be  answered  on 
the  other.  The  most  important  bird  is  the 
kariak.  If  the  cry  of  the  kariak  be  heard 
on  the  right,  the  omen  is  good;  if  on  the 
left,  it  is  doubtful.  But  if  the  cry  be  heard 
behind  the  diviner,  the  omen  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  be,  and  portends  at  least  sickness,  if  not 
death. 

The  Dyaks  scarcely  engage  in  any  under- 
taking without  consulting  the  bird.?,  whora 


they  believe  to  be  half  Dyaks,  all  birds  hav- 
ing  proceeded  from  the  union  of  an  Antu 
with  a  Dyak  woman. 

Mr.  Bropke,  in  treating  of  this  subject, 
has  the  following  forcible  remarks: — "  Some 
of  our  party  of  Dyaks  had  proceeded,  but 
most  were  yet  behind,  and  will  be  sweeping 
down  for  the  next  week  or  more.  Many  go 
through  the  forms  of  their  forefathers  in 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  omens;  but  the 
ceremony  is  now  very  curtailed,  compared 
with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
have  known  a  chief  live  in  a  hut  for  six 
weeks,  partly  waiting  for  the  twittering  of 
birds  to  be  in  a  proper  direction,  aad  partly 
detained  by  his  followers.  Besides,  the 
whole  way  in  advancing,  their  dreams  are 
religiously  interpreted  and  adhered  to;  but, 
as  in  all  such  matters,  interpretations  are 
liable  to  a  double  construction.  The  finale 
is,  that  inclination,  or  often  fear^  is  most 
powerlhl.  A  fearful  heart  produces  a  disa- 
greeable dream,  or  a  bad  omen  in  imagined 
sounds  from  birds  or  deer,  and  this  always 
makes  a  force  return.  But  they  often  loiter 
about  so  long,  that  the  enemy  gains  intelli- 
gence of  their  intended  attack,  and  is  on  the 
alert 

"  However  absurdly  these  omens  lead  the 
human  race,  they  steadily  continue  to  fol- 
low and  believe  in  such  practices.  Faith 
predominates,  and  hugs  huge  wonders,  and 
tenaciously  lives  in  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant Some  of  the  Dyaks  are  somewhat 
shaken  in  the  belief  in  hereditary  omens, 
and  a  few  follow  the  Malay  custom  of  using 
a  particular  day,  which  has  a  strange  effect 
on  European  imaginations.  The  white  man 
who  commands  the  force  is  supposed  to 
have  an  express  bird  and  lucky  charm  to 
guide  him  onward;  and  to  these  the  Dyaks 
trust  consideriibly.  '  You  are  our  bird,  we 
follow  you.'  I  well  know  the  names,  and 
can  distinguish  the  sounds  of  their  birds, 
and  the  different  hands  on  which  the  good 
and  bad  omens  are  interpreted. 

"The  effect  of  these  signs  on  myself  was 
often  very  marked,  and  no  Dyak  could  feel 
an  adverse  omen  more  than  myself  when 
away  in  the  jungle,  surrounded  by  these  su- 
perstitious people.  Still,  I  could  sympathize 
with  the  multitude,  and  the  difliculty  lay  in 
the  question,  whether  any  influence  would 
be  sutficient  to  counteract  such  phantoms. 
It  must  not  be  thought  I  ever  attempted  to 
lead  the  Dyaks  to  believe  that  I  was  the 
owner  of  charms  and  such  absurdities, 
which  could  not  have  lasted  above  a  season, 
and  could  never  be  successful  for  a  length 
of  time,  A  maias'  (orang-outan's)  head  was 
hanging  in  my  room,  and  this  they  thought 
to  be  my  director  to  successful  expeditions," 
The  cries  of  various  animals  are  all  inter- 
preted by  the  Dyaks,  those  which  have  evil 
significations  far  outnumbering  the  good- 
omened  cries.    The  worst  of  all  omens  is 
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abandon  any  project  on  which  he  is  emaaged 
no  matter  how  deeply  his  heaj.-t  may  Wsot 
on  it. 

On  one  occasion,  a  Dyak  had  married  a 
young  girl  for  whom  he  had  a  very  strong 
attachment,  which  was  returned.  On  the 
tiiird  day  after  the  marriage,  the  English 
missionary  entered  the  head  house  and  was 


surprised  to  see  the  young  husband  sitting 
in  it  liard  at  work  on  some  brass  wire.  This 
was  a  very  strong  circumstance,  as  the  head 
house  is  tenanted  only  by  the  bachelors. 
The  missionary  naturally  asked  him  what 
he  was  doing  there,  and  what  had  become  of 
his  wife,  to  which  ho  answered  sorrowfully 
that  he  had  no  wife,  a  deer  having  cried  on 
the  preceding  night,  so  that  they  were 
obliMd  to  dissolve  the  marriage  at  once. 

"But," said  his  interrogator,  "  are  you  not 
Bony  for  this?  " 
"very  sorry  I" 

"What  are  you  doing  with  the  wire?" 
"  Making  ornaments  for  the  girl  whom  1 
want  for  my  new  wife." 

It  seems  that  the  belief  in  the  Antus  is  so 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  the  Dyaks,  that 
whenever  any  one  meets  with  an  accident, 
some  Antu  or  other  is  presumed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  injury,  and  to  require 
appeasal.  Mr.  Brooke  mentions  that  he  once 
found  the  leaf  of  a  palm  tree  folded  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  lying  near  his  house.  This 
was  an  offering  to  the  Antu,  because  a  man 
had  fallen  down  there  and  injured  himself. 

The  leaf  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
the  Antu,  who  would  avenge  himself  if  his 
leaf  were  disturbed  by  causing  the  arm  of 
the  ofrender  to  swell.  However,  Mr.  Brooke 
picked  up  the  leaf  and  threw  it  away,  and 
within  two  days  his  arm  became  swollen 
and  inflamed,  and  remained  in  that  state  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  afterward. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  must  be 
mentioned  the  ordeals  by  which  disputes  are 
often  settled.  These  are  of  various  kinds 
but  the  favorite  plan  is  the  ordeal  of  divin^.' 
The  two  disputants  are  taken  to  the  river 
and  wade  into  the  water  up  to  the  chin.  At 
a  given  signal  they  plunge  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  the  one  who  can  remain  longest 
under  water  wins  the  case.  There  was  a 
very  curious  instance  of  such  an  ordeal 
where  the  honor  of  a  family  was  involved. 
The  daughter  of  a  chief  was  found  to  have 
disgraced  herself,  and  laid  the  blame  upon  a 
young  man  of  rank.  He,  however,  utterly 
contradicted  her  story,  and  at  last  the  dis- 
pute was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  ordeal  of 
diving.  The  young  chief  won  his  cause,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  offending  girl  had  to 
leave  the  village,  and  her  father  was  deserted 
Dy  his  followers,  so  that  ho  was  also  obliged 
to  seek  another  home. 

Then  there  is  the  salt  ordeal.    Each  liti- 
gant IS  provided  with  a  lump  of  salt  of  pre- 


^^ly  the  same  weight,  and  he  whose  salt 
"raias  its  shape  longest  in  water  is  L  jid  to 
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be  the  winner.  There  is  also  the  boilins. 
water  test,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  was  practised  in  England  in  former 
days,  the  hand  being  dipped  into  the  hot 
liquid,  and  coming  out  uninjured  if  the  ap- 
pellant bo  innocent  Lastly,  there  is  tlie 
snail  ordeaL  Each  party  takes  a  snail  and 
puts  It  on  a  plate,  and  lime  juice  is  poured 
over  them,  when  the  snail  that  first  moves 
IS  consjjlered  to  have  indicated  that  its 
owner  is  in  the  wrong. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  the  Dyaks 
are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  water  that  has 
been  poured  into  the  sacred  jars,  and  sprink- 
ling it  over  their  fields  by  way  of  ensuring 
fertility.  They  believe  that  water  which  hm 
touched  the  person  of  a  white  man  will  have 
the  same  efiect,  especially  if  he  be  a  man  of 
some  rank.  So  as  soon  as  English  officers 
arrive  at  a  Dyak  village,  the  natives  have  a 
custom  of  seizing  them,  pulling  ofi"  their 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  washing  their  feet, 
the  water  being  preserved  as  an  infallible 
charm  for  promoting  the  growth  of  their 
crops. 

They  carry  this  principle  to  an  extent 
which  to  us  seems  exceedingly  disgusting. 
Long  bamboos  filled  with  dressed  rice  are 
brought  to  the  visitors,  who  are  requested 
to  spit  in  them.  The  rice  thus  medicated  is 
distributed  among  the  assembled  crowd,  who 
press  eagerly  round,  each  attempting  to  se- 
cure a  portion  of  the  health-giving  food. 
Some  of  the  more  cunning  among  the  people 
try  to  secure  a  second  and  some  a  third  sup- 
ply, and  Mr.  St.  John  mentions  an  instance 
when  one  horrid  old  woman  managed  to  be 
helped  six  times. 

ui    i°  A^™®  traveller  mentions   that  the 
blood  of  fowls  is  thought  to  be  a  verypower- 
lul  charm,  and  the  Dyaks  have  a  ceremony 
connected  with  the  shedding  of  blood  which 
IS  almost  identical  with  the  Jewish  Passover 
(See  Exod.  xii.  22.)    A  festival  had  been 
given  m  honor  of  the  visitors.    Their  feet 
had  been  washed,  and  the  water  put  aside. 
JL  heir  rice  had  been  duly  medicated,  and  the 
Urang-kaya  began  some  curious  ceremonies 
flinging  rice  out  of  the  windows,  and  accom- 
panying the  act  with  a  prayer  for  fertiUty 
to  the  fields  and  prosperity  to  the  village 
He  was  evidently  repeating  a  well-learned 
lesson,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  words 
which  he  used  were  not  understood  by  him- 
self, so  that  we  find  among  the  Dyaks  the 
relics  of  an  expired  language,  the  few  rem- 
nants of  which  are  preserved  by  religion 
just  as  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  oi 
Jnew  Zealand  and  other  islands. 

This  portion  of  the  ceremony  being  ended 
a  sort  of  sacred  dance  was  performed,  the 
Orang-kaya  and  the  elders  going  succes- 
sively to  the  white  visitors,  passing  their 
hands  over  their  arms,  and  going  ofi'  in  a 
slow,  measured  tread,  "  moving  their  arms 
and  hands  in  unison  with  their  feet  until 
they  reached  the  end  of  the  house,  and  came 
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back  to  where  we  sat.    Then  came  another 

Srcssure  of  the  palm,  a  few  more  passes  to 
raw  virtue  out  of  us,  another  yell,  and  oflf 
they  went  again  —  at  one  time  there  were 
at  least  a  'lundred  daueing. 

"  For  three  nights  wo  had  had  little  sleep, 
on  account  of  these  ceremonies,  but  at 
lengthj  notwithstanding  clash  of  gong  and 
beat  ot  drum,  we  sank  back  in  our  beds,  and 
were  soon  fast  asleep.  In  pei-haps  a  couple 
of  hours  I  awoke,  my  companion  was  still 
sleeping  uneasily,  the  din  was  deafening, 
and  I  sat  up  to  look  around. 

Unfortunate  moment!  I  was  instantly 
seized  by  the  hands  of  two  priests,  and  led 
up  to  the  Orang-kaya,  who  was  himself  cut- 
ting a  fowl's  throat.  He  wanted  Captain 
Brooke  to  perform  the  following  ceremony, 
but  I  objected  to  his  being  awakened,  and 
offered  to  do  it  for  him.  I  was  taken  to  the 
very  end  of  the  house,  and  the  bleeding 
fowl  put  in  my  hands.  Holding  him  by  his 
legs  I  had  to  striks  the  lintel  of  the  doors, 
sprinkling  a  little  blood  over  each.  "When 
this  was  over,  I  had  to  wave  the  fowl  over 
the  heads  of  the  women  and  wish  them  fer- 
tility: over  the  children,  and  wish  them 
health;  over  all  the  people,  and  wish  them 
prosperity;  out  of  the  window,  and  invoke 
gooa  crops  for  them." 

FtTNERALS  among  the  Dyaks  differ 
slightly  in  the  various  tribes.  The  com- 
mon people  are  buried  or  even  burned  with 
scarcely  any  ceremony,  but  the  bodies  of 
chiefs  and  their  relatives  are  treated  with  a 
whole  series  of  rites. 

As  soon  as  a  chief  dies,  the  corpse  is 
dressed  in  his  finest  clothes,  every  ornament 
that  he  possessed  is  hung  upon  him.  and  his 
favorite  swords  and  other  weapons  are  laid 
by  his  side.  The  body  is  then  placed  on  an 
elevated  platform,  and  is  watched  and  tended 
as  if  the  dead  man  were  still  alive,  food, 
drink,  tobacco,  and  sirih  being  continually 


offered  him,  and  the  air  kept  cool  by  constant 
fanning.  The  men  assemble  on  one  side  of 
the  corpse,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  und 
romp  with  each  other  us  If  the  occasion  Were 
of  a  joyful  rather  than  a  sorrowful  cluuacler. 
These  games  are  continued  until  the  coi-pae 
i3  far  gone  in  decomposition,  when  it  is 
placed  ill  a  coffin  made  of  a  hollowed  tree 
trunk,  and  buried  in  a  grave  which  must  not 
be  more  than  five  feet  deep. 

Knowing  the  customs  of  the  people,  the 
Malays  are  apt  to  rifle  the  craves  of  dead 
chiefs,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  swords 
and  other  valuables  that  are  buried  with 
them.  Formerly,  after  the  body  Mas  laid  in 
the  grave,  the  sword,  a  jar  or  two,  clothes, 
ornaments,  and  a  female  slave  were  placed 
in  a  canoe,  the  woman  being  firmly  chained 
to  it.  When  the  tide  was  ebbing  the  boat 
was  sent  adrift,  and  was  supposed  to  supply 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  with  all  the  goods 
that  were  on  board.  This  custom,  however, 
has  been  long  discontinued,  as  the  Dyaks 
found  that  the  canoe  and  its  contents  almost 
invariably  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Malays, 
who  thus  procured  slaves  without  paying  for 
them,  and  enriched  themselves  besicles  with 
the  swords,  gold,  and  clothing. 

The  sexton's  office  is  hereditary,  and 
whenever  the  line  fails  the  Dynks  have 
great  difficulty  in  finding  some  one  who 
will  not  only  take  the  office  upon  himself, 
but  must  also  entail  it  upon  his  descendants. 
The  office,  however,  is  a  very  lucrative  one, 
varying  from  a  rupee  to  two  dollars,  a  sura  of 
money  which  can  procure  for  a  Dyak  all  the 
necessaries  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  lite 
for  several  weeks. 

The  Kayan  Dyaks  do  not  bury  their  dead, 
but  place  the  body  in  a  very'stout  coifin 
made  of  a  hollowed  tree,  and  elevate  it  on 
two  stout  carved  posts,  with  woodwork  pro- 
jecting from  each  corner,  like  the  roofs  of 
Siamese  houses. 
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TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO. 
APPEARANCE  -  ARCHITECTUHE  —  MANUFACTtTBES. 

DHESS-PAIKT  AKD  0UNAMENT8  -  ^UEGIAN  ARCH.TE  Jn«P       LI  "^"*  "  ™W«'»"'H«NCE     TO 

-THE  SPEAK  AND  ITS  HE  AD  -  BOWS  AVD  AHHOW«       «  ''''''™^''  '''"'  HOUNDED  HUM 

or  THE  FUEOIANS-SKILL  JiTH  THE    sr^mo       sxn~  ^H,K,WINO - WONDEBFUI.  STRENGTH 

KUKorANs-ANouNo  wiTH^T  „oL -"L'^orB^rHrrrD^r''-^^'-'^^''  ''•^  ™= 

RESPECTED  DV  THE  Fl,E«,AN8  -  C ANN.BAI^KM -^HE  TREfTunTuS       Z  '''^"^''^^^  '  ™«    ^ 
SMArX  CANOES,   AND  THEIR  USES  -  SHIFTING  QU  ^TERS  AND  tT^  "  '  ~ '"*''  ''^'«"'  ^" 

-OENERA.  XI.MPERAMENT  OF  THE  -OIANS^-rM^^^^^^rErrvr^^^^^^ 

S  I?ry  IsB!  orttK  a^^JJlViio^oS^  I  So' "'^"^  *"  f^.^^^^^  '"^  ^-pical  island:    In 
amis  separated  by  very  narroraSets  of  Sal  Z.°v  °^  ^.^}'^""'  '^^''^  °«»th«r 

iDvtie  stiange  tortuous  Magellan's  Strait, 

which  IS  m  no  place  wide  enough  to  permit 
kill  •"  ^'  «"^?f  «*ght  of  land,and  ii^some 

L  H  fh  «^«l«dmgl3;  narrow.  'As  Magellan 
I  ailed  through  this  channel  by  night,  l?e  saw 

hat  the  southern  shore  wa.s  stSdd'ed  wUh 
numerable  fires,  and  he  therefore  called 

I  ii  ^\  ^lu^^  ^"".^^  '^^'fe  probably  beacons 
I  Shted  by  the  natives  in  onler  to  warn  each 
I  herof  the  approach  of  strangers,  to  whom 
ItheFuegians  have  at  times  evinced    thS 

C  iTj}'\'^'''A  T^"'«  **  «'S  they 
have  been  kmd  and   hospitable   in   thefr 

|on?ind  T?ll7  '?  ?  singularly  unpromising 
Uo'l^t  ■''^  '^^^  ^"*^go  0"  «ic  south  and 

I      ^x,  1^^^  °f.'^«th  extremitUof 

."''""J,  and  even  in  the  summer  time  "thp   ^thi.k  °  -^^^^^Pii'  "™  ^'''1»  foo<I- 
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Tho  ft.-   T  "-o^"""'"  i"o  can  06  mxuriaut. 
The  forests  are  small,  and  the  trees  short 

mZ'^^]  ''"I  ''^^'"°  ^  '^'^'s*  "t  ""  at  some 
„f*^^  mr"^''?**  ^^"^^^  above  the  level  of  the 

ciiSri^^rj^^^!!^.pt*^^ 

quito  that  haunts  alike  the  hottest  ™nd 
coldest  countries,  and  equally  a  terror  in 
tropical  and  Arctic  America,  cannot  live  11 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  damp,' as  well  .«  thS 
cold,  being  fatal  to  it.  lAdeed,  ther,-,  are 
very  few  insects  in  this  strange  land,  and 
reptiles  are  altogether  absent  ' 

Absence  of  vegetable  life  naturally  results 

Ln.-^  f  °K  ^-  ""^  *."™^*  "^«'  the  herbivorous 
animals  being  starved  out  for  want  of  their 
proper  food,  and  thecarnivora  being  equallv 

a  ,  ?1^  ^Tt  ^l"  h^'"»  omnivorous,  has 
a  slightly  better  chance  of  living,  but  even 

wln^i"^  T-  •""•,*  P^y  ^nd  fill  tSe  country 
iTmffp/T'^.if  ^?  ^T!^^^  provided  he  weii 
limited  to  the  land,  but,  as  he  is  master  of 
the  waters  as  well  as  of  the  earth,  he  can 
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and  who  draw  noarly  tho  whole  of  their  sub- 
Bistcnce  fVom  its  waters,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
Aituro  page. 

Perlinps  in  consequence  of  the  scantiness, 
the  Irregularity,  and  tho  quality  of  their 
food,  the  Fuegians  arc  p.  very  short  race  of 
men,  often  shorter  than  the  average  Uosjes- 
mau  of  Southern  Africa,  and  even  lower  in 
the  social  scale.  They  ought  not  to  be  called 
dwarfs,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  their  bodies 
being  tolerably  proportioned,  and  .their  lig- 
ures  not  stunted,  but  simply  smaller  than 
the  average  of  Europeans,  while  tho  muscu- 
lar development  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  really  wonderful.  As  a  rule,  tho  average 
heightof  the  Fuogianmen  is  about  five  feet, 
and  that  of  the  women  four  feet  six  inches. 
In  some  parts  of  the  islands  there  are  na- 
tives of  much  larger  size,. but  these  are  evi- 
dently immigrants  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try of  Patagonia,  where  the  stature  is  as 
much  above  the  average  of  Europeans  as  that 
of  the  Fuegians  is  below  it. 

The  color  of  the  natives  is  a  dark  coppery 
brown,  the  reddish  hue  being  only  percep- 
tible in  spots  where  they  happeu  accident- 
ally to  be  clean.  The  limbs  are  generally 
slight,  so  that  the  knees  and  elbows  seem  to 
be  disproportionately  large,  and  their  heads 
are  covered  with  masses  of  black  hair,  that 
possesses  no  curl,  and  falls  in  long,  wild 
tangled  locks  over  their  shoulders.  The 
men  are  almost  entirely  beardless. 

An  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  of  a 
Fucgian  man  and  woman  gives  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  ugliness  of  feature  and 
want  of  intelligence  which  characterize  this 
people. 

Both  sexes  allow  their  hair  to  run  to  its  full 
length,  except  over  the  forehead,  where  it 
is  roughly  cut  with  a  shell  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  eyes.  The  people  have  a 
strange  superstitious  reverence  for  hair,  and 
that  portion  which  is  cut  off  is  deposited  in 
a  basket,  and  •  afterward  carefully  disposed 
of.  Onccj  when  the  captain  had  snipped  off 
ft  little  hair  from  a  Fuegian's  head,  he  found 
that  he  had  given  great  offence,  and  was 
obliged  to  restore  the  severed  hair  and  put 
away  the  scissors  before  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  the  native  could  be  smoothed.  On 
another  occasion,  the  only  mode  of  pacify- 
ing the  offended  native  was  by  restoring  the 
lock  of  hair,  together  with  a  similar  lock 
from  the  head  of  tho  white  man.  The  cut 
hair  is  genorally  burned. 

Captkin  King's  account  of  the  Fuegian 
women  is  not  attractive. 

"  The  hair  of  the  women  is  longer,  less 
coarse,  and  certainly  cleaner  than  that  of 
the  men.  It  is  combed  with  the  jaw  of  a 
porpoise,  but  neither  plaited  nor  tied;  and 
none  is  cut  away,  except  from  over  their 
eyes.  They  are  short,  with  bodies  largely 
out  of  proportion  to  their  height;  their  fea- 
tures, especially  those  of  the  old,  are  scarcely 
less  disagreeable  thau  the  fopuisivc  ones  of 


the  men.  About  four  feet  and  some  indies 
is  the  stature  of  these  she-Fuegians,  hv 
courtesy  called  women.  They  never  walk 
upright;  a  stooping  posture  and  awknaril 
movement  is  their  natural  gait.  They  may 
be  lit  mates  for  such  uncouth  men;  butti 
civilized  people  their  appearance  is  dis^mt- 
ing.    Very  few  exceptions  were  noticed. 

"The  color  of  tho  women  is  similnr  to 
that  of  the  men.  As  they  are  just  as  much 
exposed,  and  do  harder  work,  this  is  a  natu- 
ral consequence.  Besides,  while  children 
they  run  about  quite  naked,  picking  up 
shell-flsh,  carrying  wood,  or  bringing  water, 
In  the  color  of  the  older  people  there  la  a 
tinge  of  yellow,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the 
miudle-agcd  or  young." 

As  is  tne  case  with  many  savage  tribes, 
the  teeth  of  the  Fuegians  are  ground  down 
to  an  almost  flat  surface.  This  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  ft-ont  teeth.  There  is  little 
apparent'distinction  between  the  canine  and 
the  incisor  teeth,  both  being  ground  down  to 
such  an  extent  that  tho  only  remains  of  the 
enamel  are  on  the  sides,  and,  as  Captain 
King  graphically  remarks,  "  the  front  teeth 
are  solid,  and  often  flat-topped  like  those  of 
a  horse  eight  years  old.  .  .  .  the  interior 
substance  of  each  tooth  is  then  seen  as 
plainly  in  proportion  to  its  size  as  that  of  a 
horse." 

The  mouth  is  large,  and  very  coarsely 
formed^  and  as  there  is  not  a  vestige  of 
beard  its  full  ugliness  is  shown  to  the  best 
advantage. 

One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  Fuegians  is  their  lack  of 
clothing.  In  a  climate  so  cold  that  in  the 
middle  of  summer  people  have  been  frozen 
to  death  at  no  great  elevation  above  tho 
level  of  tho  sea,  it  might  well  be  imagined 
that  the  natives  would  follow  the  same 
course  as  that  adopted  by  the  Esquimaux, 
and  make  for  themselves  garments  out  of  j 
tho  thickest  and  warmest  furs  that  can  be 
procured. 

They  might  do  so  if  they  chose.  In  some 
parts  of  their  country  they  have  the  tliick- 
woolled  guanaco  (probably  an  importation 
from  the  mainland),  and  in  others  are  doer 
and  foxes,  not  to  mention  the  dogs  which 
they  keep  in  a  domesticated  state.  Besides, 
there  are  few  furs  warmer  than  those  of  the 
seal,  and  seals  of  various  kinds  abound  on 
the  Fuegian  coasts,  some,  such  as  the  sea- 
lion,  bein^  of  very  large  size.  Then  there 
are  various  water  birds,  whose  skins  would 
make  dresses  equally  light  and  warm,  such 
as  the  penguin,  the  duck,  the  albatross,  and 
the  like. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  the  Fue-  j 
gian  is  not  warmly  and  thickly  clothed,  it  is 
not  from  want  of  material,  and  that  he  is  I 
naked  not  from  necessity  but  choice.   And 
he  chooses  nudity,  neither  sex  wearing  any 
description  of  clothes  except  a  piece  or  seal  | 
or  deer  skin  about  eighteeu  inches  squari: ; 
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hiin^s?  over  ono  nhouldnr.  No  other  cover- 
iii«  iH  worn  oxcept  this  i)atch  of  Bkin,  which 
is  Hiiifted  ftbout  »Vom  ouo  sido  of  thn  body 
lo  tlin  otljor  Ui'cor.Iiug  lo  the  dircctioD  of 
tlio  wlndj  tlie  Fim^imi  nppraring  to  b«  pcr- 


u»;  iTiuu.  n.«  iu»!j,Muii  nppraring  to  bt 
foctly  indifTcront  to  frost,  rain,  or  snow.  Fov 
examolo,  a  Fuegian  inotluir  has  boon  boo 
witli  her  (iJiiid  in  her  arniH,  wearing  nothin 


wind  Hido,  anU  yet  standing  unconccrncdlv 
ill  till!  snow,  which  not  only  lell  on  her  nalceii 
(tliDiiider,  but  was  lieaped  between  her  cliiid 
mill  lior  breast,  neither  mother  nor  infant 
Rcciniiig  to  bo  more  than  ordinarily  cold. 
During  mild  weather,  or  when  tlie  I'\iegian 
ispiidilling  or  otherwise  engaged  in  work, 
he  tliiiiks  that  even  the  piece  of  seal-skin  la 

ti inch  for  him,  and  throws  it  olf. 

Tiioiigh  careless  al)out  clothing,  ho  is  not 
iniiilfiTent  to  ornament,  and  decorates  his 
i(i|)|)(!r-(!olorcd  body  in  various  ways.  Tie 
UK^  piinit  in  profusion,  generally  layin"  on 
a  wiiite  ground  made  of  a  chalky  clay,"and 
linuving  patterns  upon  it  of  black  or  dull 
liiick-red.  The  bluek  is  nimply  charcoal  rc- 
(hia'il  to  powder.  He  likes  necklaces,  whicli 
aift  mostly  white,  and  are  made  of  the  teeth 
(il  iHlies  and  seals,  or  of  i)ioces  of  bono. 
()rii;iiui>nts  of  the  siime  char.icter  are  worn 
upon  the  wrists  and  ankles,  so  that,  although 
tlio  Fuegian  has  no  clothes,  he  has  plenty  of 
savage  jewelry. 

Uoth  sexes  keep  their  long,  stra'^.Tlin" 
locks  out  of  their  eyes  by  means  of  aTniafi 
fillet  made  of  sinews,  or  the  hair  of  the 
.ijiiauaKO,  twined  round  the  forehead.  Fea- 
tliiTs  and  similar  ornaments  arc  stuck  into 
tliia  fillet;  but  if  they  be  white,  the  specta- 
tor must  bo  on  his  -'uard,  for  white  down 
anil  feathers  on  the  head  are  signs  of  war. 
Rod,  on  the  contrary,  denotes  peace;  so  that 
tlu-si!  people  entirely  revcMo  the  symbolism 
of  color  which  is  accepted  almost  over  the 
entire  world.  Sometimes  a  native  may  be 
seen  so  covered  with  black  paint  that  the 
coppery  color  of  the  skin  is  entirely  lost,  and 
flic  complexion  is  as  black  as  that  of  a  ne- 
gro. This  is  a  sign  of  mourning,  and  is 
usei  on  the  death  of  a  relation  or  fi-iend. 

llie  houses  of  the  Fuegians  are  as  simple 
as  their  dress,  and  practically  are  little  but 
rm  0  shelters  from  tlie  wind.  Any  boy  can 
make  a  Fuegian  house  in  half  an  hour.  He 
lias  only  to  cut  a  number  of  long  branches, 
siiarpcn  the  thicker  ends,  and  stick  them 
into  the  ground,  so  as  to  occupy  seven- 
eighths  or  so  of  a  circle.  Let  him  then  tie 
the  sticks  together  at  the  top,  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  house  is  completed.  The  walls 
and  roof  are  made  by  twisting  smaller  bouo-hs 
among  the  uprights  and  throwing  long  coarae 
grass  on  them,  and  the  entire  furniture  of  the 
nut  IS  comprised  in  a  few  armfuls  of  the  same 
g™s  thrown  on  the  ground. 
The  opening  at  the  side  is  always  made 
n  the  direction  opposite  the  wind,  and 
wsre  is  no  attempt  at  a  door;  so  that,  in 


t'lict,  aa  has  been  said,  the  Pueglan's  only 
Idenof  aliouHo  is  a  sholtcii'  from  the  wind,  so 
that  the  natives  have  no  idea  of  a  honut  or 
even  of  a  dwelling-phico.  This  is  the  form 
of  hut  u»((d  bv  the  Tekoenika  tribes  of 
Houth-eastern  Fuegla.  A  Fuegian  settlo- 
inent,  with  houses  and  Hurroiinding  scen- 
ery, is  well  represeuted  on  the  llOOtli 
piuro. 

That  which  is  j^'enerally  employed  in  other 
parts  of  Puegia  is  even  more  Himplc.  It  is 
barely  half  the  height  of  the  Tekeeni'ka  hut, 
and  looks  sometliing  like  a  large  bee-hive.  It 
seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  five  feet  in  height, 
hut,  as  the  earth  is  scraped  away  within, 
another  foot  in  height  is  given  to  the  in- 
t(!rior.  It  is  made  simply  by  digging  a  cir- 
cular hole  a  foot  or  so  in  deptn,  phintliig 
j,'reen  boughs  around  the  excavation,  bend- 
ing them  over,  and  tying  their  tops  to- 
gether. Upon  this  rude  framework  are  fas- 
tened buncbos  of  grass,  sheets  of  bark,  and 
skins;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a  habitation  is 
formed  which  is  equal  in  point  of  accom- 
modation to  a  gipsy's  tent.    These  huts  vary 


nuch  in  diameter,  though  not  in  hoicht;  for. 
while  a  number  of  huts  arc  from  ur  to 
five  feet  in  height,  their  diameter  will  vary 
fVom  six  to  twenty  feet. 

The  Fuegians  arc  a  quarrelsome  people, 
and  the  different  tribes  are  constantly  at 
war  with  each  otlur;  and,  although  they 
•an  scarcely  be  divided  into  definite  tribes, 
the  spirit  of  local  jealousy  is  sufflclently 
strong  within  them  to  keep  the  inhabitanls 
of  one  district  at  perpetual  feud  with  those 
of  another.  The  conformation  of  the  coun- 
try aids  this  feeling  of  jealousy,  the  land 
heing  divided  by  numerous  ravines,  armlets 
of  the  sea,  and  precipitous  mountains;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  Fuegians,  this  very 
structure  prevents  destruction  in  Avar,  al- 
though it  encourages  the  ill-feeling  which 
leads  to  war;  and  the  battles  of  the  Fue- 
gians are,  at  tiio  best,  nothing  but  detached 
skirmishes,  without  producing  the  least 
political  effect. 

Their  weapons  arc  the  bow  and  arrow, 
the  spear,  and  the  sling.  These  weapons 
are  primarily  intended  for  hunting,  an(f  are 
much  more  used  for  killing  seals,  guanacos, 
deer,  fish,  and  birds  than  in  slaying  men. 
In  the  u~Se  of  them  the  Fuegians  are  won- 
derfully expert.  Capt.  Parker  Snow  men- 
tions a  ca.se  where  a  number  of  Fuegians 
hatl  assembled  in  their  canoes  round  his 
vessel.  A  large  fish  happened  Ik)  pass, 
whereupon  the  natives  instantly  speared  it, 
and  pitched  it  on  board  the  ship. 

The  shafts  of  the  spears  sometimes  reach 
the  length  of  ten  feet,  and,  instead  of  being 
rounded,  as  is  mostly  the  case  with  spear 
shafts,  are  octagonal.  The  heads  are  made 
of  bone,  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
have  a  single  barb  about  four  inches  from 
the  point.  The  Pafaiffoni-ins  iisa  a  very 
similar  weapon,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  spear  head,  which 
has  a  whole  row  of  small  barbs  down  one 
side.  This  weapon  is  used  as  a  javelin,  and 
is  thrown  with  great  force  and  accuracy,  the 
native  grasping  it  near  the  middle,  poising 
for  a  moment,  so  as  to  look  along  it,  and 
.hen  hurling  it. 

The  bow  and  arrow  are  mostly  used  for 
killing  birds,  the  arrows  being  made  of  hard 
wood,  about  two  feet  long.  They  are  headed 
with  pieces  of  flint  or  obsidian,  which 
are  merely  stuck  in  a  notch  at  the  end  of 
the  arrow,  so  that,  when  the  shaft  is  with- 
drawn, the  head  remains  in  the  wound. 
The  bow  is  strung  with  twisted  sinews. 
Birds  are  also  killed  by  stones,  some  thrown 
by  hand,  and  others  with  the  sling,  the  won- 
derful strength  of  these  strange  people  en- 
abling them  to  use  their  missiles  with  terri- 
ble elfect. 

Although  not  tall,  the  Fuegians  are  very 
thick-set  and  enormously  poweitul.    One  of 
them,  named  by  the  sailors  York  Minster, 
was  a  match  in  point  of  muscular  strength 
for  any  two  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
siiip.    The  women  are  as  strong  as  the  men. 
On  one  occasion,  when  three  Fuegians,  a 
man  and    two  women,  had    treacherously 
attacked  a  white  sailor,  and  were  trying  to 
beat  out  his  brains  with  stones,  they  were 
interrupted,  and  the  sailor  rescued.    The 
man  was  shot.    One  of  the  women  tried  to 
conceal  herself  under  the  bank,  and  the 
other  was  seized  by  the  captain  and  his  cox- 
swain, who  tried  to  pinion  her  arms.    She 
struggled  and  fought  so  stoutly  that  they 
could  scarcely  achieve  their  object,  and  had 
no  idea  that  they  were  contending  with  a 
woman  until  they  heard  some  one  announce 
the  sex  of  their  cantive.     As  to  the  other 
woman,  who  was  the  oldest  of   the  party, 
she  clung  so  tiglitly  to  the  bank  that  two  of 
the  strongest  sailors  could  scarcely  remove 
her. 

The  fate  of  the  man  was  very  curious, 
and    illustrates    the    reckless,  not    to    say 
senseless,    courage    of   th^'se    people.     lie 
was     mortally    wounded,    and     fell    back 
for    a    moment,    allowing    the    maltreated 
sailor  to    escape.    However,    he    instantly 
recovered    himself,   and,  snatching    stones 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  which  he  ivas 
standing,  began  to  hurl  them  with  astound- 
ing   force    and  quickness.    He    used  both 
hands,  and    flung  stones   with  such   truth 
of  aim    that  the  flrst    struck  the   master, 
smashed  his    powder-horn    to  pieces,  and 
nearly  knocked  him  down.    The  two  next 
were  hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  nearest 
seamen,  who  just  escaped  by  stooping  as 
the  missiles  were  thrown.    All  this  passed 
in  a  second  or  two,  and  with  an  attempt  to 
hurl  a  fourth  stone  the  man  f(;li  dead. 

Some  time  before  this  event  the  sailors 
had  been  astonished  at  the  stone-throwing 
powers  of  the  Fuegians,  who  nearlv  struck 
them  with  stones  thrown  by  hand  when 


they  thought  themselves  even  beyond  mug. 
ket  -jhot.  Thoy  generallv  carry  a  store  of 
pebbles  ready  for  use  in  the  corner  of  their 
little  skin  mantles. 

The  sling  is  made  of  a  cup  of  seal  or 
guanaco  skin,  to  which  are  attached  two 
cords  similar  in  material  to  the  bow-strings 
thus  combining  apparent  delicacy  with  gr^t 
strength.    The  cords  of  the  sling  are  more 
than  three  feet  in  length.    The  skill  which 
the  Fuegians  possess  with  this  weapon  is 
worthy  of  the  reputation  attained  by  the 
IJalearic  islanders.    Captain  King  has  seen 
them  strike  with  a  sling-stone  a  «ip  placed 
on  a  str  ip  at  fifty  or  sixty  yards'  distance 
and  on  one  occasion  he  witnessed  a  really 
wonderful  display  of  dexterity.    He  asked  a 
Fuegian  to  show  him  the  use  of  the  weapon 
The  man  immediately  picked  up  a  stone 
about  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  placed  it  in 
the  shng,  and  pointed  to  a  canoe  as  his  mark 
He  then  turned  his  back,  and  flung  the  stone 
ui  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  it 
struck  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  rebounded  to 
the  canoe.     The  men  seem  to  think  the 
sling  a  necessity  of  life,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  Fuegian  is  seen  without  it  either  hun» 
over  his  neck  or  tied  round  his  waist.        ° 
It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  the  Fue- 
gians always  devote  themselves  to  one  par- 
ticular weapon.    One,  for  example,  will  be 
pre-eminent  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  another 
will  excel  in  throwing  stones  with  the  hand 
and  a  third  will  give  all  his  energies  to  the 
sling.    Yet,  although  each  man  selects  some 
particular  arm  in  the  use  of  which  he  excels 
they  all  are  tolerable  masters  of  the  other 
weapons,  and  it  sometimes  hapjiens  tliat  a 
Fuegian    crosses    over  to  the  Patagonian 
coast,  procures  the  singular  weapon\'allcd 
the  "  bolas,"  of  which  the  reader  will  learn 
more  presently,  ^nd  becomes  almost  as  ex- 
port in  its  use  as  the  man  from  whom  lie 
obtained  it. 


As  for  the  food  of  the  Fuegians,  it  is,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  sea.    He  is  an  excellent  fislierman,  and 
manages  to  capture  his  prey  without  even  a 
hook.     He   ties  a  bait   on  the  end  of  (he 
line,  dangles  it  before  the  fish,  and  graduallv 
caaxes  it  toward  the  surface  of  the  water. 
He  then  allows  it  to  bite,  and,  before  it  can 
detach  its  teeth  from  the  bait,  jerks  it  out  of 
the  water  with  his  right  hand,  while  with 
the    left  he  catches  or  strikes  it  into  the 
canoe.    It  is  evident  that  by  this  manner  of 
angling  it  is  impossible  to  catch  fish  of  any 
great  size.    As  soon  as  he  has  caught  the 
fish,  the  Fuegian  opens  it  by  the  simple  plan 
of  biting  a  niece  out  of  its  under  surface, 
cleans  it,  and  hangs  it  on  a  stick. 

Molluscs,  especially  the  mussels  and  Jim- 
pets  which  are  found  on  the  sea-shores,  form 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Fuegian's 
diet:  and  it  is  a  curious  fart  that  these  na- 
tives never  throw  the  empty  shells  about, 
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but  carefully  lay  them  in  heaps.  They  are 
especially  careful  not  to  throw  them  back 
into  the  sea,  thinking  that  the  molluscs  would 
take  warning  by  seeing  the  shells  of  their 
comrades,  and  would  forsake  the  coast. 
Every  woman  is  furnished  with  a  short 
pointed  stick  of  hard  wood,  with  which  she 
knocks  the  limpets  off  the  rocks. 

There  is  a  very  large  species  of  mussel 
found  on  these  shores,  which  is  particularly 
useful  to  the  Fuegian,  who  employs  its  shell 
as  a  knife.  These  tools  are  made  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  The  Fuegian  first  knocks 
off  the  original  edge  of  flie  shell,  which  is 
brittle  and  rather  fragile,  and,  by  grinding 
it  against  the  rocks,  produces  a  new  edge, 
which  is  sharp  enough  to  cut  wood  and  even 
bone. 

By  means  of  the  spear  and  arrows,  the 
Fuegian  contrives  even  to  capture  seals  and 
sea-otters,  but  the  pursuit  in  which  he 
shows  his  greatest  ingenuity  is  the  capture 
of  iish  by  means  of  dogs.  These  dogs  are 
little,  fox-like  looking  dogs,  which  appear 
utterly  incapable  of  aiding  their  masters  in 
hunting.  Yet  they  arc  singularly  intelli- 
gent in  their  own  way,  and  have  learned  a 
most  curious  fashion  of  taking  flsh.  When 
a  slioal  of  flsh  approaches  the  land,  the  dogs 
swim  out  and  enclose  tliem,  splashing  and 
diving  until  they  drive  the  shoal  into  a  net, 
or  into  some  creek  when  the  water  is  suffl- 
ciently  shallow  for  the  spear  and  arrow  to 
be  used.  The  dogs  are  also  taught  to  catch 
the  birds  while  sleeping.  They  creep  up  to 
tlie  birds  quietly,  pounce  upon  them,  carry 
them  to  their  masters,  and  return  for  more, 
and  all  so  silently  that  the  birds  around  are 
not  disturbed. 
These    animals  are  regarded  with  very 


mingled  feelings.  The  Fuegian  neglects 
them  and  illtreats  them,  scarcely  ever  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  feed  them,  so  that  if  they 
depended  on  the  food  given  them  by  their 
masters  Ihcy  would  starve.  However,  their 
aquatic  training  gives  them  the  power  of 
foraging  for  themselves,  and,  when  not 
required  by  their  musters,  they  can  catch 
fish  on  their  own  account.  They  are  odd, 
sharp  nosed,  bushy  tailed  animals,  with 
largo,  pointed,  erect  ears,  and  usually  with 
dark  rough  hair,  though  a  few  among  them 
liave  the  fur  nearly  white.  They  are  watch- 
ful and  faithful  to  their  masters,  and  the 
slglit  of  a  stranger,  nnuih  more  of  a  clothed 
stranger,  sets  them  barking  furiously. 

Although  the  Fuegian  neglects  his  dog, 
he  has  a  great  respect  and  even  affection  for 
the  animal.  It  often  happens  that  the  mus- 
sels and  limpets  fail,  that  the  weather  is  too 
tempestuous  for  fishing,  and  th.at  in  conse- 
quence the  people  are  reduced  to  the  brinV 
of  starvation.  It  might  bo  presumed  that, 
having  their  dogs  at  hand,  they  would  avail 
themselves  of  so  obvious  a  source  of  food. 
This,  however,  thev  never  do,  except  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and,  instead  of 


eatmg  their  dogs,  they  eat  their  old  women, 
who,  aa  they  think,  are  worn  out  and  can  do 
no  good,  while  the  dogs,  if  suffered  to  live, 
will  assist  in  catching  flsh  and  guanacos. 

When  they  have  determined  on  killing  an 
old  woman,  they  put  a  quantity  of  green 
wood  on  their  fire,  so  as  to  cause  a  thick, 
suffocating  smoke,  and  in  this  smoke  they 
hold  the  poor  creature's  head  until  she  is 
stifled.  Unless  there  is  very  great  distress, 
the  women  eat  the  upper  part  of  the  victim 
and  the  men  the  lower,  the  trunk  being 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

Several  species  of  echinus,  or  sea  urchins, 
are  eaten  by  the  Fuegians,  who  dive  for  them 
and  bring  them  to  the  surface,  in  spite  of  the 
sharp  prickles  with  which  the  entire  surface 
is  beset. 

The  Fuegian's  great  feast,  however,  takes 
place  when  a  whale  is  stranded  on  the 
shore.  All  the  people  within  reach  flock  to 
the  spot,  while  fleets  of  canoes  surround  the 
stranded  monster,  and  its  body  is  covered 
with  little  copper-colored  men  carving  away 
the  blubber  with  their  shell  knives.  Each 
cuts  as  much  as  he  can  get,  and  when  he  has 
torn  and  carved  off  a  large  piece  of  blubber, 
he  makes  a  hole  in  the  middle,  puts  his  head 
through  the  aperture,  and  thus  leaves  his 
hands  free  to  carry  more  of  the  dainty  food. 
Besides  this  animal  food,  the  Fuegian  eats 
a  remarkable  kind  of  fungus,  which  is  found 
on  the  antarctic  beech,  the  tree  which 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Webster 
gives  the  following  description  of  it:  — 

"  The  antarctic  beech  is  the  common  and 
prevailing  tree.  It  is  an  elegant  evergreen. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
with  a  girth  of  from  three  to  five  feet,  and 
sometimes,  doubling  these  dimensions,  it 
forms  a  ma,jestic  tree.  In  December  it  puts 
forth  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  with  anthers 
of  bright  pink,  large  and  pendent.  This 
evergreen  beech  frequently  has  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk,  or  on  some  of  tlip 
larger  branches,  large  clusters  of  globular 
fungi  of  a  bright  orange  color.  Each  fun- 
gus is  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  of  a 
soft  pulpy  nature,  with  a  smooth  yellow 
skin.  As  it  approaches  maturity  it  becomes 
cellular  and  latticed  on  its  surface,  and 
when  it  drops  from  the  tree,  dries,  and 
shrivels  into  a  brown  mass  resembling  a 
morel.  "^ 

"  The  Fuegians  eat  this  fungus  with  avid- 
ity. The  gelatinous  mass  is  pale,  without 
taste  or  odor;  at  the  part  in  contact  with  the 
tree  are  two  germs  or  processes.  From 
twenty  to  thirty  of  these  fungi  are  clustered 
together,  and  encircle  the  tree.  They  form 
a  very  conspicuous  object,  and  wherever 
♦hey  are  attached  they  produce  a  hard  knot, 
or  woody  tumor,  of  considerable  density.  I 
did  not  observe  them  on  any  other  tree  than 
the  evergreen  beech." 

Passing  .so  much  of  his  time  on  the  sea, 
the  Fuegian  needs  a  boat  of  some  kind,  and, 
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debased  w  he  is  in  many  points,  he  is  capa- 
ble of  constructing  a  vessel  that  answers 
every  purpose  he  requires.  There  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  Fuegian  canoes.  The  simplest 
form  is  made  of  the  bark  of  a  sort  ol"  birch, 
end  is  in  fact  formed  much  like  the  primi- 
tive canoes  of  this  Australians.  It  is  a 
single  sheet  of  bark  stripped  from  the  tree, 
and  tied  firmly  together  at  each  end.  Sev- 
eral sticks  placed  crosswise  in  the  middle 
serve  to  keep  it  open;  and  if  any  part  has  a 
tendency  to  bulge  in  the  opposite  direction,  a 
skin  thong  is  passed  across  the  boat  and 
keeps  it  in  shape.  The  ends  of  the  canoe, 
as  well  as  any  cracks  or  holes  in  the  bark, 
are  caulked  with  dry  rushes  and  a  pitchy 
resin  procured  from  trees. 

Like  the  Australian,  the  Fuegian  carries 
lire  in  these  tiny  canoes,  placing  a  lump  of 
clay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  building  the 
fire  on  it,  and  so  being  able  to  remain  at  sea 
for  a  considerable  time,  cooking  and  eatin" 
the  fish  as  fast  as  he  catches  them.  Such  a 
l)oat  as  this,  however,  is  too  frail  to  be  taken 
far  from  land,  or  indeed  to  be  used  at  all 
when  the  weather  is  tempestuous.  More- 
over, it  only  holds  one  or  two  persons,  and 
is  therefore  unfitted  for  many  purposes  for 
which  a  Fuegian  requires  a  canoe.  A  much 
larger  and  better  kind  of  canoe  is  therefore 
made,  which  has  the  useful  property  of  being 
made  in  separate  parts,  so  that  the  canoe  can 
be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  various  portions 
carried  overland  to  any  spot  where  the 
canoe  msw  be  wanted.  Such  a  vessel  as  this 
is  about  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  a  yard  in 
width,  and,  being  very  buoyant,  is  capable 
of  holding  a  whole  family,  together  with 
their  house,  and  weapons,  and  utensils.  It 
is  considerably  raised  both  at  the  bow  and 
the  stern,  and  the  various  pieces  of  which  it 
is  made  are  sewed  together  with  thongs  of 
raw  hide. 

The  very  character  of  a  Fuegian's  life 
shows  that  he  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
a  nomad.  He  never  cultivates  the  soil,  he 
never  builds  a  real  house,  he  never  stores  up 
food  for  the  future,  and  so  it  necessarily 
follows  that  when  ho  has  eaten  all  the  mus- 
sels, limpets,  oysters,  and  fungi  in  one  spot. 


the  snow  lies  deep,  the  smaller  canoe  is  gen- 
erally nsed  as  a  sledge,  on  which  the  heavier 
articles  are  placed.  As  to  the  hut,  in  some 
caees  the  Fuegtans  carry  the  upright  rods 
with  them;  but  they  often  do  not  trouble 
themselves  with  the  burden,  but  leave  the 
hut  to  perish,  and  cut  down  fresh  sticks  when 
they  arrive  at  the  spot  on  which  they  mean 
to  settle  for  a  time. 

The  Fuegians  are  good  fire  makers,  and  do 
not  go  through  the  troublesome  process  of 
rubbing  two  sticks  ui)on  each  other.  They 
have  learned  the  value  of  iron  pyrites  (the 
same  mineral  which  was  used  in  the  "  wheel- 
lock"  fire-arm  of  Elizabeth's  time),  and 
obtain  it  from  the  mountains  of  their  islands. 
The  tinder  is  made  either  of  a  dried  funffus 
or  moss,  and  M'hen  the  pyrites  and  a  pebble 
are  struck  together  by  a  skilful  hand,  a  spark 
is  produced  of  sufficient  intensity  to  set  fire 
to  the  tinder.  As  soon  as  the  spark  has 
taken  hold  of  the  tinder,  the  Fuegian  blows 
it  until  it  spreads,  and  then  wraps  it  up  in  a 
ball  of  dry  grass.  He  rapidly  whirls  the 
grass  ball  round  his  head,  when  the  dry 
foliage  bursts  into  flames,  and  the  flre  is  com- 
plete. 

Still,  the  process  of  fire  making  is  not  a 
very  easy  one,  and  the  Fuegians  never  use 
their  pyrites  except  when  forced  to  do  so, 
preferring  to  keep  a  flre  always  lighted,  and 
to  carry  a  firestick  with  them  when  they 
travel.  Fire  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  of  life  to 
the  Fuegians,  not  so  much  for  cooking  as  for 
warming  purposes.  Those  who  have  visited 
them  say  that  the  natives  always  look  cold 
and  shivering,  as  indeed  they  are  likely  to 
do,  considering  that  they  wear  no  clothes, 
and  that  even  in  their  houses  they  can  but 
obtain  a  very  partial  shelter  from  the  ele- 
ments. 

Their  cookery  is  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  generally  consists  in  putting  the  food 
into  the  hot  ashes,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
there  until  it  is  sufficiently  done  for  their 
taste  —  or,  in  other  words,  until  it  is  fairly 
warmed  through.  Cooking  in  vessels  of  any 
kind  is  unknown  to  them,  and  the  first 
lessons  given  them  in  cooking  mussels  in  a 
tin  pan  wpre  scarcely  more  successful  than 


he  must  move  to  anotJier.  And,  the  demands  those  in  sewing,  when  the  women  invariably 
of  hunger  being  imperious,  he  cannot  wait,  made  a  hole  in  '■'--  -'—''  — ■"^'  ^'  -  ^■ 
but,  even  if  the  weather  be  too  stormy  to 
a''  ;w  him  to  take  his  canoe  from  one  part  of 
the  coast  to  another,  he  is  still  forced  to  go, 
and  has  therefore  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan 
of  taking  his  canoe  to  pieces,  and  making  the 
journey  by  land  and  not  by  sea.  An  illus- 
tration on  the  following  page  shows  him 
shlfling  quarters. 

All  he  has  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  unlace 
the  hide  thongs  that  lash  the  canoe  together, 
take  it  to  pieces,  and  give  each  piece  to  some 
member  of  the  family  to  carry,  the  strongest 
taking  the  most  cumbrous  pieces,  such  m 
tiic  Siuc  and  bottom  jilunks,  trnilc  the  smaller 
portions  arq  borne  by  the  children.    When 


made  a  hole  in  the  stuff  with  the  needle, 
pulled  the  thread  out  of  the  eye,  and  then 
insinuated  it  through  the  hole  made  by  the 
needle.  They  were  repeatedly  taught  the 
use  of  the  eye  in  carrying  the  thread,  but  to 
little  purpose,  as  tliivj'  invariably  returned  to 
the  old  fashion  which  they  had  learned  with 
a  fish-bone  and  fibre  of  sinew. 

Though  so  constantly  in  the  water,  the 
Fuegians  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of 
washing  themselves.  Such  a  notion  never 
occurs  to  them,  and  when  Europeans  first 
came  among  them,  the  sight  of  a  man  wash- 
ing his  face  seemed  to  them  so  irresistibly 
luaicrouB  that  they  burst  into  shouts  ai 
laughter.     In   consequence   of  this  utter 
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neglect  of  cleanliness,  and  the  habit  of  be- 
daubing theraselvea  with  grease  and  clay, 
they  are  very  offensive  to  the  nostrils,  and 
(iny  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate  an  acquaint- 
unco  with  them  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
n  singular  variety  of  evil  odors.  Moreover 
they  swarm  with  parasites,  and,  as  they  will 
persist  m  demonstrating  friendly  feelin<Ts  by 
embracing  their  guest  with  a  succession  of 
violently  affectionate  hugs,  the  cautious 
visitor  provides  himself  either  with  an  oil- 
skin suit,  or  with  some  very  old  clothes, 
which  he  can  give  away  to  the  natives  as 
soon  as  he  regains  his  vessel. 
Although  the  Fuegians  are  often  ill-dis 


posed  toward  strangers,  and  indeed  have 
murdered  many  boats'  crews.  Captain  Par- 
ker Snow  contrived  to  be  on  very  friendly 
terras  with  them,  going  on  shore  and  visit- 
ing them  in  their  huts,  so  as  to  place  himself 
entirely  in  their  power,  and  allowing  them 
to  come  on  board  liis  ship.  Ho  was  fortunate 
in  obtainnig  the  services  of  a  native,  called 
Jemmy  Button,  who  had  been  partially 
eilir^ated  in  England,  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  civilize  his  countrymen.  However 
as  mostly  happened  in  such  cases,  he  was 
soon  stripped  of  all  his  goods;  and  when  Cap- 
tarn  Snow  visited  Tierra  del  Fuego,  twenty- 
three  years  afterward,  he  found  Jemmy 
Button  as  naked  and  dirty  as  any  of  his 
countrymen,  as  were  his  wife  and  daughter. 

The  man,  however,  retained  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  English,  a  few  words  of  which 
he  had  engrafted  upon  his  native  language. 
When  first  he  arrived  on  board,  the  English 
words  came  with  difficulty;  but  he  soon  re- 
covered his  fluency,  and  had  not  forgotten 
his  manners,  touching  his  forehead  as  he 
stepped  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  making  his 
bow  in  sailor  fashion  when  he  addressed  the 
captain,  to  the  entire  consternation  of  the 
sailors,  who  could  not  understand  an  abso- 
lutely naked  savage  speaking  English,  and 

m3  ^^  ^yell-mannered  as  themselves. 

The  faculty  of  acquiring  language  is  sin- 
■  gularly  developed  in  the  Fuegian.  Gen- 
erally, the  inhabitants  of  one  country  find 
great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  especially  the  intonation,  of  a  for- 
eign land;  but  a  Fuegian  can  repeat  almost 


any  sentence  after  hearing  it  once,  though 
of  course  he  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
meaning. 

A-  very  absurd  example  of  this  curious 
facility  of  tongue  occurred  to  some  sailors 
who  went  ashore,  and  taught  the  natives  to 
drink  coffee.  One  of  the  Fuegians,  after 
drinking  his  coffee,  contrived  to  conceal  the 
hn  pot,  with  the  intention  of  stealing  it 
The  sailor  demanded  the  restoration  of  his 
property,  and  was  greatly  annoyed  that 
every  word  which  he  uttered  was  instantly 
repeated  by  the  Fuegian.    Thinking  at  last, 


tliat  the  man  must  be  mocking  Sim,  and 
forgetting  for  the  instant  that  he  did  not 
understand  one  word  of  English,  the  sailor 
assumecl  a  menacing  attitu<le,  and  bawled 
out,  "You  copper-colored  rascal,  where  is 
my  tin  pot?"  Tlie  Fuegian,  nowise  discon- 
certed, assumed  precisely  the  same  attitude, 
and  exclaimed  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
"  You  copper-colored  rascal,  where  is  my  tin 
pot?  "  As  it  turned  out,  "  the  copper-colored 
ra^al     had  the  pot  tucked  under  his  arm. 

The  natives  evidently  seemed  to  think 
that  their  white  visitors  were  very  foolish 
for  failing  to  comprehend  their  language,  and 
tried  to  make  them  understand  by  bawling 
at  the  top  of  their  voice.  On  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, when  a  number  of  them  came  on 
board,  they  much  annoyed  Captain  Snow  by 
the  noise  which  they  made,  until  a  bright 
thought  struck  him.  He  snatched  up  a 
speaking  trumpet,  and  bellowed  at  his 
visitors  through  it  with  such  a  stunning 
effect  that  their  voices  dropped  into  re- 
spectful silence,  and  they  began  to  laiK^h  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been"out- 
bawled  by  a  single  man. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Fuegians 
have  no  form  of  government.  They  live  in 
small  communities,  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  tribes,  and  having  no  particular  leader, 
except  that  the  oldest  man  among  them,  so 
long  as  he  retains  his  strength,  is  looked  up 
to  as  a  sort  of  authority.  Their  ideas  of 
religion  appear  to  be  as  ill-defined  as  those 
of  government,  the  only  representative  of 
religion  being  the  conjuror,  who,  however, 
exercises  but  very  slight  influence  upon  his 
fellow  countrymen. 
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Separated  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  by  a 
strait  SO  narrow  that  in  certain  spots  human 
beings  might  converse  across  the  water,  is 
the  land  called  Patagonia. 

It  derives  this  now  familiar  title  from  a 
nickname  given  to  the  inhabitants  by  Ma- 
gellan's sailors.  As  we  shall  presently  see 
when  treating  of  their  costume,  the  Patago- 
nians  wear  a  sort  of  gaiter  to  protect  their 
ankles  against  thorns.  These  gaiters  are 
made  of  the  furry  skin  of  the  guanaco,  the 
long  hair  spreading  out  on  either  side  of  the 
foot.  The  sailors,  ever  ready  to  ridicule  any 
custom  new  to  them,  remarked  this  conspic 


such  an  absolute  giant,  a  regiment  of  English 
Lifeguards  being  as  tall  as  an  equal  number 
of  Patagonians.  It  is  true  that  if  a  Patago- 
nian  regiment  of  picked  men  were  raised 
they  would  overtop  even  the  Guardsmen, 
but  the  old  tales  about  an  average  of  seven 
or  even  eight  feet  are  unworthy  of  credit. 
Some  of  the  older  voyagers  even  attribute 
to  the  Patagonians  a  much  loftier  stature, 
saying  that  some  of  tliem  were  twelve  feet 
in  height,  and  that  when  one  of  them  stood 
with  his  legs  apart,  an  ordinary  man  could 
walk  between  them  without  stooping. 

Tlie  color  of  the  Patagonians  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Fuegians,  being   a  dark 


uous  part  of  the  dress,  and  nicknamed'the   ....v.   .....v  w.   ...^  ^  uc-iuuB    ucuik   a  uarn 

natives  Patagones,  i.   e.  duck-feet,  a  name   copper  brown,  the  redciish  hue  coming  out 

which  has  ever  since  adhered  to  them,  and  '  "'""  ""  -"-  — -*  -''"  •  "'-=-  ^'    - ' - 

even  been  applied  to  their  country 


Tlie  narrow  armlet  of  sea,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  divides  two  lands  utterly 
opposed  to  each  otlicr,  and  inhabited  by 
people  totally  distinct  in  appearance  and 
habits.  Tierra  del  Fuego  has  scarcely  a  level 
spot  in  it,  but  is  composed  of  even  set  ravines 
clothed  with  trees,  and  precipitous,  snow- 
clad  mountains.  Patagonia,  on  tlic  contrary, 
abounds  in  vast  level  plains,  unfertile  arid 
witliout  a  tree  on  them. 

The  human  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
are  as  different  as  the  lands  themselves,  the 
Fuegians  being  below  the  average  height, 
and  the  Patagonians  above  it.    Yet,  just  as 


mcriicgianis  not  SUCH  an  alisoIuLe  dwarf,  as  are  broad  and  tlesliy.    The  mouth  is  large, 
nas  olten  been  stated,  the  Patagonian  is  not  j  and  the  lips  rather  thick,  but  altogether  the 
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well  on  any  part  of  the  skin  that  happens  to 
be  less  dirty  than  others.  The  hair  is 
coarse,  long  and  black,  and  is  allowed  to  hang 
loosely  about  their  faces,  being  merely  kept 
out  of  their  eyya  by  a  small  fillet  of  guanaco 
hair.  There  is  scarcely  any  eyebrow,  a  de- 
ficiency which  always  gives  an  unpleasant 
expression  to  the  eyes,  and  indeed,  even  in 
the  old  men,  the  face  is  almost  devoid  of 
hair.  The  face  is  roilndish,  the  width  being 
increased  by  the  great-  projection  of  the 
cheek-bones,  and  the  cliin  is  rather  broad 
and  prominent.  The  small,  restless  eyes, 
are  black,  as  is  the  hair,  and  rather  hidden 
under  the  prominent  brows.  The  nose  is 
narrow  between  the  eves,  but  the  nostrils 
are  broad  and  llesliy.    The  mouth  is  large. 
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face  18  not  a  bad  one.  The  illustration  on 
the  116dd  page,  of  a  Patagonian  man  and 
woman  furnishes  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  Fuegians,  their  neighbors. 

Tlie  dress  of  the  Patagonians  is  simple 
but  sufficient,  and  in  this  respect  they  form 
a  great  contrast  to  the  absolutely  naked 
Fuegians  of  the  opposite  shores.  The  chief 
part  of  the  costume  consists  of  a  lar^e 
mantle  made  of  guanaco  skins.  The  guan- 
8C0  is,  as  the  reader  may  possibly  be  aware 
one  of  the  llama  tribe,  and  is  about  the  size 
of  a  deer.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  woolly 
coat,  the  long  hair  of  which  is  valuable,  not 
only  to  the  Patagonians,  but  to  Europeans, 
by  whom  it  is  made  into  various  fabrics. 

It  18  very  plentiful  in  this  country,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Patagonians,  to  whom  the 
guanaco  is  the  very  staff  of  life,  the  creature 
that  supplies  him  with  food,  clothes,  and 
divellmg.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  great 
droves  of  several  hundreds  in  number  but 
it  generally  associates  in  smaller  herds  of 
twenty  or  thirty  individuals.  It  is  a  shy 
animal,  as  well  it  may  be,  considerin'^  the 
many  foes  that  are  always  ready  to  lalllipon 
It;  and  as  it  is  swift  as  well  as  shy,  great 
skill  IS  required  in  capturing  it,  as  will 
presently  be  seen. 

The  guanaco-skin  mantle  is  very  large 
and  when  folded  round  the  body  and  clasped 
by  the  arms,  falls  as  low  as  the  feet;  and 
when  a  tall  Patagonian  is  seen  in  this 
mantle,  which  adds  apparently  to  his  height 
he  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance.' 
(jenerally,  the  mantle  is  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  belt,  so  that  when  the  wearer 
cliooses,  he  can  throw  off  the  upper  part  of 
it,  his  hands  remaining  at  liberty  for  action. 
Under  the  mantle  he  wears  a  small  apron. 

Next  come  the  curious  gaiters,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned.  At  first  si'^ht 
I  they  look  like  boots  reaching  from  the 
knee  downward,  but  when  examined  more 
closely,  they  are  seen  to  be  devoid  of  sole 
having  only  a  strap  that  passes  under  the 
middle  of  the  foot,  so  that  the  heel  and  toes 
and  great  part  of  the  sole  are  left  unpro- 
tectecl.  The  reason  of  this  structure  is,  that 
the  Patagonian  is  nearly  always  on  horse- 
back, and  the  toe  is  made  to  project  beyond 
the  gaiter  in  order  to  be  placecl  in  the  stir- 
nip,  which  is  very  small  and  triangular. 

As  the  Patagonians  are  so  devoted  to 
horsemanship  no  sketch  of  this  people 
would  be  adequate  without  an  account  of  their 
horse  accoutrements.  I  have  a  complete  set 
m  my  possession.  The  saddle  is  made  of 
lour  pieces  of  wood,  firmly  lashed  together 
with  raw-hide  thongs,  and  both  the  front 
and  back  of  the  saddle  are  alike.  From  the 
sides  depend  the  stirrups,  which  are  ap- 
pended to  leathern  thongs,  and  are  made  in 
a  very  simple  manner.  A  hole  is  made  at 
each^  end  of  a  stout  leathern  strap,  and  a 
snort  piece  of  stick  about  lialf  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter 18  thrust  through  them,  bein"  re- 


?^  ml"  '^  P'*"'®  ^y  "  groove  near  each 
end.  The  strap  being  attached  by  its  middle 
to  the  thongs  which  act  as  stirrup-leathers, 
the  article  is  complete. 

As  the  space  between  the  grooves  is 
rather  less  than  three  inches,  it  necessarily 
lollows  that  the  Patagonian  horseman  can 
only  insert  his  great  toe  in  the  stirrup. 
Ihis,  however,  is  sufficient  hold  for  him,  as 
he  is  an  admirable  though  careless  looking 
rider,  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  from  child- 
hood upward,  having  been  spent  on  horse- 
back. 

The  spur  is  as  primitive  as  the  stirrup, 
and  exactly  resembles  in  principle  the  prick- 
spurs  of  the  ancient  knights.  It  consists  of 
two  pieces  of  stick,  exactly  like  those  em- 
ployed for  the  stirrups,  and  two  short  straps 
ot  cowhide.  A  hole  is  made  at  each  end  of 
the  strap,  and  the  sticks  are  pushed  throu<rh 
them,  being  held  in  their  places,  like  those 
ot  the  stirrups,  by  a  groove  cut  half  an  inch 
Irom  their  endw,  so  that  the  two  sticks  are 
held  parallel  to  each  other. 

To  the  upper  ends  of  each  stick  a  leathern 
thong  IS  applied,  and  these  thongs,  being  tied 
over  the  instep,  hold  the  spur  in  its  place. 
At  the  other  ends  of  the  sticks  lioles  are 
bored,  into  each  of  which  a  sharp  iron  spike 
IS  inserted.  In  my  own  specimen,  the 
maker  has  been  economical  of  his  iron,  and 
has  only  inserted  spikes  in  one  of  the  sticks, 
so  that  when  the  spurs  are  worn  with  the 
spiked  stick  inward,  they  are  quite  as  effec- 
tive as  if  both  sticks  were  armed.  Still,  the 
hole  for  the  reception  of  the  spikes  has  been 
bored  in  all  the  sticks,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
tnat  the  Patagonian  who  made  the  spurs 
would  have  inserted  the  spikes  at  some  time 
or  other. 

The  spur  is  worn  as  follows  :  The  armed 
sticks  come  on  either  side  of  the  foot,  the 
strap  which  is  next  to  the  spiked  ends  goes 
round  the  heel,  the  other  gtrap  passes  under 
the  hollow  of  the  foot,  and  the  hide  thongs  are 
tied  over  the  instep.  Such  a  spur  as  this  is  not 
only  an  effective  but  a  cruel  instrument, 
really  as  bad  as  the  huge  metal  spurs,  with 
rowels  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  the 
txuachos  wear.  It  is  impossible  to  see  this 
simple  form  of  spur  without  recalling  the 
o.d  story  of  "  Sandford  and  Morton,^  and 
referring  to  the  adventure  of  Tommy  Mer- 
ton,  who,  on  being  forbidden  to  use  spurs, 
stuck  pins  into  the  heels  of  his  boots,  and 
was  run  away  with  in  consequence. 

The  girth  is  a  singularly  ingenious  piece 
of  work.  The  strength  of  the  girth  itself  is 
prodigious.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
a  single  broad  belt  of  leather,  but  a  nearer 
inspection  shows  that  it  is  made  of  twenty- 
two  separate  cords,  each  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  laid  side  by  side,  and 
united  at  intervals  by  several  rows  of  simi- 
lar cords  of  striijgs.  Each  of  these  cords  ?g 
made  of  two  strands  of  raw  hide,  probably 
that  of  guanaco,  and  looks  as  strong  as  ordi- 
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nary  cfttgiit.  Buckles  are  unknown  to  the 
Patagonian,  who  has  invented  in  their  stead 
a  mode  of  tightening  the  girtli  by  passing 
straps  through  holes,  hauling  upon  thenT, 
and  fastening  off  the  ends. 

The  bit  and  bridle  arc  equally  ingenious. 
It  consists  of  A  squared  bar  of  iron  lour  and 
a  half  inches  long,  the  ends  of  which  arc 
passed  through  holes  in  doubled  pieces  of 
hide,  and  hammered  when  cold  into  a  sort 
of  vivet-like  shape,  so  as  to  retain  the  leath- 
er in  its  plac.  To  the  lower  part  of  (he 
leathers  arc  attached  a  couple  of  stout 
thongs,  which  are  passed  under  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  horse,  and  then  tied,  so  that  they 
keep  the  bit  in  its  place,  and  at  the  same 
time  act  as  a  sort  of  curb. 

To  the  upper  part  of  the  leathers  arc 
fixed  tlio  long  plaited  thongs  which  are  used 
m  reins,  and  which  seem  strong  enougli  to 
hold  an  elephant,  much  more  a  liorse.  The 
Patagonian  uses  no  separate  whip,  but  has 
a  long  double  strap  of  stout  hide,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  junction  of  the  reins,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  losing  it. 

This  is  the  ordinary  bit  of  a  Patagonian 
hunter,  but  those  who  can  obtain  it  like  to 
use  the  cruel  Spanish  bit,  which  they  fit  up 
in  thfeirown  way  with  thongs  of  plaited  hide. 
One  of  these  bits  is  shown  in  illustration  No. 
4  on  the  following  page.  Tlie  principal  dis- 
tinguishing point  about  these  bits  is  the 
large  iron  ring,  which  passes  over  the  horse's 
jaw,  and  gives  to  the  rider  a  leverage  so 

Eowerful  that  he  could  break  the  jaw  of  any 
orse  without  making  any  very  great  exer- 
tion. By  the  use  of  this  bit,  the  horse  is 
soon  taught  to  stop  almost  suddenly,  to 
wheel  in  a  very  limited  area,  and  to  perform 
the  various  evolutions  wliicli  are  needed  in 
carrying  out  the  pursuit  in  which  the  Pat- 
agonian depends  for  much  of  his  liveli- 
hood. 

The  reins  which  are  attached  to  this  bit 
are  of  enormous  strength,  and  are  plaited 
in  a  square  form,  so  that  no  amount  of 
pulling  which  any  horse  could  accomplish 
would  endanger  them.  The  whip  is  at- 
tached to  these  reins  like  that  of  the  last 
mentioned  apparatus,  but  is  more  severe, 
thicker,  and  heavier,  and  is  made  of  a  long 
and  broad  belt  of  hide,  cut  into  four  strips, 
which  are  plaited  together,  flat  and  narrow 
strips  about  four  inches  long  answering  as 
the  lash.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Patago- 
nian is  by  no  means  merciful  to  his  beast, 
but  that  he  uses  a  bit,  spur,  and  whip 
which  are,  though  so  simple  in  appearance, 
more  severe  in  practice  than  those  which 
have  a  iiir  more  formidable  aspect. 

The  horses  which  he  rides  are  descended 
fVom  those  which  were  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  in- 
digenous animals.    They  are  of  no  great 

~ ;. S  '''•••■-"I    liiltrcu  liailUB  nigii,  uuu  oc- 

longing  to  that  well-known  mustang  breed 


which  is  more  celebrated  for  strength  and 
endurance  than  for  aspect,  qualities  whicli 
are  indispensable  in  an  anim.'il  that  has  to 
carry  so  heavy  a  rider  after  creatures  so 
fleet  as  the  guanaco  or  the  rhea. 

The  Patagonians  are  fond  of  racing,  but 
never  make  their  courses  longer  than  a 
qiiartcr  of  a  mile.  The  reason  for  these 
short  races  is,  that  their  horses  are  not  re- 
quired to  run  for  any  length  of  time  at  full 
speed,  but  to  make  quick  and  sudden  dashes 
so  as  to  enable  Ihe  rider  to  reach  his  prey| 
and  hurl  the  singular  missiles  with  whicii 
he  is  armed. 

There  is  yet  an  article  needed  to  complete 
the  equipment  of  a  Patagonian.  This  is  tlie 
celebrated  "bolas,"  a  Aveapon  which  looks 
almost  contemptible,  but  in  practised  hands 
is  cxceptionably  formidable.  It  consists  of 
two  or  sometimes  three  balls  at  the  end  of 
hide  thongs.  The  form  most  in  use  is  that 
whicli  is  represented  in  illustration  No.  3 
on  the  next  page.  The  native  name  for  tiie 
two-ball  bolas  is  somai,  and  that  for  the 
three-ball  weapon  is  achico. 

The  first  point  in  making  the  bolas  is  to 
procure  the  proper  balls,  and  the  second  to 
prepare  the  proper  rope  to  which  they  are 
fastened.  The  ordinary  balls  arc  made  of 
stone,  and  are  nearly  as  large  as  cricket  balls. 
They  arc  made  l)y  the  women,  who  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  supplying  the  men  with  tliese 
necessaries  of  life.  To  cut  and  grind  one 
of  these  stones  is  a  good  day's  work,  even 
for  an  accomplished  workwoman. 

A  still  more  valuable  ball  is  made  of  iron, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  so  much 
heavier  than  stone  that  the  ball  is  consider 
ably  smaller,  and  therefore  experiences  less 
resistance  from  the  air,  a  quality  which  is  of 
the  first  consequence  in  a  missile  weapon. 
The  most  valuable  are  those  which  are  made 
of  copper,  as  is  the  case  with  the  specimen 
from  which  the  illustration  is  taken.  Each 
of  these  balls  weighs  eighteen  ounces, in 
spite  of  its  small  size,  so  that  the  weapon  is 
a  very  formidable  one. 

The  thong  to  which  the  balls  are  attached 
is  nine  feet  in  length,  and  is  made  in  the 
following  manner:  two  pairs  of  thongs  of 
raw  hide  are  cut,  andj  while  they  are  still 
fresh  and  wet,  each  pair  is  twisted  together 
so  as  to  form  a  two-stranded  rope.  These 
ropes  are  again  twisted  into  one,  so  that  the 
aggregate  strength  of  the  four  is  enormous. 
Round  each  of  the  balls  is  then  laid  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  guanaco  hide,  with  holes 
bored  all  round  the  edge.  The  ends  of  the 
thongs  being  passed  through  the  holes  and 
laced  tightly,  the  raw  hide  is  drawn  over 
the  balls,  and  encloses  them  in  a  sort  of 
pocket,  as  is  seen  by  the  enlarged  figure  in 
the  illustration.  This  specimen  is  one  of 
the  three-ball  weapons.  In  this  case  a  third 
thong  five  feet  six  inches  in  length  has  been 
twisted,  one  end  fastened  to  a  Dali,  and  the 
other  interlaced  with  the  strands  of  the  first 
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I  pairs  of  thongs  of 
while  they  are  still 
is  twisted  together 
anded  rope.  These 
into  one,  so  that  the 
lie  four  is  enormous, 
lis  is  then  Laid  acir- 
:o  hide,  with  holes 
!.  The  ends  of  the 
rough  the  holes  and 
hide  is  drawn  over 
them  in  a  sort  of 
!  enlarged  figure  in 
specimen  is  one  of 
In  this  case  a  third 
3  in  length  has  been 
!d  to  a  Dail,  and  the 
3  Strands  of  the  first 
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(3.)  PATAGONIAN  BOLAS. 
(See .  174.) 


(4.)  SPANISH  BIT  AND  PATAGONIAN 
FITTINGS.    (See  page  1174.) 
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thong  exactly  at  its  centre.  Wo  have  now 
Ihu  three -ball  bolas,  which  la  made  in 
iuch  a  manner  that,  when  the  thongs  are 
j^nianed  at  tiieir  points  of  Junction,  two  of 
tli«  bails  hang  at  equal  depths  from  the 
hand,  and  the  third  is  just  a  foot  below 
thcin. 

The  bolas  is  to  the  Patagonian  what  the 
kris  is  to  the  Malay,  the  boomerang  to  the 
Australian,  the  lasso  to  the  Oaucho,  tlio  club 
to  the  Fijian,  and  the  bow  to  the  Anda- 
iniincr.  l<rom  early  childh(M)d  upward  no 
Patiisonian  is  without  tliis  weapon,  which 
seenis  to  him  an  absolute  necessity  of  cxiat- 
cnco.  Generally  ho  carries  it  twisted  round 
ills  waist,  lilco  an  officer's  sash  of  the  olden 
days,  the  balls  dangling  at  the  side  lilco  the 
tassels  of  the  sash. 

It  is,  liowever,  coiled  on  the  body  with 
sucii  consummate  skill  that  it  can  bo  cast 
loose  with  a  turn  of  the  hand,  the  eye  being 
fixed  on  tiie  object  of  attack,  and  'in  a  mo- 
ment the  Pata<'onian  is  fully  armed.  Put- 
ting aside  warfare,  which  in  Patagonia  is 
scarcely  known,  the  tribes,  or  rather  the 
families,  not  bemg  strong  enough  to  wage 
real  war  upon  each  other,  the  so-called  bat- 
tles are  unworthy  of  any  name  except  that 
of  skirmishes,  which  among  themselves  seem 
to  do  no  great  harm,  however  formidable 
tliey  may  be  to  ojjponcnts  who  liappen  to 
be  unacquainted  witli  the  mode  of  fi^htinir 
practised  by  the  Patagonians.  " 

For  example,  a  dozen  trained  riflemen,  on 
foot,  who  could  thoroughly  depend  on  each 
otiier,  would  overmatch  ten  times  their 
number  of  mounted  Patagonians,  who,  every 
whit  as  brave  as  themselves,  are  ignorant 
of  discipline,  and  fight  every  man  for  his 
own  hand. 

Let  the  riflemen  once  allow  the  Patagoni- 
flDS  to  come  within  thirty  yards,  and  they 
would  be  annihilated;  but  as  long  as  the  foe 
could  be  kept  out  of  throwing  distance,  they 
are  comparatively  harmless. 

When  a  Patagonian  intends  to  attack 
either  a  human  enemy,  or  some  animal  of 
chase,  or  even,  as  often  happens,  some  wild 
beast  or  bird,  ho  slips  the  ever-ready  bolas 
from  his  waist,  grasps  the  thongs  at  their 
pomt  of  union,  drives  his  primitive  spurs 
into  the  flanks  of  his  rough-coated  steed, 
and  dashes  off  at  full  gallop,  whirling  the 
bolas  round  his  head  by  a  dexterous  move- 
ment of  his  flexible  wrist. 

As  soon  as  he  comes  within  throwing  dis- 
tance, which  materially  varies  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  thrower  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bolas,  he  hurls  his  singular 
weapon  with  unerring  skill.  No  sooner 
cloes  It  leave  his  hand  than  the  centrifugal 
torce  causes  the  balls  to  diverge,  and  they 
ny  round  and  round  in  the  air  with  a  motion 
exactly  resembling  that  which  an  English 
street  acrobat  imparts  to  a  couple  of  padded 
^•aiia  at  tno  ends  of  a  string,  when  he  wants 
to  clear  the  ground. 


Urged  by  the  stalwart  arm  of  the  Patago- 
nian, the  bolas  flies  straight  to  its  marlt,  and 
no  sooner  does  it  strike  it,  than  tlie  impetus 
communicated  to  tlie  balls  causes  tlio  thongs 
to  twist  round  the  unfortunate  victim,  and 
bring  him  at  once  to  a  halt.  Indeed,  should 
a  man  be  struck  bv  the  bolas,  lie  may  con- 
gratulate himself  if  in  three  minutes  ttfler- 
wards  he  finds  himself  alive,  neither  having 
been  strangled  by  the  cords  twisting  round 
his  neck,  nor  brained  by  the  heavy  balls 
coming  in  contact  with  his  skull. 

The  skill  which  the  Patagonians  attain  is 
really  marvellous.  At  any  distance  short  of 
fifty  yards  a  victim  marked  is  a  victim  slain. 
So  terrific  is  the  grine  of  the  bolas  thong, 
that  Europeans  who  have  been  struck  with 
it  have  been  found  to  suft'cr  Irom  weals  as 
well  marked  as  if  they  had  been  made  by 
the  stroke  of  a  "  cow-hide  "  whip  upon  the 
bare  flesh. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  bolas  is  given  by  Captain  King:  — 
"  Sometimes  two  balls,  each  of  which  has 
a  cord  about  a  yard  in  length,  are  fastened 
to  the  thong  of  the  larger  set.  This  is  to 
entangle  the  victim  more  eflTectually.  They 
do  not  try  to  strike  objects  with  these  balls, 
but  endeavor  to  throw  them  so  that  the 
thong  shall  hit  a  prominent  part;  and  then, 
of  course,  the  balls  swing  round  in  different 
directions,  and  the  thongs  become  so  '  laid 
up  '  (or  twisted),  that  struggling  only  makes 
the  captive  more  secure. 

"  They  can  throw  them  so  dexterously  as 
to  fasten  a  man  to  his  horse,  or  catch  a 
horse  without  harming  him.  If  an  animal 
is  to  be  caught  without  being  thrown  down 
suddenly  —  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
these  balls  swinging  round  his  legs  while  at 
full  speed  —  a  soinai  is  thrown  upon  his 
neck.  The  two  balls  hang  down,  and  per- 
plex him  so  much  by  dangling  about  his 
fore-legs  that  his  speed  is  much  checked, 
and  another  set  of  balls  or  a  lasso  may  be 
used  to  secure  without  throwing  him  down. 
The  lasso  is  not  much  used,  so  adroit  are 
they  with  the  balls. 

"A  formidable  missile  weapon  is  the 
single  ball,  called  by  the  Spaniards  '  bola 
perdida.'  This  is  similar  to  the  other  in 
size  and  substance,  but  attached  to  a  slighter 
rope  about  a  yard  lon^.  Whirling  this  ball, 
about  a  pound  in  weight,  with  the  utmost 
swiftness  around  their  heads,  they  dash  it  at 
their  adversary  with  almost  the  force  of  a 
shot.  At  close  quarters  it  is  used,  with  a 
shorter  scope  of  cord,  as  an  efficient  hend- 
breakei".  Several  of  these  original  and  not 
trifling  ofiensivo  weapons  are  kept  in  readi- 
ness by  each  individual,  and  many  a  Span- 
iard, armed  with  steel  and  gunpowder,  has 
acknowledged  their  effect." 

The  raids  which  are  dignified  by  the  name 
of  warfare  are  more  for  plunder  thnn  con- 
quest, inasmuch  as  the  Patagonian  cares 
nothing  for  territory,  of   which  he  has 
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enough  and  to  «pare,  and  almost  nothing 
for    military  famu.      Sometiines  ho   wnittH 

Slund<-r;  Homntimoa  he  moans  to  malte  a 
unling  expedition  into  a  district  lioid  l)y 
anollier  triho;  and  sometimos  ho  proparoa  a 
short  campaign  against  an  inimical  tribe  in 
revenge  for  a  real  or  thnciod  insult. 

When  preparing  for  such  an  excursion,  or 
while  expecting  the  attacit  of  anotlier  tribe, 
the  Patagouians  keep  themselves  in  con- 
stant preparation  for  ^ar.  They  put  on 
three  of  their  thickest  mantles  in  order  to 
deaden  (ho  blow  of  the  holns,  or  withstand 
tho  point  of  the  spear  and  arrow.  These 
mantles  are  not  wrapped  round  them  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  of  jjcace,  l)ut  are  worn  like 
ponchos,  tho  licad  being  thrust  tlirough  a 
hole  in  the  middle.  Tho  innermost  mantle 
is  of  ffuanaco  skin,  with  the  hairy  side  in- 
ward, while  the  otjiors  arc  simple  leather, 
without  hair,  the  jilacc  of  which  is  taken  by 
paint.  Their  heads  are  guarded  by  conical 
caps,  made  of  hide,  and  often  adorned  by  a 
tun;  of  feathers  from  the  rhea. 

Those  who  are  wealthy  enough  purchase 
A  sort  of  armor  composed  of  a  thick  hide 
tunic,  with  a  high  collar  and  short  sleeves, 
and  a  hat  or  helmet  made  of  double  bull's 
hide.  This  garment  is  very  heavy  and 
clumsy,  but  it  will  resist  every  weapon  ex- 
cept bullets,  and  will  make  even  tjie  blow  of 
the  "bola  perdida"  fall  harmless.  Tliose 
who  are  too  noor  to  possess  a  horse,  and  aro 
obliged  to  fight  on  foot,  carry  shields  made  of 
several  layers  of  hide  sewed  together. 

Sometimes  they  come  unexntctedly  upon 
enemies,  and  a  skirmish  is  the  immediate 
result.  In  this  case  they  mostly  fling  aside 
their  cumbrous  mantles,  and  fight  without 
any  clothing  except  the  girdle  and  their 
spurs.  When  they  make  expeditions  against 
inimical  districts,  they  take  spare  horses 
with  them,  one  of  which  is  intended  to  bear 
the  plunder  as  they  return,  and  to  take  its 
share  in  carrying  the  warrior  to  battle.  As 
soon  as  the  Patagonian  finds  that  his  weight 
is  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  horse  which  he 
rides,  he  vaults   upon    the    other  without 


checking  them  in  their  gallop,  and  thus 
makes  sure  of  a  fresh  and  unwearied  horso 
upon  going  into  action.  The  second  horse 
IS  afterward  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
slaves,  skins,  weapons,  and  otiier  booty. 

As  they  return,  they  fling  off  the "  cum- 
brous armor  of  coats  aiid  mantles,  and  ride, 
according  to  their  fashion,  naked  to  the 
waist,  the  innermost  mantle  being  retained 
in  its  place  by  a  leathern  thong,  which  acts 
as  a  belt.  In  some  of  these  expeditions  a 
whole  troop  of  loose  horf«  ^  driven  in  front 
of  tho  warriors,  and  wIk  i  man  feels  his 
'■>■'-  \  siorse  becoming  wear.  i,he  rides  along- 
f.  ''  one  1)1'  the  loose  horses,  shifts  the  bit, 
ari  •  ;ef..j=;  on  the  fresh  animal,  not  troubling 
hiwi  f^lf  about  the  saddle. 

When  the  Patagonian  goes  out  huntins. 
he  carries  no  weapon  except  the  bolas  anda 


knife,  the  latter  being  considered  rather  nun 
tool  than  a  weapon.  .Should  he  see  a  lioid  of 
guaiiacos,  ho  makes  silently  towarrl  them 
imitating  the  cry  of  the  young  one  in  dis- 
tress, and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  attract 
tlio  animals.  Anything  very  strange  h 
sure  to  attract  them,  just  as  it  attracts  cown 
which  are  horribly  afiaid  of  the  new  olijcct! 
but,  victims  of  a  sort  of  fascination,  aru  led 
nearer  and  nearer  by  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  for 
which  they  pay  with  their  lives.  Wlicn  a 
small  lierd  — say  six  or  eight  — of  gunnncoa 
is  fieen,thoy  can  generally  be  enticed  within 
range  of  the  bolas  by  a  hunter  on  foot,  wiio 
steals  as  near  them  as  he  can  manage  to  clo 
without  alarming  them,  and  then  plays  vari- 
ous  antics,  such  jvs  lying  on  liis  back  and 
kicking  his  legs  in  the  air,  tying  a  sl^r  of 
liidoora  bunch  of  feathers  to  a  stick  and 
waving  it  about.  Tlie  inquisitive  cre.idire., 
seem  unable  to  resist  tlio  promp'inL's  of  tlipjr 
curiosity,  and,  tliough  thoy  are  iMliy  afraid 
of  the  strange  object,  come  cIobci  and  closer, 
until  the  hunter  is  able  to  hurl  the  terrible 
bolas  at  them. 

When,  however,  the  herd  is  a  large  one, 
the  guaiiacos  are  much  more  timitl,  and, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  tiie 
Patagonians  could  seldom  do  much  with 
them.  Now,  however,  the  possession  of  the 
horse,  together  with  their  knowledge  of  tlio 
guanaco's  disposition,  enables  them  to  cap- 
ture and  kill  great  numbers  of  the  aniniaJH. 
In  this  mmlo  of  chase  the  Patagonians 
make  use  of  two  characteristics  which  be- 
long to  the  guanaco.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  hill-loving  animal,  and  when  pursued,  or 
even  afraid  of  pursuit,  leaves  the  plains  and 
makes  for  some  eminence.  Like  all  gregari- 
ous animals,  the  guanacos  invariably  Iiave 
sentinels  posted  on  the  most  elevated  points, 
and  trust  their  safety  to  their  watchfulness, 
the  squeal  of  alarm  being  instantly  followed 
by  the  flight  of  the  herd.  Knowing  this 
peculiarity,  the  hunters  are  sure  that  if  a 
nerd  of  guanacos  be  in  the  plain,  and  a  hill 
be  near  them,  the  animals  will  be  almost 
certain  to  tike  to  it. 

The  second  characteristic  is,  that  the 
guanacos,  when  thrown  into  confusion,  en- 
tirely lo'-  'heir  presence  of  mind,  riinninj; 
a  few  sic^u  ui  ( ri(  "ay  and  then  a  few  steps 
dte  unabh  *o  jx  upon 
^.scape. 

of  hunters,  sometimes 
_,  „  in  number,  arm  them- 
selves with  their  long,  light,  cane-shafted 
spears,  called  chuzos,  summon  their  dogs, 
and  set  off  toward  the  spot  where  a  herd  of 
guanacos  is  known  to  be.  Having  fixed 
upon  some  grassy  hill,  half  of  the  hunters 
push  forward  and  take  up  a  position  on  the 
further  side,  while  the  others  drive  the 
guanacos  gently  toward  their  well-kuown 
grazing  place. 

As  soon  as  the  animals  are  fairly  on  the 
hill,  the  hunters  spread  out  so  as  to  enclose 
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tliem  in  a  semicircle,  and  then  daah  forward 
I  driving  tlie  herd  up  the  hill.  The  detached 
band  on  the  other  side,  as  soon  as  they  hear 
the  shouts,  spread  themselves  out  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  two  bodies  completely  sur- 
rounding the  hill,  80  that  when  the  guanacos 
reach  the  summit  they  find  themselves  envi- 
I  roned  by  enemies. 

After  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases,  the 
guanacos  lose  all  presence  of  mind,  some 
lunnmg  one  way,  some  another,  mutually 
hindenng  each  other's  escape,  so  that  the 
hunters  are  able  to  pierce  with  their  long  I 
spears  the  finest  animals,  and  thus  secure  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  so  great  a  num- ' 
ber,  that  they  are  amply  supplied  with  skins 
'  and  meat. 

Although  they  carry  the  spear  on  these 
occasions,  they  are  not  without  the  bolas  it 
I  being  used  for  capturing  the  youn"  guana- 
M,  which  are  kept  in  a  domesticated  state 
hke  sheep.    Now  and  then  a  guanaco,  which 
possesses   more   sense   than  its  comrades 
takes  a  line  of  its  own,  and  dashes  through' 
I  the  circle  of  its  enemies.    Still  it  has  but 
httle  chance  of  escaping,  for  round  the  circle 
of  horsemen  there  is  another  circle  of  men 
08  foot,  accompanied  by  dogs.   As  soon  as  a 
guanaco  breaks  through  the  first  circle,  it  is 
instantly  seized  by  the  dogs,  which  terrify 
It  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  unable  to 
move,  and  neither  tries  to  escape  nor  resist 
On   the   preceding    page    is    a    spirited 
engraving   which    represents    Patagonian 
scenery,  and  tlie  natives  in  their  iSvorite 
pursuit  of  hunting  game.    The  hot  chase, 
the  fl_yin^  bolas,  tlie  bewildered  guanacos 
are  vividly  pictured. 

The  young  guanacos  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  being  domesticated  are  not 
solely  intended  to  furnish  food,  or  even  bred 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  They  are 
employed  for  the  sake  of  decoying  the  adult 
anirnals.  Taking  the  young  guanaco  to  the 
Wing  grounds,  the  hunter  ties  it  to  a  bush 
aad  then  conceals  himself  behind  it.  By 
imitating  the  mother's  cry,  he  induces  the 
japtiye  to  utter  the  plaintive  bleating  sound 
by  which  a  young  one  calls  for  its  mother. 
iius  18  a  sound  which  the  adult  guanacos 
cannot  resist,  and  as  soon  as  they  come 
ffihm  twenty  yards  or  so  of  the  bush,  the 
iwasis  launched,  and  the  animal  at  which 

SeS  coils      '"  "''  ^'°""'^'  ''^"'^^"P^^  ^» 

i.'^t  P."^^*'"'  ^J  *'^<^  '^o'as  is  eminently  shown 

Ti,  oV-'^f  •  "^  "''^  '■'^*^''^'  «!•  American  ostrich. 

AfLn""'^  f'"f  '^'l^  ''^"^  '''^^y  as  the  true 

iia  °''"^'>'^nd,  but  for  the  bolas,  the 

hunters  would  scarcely  be  able  to  secure  it. 

llnw^'°  ""^  this  Bird  the  PaUigonians 

2,1    ..'"'"*'  '^''^'^°  ^^'^'^h  is  Ssed  in 

S"   '''' S"^"?'^"'-    They  know   that 

Lvf«  .«'^'i''e«  with  the  guanaco  the  ten- 

|aency  to  become  confused  and  uncertain  in 

topm?P"l-''"^®   ^'''-*"   '•-  '»  pressed  simul- 
pneously  h-om  opposite  directions.    They 


therefore  try  to  surround  the  herd  and  con- 
verge upon  it,  or,  at  all  events,  two  or  three 
of  them  attack  it  from  opposite  quarters 
driving  it  first  one  way  and  then  another! 
so  that  the  bird  becomes  so  perplexed  that 
it  cannot  make  up  its  mind  to  run  in  one 
direction,  and  escape  its  foes  by  its  superior 
speed,  but  allows  them  to  come  within  ran»e 
of  the  bolas,  when  its  fate  is  sealed.  ° 

The  hunters  also  know  that,  in  common 
with  all  the  ostrich  tribe,  and,  indeed,  with 
many  wild  animal  of  chase,  the  rhea  always 
runs  against  the  wind.  It  is  therefore  easy 
for  them  to  ascertain  the  direction  which  the 
bird  will  take,  and  by  sending  two  or  three 
horsemen  several  miles  windward  the  retreat 
of  the  bird  is  easily  cut  off.  The  Patagonian 
can  even  kill  the  little  cavies  with  the  bolas 
so  accurate  is  his  aim.  ' 

The  reader  may  easily  imagine  that  such 
a  weapon  as  this  would  be  serviceable  in 
warfare.    When  the  Patagonian  uses  it  in 
battle,  he  does  not  always  liing  it,  apparently 
because  he  does  not  like  to  deprive  himself 
of  his  weapon.    Sometimes  he  dashes  along- 
side of  a  toe,  and  throws  one  of  the  balls  at 
him,  just  as  if  he  were  throwing  a  stone  re- 
taining the  other  ball  in  his  hand,  so  a's  to 
recover  the  weapon  after  the  blow  has  sped. 
When   the  Patagonian   carries  the  Ihree- 
ball  bolas,  which  has  already  been  described 
he  uses  the  third  ball,  which,  as  may  be  re^ 
membered,  is  attached  to  the  longest  thono- 
as  an  English   robber   uses   his "  life-pre- 
server," or  an  American  his  "  slung-shot " 
Another  mode  of  procuring  game  is  prac- 
tised  by  the  Patagonians,  and  is  identical 
with  that  which  is  used  by  the  North  Africans 
in  taking  the  partridge,  the  South  Africans 
m  killing  the  bustard,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
habitants of  other  parts  of  the  p^rth.    There 
IS  a  sort  of  partridge  which  is  common  on 
the  plains,  and  is  called  the  Pampas  par- 
tridge.     Its   scientific   name   is   Nothuria 
major.    The  weapon,  or  rather  implement, 
required  for  this  sport  is  a  very  simple  one 
It  IS  nothing  more  than  a  ligJit  reed,  some 
eight  feet  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  noose  composed  of  a  strip  cut  from  the 
side  of  a  long   feather.     This   noose  has 
sufficient  pliability  to  be  drawn  tight  when 
pulled  and  sufficient  elasticity  to  keep  itself 
open.  * 

Furnished  with  this  implement,  the  Pata- 
gonian  looks  out  for  a  partridge  on  the  ground 
and,  when  he  finds  one,  begins  riding  round 
and  round  it  in  an  ever  decreasing  circle. 
The  bird  18  much  perplexed  by  this  conduct, 
and,  instead  of  flying  away,  it  simply  crouches 
closely  to  the  ground.  By  degrees,  the 
young  hunter  — this  sport  being  only  prac- 
tised by  boys -- comes  so  close  to  the  bird 
that  he  slips  the  noose  over  its  neck,  and 
before  it  can  spread  its  wings  for  flight,  jerks 
it  into  the  air.  o    >  j    "" 

An  expert  bird  catcher  will  secure  three  or 
lour  birds  in  an  hour  by  this  curious  mode 
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of  hunting,  which  may  be  pursued  on  foot  as 
well  as  on  horseback.  The  only  drawback 
to  it  lies  in  the  very  limited  time  during 
which  it  can  be  attempted.  It  has  been 
found  that,  if  the  shadow  of  the  hunter 
should  fall  upon  the  partridge,  the  bird  seems 
to  shake  off  the  strange  feeling  which  par- 
alyzes its  energies,  and  flies  away  before  it 
can  be  captured.  Consequently,  the  sport 
can  only  be  pursued  so  long  as  the  sun  is 
toward  the  meridian;  and  as  soon  as  the 
shadows  lengthen  sufficiently  to  throw  them 
on  the  bird,  the  young  hunter  abandons  his 
snort.  All  practical  naturalists  are  aware  of 
the  alarm  caused  by  a  shadow  falling  on  some 
animal  which  thev  are  watching  or  trying  to 
capture;  and  eiu omologists  in  particular 
have  learned  that,  to  approach  most  insects, 


it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  insect  between 
themselves  and  the  sun. 

As  to  the  strange  sort  of  fascination  which 
forces  the  bird  to  crouch  instead  of  flyino 
away,  it  exists  in  very  many  birds,  of  whicS 
the  domestic  poultry  or  any  of  the  common 
cage-birds  are  familiar  examples.  Any  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  deal  with  these  birds 
can  take  one,  stand  it  or  lay  it  on  a  table,  go 
away,  and  return  after  an  absence  of  hours 
knowing  that  the  bird  will  not  dare  to  move! 
During  the  time  that  I  kept  and  bred  cana- 
ries, I  used  to  free  them  from  the  dreaded 
red  mite  by  sprinkling  insect  powder  under 
their  feathers,  laying  them  on  a  piece  of  pa- 
per covered  with  insect  powder,  and  leaving 
them  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  until  the 
powder  had  destroyed  all  the  parasites. 
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SLAVKS-MODE  OF  GOVEBNMENT  -  POWEH  OK  THE  CACIQITE  -NOTIONS  OF  SoiOV       nT    '    ^'^ 
AN.  OBATI0NS-FUNEHAr,S  IN  PATAOONIA - BECnSION  OF  m^O^T-ZZ^ZZ^Z^r''" 


tF^^^'lt^^^ZZ^^lX^  plenty  Of  horses,  and  becomeagreat 

TJ,»^jY.!:®.^oo  much  for  the  old  man.    He 


..- .;,™.,.„o,  „    mc  wuru  "aomestic" 

can  be  rightly  apphed  to  people  who  have 
no  settled  home  or  domus. 
How  marriage  is  conducted  among  them 
s  descnbed  by  Captain  Bourne,  wlTo  was 
kept  a  prisoner  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
had  every  opportunity   of  studying    their 
manners  and  customs.    It  appeared  that  in 
he  house  of  the  chief  to  whom  ho  belonged 
there  was  a  daughter  — a  widow,  with  a 
young  child.    One  evening,  the  tramn  of 
many  feet  was  heard  on  the  outside  of  the 
hut,  together  with  the  mutterings  of  voices 
Iresently,  one  voice  was  heard  louder  than 
^L-'W'  ^^'^.e^t'y  addressed  to  some  one 
within  the  hut.    It  was  the  voice  of  a  suitor 
come  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  young  widow 
The  chief  scornfully  refused  the  off'r,  sayim^ 
a  lie  was  not  worthy  to  be  her  hisbancf 
having  no  horses  or  other  property.    Tl  e 
nmn,  nutted  that  at  the  preset  lime  le 
11(1  not  happen  to  have  any  horses,  but  that 
0  was  a  remarkably  good  thief,  and  that  if 
a   £.1?^'^  ."V^^  ^""''P*  '»"»'  he  would 

These  overtures  being  refected  as  con 

hXin'Ar,  '5*^  'n*'  *^^^  «-'or twreS 

iselt  to  tlie  lady,  who  was  very  willin^r  to 

A^^cep    h„n,  and  entirely  yielded  when  ho 

eneatedly  promised  to  bring  home  p Icntv 

grease  for  her.    She  then  besoucrfi     or 

fither  to  listen  to  the  suitor's  annlTcition 
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J,  „    J       •  '"^  "'"  <'•"  man.    He 

jumped  up  in  a  towering  passion,  seized  the 
cradle  m  which  his  little  grandcliild  was  Iv- 
ing,  flun-  It  out  of  the  hut,  snatched  up 
every  article  which  his  daughter  possessed 
threw  them  after  the  cradle,  and^then  or- 
dered her  to  follow  her  goods.  This  wa<i 
exactly  what  she  wanted fso,  accompanied 

fn^n  f,™'?*''''>  '''"  ^^^  *he  l»"t,  and  was 
joined  by  her  intended  husband. 

A  curious  mode  of  smoking  is  practised 

r;^''"l./'''.,^''^*"?«"^^»«'  ^^hich  soniewhat 
resembles  that  which  is  used  by  the  Dama- 
ra.s  as  recorded  on  a  preceding  page. 

■  j"  ?^^  "*"  *hese  smoking  parties  is  or- 
ganized, the  guests  assemble  together,  some- 
times in  a  hut,  and  sometimes  in  the  open 
<iir.  They  gravely  seat  themselves  in  a  cir- 
cle, round  a  vessel  of  water,  — sometimes 
an  ox-horn  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  some- 
times a  sort  of  basin  made  of  raw  hide.  All 
Dcing  assembled,  one  of  them  takes  a  stone 
pipe,  and  fills  it  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco 
and  the  shavings  of  some  yellow  wood. 

ihe  pipe  being  prepared,  all  the  company 
He  flat  on  their  faces,  with  their  mantles 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  their  heads.  The 
pipe  IS  then  lighted  and  passed  round,  each 
(Irawing  into  his  lungs  as  much  smoke  as 
Jie  can  swallow,  and  retains  it  as  long  as  he 
can  exist  without  breathing.  As  soon  as 
the  smoke  is  expelled,  the  men  begin  a 
series  of  groaninsrs  and  gnmt.infrs  which 
become  louder  and  louder'J  until  *they  are 
absolutely  deafening.     By  degrees  they  die 
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away;  and  when  quiet  has  been  restored 
each  takes  a  draught  of  water,  sits  silently 
for  a  space,  and  then  slowly  rises  aud  moves 
away. 

Cai)tain  Bourne  is  of  opinion  that  this 
ceremony  has  in  it  something  of  a  religious 
element.  The  groaning  and  grunting  might 
be  diie_  to  tiie  tobacco,  or  the  substance 
whu;h  18  mixed  witli  it,  hut  the  sounds 
seemed  to  him  to  be  louder  aud  more  em- 
phatic than  they  would  have  been  if  entirely 
involuntary;  and  the  breathings,  writhin-'s 
and  other  accom[)animents,  tlie  profouTid 
gravity,  and  the  abstinence  I'rom  speech,  all 
appeared  to  have  some  religious  sittnifica- 
tion.  ° 

The  same  traveller  gives  a  very  amusin^ 
account  of  a  visit  paid  by  a  Patagonian  phv° 
sician  to  the  hut  of  a  chief.  The  party  were 
jiist  preparing  to  shift  their  quarters,  after  the 
ratagonian  fashion,  when  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters came  iu,  carrying  a  child  who  was  cry- 
ing loudly,  and  who  was  supposed  in  conse- 
quence to  be  very  ill.  The  journey  was 
stopped,  and  a  m-.-cn^or  despatched  for 
the  wise  man,  who  soon  came,  and  brought 
■with  hmi  his  magic  medicines,  rolled  up  in 
two  pieces  of  skin. 

These  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the 
doctor  squatted  by  the  side  of  them,  fixiu"' 
a  steady  gaze  on  the  child,  ivlio  presently 
ceased  crying.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  wise  man  ordered  a  clay  plaster  to  be 
applied.  This  was  done.  Some  yellow  clay 
was  brought,  moistened  until  it  was  like 
paint,  and  with  this  substance  the  child  was 
anointed  from  head  to  loot.  The  clay 
seemed  to  have  but  little  good  effect,  for  tlie 
child  began  to  cry  as  badly  iis  ever. 

The  two  mysterious  packages  were  now 
untied,  and  out  of  one  the  doctor  took  a 
bunch  of  rhea  sinews,  and  from  the  other  a 
rattle.  The  doctor  then  fingered  all  the 
sinews  successively,  muttering  something 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  and  after  he 
had  muttered  for  some  five  minutes  or  so 
he  seized  his  rattle  and  shook  it  violently.' 
He  next  sat  in  front  of  the  patient,  arid 
stared  at  him  as  he  had  done  before.  After 
an  interval  of  silent  staring,  he  turned  to 
the  chief  and  asked  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  the  child  was  better.  A  nod  and 
a  grunt  expressed  assent,  and  the  mother  on 
being  asked  the  same  question  gave  a  simi- 
lar response. 

The  same  process  was  then  repeated  — 
the  silent  stare,  the  painting  with  clay,  the 
fingering  of  the  sinews,  the  muttering  of 
inaudible  words,  tlie  shaking  of  the  rattle 
and  the  concluding  stare.  The  treatment 
of  the  patient  was  then  considered  to  be 
complete.  The  chief  gave  the  doctor  two 
pipefuls  of  tobacco  by  way  of  fee.  This 
was  received  gratelully  by  the  man  of  skill, 
who  gave  his  rattle  a  final  shake  by  way  of 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  chiefs 
liberality,  and  went  liis  way.    As  soon  as  he  I 


had  gone,  the  child  resumed  its  crying  but 
the  parents  were  satisfied  thafit  was  better 
and,  as  Captain  JJourne  testifies,  it  soon  be- 
came quite  composed,  and  throve  well  after 
ward. 

The  general  mode  of  life  among  the  Pata- 
gomans  is  not  particularly  alluring  to  iier. 
sons  of  civilized  habits,  if  we  may  ]mW 
from  the  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Captain 
Bourne: —  j       f   >u 

"A  few  dry  sticks  and  a  bunch  of  dn 
grass  were  brought;  mine  host  drew  from  a 
convenient  repository  a   brass    tinder-box 
with  a  stone  and  a  piece  of  steel,  and  soon 
produced  a  blaze  that  brilliantly  illuminated 
the  scene.     By  its  light  I  was  enabled  to 
survey   the   first    specimen    of  Patagonian 
architecture  that  had  blessed  my  vision    It 
was  constructed  in  a  '  pointed  '  style,  lhoii»h 
not  very  aspiring,  consisting  of  a  row  "of 
stakes  about  eight  feet  high,  each  terminat- 
ing in  a  crutch  or  fork,  with    a  jiole  laid 
across  them;  two  parallel  rows  of  stakes  on 
either  side  about  two  feet  high,  with  similar 
terminations  and  a  similar  horizontal  fix- 
ture; and  a  covering  composed  of  skins  of 
the  guanaco  sewed  together  with  the  sinews 
of  the  ostrich,  the  only  thread  used  by  the 
people.    This  covering  is  throAvn  over  tlie 
framework  and  fastened  by  stakes  driven 
through  it  into  the  ground.    For  inirnoces 
of  ventilalion,  some  interstices  are  left-  but 
those  again  are  half  closed  by  skins  attached 
to  the  outside,  so  that  the  air  from  wiilioiit 
and  the  smoke  from  within  (in  default  of 
a    chimney)    must    insinuate     tlienisolves 
through  these  apertures  in  great  quantities. 
"  In  truth,  my  first  survey  was  rather  hur- 
ried; the  first  cheerful  gleam  had  scarcely 
set  my  eyes  on  the  look-out,  when  I  was 
fain  to  shut  them  against  an    intolerable 
smoke.    In  no  long  time  I  felt  as  bacon,  if 
conscious,  might  be  supposed  to  feel  in  the 
process  of  curing.    Ko  lapse  of  time  was 
suflicient  to  reconcile  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
lungs  to  tlie  nuisance.    Often  have  I  been 
more  than   half  strangled  by  it,  and  com- 
pelled to  lie  with  my  ]hce  to  the  ground  as 
the  only  endurable  position,    '  Talk  that  is 
worse  than  a  smoky  house '  must  be  some- 
thing out  of  date,  or  Shakespeare's  imagi- 
nation  never    comprehended  anytliini;  "so 
detestable     as    a    Patagonian     I'uit.  "The 
chief  and    his  numerous  household,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  enjoy  immense  satisfaction, 
and  jabbered  and  grunted  and  played  their 
antics  and  exchanged  grimaces  as  comjila- 
cently  as  if  they  breathed  a  highly  exhila- 
rating atmosphere. 

"  My  meditations  and  observations  were 
shortly  interrupted  by  preparations  for  a 
meal.  The  chiefs  better-half— or  rather 
fifth-part,  for  he  had  four  wives — siiiicrin- 
tended  the  culinary  operations,  which  were 
as  rude  and  simple  an  tlin  hut  where  they 
were  carried  on.  "And  now  my  fancy  began 
to  conjure  up  visions  of  the  beef,  fowls,  and 
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eggs,  the  promise  of  which  had  lured  mv 
men  trom  the  boat,  had  proved  stronger 
than  suggestions  of  prudence,  and  had  made 
rae  a  prisoner.  But  these  dainties,  if  thev 
existed  anywhere  within  the  chief's  lurisdic- 
tion,  were  just  at  present  reserved. 

"  The  old  ha"  threvi?  down  from  the  top  of 
one  of  the  stakes  that  supported  the  tent 
the  quarter  of  some  animal,  whether  doe  or 
guanaco  was  past  imagining.    She  slashed 
riijht  and  left  with  an  old  copper  knife  with 
might  and  main,  till  it  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral  pieces.     Then    taking   a   number  of 
crotchod  sticks  about  two  feet  long    and 
sliarpened  at  the  points,  she  inserted  the 
forked  ends  into  pieces  of  the  meat,  and 
drove  the  opposite  points  into  the  ground 
near  the  fire,  which,  tliough  sufficient  to 
smoke  and  comfortably  warm  the  mess,  was 
too  feeble  to_  roast  it.    At  all  events,  time 
was  too  precious,  or  their  unsophisticated 
appetites  were  too  craving,  to  wait  for  such 
an  operation    and  the  raw  morsels  were 
(juickly  snatched  from  the  smoke,  torn  into 
)it8  by  their  dirty  hands,  and  thrown  upon 
tlie  ground  before  us.  * 

"The  Indians  seized  them  with  avidity, 
and  tossed  a  bit  to  me;  but  what  could  I  do 
with  ifci*  I  should  have  no  appetite  for  the 
dinner  of  an  alderman  at  such  a  time  and 
place,  but  as  for  tasting  meat  that  came  in 
such  a  questionable  shape,  there  was  no 
bringing  my  teeth  or  resolution  to  it.  While 


eyeinn;  it  with  ill-suppressed  disgust,  I  ob- 
served the  savages,  like  a  horde  of  half- 
starved  dogs  devouring  their  portions  with 
tiie  greatest  relish,  seizing  the  fragment 
with  their  fine  white  teeth,  givino-  everv 
sign  of  enjoyment,  except  what  on°e  is  ac- 
customed to  see  in  human  bcinf^s 

"The  old  chief  remarked  the  sHght  I  was 
putting  upon  his  hospitality.  'Whv  don't 
you  eat,  man?  This  meat  very  good  to  eat 
-  very  good  to  eat.    Eat,  man,  eat.' 

Seeing  him  so  much  excited,  and  not 
knowing  what  deeds  might  follow  his  words 
It  1  refused,  I  thought  it  expedient  to  try  to 
eat  what  was  set  before  me,  asking  no  ques- 
tions,'—thinking,  moreover,  that  if  there 
were  any  evil  spirit  in  it  that  the  fire  had 
failed  to  expel,  it  could  not  possibly  have 
resisted  the  smoke.  So,  being  sordy  di- 
vided between  aversion  to  the  strange  flesh 
and  fear  of  showing  it,  I  forced  a  morsel 
-uto  my  mouth.  _  Its  taste  was  by  no  means 
as  olFensivo  as  its  appearance,  and  I  swal- 
lowed It  witli  less  disgust  than  I  had  feared, 
fh  8  was  my  first  meal  with  the  savages, 
vfil    "Jl''*"  °^  I'^'^y  P^'^'^''^'  "i«"gl^  better 

Stif S""'  "^"'^^  '^^'•'  '"«"'>'-y 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  meat  whicli 
was  so  rapidly  ^oked  and  eaten  was  that  of 

ivfwf  °-  ^''•;  P'^tagonians  are  in  no 
^ay  fastidious  as  to  thojr  diet,  and  eat  al- 
most every  animal  which  they  kill,  whether 
11  be  guanaco,  rhea,  or  cavy.    They  have  a 


repugnance  to  the  flesh  of  dogs,  though 
they  cannot,  like,  the  Fuegians,  be  accused 
of  eating  the  flesh  of  human  beings  rather 
than  that  of  dogs. 

Their  chief  dainty  is  the  flesh  of  a  young 
mare,  and  it  is  rather  curious  that  these 
strange  people  will  not,  if  they  can  help 
themselves,  eat  that  of  a  horse,  unless  it  be 
disabled  Iry'  an  accident.  They  are  fond  of 
the  fat  of  mares  and  rheas,  separating  it 
from  the  flesh  by  boiling,  and  pouring  it 
into  bladders,  much  as  lard  is  treated  in  this 
country.  Yet  the  fat  obtained  from  the  gua- 
naco 18  not  stored  like  that  of  the  mare 
and  rhea,  but  is  eaten  raw.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Fuegians,  the  Patagonians  obtain 
a  considerable  amount  of  food  from  the  sea- 
shorcj  great  quantities  of  limpets,  mussels, 
and  similar  creatures  being  gathered  by  the 
women  and  children. 

B.  sides  animal  food,  vegetables  are  con- 
sumed, though  rather  sparingly,  by  the 
Patagonians.  Two  roots  form  part  of  their 
ordinary  diet.  One  is  called  « tus,"  and 
looks  something  like  a  yam  or  potato.  It  is 
bulbous,  and  when  cleaned  and  properly 
cooked  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
baked  potato.  The  second  root  is  called 
'  chalas,"  and  is  a  long,  slender  root,  scarcely 
so  thick  as  an  ordinary  pencil. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Pata- 
gonians do  not  seem  to  have  invented  any 
intoxicating  drink.  They  soon  learn  to  an- 
predate  rum  and  other  spirits,  and  will 
intoxicate  themselves  whenever  they  can 
procure  the  means,  but  they  obtain  all  fer- 
mented and  distilled  liquors  from  the  white 
traders,  and  not  from  their  own  manufac- 
ture. They  have  a  sort  of  cooling  drink 
made  of  the  juice  of  barberries  mixed  with 
water,  but  it  is  drunk  in  its  natural  state, 
and  IS  not  fermented.  ■ 

The  dwellings  of  the  Patagonians  are 
worthy  of  a  brief  description,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  the  distinction  between  the  Pata- 
gonian  and  Fuegian  ideas  of  architecture, 
llie  reader  will  remember  that  the  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  Fuegian  hut  consists  of 
sticks  and  branches,  whereas  the  Patagonian 
only  uses  the  sticks  and  poles  by  way  of  a 
framework  whereupon  he  can  spread  his 
tent  of  skins. 

These  huts,  called  by  the  Spanish  "  toldos," 
and  by  the  Patagonians  "  cows,"  are  of  vari- 
able dimensions.  Generally  they  are  little 
more  than  sloping  sheds,  six  or  seven  feet  lii^h 
111  front,  and  only  two  feet  high  at  the  bac'k. 
The  length  of  each  toldo  is  about  twelve 
feet,  and  its  width  about  nine  feet.  As 
cast  winds  are  hardlv  ever  known  in  Pata- 
gonia, the  opening  of  the  hut  is  always  to 
the  east,  the  skin  covering  of  this  sihii)lo 
tent  being  impervious  to  wind  and  rain. 
A  Patagonian  village,  showine:  the  form  of 
these  huts,  is  represented  oii  the  liS7th 
page. 

This  is  the  ordinary  kind  of  dwelling,  but 
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In  some  places  a  much  larger  description  of 
hut  is  erected  for  the  chief  or  tlie  medicine 
man.  These  houses  arc  gabled,  being  eight 
feet  or  so  in  height  in  the  middle,  and  slop- 
ing on  either  side  to  the  wall,  which  is  Ave 
feet  or  so  in  height.  Huts  of  this  kind  are 
nearly  square,  their  depth  rather  exceedin'^ 
their  length. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  of  these 
habitations  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of 
skins,  which  are  spread  on  the  floor.  Other 
skins  rolled  up  are  laid  along  the  side  of 
the  hutj  and  serve  as  pillows,  the  chil- 
dren lymg  in  a  corner  by  themselves 
and  the  dogs  sleeping  at  the  feet  of  their 
owners.  Those  children  who  are  unable 
to  walk  are  laid  in  simple  cradles  made  of 
square  pieces  of  guanaco  skin,  hung  ham- 
niockwise  by  four  ends  to  the  rafters  of  the 
hut. 

During  the  daytime  the  infants  are  kept, 
or  rather  packed,  in  cradles  made  of  flat 
pieces  of  board,  over  which  some  pliable 
sticks  are  bent  in  a  semicircular  form.  The 
child  is  placed  between  two  pieces  of  gua- 
naco skin,  fastened  in  the  cradle,  and  can 
then  be  carried  about  without  trouble.  Even 
when  the  family  is  shifting  quarters,  the 
cradle  can  be  hung  on  the  saddle-bow  of  the 
mother's  horse,  the  little  occupant  being 
perfectly  contented  with  its  situation. 

It  might  seem  from  this  statement  that 
children  are  treated  with  neglect.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  the  Patagonians 
being  remarkable  for  their  parental  afiec- 
tion,  and  being  much  more  inclined  to  spoil 
their  children  by  over-indulgence  than  to 
behave  unkindly  toward  them.  Indeed, 
when  a  Patagonian  chief  wishes  to  change 
his  quarters,  and  the  people  do  not  wish  to 
part  with  him,  they  take  one  of  his  chil^en, 
indulge  it  in  every  way,  and  declare  thit  he 
must  leave  it  behind  him.  The  afl'ectionate 
warent  cannot  bring  himself  either  to  leave 
his  child,  or  to  deprive  it  of  the  society  of 
those  who  are  kind  to  it,  and  in  consequence 
he  remains  with  his  people. 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  a  very 
tolerable  one.  They  certainly  have  to  work 
hard  all  their  lives  unless  their  husband  be 
rich  enough  to  purchase  slaves,  or  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  procure  them  by  a  raid  on 
some  other  tribe.  Many  such  slaves  are 
ol)tained  from  the  Tuegians,  who  do  not 
scruple  even  to  sell  their  own  relatives  when 
tlicy  can  procure  a  good  price  for  them. 
Even  the  wives  of  the  chief  men  are  not 
exempt  from  labor  unless  tlieir  husbands 
hajipen  to  possess  slaves. 

Generally  the  wives  are  faithful  to  their 
husbands,  but  there  are  cases  where  the 
woman  has  thought  herself  ill-treated,  and 
has  betaken  herself  to  another  protector. 
Should  he  be  an  inferior,  the  aggrieved  hus- 
band makes  him  pay  for  his  oiSence;  but  if 
a  superior,  he  is  obliffcd  to  put  up  with  his 
loss.    Generally,  however,  the  husband  and 


wife  live  happily  together,  and  the  husband 
thinks  it  a  point  of  honor  to  take  his  wife's 
part  if  she  should  fall  into  a  dispute,  no 
matter  whether  she  be  right  or  wrong.  He 
will  scold  her  severely  in  private,  and  even 
inflict  corporal  punishment  on  her,  for  in- 
volving  him  in  such  a  dispute,  but  he  will 
make  a  point  of  upholding  her  in  public. 

The  mode  of  punishment  of  the  Pata- 
gonians  is  rather  variable,  but  is  generally 
a  modification  of  the  patriarchal  system. 
The  heads  of  families  or  tribes  possess  he- 
reditary rank,  and  take  the  lead  in  all  im- 
portant events  of  peace  or  war.  Their 
power  is,  however,  not  very  great,  and  they 
"""  not  able  to  raise    taxes,  nor  enforce 
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comjjulsory  labor  without  payment.  These 
chiefs,  or  caciques,  as  they  are  termed,  can, 
if  they  choose,  refuse  the  rank,  and  many  do 
so,  preferring  to  become  subjects  of  some 
other  cacique  to  the  trouble  and  responsibil- 
ity  which  accompany  the  post. 

According  to  Falkner,  "the  cacique  has 
the  power  of  protecting  as  many  as  apply  to 
him;  of  composing  or  silencing  any  differ- 
ence ;  or  delivering  over  the  oflending  party 
to  be  punished  with  death,  without  being 
accountable  for  it.  In  these  respects  his  will 
is  the  law.  He  is  generally  too  apt  to  take 
bribes,  delivering  up  his  vassals,  and  even 
his  relations,  when  well  paid  for  it. 

"  According  to  his  orders  the  Indians  en- 
camp, march,  or  travel  from  one  place  to 
another  to  hunt  or  to  make  war.  lie  fre- 
quently summons  them  to  his  tent,  and  ha- 
rangues them  upon  their  behavior,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time,  the  injuries  they  have 
received,  the  measures  to  be  taken,  &c.  lu 
these  harangues  he  always  extols  his  own 
prowess  and  personal  merit.  When  elo- 
quent he  is  greatly  esteemed;  and  when  a 
cacique  is  not  endowed  with  that  accomplish- 
ment, he  generally  has  an  orator  who  sup- 
plies his  place." 

The  religion  of  the  Patagonian  is  a  poly- 
theism,  the  natives  believing  that  there  are 
great  numbers  of  deities,  some  good  and 
some  evil.  Each  family  is  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  one  of  the  good  deities,  and  all  the 
rnembers  of  that  family  join  him  when  they 
die.  Beside  these  gods  there  are  subordi- 
nate demons,  good  to  their  own  friends,  but 
bad  toward  all  others,  so  that  on  the  whole 
the  bad  predominates  in  them.  They  are 
called  by  the  name  of  Valichu. 

Yet  among  some  of  the  Patagonian  tribes 
there  is  even  an  approach  to  personal  relig- 
ion. It  has  been  thought  that  the  Pata- 
gonians are  totally  destitute  of  such  religion. 
This,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  case,  as 
even  our  limited  kn6wledge  of  these  people, 
their  language,  and  their  habits  shows  tliat, 
even  though  they  may  not  possess  any  defi- 
nite system  of  religion,  they  are  still  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  some  Being  infi- 
nitelv  sreater  than  themselves,  who  knows 
everytiiing  that  they  do.    Thus  they  believe 
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In  anomniacient  Being;  and  such  a  belief  as 
this,  limited  and  imperfect  though  it  may 
be,  is  yet  a  step  toward  true  religion. . 

To  this  unknown  Being  they  return 
thanks  when  they  have  obtained  a  supply  of 
food  after  long  famine,  so  that  we  find  them 
acknowledging  that  the  great  Being,  who 
knows  all  their  deeds,  watches  over  them 
and  is  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  When' 
for  example,  they  have  procured  a  seal  after 
having  been  half-starved  for  months,  they 
assemble  round  a  fire,  and  the  oldesf  man 
present  cuts  for  each  person  a  piece  of  the 
seal,  uttering  over  each  portion  a  sort  of 
prayer,  and  looking  upward  in  devotion  to 
the  unseen  God,  who  had  sent  them  meat  in 
their  need.  Undisciplined  as  are  the  Pata- 
gonians,  totally  unaccustomed  to  self-denial 
and  mad  with  hunger,  not  one  of  them  will 
touch  the  food  until  this  invocation  has  been 
repeated. 

The  mode  of  burial  among  the  Patago- 
nians  varies  in  detail  according  to  the  particu- 
lar tribe,  but  there  is  a  general  resemblance 
in  the  ceremonies  throughout  the  country. 
When  a  man  dies,  his  body  is  wrapped  in 
his  best  mantle,  placed  on  his  favorite  horse 
and  conveyed  to  the  place  of  burial,  where  a 
square  pit  has  already  been  dug,  some  six 
feet  in  depth  and  two  or  three  feet  in  width. 
In  this  pit  the  bodjof  the  deceased  is  placed 
ma  sitting  position,  his  bolas,  spears,  and 
other  property  laid  beside  him,  and  the  pit 
18  then  covered  with  branches,  on  which  a 
quantity  of  earth  is  thrown.    The  horse  is 
next  sacrificed.    It  is  held  at  the  grave  by 
one  man,  while  another  kills  it  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  the  bolas,  and  the  skin  is  then 
removed,  stuffed,  and  supported  at  the  grave 
on  four  posts.    At  the  grave  of  a  cacique 
four  horses   are   sacrificed.    The  clothing 
which  IS  not  buried  with  the  deceased  is 
burned,  and  a  feast  on  the  body  of  the  horse 
closes  the  proceedings.    On  page  1187  tho 
reader  may  find  an  engraving  of  a  Patago- 
man  burial  ground. 


Tlie  widows  are  obliged  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  the  strictest  privacy  for  an  entire 
year,  keeping  themselves  within  their  huts, 
never  mixing  in  society,  and  not  even  show- 
ing themselves  unless  absolutely  obliged  to 
do  so.  They  must  blacken  themselves  with 
soot,  and  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  guanaco,  the 
rnare,  or  the  rhea.  Should  a  woman  break 
the  rule  of  seclusion,  and  be  detected  in  an 
intrigue,  she  would  at  once  lose  her  life  at 
the  hands  of  her  dead  husband's  relations. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes  tho  tomb  is 
periodically  opened,  and  the  skeleton  of  tho 
deceased,  which  has  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  is  washed  and  clothed  in  new 
robes.  This  office  belongs  to  an  old  matron, 
who  is  specially  selected  for  the  task,  which 
becomes  in  process  of  time  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous one,  as  the  warriors  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  the  grave,  each  year  gradually  adding 
to  the  number  of  those  who  have  to  be 
washed  and  clothed  annually. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  skeletons 
are  prepared  by  laying  the  bodies  on  plat- 
forms woven  from  canes  and  twigs,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  is  occupied  m  cleaning 
and  bleaching  the  skeleton  the  platform  is 
guarded  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  man, 
draped  in  long  mantles,  and  bearing  spoars 
or  staves  with  which  they  strike  the  ground, 
while  they  sing  mournful  strains  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  Valichus  or  spirits,  who  may 
possibly  be  well  disposed  toward  the  dead 
man,  but  are  more  likely  to  be  unfriendly. 

Should  the  deceased  have  been  a  wealthy 
man,  many  visits  of  condolence  are  paid  to 
the  relatives,  the  mourners  weeping  loudly, 
and  pricking  their  arms  and  legs  with  thorns 
in  order  to  prove  their  affection  by  the  effu- 
sion of  their  blood.  For  these  tokens  of  re- 
spect they  are  te  warded  with  beads,  brass 
ornaments,  and  other  presents;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  sorrow  felt  for  the 
deceased  and  the  sympathy  excited  for  his 
friends  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of 
property  at  the  disposal  of  the  relatives. 
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THE  ABAUCANIANS. 
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Passino  northward  from  Patagonia,  and 
taking  a  westerly  direction,  we  come  to  the 
Abaucanian  nation.  Tliis  title  was  given 
to  them  by  the  Spaniards,  just  as  was  the 
name  of  Patagonians  to  their  southern 
neighbors,  and,  although  it  is  an  incorrect 
one,  it  has  been  accepted  for  so  many  years 
that  it  cannot  be  conveniently  exchanged 
for  the  more  correct  designation. 

The  aborigines  of  Chili  and  a  part  of  the 
territory  now  occupied  by  the  Argentine 
Eepubhc  were  formerly  one  great  people, 
extending  over  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  land,  and  necessarily  modified  in 
manners  and  customs  by  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate and  geographical  position.  Their  gene- 
ral title  was  Alapu-chd,or  People  of  the  Land, 
but  they  were  separated  into  three  great 
divisions,  namely,  Pehuen-ch(5,  or  People  of 
the  East;  Mara-chd,  or  People  of  the  West; 
and  Huili-chd,  or  Far-off  People,  being  those 
nearest  to  the  Patagonians.  Passing  over 
the  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  as  foreign  to 
the  object  of  this  work,  we  will  describe  the 
Mapuches,  or  People  of  the  Country,  as  they 
call  themselves. 


These  people  are  rather  below  the  middle 
height,  strong,  thick-set,  broad-chested,  and 
much  inferior  in  point  of  form  to  the  North 
American  tribes.  The  head  is  narrow,  and 
low  in  front,  broad  and  high  behind,  and  the 
back  of  the  head  falls  in  almost  a  direct  line 
with  the  nape  of  the  neck,  a  peculiarity  by 
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wliich  an  Araucanian  may  almost  invariably 
be  distinguished.  The  foot  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  head.  It  is  very  short  and  broad,  and 
rises  straight  from  the  toes  to  the  ankle 
with  scarcely  any  curve,  so  as  to  produce 
a  very  high  but  very  clumsy  looking  in- 
step. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  Mapuchd  men 
is  mostly  composed  of  two  garments,  naraelv, 
the  "  cheripa^'  (pronounced  cMreepah)  arid 
the  poncho.  The  cheripa  is  a  sort  of  com- 
promise  between  a  kilt  and  trousers.  It  is 
a  piece  of  stuff,  mostly  cotton,  which  is  fas- 
tened to  the  back  of  a  girdle,  passed  be- 
tween the  legs,  drawn  up  in  front  there,  and 
tucked  then  into  the  girdle.  The  poncho 
is  nothing  but  a  large  circular  piece  of  stuff, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 
the  head  passes.  It  is  exactly  similar  in 
principle  to  the  cloak  of  Polynesia,  and 
is  at  once  a  primitivcj  efficient,  and  grace- 
ful robe,  assuming  with  every  change  of 
attitude  folds  which  delight  the  eye  of  an 
artist. 

Beside  the  poncho  and  cheripa,  the  Ma- 
puchd generally  wears  a  pair  of  boots,  similar 
to  those  of  the  Patagonians,  and  made  of 
similar  materials,  the  skin  from  the  hind 
lews  of  a  horse  being  drawn  over  the  foot 
while  still  fresh,  so  that  it  moulds  itself  to 
the  leg  of  the  wearer.  As  with  the  Patago- 
nians, it  is  open  in  front,  so  as  to  allow  the 
two  first  toes  to  pass  through  and  grasp  the 
small   ti'iaiiguiar   stirrup.     The   elaborate 
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horsn-accoutrpmentfi  in  which  tho  Mapii- 
clids  (lolight  will  bo  (lcscril)cd  when  we 
come  to  tho  maniiorH  and  cuRtums  of  the 
people.  Men  of  rank  wear  woollen  braee- 
iGtfl  nnd  anklets  aa  marks  of  their  superior 
position. 

Like  most  of  the  Araucnnian  tribes,  tho 
MaiHiches  have  but  little  beard,  and  what 
they  iiavo  they  eradieate  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  savages,  plucking  out  tho  indi- 
viilual  hairs  instead  of  shaving.  Mr.  11.  E. 
Smith  had  tho  opportunity  of  seeing  tho 
operation  performed  :  —  "At  one  house 
whore  wo  stopped  I  saw  an  Indian,  who  at 
first  sight  seenuHl  to  bo  a  wliito  man,  from 
tho  fact  that  his  board  was  grown  as  though 
unshaven  for  a  week.  lie  looked  red  and 
blotched,  and  was  continually  raising  his 
Imnd  to  some  part  of  his  face,  wearing  all 
the  while  an  expression  of  patient  endur- 
ance. A  close  scrutiny  showed  that  lie  was 
engaged  in  shaving. 

"  Those  Indians  pull  out  or  nip  off  the 
beard  with  small  stool  tweezers.  This  in- 
stnimeut  was  originally,  as  tho  Mapuchd 
namo  signidos,  a  clam  shell,  but,  by  niter- 
course  with  tho  whites,  they  have  been  able 
to  procure  a  more  elegant  article.  Every 
dandy  carries  his  tweezers  hanging  from  his 
neck,  and  at  leisure  moments  amuses  him- 
self by  smoothing  his  face  to  tho  taste  of  his 
painted  mistress.  The  arguments  they  use 
in  defence  of  their  treatment  of  tho  beard 
are  precisely  those  used  by  shavelings  the 
world  over." 

They  do  not  content  themselves  with 
merely  removing  tho  hair  from  the  chin, 
cheeks,  and  upper  lip,  but  pull  out  tlie  eve- 
lashns  and  eyebrows,  substituting  insteatl  of 
the  latter  a"  slender  curved  line  of  black 
paint.  Thev  say  tliat  the  presence  of  the 
eyelashes  hinders  them  in  tho  pursuit  of 
bee  hunting,  a  sport  of  which  they  aro  very 
fond,  and  on  which  they  prido  themselves 
greatly.  Some  of  the  younger  warriors  have 
allowed  a  very  slight  fringe  of  h.air  to  re- 
main on  tho  upper  lip,  but  the  older  chiefs 
think  that  it  is  an  innovation  on  the  ancient 
customs,  and  discountenance  it  as  far  as  they 
can. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  cut  short  at  the 
top,  but  is  allowed  to  grow  long  at  the  sides, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  easily  grasped,  just 
as  the  North  American  tribes  leave  one  long 
lock  on  the  crown  of  tho  head  so  as  to  assist 
the  enemy  who  slays  them  in  getting  off  the 
scalp. 

When  two  lads  quarrel,  they  settle  the 
dispute  with  a  fight,  which  is  conducted,  not 
by  blows  with  the  fist  or  with  a  weapon,  but 
by  pulling  the  hair.  "  Let  us  pull  hair,  if 
you  are  not  afVaid,"  cries  one  or  the  dispu- 
tants to  tlie  other.  The  challenge  is  never 
refused.  Off  goes  tho  poncho,  if  they  happen 
to  be  wearing  it,  the  cheripa  is  tucked  tightly 
into  Uio  belt,  tho  combatants  allow  each 
other  to  take  a  fair  grasp  of  the  long  locks, 


and  the  struggle  begins.  Each  trios  to  twist 
tho  head  of  his  opponent  so  as  to  bring  hira 
to  tho  ground,  and  when  ho  has  once  fullen, 
tney  loosen  their  grasp,  rub  tho  backs  of 
their  heads,  take  a  fresli  grasp,  and  repeat 
the  struggle  until  one  of  them  yields.  The 
combat  over,  all  aiiimosity  vanishes,  and 
they  are  good  friends  ugain. 

iMio  dress  of  the  women  is,  like  that  of  the 
men,  composed  of  two  gnrinentH,  though 
they  aro  differently  put  on.  One  is  an  en- 
larged cheripa,  and  made  of  tho  same  inato- 
rial.  It  is  first  wrajjped  round  the  body 
close  under  tho  arms,  and  then  pinned  to- 
gether over  each  shoulder,  so  that  tho  arms 
are  left  bare.  It  is  confined  at  the  waist  by 
a  very  broad  bolt,  and  fallq  nearly  to  tho 
ankle.  This  alone  is  a  very  siiflicient  dress, 
but  over  it  is  thrown  a  second  piece  of  stuff 
which  acts  as  a  shawl  or  mantle,  being  fas- 
tened in  front  with  a  pin  having  a  most 
enormously  flat  head,  about  the  size  of  a 
cheese  plate.  Sometimes  tho  liead  is  globu- 
lar, but  the  flat  form  is  tho  favorite,  and  it 
is  adorned  with  engraved  figures.  The  cloth 
is  mostly  of  native  manufacture,  and  is 
either  black  or  a  very  dark  indigo  blue. 

Like  that  of  the  men,  the  hair  of  the 
women  is  divided  into  two  long  tails,  one  of 
which  hangs  over  each  shoulder.  Tho  tails 
are  wound  round  with  spiral  strings  of  blue 
beads,  and  their  ends  arc  connected  by  a 
string  of  twelve  or  fourteen  brass  thimbles, 
which  hang  side  by  side,  like  a  peal  of  bells. 
Besides  these  ornaments,  the  women  wear  a 
sort  of  cap,  made  entirely  of  beads,  and  fall- 
ing over  the  back  of  the  head  as  far  as  the 
shoulders.  Its  lower  edge  is  decorated  with 
a  row  of  brass  thimbles,  like  that  which  con- 
nects the  two  queues  of  the  hair.  This 
elaborate  headdress  is  only  worn  on  great 
occasions,  while  ordinarily  the  queues  are 
wound  round  the  head,  the  two  ends  pro- 
jecting in  front  like  horns,  a  fillet,  usually 
studded  with  beads,  being  employed  to  keep 
tho  hair  in  its  place.  These  peculiarities  of 
dress  arc  shown  in  the  illustration  of  a  Ma- 
puchd family  on  page  1201. 

Ornaments  are  worn  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  owners.  Strings  of  beads, 
silver  dollars,  and  brass  thimbles  are  hung 
in  profusion  round  the  neck,  which  is  fur- 
ther decorated  with  a  collar  made  of  leather 
and  inlaid  with  silver.  Wide  bracelets  and 
anklets  are  also  Avorn,  similar  to  those  of  the 
men,  but  made  of  variously  colored  beads 
instead  of  wool. 

Paint  is  worn  by  both  sexes,  but  chiefly 
by  the  womoUj  and  is  anything  but  orna- 
mental. It  is  mvariably  of  two  colors,  red 
and  black,  which  aro  mixed  with  grease,  so 
that  they  can  be  applied  and  removed  at 
pleasure.  The  usual  plan  Is  to  have  a  broad 
red  belt  from  ear  to  ear,  taking  in  tho 
cheeks,  eyelids,  and  nose,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  belt  being  sometimes  oUf'ed  and  scal- 
loped with  black.    The  eyelids  and  lashes 
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aro  alio  edged  with  black,  and  a  thin  line 
of  the  Bnnu)   huo   takes    the  place    of  the 
eyebrows,  whicli  arc  all  removed  except  a 
very  fine  row  of  hiurs  in  the  centre.    Home 
of  the  women  further  decorote  their  faces 
by  Hpots  of  Idark  jHiint.     The  women  are 
exceedingly  proud  of  these  ornaments;  and 
an  ttinusuitf  instance  of  their  vanity  is  re- 
luted  l)y  Mr.  Hmith:— "Our  conversation 
turned  upon  female  dress  ;  and,  without  in- 
tending any  disparagement  to  our  fair  en- 
tertainers, wo  compared  tlu-m  to  the  women 
whonj  we  had  seen  at  the  house  of  (Jhancay. 
The  women,  who  were  at  work  near  l)y,  did 
not  understand  half-a-dozen  words  of  Span- 
ish ;    but,  with    tlint  intuitive    perception 
which   belongs  to  the  sex,  they  were  not 
long  in  discovering   that  our  conversation 
related  to  themselves  and  their  dresses. 

"  Immediately  they  held  a  council  of  war  ; 
and,  entering  the  house,  they  presently  re- 
turned, each  with  a  bag  of  trinkets.  I'hero 
were  coverings  for  the  head  and  breast, 
composed  of  strings  of  beads  of  all  colors 
and  designs,  with  brass  thimbles  and  silver 
coins.  There  were  rings  and  pendants  for 
ears  and  nose  ;  bracelets  and  anklets,  col- 
lars and  breastpins  of  colossal  proportions. 
These  were  hold  np  for  onr  admiration  ; 
and  that  we  might  more  fully  realize  their 
wealth,  the  lailies  proceeded  to  dock  thcm- 
Belves  with  all  tljcir  finery.  Tliey  were 
at  the  same  time  jabbering  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  praising  their  own  superiority 
to  all  other  women,  and  appealing  to  us  for 
a  confirmation  of  their  own  good  opinions. 

"Finally,  the  belle  of  the  lot,  having  orna- 
mented her  head,  breast,  and  arms  to  their 
fullest  capacity,  stepped  in  advance  of  the 
others,  and,  raising  her  dress  as  high  as  the 
knee,  displayed  to  our  astonished  gaze  a 
remarkably  'well-rounded  piece  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Patting  the  calf  with  honest  pride, 
and  turning  it  about  for  our  inspection,  she 
hung  it  round  with  beads,  adjusted  the  many- 
colored  anklets,  and,  snaj)ping  her  fingers 
contemptuously,  poured  out  a  perfect  tor- 
rent of  Mapuchd. 

"  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  one  near 
to  interpret  this  language  ;  but  from  her 
action,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
name  '  Chancay,'  we  gathered  her  meaning 
to  be  pretty  much  that,  in  whatever  else  the 
wives  of  Chancay  might  excel,  she  would 
defy  them  or  any  one  else  to  produce  a  finer 
leg  than  the  one  in  question." 

The  dress  of  the  children  is  simple  enough. 
As  long  as  they  are  infants,  and  not  able  to 
walk,  they  are  tightly  rolled  up  in  bandages, 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  move.  In  this  helpless 
condition  they  are  put  into  bamboo  cradles, 
and  hung  up  on  pegs  driven  into  the  walls 
of  the  house,  or  laid  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof,  so  that  they  can  be  8wun(» 
about  by  a  cord  tied  to  the  cradle.  The  in° 
fants  are  perfect  models  of  behavior,  never 
Cfyiiig,  aad  allowing  tiiemselves  to  be  hung 


on  pegs  without  betraying  any  idgnii  of  life 
except  the  movement  of  the  eyes.  As  soon 
as  they  can  walk,  thov  are  ollowed  to  run 
about  without  the  Incumbrance  of  nnv 
clothing,  which  is  not  worn  until  they  be- 
come  boys  and  girls  of  seven  or  eight  yoan 

The  architecture  of  the  Araucaniang  ii 
very  simple,  but  dlfTerB  slightly  accordini;  to 
the  district,  and  the  position  of  the  owner  of 
the  house.   The  ordinary  house  of  a  common 

mani8amerehut,builtofwi(ker-work,al)out 
twelve  feet  by  ten,  carelessly  made,  and  ill 
calculated  to  withstand  the  elements.  On  n 
wet  day  the  rain  pours  into  the  hut  on  nil 
sides,  a  circumstance  which  has  its  advnn- 
tjiges  to  counterl)alanco  its  discomforts.  On 
rainy  days  all  cooking  has  to  be  done  within 
the  house,  which  would  be  absolutely  un- 
bearable if  the  apertures  which  let  the  rain  in 
did  not  let  the  smoke  out.  At  night,  more, 
over,  these  huts  are  overcrowded  with 
sleepers. 

In  one  of  these  huts  there  wore  three 
rude  bedsteads,  for  the  accommodation  of 
two  married  couples  and  a  pair  of  grown-up 
girls,  while  on  the  ground  lay  sixteen  or 
seventeen  young  men  and  chililren,  packed 
together  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  More- 
over, a  whole  troop  of  dogs  came  sneaking  into 
the  house  ns  soon  ivs  tlie  inmates  closed  their 
eyes  ;  so  that  within  this  limited  space  some 
thirty  living  beings  were  contained  diuiiii? 
the  night.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  hut  hail 
been  weather-proof,  the  whole  party  would 
have  been  sutlocated  before  the  morning. 

A  better  kind  of  habitation,  visited  by^Mr 
Smith,  deserved  the  name  of  house.  It  was 
rectangular  instead  of  rounded,  and  meas- 
ured thirty  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in 
breadtli.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  was  a 
hole,  by  wav  of  chimney,  the  fire  being 
made  directly  beneath  it.  There  was  no 
window,  the  hole  and  the  door  being  the 
only  apertures  for  the  admission  of  licht 
and  air. 

There  was  only  one  room,  though  a  sort 
of  loft  was  made  in  the  roof.  This  was  used 
as  a  storehouse,  where  sacks  of  beans  and 
similar  luxuries  were  kept.  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  house 
was  thickly  encrusted  with  soot.  One  of 
the  corners  was  partitioned  off  with  a  sort 
of  wicker-work  wall,  and  served  as  a  gran- 
ary, in  which  the  wheat  was  stored. 

From  the  sooty,  cobwebbed  rafters  hung 
bunches  of  maize,  pumpkins,  joints  of  meat, 
nets  full  of  potatoes,  strings  of  capsicum  pods, 
and  similar  articles;  while  earthenware  pots, 
dishes,  and  spears  were  scattered  in  profu- 
sion over  the  floor.  In  the  middle  of  all 
these  articles  hung  two  long  lances,  with 
their  points  toward  the  door;  but,  although 
their  heads  were  protected  by  being  stuck 
Into  lumps  of  fat,  they  were  rusty,  and  had 
evidently  been  long  out  of  nap. 
Two  of  the  corners  were  occupied  with  the 
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ordinary  bedstead  of  tho  cimntry,  i.  e.  a 
framowork  of  cano,  with  a  bull'ii  hide 
■trfltcluid  tixhtly  over  it;  and  near  the  beds 
hunu;  the  stock  of  flnory  belonginjj  to  the 
owner,  nmnoly,  spurs,  stirrups,  and  bits,  all 
of  iolid  silver,  belonging  to  tho  men,  and 
breastpins,  lujcklaces,  earrings,  strings  of 
thiinlifes,  and  other  ailornuuints  of  llw 
WDinoii.  The  usual  basket  cradle,  containing 
ftswftlhiid  baby,  was  suapouded  IVom  ouo  of 
tilt)  ratters. 

Tho  house  of  a  caclquo,  or  ehlof,  is  very 
much  larger  than  either  of  those  which  have 
boon  dus(!ril>ed,  and  somewhat  rosombles  the 
"long  h(mse"of  Bornoo.  Ouo  of  these 
housos,  holouging  to  a  cacique  nam(!d  Ayllal, 
lookoil  at  a  distance  sometliiug  between  a 
very  long  l)oat  and  a  haystack.  Its  height 
WHS  about  lll'teen  feet,  its  width  thirty,  and 
its  length  about  one  hundred  and  forty. 

TIk!  middle  of  tho  house  was  common  to 
all  tho  inhal)itants,  but  tho  sides  were  par- 
tiJionoil  olfsojis  to  form  a  series  of  chambers, 
eacli  of  which  bolonged  to  a  married  son  of 
tho  proprietor,  or  to  one  of  ids  own  wives. 
In  cxses  where  the  family  is  not  a  very  large 
ono,  ('ai;h   wife  has  her  own   fireplace;  but 
whoa  the  number  of  families  under  one  roof 
is  considerable,  ono  fire  is  common  to  two  or 
three  of  thonj.    In  Ayllal's  house  there  were 
SIX  flroplacos,  and  over  eael^  was  a  hole  in 
the  roof.    The  fireplaces  are  nothing  more 
than  a  tow  stones,  so  arranged  that  tho  pots 
can  be  kept  clear  of  tho  burning  wood;  and 
as  the    ashes  are    allowed   to    accumulate 
where  they  fall,  or  to  be  blown  about  by 
Jewry  curreTit  of  air,  it  is  evident  that  tho  in- 
terior of  such  a  house  is  not  a  model  of  olean- 
Iniuss. 

In  consequence  of  tho  custom  of  appro- 
priating a  separate  fire  to  each  wife,  the  ono 
iscouventionally  accepted  as  a  metaphor  for 
Ithe  other.  It  is  not  considered  polite  to  ask 
8  man  how  many  wives  ho  hivs,  but  etiquette 
permits  any  ono  to  ask  another  how  many 
Ores  he  burns.  In  front  of  the  door  han-^s  a 
cross-bar,  beyond  which  no  ono  ventures  to 
lass  without  a  special  invitation,  unless  ho 
le  an  njmate  of  tho  house,  or  an  intimate 
friend  of  tho  fanuly. 

I  The  Mapiiches  exhibit  in  perfection  that 
curious  mixturo  of  the  savage  and  the 
gentleman  that  is  so  often  found  amon^  un- 
ciyiizcd  people.  They  have  a  most  elaborate 
code  of  etiquette,  whicli  to  a  stranger  is  often 
irksome,  on  account  of  tho  time  which  is  con- 

2  5      "'r^  '•'•'."''^  «"   "»™»ffh  a  set 
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Thereupon  the  stranger  mentions  his  own 
name  and  rosidence,  and  goes  on  to  ask  tho 
iostiil«,ut  himself  his  health,  and  that  of  his 
Uither,  mother,  wives,  and  children;  alwut 
his  lands,  crops,  cattle,  and  flocks:  the  chiefi 
of  tlu)  district,  tho  neighbors,  </ifiV  wives, 
children,  crops,  &c,,  are  next  inquired  about- 
and  wliether  there  liave  been  any  disturb- 
ances, diseases,  deaths,  or  accidents. 

"  If  the  responsiis  given  are  favorable,  the 
questioner  j,'oe8  on  to  express  his  happiness 
and  moralizes  to  tho  effect  that  healtJi 
wealth,  and  fViondship  are  great  ble»sin«s' 
for  which  G.)d  should  be  thanked.  If,  ou  the 
contrary,  the  answers  should  convoy  bad 
news,  fio  condoles  with  the  afllicted,  and 
ntufosophizes  that  misfortunes  should  bo 
borne  with  equanimity,  since  men  cannot 
alwavs  avoid  evil.  The  guest  having  Hn- 
Islied,  the  host  coinmences  in  turn  to  ask  all 
tho  same  questions,  making  such  comments 
as  tlio  answers  received  may  demand 

"This  formality  occupies  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  The  questions  and  answers  are 
recited  (by  rote)  in  a  low  monotonous  voice 
with  a  sing-song  tone,  not  unlike  the  say- 
ing of  the  rosary  or  the  chanting  of  friars. 
At  the  end  of  each  sentence,  if  the  last  word 
end  with  a  vowel,  tho  voice  is  raised  to  a 
shout;  but  should  the -final  letter  be  a  con- 
sonant, it  is  rounded  off  with  a  nasal  grunt. 
Iho  listener  expresses  his  satisfaction  oc- 
casionally by  a  sound  between  a  grunt  and  a 
groan  or  indicates  surprise  by  a  long-drawn 
Uiicr  With  these  exceptions,  he  never  in- 
terrui)ts  until  the  speaker  has  given  notice, 
by  a  peculiar  cadence  of  th(^  voice,  that  he 
has  said  his  say.  During  this  palaver,  the 
speakers  often  do  not  look  at  each  other,  and 
frequently  even  sit  with  their  backs  turned 
to  one  another." 

As  soon  as  etiquette  has  been  satisfied  by 
these  formalities,  the  speakers  a.ssume  their 
orainary  tone  of  voice,  and  converse  freely 
on  subjects  respecting  which  they  really 
take  an  interest.  "^ 

Oratory  is  highly  valued  by  the  Mapu- 
cJids,  and  should  a  voung  man  have  some 
no>yer  of  speech,  and  train  it  into  eloquence, 
u  ??  "^"^  ^^7^  ^^^'^  to  distinction,  and  will 
probably  end  by  becoming  a  chief,  though 
originally  of  inferior  rank.  Such  young  men 
arc  always  eagerly  sought  by  the  chiefs  as 
tlieir  messengers,  inasmuch  as  etiquette  re- 
quires that  such  messengers  should  not  only 
possess  a  retentive  memory,  so  as  to  insure 
the  transmission  of  tho  niessage  correctly, 
but  should  also  be  fluent  of  speech  and  choice 
ot  diction,  the  latter  being  a  point  in  which 
tne  Mapuchds  are  exceedingly  fastidious, 

A  young  man  who  shows  himself  to  be  a 
proficient  in  these  three  requisites  is  sure  to 
be  taken  into  the  service  of  an  important 
chief,  and  indeed  he  knows  his  own  value  too 
well  to  damage  his  prospects  bv  servinc  anv 
except  a  man  of  very  high  rank.  Acting  as 
messenger,  he  practically  becomes  a  sort  of 
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ambassador,  on  whom  the  reputation  of  his 
principal  is  reflected,  and  by  associating  with 
the  chief  men,  and  speaking  at  their  assem- 
blies, he  soon  gains  for  himself  that  impor- 
tance which  was  tbrmerly  only  accorded  to 
his  official  capacity.  JV^en  of  this  stamp  have 
frequently  become  the  masters  of  those 
whom  they  formerly  served,  their  abilities 
having  raised  them  to  their  appropriate 
station. 

To  a  stranger  the  eloquence  of  these  men 
is  utterly  unintelligible.  They  deliver  their 
message  in  a  sort  of  monotone,  varied'with 
inflections,  but  without  the  least  spirit  or 
action.  In  I'act,  they  very  much  resemble 
schoolboys  reciting  a  piece  of  poetry  which 
tliey  have  learned  by  rote  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  understand  it.  Yet  the  Mapuchds 
are  held  entranced  during  the  delivery  of 
such  a  discourse  by  an  accomplished  orator, 
the  purity  of  whose  diction  excites  the  re- 
spectful admiration  of  his  hearers. 

Etiquette  is  so  highly  valued  among  the 
Araucanians  that  on  one  occasion  an  English 
gentleman  nearly  lost  his  life  by  neglecting 
a  ceremonial.  It  seems  that  every  chief,  no 
matter  how  petty  may  be  his  domain,  expects 
that  every  stranger  who  passes  through  his 
territory  shall  pay  him  a  tribute.  The 
amount  of  the  tribute  is  of  little  consequence, 
so  that  something  is  given  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  rank. 

Being  new  to  the  country,  the  {jentleman 
in  question  was  passing  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  chief,  when  he  was  stopped  and 
asked  for  tribute,  a  demand  whlcn  he  re- 
fused to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  only 
a  traveller  and  not  a  trader.  Thereupon  a 
young  man  leaped  into  a  cabin,  brought  out 
a  trumpet  made  of  a  horn,  and  blew  a  blast 
upon  it.  The  signal  was  answered  in  all 
directions,  and  from  every  side  there  poured 
in  a  number  of  mounted  and  armed  warriors. 
The  traveller  was  not  daunted,  in  spite  of 
the  martial  array,  cocked  his  pistols,  and 
awaited  the  attack,  when  his  guide  ran  iip  to 
him,  and  begged  him  to  give  them  some- 
thing, if  it  were  only  a  pocket-handkerchief , 

The  traveller  saw  at  once,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  suggested  present,  that  it  was  a 
mere  question  of  etiquette,  and  munifi- 
cently presented  the  chief  with  a  jack-knife. 
Enmity  at  once  gave  way  to  enthusiastic 
friendship.  The  old  chief  was  quite  over- 
come by  the  splendor  of  the  gift,  swore 
eternal  friendship  with  the  traveller,  and 
sent  a  guard  of  honor  to  accompany  him  for 
several  miles  on  his  way. 

We  naturally  come  to  the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment employed  by  the  Araucanians. 

The  four  great  divisions  are  subdivided 
into  provinces,  and  these  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
chief,  who  exercises  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
authority  over  liis  clarisiiieii.  He  is  the 
judge  and  arbiter  of  the  clan,  and  there  is 


no  appeal  from  his  decision.  Yet  he  levies 
no  taxes,  and  cannot  force  even  the  lowest 
of  his  people  to  work  for  him.  lie  can 
require  the  seftfices  of  the  men  for  war  or 
for  business  of  state,  but  there  his  authority 
ends.  No  land  can  be  sold  except  by  the 
chief,  to  whom  it  is  by  a  sort  of  legal  fiction 
supposed  to  belong,  and  even  he  cannot  sell 
it  to  any  except  a  native  Araucanian,  under 
penalty  of  death. 

All  these  chiefs,  or  caciques,  as  they  are 
often  called,  are  considered  to  be  equals  in 
point  of  rank,  and  independent  of  each 
other,  though  one  is  chosen  on  account  of 
his  personal  abilities  to  be  the  head  chief  of 
the  district,  but  merely  us  pnmus  inter  pans, 
The  office  of  chief  is  generally  but  not  al- 
ways hereditary.  It  mostly  descends  to  the 
eldest  son,  but  the  actual  holder  of  the  office 
may  bequeath  it  even  to  one  who  belongs  to 
another  family.  Should  a  chief  die  without 
sons,  brother,  or  a  recognized  successor,  the 
people  have  the  poM-er  of  electing  a  chief 
for  themselves,  and  it  is  on  such  occasions 
as  these  that  the  eloquent  messengers  lately 
described  find  their  opportunity  of  being 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cacique. 

Up  to  this  point  the  details  of  the  govern- 
ment are  simple  enough.  We  now  have  to 
consider  a  most  singular  arrangement,  unlike 
that  of  any  other  known  nation.  From  the 
head  chiefs  of  the  various  districts  one  is 
chosen  as  the  Toqui,or  head  of  the  province, 
and  these  Toquis  form  the  supreme  council 
by  whom  the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  man- 
aged. From  among  them  one  is  gelectcd  as 
president  of  the  council,  and  is  called  by  a 
title  which  signifies  the  Grand  Toqul.  He 
is  the  highest  personage  in  the  state.  He 
can  summon  councils  whenever  he  sees  oc- 
casion, he  watches  over  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  lays  before  his  colleagues  any  informa- 
tion that  he  considers  important,  and  on 
special  occasions  he  can  act  on  his  own  au- 
thority. 

When  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  travelled  in  Arau- 
cania,  the  Grand  Toqui  was  an  old  chief 
named  Maiiin,  who  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  position  which  he  held.  Maiiin 
Hueno  ("  the  Grass  of  Heaven  "),  as  he  was 
called  by  his  comi)atriot8,  or  Mafiin  Bue- 
no  ("  Manin  the  Good  "),  as  the  Chilenos 
termed  him,  was  a  very  old  man,  his  age  be- 
ing estimated  as  falling  little  short  of  a  cen- 
tury, though  his  general  bearing  was  such 
that  he  might  have  been  taken  for  little 
more  than  sixtj:.  His  long  black  hair  was 
but  slightly  sprinkled  with  silver,  his  eye 
retained  its  brightness,  and  his  mien  its  up- 
rightness ;  and  though  his  many  years  had 
diminished  his  strength,  they  had  not  aflfectcd 
his  intellect. 

He  was  held  in  the  very  highest  respect, 
as  indeed  was  due  to  his  acknowledged  wis- 
dom, by  means  of  which  war  had  manj;  a 
time  been  averted,  l  et  he  was  not  u  rich 
man,  and  iu  point  of  wealth  the  greater 
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number  of  the  lesser  chiefs  were  far  riclier 
[  than  Maiiin  Hueno.     His  only  marks  of 
I  wealth  were  the  solid  silver  horse  accoutre- 
ments—but even  these  weM(<»ot  worth  fifty 
pounds  of  our  money  ;  wWle  his  apparel 
was  of  the  simplest  kind,  a  red  and  yellow 
handkerchief  tied  round  his  head  bein'^  the 
[  mo8t  costly  article  of  his  apparel.         ° 

When  a  council  of  Toquis  is  assembled 
the  members  generally  endeavor  to  outshine 
each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  ap- 
pointments ;  and  after  the  day's  labor  is 
over,  they  Join  in  a  general  debauch,  which 
sometmies  lasts  for  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  and  prevents  the  councillors  from  re- 
summg  their  business  until  they  have  become 
sufficiently  sober. 
Now  comes  the  curious  part  of  Arauca- 


nian  government     The  Supreme   Council 
treats  only  of  the  internal  management  of 
the  nation,  and  is  technically  called    the 
Council  of  Peace.    As  soon  as  war  is  de- 
clared, the  Council  of  Peace  falls  into  abey- 
ance, and  its  place  is  taken  by  the  Council 
ot  War.    This  is  headed  by  the  Toqui  of 
War,  who,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  has  un- 
limited power,  except  over  life.    He  appoints 
the  ofhcers,  settles  the  number  of  warriors 
required,  orders  a  conscription  to  be  set  in 
operation  in  each  district,  and  lays  upon 
each  cacique  the  duty  of  levying  a  certain 
number   of   men,    and   raising   a   certain 
amount  of  supplies.    As  soon  as  peace  is 
concluded,  he  and  all  his  council  retire  from 
office,  and  the  Council  of  Peace  reassumea 
its  sway. 


wealth  the  greater 
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DOMESTIC  LIFE. 


XOVE    OF  THB    HORSE  —  THE    STIKBUP,  BIT,  AND    SPUR   OF   THE    ARAUCANIANS  —  MODE  OF  FA8TEKIXQ 
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"We  now  come  to  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
Araucanians. 

Like  the  American  tribes  in  general,  they 
have  become  wonderful  adepts  in  the  use 
of  the  horse,  the  climate,  the  natives,  and 
the  horse  seeming  to  agree  with  each  other 
in  a  way  which  is  really  remarkable,  consid- 
ering that  the  animal  is  of  comparatively 
late  introduction  into  America.  Unlike  the 
Patagonia'. js,  they  pride  themselves  on  the 
massive  solidity  of  the  accoutrements  witli 
which  they  bedizen  their  horses  ;  and,  al- 
though they  care  little  about  the  individual 
animals,  and  are  rather  hard  masters  to 
them,  they  bedeck  the  horses  in  the  most 
lavish  manner. 

Their  saddles  are  made  very  much  after 
the  fashion  employed  by  the  "Patagonians, 
being  little  more  than  rude  wooden  frames. 
A  few  skins  are  laid  on  the  back  of  the 
horse,  the  saddle  is  placed  on  them,  a  saddle 
cloth  of  thick  leather  is  thrown  over  it,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  complete.  The  bri- 
dle is  made,  like  that  of  the  Patagonians,  of 
twisted  hide,  or  sometimes  of  a  number  of 
strips  of  horse-skin  plaited  together,  a  few 
threads  of  silver  being  mingled  with  them. 
The  bit  is  generally  the  ordinary  Spanish 
bit,  with  its  cruelly  powerful  arrangement 
of  curb  and  ring. 

The  stirrups  are  generally  nothing  more 
than  a  piece  of  cane  twistea  into  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  hung  to  the  saddle  by  leath- 
ern cords  i    but  the   wealthy  Araucanians 


pride  themselves  in  having  these  articles  of 
solid  silver.  The  shape  of  these  stirrups 
varies  in  some  degree,  the  usual  form  resem- 
bling that  of  the  English  stirrup,  but  very 
much  larger  and  heavier,  the  sides  being 
from  one  to  two  inches  wide,  and  pierced  in 
ornamental  patterns,  while  the  cross-bar  on 
wliich  the  foot  rests  is  fully  two  iuclies  in 
width. 

The  form  of  stirrup  to  which  they  are 
most  partial  resembles  the  other,  as  far  as 
the  side  pieces  are  concerned  ;  but  the  fool- 
bar  is  developed  into  a  large  plate  of  silver, 
which  comes  over  the  front  of  the  stirrup, 
and  protects  the  toes  and  instep  from  the 
thorns  which  are  plentiful  in  the  country, 
The  back  of  this  plate  projects  behind  in  a 
sharp  point,  which  is  used  as  a  spur. 

About  the  spurs  themselves  the  Arauca- 
nian  is  very  fastidious.  They  are  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  armed  with  rowels  measur- 
ing from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sometimes  even  exceeding  that  meas- 
urement. It  may  be  imagined  that  spurs 
of  this  size,  which  are  exceedingly  weigiity, 
must  bo  buckled  on  the  feet  very  tightly,  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  their  places. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  strap  by  which  they  are  fast- 
ened is  quite  loose,  so  that  when  the  wearer 
walks  the  rowels  trail  on  the  ground,  and 
when  he  is  mounted  they  hang  nearly  per- 
pendicularly from  his  heels.  The  Arauca- 
nian  cares  little  for  the  impedimeut  inwais- 
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mg,  as  he  never  walks  twenty  yards  if  he  can 
help  himself;  while  the  position  of  the  spurs 
wheu  he  is  mounted  is  a  real  necessity.  An 
illustration  of  stirrups  and  spurs  is  given  on 
the  1175th  page. 

The  horses  are  never  more  than  half 
trained.  They  are  taught  to  wheel  within  a 
very  small  circle,  to  stop  suddenly  and 
throw  themselves  on  their  haunches,  and  to 
dash  0(1  at  full  gallop;  but  that  is  the  extent 
of  their  accomplishments.  Many  of  them 
are  young,  spirited,  and  nervous  steeds,  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  struggles  for  victory 
which  they  occasionally  attempt,  the  spurs 
were  to  come  against  their  sides,  they  would 
be  greatly  alarmed,  and  their  struggles 
would  only  be  increased.  But  as  the  spurs 
hang  down  almost  below  the  rider's  feet 
they  swing  clear  of  the  horse's  flanks,  while 
at  any  time,  if  they  are  needed  for  use,  the 
wearer  has  only  to  bend  his  feet,  which 
brings  them  into  position. 

The  Araucanians  have  a  very  wholesome 
contempt  for  shams,  and  will  have  nothing 
that  has  any  pretence  about  it.  The  poorest 
peasant,  who  can  only  afford  an  iron  .spur  or 
possibly  not  oven  a  spur  of  any  kind,  would 
scorn  to  wear  either  spur  or  stirrups  of  plated 
metal,  or  of  any  imitation  of  silver,  however 
good. 

They  are  so  fastidious  in  this  matter  that 
tliey  will  not  use  articles  that  have  been 
made  abroad;  and  even  if  a  spur  is  made  of 
solid  silver  m  imitation  of  their  own  pat- 
terns, they  will  be  nearly  certain  to  reject  it, 
the  workmanship  being  sure  to  betray  itsell 
to  their  experienced  eyes.  A  high  polish 
always  excites  their  suspicions,  inasmuch  as 
the  native  artificers  are  incapable  of  impart- 
ing It.  All  these  articles  are  made  from  the 
silver  currency  of  the  country,  and  the 
wealthy  Araucanian  always  carries  with 
him  a  pair  of  balances,  and  a  number  of  dol- 
lars which  serve  as  standard  weights. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  purchase  of 
a  pair  of  spurs  or  stirrups  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance with  these  people.  The  buyer  sits 
in  silence  on  the  ground,  takes  the  spurs 
and  examines  every  part  with  the  minutest 
attention,  scrutinizing  every  joint,  smelling 
he  metal,  tasting  it,  and  ringing  it,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  it  has  been  debased  by  the 
mixture  of  any  inferior  material.  J^ot  only 
spura  and  stirrups,  but  pendants  for  the 
bru lie,  and  ornaments  for  the  headstalls  and 
saddles,  are  made  of  silver;  so  that  the  ac- 
coutrements of  a  wealthy  Araucanian  will 
sometimes  be  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  merely  as  silver,  without  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  workmanship. 

the  men  who  make  these  highly  prized 
ornameats  use  the  very  rudest  oF  tools,  and 
their  workshops  are  but  rough  hovels,  quite 
out  ot  keei)ing  with  the  barbaric  magnifi- 
cence of  their  wares.  Sometimes  the  artifi- 
«r  m;iKG5  the  oruaments  for  sale;  but  in 
tue  case  of  largo  articles,  such  as  spurs  or 


stirrups,  which  weigh  several  pounds,  and 
consume  a  great  number  of  dollars,  he  pre- 
fers to  wait  for  the  order,  and  make  the  re- 
quired article  out  of  the  bag  of  dollars  with 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Araucanians, 
fond  as  they  are  of  silver,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  gold.  Besides  these  horse  ac- 
coutrements, they  wear  earrings,  breast- 
pins,  and  other  ornaments  of  silver  but 
none  of  gold.  Some  travellers  think  that 
their  reason  for  the  rejection  of  gold  is  their 
wish  to  conceal  its  presence  in  the  country 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  foreigner,  re- 
membering that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
astrous war  with  the  Spanish  invader.  The 
real  cause  is,  probably,  that  it  cannot  be  pro- 
cured  in  suflicient  quantities  without  more 
labor  than  they  choose  to  bestow,  and  that 
they  have  not  learned  to  work  gold  as  they 
do  silver.  '' 

The  Araucanians  are  admirable  riders, 
though  their  seat  would  not  please  an  Euro- 
pean riding  master.  They  depend  entirely 
on  balance  for  retaining  their  seat,  and  seem 
rather  to  hang  on  the  horse's  back  than  to 
hold  by  any  grip  of  the  knee.  Indeed,  a 
stranger  to  the  country  always  thinks  that 
an  Araucanian  rider  is  on  the  point  of  being 
thrown,  so  loose  is  his  seat,  whereas  the  very 
idea  that  he  can  by  any  possibility  be  thrown 
never  enters  his  mind.  He  and  his  horse 
seem  one  being,  actuated  by  one  mind.  A 
traveller  once  saw  a  horse  take  fright,  and 
leap  side  ways  from  the  object  of  terror.  He 
thought  that  the  rider  must  be  flung  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  movement;  but,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  man  took  fright  and  shied  at 
the  same  moment  with  his  horse. 

The  Araucanians  use  the  bolas  in  con>- 
raon  with  their  southern  neighbors,  the  Pat- 
agonians,  and  are  never  seen  without  the 
laqui,"  as  they  term  the  weapon,  hanging 
at  their  waists.  Some  of  them  have  a  way 
of  leaving  one  of  the  balls  without  its  cov- 
ering of  leather,  saying  that  the  covered 
bolas  IS  used  when  they  fight  with  friends, 
but  the  bare  bolas  when  they  fight  with  an 
enemy. 

They  also  use  the  lasso,  that  terrible 
weapon  which  extends  over  so  vast  a  terri- 
tory, and  which  supersedes  the  bolas  as  it 
proceeds  northward. 

This  terrible  weapon  is  simple  enough  in 
principle,  being  nothing  more  than  a  leath- 
ern rope,  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  noose 
at  the  end.  As,  however,  the  construction 
1.S  rather  ingenious,  I  have  given  an  illustra- 
tion on  the  1175th  page,  taken  from  spec- 
imens in  my  possession.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
lasso  coiled  through  the  strap  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  saddle  of  the  rider.  It  is 
made  of  a  number  of  thongs  of  raw  hide, 
plaited  into  a  round  rope,  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  so  that,  although  it 
appears  very  slender,  it  really  possesses 
enormous  strengtli,  and  an  elephant  could 
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scarcely  break  it.    This  part  of  the  rope  is 
shown  at  tig.  5. 

For  the  last  ten  feet  of  its  length  the  rope 
is  much  thicker,  is  composed  of  more  stripe 
of  hide,  and  is  plaited  into  a  square  form. 
At  the  extreme  end  the  various  strands  are 
plaited  round  an  iron  ring,  as  seen  at  flg.  4. 
Through  this  ring  the  lasso  passes,  so  as  to 
form  a  running  noose.  The  change  from 
the  round  to  the  square  plait  is  seen  at  tic 
3,  and  fig.  2  shows  the  peculiar  knot  which 
keejis  the  laaso  from  slipping  from  the 
saddle. 

Fig.  G  shows  the  end  of  another  sort  of 
lasso,  made  of  the  silk-grass  fibre,  i.  e.  the 
long  fibres  from  the  leaves  of  a  species  of 
agave.  These  fibres  are  wonderfully  strong, 
and  the  lasso  is  remarkable,  not  only  for 
its  strength,  but  its  elasticity.  Insteatl  of  an 
iron  ring  being  placed  at  the  end,  the  rope 
is  brought  round  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  the 
interior  of  which  is  lined  with  stout  leather, 
and  the  exterior  adorned  with  colored 
wools. 

When  the  Lasso  is  to  be  used,  the  thrower 
takes  the  ring  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  lasso 
in  the  right,  and  separates  his  arms  so  as  to 
make  a  running  noose  nearly  six  feet  in 
length.  Grasping  the  ring  and  the  cord 
with  his  left  hand,  he  slips  his  right  hand 
along  the  rope  so  as  to  double  it,  and  there 
holds  it.  When  he  throws  it,  he  whirls  it 
round  his  head  until  the  noose  becomes 
quite  circular,  and  then  hurls  it  at  the  ob- 
iect,.throwing  after  it  the  remainder  of  the 
rope,  which  has  hung  in  coils  on  his  left 
arm.  As  it  passes  through  the  air,  the 
noose  becomes  gradually  smaller,  so  that 
the  thrower  can  always  graduate  the  di- 
ameter of  the  noose  to  the  object  which  it 
is  intended  to  secure. 

The  skill  with  which  they  fling  this  noose 
is  wonderful,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Smith's  account  of  a  struggle  with  an  in- 
furiated bull-  — 

"  The  capture  of  a  particular  animal  from 
a  herd,  within  a  range  of  pasture  utterly 
unbounded  except  by  mountains  and  rivers, 
is  often  difficult,  and  gives  rise  to  many  ex- 
citing cases  and  ludicrous  scenes.  Even 
when  taken,  the  captives  are  not  easy  of 
management,  their  attachment  for  old  asso- 
ciates manifesting  itself  in  frequent  attempts 
to  return. 

"  One  particular  bull  gave  great  trouble. 
He  was  a  noble  fellow,  of  spotless  white. 
—  such  an  one  as  bore  the  beautiful  Europa 
through  the  Avaters  of  the  Phoenician  deep, 
or  such  an  one  as  might  be  worshipped  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ganges. 

"  After  a  long  time  he  was  lassoed,  and 
the  horseman,  who  had  literally  taken  the 
bull  bv  the  horns,  started  off  complacently 
to  lead  him  to  the  place  of  gathering.  But 
his  buUshlp  did  not  take  the  going  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  lor,  with  a  mad  builow,  he 
c'^iarged  upon  his  captor,  who,  seeing  a  very 


formidable  pair  of  horns  dashing  toward 
him,  started  at  full  gallop,  still  holding  fast 
the  lasso,  which  he  in  vain  tried  to  keep 
taut.  The  horse  was  jaded,  and  old  Whitey 
was  fast  gaining.  Another  Indian  bounded 
forward,  and,  dexterously  throwing  hjg 
lasso,  caught  the  unoccupied  horn,  bring. 
ing  up  the  prisoner  with  a  round  turn. 

"  The  bull  was  not  yet  conquered.  After 
plunging,  pawing,  bellowing,  and  tossing 
for  a  while,  he  changed  his  tactics.  Making 
a  rush  and  a  feint  at  one  of  his  annoyers, 
he  wheeled  about  suddenly,  and  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  the  other  on  his  horns, 
Things  were  becoming  more  complicated 
than  ever,  when,  as  the  infuriated  animal 
stood  head  down,  with  his  tail  stuck  out 
at  an  angle  of  fifty-five  degrees,  a  third 
horseman  came  to  the  attack,  and,  whirling 
his  lasso  with  a  jerk,  caught  the  caudal  ex» 
tremity  in  a  running  knot. 

"  Thus  the  two  men  at  the  sides  were  safe, 
provided  that  the  man  behind  kept  his  lasso 
strained.  But  a  question  in  the  rule  of 
three  now  arose.  If  three  men  catch  a  bull, 
one  by  each  horn,  and  one  by  the  tail,  and 
all  piill  in  dift'erent  directions,  which  way 
can  the  bull  go? 

"No  one  seemed  able  to  work  out  the 
answer;  but  Katrilas  was  a  man  ready 
for  all  emergencies,  and,  dismounting,  he 
started  to  the  assistance  of  his  companions, 
armed  with  a  long  lance  and  an  old  pouclio, 
Running  before  the  bull,  he  threw  the  pon- 
cho on  the  ground,  a  few  paces  in  front,  the 
man  behind  slackened  a  little,  and  the  bel- 
lowing captive  made  a  desperate  plunge  at 
the  red  cloth.  A  jerk  on  the  tail  stopped 
further  progress,  till  Katrilas,  picking  up 
the  poncho  on  the  tip  of  the  lance,  tossed 
it  several  yards  in  advance.  There  was 
another  slackening,  another  plunge,  another 
jerk,  and  so  on,  until  the  'critter'  was 
brought  to  the  desired  spot. 

"  The  next  trouble  was  to  loose  the  cap- 
tive. Sundry  scientific  pulls  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  and  Katrilas,  springing  for- 
ward, stripped  the  lassos  from  his  Horns, 
But  another  remained  on  the  tail.  That  no 
one  would  venture  to  untie,  for  the  bull  had 
risen,  and  stood  glaring  frantically  around. 
An  Indian,  unsheathing  his  long  knife,  ran 
full  tilt  at  the  extended  tail,  and  with  one 
blow  severed  the  greater  part  of  that  use- 
ful member  from  the  body. 

"  The  last  was  literally  the  '  unkindest 
cut  of  all.'  The  poor  brute  was  fairly  con- 
quered. He  stood  with  head  hanging,  eyes 
glaring,  the  tongue  lolling  from  his  frothing 
mouth,  his  once  spotless  coat  defiled  with 
foam  and  dirt,  while  the  drip,  drip,  drip,  of 
the  warm  blood  upon  his  heels  rendered  the 
abjectness  of  his  misery  complete." 

That  the  Araucanians  are  a  courageous 
race  is  evident  from  their  struggles  with 
the  Spaniards.  Though  vanquished  a^'ain 
and  again  by  the  superior  arms  and  disci- 
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pline of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  con- 
quered, and  when  repulsed,  only  retired  to 
gather  fresh  forces.  Toqui  after  Toqui  fell 
in  the  struggle,  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  warriors  being  a  mere  youth  named 
Lautaro,  who  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  post  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  when 
the  Araucanians  attacked  the  Spaniards  at 
Tucapel.  He  was  a  captive  and  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  Vaklivia,  when  the  place 
was  attacked.  The  Spanish  musketry  told 
so  terribly  upon  the  Araucanians,  that  they 
were  on  tlie  point  of  retreating,  when  Lau- 
taro dashed  forward,  rallied  his  countrymen, 
and  led  them  to  the  attack  with  such  spirit 
that  tiie  wliole  Spanish  force  was  destroyed 
witii  the  exception  of  two,  who  escaped  to 
Concepcion  with  the  news  of  the  defeat. 
Valdivia  himself  was  captured,  and  it  is  said 
that  Lautaro  desired  to  save  the  life  of  his 
former  master,  when  an  old  chief  seized  an 
axe  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  captive 
general. 

Foreseeing  that  General  F.  de  Villa  Gran, 
who  Avas  at  Concepcion,  would  march  at 
once  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  Tucapel 
Lautaro  assembled  the  troops,  pushed  for- 
ward, and  concealed  half  of  them  in  the 
sides  of  a  defile  through  which  the  road  led 
while  the  other  half  were  also  concealed  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  battle  be- 
gan in  tlie  defile,  and,  after  causing  great  de- 
struetion  among  the  enemy,  the  Arauca- 
nians had  to  retire. 

Fancying  that  the  enemy  were  beaten 
the  Spaniards  pressed  on,  and  arrivin'^ 
wearied  at  the  summit,  found  a  second  an3 
fresh  army  opposed  to  them.  They  fought 
with  the  utmost  courage,  and  their  artillery 
nearly  turned  the  day  in  their  favor,  when 
Lautaro  told  off  one  of  his  bravest  officers 
with  orders  to  capture  the  cannon,  while  he 
attacked  Villa  Gran  on  the  flank.  So  fu- 
riously was  the  charge  made,  that  tlie  guns 
ivere  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  had  to  re- 
treat. Villa  Gran  barely  escaping  with  his 

When  they  entered  the  pass  throuo'h 
whicli  hey  had  come,  they  found  the  outfet 
blocked  with  fallen  trees,  and  the  sides  filled 
with  warriors,  whom  the  far-seeing  Lautaro 
had  despatched  for  that  purpose  at  the  he- 

S'""'^^''''  ?°°'''^*-  '^he  slaughter  was 
terrific  and  only  a  few  of  tho  Spaniards 
scaped,  led  by  Villa  Gran,  who'  at  last 
forced  his  way  tlirough  the  barriers. 

Lautaro  showed  his  splendid  generalship, 
b  pusning  on  at  once  to  the  headquarters 

irnor'n''^'^^''''  '^^  took,  pillaged,  and 
to  elninp''^'"''  '^.'^'"^  '•*'^«'^«^1  from  Lima 
llff    Concepcion,  and  no  sooner  was  it 

2n     TT  ^f  "*^''*'  <^'^pt»'-«l  and  burned  it 
of  aunoi""  *'c  "  c.o"celved  the  bold  project 

iSe  ■  ''-    appeared    before  the 

Here  he  committed  his  only  error  in  gen- 


eralship. He  had  to  pass  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Purumancians,  who  had  become 
allies  of  the  Spaniards,  thinking  them  in- 
vincible. Lautaro  should  have  remembered 
that  the  late  defeats  must  have  altered  the 
opinions  of  the  Purumancians,  who  could 
have  been  easily  induced  to  act  against  their 
former  allies.  But  his  indignation  at  their 
treachery  was  so  great,  that  he  stopped  to 
ravage  their  territory  and  destroy  their 
crops. 

Villa  Gran,  who  was  then  the  governor  of 
Santiago,  knew  his  enemy  well,  and  em- 
ployed the  time  in  fortifying  the  city,  which 
would  have  fallen  at  once  had  'Lautaro 
pushed  on  without  stopping  to  punish  his 
traitorous  countrymen.  Three  times  Villa 
Gran  sent  a  force  against  tho  Araucanians, 
the  last  being  commanded  by  his  own  son 
but  all  were  routed  and  driven  back.  ' 

At  last  Villa  Gran,  stung  by  these  re- 
peated defeats,  determined  himself  to  coa- 
duct  an  expedition  against  his  foes,  and  with 
a  mixed  force  of  Spaniards  and  Puruman- 
cians camo  stealthily  upon  tho  Araucanian 
camp.  Born  general  though  he  was,  Lautaro 
did  not  know  the  use  of  outposts,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Villa  Gran  surprised 
his  camp,  and  as  he  rushed  to  the  front  to 
rally  his  followers,  he  was  pierced  by  a  dart 
flung  by  one  of  the  Purfimancians,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  spot. 

Thus  fell  Lautaro,  a  youth  worthy  to  be 
named  with  the  greatest  "heroes  of  antiquity. 
Chosen  commander  at  the  ago  of  seventeen 
he  opposed  for  two  years  the  best  soldiers 
of  Europe,  armed  with  infinitely  superior 
weapons,  and  accustomed  to  military  disci- 
pline. Though  a  mere  boy,  he  displayed  a 
military  skill  and  a  fertility  of  resource 
worthy  of  the  most  accomplished  generals, 
and  by  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  courage 
won  every  battle  except  that  in  which  he 
fell. 

A  nation  which  could  produce  men  such 
as  Lautaio,  or  the  troops  who  fought  and 
conquered  under  his  command,  is  evidently 
capable  of  great  things,  and,  at  all  events, 
worthy  of  the  liberty  which  it  won  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  has  never  again  been 
threatened; 


Marhiage  among  the  Araucanians  is  an 
odd  mixture  of  ceremonies.  Theoretically, 
the  bridegroom  iiSi  supposed  to  steal  his  wife 
against  her  own  will  and  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  her  parents;  practically,  he  buys 
her  from  her  parents,  who  have  long  looked 
upon  their  daughter  as  a  valuable  article,  to 
be  sold  to  the  first  purchaser  who  will  give 
a  sufficient  price. 

Sometimes  the  match  is  one  of  affection, 
the  two  young  people  understanding  each 
other  perfectly  well.  Music  is  the  usual 
rnoflc  by  vviiieh  an  Araucruiiait  cxprnsses  his 
feelings,  and  the  usual  instrument  is  the 
jews-harp.     Tlie  Mapuchd  lover  is  never 
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seen  without  his  jews-harp  hanging  from 
his  neck,  tied  upon  a  little  block  of  wood  to 
l)revent  it  from  being  injured,  and  decorated 
with  strings  of  many-colored  beads.  Fur- 
nished with  this  indispensable  instrument, 
the  lover  seats  himself  a^  a  little  distance 
from  the  object  of  his  choice,  and  produces 
a  series  of  most  dolorous  sounds,  his  glances 
and  gestures  denoting  the  individual  for 
whom  they  are  meant. 

After  a  "little  while,  the  lover  thinks  that 
he  had  better  proceed  to  the  marriage. 
Should  he  be  a  wealthy  man,  he  has  no 
trouble  in  the  matter;  but  if  not,  he  goes 
among  his  friends  and  asks  contributions 
from  them.  One  gives  an  ox,  another  a 
horse,  another  a  pair  of  silver  spurs,  and  so 
on.  It  is  a  point  of  honor  to  make  these 
contJributions,  and  equally  so  to  return  them 
at  some  time  or  other,  even  if  the  intending 
bridegroom  has  to  wait  until  in  his  turn  he 
can  sell  his  eldest  girl. 

The  next  process  is,  that  the  friends  of  the 
young  man  assemble,  all  mounted  on  their 
best  horses,  and  proceed  in  a  body  to  the 
house  of  the  girl's  father.  Five  or  six  of  the 
best  speakers  dismount  and  ask  permission 
for  the  marriage,  extolling  to  the  utmost  the 
merits  of  the  bridegroom,  and  expatiating 
on  the  happiness  of  his  daughter  in  being 
married  to  such  a  mwi.  The  father,  treating 
the  matter  as  gravely  as  if  he  had  not  done 
exactly  the  same  thing  himself,  makes  a 
speech  in  his  turn. 

All  this  ceremony  is  intended  to  give  time 
to  the  young  man  to  hunt  for  his  intended 
bride,  and,  until  he  has  found  her,  they  will 
go  on  with  their  speeches.  As  soon  as  the 
young  man  discovers  the  girl,  he  seizes  her 
and  drags  her  to  the  door,  while  on  her  part 
she  screams  and  shrieks  for  protection.  At 
the  sound  of  her  voice  all  the  women  turn 
out,  armed  witli  sticks,  stones,  and  any  other 
weapons  which  come  to  hand,  and  rush  to 
her  help.  The  friends  of  the  bridegroom  in 
their  turn  run  to  help  their  friend,  and  for 
some  time  there  is  a  furious  combat,  none 
of  the  men  escaping  without  some  sharp 
bruises,  and  the  girl  screaming  at  the  top  of 
her  voice. 

At  last  the  bridegroom  dashes  at  the  girl, 
seizes  her  as  he  can,  by  the  hand,  the  hair, 
or  the  heels,  as  the  case  may  be,  drags  her 
to  his  horse,  leaps  on  its  back,  pulls  her  up 
after  him,  and  dashes  off  at  full  speed,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friends.  The  relatives  of  the 
girl  go  off  in  pursuit,  but  are  constantly 
checked  by  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom, 
who  keep  them  back  until  he  has  dashed 
into  the  forest  with  his  bride.  They  halt  at 
the  skirts  of  the  forest,  wait  until  the  sounds 
of  the  girl's  screams  and  the  galloping  of  the 
horse  have  died  away,  and  then  disperse. 
This  Arnucanian  ceremony  of  marriage  is 
represented  on  the  following  page. 

'  •■•    .r""'!^  •,  Oupit;  IXLC  iiuw  lUlt  aloQC  UQllI 

tuey  emerge  from  the  wood  on  the  second 


day  after  the  abduction,  when  they  arc  sun. 
posed  to  be  man  and  wife.  That  all  tiie 
lighting  and  screaming  are  a  mere  farce  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  if  a  man  should 
offer  himself  who  is  not  acceptable  to  the 
parents  of  the  girl,  and  should  proceed  to 
carry  her  off,  one  of  her  relatives  blows  the 
horn  of  alarm,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  all  the  male  relations  turn  out 
and  drive  oft"  the  intruder.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever,  he  succeeds  in  gaining  the  bush  before 
he  is  caught,  and  in  that  case  the  marriage 
holds  good. 

Some  few  days  after  the  marriage,  the 
friends  call  on  the  newly-married  couple 
and  bring  the  contributions  which  they  had 
promised.  The  whole  party  then  proceed  to 
the  house  of  the  girl's  father,  and  ofl'er  him 
these  goods,  which  are  taken  as  if  they  were 
merely  oflerings,  and  not  the  price  for  which 
the  girl  was  sold.  Being  satisfied  with  the 
presents,  he  expresses  himself  pleased  with 
the  marriage,  and  congratulates  the  youusr 
couple  and  their  friends. 

But  the  mother  is  not  so  easilv  to  be  satis- 
fied. With  her  it  is  a  point  of  honor  that  she 
is  not  satisfied,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  hiwhly 
outraged  at  the  abduction  of  her  child."  So 
she  will  neither  speak  to  nor  look  at  the 
bridegroom,  but  sits  down  with  her  back 
turned  to  him. 

Now  comes  a  difficult  point.  She  is 
bound,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality,  to  entertain  the  cruests,  and  as  the 
offending  son-in-law  is  the  most  important 
person,  he  must  be  consulted  first.  So  she 
addresses  the  bride,  '•  My  daughter,  ask  your 
husband  if  he  is  hungry."  '^The  conversa- 
tion thus  begun  is  carried  on  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  ends  with  an  entertainment  on 
which  the  mother  of  the  bride  exhausts  all 
her  culinary  knowledge.  Sometimes  the 
husband  never  addresses  his  mother-in-law 
for  years,  except  with  her  back  turned  to 
him,  or  with  a  fence  intervening  between 
them.  The  reader  may  remember  that  a 
similar  custom  is  followed  by  the  Kaffir 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa.    See  page  88. 

The  cookery  of  the  Araucanians  is  at  first 
anything  but  agreeable  to  European  taste. 

Mutton  is  largely  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  is  killed,  dressed,  and  cooked  in  a 
speedy  and  simple  manner.  The  sheep 
being  hung  by  its  hind  legs  to  a  tree,  its 
throat  is  cut,  and  the  blood  is  received  into 
a  bowl  and  mixed  with  salt,  in  which  state 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  very  great  delicacy, 
The  sheep  is  then  opened,  and  the  whole  of 
the  interior  removed  to  be  cleaned  and 
cooked,  this  being  held  as  the  best  part  of 
the  animal.  The  skin  is  then  removed,  the 
body  is  split  along  the  spine  fi'om  head  to 
tail,  and  each  half  is  transfixed  with  a  stick, 
and  set  over  the  fire. 

The  greatest  delicacy,  however,  that  can 
be  placed  before  a  guest  is  called  "  nachi," 
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(1.)  ARAUCANIAN  M.AKRIAGE.    (See  page  1200.) 


(2.)   MAPLTHK   FAMILY.    (See  page  1101.) 
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Tli«  mode  of  preparing  this  dish  is  a  good  ex- 
aiiv  <!  ol  the  total  disregard  of  intlictiiig  pain 
w'ii  li  IS  common  to  all  uncivilized  people 

A  Mheep  is  hung  up  by  the  fore-legs,  a 
qiimitilyoi  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  is  mixed 
ill  a  bowl,  and  the  throat  of  tlie  sheep  is  cut 
so  as  to  open  the  windpipe,  down  which  the 
operator  stiilfs  tlie  salt  and  pepper  as  fast  as 
lip  can.    lie  then  draws  out  the    jugular 
vein,  cuts  it,  and  turns  the  end  into  the  sev- 
ered windpipe,  down  which  the  blood  flows 
so  as  to  mix  with  the  pepper  and  salt,  and 
carry  tliein  into  the  lungs.    The  unfortunate 
slieq)  swells  up  and  dies  in  horrible  agony 
wiiieh  IS  totally  disregarded  by  the  specta- 
tors, not  from  intentional  cruelty,  but  utter 
want  of  thought.    The  sheen  is  tiien  oiieiiod, 
anil  the  lungs  are  found  distended  with  a 
mixture  of  salt,  pepper,  and  blood.    This  is 
tlie  nachi,  which  is  served  up  by  bein"  cut  in 
slices  and  handed  to  the  guests  whTlo  still 
warm. 

There  are  two  national  drinks,  namely 
chica  and  mudai.    The  former  is  a  sort  of 
cider,  and  prepared  as  follows.    A  sheepskin 
is  laid  on  the  ground,  with  the  woolly  side 
IJownward,  and  a  ponchoful  of  green  apples 
13  emptied  on  it.    Two  or  tliree  men  sit 
round  it  armed  with  swUclies,  with  which 
they  boat  the  apples,  and  in  a  short  time 
convert  them  into  a  nulp.     Water  is  next 
poured  upon  them,  and  the  chica  is  ready  for 
use.    The  men  take  up  large  handfuls  of  the 
pulp,  and  squeeze  them  into  jars,  this  bein"- 
all  the  preparation  which  the  chica  receives' 
This  drink  is  at  first  hated  by  foreigners 
and  afterward  liked  by  them.    See,  for  ex- 
aniide,  two  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the 
mm  traveller.    "After  ridihg  for  a  lon<r 
time  m  the  hot  sun  without  meetin<»  anv 
mnning  stream,  we  spied  a  farmliouse  in 
the  distance,  and,  going  to  it  asked  for  a 
gLoss  of  water. 

'"There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  within  a 
mile  of  the  house,'  said  an  old  woman  who 
came  to  the  door,  'but  we  can  give  you 
some  c/(tca  de  mamanos  (cider)  that  is  verv 
nice,  producing  at  the  word  a  huge  glass  oY 
a  green,  muddy  liquid.  To  call  Tt  vine-rar 
would  be  too  high  a  compliment,  and  to  add 
lat  It  was  flavored  with  gall  would  convey 
Hoadequate  idea  of  this  abominable  stuff, 
'^liich    had    been    made    from    the    verv 

fflcel  for  me,  and  my  first  impressions  of 
cnica  de  manzanos  were  not  favorable-  but 
our  guide  tossed  it  off  with  infinite  relish  " 
after  Inf!^-''''''!'.™  "^^^  '^""''»  immediately 
Hoie  18  another  description  of  the  same 
man  fo.h,         'describing  the  mode  of  its 

lufacture,  he  proceeds  to  say:    "Such 

iti '  fi,    ^  ^^?"  became  fond  of  it,  especially 
w  li  I,  i'  i'^^'^^''''  f  ^  "'"«  toasterl  meal, 
M,  ,    •  •  -  \-  '^-""^  '""'•^  palatable." 
^uuai  IS  a  drink  which  resembles  almost 
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exactly  the  kava  of  Polynesia,  and  is  pro- 
pared  in  the  same  manner,  meal  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  kava  root.  A  bushel  or  so 
ot  wheat  is  slowly  boiled  for  several  hours, 
after  which  the  decoction  is  strained  off  and 
sot  to  cool.  In  order  to  hasten  fermenta- 
tion, a  quantity  of  nn^al  is  masticated  and 
a(l(  cd  to  the  liquid.  The  effect  is  very  rapid 
and  when  fermentation  has  fairly  betnin  the 
mudai  18  fit  for  use,  and  is  strained  oil'  into 
.liu-8.  It  has  a  muddy  look,  but  possesses  a 
l)leasant  and  slightly  acid  flavor,  which  is 
very  agreea])le  in  a  hot  country  if  the  mode 
of  preparation  be  not  known. 

Wheat  is  prepared  in  a  rather  peculiar, 
not  to  say  poetical  and  romantic,  manner. 

nln?.t,!  M  '.**  "",*  <""V'"y«'''  ''"t  the  ears  are 
plucked  by  hand.  T^ie  wheat  gatherers  scp- 
arate  themse  yes  into  pairs,  a  young  man 
am  a  girl  taking  a  basket  between  them 
and  walking  slowly  through  the  cornfield! 
As  they  pass  along,  they  gather  the  ears, 
rubbing  theni  on  the  back  of  their  compan- 
ion s  hand,  so  that  the  ripe  grains  fall  into 
tlie  basket.  They  accompany  the  light  toil 
with  songs  which  mostly  treat  of  love,  and 
as  the  tendency  of  each  pair  i?  naturally  to 
diverge  from  the  others,  it  happens  that  in 
tois  way  IS  originated  many  a  love-match, 
which  afterward  finds  its  issue  in  the  mar- 
"!)go  ceremonies  above  described. 

This  plan  is,  however,  only  employed 
when  corn  has  to  be  gathered  and  threshed 
on  a  small  scale.  When  a  large  quantify  is 
prepared  the  horse  is  brought  into  rcquisi- 
tion  the  ears  being  thrown  into  a  circular 
shallow  pit,  round  and  round  which  six  or 
seven  horsemen  urge  their  steeds,  shouting 

m"'1  y^"'""  "^  'f  '"fi^-  When  they  thing 
that  the  grain  is  sufficiently  released  from 
the  ears,  they  leap  out  of  the  ring,  and  a 
number  of  women  and  children  enter,  who 
sweep  up  the  corn  and  chaff  to  the  edf^e  of 
the  ring  with  bunches  of  twigs  which  serve 
aa  brooms. 

This  operation,  however,  is  a  very  imper- 
fect one,  and  before  the  corn  can  be  taken 
to  the  miH  a  further  husking  has  to  be  per- 
formed. This  is  done  by  placing  the  wheat 
in  shallow  wooden  dishes,  getting  into  them 
barefooted,  and  keeping  up  a  sort  of  shuf- 
fling dance,  throwing  up  the  grain  with  each 
foot  alternately,  and  rubbing  it  M^ith  the 
other. 

The  winnowing  is  simply  accomplished  by 
,  ""J"",  \^^  '^^'^^^  'nto  the  air,  so  that  the 
chaff  18  blown  away  by  the  wind.  As  to  the 
grinding,  it  is  exactly  similar  to  that  mode 
which  IS  practised  by  the  Kaffirs,  the  wom- 
en  placing  the  corn  on  the  top  of  a  flat 
sloping  stone,  and  rubbing  it  with  another 
stone  shaped  like  a  rolling-pin.  The  mill 
being  placed  on  a  sheepskin,  the  meal  falls 
upon  the  skin  as  it  is  ground.  Tliis  is  very 
hard  work  indeed,  and  even  the  skilled 
Araucanians  are  bathed  in  perspiration  be- 
fore they  have  ground  enough  corn  for  a  meaL 
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The  games  of  the  Araucanians  arc  toler- 
ably numerous,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
resemble  some  of  our  own  games.  There 
is  one,  for  example,  called  Pelican,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  well-known  game 
of  hockey.  An  animated  description  of  this 
game  is  given  by  Mr.  E..R.  Smith:  — 

"  Early  in  the  morning  wc  saw  a  number 
of  boys  engaged  upon  the  fine  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house  in  planting  out  twigs  at  short 
intervals,  thus  forming  an  alley  aoout  forty 
feet  wide,  and  some  three  hundred  long. 
They  were  preparing  for  a  game  of  Pelican. 
Others  were  blowing  a  long  horn  (formed 
by  the  insertion  of  a  cow's  horn  in  a  hollow 
cane),  to  the  tones  of  which  came  back  an- 
swering notes,  as  though  a  rival  band  were 
approaching  over  the  hills.  The  night  be- 
fore, wc  had  heard  the  same  challenge  to 
the  neighboring  youths,  and  the  same  echo- 
ing reply,  but  more  faint  and  distant.  At 
last  the  enemy  were  seen  emerging  from 
the  woods;  a  shout  of  welcome  arose;  there 
were  many  salutations,  a  '  big  talk,'  and  all 
put  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  great 
trial  of  skill. 

"  The  game  of  Pelican  ...  is  played  with 
a  small  wooden  ball,  propelled  along  the 
ground  by  sticks  curved  at  the  lower  end. 
The  two  sides  have  their  bases  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  alley.  The  ball  is  placed 
in  a  hole  half-way  between  the  bases,  and 
over  it  two  boys  are  stationed,  while  the  other 
players  are  scattered  along  the  alley,  each 
armed  with  a  stick.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
two  boys  strike  their  sticks  together  m  the 
air,  and  commence  a  struggle  for  the  ball. 


each  striving  to  knock  it  toward  the  opp 
site  party. 

"The  object  of  every  one  is  to  drive  till 
ball  throufjh  his  opponent's  base,  or,  in  dJ 
fence  of  his  own,  to  knock  it  sidewaji 
beyond  the  bordering  line  of  twigs,  ii 
which  case  the  trial  is  put  down  as  drnwij 
and  recommences.  Each  game  is  ' ' 
notched  on  a  stick,  and  the  party  first  ti 
ing  a  certain  number  gains  the  victory. 

"There  was  much  shouting  and  ,  nuiiL''i 
many  a  cracked  shin    and ,  an   occasioni 
tumble,  but  the  greatest  goodwill  reignef 
throughout.    Some  thirty  players  were  etj 
gaged  in  the  game,  mostly  naked,  with  t' 
exception  of  a  poncho  about  the  loins. 
was  much  disappointed  with  their  physia 
development,  wnich  was  not  as  I  expectej 
to  see.    They  struck  me  as  inferior  to  thi 
laboring  classes  in  Chili,  both  in  muscle  anf 
symmetry,  though  possessing  the  same  gea 
eral    features.    Jfeither  was  their  playinf 
remarkable  either  for  skill  or  activity;  anj 
if  they  were  a  fair  sample,  it  would  be « 
easy  matter  to  select  from  many  of  " 
schools  or  colleges  a  party  of  young  niei 
more  than  a  match  for  the  same  numba 
of  picked  Araucanians,  even  at  their  oivi 
national  game  of  Pelican.  I 

When  the  sun  is  too  high  to  allow  thi 
game  to  proceed,  the  players  general! 
abandon  it  in  favor  of  another  game  calle[ 
Avas.  This  is  purely  a  game  of  chance. 
is  played  with  eight  beans,  each  havingj 
mark  on  one  side,  and  ten  sticks,  which  ai| 
used  in  reckoning  the  game.  Spreading 
poncho  on  the  ground,  the  players  sit  i 
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ock  it  toward  the  opp 


shoutiiiK  and  ,.nuih!?3 


opposite  sides,  and  each  In  turn  takes  the 
bcatis,  Hhakes  them  in  his  hands,  and  flings 
them  on  the  poncho.  For  each  bean  that 
fulls  with  the  marked  side  upward  one  point 
is  scored,  a  hundred  completing  the  game. 
Tlie  interest  displayed  in  this  game  is  ex- 
tiiuudinary.  The  players  shout  to  the  beans, 
talk  to  them,  kiss  them,  press  them  to  their 
hn'osts,  and  rub  them  on  the  ground,  im- 
ploring them  to  send  good  luck  to  them- 
selves, and  evil  fortune  to  their  antagonists, 
mid  treating  them  exactly  as  if  they  were 
living  creatures.  At  this  game  they  stake 
all  the  property  that  they  can  muster,  and 
piinuhos.  bolas,  lassos,  knives,  ornaments, 
1111(1  dollars  when  they  can  bo  got,  change 
liands  with  great  rai)idity  amid  the  excited 
yells  of  the  players  and  spectators.  At  this 
(,'amo  the  Araucanians  frequently  lose  every 
aiticlo  of  property  which  they  possess,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  well- 
(Ircssed  and  well-armed  player  go  discon- 
solately honve  without  his  weapons,  his  or- 
iiamonU,  and  his  clothes,  except  a  ragged 
clioripa. 

The  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  often  depends 
on  the  turn  of  a  bean,  and  sometimes,  when 
the  national  council  have  been  unable  to 
decide  on  a  subject,  they  have  settled  the 
point  by  the  result  of  a  game  at  avas.  Even 
the  pelican  game  has  sometimes  been  en- 
trusted with  the  decision  of  a  knotty  point 
ofpolicy. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Araucanians  are 
but  few.  The  art  of  the  silversmith  has 
already  been  described,  as  has  also  that  of 
the  bolas  maker,  while  the  manufacture  of 
the  lasso  will  be  described  in  another  place. 
The  native  cloths  are  made  of  cotton  or  wool, 
aiul  are  woven  in  very  rude  looms.  The 
principal  dye  employed  by  the  Araucanians 
13  ludigo,  and  the  bright  scarlet  patterns 
which  are  introduced  into  the  best  cloths  are 
obtained  by  interweaving  threads  unravelled 
from  European  manufactures. 

Among  their  social  customs,  the  mode  of 
making  brotherhood  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
iniusmuch  as  it  resombles  in  some  respects 
that  which  has  already  been  described  as 
practised  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  in 
Africa,  and  in  others.  The  ceremony  is 
called  Lacu,  and  is  performed  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

One  individual  is  selected  from  the  family 
into  which  the  honored  guest  is  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  to  him  a  present  is  made.  He 
then  fetches  a  lamb,  kills  it,  cuts  it  into 
tvfo  pieces,  and  boils  one-half  of  the  animal. 
Ihe  meat  is  then  placed  in  a  huge  wooden 
IJowl,  and  brought  to  the  new  brother  in 
Jiacu  who  is  supposed  to  eat  the  whole  of  it, 
and  if  he  should  leave  a  single  mouthful 
would  grievously  insult  the  family  into  which 
lie  was  to  be  received. 
Fortunately,  he  is  allowed  by  the  laws  of 


cannot  by  any  possibility  consume  half  a 
lamb,  he  Is  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  can 
man.'igc  and  to  distribute  the  romaln<l«r 
among  the  family,  who  are  only  too  hapjiy 
to  take  their  share  in  fliltilllng  the  rcmiirell 
conditions.  From  that  time  Uio  two  Lacue 
exchange  names. 

Mr.  E.  II.  Smith  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  Lacu,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Mapuchd  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Nam- 
culan,  an  abbreviation  of  Namcu-Lanquen, 
t.  e.  Eaglet  of  the  Sea.  Sometime  afterward 
he  found  that  his  relations  were  strangely 
numerous. 

"After  the  usual  meal,  the  usual  dis- 
tribution of  presents  was  made,  and  as  tho 
family  was  small  we  were  Just  congratulating 
ourselves  on  escaping  cheaply,  when  in 
sauntered  a  neighbor,  who  was  presented  as 
my  brother.  lie  had  hardly  settled  down  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  share  of  the  booty,  when 
in  dropped  a  blear-eyed  old  woman,  who 
proved  to  be  my  aunt.  Next  followed  a 
stately  dowager,  fair,  fat,  and  forty,  radiant 
with  paint  aiid  silver  ornaments,  looking  as 
innocent  as  though  she  had  dropped  in  by 
the  merest  accident  ii  the  world.  She  was 
my  sister,  and  so  it  went  on  until  we  began 
to  think  that  our  host's  relations  were  in- 
numerable." 


etiquette  to  take  ady.ant^-ige,  nf  the.  ada^r-  qvi 
Jmtper  alium  facitper  se;  and  though'  he 


The  Araucanians  know  a  little  about  med- 
icine, and  much  more  about  surgerj"^,  though 
the  mixture  of  superstition  with  practice 
lessens  the  former,  and  the  absence  of  a 
written  language  hinders  the  latter.  Their 
medicines  are  almost  entirely  vegetable,  tho 
chief  of  which  is  the  well-known  sarsnparilla 
root.  Bleeding  is  performed  by  means  of 
sharp  flakes  of  obsidian,  which  are  sharper 
than  any  knife  of  native  manufacture,  and 
blisters  are  in  great  favor. 

The  Mapuchd  mode  of  blistering  is  tho 
very  simple;  one  of  the  actual  cautery,  and  is 
performed  by  means  ofamoxamade  of  dried 
pith.  This  material  is  rolled  up  in  little 
balls  and  applied  to  the  skin,  where  it  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  until  entirely  consumed, 
being  pressed  down  so  as  to  ensure  its  full 
effect.  This  is  horribly  painful,  but  in  spite 
of  that  drawback — perhaps  inconsequence 
of  it  —  is  very  much  in  favor  with  the  people. 
Beside  these  material  medicines  they  have 
others  of  a  different  character,  which  are  em- 
ployed when  the  disease  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  simple  medicines.  The  wise  men 
who  practise  this  advanced  system  of  healing 
are  but  few  in  number,  and  are  called  by  the 
title  of  Machi,  their  mode  of  practice  re- 
cejafag  the  name  of  machilun. 

I^ng  on  the  principle  that  a  disease  which 
cannot  be  expelled  by  medicine  must  be 
caused  by  an  evil  spirit,  the  Machi  proceeds 
to  drive  it  out  after  his  own  fashion.  The 
hut  is  cleared  of  Inh.abitants,  and  the  patient 
laiu  on  iiis  back  in  the  rriiddle  of  the  floor. 
The  Machi,  having  io  the  meanwhile  re- 
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moved  iiomlj;  tho  wholt-  of  hl»  clothos,  nnd 
iiiadc  liiiiiHeHuM  horrible  m  he  can  l)y  paint, 
eiiU-rs  the  dwelling,  takiiij{  with  liiiu  IiIm 
iiiugie  dniiii,  t.  c.  a  wooden  liowl  witli  a  cover 
of  sheepskin  strained  tightly  over  it.  After 
examining  the  patient,  tlie  Machl  begiiw 
a  long-drawn  nionotonons  Incantation,  ac- 
connmnied  by  conlinuul  beating  of  tliedri'in, 
until  lie  has  worked  binixcif  up  to  a  ])itch  of 
frenzy,  and  talis  l)ack\vard  on  the  ground, 
with  bruant  jerking  convulsively,  cyus  roll- 
ing, and  mouth  foaming. 

As  Hoon  UH  he  ('uUm,  a  nund)er  of  young 
men,  who  have  been  waiting  clone  to  the 
hut,  leap  on  their  horses,  and  dash  at  full 
speed  round  the  house,  yelling  dctiantly, 
waving  lighted  torches  over  their  heads,  and 
brandishing  their  long  lances  by  way  of 
frightening  tho  evil  spirit,  and  warning  him 
not  to  come  near  tho  place  again.  Like  the 
Machi,  tliey  are  all  nearly  naked,  and  painted 
in  the  most  hideous  I'asllion,  so  as  to  strike 
terror,  not  only  into  the  spirit  that  has  pos- 
session of  tlie  man,  but  into  those  who  arc 
hovering  round  the  house,  and  trying  to  gain 
admission.  In  the  first  engraving  on  the 
next  page  the  artist  has  furnished  a  strange, 
weird  scene,  illustrating  tho  MapuchiS  mode 
of  healing  the  sick. 

After  a  while  the  Maclii  recovers  from  his 
trance,  and  then  announces  the  seat  and 
imniediate  cause  of  the  malady.  For  tho 
latter  he  carefully  searches  tlie  patient,  and 
after  a  time  produces  it  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
spider,  a  toad,  a  stone,  an  arrow  head,  or 
sunilar  object.  Were  he  to  do  more  tlian 
this,  no  harm  would  accrue,  and  if  tlie  patient 
should  recover  no  harm  is  done. 

But,  should  he  die,  the  Machi  is  forced  by 
public  opinion  to  declare  that  the  evil  spirit 
lias  been  sent  to  the  dead  man  by  means  of 
witchcraft. 

The  body  is  opened,  the  gall  removed,  hnd 
placed  in  the  wooden  bowl  of  the  magic 
drum,  where  it  undergoes  a  series  of  incan- 
tations. After  they  arc  over,  it  is  put  into 
a  closely  covered  pot  and  placed  on  tho  fire 
until  it  is  dried  up.  The  sign  of  witchcraft 
is  a  stone  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  stone  is 
never  wanting.  IJy  means  of  this  proof  of 
witchcraft,  the  Machi  again  throws  himself 
into  a  trance,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
designates  the  culprit  who  has  caused  tlie 
illness  of  the  deceased. 

No  one  ever  disbelieves  a  Machi,  and  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  man  seek  out  the  ac- 
cused and  murder  him.  It  naturally  follows 
that  the  Machis  are  too  prone  to  ahy^se  this 
terrible  power  of  their  position  by  lousing 
persons  .against  whom  they  have  enrarty,  or 
whom  they  have  been  bribed  to  condemn. 
No  counter  proof  is  admitted  in  the  face  of 
a  Maehi's  accusation;  and  if  the  alleged 
culprit  should  be  in  another  district,  the  ca- 
cique is  requested  to  deliver  him  up  tojustice. 
Xlie  uufurluuate  wretch  is  sure  lu  sufier  tor- 


ture fbr  tho  sake  of  extracting  a  confessinn 
of  his  guilt,  and,  wliether  he  confess  or  nut 
he  is  sure  to  l)e  killed;  so  that  a  wise  niiiii  i 
admits  his  guilt  at  once, and  thereby  excun,,  I 
thi;  tortures  which  he  would  otherwise  liave  | 
sulfered. 

SoinetimeH,  though  rarely,  the  Mncliii,] 
a  woman.     In   this  case  sne  assunita  th,. 
male  dress,  mimics  as  far  as  she  cmi  ihii. 
masculint!  tone  of  voice  and  mode  of  wnlkJ 
ing,  and  is  always  a  very  disagrceablo  indi- 
vidual, being  mostly  crobbed,  111-tempcreil 
petuhint,  nnd  irritable. 

As  the   Machi  always  operates  at  night, 
the  scene  is  most  wild  and  piclurewnicnji 
may  Ix:  seen  from  the  account  of  Mr.  E.  IlI 
Smith,  who  witnessed  (at  a  distance)  lliel 
operations  of  a  female  Machi, 

"  One  of  the  neighbors  was  dangerons 
ill,  nnd  during  the  night  there  was  n  ginndl 
VKirhilini  i)erformcd  by  tho  grand  exorcist,! 
the  medicine  woman  of  Boroa  iier«clf.  ij 
wished  to  be  present,  hut  Sancho  wouldnij 
listen  to  the  pro[)08al,  insisting  that  wA 
might  expose  ourselves  to  violence  by  nn- 
nenring  to  interfere  with  this  witch,  wlmA 
hatred  of  the  whites  and  influence  ovirliie) 
natives  were  alike  unbounded.  [ 

"The  night  was  black  and  thrpntcnin^,! 
well  suited  to  her  machinations.  We  coiifil 
])lninly  hear  the  monotonous  tap  of  the  Iii-I 
dian  drum,  and  tho  discordant  song  om-l 
sionally  rising  with  the  frenzy  of  the  nio-l 
ment  into  a  shrill  scream,  then  sinking  lo  al 
low,  guttural  cadence,  while  all  else  ml 
hushed  for  very  dread  of  the  unhnllowulf 
rites.  Suddenly  the  singing  stopped,  anjL 
there  was  a  long  silence,  broken  by  lliel 
eruption  of  a  troop  of  naked  savages  nisii-f 
ing  round  the  house  on  horse  and  afoot,! 
brandishing  fiercely  lance,  and  sword,  andl 
burning  fagot  and  blazing  torch,  nnd  niiikj 
ing  night  hideous  with  their  demoniac  crit!,[ 
The  frightened  dogs  howled  in  dismal  coii-l 
cert,  and  again  all  was  still.  The  evil  spiriti 
had  been  cast  out  and  driven  away.  It  onlvl 
remained  for  the  sick  man  to  recover  orl 
die." 

Tho  witch  who  presided  over  this  extra-l 
ordinary  scene  was  a  mestizo,  i.  e.  a  lialf-l 
breed  lietween  the  negro  and  the  native.) 
She  was  a  singularly  unprepossessing  per-j 
sonage,  hideously  ugly,  and  turning  her  ug- 
liness of  features  to  account  by  her  shrewd-L 
ness  of  intellect.  Ugliness  is  not,  however,! 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  particu-j 
lar  caste.  There  is  now  before  me  a  photo-j 
graph  of  a  young  mestizo  woman,  whose! 
features,  although  they  partake  soDieffliat| 
of  the  negro  character,  are  good  and  inteili-l 
gent,  her  color  is  comparatively  pale,  audj 
her  hair  retains  the  length  and  thickness  ofl 
the  Araucanian,  together  with  a  crispnessl 
which  has  been  inherited  from  the  negroj 
race.  f 

Like  many  other  uncivilized  nations,  the! 
Araucanians  have  a  great  objection  to  allow! 
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a  stranger  to  learn  their  names,  thinking 
that  by  means  of  such  knowledge  the  wiz- 
ards may  be  able  to  practise  upon  them. 
When  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  white  man,  and  are  asked  their  names, 
the  Araucanians  flatly  deny  that  they  have 
any.  They  will  take  service  under  him,  and 
allow  Iiim  to  call  them  by  any  name  that  he 
likes,  but  their  own  name  they  will  never 
t '11,  nor  do  they  like  even  to  invent  one  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  reader  will 
doubtless  recall  many  similar  instances  that 
have  been  recorded  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  They  have  a  similar  objection  to 
their  portraits  being  taken,  thinking  that 
the  possessor  will  be  able  to -exercise  magi- 
cal iiitliience  upon  them  by  moans  of  the 
siimiliited  features. 

This  terror  has  been  increased  by  the  use 
of  books  by  the  white  travellers.  Nothing 
is  more  inexplicable  to  an  Araucanian  tlian 
to  see  a  white  man,  evidently  ignorant  of 
the  language,  refer  to  a  book  and  then  say 
the  word  which  he  wants.  How  such  a 
mystery  can  be  achieved  is  beyond  his  com- 
prehension, and  he  regards  the  book  and  its 
mvnor  as  equally  supernatural  l)eings. 

In  one  case,  an  Indian  of  more  tlian  usu- 
ally inquisitive  mind  pointed  to  various  ob- 
jtots,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  white  vis- 
itor could  find  out  their  n.ames  by  looking 
at  a  book.  Being  convinced  that  the  feal 
really  was  performed,  he  peered  into  the 
book,  vainly  tryinjr  to  detect  some  resem- 
blance between  the  word  and  the  object 
which  it  signified.  As  he  did  not  gain  much 
information  from  his  eyes,  his  white  friend 
pointed  out  the  word,  on  which  he  laid  his 
band  as  if  to  feel  it.  Just  at  that  moment, 
a  slight  breeze  ruffled  the  leaves  of  the 
book.  The  man  drew  back  as  if  a  snake 
■  bitten  him.     Tlie  mysterious  voice  of 


I  the  white  man's  oracle  had  spoken  to  him, 
ami,  wliat  was  worse,  upon  his  left  hand. 
He  said  nothing,  but  silently  withdrew,  and, 
wrapping  liis  poncho  round  liis  head,  sat 
for  several  hours  witliout  speaking  a  word. 

In  consequence  of  tliis  supersti'^'on,  a 
traveller  dares  not  use  his  note  book  openly. 
He  is  obliged  to  write  his  remarks  surrepti- 
tiously, and,  so  great  is  the  fear  inspired  by 
the  very  fact  of  writing,  tliat  even  if  the 
tnveller  be  out  of  siglit'for  any  lengthened 
tune,  the  people  are  nervous  and  suspicious. 

The  Araucanians  have  a  Arm  belief  in 
omens,  and  will  address  prayers  after  their 
own  fashion  to  any  of  the  creatures  that  are 
supposed  to  have  supernatural  power.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith  was 
trayelhng  with  his  native  friend?,  one  of  the 
I  nimes  fell  and  broke  its  b.ack.  This  was  a 
sinister  omen,  and  the  Araucanians  were  cor- 
iMpondingly  depressed  at  it.  Fortunately, 
an  omen  so  good    followed  it  that    the'ir 

"~  ii-ptriicu  null  cuiiiittcnci;  icslorcu. 

Ihe  reader  may  remember  that  Mr.  Smitli 
"M  just  exchanged  names  with  a  Mapuchd 


lad,  and  was  called  Namcu-lariquen,  i.  e.  Eaf^- 
let  of  the  Sea.  Just  after  the  unlucky  muTe 
had  injured  itself,  a  sea  eagle  rose  suddenly 
from  its  percli,  circled  around  the  party,  and 
sailed  off  southward.  This  was  indeed  a  fortu- 
nate omen.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  bird  was  the 
emblem  of  the  white  man  who  had  recently 
become  a  Mapuchc,  and  in  the  next,  the  eaglo 
was  on  the  right  liaud  of  the  travellers. 

The  native  guide  Trauque  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  daslied  forward  at  full  gallop 
shouting  and  yelling  with  excitement  at  the 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  them. 
Presently  he  halted,  and  addressed  a  prayer 
to  the  eagle:  "O  Namcu!  Great  bein"! 
Look  not  upon  us  with  thy  left  but  with  tlvy 
right  eye,  for  thou  knowest  that  we  are 
poorl  Watch  over  our  children  and  broth- 
ers; and  grant  us  liappiness,  and  allow  us  to 
I'eturn  in  safety  from  our  journey." 

Every  circumstance  combined  to  make 
tlie  omen  propitious.  Tire  Namcu  is  the 
being  most  venerated  by  the  Araucanians, 
who  think  that  it  is  a  sort  of  heavenly  mes- 
senger in  direct  communication  with  the 
Superior  Being.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
be  struck  with  the  coincidence  between  the 
bird  divinations  of  tlie  Araucanians  and 
those  of  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  as  well  as  by 
their  identity  with  the  auguries  of  ancient 
Greece  and  llome. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wise  men  above 
ment'oned,  the  Araucanians  have  no  priests, 
and  a&  a  necessary  consequence  they  have 
no  temples  and  no  religious  ceremonies. 
There  is  a  general  tliough  vague  belief  in  a 
good  and  evil  principle, which  maybe  mani- 
fested by  a  host  of  inferior  deities  or  demons. 
They  have  not  even  an  idol,  nor  is  there  any 
definite  system  of  worship,  the  only  prayers 
which  a  native  makes  being  invocations  such 
as  that  which  has  just  been  described  as 
made  to  the  eagle. 

Sacrifices  are  made  at  their  great  national 
councils.  An  animal  is  killed,  its  blood  is 
poured  on  the  ground  as  a  libation,  and  the 
lieart,  laid  on  a  green  branch,  is  borne  round 
the  assembly,  accompanied  with  dances  and 
songs.  The  flesh  is  then  cooked  and  eaten, 
and  the  bones  collected  and  thrown  into 
tlie  nearest  river,  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  polluted  by  being  eaten  by  the  dogs. 

Sometimes  in  war  time,  a  prisoner  is  sac- 
rificed. Ho  is  placed  on  a  horse  whose  t<iil 
and  ears  have  been  cropped  by  way  of  derid- 
ing the  rider,  and  is  thus  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution.  Here  he  dismounts,  and  is 
forced  to  dig  a  hole,  into  which  he  throws  a 
number  of  sticks,  calling  each  after  the  name 
of  some  celebrated  warrior  of  his  tribe.  He 
is  then  made  to  fill  up  the  hole,  thus  symbol- 
ically burying  the  fame  of  his  countrymen, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  his  brains  are 
dashed  out  with  a  club,  care  being  taken  to 
inflict  as  little  damage  as  possible  on  the 
skull. 
As  soon  as  he  falls,  the  heart  is  torn  from 
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the  breast  and  handed  to  the  Toqui,  who 
sucks  a  few  drops  of  the  blood,  and  passes  it 
to  his  officers,  who  follow  his  example.  The 
large  bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  made 
into  flutes,  the  head  is  placed  on  a  spear  and 
carried  round  in  triumph,  and  the  skull  is 
made  into  a  drinking-cup  to  be  used  at  the 
principal  feasts.  Such  a  sacrifice,  however, 
IS  not  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  worship, 
but  merely  as  a  mode  of  propitiating  the 
manes  of  deceased  warriors. 

The  similitude  between  the  bird  omens  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans  and  those  of 
modern  Araucanians  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. There  is  another  semi-religious  prac- 
tice which  also  recalls  the  customs  of  classic 
times,  namely,  the  making  of  libations  and 
offerings  of  food  at  every  meal.  When  the 
Araucanian  takes  his  broth  or  wine,  he  pours 
a  few  drops  upon  the  ground  as  a  thank  offer- 
ing to  the  higher  powers,  and  with  the  same 
motive  he  scatters  around  a  few  morsels  of 
food. 

The  mode  of  burial  differs  slightly  accord- 
inw  to  the  locality  and  the  tribe. 

W  hen  a  Mapuche  chief  dies,  the  body  is 
exposed  on  an  open  bier  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  the  friends  and  neighbors 
pay  their  respects  and  offer  their  condolence 
to  the  family.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  a 
procession  is  formed,  led  by  a  company  of 
younw  men  on  horseback,  who  dash  forward 
at  full  speed  to  the  place  of  interment. 
After  them  the  body,  borne  by  the  principal 
relatives,  and  behind  them  come  the  women, 
who  wail  aloud  and  fill  the  air  with  their 
cries  of  sorrow.  Last  of  all  comes  a  woman 
who  scatters  ashes  on  the  ground,  so  that 
the  deceased  may  not  return  by  the  path 
along  which  he  was  borne.  Theillustration 
Xo.  2,  on  page  1207,  represents  this  part  of 
a  Mapuche  funeral. 

The  body  is  then  bound  with  the  knees  to 
the  breast,  and  lowered  into  the  grave,  with 
the  face  toward  the  west,  the  direction  of 
the  Mapuchd  spirit-land.  The  saddle,  bit, 
spurs,  and  stirrups  of  the  deceased  are  laid 
by  his  side,  together  with  some  provisions 
for  the  journey,  a  few  beads,  and  a  piece  of 
money,  and  the  grave  is  then  filled  up.  As, 
however,  the  horse  accoutrements  of  a  chief 
are  of  silver,  and  exceedingly  valuable,  they 
are  represented  by  wooden  copies,  which 
are  supposed  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
deceased  as  well  as  the  more  costly  articles, 
which  become  the  property  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

At  the  head  of  the  grave  is  planted  the 
dead  man's  lance,  the  steel  head  of  which  is 
replaced  by  a  wooden  imitation.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  a  horse  should  be  provided 
for  the  dead  chief,  and  this  is  done  by  sacri- 
ficing his  favorite  steed,  and  hanging  its  skin 
over  the  grave  bv  means  of  a  'lolf*.  »^l,T.of^.d 
across  two  forked  props.  Mr,  E.  R.  Smith 
shrewdly  remarks  that  in  all  probability  the 


deceased  would  be  put  ofif  with  a  wooden 
horse  to  ride,  were  it  not  that  the  Mapuch^s 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  horseflesh,  and  lake 
the  opportunity  of  holding  a  great  banquet 
on  the  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  the 
skin  and  spirit  going  to  the  share  of  the  dead 
man. 

Such  ceremonies  as  these  are  only  for  a 
chief,  a  common  man  not  being  supposed  to 
need  a  horse,  and  consequently  beingburied 
with  slight  and  simjfle  ceremonies.  For  the 
funerals  of  women  the  rites  are  of  a  similar 
character,  the  chief  distinction  being  that, 
instead  of  the  saddle  and  weapons,  some 
cooking  vessels,  a  distafl",  and  similar  objects 
are  laid  in  the  grave. 

Some  travellers  have  asserted  that  when 
a  powerful  chief  dies,  his  favorite  wife  is 
also  killed  and  placed  in  the  tomb  with  hira. 
This  statement  is,  however,  very  doubtful, 
and  was  flatly  contradicted  by  every  one 
of  whom  Mr.  Smith  inquired.  The  Mapu- 
ches  seem  to  have  a  vague  notion  that  the 
dead  are  able  to  return  to  earth  and  watch 
over  the  living;  and  when  the  dark  thunder- 
clouds lower  over  the  distant  Cordilleras, 
they  imagine  that  the  deceased  warriors  of 
their  trihe  are  chasing  away  the  invisible 
foes  of  their  country,  and  utter  loud  shouts 
of  encouragement  to  the  supernatural  war- 
riors. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Mapuchd  territory 
the  graves  are  surrounded  with  a  rude  fence 
of  upright  boards,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rises  the  long  quivering  lance  with  its  slight 
pennon  fluttering  in  the  wind.  (Sec  back- 
ground of  illustration). 

The  Huilyichds,  however,  have  a  much 
more  elaborate  mode  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  their  chiefs,  resembling  in  some 
degree  that  which  is  employed  by  the 
New  Zcalanders.  Figures  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  deceased  chief  and  his  wives  are 
set  round  the  grave,  just  as  the  New  Zea- 
landers  plant  their  "  tikis  "  round  the  graves 
of  their  friends.     (See  page  8G1.) 

One  such  memorial,  seen  by  Mr.  Smith, 
had  a  very  singular,  not  to  say  ludicrous, 
appearance.  Each  figure  was  cut  out  of  a 
huge  log  of  wood,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  lieight.  In  the  middle  stood  the  chief 
liimself,  wearing  no  clothing,  but  having  a 
hat  on  his  head  and  a  sword  in  his  hand. 
Round  him  were  stationed  his  wives,  equally 
without  clothing,  the  great  object  of  the 
artist  being  to  leave  no  doubt  which  is  the 
chief  and  which  are  his  wives,  without 
troubling  himself  as  to  details  of  drapery. 
Rude  as  these  figures  are,  only  very  few  na- 
tives can  carve  them,  and  these  sculptors 
make  a  largo  income  by  the  exercise  ot 
their  skill.  Each  figure  is  purchased  with  a 
fat  ox,  or  even  at  a  higher  price,  according 
to  its  size  and  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
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To  the  east  of  the  Araucanian  territory, 
aad  extending  to  the  Paraguay  and  Panama 
rivers,  lies  a  tract  of  mountain  country,  of 
ittdeterminate  northern  and  southern  bound- 
aries, called  the  Gran  Cliaco.  This  great 
district  is  inhabited  by  a  series  of  tribes  who 
deserve  a  siiort  notice. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  point  in  their 
history  is  the  manner  in  whicli  they  have 
preserved  the  freedom  of  their  own  land, 
despite  the  attacks  of  various  white  nations. 
Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese 
have,  at  different  times,  seized  on  a  few  po- 
sitions in  the  Gran  Chaco,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  retain  them  except  on  the  indefinite 
western  frontier  line.  On  the  east,  where 
tiie  great  Paraguay  Eiver  forms  the  natural 
houndary,  the  native  is  left  unmolested  in 
his  freeclom. 

In  the  eloquent  words  of  Captain  Mayne 
Eeid  :  "  On  its  eastern  side,  coinciding  al- 
most with  a  meridian  of  longitude,  the  In- 
dian of  the  Gian  Chaco  does  not  roam  ;  the 
well-settled  provinces  of  Corrientes,  and 
the  dictatorial  government  of  Paraguay, 
presenting  a  firmer  front  of  resistance. 
But  neither  does  the  colonist  of  these  coun- 
tries think  of  crossing  to  the  western  bank 
of  the  boundary  river  to  form  an  establish- 
ment there. 

"  He  dares  not  even  set  his  foot  upon  the 
Chaco.  For  a  thousand  miles,  up  and  down, 
the  tAvo  races,  European  and  American, 
noij  the  opposite  banks  of  this  great  stream! 
They  gaze  across  at  each  other  — the  one 
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from  the  portico  of  his  well-built  mansion, 
or  perhaps  fi'om  the  street  of  his  town  — 
the  other  standing  by  his  humble  '  toldo,'  or 
mat-covered  tent,  more  probably  on  the 
back  of  his  half-wild  horse,  reined  up  for  a 
moment  on  some  projecting  promontory 
that  commands  a  view  of  the  river.  And 
thus  have  these  two  races  gazed  at  each 
other  for  three  centuries,  with  little  other 
intercourse  passing  between  them  than  that 
of  a  deadly  hostility." 

As  the  territory  of  the  Gran  Chaco  is  very 
extensive,  being  about  three  times  as  large 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  extends  north 
and  south  through  eleven  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, it  naturally  follows  that  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  it  differ  from  each  other  in 
many  details,  those  of  the  warm  north  and 
cold  south  being  in  many  points  strongly 
contrasted  with  each  other.  Still,  there  are 
many  points  of  similarity,  and  these  we 
will  select  in  the  following  brief  account  of 
the  Gran  Chaco  tribe,  omitting,  fVora  want 
of  space,  those  wherein  they  differ  ft-om 
each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  the  aborigines  of  the 
Gran  Chaco  are  of  a  much  paler  complexion 
than  those  of  the  more  northern  tribes, 
known  from  their  color  by  the  name  of  Red 
Men,  and  more  nearly  resemble  the  rich 
olive  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe. 
The  nose  is  rather  aquiline,  the  mouth  well 
formed,  the  cheek-bones  high,  and  thn  eyes 
and  hair  jetty  black.  The  latter  Is  singu- 
larly abundant,  aud  though  coarse  and  with- 
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out  curl  is  smooth  and  glossy  when  properly 
circsscu* 

The  men  have  but  little  -beard,  and  the 
scanty  hairs  which  grow  upon  the  chin  and 
face  they  comi)leteIy  eradicate,  using  for 
that  purpose  a  pair  of  shells  until  they  are 
rich  enough  to  purchase  iron  tweezers.  Even 
the  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  pulled  out,  the 
natives  saying  that  they  only  hinder  the 
sight,  and  comparing  those  who  wear  them 
to  the  ostrich— i.  e.  the  rhea,  or  American 
ostrich,  which  is  plentiful  in  their  country. 

To  an  European,  the  loss  of  these  append- 
ages to  the  eyes  has  a  very  unsightly  effect; 
but  the  native  takes  a  very  different  view  of 
the  case,  and  looks  upon  a  countenance 
wherein  the  eyebrows  and  lashes  are  per- 
mitted to  grow  much  as  a  gentleman  of 
George  the  Second's  time  would  have  re- 
garded a  head  which  was  decorated  by  its 
own  hair,  and  a  liice  from  which  the  beard 
and  moustache  had  not  been  removed. 

The  ma.sculinc  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
has  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  prac- 
tised by  the  warlike  tribes  of  Northern 
America.  The  hair  is  shaved  from  the  fore- 
head, as  well  as  from  a  band  extending  be- 
Innd  the  head  from  one  ear  to  the  other. 
The  remainder  is  allowed  to  grow  to  its  full 
length,  and  carefully  cherished  and  tended. 
The  Gran  Chaco  Indians  only  use  paint 
upon  groat  occasions,  when  they  decorate 
themselves  as  fantastically  as  any  savage 
tribe  can  do;  but,  as  a  rule,  their  faces  and 
bodies  are  allowed  to  retain  their  normal 
olive  hue.  Neither  do  the  men  use  the  tat- 
too, this  being  restricted  to  the  women,  who 
mark  themselves  with  a  variety  of  patterns 
upon  their  arms,  cheeks,  and  breasts,  each 
having  a  line  of  blue  dots  extending  from 
the  corner  of  each  eye  to  the  ears,  and  a  pat- 
tern of  some  kind  upon  her  forehead. 

The  dress  of  these  people  is  very  simple. 
Ju  warm  and  fine  weather,  it  consists 
merely  of  a  piece  of  cotton  or  woollen  fab- 
ric, woven  in  the  brightest  hiies  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
mere  strip  of  cloth,  and  in  this  respect  the 
dress  of  the  women  scarcely  differs  from 
that  of  the  men.  In  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  both  sexes  M'ear  a  warm  cloak 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  jaguar,  or,  if  so  val- 
nable  a  material  cannot  b  obtained,  of  that 
of  the  nutria,  or  South  American  otter. 
Earrings  are  worn  by  both  sexes;  but  the 
hideous  ornaments  which  so  many  savage 
•tribes  wear  in  their  lips  and  noses  are  utterly 
unknown  to  them. 

The  Gran  Chaco  Indian  is  essentially  a 
horseman,  and  no  inhabitants  of  America 
have  made  more  use  of  the  horse  than  he 
has.  He  differs,  however,  from  those  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  one  impor- 
tant particular.  He  utterly  despises  the 
costly  spurs,  stirrups,  and  headstalls  which 
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Araucanians,  and,  almost  naked  himself,  he 


rides  upon  an  entirely  naked  horse.  He 
uses  no  saddle,  no  stirrups,  and  no  bit,  guid. 
ing  his  steed  by  voice  and  touch,  and  not  by 
the  power  of  the  iron  curb.  The  only  rep- 
resentative of  a  bridle  is  a  slight  rope  of 
plaited  hide  passed  round  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  horse. 

The  weapons  of  the  Gran  Chaco  Indian 
are  very  few.  He  carries  the  bolas  and 
lasso,  but  cares  little  for  them  in  war,  pre- 
ferring,  as  his  most  efficient  weapon,  his 
spear.  This  instrument  is  sometimes  fifteen 
feet  in  length;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
yider,  mounted  upon  a  perfectly  trained  steed 
IS  a  most  formidable  instrument  of  war.  The 
warrior  uses  his  spear,  not  only  for  battle 
but  as  a  means  for  mounting  his  horse.  He 
stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  animal 
places  the  butt  of  the  spear  upon  the  ground 
and,  using  the  shaft  as  a  leaping  pole,  swings 
himself  upon  the  back  of  the  horse  wlSi 
scarcely  an  effort. 

A  rather  peculiar  club  is  also  used  by 
these  people.  This  weapon  is  called  "  mac- 
ana,"  and  exists  throughout  a  very  large 
portion  of  Southern  America.  It  seldom 
exceeds  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  form 
somewhat  resembles  a  square  dice  box,  bein" 
smaller  in  the  middle,  and  increasing  in  df- 
aaieter  to  each  end.  It  is  used  both  as  a 
missile,  and  as  a  hand  weapon,  and  when 
used  is  held  by  the  middle.  Tbe  youn!; 
warriors  pride  themselves  on  the  force  anil 
accuracy  with  which  they  hurl  this  instru- 
ment, and  during  their  leisure  time  vie  with 
each  other  in  throwing  it  at  a  mark.  The 
specimen  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
was  presented  to  me  by  H.  Bernau,  Esq.,  to- 
gether with  several  other  weapons  and  im- 
plements of  South  America. 
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Sometimes  the  macana  is  armed  with  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  hard  stone,  which  pro- 
jects from  one  end  lilco  the  blade  of  an  axe. 
It  is  i'astened  into  the  wood  by  a  very  in- 
genious process.  Having  fixed  upon  a  young 
biancli  which  ho  thinks  will  make  a  good 
clul),  the  Indian  bores  a  hole  in  it,  and  ham- 
mers into  tlie  hole  the  stone  cylinder  which 
has  been  previously  prepared.  He  then  al- 
lows it  to  remain  tor  two  or  three  years,  by 
which  time  the  wood  has  grown  over  the 
stoiio,  and  become  so  firmly  imbedded  that  it 
will  break  to  pieces  rather  than  be  loosened 
by  any  amount  of  violence. 

Anotlicr  of  these  weapons  in  my  collec- 
tion is  remarkable  for  the  slight  but  elabo- 
rate carvings  with  which  it  is  covered,  leav- 
ing only  a  small  space  in  the  centre  devoid 
of  ornament.  The  patt-.-ns  are  scratclied 
rather  than  cut,  so  that  ihey  cannot  prop- 
erly be  seen  unless  the  weapon  is  turned 
from  side  to  side,  so  as  .o  ensure  the  lii^ht 
falling  properly  upon  it;  but  the  extrenie 
hardness  of  the  wood  makes  them  retain 
their  integrity  in  spite  of  rough  usage.  The 
tree  from  which  these  clubs  are  made  is  one 
of  those  which  are  popularly  called  iron- 
wood,  on  account  of  the  hardness  and 
weight  of  the  timber.  It  belongs  to  the 
guaiacums.  The  Spaniards  call  the  tree  by 
a  name  which  signifies  ".axe-breaker." 

The  strangest  part  of  war  as  waged  l)y 
these  natives  is,  that  vhen  they  flght  with 
each  other  tiiey  adopt  an  elaborate  system 


of  defensive  armor,  while  they  discard 
everything  of  the  kind  when  they  match 
themselves  against  the  fire-arms  of  the 
whites,  knowing  that  the  shield  and  costume 
which  will  guard  them  against  the  club  and 
the  spear  are  useless  against  a  bullet 

The  armor  is  of  a  most  cumberj^ome  de- 
scription, and  looks  nearly  as  awkward  as 
that  which  is  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  Beg- 
liariui.    (See  page  638.) 

First  of  all,  the  warrior  puts  on  a  coat 
made  from  the  skin  of  the  jaguar,  dressed  so 
as  to  remain  soft  even  after  being  wetted. 
Over  this  dross  he  wears  a  complete  suit  of 
armor,  made  from  the  thick  and  hard  hide 
of  the  tapir.    Not  only  the  body  armor,  but 
the  liolmet  and  shield  are  made  of  this  ma- 
terial, which   is    capable  of   resistin"    the 
stroke  of  the  lance  or  the  point  of  the  arrow 
It  interferes,  however,  with  the  right  man- 
jlSemont  of  the  horse,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  its  defensive  powers  compen- 
sate for  its  exceeding  clumsiness.    Still,  it 
may  have  a  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy: 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  gives  the 
warrior  a  more  formidable  appearance  than 
he  would  i)ossess  if  ho  rode  without  armor, 
lo  add  to  the  ferocity  of  his  aspect,  he  em- 
ploys paint  on  these  occasions,  and  with  scar- 
et  and  black  pigment  makes  himself  abso- 
lutely hideous. 

When  he  goes  to  attack  a  village  inhabited 
oy  white  men,  he  does  so  in  a  very  ingen- 


ious manner.  Usually  ho  fights  exclusively 
on  horseback,  being  so  admirable  a  rider 
that  he  can  even  stand  on  the  withers  of  his 
horse  when  at  full  speed,  and  feeling  himself 
out  of  his  element  when  dismounted.  But 
when  he  has  to  attack  so  formidable  an  en- 
emy as  the  white  man  he  begins  after  a  dif- 
ferent fashion.  He  takes  with  him  an  enor- 
mous bow,  far  too  strong  to  be  drawn  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  a  number  of  long 
arrows.  Dismounting  at  some  distance  from 
the  village,  he  creeps  to  some  spot  within  , 
range  of  his  arrows,  and  then  prepares  for 
action. 

He  begins  by  wrapping  a  quantity  of  cot- 
ton wool  round  the  arrows  just  behind  the 
head,  and  when  he  has  treated  them  all  in 
this  way,  he  strikes  a  light  and  sets  fire  to 
the  cotton  wool  on  one  of  the  arrows. 
Lying  on  his  back,  he  liolds  the  bow  with 
the  toes  of  both  feet,  and,  laying  the  blazin^ 
arrow  in  its  place,  he  is  able  to  use  both  his 
hands  to  draw  the  powerful  weapon.  He 
shoots  with  a  wonderfully  good  aim  and  great 
rapidity,  so  that  when  a  number  of  Indians 
surround  a  village,  and  pour  their  fiery  mis- 
siles into  it  from  all  directions,  the  houses 
are  sure  to  take  fire. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  flames  that  arise  on  all  sides,  tlie  war- 
riors lean  on  their  horses,  dash  at  the  vil- 
lage, kill  all  whom  they  can  reach,  carry  off 
as  much  plunder  as  possible,  and  then  gal- 
lop back  to  their  own  districts,  where  no 
one  dares  to  follow. 

^  Eetaliation  is  never  feared,  as  the  Gran 
Chaco  Indians  have  no  fixed  habitation,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  called  even  a  village.  The 
hut  or  rather  tent  of  those  people  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  Two  upright  posts  are  driven 
firmly  into  the  earth,  and  another  is  laid 
horizontally  across  them.  Over  the  hori- 
zontal pole  is  hung  a  large  ma(,  the  ends  of 
which  are  pegged  to  the  ground,  and  the 
tent  IS  then  complete.  The  mat  is  made  of 
the  epidermis  of  young  pain*  leaves.  In 
order  to  prevent  water  from  flooding  the 
tent  in  rainy  weather,  a  trench  is  dug 
around  it.  The  only  furniture  is  the  ham- 
mock in  which  the  inhabitant  sleeps,  and  in 
fine  weather,  this  is  much  more  often  slung 
between  two  palm  trees  than  between  the 
upright  posts  of  the  tent.  In  fact,  the  only 
use  of  the  tent  is  as  a  shelter  in  rainy 
weather,  the  wliole  of  the  life  being  passed 
in  the  open  air. 

As  may  be  imagined  from  this  mode  of 
life,  the  Gran  Chaco  Indian  is  essentially  a 
rover,  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  when  game  begins  to  be  scarce 
in  that  district  which  he  temporarily  in- 
habits. Illustration  No.  1,  on  the  1218th 
page  shows  the  manner  in  which  a  com- 
munity of  these  natives  cross  rivers.  Swim- 
ming with  perfect  ease  thcmscivus,  they 
merely  with  one  hand  guide  their  horses  in 
tlie  water  without  caring  to  get  on  their 
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backs,  while  with  the  other  hand  they  pad- 
dle themselves  across  the  stream,  or  hold 
the  spear  with  its  light  burden  of  orna- 
ments. 

The  children  and  household  goods  are 
conveyed  easily  enough.  Square  boats  or 
tubs  made  of  bull's  hide  arc  launched,  and  in 
them  are  placed  the  children,  the  pujjpies 
of  which  there  are  always  plenty,  and  the 
heavier  goods,  such  as  the  kettles  and  cook- 
ing vessels.  A  rope  is  tied  to  tlie  "  pelota," 
as  this  primitive  boat  is  called,  and  the  cargo 
is  towed  across  the  stream  either  by  beinw 
attached  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  or  held  in 
the  mouth  of  a  good  swimmer.  The  lighter 
articles,  such  as  dress  and  ornaments,  aro 
fastened  to  the  head  of  the  spear,  which  is 
held  upright,  so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
water. 

The  dogs  which  V  ve  just  been  mentioned 
are  extremely  useft  to  the  Gran  Chaco  In- 
dians,  who  employ  them  in  the  chase.  They 
give  but  little  trouble  to  their  masters,  liv- 
ing for  the  most  part  in  holes  which  they 
scratch  in  the  ground,  and  feeding  content- 
edly on  the  offal  and  scraps  of  food,  which 
in  an  uncivilized  community  are  more  than 
scanty.  Without  the  dogs  the  hunter  could 
scarcely  bring  to  bay  the  jaguar,  the  pec- 
cary, and  similar  animals,  which  are  so 
annoyed  by  the  perpetual  and  noisy  attacks 
of  the  little  curs  that  they  sljp  in  their 
flight  in  order  to  revenge  themselves,  and 
so  give  the  hunter  time  to  come  up  with 
them. 

Although  so  essentially  a  warrior,  and 
living  much  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  plun- 
der,  the  Gran  Chaco  Indian  is  in  one  respect 
far  superior  to  the  North  American  tribes. 
He  does  not  torture  the  prisoners  whom  he 
takes  in  war,  and  the  women  and  children 
he  treats  kindly,  and  adopts  into  his  own 
tribe. 
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The  largest,  most  warlike,  and  moat  power- 
ful of  the  Amazonian  tribes  is  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Munduruc6. 

Formerly,  they  used  to  inhabit  the  country 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  great  Amazon 
River;  but  since  their  long  and  valiant 
struggle  with  the  Portuguese,  they  have 
moved  considerably  southward,  havin,<»  con- 
ceded to  their  new  allies  the  more  northern 
portion  of  their  territory.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  been  on  very  good  terms  with 
Europeans,  and  a  white  man  of  any  nation 
IS  sure  to  find  a  welcome  when  ho  comes 
among  the  Mundurucus.  This  feelin"'  does 
not  extend  to  the  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
the  dark  skin  arousing  the  anger  of  the 
Mundurucii  as  a  white  skin  excites  his 
inendsliip. 

The  color  of  the  Mundurucus  is  warm 
coppery  brown;  their  hair  is  thick,  black, 
and  straight,  and  with  the  men  is  cut 
short,  except  a  long  fringe,  which  is  allowed 
to  hang  over  the  forehead.  Their  features 
are  good,  the  lips  being  thin,  the  forehead 
tolerably  high  and  arched,  and  the  general 
contour  of  the  face  oval.  Unfortunately, 
they  disfigure  themselves  by  a  tattoo  which 
IS  ,)ust  as  elaborate  as  that  of  the  Marnue- 
sans.  but  without  its  elegance. 

The  Mundurucii  seems^to  have  no  idea  of 
a  curved  or  scroll-like  pattern,  and  contents 
hmiseit  with  tracing  straight  lines  and 
angles.  One  favorite  plan  is,  to  cover  the 
whole  body  with  a  sort  of  trellis-like  pat- 
tern, the  lines  crossing  each  other  diago- 
nally in  some,  and  at  rish*  an<ries  in  Qth»''= 
One  man,  seen  by  Mr7  Bates,  had  a  large 
Dlack  patch  on  the  centre  of  his  face,  covor- 
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ing  the  bottom  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  while 
his  body  was  decorated  with  a  blue  checkered 
pattern,  and  his  arms  and  legs  with  strii)es. 

At  first  it  seems  strange  how  the  people 
can  draw  the  lines  with  such  regul  '.rity.  It 
is  managed,  however,  easily  enough  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  tattooing 
instrument.  This,  instead  of  being  very 
small  and  made  of  bone,  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  in  fact  a  comb  made  of  the  sharp 
thorns  of  the  pupunha  palm  set  side  by  side. 
With  this  instrument  there  is  no  difficulty  ia 
producing  straight  lines,  as  all  that  the  ope- 
rator has  to  do  is  to  lay  the  points  of  the 
comb  on  the  skin,  tap  it  sharply  until  a  row 
of  little  holes  is  made,  and  then  rub  into  the 
wounds  the  charcoal  pigment. 

Besides  the  tattoo,  they  use  paint  in  profu- 
sion, and  adorn  themselves  with  lovely  or- 
naments made  of  the  feathers  of  the  macaw, 
the  toucan,  and  other  native  birds.  There 
are  other  tribes  which  use  similar  decora- 
tions, specimens  of  which  we  shall  presently 
see.  They  are  perhaps  the  best  savage 
feather  workers  in  the  world,  displaying  an 
amount  of  artistic  taste  which  is  really  as- 
tonishing. Their  feather  sceptres  are  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  native  art.  They  are 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  are  made  by  fastening  on  a 
wooden  rod  the  beautiful  white  and  yellow 
feathers  from  the  breast  of  the  toucan.  At 
the  top,  the  sceptre  expands  into  a  wide 
plume,  composed  of  the  long  tail-feathers  of 
the  trogons,  macaws,  and  other  birds.  In 
orncr  to  presorve  these  sceptres  m  tlicir  i'uli 
beauty,  they  are  kept  in  cylindrical  bamboo 
cases  until  they  are  wanted.    These  decora- 
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tions  are  only  used  on  festival  days,  which 
are  determined  by  tJio  will  of  the  Tuslmiia 
or  chief  of  tlie  tribe.  On  these  occasions 
the  women  prepare  great  quantities  of  "  tar- 
obu,  whicli  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  mu- 
(lai  of  (he  Araucanians,  and  they  go  on 
dnnl^inir,  singing,  and  dancing  until  all  the 
liquor  18  cxiiiuisted. 

The  ilhistration  Xo.  7  on  page  1231,  gives 
8011U!  idea  of  tlie  mode  of  feather  workin.^ 
and  tlie  kind  of  pattern  employed  by  tlie 
Annizonian  aborigines,  though  the  plain 
black  and  white  can  give  no  idea  of  the  gor- 
geous c(.l()riiig  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  hues.  Fov  this  reason,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  limit  the  illustrations  of  the  elab- 
orate feather  work  of  these  natives  and 
only  to  give  a  few  examples,  where  form, 
as  well  as  color,  is  exemplified. 

The  body  of  this  apron  is  made  of  cotton 
strings,  plaited  into  a  netting,  so  close  that 
It  resembles  a  woven  fabric,  while  they  are 
allovyed  at  the  upper  part  to  be  loose,  and 
narallel  to  each  other.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  apron,  we  have  first  a  row  of 
jetty  black  feathers,  upon  which  is  a  toler- 
ably broad  band  of  bright  yellow.  The 
groiind-wor!  of  the  rest  of  the  apron  as  far 
as  the  base  strings  is  made  of  scarlet  feath- 
ers, crossed  by  two  narrow  yellow  bands, 
and  the  curious  double  pattern  in  the  mid- 
dle is  yellow  above  and  blue  below.  The 
sides  and  top  arc  edged  by  a  belt  of  black 
monkey  fur. 

Among  the  upper  edge  of  the  base  strings 
are  a  number  of  the  elytra  or  wing  cases  of 
the  gorgeous  Buprestls  beetle.  Thev  are 
loosely  strung  in  a  row  by  their  bases",  and 
not  only  look  splendid  when  the  light  of  the 
sun  shines  on  them,  but  rattle  at  every 
movement,  so  as  to  keej)  time  to  the  steiis 
ot  the  dancers,  for  whom  such  ornaments 
are  chielly  made.  These  wing  cases  are 
used  also  for  children's  rattles. 

Like  many  other  warlike  savages,  the 
JMundurucus  perpetuate  the  memory  of  val- 
iant deeds  by  preserving  a  tropiiy  of  the 
slain  enemy.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  It  is  possible  to  preserve  ho  ac- 
counts of  their  valor,  and  the  Mundurucus 
tollow  in  this  respect  the  example  of  the 
Dyaks,  by  cutting  off  and  preserving  the 
head  of  the  dead  man.  When  a  Mundu- 
rucu  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  an 
enemy,  he  cuts  off  the  head  with  his  bam- 
boo knife,  removes  the  brain,  soaks  the 
wfiole  head  in  a  bitter  vegetable  oil,  called 
andiroba,"  and  dries  it  over  a  fire  or  in  the 
sun.  When  it  is  quite  dry,  he  puts  false 
eyes  into  the  empty  orbits,  combs,  parts,  and 
plaits  the  hair,  and  decorates  it  with  brilliant 


orders  for  a  feast,  the  proud  owner  of  the 
head  arrrys  himself  in  fiis  most  magniticeut 
suit  of  feathers,  fetches  his  prize  fi-om  the 
malocca,  fixes  it  upon  the  point  of  his  snear 
and  parades  himself  before  his  comimnions 
in  all  the  glory  of  an  acknowledged  brave 

on..  ,'^^'^  preserved  heads  is  shown  on 
page  203,  drawn  from  a  specimen  in  the 
possession  of  A.  Franks,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum  In  order  to  show  the  ordinary 
kind  of  feather  headdress  which  is  worn  bv 
the  Mundurucus,  a  portrait  of  a  chief  is  also 
given  on  the  same  page,  so  that  the  contrast 
between  the  living  and  preserved  head  is 
well  marked. 

The  value  which  a  Mundurucii  attaches  to 
tins  trophy  is  simjily  inestimable.  As  none 
except  acknowlcged  warriors  are  allowed  to 
contend  against  the  enemy,  the  fact  of  pos- 
sessing a  head  proves  that  the  owner  ha.s 
passed  triumphantly  through  the  diendful 
ordeal  of  the  gloves.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  wo  find  two  totally  distinct  races  of 
men  the  Malay  and  the  Mongol,  possessing 
exactly  the  same  custom,  and  reckonins  the 
possession  of  a  head  as  the  chief  object  in 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  Dyak  of 
Borneo  and  the  Mundurucu  of  C'entral 
houlhern  America  could  have  been  geo- 
graphically connected,  and  we  must  infer 
tliat  the  custom  took  its  rise  from  the  love 
of  approbation  inherent  in  human  nature. 
in  all  countries,  whether  civilized  or  not 
renown  as  u  warrior  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  ambition.  In  civilized  countries, 
where  a  literature  exists,  this  renown  is 
spread  and  conserved  by  means  of  (lie  pen- 
but  m  uncivilized  lands,  some  tangible  I'roof 
of  success  m  war  must  be  required.  Iii  this 
head  the  necessary  proof  is  obtained,  for  its 
existence  shows  that  the  owner  has  killed 
some  man  or  other,  and  the  form  or  absence  ' 
of  the  tattoo  is  a  proof  that  the  slain  man 
was  an  enemy  and  not  a  friend. 

The  successful  warriors  are  so  proud  of 
their  heads  that  they  will  often  remove  them 


temporarily  from  the    malocca,  and 


place 


feathers,  and  lastly  passes  a  string  through 
the  tongue,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  sus- 
pended to  the  beams  of  the  malocca  or  coun- 
cU-liouse,  where  it  remains  except,  on  foati- 
val  days.    When,  however,  the  chief  ^ives 


them  on  the  fence  which  surrounds  their 
crops,  so  that  the  women,  who  are  working 
in  the  field,  may  be  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
their  relative's  trophies.  Of  late  years, 
either  this  custom  has  fallen  into  abeyance, 
or  the  people  are  unwilling  to  exhibit  their 
trophies  to  a  white  man,  for  Mr.  Bates,  who 
spent  so  much  time  with  them,  never  even 
saw  a  preserved  head,  or  could  hear  of  one 
being  used. 

Like  many  other  natives,  the  Munduruciis 
have  to  pass  through  a  horribly  painful 
ordeal  before  they  can  be  admitted  into  the 
rank  of  men.  There  is  a  strange,  weird- 
like  character  about  the  whole  proceeding. 

The  reader  must  know  that  South  America 
possesses  a  great  number  of  mts,  many  of 
which  sting  most  horribly,  xhere  is.  for 
exaiDple,  the  muniri  ant,  a  great  black  in- 
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scot,  08  largo  as  a  waap  and  with  m  vcnom- 
0118  a  sting.  Tlien  there  is  the  Are  ant, 
whose  bite  Is  just  lllce  a  rodhot  needle  pierc- 
inn;  the  Uesh,  together  with  eiany  others. 
Tiioso  ants  are  made  the  instruments  by 
wiiich  the  courage  of  the  lad  is  tested. 

On  tlio  appointed  day,  the  candidate  for 
maaliood  and  the  privilege  of  a  warrior,  goes 
to  the  council-house,  accompanied  by  his 
friends,  who  n\w'  and  beat  <lrum»  to  encour- 
age him.  The  old  men  then  proceed  to  the 
test.  They  take  two  bamboo  tubes,  closed 
nt  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  and  place 


in  each  tul)e  or  "  glove  "  a  number  of  the 
fiercest  ants  of  the  country.  Into  these 
lubes  the  wretched  lad  thrusts  his  arms,  and 
lias  them  tied,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  oft'. 
The  drummers  and  singers  then  strike  up, 
and  the  ciindidato  joins  in  the  song. 

Accompanied  bv  the  band  and  his  friends, 
he  is  taken  rouiKl  the  village,  and  made  to 
execute  a  dance  and  a  song  m  front  of  every 
house,  the  least  symptom  of  suttering  being 
fatal  to  his  admission  among  tlie  men.  In 
spite  of  the  agony  which  he  endures  — an 
ngony  wliich  increases  continually  as  the 
venom  from  the  stings  circulates  through 
his  frame  —  the  lad  sings  and  dances  as  if  he 
were  doing  so  from  sheer  joy,  and  so  makes 
the  round  of  the  villas.  At  last  he  comes 
in  front  of  the  chiefs  tent,  where  he  sings 
his  song  for  the  last  time,  and  is  admitted 
hy  acclamation  to  bo  a  man.  His  friends 
crowd  round  to  ofter  their  congratulations, 
but  ho  daslies  through  them  all,  tears  off  the 
gloves  of  torture,  and  plunges  into  the  near- 
est stream,  to  cool  his  throbbing  arms. 

This  fearful  test  of  manhood,  called  "  The 
glove  dance,"  is  represented  on  page  1218. 

The  Mundurucus  seem  to  bo  an  intelli- 
gent race  of  savages,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Mr.  Bates's  account  of  the  interest  which 
they  displayed  in  a  book  of  illustrations. 

"  To  amuse  the  Tushaiia,  I  fetched  fiom 
the  canoe  the  two  volumes  of  Knight's '  Pic- 
torial Museum  of  Animated  Nature.'  The 
engravings  finite  took  his  fancy,  and  he 
called  his  wives,  of  whom,  as  I  afterward 
heard  from  Aracu,  he  had  three  or  four,  to 
look  at  them  :  one  of  them  was  a  handsome 
girl,  decorated  with  necklace  and  bracelets 
of  blue  beads.  In  a  short  time  others  left 
their  work,  and  I  then  had  a  crowd  of 
women  and  children  around  me,  who  all 
displayed  unusual  curiosity  for  Indians. 

"  It  was  no  light  task  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  the  illustrations,  but  they  would 
not  allow  me  to  miss  a  page,  making  me 
turn  back  when  I  tried  to  skip.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  elephants,  camels,  orang-outangs, 
find  tigers  seemed  most  to  astonish  them, 
but  they  were  interested  in  almost  every- 
tlung,  down  even  to  the  shells  and  insects. 
They  recognized  the  portraits  of  the  most 
striking  birds  and  mammals  which  are  found 
in  their  own  country  :  the  iagnar,  howHncr 
monkey,  parrots,  trogons,  and  toucans.       ° 


"The  elephant  was  settled  to  be  a  large  kind 
of  tapir;  but  they  made  but  few  remarks,  and 

those  iu  the  Mundurucil  language,  of  which 
understood  only  two  or  three  words.  Their 
way  of  exi)ro8sing  surprise  was  a  clicking 
sound  made  witli  the  teeth,  similar  to  the 
one  we  ourselves  use,  or  a  subdued  excla- 
mation, Ilml  I-lin! 

"  Uetbre  I  llnislied,  from  fifty  to  sixty  had 
assembled  ;  there  was  no  pushing,  or  rude- 
ness, the  grown-up  women  letting  the  young 
girls  and  children  stand  before  tnem,  and  all 
behaved  in  tlie  most  quiet  and  orderly  man- 
ner possible." 

Like  other  savage  tribes  the  Mundurucus 
jdace  great  faith  in  their  medicine  men,  or 
"  pajes,"  as  they  are  termed.  These  men 
are  supposed  to  exercise  a  power  over  evil 
spirits,  especially  those  which  cause  sick- 
ness, and  which  take  the  visible  form  of  a 
worm  or  some  srcli  creature. 

When  a  Munuurucii  is  ill,  he  sends  for 
the  paje,  who  goes  through  the  gesticula- 
tions common  to  all  the  tribe  of  medicine 
men,  until  he  has  fixed  upon  some  spot 
wherein  the  evil  spirit  has  located  itself. 
He  then  makes  a  huge  cigar,  by  wrapping 
tobacco  in  folds  of  tanari,  t.  e.  the  inner  barK 
of  a  tree,  which  is  separated  into  layers  and 
then  beaten  out  like  the  bark  cloth  oCJ'oly- 
nesia.  Several  trees,  especially  the  monkey- 
root  tree  {Lerjjthis  ollaria),  furnish  the  tan- 
ari, the  best  being  able  to  furnish  a  hundred 
layers  from  one  piece  of  bark. 

The  smoke  from  the  cigar  is  blown  for 
some  time  upon  the  seat  of  the  malady, 
and  after  a  while  the  paje  applies  his  lips  to 
the  spot,  and  sucks  violently,  producing  out 
of  hiji^njouth  the  worm  whicn  harB  done  the 
mischicT*'  On  one  occasion,  when  a  paje  had 
operated  on  a  child  for  a  headache,  a  white 
man  contrived  to  get  possession  of  the 
"  worm,"  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
but  a  long  white  air-root  of  some  plant. 

These  people  have,  however,  some  genu- 
ine medicines..  In  the  first  place,  they  know 
the  use  of  sarsapainlia  root,  and  gather  it  in 
large  quantities  for  the  market.  The  root, 
or  rather  the  rhizome,  of  a  species  of  Smilax 
is  the  well-known  sarsaparilla  of  commerce. 
The  natives  collect  it  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  roots  can  be  easily  torn 
out  of  the  wet  earth.  After  washing  the 
roots  carefully,  the  gatherers  store  them 
under  shelter  until  they  are  quite  dry,  and 
then  make  them  up  into  bundles  of  uniform 
size,  for  the  convenience  of  packing.  These 
bundles  are  rather  more  than  three  feet  in 
length,  and  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  tied  up  very  tightly  with  the  sipo, 
a  kind  of  creeper,  and  sold  to  the  traders. 

Another  medicine  known  to  them  is  the 
guarana.  It  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  a 
climbiBg  plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Paul- 
linia.  The  seeds  are  roasted  in  their  en- 
velooes.  and  then  taken  out  and  *^onndf  d 
between  two  stones.    The  powder  is  mixed 
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with  wntor  so  n«  to  form  ft  stiff  paste,  which 
IS  moiildiid  into  squares  and  left  to  dry. 
When  UMcd,  the  vegotablo  brick  is  scraped 
into  v/iitor,  iihout  a  teaApoonful  going  t«»  tfm 
pint,  and  tlie  nuidicine  is  complete.  It  htui 
a  stimulating  effect  on  the  system.  Liito 
strong  tea,  it  repels  sleep,  but  is  so  valuable 
•  in  the  intermittent  fever  of  the  country  that 
in  the  JJnizilian  settlements  it  obtains  a  very 
higl;  price. 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  medi- 
cine, which,  tliou'gh  not  used  by  the  pure 
Mundurucil  tribe,  is  in  great  favor  with  the 
Cuparis,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  same  nation. 
This  is  a  sort  of  snuff,  called  paricd,  which 
is  prepared  and  used  after  the  following 
manner.  The  seeds  of  a  species  of  ingd  (a 
plant  belonging  to  the  Leguminous  Order) 
are  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded  in  wooden 
mortars,  and  the  dust  put  into  bamboo  tubes. 
When  the  people  determine  to  have  a 
bout  of  snutr  taking,  they  assemble  together 
and  drink  various  fermented  liquors  until 
they  are  half  intoxicated.  They  then  sepa- 
rate into  pairs,  each  liaving  a  hollow  reed 
tilled  with  the  paricd  snuff.  After  dancing 
about  for  some  time,  tlioy  blow  the  snuff 
into  the  nostrils  of  their  partners  so  as  to 
make  it  produce  its  ftill  effect. 

Tlie  action  of  the  paricd  is  very  singular. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  violent,  that  the  taker 
drops  on  the  ground  as  if  shot,  and  lies  in- 
sensible for  some  time.  On  those  who  are 
more  used  to  it  the  effect  is  different.  It 
causes  for  a  time  the  highest  excitement, 
driving  off  the  heaviness  of  intoxication, 
and  imparting  a  lightness  and  exhilaration  of 
spirits,  causing  the  taker  to  dance  and  sing 
as  if  mad,  which  indeed  lie  is  for  a  time. 
The  effect  soon  subsides,  and  the  men  drink 
themselves  anew  into  intoxication. 

The  Muras,  a  quarrelsome  and    sava'^e 
tribe,  with  whom  the  Mundurucus  are  at 

!)erpetual  feud,  are  the  most  confirmed  par- 
ed takers.  The  Mauhes,  a  neighboring 
tribe,  use  it  as  a  means  of  repelling  ague  in 
the  months  between  the  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons, when  miasma  always  abounds. 

They  keep  the  powder  in  the  state  of 
dried  paste,  and  wlien  they  wish  to  use  it, 
scrape  it  into  a  flat  shell,  spreading  it  very 
carefully  with  a  little  brush  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  great  ant-eater.  Tliey  then  pro- 
duce the  snuff-taking  apparatus.  This  is 
made  of  two  eagle  quills  tied  side  by  side 
for  part  of  their  length,  and  diverging  at 
one  end  to  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
that  the  extremeties  will  go  easily  into  the 
possessor's  nostrils.  The  shape  of  the  instru- 
ment is  very  much  like  that  of  the  letter  Y. 
Inserting  the  diverging  ends  into  his  nos- 
trils, the  Mauhe  places  the  other  end  on  the 
powder,  and  draws  it  through  the  quills,  the 
end  travelling  over  the  shell  until  every 
particle  of  the  powder  has  been  taken. 
Sometimes  the  snuff  taker  employs,  instead 
of  the  quills,  the  bone  of  a  "lover's  leg. 


This  instrument,  however,  is  very  rare,  and 
cannot  easily  bo  procured,  tlie  posseswr 
esteeming  it  to  bo  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
propertv.  .it  is  remarkable  that  the  paiidi 
umfer  different  names,  is  uaed  in  places  li 
thousand  miles  apart. 

The  cookery  of  the  Mundurucus  is  very 
simple.  They  make  cassava  bread  and  U\]i 
ioca,  after  a  fashion  wliich  will  be  presently 
described,  and  feed  on  yams,  plantains,  anil 
similar  vegetables.  Animal  food  irt  obtained 
by  hunting,  and  chiefly  consists  of  the  mon- 
keys with  wliich  the  South  American  foresU 
abound.  When  a  monkey  is  to  bo  eaten 
it  is  cooked  in  one  of  two  ways.  Should 
there  be  time,  a  large  flre  is  inade  and  al- 
lowed to  burn  nearly  down,  so  that  there  la 
little  or  no  smoke.  Over  tlie  red  embers  a 
number  of  green  sticks  are  laid  parallel  to 
each  other,  just  like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron, 
and  on  these  bars  the  monkey  is  placed  just 
as  it  is  killed,  the  skin  never  being  removed, 
and  the  interior  seldom  cleaned. 

There  is  even  a  simpler  plan  than  this, 
which  is  employed  when  the  Mundurueii 
has  no  time  to  build  a  large  fire.  He  makes 
up  as  large  a  fire  as  he  can  manage,  impales 
the  monkey  on  a  stick  sharpened  at  each  end, 
and  fixes  tno  stick  diagonally  in  the  ground, 
so  that  the  body  of  the  monkey  hangs  over 
the  fire,  just  as  a  soldier  cooks  or  rather 
burns  his  rations  by  impaling  the  i)iece  of 
meat  on  his  ramrod.  Very  little  cooking  is 
required  by  these  people,  who  arc  content 
if  the  skin  is  well  calcined  and  the  flesh  not 
quite  raw. 

The  Mundurucu  can  also  procure  fruits 
that  are  capable  of  praservation,  so  that  he 
need  be  in  no  fear  as  to  suffering  from  lack 
of  provisions.  The  chief  fruits  are  the 
"nuts  "  of  the  Lcc^tliis  and  the  Bertlioletia. 
The  fruit  of  the  former  tree  is  popularly 
known  as  "  monkey-cup,"  because  tlie  hard 
envelope  which  encloses  the  seeds  has  a 
movable  lid,  that  falls  off  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  enables  the  monkeys  to  draw  the 
seeds  out  of  their  case. 

The  fruit  of  the  Bertholetia  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Brazil  nut.  A  number  of 
these  nuts  are  enclosed  within  a  very  thick 
and  hard  pericai-p,  which  has  no  lid,  though 
there  is  a  little  hole  at  the  top  through  which 
the  seeds  can  be  seen.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  it  falls  to  the  ground  with  such  force 
that  if  it  were  to  strike  a  man  on  the  head 
it  would  instantly  kill  him.  One  of  these 
fruitsin  my  collection  measures  exactly  a 
foot  in  circumference,  and,  though  very 
dry,  weighs  nine  ounces.  The  reader  maj 
imagine  the  force  with  which  such  a  fruit 
would  fall  from  the  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  so. 

To  guard  themselves  against  accidents, 
the  Munduruciis  always  wear  thick  wooden 
caps  when  they  go  after  the  Brazil  nuts,  and 
are  careful  to  walk  very  upright,  so  as  not  to 
be  struck  on  the  back  oi-  the  uupo  of  the  aeck. 
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It  is  evident  that  tho  innumerable  tribes 
wliieh  inhabit  the  neigliborhood  of  tlie 
great  Amazon  River  are  members  of  the 
same  family,  differing  more  in  language 
tiiau  in  appearance  or  habits.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  families  when  they  become  largo 
should  separate  themselves,  and  so  become 
founders  of  fresh  tribes,  which  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country,  settling  down  in 
tiiose  spots  which  suit  them  best.  They 
retain  the  general  character  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  but,  owing  to  the  total 
want  of  a  literature,  their  language  is  con- 
tinually changing. 

This  alteration  in  their  language  is  also 
due  to  the  native  fondness  for  inverting 
words  and  sentences  during  their  conversa- 
tion with  each  other,  a  custom  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  punning  among 
ourselves.  When  these  inverted  words  hap- 
pen to  please  tho  people's  fancy,  they  are 
retained  in  the  language,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  after  a  family  nas  separated  itself 
from  the  parent  tribe  tho  two  dialects  will 
have  receded  so  far  from  each  other  that  the 
people  can  hai-dly  understand  each  other. 

To  the  philologist  this  fluctuation  of  lan- 
guage would  be  exceedingly  interesting,  but, 
as  we  are  concerned  with  manners  and  cus- 
toms rather  than  with  language,  we  will 
gass  northward  and  eastward  to  Guiana. 
oil'  K.  Schoinburgk  mentions  a  fact  which  is  j  ingenious  tribe. 
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a  singular  corroboration  of  tho  rapidity  with 
which  language  changes  among  these  tribes. 
There  was  a  parrot  living  in  1800,  which 
spoke  well,  but  many  of  whoso  words  could 
not  be  understood,  because  it  spoke  the  lan- 
'guage  of  the  Atures,  a  tribe  which  had 
passed  entirely  out  of  recollection  after  it 
had  been  mastered  by  the  warlike  Caribs. 

This  comparatively  small  country  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  ethnologists,  hi  conse- 
quence of  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
natives  have  guarded  tlieir  individuality. 
Evidently  sprung  from  one  source,  they 
have  settled  down  in  diftbient  districts 
and,  though  alike  in  color  and  general  con- 
formation, are  as  widely  different  in  lan- 
guage, and  often  in  manners,  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  separate  quarters  of  the  world. 

Five  principal  nations  inhabit  Guiana, 
and  are  subdivided  into  a  vast  number  of 
small  tribes.  These  are  the  Macoushies, 
the  Arawftks,  the  Accawaios,  the  Caribs, 
and  the  Waraus.  The  two  first  of  these 
will  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the 
tribes  in  Guiana,  though  the  others  will  be 
mentioned  in  cases  where  they  present  any 
marks  of  difference. 

Taking  broadly  the  chief  points  of  distinc- 
tion between  these  tribes,  we  may  simply 
define  them  as  follows. 

The  Macoushies  are  the  largest  and  most 
"ley  excel  iu  the  manu- 
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facture  of  the  terrible  wourali  poison,  which 
they  exchange  for  canoes  and  other  necessa- 
ries from  other  tribes.  They  also  make  the 
best  blow  guns.  Their  huts  are  closed,  and 
conical  like  sugar  loaves.  Their  number  is 
somewhere  about  three  thousand. 

The  Arawaks  are  rather  taller  than,  the 
Macoushios,  being,  on  an  average,  five  feet 
six  indies  in  height.  Their  faces  are  marked 
with  the  tattoo,  and,  as  they  arc  much 
brought  into  contact  with  white  men,  they 
ap))roach  civilization  nearer  than  do  the 
other  tribes. 

Tlie  Acca>vaios  and  Oaribs  wear  no  cloth- 
ing except  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  The 
former  are  distinguished  by  a  wooden  orna- 
ment in  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  the 
latter  by  wearing  ornaments  in  the  under 
lip,  and  by  a  lump  of  annatto  fastened  to  the 
hair  of  the  forehead.  The  AVaraus  are  darker 
than  the  others,  and  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  canoe  makers  in  Guiana.  Some  of 
their  vessels  will  carry  ninety  or  a  hundred 
men,  and  they  sell  these  canoes  to  the  Ma- 
coushies  for  the  excellent  wourali  poison  for 
"n^-hich  that  tribe  is  celebrated. 


Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate, 
all  these  tribes  have  many  customs  in  com- 
mon. The  climate  is  a  very  remarkable 
one,  being  exceedingly  hot  and  exceedingly 
wet.  The  heat  is  owing  to  the  geograi)hical 
position  of  Guiana,  which  is  close  to  the 
equator,  and  the  wet  is  due  to  the  trade 
winds  and  the  configuration  of  the-  country. 

•  Blowing  across  the  Atlantic  they  absorli  a 
vast  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  ocean, 
and  discharge  the  greater  portion  of  it  be- 
fore they  can  reach  any  distance  inland,  the 
moisture  being  condensed  b/  the  secondat-y 
mountain  chains,  which  are  from  hve  to  seven 
thousand  feet  in  height. 

In  consequence  of  this  perpetual  heat  act- 
ing on  perpetual  moisture,  vegetation  flour- 
ishes with  a  luxuriousness  scarcely  to  be 
seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  so 
completely  is  the  ground  covered  with  tree 
and  bush,  tliat  many  trees  are  unable  to  find 
a  habitation  upon  the  ground,  and  are  forced 
to  live  upon  each  other.  Thus,  upon  a  lofty 
mora  tree  a  fig  tree  will  grow,  and  upon  the 
fig  an  enormous  creeper  will  fasten  itself,  its 
long  shoots  dangling  loosely  from  the  enor- 

,  mous  height  i,t  which  they  grow,  or  drooping 
in  graceful  and  tlowcr-clad  festoons  from  one 
tree  to  another.  Such  a  forest  as  this  is  often 
ankle-deep  in  water  for  miles  together,  and 
the  vegetation  is  .10  thick  that  the  only  way 
of  passing  through  the  tangled  mass  of  vege- 
tation is  to  cut  a  path  with  the  axe.  And 
even  then,  ufter  a  week  or  two  has  elapsed, 
the  padi  will  have  vanished,  so  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  vegetable  life. 

It  follows  from  this  description  that  the 
animals  which  inhabit  Guiana  must  be 
chiefly  of  two  kinds,  those  which  inhabit  the 
trees  and  those  which  live  la  the  water. 


Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  country  is 
tenanted  by  a  great  variety  of  the  monkey 
tribe,  that  the  arboreal  puma  and  jaguar 
take  the  place  of  the  terrestrial  lion  and 
tiger,  and  that  the  aquatic  capybara  and 
tapir  flourish  where  beasts  of  equal  size 
would  perish  if  they  had  to  live  on  the  land. 
Birds  of  the  most  lovely  plumage  abound  in 
Guiana,  which  is  also  a  very  paradise  of  in- 
sects. 

It  is  evident  that  any  human  beings  thai 
live  in  such  a  country  as  this  must  have 
many  characteristics  in  common.  Tliey 
need  no  clothes,  no  houses,  and  tlie  woods 
supply  them  with  food  without  the  trouble 
of  cultivation,  so  that  their  chief  incentives 
to  labor  arc  taken  away.  Consequently,  they 
may  be  called  an  idle  "people,  though  the  in- 
dolence  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  Tbny 
will  work  as  long  as  there  is  a  necessity  for 
it;  but,  as  a  man  can  support  existence  with- 
out doing  a  real  day's  work  in  his  life,  it  is 
evident  that  the  necessity  for  work  does  not 
often  arise. 

One  habit  which  they  have  in  common  is 
that  of  sleeping  in  the  liammock.  This  arti- 
cle is  made  by  the  natives  from  various 
vegetable  fibres,  and  is  woven  in  dift'ercut 
ways,  according  to  the  character  of  the  tribe 
which  makes  it.  Some  of  these  are  made 
s'imply  by  laying  a  number  of  strings  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  knotting  others  across  at 
right  angles;  but  the  best  have  no  knots  at 
all,  the  strings  interlacing  with  each  other 
diagonally,  so  as  to  yield  111  every  direction 
to  the  body  of  the  occupier.  When  a  native 
hcis  made  a  particularly  fine  siL-elmen,  he 
adorns  it  with  feathers,  and  other  brilliantly 
colored  objects. 

These  hammocks  are  of  various  sizes,  some 
being  small  and  used  for  children,  and  others 
large  enough  to  contain  an  entire  family. 
The  specimen  in  my  collection  will  hold  two 
Guianan  natives,  but  not  two  Englishmen. 
It  is  rather  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
and  six  feet  in  width. 

The  hammock  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  native.  It  is  so  light  that  he 
can  roll  it  up  and  tie  it  round  his  body,  so  as 
to  carry  it  on  a  journey;  so  slight  in  texture 
as  to  keep  him  cool  when  lying  in  it;  and  so 
yielding  in  its  structure  that  the  bare  cords 
do  not  hurt  his  naked  skin.  On  a  journey 
he  always  carries  his  hammock  with  him, 
and  if  he  wants  to  rest,  he  does  not  sit  down, 
but  slings  the  hammock  between  two  trees 
and  lies  in  it.  Several  purposes  are  fulfilled 
by  this  arrangement.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ground  is  usually  wet,  so  that  the  man  is 
kept  dry  in  the  hammock;  in  the  next  place, 
he  is  safe  from  the  snakes  and  other  im- 
pleasant  reptiles  that  swarm  in  the  forests; 
and  lastly,  he  would  always  rather  lie  down 
than  sit. 

Another  point  which  they  have  in  coni- 
I  mon  is  the  mode  in  which  they  destroy  the 
i  animals  on  wliiuU  they  live.  The  reader  will 
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beWe  the  accideKhS VusS'l.ySe'SIf 

called  oumhanSsanm'rah     Th.  P'''"".''*,' 
portion  of  th«hl«,^".?rr:,..^'»«  essential 


remember  that  the  density  of  the  j uncle  is 
so  great,  tha  if  an  animal  were  abiraler  ? 
was  vv'ounded,  to  run  for  a  hundred  yards  or 
so,  or  a  bird  to  fly  the  same  distance  JtwouW 
be  lost  m  the  bush  without  the  chance  of  re- 

^=ful'hJ^te7mustVl°:i^^o';„*^  called-"o;;;aira;i  sZoural/    S'c  ^s 

of  destroying  motion,  KoT  il^  Tmo^t  in!  1^'"^ '  ^""^  '^'"^^  ^"'^  ^s  the  ourah  This 
s  aiitaneously,  and  this  he  finds  in  the  LrH.  L^J^"''^^':  ,  ''"'^  (^randinaria  SchoX 
blewourah  poison,  which  has  Ihn  ofv«^f^P        ^*"^'   which,  as  far    as   -:~  Vn"wn   r,^? 


i.^v.o>...i,j,    „e  aescriDed.  and  nt 
Ipresent  i   is  sufficient  to  say  that  nearrv  aU 
Ithc  missiles  used  by  the  Guia.mn  aboSfnes 
Iwhe tier  propelled  by  the  bow   or  by  the 
jbreatli,  are  armed  with  this  poison.      ^ 

We  will  first  take  those  missiles  which  are 
|ropelled  by  the  breath,  and  e.-am  le  1  o 
Inslrument  through  which  they  "4  sent 
>  prmciple  this  is  exactly  like  tlu-  smnpitan 

;  Of  this  singular  weai)on  there  are  several 
lanefles,  the   two  principal  of  which  arc 
I  own  over  the  title  "Bl!,,v  guns"  on  thl 
J225th  pnge,  both  being  taken  from  "nee 
linens  in  mv  nossossinn     r»„n.„  '•  .,  PP.*;*^ 


ih-.r     ■   .  "''"'  '^^^  wuiiout  a  knot     Frni.i 

;7  large  Imct  „f  cmmi,-,  soul  m»a„fS°,',u;', '"l'' ''"■''• '''«  '■~'l  '»    "Sd 

reed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  fh.  n-fi  ^'•^"''<'»^ 
and  fixing  il  in  its  SVi^'ltt^'^i 
already  men   onprl.     ^M.ic  ,.,„,.  .-„  .,,  ''H'5  "  '^^ 


ind  improved  form. 

It  is  made  of  two  separate  pieces  of  wood 
ac  1  of  which  is  cut  a  semik-cular  groove 

acu  otiiei    they  form  a  loa<r   wondpi.  .•r^,I 

nnls  bv"w,v  .?•;  "?"'•?■••  *^^*''  «f  '-"dent 
iiimais  Dy  wa^  of  tools,  it  may  be  seen  tli-it 

r'?""reT''^!e""r  ""'¥?  i'-Se'Sts 

n'l  bound  by  means  of  long,  flat  std,  s  of 
1.  .ra  wood  wound  spiralb^'-round  tl  e'm. 

0  the  lower  end  of  the  weapon  is  fas- 
'"'1  a    arge  mouthpiece,  witl    a  am  en 

Noyvhich  is  considered  complete     iS 

r::""'"f  exceedingly  heavy,  and  n.quires 

^  t eat 'S^  '"'•'"  ''^•^.^"•^^^  arm  to'  li"  d 
leaij.    ihe  specimen   n  my  collection 

ndior)  ^^  '  ,''"1'^^'"'  ''^"'1  more  eaiily 
K  0  r l'"'''n  ^J  ""^  "^"vcs  of  niany 
CS'f.^i'v"'-?^  "J,f  1  by  the  Macoust"^ 

-^*'*x  1  tit:  in'xr  i^M.'. : ... 


|iwn'^'H;o''leli  ^If  «P^'cimen  which 
I     m  on  tiio  left  of  tlie  zarabatana  was 

68 


« .i.cn  .c™„e,i  .i„,^rg;Sp  jj:, ,  ss? 

and  prevents  tlio  end  of  tlie  weanon  tVom 
being  injured  by  accidental  blows^agaii.st^ 
tree  or  the  ground.    This  iciun.!:  o^  i       . 

.1  more  certain  aim,  he  adds  a  sincularlv  n 
genious  back-sight.     Takino-o  I,  £  Iri 
nianni  wax,  he  presses  it  fn      .  ^,?^''"r«- 
about  eighteen  incL's'yom'.e  mol  linff 
and  by  means  of  the  wax  fixes  u,?on  thftube 

St"'^::'^  •^^"''  ^vbiciiVrms  tirj  fore! 
tion  of  Mwfh  i"'-' A"  '^"'•'^'•^"'  representa- 
\d!i:^;''^t^'^}^^^  «f-"'^  teeth  of 
fi>A!^"""i       ,   V ''-^^.v/'rycf a  uicoiuhi)  fixed  in 

4  18  a  section  taken  through  the  middle  o{ 


■y 
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the  back-sight,  so  as  to  show  the  way  m 
which  the  teeth  project  from  tlie  shaft.  Fig. 
6  is  a  front  view  of  the  butt,  showing  the 
way  in  which  the  ourah  reed  is  enclosed 
within  the  samourah  palm. 

Such  a  weapon  as  this  is  exceedingly  light 
and  easy  to  handle,  presenting  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  zarabatana. 
The  weight  of  the  one  in  my  collection  barely 
exceeds  a  pound  and  a  half,  although  it  is 
eleven  feet  in  length.  It  is  held  in  rather  a 
curious  manner.  The  left  hand  is  turned 
with  the  palm  upward,  and  the  elbow  against 
the  hip.  The  hand  then  grasps  the  blow  gun 
within  a  hands-breadth  of  the  mouthpiece, 
and  the  rig!it  hand  seizes  it,  palm  downward, 
in  the  space  left  by  the  other  hand.  In  fact, 
this  mode  of  holding  the  weapon  is  exactly 
similar  in  principle  to  that  which  is  employed 
by  riflemen.  The  blowpipe  is  then  raised, 
not  by  the  arms,  but  by  bending  back  the 
body;  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  now  steady 
it  can  be  held  for  a  lengthened  time  —  a 
steadiness  which  can  never  be  gained  if  it  be 
held  by  stretching  out  the  right  arm  and 
grasping  it  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth. 

The  natives  arc  most  careful  respecting 
the  straightness  of  their  blow  guns,  and 
never  allow  them  to  lean  against  anything 
lest  they  should  be  warped.  Wlien  they  go 
hunting,  they  carry  tlie  blow  gun  upright, 
like  a  soldier, "  shouldering  arms,"  and  when 
they  return  to  their  huts,  they  suspend  the 
weapon  by  a  loop  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Watertoh  repeatedly  draws  attention  to 
this  point  in  his  "  Wanderings,"  and  when 
he  presented  me  with  the  pucuna  which 
he  brought  from  Guiana,  the  gift  was  ac- 
companied by  a  condition  that  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lean  against  a  wall,  but 
should  be  either  laid  on  the  ground  or  sus- 
pended by  its  loop. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrows  which  are 
propelled  through  the  pucuna.  They  very 
much  resemble  in  shape  and  size  those 
which  are  employed  by  the  Dyaks,  but,  in- 
stead of  being  made  to  fit  the  bore  of  the 
pucuna  by  a  piece  of  pith  or  soft  wood  at 
the  butt^,  a  small  quantity  of  wild  cotton, 
taken  from  the  Bomhax  ceiba,  is  wound 
upon  it,  and  fastened  with  a  fibre  of  silk 
grass.  Cultivated  cotton  is  too  heavy  to 
serve  the  purpose,  and  nothing  answers  so 
well  as  the  yellow,  stout-fibred  cotton  of 'the 
Bombax.  very  great  art  is  required  in  put- 
ting on  the  cotton  properly.  It  must  exactly 
fit  the  bore,  be  perfectly  regular,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  tha  accuracy  of  the  flight,  and  must 
taper  gradually  iu  front,  so  as  to  offer  the 
least  possible  resistance  to  the  air.  See  il- 
lustration No.  1,  on  the  next  page. 

Tlie  shaft  of  the  arrov,  is  made  of  the  leaf 
ribs  of  tlie  coucourito  palm,  a  species  of 
areca.  It  is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  no 
Ihickof  tluiii  a  cfow  quill,  tiiiu  at  one  end  is 
brought  to  a  point  as  sharp  as  a  needle  by 


scraping  it  between  the  teeth  of  the  piral 
fish  (Serrasalmus  piraya).  The  teeth  of  this 
fish  are  flat,  pointed,  and  double-edged,  much 
like  those  of  the  shark— and,  indeed,  the 
pirai  is  a  veritable  fresh-water  shark,  biting 
whole  mouthfuls  from  the  bodies  of  animals 
that  enter  the  water,  and  even  attacking  the 
alligator  itself — and  when  the  arrow  is 
drawn  between  them,  delicate  shavings 
are  taken  off,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the 
double  knife-snarpeners  of  the  present  day, 
One  half  of  a  pirai  jaw  is  always  suspended 
to  the  quiver  of  a  Macoushie. 

Of  the  poison  with  which  the  arrow  is 
armed  we  will  presently  treat:  we  are  now 
only  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  the 
weapon.  In  order  to  save  space,  the  cotton 
is  not  put  upon  the  arrows  until  just  before 
they  are  wanted,  six  or  seven  finished  ar- 
rows being  left  in  the  quiver  for  immediate 
use,  and  the  rest  tied  in  a  bundle  until 
needed.  The  formation  of  this  bundle  is 
singularly  ingenious,  the  native  being  able 
to  remove  any  of  the  arrows  without  uuty- 
ing  it,  and  to  add  as  many  as  he  likes  with- 
out disturbing  those  which  already  ai-e  tied 
together. 

The  native  takes  a  rod  of  hard  wood,  a  lit- 
tle longer  than  the  arrows,  and  at  one  end 
he  fixes  a  little  wheel,  rather  more  than  two 
inches  in  diameter.  At  two  inches  from  the 
wheel,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  end 
of  the  rod,  two  holes  are  bored,  through 
each  of  which  are  passed  two  strings  made 
of  cotton.  When  the  man  wishes  to  tie  up 
a  number  of  arrows,  he  lays  them  succes- 
sively between  the  strings,  which  he  twists 
between  each  arrow.  When  the  last  arrow 
is  laid  in  its  place,  the  whole  are  kept  firm 
by  a  couple  of  sliding  knots,  which  can  be 
slipped  along  thc.strings. 

Illustration  Ko.  7  on  the  following  page, 
will  explain  the  method  of  stringing  the  ar- 
rows better  than  can  be  done  by  words 
alone.  Two  of  the  arrows  are  shown  as 
prepared  for  use,  the  cotton  being  on  their 
butts  and  the  poison  on  their  tips.  A.num- 
ber  more  are  shown  as  they  appear  on  the 
double  strings,  poisoned,  but  without  the 
cotton.  A  hunter  will  sometimes  have  as 
many  as  five  hundred  arrows  at  once  upon  a 
string. 

In  order  to  keep  the  weapons  compact,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  slipped  into  the 
quiver,  they  are  rolled  round  the  little  rod, 
and  bound  firmly  together  in  a  cylindrical 
form,  tlie  poisoned  points  being  directed  to 
the  wheel,  of  which  the  reader  will  now  see 
the  use.  It  serves  as  a^  sort  of  shield  to  the| 
hand,  so  that  when  the  hunter  wishes  to  take 
the  arrows  out  of  the  quiver,  he  can  do  80| 
without  the  least  danger;  and  when  he  de-" 
sires  to  remove  some  arrows  to  be  mounts 
with  cotton,  he  can  push  them  through  th 
spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  take  them  out  witli 
out  having  to  untie  tlie  bundle.  See  Ul"' 
tration  No.  6. 
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(1).  BLOW  GU\  (2.)  VyiXfJKO 
AKIJOW.S.  AKROW. 

(Soc  page  1224.)  (.-fee  pngo  var.) 


(4.)  QUIVER   AND 
SHARPKNKK. 

i.Si'P  pajfc  1227.) 


(«.)  AinjOWS  liOUND 

STICK. 

(See  page  1224.) 


'5.)  BU)W  GUNS. 
(See  pnge  1223.) 


(7.)    ARROWS    STRUNG. 
(See  pnge  li>2'l.) 
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THE  PUCUNA. 


When  properly  made  and  mounted,  these 
arrows   can    be  propelled  with  wonderful 
force.    I  have  sent  one  for  a  distance  of  a 
huudred  y^rd8,  and  the  natives  can  propel 
them  to  a  still  greater  distance.    There  is  a 
certain  art  m  using  the  pucuna,  the  arrow 
not  being  urged  by  a  lengthened  breath,  but 
by  collecting  all  the  air  that  the  lungs  will 
hold,  and  giving  a  short  expiration,  as  if  the 
object  were  to  empty  the  lungs  at  one  puff. 
The  force  comes  entirely  from  the  lun^s  the 
cheeks  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Vhen 
an  arrow  is  rightly  propelled,  it  flies  from 
the  tube  With  a  slight  pop,  like  that  which  is 
produced  by  quickly  cfrawing  the  cork  of  a 
small  bottle.    It  is  quite  invisible  for  some 
little  time,  so  rapid  is  the  motion;  and  even 
when  htted  with  white  instead  of  yellow 
cotton  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  its  course 
Such  an    instrument    as    this  is  slmplv 
invaluable  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted.    It  is  intended  to  be  used  almost 
exclusively  for  killing  birds  and  small  mon- 
keys, both  of  which  creatures  live  on  trees 
Now,  as  the  trees  of  Guiana  run  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  some  of  them  attaining  at  least 
a  hundred  feet    before   they  throw  out  a 
branch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  birds  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  shot-guns.    The  foliage  is 
so  thick  that  it  docs  not  permit  more  than 
one  or  two  shots  to  reach  the  bird,  and  the 
height  is  so  great  that,  even  if  they  did 
strike,  they  would  produce  but  little  effect 
But  the  pucuna  can  throw  an  arrow  hi-rbei" 
than  a  gun  can  propel  a  shot,  and   if'the 
needle-like  point  enters  any  part  of  the  bird 
the  effect  is  fatal. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  the 
pucuna  jiossesses  over  fire-arms.  The  re- 
port of  the  gun  frightens  away  every  bird 
Ti  hm  sound,  whereas  the  pucuna  is  practi- 
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being  made  to  fit  the  bore  by  means  of  cot. 
ton  tied  on  the  butt,  a  flat  piece  of  bark  ia 
twisted  round  the  arrow  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
terminate  m  a  hollow  cone.  A  larger  piece 
ot  the  same  material  is  fixed  along  the  shaft 
of  the  arrow,  and  slightly  twisteS  so  as  to 
cause  It  to  revolve  when  projected  through 
the  air.  The  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  sliglit 
iron  blade  instead  of  being  merely  shafp- 
ened  wood.     (See  illustration  No.  2.)    ffi 


cally  noiseless.    The    slight    "pop''  with 
much  the  arrow  is  expelled  does  not  alarm 
he  birds,  and   an  expert  hunter  can   kill 
twenty  or  thirty  birds  from  one  tree  without 
a  arming  the  others.    The  pucuna  is  partic- 
ularly usci\.l  in   the  chase  of  the  toucan. 
Ihe  feathers  of  this  bird  are  much  used  in 
hemamifiicture  of  the  beautiful  gala  dresses 
I  vliich  tiie  natives  wear  on  grand  occasions, 
land  are  much  prized  by  them.     Now,  the 
I  toucan  has  a  way  of  sitting  on  the  topmost 
boughs  of  the  tallest  tree.^  and  were  it  not 

I  r  the  dead  y  arrow  of  his  pucuna,  the  na- 
|ti\e  could  seldom  obtain  a  specimen 
Immfl  ^f""":  t'^e  arrow  is  put  into  the  blow- 
Igpn.the  hunter  places  it  between  two  of  the 
Ifnmvif^    already  mentioned,  and  turns  it 

I I  mi  !'•"'?",'"'  ^,"-*^'«-  JI«  thus  cuts  it 
I"  rough  ,,ust  above  the  poisoned  portion,  so 
II' to  leave  a  mere  thread  of  wood  attach  n<T 

nS '"  'V  '}^^^-  T'  t'lerefore,  the  bird  or 
K;,r  ^'f''Stt\o  smart,  should  seize 
lie  arrow  and  with 'raw  it,  the  poisoned 
Ihead  snaps  off  and  is  left  in  the  wound! 

in  some  nnrts  of  fho  f.,^,.„l.-,.  „  . 

imms form  of  arrowis  used.  ' Instekd  of 


formof  hollow  base  is  admirably  adapted  for 
Its  purpose,  and  has  been  copied  by  Messrs. 
l^ang  the  well-known  gunmakers  of  Cock- 
spur  btreet,  in  their  blow  gun  darts  for  kill- 
in^small  birds  and  animals  without  noise. 

JNext  comes  the  quiver  in  which  the  ar- 
rows are  kept.  This  is  shown  in  illustration 
No.  4,  on  page  1225.  The  framework  of  the 
quiver  is  made  of  the  ittiritti-reed,  and  the 
bottom  IS  closed  by  a  circular  plate  of  wood, 
in  order  to  keep  the  poisonect  arrows  from 
the  drmp,  wh-  .  would  eftectually  spoil  them, 
tne  Wiiole  of  the  quiver  is  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  kurumanni  wax,  which  is 
presoed  hrmly  into  the  interstices  of  the 
wicker-work,  and  into  the  junction  between 
the  bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  quiver. 

Lest  the  rough  basketwork  should  injure 
the  delicate  arrows,  the  quiver  is  lined  With 
beautifully  made  mat-work,  of  much  finer 
material,  and  quite  smooth  to  the  hand.  The 
cover  IS  made  of  a  piece  of  skin,  sometimes 
w.^r  *'''?''•'  ^"t  mostly  of  the  peccary. 
While  fresh  and  wet  it  is  moulded  over  a 
wooden  block  of  the  proper  size,  just  a"  hat- 
ters mould  their  felt  into  its  form.  The 
hairy  side  is  kept  inward,  and  when  it  is' 
pressed  on  the  top  of  the  quiver,  and  twisted 
with  a  turn  of  the  hand,  it  holds  itself  firmly 
m  Its  place.  When  the  cover  is  on  the 
quiver,  no  water  can  enter,  and  even  if  the 
hunter  were  to  drop  it  into  the  river,  the  ar- 
rows would  be  preserved  quite  dry  in  their 
floating  receptacle. 

Before  the  kurumanni  wax  which  covers 
the  quiver  is  quite  dry,  a  flat  plaited  belt 
niade  of  silk  grass  is  secured  to  it  by  means 
ot  a  long  string,  which  encircles  the  quiver 
several  times.  In  this  cincture  is  also  se- 
cured by  strings  a  coil  of  silk  grass,  from, 
which  can  be  drawn  the  fibres  by  which  the 
cotton  IS  attached  to  the  arrow,  together  with 
the  halt  jaw-bone  of  the  pLi-ai,  with  which 
the  arrows  are  sharpened.  In  my  specimen 
this  jaw-bone  is  two  inches  in  length. 

The  last  article  which  completes  the  equip- 
ment of  the  bird  hunter  is  the  basket  of 
wild  cotton.  This,  as  may  be  seo.r-  j.  om  illus- 
tration No.  3,  has  a  narrow  neck.  ;;ud  bulg- 
ing body;  .so  that  the  cotton  dois  not  fall 
out  of  the  basket,  though  carried  with  *ha 
"l?,*;°'"g,<Jo^v""'ard.  The  quantity  which  it 
will  hold  18  astonishing.  From  one  of  them 
Mr.  Waterton  took  handful  after  handful 
until  a  large  heap  was  on  the  table,  iust  as 
a  conjuror  lakes  vast  quantities  of  leathers 
out  of  an  apparently  empty  hat. 
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The  effect  of  the  poison  is  instantaneous, 
pi'ovided  that  it  bo  of  good  quality  and  Icept 
dry.  Tiiero  are  many  varieties  of  the  wou- 
}-aii,  but  the  best,  which  is  made  by  tlie 
Macoushies,  is  so  powerful  that  one  of  the 
tiny  arrows  brought  by  Mr.  Watcrton  from 
Guiana  killed  a  hedgehog  at  onee,  though 
fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  poison  was 
made.  Death  was  not  instantaneous,  for  the 
animal,  which  was  very  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hind  leg,  breathed  for  some  seconds; 
but  the  hedgehog  was  quite  insensible,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  ha(l  been  pricked  by  the  dart, 
it  allowed  me  to  lay  it  on  its  back,  and 
place  my  finger  on  the  ball  of  its  eye,  with- 
out shrinking. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  in 
England  with  the  wourali  poison,  most  of 
which  have  tended  to  prove  that  its  power 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  a  man  could 
not  be  killed  by  the  small  quantity  that 
could  be  conveyed  into  a  wound  on  the 
point  of  an  arrow.  I  feel  certain,  however, 
that  in  such  cases  either  the  poison  has  not 
been  of  good  quality,  or  that  it  has  been 
carelessly  kept,  and  allowed  to  become 
damp,  in  which  case  it  loses  the  greater 
part  of  its  strength.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
procure_  the  strongest  wourali  poison  from 
the  natives,  who  are  very  unwilling  to  part 
with  it,  and  will  always  try  to  substitute  an 
infer;ov  kind.  The  only  mode  of  procurln;i; 
the  best  ivourali  is  to  do  as  Mr.  "Wa*^  T'  mi 
did,  t.  i!.  i:ve  among  them,  and  induce  (;>  lu 
to  part  with  the  little  wourali-pots  at.  ■  ;  ■ 


which  they  have  i)oisoned  their  own  arrows. 
Moreover,  he  must  imitate  their  examplc^n 
keeping  the  poison  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 
The  natives  are  so  careful  on  this  point  that 
they  frequently  remove  the  covers  of  their 
poison  pots  and  put  them  near  the  fire. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  potency  of 
such  poison  as  this.  Its  eilect  upon  a  hedge-  f 
hog  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  Mr. 
Waterton  tried  it  on  several  animals.  Eor 
example,  he  had  an  Ai  sloth  that  he  wanted 
to  kill  painlessly,  and  without  damaging  the 
skin.  How  he  did  it  is  best  told  in  his  own  | 
words : — 

"  Of  all  animals,  not  even  the  toad  and  I 
the  tortoise  excepted,  this  poor  animal  is 
the  most  tenacious  of  life.  It  exists  long 
after  it  has  received  wounds  which  would 
have  destroyed  any  other  animal,  and  it 
may  be  said,  on  seeing  a  mortally  Avounded 
sloth,  that  life  disputes  with  death  every 
inch  of  flesh  in  its  body. 

'•  The  Ai  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  put 
down  upon  the  floor,  almost  two  feet  from 
the  table.    It  contrived  to  reach  the  leg  of  I 
the  table,  and  fastened  itself  upon  it  as  if  I 
wishful  to  ascend.    But  this  was  its  last  ad- r 
vaiicing  step;  life  was  ebbing  fast,  though 
imperceptibly;  nor  could  this  .singular pro- 
t^nttion  of  nature,  which  has  been  formed 
^f  a  texture  to  resist  death  in  a  thousand  | 
shapes,  make  any  stand  against  the  wourali. 

"First  one  fore-leg  let  go  its  hold,  audi 
dropped  down  motionless  by  its  side;  tliej 
other  gradually  did  the  same.    The  foreM 
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legs  having  now  lost  their  strength,  the 
sloth  slowly  doubled  its  body,  and  placed 
its  head  betwixt  its  hiud-legs,  which  still 
adhered  to  the  table;  but  when  the  poison 
had  affected  these  also,  it  sank  totlie  ground 
but  sank  so  gently  that  you  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  movement  from  an  ordinary 
motion;  and  had  you  been  ignorant  that  it 
was  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  you 
would  never  have  suspected  that  it  was  dy- 
ing. Its  mouth  was  shut,  nor  had  any 
froth  or  saliva  collected  there. 

"There  was  no  subsuUus  tendinum,  nor 
any  visible  alteration  in  its  breathing.  Dur- 
ing the  tenth  minute  from  the  time  it  was 
wounded  it  stirred,  and  that  was  all;  and 
the  minute  after  life's  last  spark  went  out. 
From  the  time  the  poison  began  to  operate 
you  would  have  conjectured  that  sleep  was 
overpowering  it,  and  you  would  have  ex- 
claimed — 


T.  ,  .     ..    ,..        .        ,    .,      'Prpssitquejacentem 
Dulcis et  alta  quies,  placidieque  siiniUima  morti.'" 

The  reader  will  see  that  this  account 
agrees  exactly  with  my  own  experiment. 
In  neither  case  was  death  instantaneous, 
but  in  both  cases  the  power  or  wish  to  move 
seemed  to  be  immediately  taken  from  the 
animal,  though  wounded  in  a  limb  and  not 
in  a  mortal  spot 

Of  course  the  quantity  of  poison  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The 
tales  that  are  told  of  a  mere  scratch  pro- 
ducing death  are  manifest  exaggerations. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  in  Guiana  no 
very  large  animals  are  found,  the  tapir  and 
tlie  jaguar  being  the  largest  of  the  mam- 
malia. For  tli«  purpose  of  killing  these,  or 
going  to  battle  where  man  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  natives  employ  a  very  different 
weapon,  and  use  a  bow  and  arrow  of  rather 
peculiar  construction. 

They  are  extremely  long,  some  of  them 
being  six  feet  in  total  length.  The  shaft  is 
made  of  a  cylindrical,  hollow,  and  very 
strong  reed  (Gt/necium.  saccharimmi)  which 
runs  to  some  length  without  a  knot  or  joint. 
In  one  end  is  fixed  a  long  spike  of  a  very 
hard  and  heavy  wood,  called  letter  wood 
because  it  is  covered  with  red  marks 
ike  rude  attemi)ts  at  writing,  very  much 
like  the  scribbled  marks  on  a  yellow-ham- 
mer's egg.  In  order  to  guard  it  from  split- 
ting, the  shaft  of  the  arrow  is  bound  for 
some  inches  with  cotton  thread.  The  com- 
moiier  kinds  of  arrow  are  merely  wrapped 
with  this  thread,  but  in  the  better  sorts  the 
thread  is  woven  in  patterns  almost  as  neat 
M  those  employed  by  the  Polynesian  island- 
ers. When  the  native  wants  to  make  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  arrow,  he  ornaments  it 
in  a  most  singular  manner.  Into  the  thread 
^.v  .A'^'^r  "n  ^^^  ^^'^  inserted  a  quan- 
!ty ^4  L'l'?,'^,^?«'-«'J  f^-thers,  mostly 
niontif  1  ':"'•  •'^^io^a  parrocs  whicn  are  so 
plentiful  in  Southern  America.    Only  the 


Bmallest  and  softest  feathers  are  used,  and 
they  are  worked  into  the  wrapping  in  a 
manner  which  produces  the  most  artistic 
combinations  of  color. 

The  natives  have  a  marvellous  eye  for 
color,  most  likely  from  having  continually 
before  their  eyes  the  gorgeous  insects  anS 
birds  of  their  luxuriant  country,  and  it  ia 
wonderful  to  see  the  boldness  with  which 
they  achieve  harmony  from  a  number  of 
hues  that  scarcely  any  one  would  dare  to 
place  in  opposition  with  each  other.  Scarlet, 
yellow,  pink,  blue,  green,  and  snowy  white 
are  all  used  in  these  arrows,  and  are  ar- 
ranged  m  a  way  that  would  do  honor  to  the 
best  European  artist. 

Sometimes  a  cap  is  made  for  the  arrows, 
and  decorated  with  feathers  in  the  same 
brilliant  style.  Such  arrows  jvs  these  require 
much  care  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  who  is 
not  content  with  an  ordinary  quiver,  wherein 
they  might  be  jolted  about  and  their  lovely 
feathers  spoiled,  but  constructs  a  special  and 
peculiar  quiver  for  their  reception.  He 
takes  a  number  of  bamboos,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  finger,  and  cuts  them  into 
pieces  some  eishteen  inches  in  length. 
These  he  lashes  firmly  together,  and  then 
ties  over  them  a  bark  cover,  neatly  wrapped 
with  cotton  string. 

Each  of  these  tubes  contains  one  arrow, 
which  fits  with  moderate  tightness,  the  * 
downy  feathers  keeping  it  in  its  place.  They 
are  fixed  so  perfectly,  that  when  the  arrow 
IS  pushed  into  its  tube  the  feathers  are 
pressed  tightly  against  the  shaft,  and  when 
It  18  withdrawn,  they  spring  out  by  their 
own  elasticity,  and  form  an  elegant  colored 
tuft.  As  the  long  arrow  shafts  are  apt  to 
vibrate  by  their  own  weight,  and  might 
damage  the  feather  tufts  in  the  tubes,  a  cap 
IS  usually  slipped  over  them— in  some 
cases  plain,  like  the  covering  of  the  quiver, 
but  in  others  gorgeously  made  of  feathers. 
These  arrows  are  tipped  with  the  barbed 
tail-bone  of  the  sting-ray  or  are  pointed  with 
iron,  and  not  with  bone.  These  arrrows  and 
one  of  the  tubes  are  illustrated  on  p.  1214. 

The  heads  of  the  arrows  are  made  in  vari- 
ous ways.  Sometimes  they  are  simply  cov- 
ered with  a  series  of  rather  blunt  barbs,  but 
the  generality  of  them  are  constructed  after 
a  very  elaborate  fashion. 

The  barb  of  one  kind  of  arrow  reminds 
the  observer  of  the  weapon  of  the  Bosjes- 
man,  though  the  arrow  is  almost  a  spear  in 
comparison  with  the  tiny  weapon  of  the  Afri- 
can savage.  The  point  is  tipped  with  a  piece 
of  iron  cut  into  a  single  barb,  and  projecting 
from  it  and  pointing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion a  curved  iron  spike  is  slightly  lashed  to 
the  shaft  with  cotton. 

A  thick  layer  of  wourali  poison  is  laid  on 
the  arrow  for  about  three  inches,  aiding  to 
fasten  the  iron  spike  to  the  shaft.  Now,  the 
wourali  poison  mixes  instantaneously  with 
the  blood,  so  that  when  tlie  arrow  penetrates 
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an  animal,  the  poison  dissolves,  and  allows 
the  spike  to  escape  into  the  wound,  carrying 
with  it  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  poison  to 
cause  death,  even  if  in  its  struggles  the  ani- 
mal should  succeed  in  shaking  out  the  ar- 
row itself.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  illus- 
tration No.  4,  on  page  247,  he  will  see  in  the 
illustration  (flg.  4)  the  Bosjesman  arrow, 
which  is  made  on  the  same  principle. 

Some  of  these  arrows  appear  to  nave  been 
much  prized  by  the  owners  who  have  cov- 
ered them  with  an  elaborate  ornamentation 
of  cotton  thread  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  length  —  an  example  of  which,  drawn 
from  one  of  my  own  specimens,  may  be 
seen  in  the  illustration.  Some  of  the  arrows 
have  long  ends  of  cotton  strings  hanging 
iVom  them  in  lieu  of  the  feather  tufts! 
These  dangling  cords  are  often  used  as  orna- 
ments by  the  natives,  who  decorate  with 
them  their  clubs  in  sucii  a  manner  that  two 
or  three  blows  must  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
work.  We  shall  presently  see  examples  of 
these  clubs. 

The  arrow  head  which  is  most;  in  vogue 
among  the  Macoushies,  whom  we  take  as  the 
typical  tribe  of  this  part  of  the  world,  is  made 
in  a  difterent  fashion.   A  square  groove,  about 
an  inch  in  depth,  is  cut  in  the  extremity  of 
the  letter  wood  spike  which  terminates  the 
arrow,  and   a    slight   sliver  of   bamboo  is 
lashed  so  as  to  press  against  the  openin," 
along  the  side.     A  barbed  spike  of  coucoii- 
rite  wood  is  then  cut.     It  is  about  three 
mches  in  length,  flat  toward  the  point,  and 
squared  at  the  base,  so  as  to  slip  easily  into 
the  groove  at  the  head  of  the  arrow,  where 
It  is  slightly  held  by  means  of  the  little 
bamboo  spring.     This  spring  enables  the 
head  to  remain  in  its  place  while  tiie  archer 
IS  fitting  the  arrow  to  his  bow  and  taking 
aim;  but  as  soon  as  the  missile  has  strucS 
its  object,  and  the  animal  bounds  forward, 
the  poisoned  head  remains  in  tho  wound, 
and  the  shaft  falls  on  tlie  ground. 

There  is  considerable  art  in  putting  the 
wourali  on  this  kind  of  arrow  head.  It  is 
done  in  several  layers,  one  being  allowed  to 
dry  before  the  other  is  applied,  and  being 
managed  so  as  to  cause  an  edge  of  the 
pitch-like  wourali  to  run  along  each  side  of 
the  head.  In  consequence  of  the  movabil- 
Ity  of  the  head  the  native  archer  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  carry  more  than  one  or 
two  shafts,  though  he  has  by  him  a  store  of 
ready-poisoned  heads.  These  are  kept  in  a 
httle  quiver  made  of  a  joint  of  bamboo  fitted 
with  a  cover,  in  order  to  keep  the  poison 
from  moisture,  and  with  a  cotton  belt  by 
which  it  can  be  slung  over  the  shoulders. 

One  of  these  quivers  in  my  collection, 
(see  illustration  No.  G,  page  1231,)  brought 
from  Guiana  by  Sir.  R.  Schomburgk,  is  only 
seven  inches  long  by  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  and  is  capable  of  containing  twelve  to 
fourteen  poisoned  heads.  The  native  huntur 
does  not  require  more  than  this  number,  as 


he  rarely  shoots  without  hitting,  and  when 
he  has  struck  one  animal  large  enough  to 
require  this  kind  of  arrow,  he  seldom  want* 
more  than  one  specimen.  In  the  course  of 
this  account  of  the  Guiana  natives  the 
reader  will  notice  the  many  trouble  Bavine 
expedients  employed  by  them. 

Owing  to  the  generous  nature  of  thecoun- 
trv,  which  supplies  food  without  requirinj? 
labor,  and  the  warm,  moist  character  of  the 
climate,  the  natives  are  very  apathetic,  aud 
have  the  strongest  objection  to  carrying  one 
ounce  more  weight,  or  doing  one  stroke  more 
work,  than  is  absolutely  needful.  So,  in- 
stead  of  carrying  a  large  bundle  of  arrows 
the  hunter  has  one,  or  at  the  most  two  arrows' 
and  a  quantity  of  small  poisoned  heads,  the 
whole  equipment  bein^  so  light  that  a  child 
just  able  to  walk  could  carry  the  bow,  ar- 
rows, and  quiver  without  being  much  incon- 
venienced. 

Knowing  the  power  of  this  poison,  the 
natives  are  exceedingly  cautious  m  handling 
it,  and  never  carry  tlie  arrow  with  its  hea3 
bare.  They  always  slip  over  the  head  a 
small  tube  of  bamboo,  just  large  enough  to 
be  held  in  its  place  by  the  cotton  wrappin? 
that  nasses  round  the  junction  of  the  head 
and  the  shaft.  This  is  never  removed  except 
when  the  arrow  is  to  be  used,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  frighten  a  native  more 
than  by  taking  otf  the  guard  of  an  arrow  and 
holding  the  point  to  him.  It  is  of  this  kind 
of  arrow  that  the  following  story  is'toldin 
Mr.  Waterton's  "  Wanderings." 

"One  day.  .  .  .  an  Arawfik  Indian  told  an 
alTecting  story  of  what  happened  to  a  comrade 
of  his.    He  was  present  at  his  death.    As  it 
did  not  interest  llie  Indian  wn  any  point  to 
tell  a  falsehood,  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
account  was  a  true  ong.    If  so,  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  certain  antidote,  or  at  least 
an  antidote  that  could  be  resorted  to  in  a 
case  of  urgent  need;  for  the  Indian  gave  up 
all  thoui^hts  of  life  as  soon  as  he  was  wounded. 
"  The  Arawilk  Indian  said  it  Avas  but  four 
years  ago  that  he  and  his  companion  were 
ranging  in  the  forest  in  quest  of  game.    His 
companion  took  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  sent 
it  at  a  red  monkey  in  a  tree  above  him.    It 
was  nearly  a  perpendicular  shot.    Tlie  arrow 
missed    the  monkey,  and    in  the   descent 
struck  him  in  the  arm,  a  little  above  the 
elbow.    He  was  convinced  it  was  all  over 
witii  him.     'I  shall  never,' said  he  to  his 
companion,  in  a  faltering  voice, '  bend  this 
bow  again.'    And  having  said  that,  lie  took 
off  his  little  bamboo  poison  box  which  hung 
across  his  shoulder,  and  putting  it,  together 
with  his  bow  and  arrows,  on  the  ground, 
he  laid  himself  down  close  by  them,  bade 
his  companion  farewell,  and  never  spoke 
more." 

Mr.  Waterton  then  proceeds  to  mention 
the  different  antidotes,  m  none  of  which  does 
he  place  the  le!i.°,t  reliance,  and  in  another 
place  remarks  that  if  the  natives  knew  of 
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le  natives  knew  of 
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»ny  remedy  for  the  poiaon,  they  would  never 
bo  widiout  it 

Hotoro  passing  to  thn  manufacture  of  this 
dreaded  poison,  we  will  finish  the  description 
of  tlu)  arrows. 

Tlio  very  long  arrows,  with  their  plumed 
shafts,  need  no  fcathors,  their  great  length 
siilHcing  to  keen  them  straight  during  their 
llij^ht.  Were  the  Guiannn  native  lo  attempt 
a  "long  shot,"  ho  would  fail.  He  is  not  used 
to  long  ranges,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
rendered  needless  by  the  conformation  of  the 
country  ami  the  density  of  the  foliage.  lie 
(Iocs  not  expect  to  shoot  at  an  object  distant 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards,  lind  likes  to 
get  much  closer  if  possible.  At  these  short 
ranges,  the  great  length  of  the  arrow  keeps 
it  straight,  and  is  etl'ectual  in  enabling  the 
hunter  to  strike  an  animal,  such  as  a  ta|)ir, 
acajjybara,  or  a  monkey,  through  the  masses 
of  vegL'Uition  by  which  it  is  concealed  from 
most  eyes  except  those  of  a  native. 

Most  of  the  arrows,  however,  ari'  feathered, 
and.tiicre  is  such  ingenuitv  iu  the  way  of 
putting  on  the  featliers  that  it  deserves 
mention.  In  the  arrows  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  there  are  three  feathers,  but 
in  the  (tiiianan  arrow  there  are  only  two. 
These  aw  taken  from  the  corresponding 
featliers  of  the  opposite  wings  of  the  bird,  so 
that  when  they  are  fixed  on  the  end  of  the 
shaft  they  curve  in  dlllerent  directions,  like 
two  blades  of  a  steamer's  screw,  and  so  com- 
municate a  revolving  motion  to  the  arrow 
as  it  Hies  through  the  air.  So,  if  a  native 
has  two  or  three  arrows  before  him  to  which 
he  wishes  to  add  the  feathers,  he  procures 
a  bird,  and  for  the  first  arrow  takes,  we  will 
say,  the  second  primary  feather  from  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  "the  bird,  cuts  off  a 
portion  of  the  upper  part,  about  throe  inches 
in  length,  strips  away  the  inner  half  of  the 
feather,  and  fastens  the  remainder  on  the 
weapon.  The  next  arrow  is  feathered  from 
fholiiird  primary  of  each  wing,  and  so  on. 
See  illustration  No.  1,  page  12,']1, 

The  feathers  are  lashed  to  the  arrow  with 
cotton  thread,  and  so  rudely  put  on,  that 
they  would  sadly  cut  an  English  archer's 
hand  when  the  arrow  was  shot.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  nock  of  the  arrow  from  being 
spht  by  the  bow-string,  it  is  not  made  in  the 
reed  siinft  of  the  arrow  itself,  but  in  a  piece 
of  lettc  wood,  which  is  lashed  to  the  butt 
of  the  idi'ow. 

The  bow  is  often  shorter  than  the  arrows, 
and  is  of  no  great  strength,  a  long  range 
wing,  as  has  already  been  stated,  not  re- 
quired. Many  kinds  of  wood  furnish  the 
Oruianan  bow,  but  those  weapons  which  are 
most  in  favor  are  mafle  of  a  species  of 
iieeythis.  They  are  strung  with  the  silk 
grass  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  ordinary  mode  of  using  their 
bows  and  arrows,  the  Guianan  natives  have 
another,  which  exactly  resemblefs  that  snort 
«f  the  old  English  archers,  when  a  garland 


was  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  archers, 
standing  in  a  circle  round  it,  shot  their 
arrows  higli  into  the  air,  so  that  tiny  should 
fall  into  the  garland.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  turtle  is  lying  in  the  water  in  such  a 
manner  that  an  arrow,  shot  at  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  would  only  glance  off  its  hard  coat 
without  doing  any  injury.  The  hunter, 
therefore,  shoots  upward,  calculating  th» 
course  of  the  descending  missile  so  accurately 
that  it  falls  upon  the  turtle's  back,  and  pen- 
etrates the  shell. 

These  arrows  are  heavier  than  the  or- 
dinary kinds,  and  are  furnished  with  a  sharp 
iron  point,  made  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 
As  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  illustration 
No.  5,  page  1231,  the  iron  point  is  doubly 
barbed.  Its  neck,  at  first  flat,  is  soon  divided 
into  two  portions,  which  diverge  from  each 
other,  and  have  their  ends  sharply  pointed, 
so  as  to  constitute  a  secondary  pair  of  barbs. 
A  stout  double  string  of  silk  grass  is 
then  fixed  to  the  neck,  and  cotton  cord, 
strengthened  with  kurumanni  wax,  is  coiled 
round  the  diverging  points,  so  as  to  form  a 
tube.  The  end  of  the  piece  of  hard  wood 
which  tarminates  the  arrow  is  scraped  down 
to  a  conical  point,  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
slipoed  into  the  tube.  Lastly,  the  double 
cord  fastened  to  the  head  is  carried  for  a  foot 
or  so  along  the  arrow,  and  made  fast  by  a 
couple  of  belts  of  silk  grass. 

As  soon  as  this  arrow  strikes  the  turtle,  it 
dashes  off,  shaking  the  shaft  out  of  the  tube, 
and  so  preventing  the  arrow  from  being 
worked  out  of  the  wound  by  dragging  the 
upright  shaft  through  the  water.  Whenever 
the  reptile  comes  near  the  surface,  the  light 
reed  shaft  of  the  arrow  rises  so  as  to  indi- 
cate its  presence,  and,  aided  by  this 
mark,  the  hunter  is  soon  able  to  secure  the 
reptile.  The  arrow,  a  part  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  is  rather  more  than 
five  feet  in  length.  It  is  represented  with 
the  shaft  8ci)aratcd  from  the-tube.  The  iron 
point  is  thick  and  solid,  and  as  the  hard- 
wood spike  is  fourteen  inches  in  length,  the 
front  part  of  the  missile  is  comparatively 
heavy,  causing  it  to  descend  with  great  force. 

We  now  come  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
dreaded  poison  which  produces  such  fatal 
effects.  The  natives  are  very  chary  of  giving 
information  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  very 
diflflcult  to  learn  the  precise  ingredients,  the 
proportionate  quantities,  or  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring them.  The  following  account  is  ob- 
tained partly  from  Mr.  Waterton's  book, 
partly  from  information  given  by  himself, 
and  partly  from  the  words  and  works  of  other 
travellers  in  the  country. 

A  good  many  articles  are  employed,  or 
said  to  be  employed,  but  I  believe  that  only 
two  are  really  needed.  The  native  who  is 
about  (  >  make  wourali  sets  about  his  task  in 
a  very  ih-lib-orat*  mn^nr.rr,  He  sets  off  into 
the  woods  alone,  taking  on  his  back  a  pecul- 
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inr  kind  of  basket  called  a  "quake"  or 
"  lmbl)ah."  This  Is  a  very  ingenious  kind 
of  iKiskot,  combining  tlio  two  requisitos  of 
liKlUncss  and  Htrengtli.  It  i«  geueniliy  used 
when  the  native  wants  to  carry  objects  that 
are  not  very  heavy,  and  are  liir^jo  enough 
not  to  slip  tbrouji;h  the  intersticest. 

It  is  made  from  the  iLtiritti  reed,  split  into 
•lil)s  about  the  third  of  an  ineli  in  width. 
Am  when  tilled  it  MWells  out  toward  tin;  bot- 
tom and  is  narrow  at  the  mouth,  tlie  objects 
tliuL  are  placed  in  it  have  no  tendency  to  fall 
out,  which  might  easily  be  the  case  with  an 
ordinary  basket,  as  the  bearer  is  obliged  to 
clamber  over  fallen  trees,  to  force  his  way 
through  the  dense  underwood  of  a  tropical 
forest,  and  to  subject  the  quake  to  such 
rough  treatment  fliat  its  (pialities  of  form 
and  elasticity  arc  continually  brought  into 
operation. 

The  quake  will  hold  a  wonderfid  amount 
of  goods,  being  as  dilatable  as  an  English 
carpet-bag.  My  own  specimen  (see  illustra- 
tion No.  3,  p.  1231,^  measures  twenty  inches 
in  w'ldth,  and  this  is  the  usual  average. 

The  first  thing  to  be  sought  is  tl>e  wourali 
vine  (slnjchno.t  (oxifem).  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  tree  which  furnishes  the  well-known 
strychnine,  in  its  coarser  stages  of  prepara- 
tion called  mix  vomim,  or  ratsbane.  The 
upas  tree,  which  furnishes  the  poison  for 
the  Dyak  sumpitan  arrows,  belongs  to  the 
same  genus.  The  wourali  (spelt  sometimes 
"  oorara  "  or  "  curari  "),  though  not  very 
rare,  is  very  local,  and  not  easily  <liscovere(l. 
It  has  a  vine-like  appearance,  with  a  woody 
stem  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  cov- 
ered with  rough  gray  bark.  The  loaves  are 
dark  "       ' 


green,  placed  opposilo  each  other,  and 
of  an  oval  form.  The  fruit  is  nearly  as 
large  as  an  apple,  round,  and  smooth,  with 
seeds  imbedded  in  a  bitter  gummy  pulp. 

When  the  poison   maker  has  found  the 
wourali,  he  looks  after  two  bulbous  plants, 
containing  a  grcT;ii  and  glutinous  juice,  and 
puts  some  of  their  stems  into   tlie  quake. 
The  third  vegetable  is  a  bitter  root,  which  I 
believe  to  be  the   hyarri,  a  papilionaceous 
plant,  whi(!h  is  largely  used  by  the   natives 
in  poisoning  the  water  when  catching  fish 
on  a  large  scale.    All  parts  of  the  hyarri  are 
poisonous,  but  the  root  is  the  most  powerful 
part  of  it.    The  natives  take  some  of  the 
root  in  their  canoes,  bale  water  over  it,  and 
pound  it  with  their  clubs.    After  allowing 
the  water  time  to  mi.K  with  the  expressed 
juice,  the  fisherman  throws  it  overboard,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  every  fish  within  a  consid- 
erable distance  comes  floating  to  the  surfiice 
perfectly  helpless.    One  cubic  foot  of  the 
hyarri  will  poison  an  acre  of  water,  even 
among  rapids,  while  a  much  less  quantity  is 
needed    for  creeks  and  still  water.      The 
poison  has  no  effect  on  the  flesh  of  the  fish, 
which  is  perfectly  wholesome. 

The  wourali  and   the  hyarri  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  esseatlal  yads  of  the  poison, 


the  bulbous  plants  probftbly  supplying  th< 

glutinous  matter  needed  to  make  it  udlioro 
to  the  point  of  the  weapon.  Hut  the  poiwm 
maker  is  not  content  with  vegetable  sub- 
stances, but  presses  the  uniinal  kingdom  into 
his  service. 

lie  procures  two  kinds  of  ant,  one  the 
muniri  (I'onfra  (jm)uUH),a  liuge,  black  irea- 
ture,  sometimes  an  incii  in  length,  with  a 
sting  so  venomous  that  it  often  produces  a 
fever.  One  of  tliese  ants  is  in  my  collection 
and  its  very  look  is  venomous  enough  to 
warn  any  one  against  it.  The  other  Ih  the 
lire-ant  (Mi/rmka  Hevisiiima),  a  tiny  nd  in- 
sect,  whose  sting  is  just  like  the  thrust  of  a 
redhot  needle.  Uesides  these  ho  takes  the 
l)oison  fangs  of  the  labarri  and  counaeouchi 
snakes,  two  of  the  most  venomous  serimuu 
of  the  country.  These  fangs  are  k('|)t  in 
store,  as  the  native  always  kills  these  rep. 
tiles  whenever  he  sees  tnem,  and  extracts 
their  poison  fangs. 

That  these  latter  ingredients  can  have  no 
etfect  in  increasing  the  pow,  .■  of  the  poison 
I  never  doubted,  and  some  years  ago  I  ox- 
pressed  my  opinion  that  they  were  not  used 
at  all,  but  merely  collected  as  a  blind,  Id  pre- 
vent the  secret  of  the  poison  being  known. 
This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Herman  Beimel,  who  ana- 
lyzed some  wourali  poison  taken  from  the 
same  arrow  with  which  the  hedgehog  was 
killed,  and  who  ascertained  that  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  bony  or  animal  matter  in 
the  poison,  but  that  it  was  wholly  of  a  vcfrc- 
table  character.  Moreover,  there  wiis  "no 
trace  of  red  pepper,  which  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  ingredients. 

As  far  as  the  sense  of  taste  goes,  my  own 
experience  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Jjeigcl. 
I  have  tasted  the  poison,  which  is  innocuous 
unless  mi.xed  directly  with  the  blood,  and 
found  it  to  bo  intensely  bitter,  and  rather 
aromatic.  These  two  qualities  are  doubtless 
due  to  the  strychnine  of  the  worwali  and  to 
the  hyarri.  There  was  not  the  least  flavor 
of  red  pepper. 

All  these  ingredients  being  procured,  the 
poLson  maker  sets  to  work  in  a  voiysv,?- 
tematic  manner.  Ho  will  not  prepare  the 
wourali  in,  or  even  near,  his  own  hou.s(',  but 
makes  his  preparations  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  where  he  builds  a  little  hut  esi)eciiilly 
for  the  nurpose.  ilis  first  care  is  to  build  a 
(ire,  and  while  it  is  burning  up,  he  scrapes 
into  a  perfectly  new  pot  a  Miflicient  quantity 
of  the  wourali  wood,  adding  to  it  the  liyavri 
in  proncr  proportion,  and  placing  thcniiu  a 
sort  of  colander.  Holding  the  cola/uler  and 
Its  contents  over  the  pot,  the  Indian  pours 
boiling  water  over  them,  and  allows  the  de- 
coction to  drain  into  the  vessel,  when  it 
looks  something  like  coffee.  AVben  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  has  been  obtained,  the  bulbous 
roots  arc  bruised  and  their  juice  squeezed 
into  the  pot,  and,  lastly,  the  snakes' fan.u.s  and 
auta  are  pounded  and  thrown  into  the  pot 
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Tho  voiwdl  In  now  placed  on  tlio  Are,  which 
in  kf|)  up  v«ry  gently,  bo  a«  to  allow  t!i« 
coiK.mlii  to  ^iminer,  ratii«r  than  lu.il,  and 
morn  wourali  Juice  ii  added  to  supnly  th„ 
wft.su.  by  evaporation.  A  scum  l«  thrown  up 
duimg  the  nroccHs,  and  careftilly  skiuinioll 
with  a  leaf  the  boiling  being  continued  until 
tlu"  poison  Ih  rcluccd  to  a  thick  <Iark  brown 
syrm),  about  tho  consUtcnce  of  treacle.  Ac- 
corditiff  to  some  accounts,  the  seeds  of  th(> 
ml  iiopper  are  used,  not  aa  adding  to  the 
strength  ot  the  poison,  but  as  a  test  of  Its 
ppunition  beintf  comi)lctc.  When  the  na- 
ivo  thinks  that  tlio  nolson  Is  nearly  ready 
he  throws  Into  it  a  sfngle  seed  of  red  pon- 
m-r  which  Immediately  hc-ins  to  revilve. 
le  then  allows  the  boiling  to  proceed  a 
li  tie  longer,  and  throws  in  another  seed 
which  perhaps  revolves,  but  more  slowly 
and  he  repeals  this  experiment  until  the 
seed  remains  slationary,  which  is  accepted 
M  n  proof  that  tlio  preparation  is  com- 
pletp. 

The  Indian  then  takes  a  few  arrows,  dins 
them  in  the  poison,  and  tries  their  efVcct 
up-m  some  animal  or  bird,  and,  if  satislicd 
with  the  etfect,  pours  the  poison  into  a  new 
carlhenwaro  pot,  ties  a  couple  of  loaves  over 
ho  mouth,  and  a  piece  of  wet  hide  over  tho 
eaves,  so  as  to  exclude  both  air  and  niois- 
tuiv  especially  the  latter.  The  little  pots 
which  are  used  for  holding  the  wourali  are 
neaily  spherical,  and  about  as  largo  as  an 
onliiiiiry  orange. 

Tho  above  account  of  preparing  tho  wou- 
mh  i)oi8on  is  that  which  Is  furnisFied  hv  the 
natives,  but,  as  they  have  a  delinlte  object  in 
keeping  the  mode  of  preparation  secret,  it 
cannot  be  absolutely  relied  upon.  That 
here  is  a  secret  connected  with  its  manufac- 
ture is  evident  from  the  fact  that  tho  Ma- 
cousliic  poison  is  acknowledged  to  be  better 
ami  stronger  than  that  which  is  manufac- 
tmed  by  any  other  tribe,  and  that  all  the 
'iiianan  lril)es  are  glad  to  purchase  wourali 
ironi  the  Jracoushles. 

It  is  not  every  native  who  knows  how  to 
make  this  wonderful  poison.     The   knowl- 
edge  IS  restricted  to  tho  conjurers,  who  keep 
It  HI  their  families  and  hand  it  down  from 
lather  to  son.    They  are  so  careful  to  pre- 
serve   her  secret,  that  nOt  only  do"  they 
make  the  wourali  at  a  distance  from  their 
houses,  but  when  they  have  completed  the 
manufacture  they  burn  down  the  iiuts,  so  as 
tooljliterate  every  trace  of  tho  means  wliich 
nave  been  employed. 
They  have  a  sort  of  superstitious  rcvcr- 
c  or  the  wourali.    The  ostensible  reason 
hicn.s  given  for  burning  down  tho  hut  is, 
hat  It  IS  polluted  by  the  fumes  of  the  poison 

,  Ih''-^'  .'"'r'' ''-'''"  ''«  inhabited,  so  that  it 
f  I'ctter  to  burn  it  down  at  once.    They  al- 
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effectually  prevonl  thJr  proceedings  from 
being  watclied.  *         ^ 

rJ'l„"f.''*'r  \?  T*"^  0"t  "J's  fear  of  tho  wou- 
rali to  iU  full  extent,  tho  professors  (.f  poison- 
manufacture  will  refuse  to  make  It  except 
when  they  please,  alleging  any  excuse  that 
n.ay  suggest  Itself,  ftfr.  Wuterton  narrates 
an  instanco  where  a  man  who  had  promisod 
to  make  some  wourali  poison  declined  to  do 
so  at  the  last  moment,  on  the  ground  that  ho 
expected  an  Increase  to  his  family.  The 
maker  Is  always  pleased  to  consider  himself 
h      Vfl'""  ''"nipli't'-'<"'ls  work,  which, 


Un  ti    i.  J     •       .  """"  '"'  once,     iney  ai 
cge  that  during  its  preparation  the  Yaba- 

'  i  '  °''  ''^''l  f  P'"ti  is  hovering  over,  ready  to 
mvatn.-i'"'  J  vn-j  .Hiu  uninitiacca  m  the 
n>)8tenes,  and  so  by  the  aid  of  superstition 


in  spite  of  the  repeated  washing  of  his  face 
and  hands,  renders  him  suUlciently  liable  to 
the  at  acks  of  tho  Invisible  Yalmhou  to 
cause  indisposition.  The  ma^UIlacturcr  Is 
not  altogether  an  imiwstor  In  this  case,  but 
acts  froin  a  sort  of  belief  In  the  mysterious 
gloom  which  always  surrounds  the  wourali. 
Nothing,  for  example  would  Induce  him  to 
cat  while  the  poison  is  being  prepared,  and, 
however  hungry  ho  may  be,  hi  wili  fast 
until  the  completed  wourali  has  been  poured 
into  Its  receptacle.  •    * 

Although  tho  chief  poison  in  Guiana,  tho 
wourah  IS  not  the  only  one,  the  natives  hav- 
ing discovered  a  sort  of  wood  which  Is  sulB- 
ciently  poisonous  in  itself  to  need  no  other 
appliance.  The  wood  is  that  of  some  endog- 
enous tree,  of  a  pale  yellow  color.  From 
this  wood  the  natives  cut  long  blade-shaped 
Heads,  much  resembling  those  of  the  Kaffir 
assapis  111  form.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the 
head  may  be  seen  in  figures  4  and  5  of  illus- 
tration No.  4  on  page  1231,  which  reprcsenta 
two  views  of  the  same  arrow  head.  Some- 
times the  head  is  left  quite  plain,  but  in 
some  specimens  a  pattern  Is  rudely  scribbled 
on  the  outer  surface  of  tho  blade.  Annatto 
i,s  the  CO  oriiig  matter  used,  leaving  a  dusky 
red  dye  behind  it.  I  possess  specimens  of 
these  arrows,  both  plain  and  colored. 

These  flat  heads  are  lashed  to  tho  hard- 
wood spike  that  terminates  the  arrow  by  a 
complicated  arrangement  of  cotton  threads, 
which,  though  thev  do  not  possess  the  artisi 
tic  elegance  of  the  Polynesian  wrapping, 
yet  are  crosseil  and  rccrossed  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  diamond  shaped  patterns. 
Mr.  Waterton  first  called  my  attention  to 
the  venomous  properties  of  this  arrow  head. 
Ihe  young  men  practise  diligently  with 
these  weapons.  The  largest,  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  slaughter  of  tapirs,  jaguars 
and  such  like  animals,  are  tested  by  being 
shot  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  each  archer 
trying  to  send  his  arrow  above  that  of  his 
competitor. 

Mr.  Brett,  in  his  "  Indian  Tribes  of  Gul- 
"i"n  P^^^  ^^  interesting  account  of  the 
skill  of  the  natives  as  marksmen,  and  relates 
one  little  episode  of  the  shooting,  which 
shows  that  the  "inevitable  dog  "accompa- 
nies sports  in  Guiana,  iust  as  he  does  in 
iii'ugland. 
"  Ailer  several  rounds  from  each  man  and 
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boy,  the  archery  contest  closed  by  a  simul- 
taneous discharge  of  arrows  from  every  bow. 
More  than  two  hundred  shafts  flying  through 
the  air  together  presented  a  novel  spectacle, 
and  in  an  instant  demolished  the  target  amid 
loud  shouts  from  all.  A  dog  which,  unheeded, 
had  wandered  behind  it,  was  surrounded  bv 
the  crop  of  arrows  which  suddenly  stuck  in 
the  sand,  some  even  beneath  him.  He  was 
a  lucky  dog,  however,  for  with  marvellous 
fortune  he  escaped  unhurt,  though  bewil- 
dered by  the  adventure  and  the  roar  of 
applause  which  followed  his  somewhat 
hasty  retirement,  with  deprecating  look  and 
drooping  tail." 

Spears  are  also  used  by  some  of  the  tribes. 
The  same  writer  describes  the  mode  in  which 
a  Warau  had  practised  with  the  spear.  His 
weapon  was  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  arrow,  but  of  greater  size,  the  shaft 
being  of  reed,  and  the  head  of  hard  wood. 
The  young  spearman  had  fixed  a  mark  on 
the  soft  stem  of  a  plantain  tree.  As  the 
missile  struck  the  mark,  the  hard-wood  head 
remainecL  sticking  in  the  tree,  while  the 
elastic  shaft  bounded  back  toward  the 
throAfer. 

The  lad  said  that  this  javelin  was  used  for 
killing  sundry  large  fishes,  which  are  in- 
duced to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  by 
means  of  scattering  seeds  and  other  food  of 
which  they  are  fond,  and  are  then  killed  by 
means  of  this  weapon. 

Some  of  the  arrows  are  unpoisoned,  and, 
as  an  example  of  the  great  variety  assumed, 
of  the  arrow  heads  of  the  different  tribes 
three  more  specimens  are  given  in  the  three 
left-hand  figures  of  illustration  No.  4,  on 
page  12.31,  taken  from  the  "Christy"  collec- 
tion. These  h'^ads  are  something  of  the 
same  form  as  those  which  have  just  been 
described,  but,  insfead  of  being  flat,  they  are 
curved.  The  reader  may  remember  that  a 
similar  form  of  arrow  prevails  in  New 
Guinea.  The  reasop  is  simple  enough. 
The  bamboo  is  covered  with  a  coating  of 
pure  flint,  which  forms  a  natural  edge  so 
sharp,  that  when  the  bamboo  is  splic,  it  can 
be  used  as  a  knife. 

Indeed,  until  the  introduction  of  iron,  the 
bamboo  furnished  the  knife  in  ordinary  use 
throughout  all  Polynesia  and  many  other 
countries  where  it  grew.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  an  arrow  head  merely  made 
from  a  hollov/  bamboo  stem,  and  retaining 
the  hollow  shape,  must  be  a  most  formidable 
weapon,  and  inflict  a  very  dangerous  wound. 
It  is  brittle,  fragile,  and  would  shiver  to 
pieces  against  a  shield  or  defensive  armor  of 
even  moderate  strength,  but  against  the 
naked  bodies  of  the  Indians  it  is  a  most  ef- 
fective weapon. 

Great  pams  have  been  taken  with  these 
arrows,  all  of  which  have  been  ornamented 
in  some  peculiar  manner.  One  of  them  is 
covered  on  the  convex  side  with  colored 


pafterus,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  poison- j  tare. 


wood  arrow  just  described.  Another  is  not 
only  ornamented,  but  cut  into  barbs.  The 
third,  which  is  plain,  is  distinguished  by  a 
hollow  ball,  placed  just  below  the  head.  l*he 
ball  is  pierced  with  a  hole,  so  that  when  the 
arrow  is  sent  from  the  bow  a  whistlino 
sound  will  be  produced.  The  Chinese  use 
whistling  arrows  at  the  present  time,  and  so 
did  our  archers  in  the  days  when  the  lone- 
bow  was  the  pride  of  England.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  whistle  could  bo  used  for  amuse- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  but  for  signals  in 
time  of  war. 

As  the  thoughtful  reader  might  gather 
fiora  the  elaborate  care  exercised  in  orna- 
menting these  weapons,  the  natives  would 
rather  exhibit  than  use  them.  It  is  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  the  case,  that  really 
warlike  people  keep  their  weapons  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  but  trouble  them- 
selves comparatively  little  about  ornament- 
ing them,  whereas  those  who  want  a  repu- 
tation for  valor,  without  the  trouble  and 
danger  of  earning  it,  try  to  gain  their  end 
by  having  their  weapons  covered  with  orna- 
ment, and  themselves  assuming  as  martial 
an  aspect  as  possible.  If  the  reader  will 
remember  the  various  peoples  that  have 
been  described  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
he  will  see  how  completely  this  rule  holds 
good. 

Take,  by  way  of  example,  the  Fijian  and 
the  Tongan.  The  one  is  celebrated  through- 
out the  world  for  the  variety,  the  beauty, 
the  finish,  and  the  artistic  ornamentation  of 
his  weapons.  He  always  moves  armed,  feel- 
ing himself  at  a  loss  without  his  club  on  his 
shoulder  ;  he  bedizens  himself  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner  for  the  war  dance,  and 
before  joining  in  actual  battle  he  consumes 
a  vast  amount  of  time  in  boasting  of  his 
prowess,  and  of  the  use  to  which  he  will  put 
the  body  of  his  foe. 

But  the  Tongan,  who  never  thinks  of 
boasting  before  or  after  battle,  whose  wea- 
pons are  simple  and  unadorned,  is  so  com- 
pletely the  superior  of  the  Fijian  that  he 
could,  if  he  chose,  make  himself  the  master 
of  the  whole  Fiji  territory.  We  see  the 
same  characteristic  in  several  Eastern  lands, 
in  which  the  men  arc  walking  arsenals  of 
weapons  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  yet  will  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  running  away  when  there  is 
a  probability  that  their  ornamental  we.apons 
will  be  used  in  earnest. 

So  the  experienced  anthropologist,  as 
soon  as  he  sees  these  beautifully  carved 
arms,  decorated  with  i'ae  most  delicate  plu- 
mage, and  painted  with  all  the  colors  which 
native  art  can  supply,  at  once  makes  up  his 
mind  that  such  weapons  are  more  for  show 
than  use,  and  that  the  makers  would  not 
have  expended  such  time  and  trouhle 
upon  them,  if  they  had  intended  them  to 
undergo  the  rough  usage  of  actual  war- 
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We  will  now  pass  to  their  clubs,  in  which 
as  well  as  in  the  .arrows,  can  be  read  the 
characteri3tics  of  their  makers  :  some  of 
them  are  wonderful  examples  of  savage  art. 
The  specimens  which  are  shown  in  an  illus- 
tration on  the  preceding?  page  are  all  drawn 
from  examples  in  the  "  Christy  "  collection. 
,  Those  on  the  right  are  examples  of  the 
kind  of  club  which  is  called  Sapakana.  They 
ore  made  of  the  heaviest  and  hardest  wood 
which  ^he  native  can  find,  and  some  of  them 
are  so  large  and  heavy  that  they  require  a 
strong  man  to  wield  them.  The  blade  is 
formed  something  like  that  of  the  JSTew  Zea- 
land merai,  being  slightly  convex  in  the 
middle,  and  coming  to  an  edge  on  either 
side,  so  that  it  is  as  formidable  a  weapon  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

In  order  to  give  a  firm  grasp,  the  handle 
18  covered  with  cotton  string  wound  upon  it 
very  neatly,  afterward  being  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  similar  decorations.  As 
tic  heads  of  these  clubs  arc  very  much 
iinke  Ihave  only  given  one  entire,  and  the 
Handles  of  two  others.  The  central  is  the 
most  highly  ornamented,  having  tufts  of 
bn  lant  green  feathers  just  at  the  junction 
M  the  head  and  the  handle,  and  below  the 
eathers  a  series  of  white  balls  made  of  cot- 
on-wool.  The  reader  will  doubtless  admire 
the  elaborate  pattern  in  which  the  cotton 
?trmg  IS  wound  upon  the  handle.  One  of 
tncse  weapons  in  my  own  collection  very 
uuch  resembles  that  which  has  been  already 
(Iwibed,  except  that,  instead  of  the  feathers 
and  cotton-wool  balls,  it  is  ornamented  with 
^  scries  or  ioug  trailing  tufts  made  of  cotton 


At  the  present  time  the  use  of  these  beau- 
tiful clubs  is  practically  abandoned,  the  mus- 
ket having  superseded  the  native  weapons, 
so  that  the  clubs,  although  they  are  still  man- 
ufactured, are  made  for  sale,  and  not  for  use. 

J«rext  comes  a  club  which  is  used  by  the 
Caribs.  It  carries  out  fully  the  principle 
which  has  just  been  mentioned  respectmg 
the  ratio  between  the  ornament  of  the  wea- 
pon and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  user.  This 
club  is  comparatively  plain,  being  meant 
for  use  and  not  for  show.  The  makers  call 
it  by  the  name  of  Potu,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  modification  of  the  "  niacana  "  club  of  the 
Gran  Chaco  Indians.  To  the  eye  it  seems 
no  very  powerful  weapon,  but  its  weight, 


form,  and  balance  render  it  capable  of  dash- 
ing out  the  brains  of  a  man  with  a  single 
blow.  There  is  generally  a  wrapping  of 
cotton  string  round  the  middle,  so  as  to  af- 
ford a  firm  grip,  and  a  loop  made  of  the 
same  material,  which  pa-sses  over  the  wrist. 
A  modification  of  the  potu  is  shown  in  the 
left-hand  specimen. 

The  very  shape  of  the  potus  proves  that 
thev  are  meant  to  be  used  by  a  courageous 
and  warlike  people.  As  a  riile  the  instinct 
of  a  really  courageous  people  is  to  "  get  at" 
the  adversary,  while  that  of  an  uuwarlike 
people  is  to  keep  the  foe  at  a  distance. 

As  to  warfare  and  the  mode  of  conducting 
it,  there  is  considerr.ble  variation  in  the 
different  tribes,  some  being  peaceable  and 
quiet,  while  others  are  just  the  reverse.  The 
most  warlike  tribe  among  them  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Oarlb,  of  which  ilaleiwh  wrote  that 
they  were  a  naked  people,  but  as  valiant  as 
any  under  the  sky. 
(1239) 
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The  Caribs  were  at  that  time  the  most 
important  of  the  Guianaa  tribes,  having 
earned  their  prominence  by  their  weapons. 
If  they  quarrelled  with  another  tribe,  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  an  expedition  into 
the  enemy's  land  by  night,  surround  in  suc- 
cession their  scattered  villages,  kill  all  the 
men,  and  take  the  women  and  children  pris- 
oners. Some  of  lliese  captives  were  em- 
ployed as  slaves  among  themselves,  and  by 
degrees  became  incorporated  with  the  tribe 
of  their  captors,  while  others  wore  reserved 
for  sale.  They  did  not,  however,  restrict 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  secret  expedition, 
but  openly  made  war  with  other  tribes,  and 
boasted  that  they  would  paddle  their  canoes 
against  the  stream,  so  that  the  enemy  might 
hear  them  coining  and  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Caribs  were  at  one  time  cannibals,  though 
at  the  present  day  there  is  great  difflculty  in 
getting  them  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  The 
former  cannibalism  of  these  tribes  was  easily 
confirmed  by  some  discoveries  which  were 
made  in  a  large  mound  situated  on  a  sand 
reef,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  sea. 

Thinking  that  this  mound  might  be  a 
kitchen  midden  similar  to  those  which  arc 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World,  Mr. 
Brett  instituted  a  search,  and  found  that, 
like  these  mounds,  the  heap  consisted  chiefly 
of  shells,  mostly  tliose  of  mussels  and  peri- 
winkles, together  with  the  claws. and  shells 
of  crabs,  and  some  bones  of  fishes  and  land 
vertebrates.  At  no  very  great  depth  from 
the  surface,  the  excavators  came  upon  a  vast 
quantity  of  human  bones,  the  skulls  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  the  bones  of  the  arms 
and  legs  split  longitudinally. 

To  an  experienced  eye  this  state  of  the 
bones  told  its  own  story.  The  bones  were 
not  laid  regular^,  as  they  would  have  been 
if  they  hail  been  the  remains  of  bodies  reg- 
ularly interred,  but  >>ere  tossed  about  in 
confusion,  the  fragments  of  skulls,  vertebrro, 
and  limbs  being  scattered  here  and  there 
without  the  least  order.  The  story  which 
these  remains  tell  is  simple  enough.  They 
are  the  bones  of  human  beings  who  have 
been  eaten  by  their  fellow-men,  which,  after 
being  cracked  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow, 
have  been  Hung  aside,  together  with  the 
shells  of  molluscs  and  other  refuse.  That 
this  horrid  custom  was  common  to  all  the 
tribes  at  one  time  seems  very  probable,  but 
the  Caribs  are  the  last  to  whom  cannibalism 
has  been  attrilmted. 

Like  the  Munduruciis,  the  Caribs  had  an 
ordeal  consisting  in  enduring  the  bites  of 
ants.  They  had  no  hereditary  chief,  though 
the  son  of  a  chief  would  succeed  his  father 
if  he  were  considered  to  possess  sufficient 
ability  and  courage.  Even  in  such  a  case, 
the  candidate  for  chieftainship  had  to  prove 
his  Suprriority  over  his  foliowB  by  liis  capa- 
bility of  bearing  privations  as  well  as  tor- 


ture. He  was  required  to  show  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  stratagems  of  war, 
that  he  could  endure  long  fasting,  that  he 
was  of  unflinching  courage,  and  that  he 
could  resist  even  tno  terrible  ordeal  of  the 
ants,  and  not  until  he  had  satisfactorily  passed 
through  all  those  trials  did  the  tribe  lay 
their  weapons  at  his  feet  in  token  of  their 
submission  to  him. 

We  may  naturally  feel  some  surprise  that 
a  people  who  exhibit  such  an  indomitable 
spirit,  and  such  a  love  of  freedom,  who  have 
overrun  vast  tracts  of  territory  and  succt  s. 
fully  resisted  even  the  well-armed  and  disci- 
plined troops  of  Europe,  should  not  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  scale  of  civilization,  but  have 
remained  as  savage  at  the  present  day  as  we 
know  them  to  have  been  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Mr.  ]}rett,  whose  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them  enables  him  to  speak  with  au- 
tliority,  gives  his  solution  of  the  question  as 
follows:  — 

"  There  arose  among  them  no  master 
spirit,  who,  combining  the  wisdom  of  the 
legislator  with  the  bravery  of  the  warrior, 
might  have  established  humane  and  civilizing 
institutions  among  his  peojjle,  and  perma- 
nently united  their  scattered  hordes.  In  great 
emergencies  the  necessity  for  united  action 
led  them  accordingly  to  follow,  and  implicitly 
obey,  some  one  of  tlu-ir  chiefs,  invested  by 
themselves  with  superior  authority,  like  a 
dictator  of  ancient  Home.  But  at  other 
times  each  petty  head  of  a  clan  or  family 
moved  and  acted  in  a  great  measure  as  he 
pleased,  there  being  no  actual  power  nor 
hereditary  authority  snlficiently  respected  to 
command  the  obedience  of  all. 

"  Having  thus  no  permanent  band  of  co- 
hesion, their  wild  hordes  could  only  fight, 
overrun,  oppress,  and  destroy,  and  in  their 
highest  prosperity  were  incapable  of  accom- 
plishin;^  any  great  and  useful  work  which 
might  have  remained  as  their  memorial  to 
future  ages." 

In  consequence  of  the  want  of  leadership, 
the  Carib  tribe,  once  the  greatest,  and  per- 
haps the  origin  of  all  the  Guianan  tribes,  is 
steadily  decreasing,  and,  valiant  as  they  may 
be,  they  arc  nc  longer  the  terror  of  the 
other  tribes,  as  they  used  to  bo.  Indeed, 
during  their  feud  with  the  Acawaios.  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged  for  a  long  time, 
the  Caribs  have  by  no  means  been  the  win- 
ners. They  have  even  been  obliged  to  quit 
their  own  district,  and  settle  themselves  near 
the  missionary  stations  for  ]n"otc'Ction. 

The  same  author  who  has  just  been  quo- 
ted mentions  several  ins-cances  which  show 
the  failing  power  of  the  Caribs.  On  one 
occiusion  a  Carib  chief  came  to  live  at  the 
missior^  station  because  he  had  found  that 
a  party  of  Acawaios,  painted  and  equippe'l 
for  war,  were  lurking  near  his  home  in  the 
forest.  Even  in  his  jilace  of  refuge  he  was 
noi.  safe  iroiii  ids  enemies.  ()u«  nveiiing 
the  village  was  disturbed  by  loud  outcries, 
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and  it  waa  found  that  a  son-in-law  of  the 
chief  had  been  seriously  hurt,  and  was  lying 
in  his  hammock,  writhing  with  the  pain  of 
a  blow  which  he  had  received.  He  had 
wandered  to  some  little  distance  from  the 
house,  when  he  caught  sight  of  an  Acawaio 
[  behind  him.  Ho  turned  round,  sprang  upon 
the  enemy,  and  threw  his  arms  round  him; 
but  the  man  was  too  strong,  hurled  him  to  the 
wound,  ami,  as  he  fell,  struck  the  blow  which 
had  caused  him  lo  take  to  his  hammock. 

The  whole  Ciuib  {)arty  was  in  great  con- 
fusion and  terror  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
it  turuod  out  that  the  attack  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  personal  feud  with  the  wounded 
man.  Two  years  before,  his  father  had  been 
assassinated  by  the  Acawaios,  and  he  very 
nat'u-ally  used  his  bow  and  arrows  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  save  his  father's  life.  This  act 
drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Aca- 
waios, who  marked  him  for  death  whenever 
they  could  lintl  an  opportunity  of  killing 
him.  He  had  fled  from  the  Essequibo  to 
Pomeroon,  'jut  uselessly,  and  was  advised 
by  the  missionary  to  go  to  the  coast  and 
procure  employment  on  one  of  the  sugar 
estates,  where  his  enemies  would  not  be 
likely  lo  follow. 

Sometimes  a  blood  feud  is  caused  by  a  su- 
perstitious practice  called  Kaniiima.  A  per- 
son dies,  and  the  medicine  man  decides  that 
the  death  has  been  caused  by  some  one  who 
has  usi'd  sorcery  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  liis  life.  The  supposed  wizard  is  tluiii 
doomed  to  die,  and  a  near  relative  of  the 
deceased  is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  sentence.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  a  wandering  spirit  called 
Kanainia,  and  is  called  by  that  name  until 
the  deed  of  vengeance  is  accomplished. 
During  tiic  time  of,possession,  the  Kanaima 
has  to  sutler  many  privations,  so  that  the 
mere  ^visll  to  be  restored  to  his  ordinary  life 
acts  as  an  incentive  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
ofBcc. 

The  mode  of  killing  a  victim  according  to 
the  Kanaima  su])erstition  is  a  very  cruel 
one.  He  is  ai)proached  from  Ijchnid  (as 
was  the  case  with  the  young  Carib  above- 
mentioned);  and  if  the  slayer  can  come 
within  roach,  th'i  victim  is  struck  down  with 
a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  This  blow 
is  not  meant  to  be  fatal,  and  is  only  hard 
enough  to  cause  insensibility  for  a  time. 
The  Kanaima  then  forces  open  his  victim's 
mouth,  and  presses  through  'li?  tongue  the 
fangs  of  a  venomous  serpe^'  The  tongue 
immediate'\  sn\  Us  to  such  <  ^  t  xient  as  to 
prevent  ibo  unloi  tunatc  wrj.  from  speak- 
ing, and  in  (he  course  of  v  ..ay  or  two  to 
end  hi.«  -itV,  Sometimes  the  Kanaima 
said  to  siii.isiitute  for  the  serpent's  fangs  .t 
poisonous  powder,  made  for  the  express 
'HU'pose,  and  kept  in  a  little  tube  made  of 
the  wing-bone  of  a  bird.  The  preparation 
of  this  powder  is  a  secret,  handed  down 
from  father  to  son. 


The  task  of  the  Kanaima  is  not  yet  ended. 
Three  days  after  the  burial  of  the  victim, 
the  murderer  must  visit  the  grave  and  go 
through  some  ceremony,  before  the  Kana- 
ima spirit  departs  and  allows  the  man  to 
return  to  his  friends.  The  natives  are  very 
chary  of  their  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
but,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Kana- 
ima presses  a  pointed  stick  through  the 
body,  tastes  the  blt)od,  and  by  that  act  is  re- 
lieved from  the  spirit  of  murder. 

The  friends  of  the  victim,  tlierefore,  al- 
ways endeavor  to  conceal  the  jjlace  of  bur- 
ial, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  murderer  to 
hover  about  the  place  so  that  they  shall  not 
be  able  to  inter  the  body  without  his  knowl- 
edge. Should  the  friends  be  successful,  the 
vengeance  is  reversed,  for  the  unfortunate 
Kanaima  is  obliged  to  wander  througli  the 
woods  until  he  is  afllicted  with  niiidness,  or 
some  other  form  of  vengeance  whereby  the 
.spirit  of  murder  punishes  those  who  "have 
not  carried  out  his  wishes. 

Mr.  Brett  witnessed  several  instances  of 
this  dreadful  mode  of  ])unishnient,  and  in 
one  case  had  little  doubt  tluit  he  had  come 
upon  a  Kanainia  who  had  been  unable  to 
find  the  body  of  his  victim.  "  An  Indian, 
reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  and  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  exhaustion,  was  ])icked  uj)  in  the 
forest  by  some  Arawi'ik,  and  brought  to  the 
Pomeroon  mission.  He  had  lost  a  portion 
of  his  scalp,  and  had  his  lower  lij)  torn  down 
at  each  corner.  This  he  said  had  been  done 
by  a  small '  tiger,'  which  had  sprung  on  him 
while  lying  in- the  forest.  .  .  . 

"The  Acawaios  at  the  mission,  whose 
language  he  spoke,  took  much  care  of  him 
at  first,  but  afterward  judged,  from  his  refus- 
ing certain  kinds  of  food  and  oiher  signs, 
that  he  was  a  devotee  and  viciini  of  unap- 
peased  Kanaima,  and  the  murderer  of  a  man 
killed  some  time  before.  Prom  lliis.aiul  his 
savage,  ungrateful  demeanor  (llmiigh  Mr. 
M'Clintock  aided  by  myself,  cleansed  and 
dressed  his  sores  to  encourage  them),  we  had 
some  difilculty  in  getting  him  nursed  till  his 
strength  had  returned,  as  they  feared  lest 
they  should  become  his  future  "victims." 

if  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  conceal  the 
body  effectually,  they  remove  tlu;  liver,  and 
put'in  its  place  a  redhot  axe-head, under  the 
belief  that  when  the  Kanaima  tastes  the 
blood  of  his  victim,  the  h  '  .vhich  was  in  the 
axe-head  will^iass  into  hi  .  ^'-  and  consume 
him. 

Putting  aside  private  feud,  the  Caribs 
have  of  late  been  beaten  by  the  other  tribes 
in  open  war.  They  had  been  ]iartially  suc- 
cessful against  the  Arawuks,  who  Itad  been 
driven  into  the  swampy  district  near  the 
Waiui.  Here,  however,  the  fugitives  made 
a  stand,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
supreme  command  of  a  well-known  and  tried 
warrior^  ExpectinEr  tb.at  the  Caril'S  would 
soon  follow  them  into  their  place  of  refuge, 
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their  leader  placed  his  men  in  ambush  among 
th«  islands,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
enemy. 

On  came  the  Caribs  in  their  great  war 
canoes,  following  each  other  in  single  file 
through  the  narrow  creeks  which  separate 
the  "wet  savannah"  into  islands.  They 
were  allowed  to  pass  unhurt,  until  they 
rounded  one  of  the  islands,  when  a  deadly 
shower  of  arrows  from  both  banks  disabled 
or  killed  every  man  on  board.  The  second 
canoe  pushed  on,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate, 
while  the  others,  not  being  able  to  see  the 
carnage  that  was  taking  place,  hurried  on- 
ward toward  the  spot  whence  the  cries  pro- 
ceeded, and  were  in  their  turn  overwhelmed 
with  the  deadly  shower.  The  victorious 
Arawaks  then  jumped  into  the  water,  seized 
the  canoes,  and  killed  every  one  of  the  war- 
riors with  the  exception  of  two.  These  were 
sent  home  by  the  victors  on  the  promise  of 
a  large  ransom,  to  be  paid  in  the  cotton 
hammocks  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
Caribs  are  so  famous;  and  an  insulting  mes- 
sage was  also  sent  by  them,  requesting  the 
Caribs  to  send  another  expedition. 

On  land  the  Caribs  fared  as  badly  against 
the  same  foes  as  they  had  done  by  sea. 
Being  determined  to  resist  the  continual  at- 
tacks of  the  Caribs,  the  Arawaks  made  up 
their  minds  to  fly  no  more  to  the  swamps  for 
safety,  but  to  "boldly  face  their  enemies. 
They  therefore  built  a  large  house  on  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet,  surrounded  it  with  trees 
laid  with  their  branches  outward — in  fact, 
the  abattis  of  modern  engineering  —  and 
stored  the  house  with  as  many  arrows  as 
they  could  make.  Moreover,  they  made 
broad  Avooden  shields,  which  were  used  on 
this  occasion  for  the  flrsc  and  probably  for 
the  last  time. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  Caribs  were 
not  very  long  in  making  their  attack.  See- 
ing a  small  party  of  men  among  tiie  trees, 
they  gave  chase  and  pursued  them  as  far  as 
the  house,  which  they  immediately  attacked. 
The  defenders  did  not  return  the  fire  of  the 
Caribs,  but  contented  themselves  with  receiv- 
ing on  their  shields  the  arrows  of  the  enemy. 
When  they  judged  that  the  arrows  of  the 
foe  were  nearly  exhausted,  they  made  use  of 
their  own  stores,  and  poured  volley  after 


volley  on  the  invaders^  being  supplied  by 
the  women  and  boys  with  irrows  as  fast  as 
they  could  shoot.  The  Caribs  were  unable 
to  withstand  such  an  attack,  and  were 
obliged  to  beat  a  retreat,  during  which  they 
lost  many  more  of  their  number  by  the  pur- 
suing Arawaks, 

The  two  last  decisive  battles  between  these 
great  tribes  ended  again  in  favor  of  the 
Arawaks.  The  latter  established  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  a  branch  of  the  river 
Monica,  a  stream  which  is  thickly  wooded 
on  both  sides.  The  name  of  this  branch  is 
Haimara-Cabura.  Across  this  stream  the 
Arawaks  sank  a  tree  trunk  at  such  a  depth 
that  it  would  allow  small  canoes  to  pass  over 
it,  while  the  large  and  heavily-laden  war- 
canoes  must  inevitably  strike  upon  it 

The  invaders  came,  as  had  been  expected, 
but  found  nothing  except  empty  nouses. 
They  then  descended  the  Moruca,  looking 
about  for  their  prey,  and  at  last  caught 
sight  of  several  canoes  and  gave  chase.  The 
fugitive  canoes,  on  reaching  the  mouth  of 
the  Haimara-Cabura,  darted  into  it  as  if  for 
shelter,  and  were  followed  by  the  invaders, 
yelling  and  shouting  with  excitement.  Sud- 
denly, their  canoes  struck  violently  against 
the  sunken  boom,  jerked  the  paddles  from 
their  places,  became  entangled  with  each 
other,  and  caused  inextricable  confusion. 
In  the  midst  of  their  perplexity,  showers  of 
arrows  were  hurled  upon  tliem,  and  very 
few  of  the  invading  force  escaped. 

Among  them,  however,  was  the  Carib 
chief  Manarrawa,  who  was  incensed  at  the 
repulse  with  which  he  had  met,  returned  to 
the  Orinoco,  organized  another  force,  and 
again  attacked  the  Arawaks.  This  time  he 
was  less  fortunate,  being  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  On  being  brought  before  the 
council  of  chiefs,  Manarrawa  promised  that, 
if  his  life  was  spared,  he  would  cause  his 
people  to  cease  from  further  attacks.  The 
Arawaks,  more  lenient  than  the  Caribs, 
granted  his  request,  gave  him  a  canoe,  and 
sent  him  home.  He,  on  his  part,  performed 
his  promise,  and  from  that  time  there  has 
been  no  regular  war  between  the  Caribs  and 
Arawaks,  although  there  have  been  private 
blood  feuds  of  the  kind  described. 
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THE  TRIBES  OP  GUIANA  —  Continued. 
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We  will  now  examine  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Guianan  natives. 

Their  architecture  differs  considerably  ac- 
cording to  the  district.  As  a  ruk ,  the  cli- 
mate is  so  warm  that  houses  are  but  little 
needed,  all  that  is  required  being  a  simple 
roof  above  the  head.  The  ordinary  kind  of 
hut  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  shed,  a 
sort  of  barn  without  the  walls,  supported  on 
poats  and  thatched  with  leaves.  From  the 
posts  and  rafters  are  hung  the  jjcrsonal 
goods  of  the  natives,  such  as  fans,  paddles, 
clubs,  blow  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  and  sim- 
ilar articles^  while  from  one  or  two  of  the 
cross-beams  is  sure  to  be  hanging  the  sin- 
gular cassava  press,  which  will  be  presently 
aescribed.  Such  a  house  is  represented  on 
the  preceding  page. 

Between  the  uprighi  posts,  and  sometimes 
from  the  transverse  beams,  are  suspended  the 
hammocks,  some  of  which  are  almost  inva- 
riably occupied,  as  the  master  has  a  natural 
genius  for  lying  in  his  hammock  when  he 
18  not  absolutely  obliged  to  be  on  his  feet. 
The  number  of  hammocks  under  a  single  roof 
is  almost  incredible.  They  are  hung  in  tiers, 
one  above  another,  like  the  berths  on  board 
a  passenger  ship,  and  when  thirty  or  forty 
of  them  are  occupied  at  once,  it  seems 
rather  wonderflil  that  the  building  should 
be  able  to  withstand  such  a  strain. 

As  the  inhabitants  move  about,  or   get 
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plenishing  the  nightly  fires,  whose  smoke  is 


the  only  defence  against  the  mosquitoes  and 
other  winged  pests,  the  whole  building 
rocks,  the  .joints  creak,  and  the  house  seems 
on  the  point  of  coming  down.  But  the 
junctions  of  the  beams  and  posts  are  so 
firmly  tied  that  they  are  far  stronger  than 
they  look,  and  however  fragile  the  shed  may 
seem,  it  is  quite  equal  to  any  strain  they 
may  have  to  endure. 

In  the  interior,  however,  the  huts  arc 
more  of  a  complicated  character,  and  have 
walls  as  well  as  a  roof.  Their  form  is  inva- 
riably round,  and  their  roofs  pointed  in  the 
centre.  Some  are  shaped  almost  exactly 
like  single-poled  tents,  navin"  a  circular  up- 
right wall,  some  five  or  six  feet  in  height, 
and  from  that  wall  a  tolerably  high  conical 
rr  ending  in  a  sharp  point.  Their  gen- 
eral shape  much  resembles  that  of  the  Mak- 
ololo  house,  seen  on  page  329.  The  roof, 
however,  is  neater,  and  the  central  pole,  by 
which  it  is  supported,  rises  to  some  height 
above  the  top,  looking  like  the  ornamental 
spikes  with  which  English  builders  are  fond 
of  decorating  some  of  their  villas. 

Other  houses,  though  built  on  the  same 
principle,  are  not  quite  conical.  They  have 
no  distinction  between  the  wall  and  roof, 
and,  instead  of  being  circular,  are  octagonal. 
They  may  be  very  well  imitated  by  cutting 
out  eight  isosceles  triangles  fronil  cardboard, 
the  larger  sides  being  about  four  times  the 
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getner.    A  knitting  needle  through  the  cen- 
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tre  will  act  as  a  (support,  and  look  very  much 
like  the  centre  polo  of  the  ediffco. 

These  huts  are  used  by  the  Macoushies, 
the  makers  of  the  very  long  blow  guns 
whirh  have  already  been  descril'.d,  and 
from  j)rajoctiou8  in  the  upright  |)oIe8  the 
weapons  are  suspended  when  not  in  use. 
It  need  scarcely  bo  said  that  the  task  of 
house  building  belongs  to  the  women,  niaa- 
much  as  it  ptirtains  to  the  category  of  lieavy 
work,  which  is  beneath  the  c-liaracter  of  a 
man  to  undertake.  Indeed,  with  these  peo- 
ple, as  with  many  other  uncivilized  nations, 
the  rooted  disinclination  of  the  men  (d  la- 
bor, and  the  consequent  falling  of  all  the 
work  upon  the  women,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  oi)8tacles  to  their  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; and  even  polygamy  is  not  so  much  a 
drawback  as  the  inferior  condition  of  the 
women. 

Treating  of  the  native  houses,  Mr.  Jlrett 
remarks  tliat  the  builders,  simple  as  may  be 
the  house  itself,  carefully  select  a  site  which 
must  combine  several  requirements.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  near  a  stream,  so  that 
the  women  may  not  have  more  trouble  than 
needful  in  fetching  water  for  the  use  of  the 
household,  and  that  the  canoe  may  be  within 
easy  reach  of  the  house  wlien  the  owner 
wishes  to  set  out  upon  one  of  the  frequent 
migrations  which  take  place  among  these 
tribes. 

It  must  be  a  spot  which  is  rather  out  of 
the  way.  The  native  Guianan  likes  peace 
and  quietness,  and  has  a  strong  objection  to 
bemg  disturbed,  the  apathy  of  h'is  nature 
beuig  supplemented  by  an  inveterate  sliy- 
ness,  which  malvcs  him  keep  aloof  from 
strangers.  It  must  also  be  a  spot  where  the 
ground  is  light  and  sandy,  and  where  the 
very  slight  cultivation  needed  in  this  laud 
can  be  easily  carried  on. 

The  house  being  built,  tho  next  business  is 
to  prepare  a  field  for  the  cultivation  of  yams 
and  cassava,  and  this  is  the  only  hard  work 
which  the  men  will  condescend  to  do.    The 


ground  is  already  occupied  by  trees,  but  this  is 
of  no  consequence  to  the  native  agriculturist. 
Having  selected  a  convenient  spot,  he  cuts 
down  the  trees,  ingeniously  contriving  that 
the  fall  of  one  shall  bring  down   several 
others.  This  is  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  °eason,  i.  e.  somewhere  in  August.    The 
tropical  sun  soon  dries  the  fallen  trees,  and 
when  they  are  sufficiently  parched  for  the 
purpose,  the  Indian  sets  them  on   fire    a 
process  which  rapidly  consumes  all  but  the 
trunks  and  the  largest  branches.    lie  has 
now  done  his  share  of  the  work,  rfnd  loaves 
the  rest  to  the  women,  who  have  to  clear 
away  the  debris  as  far  as  they  can,  and  to 
do  all  the  dij^ging,  planting,  and  weedino- 
that  IS  needed.                                             ° 
Among  these  people  polygamy,  though 
not  always  the  rule,  is  often  the  ca^e,  and  a 
man  s  greatness  is  partly  estimated  bv  the 
number  of  his  wivpa.     if  ia  «,.*■   u-.—.- 


carried  out  to  such  an  excess  as  is  tho  cage 
with  many  other  peoples,  inasmuch  as  ono 
chief  was  looked  upon  with  the  grealMt 
respect  because  ho  had  the  unusual  number 
of  nine  wives.  This  chief,  a  Warau,  was 
very  jealous  of  his  establishment,  and  was 
said  to  have  shot  one  of  his  wives  and 
severely  wounded  another  with  his  cutlass 
As  a  rule,  however,  a  man  has  one  wife  only 
tho  exceptions  being  rarer  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  wives. 

The  Caribs  appear  to  carry  but  the  princi- 
ple of  proprietorship  in  their  women  to  the 
tullest  decree,  as  is  exemplified  iiv  an  amus- 
ing  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Brd't.  It  must 
be  premised  that,  as  is  usual  among  nonrlv 
all  uncivilized  natives,  the  wife  is  purchased 
from  her  father  or  oldest  male  relative,  who 
has  absolute  power  over  and  can  sell  her  is 
he  would  sell  his  bow,  and  with  as  much 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  one  article  of 
Itioperty  as  the  other. 

"  A  high-spirited  Caribi  girl,  indignant  at 
being  given  in  marriage  to  an  elderly  man 
who  had  already  other  wives  (one  hcmcr  hd 
own  sister),  ran  away  from  him,  an(?  be- 
stowed her  hand  on  ono  of  the  Esscquibo 
Caribs,  a  younger  man  whom  she  liked  bet- 
ter. After  a  wliile,  the  old  man  visited  that 
quarter  —  not,  however,  to  exercise  his  un- 
doubted right  to  bring  her  back  and  beat 
lier,  but  to  claim  com])ensation  for  her  ser- 
vices. It  was  willingly  allowed,  and  for  a 
gun,  a  barrel  of  salt,  or  some  article  of  like 
value,  the  woman  was  left  with  the  man  of 
her  choice,  who  perhaps  thought  himself 
secure,  and  the  business  ended. 

"  But  tho  next  year  the  old  man,  who  well 
knew  what  ho  was  doing,  paid  them  another 
visit,  still,  as  ho  said,  in  quest  of  compensa- 
tion. On  being  reminded  by  the  husband 
that  he  had  already  been  paid  for  the  woman 
he  replied,  'Yes  — for  the  woman;  but  she 
lias  since  borne  you  a  child  — you  must  now 
pay  mo  for  that.'  The  unwritten  law  of 
Canbi  usage  was  decidedly  in  the  old  man's 
lavor,  and  he  received  compensation  for 
that  child.  For  each  succeeding  birth  he 
could,  if  he  chose,  reappear,  like  an  unquiet 
spirit,  make  a  similar  demand,  and  be  sup- 
ported  therein  by  tho  custom  of  his  na- 
tion." 

Sometimes  tho  second  wife  is  purchased 
while  still  a  child,  and  brought  up  together 
with  the  family  of  the  first  wife,  and  a  pru- 
dent chief  will  thus  provide  himself  with  a 
succession  of  wives,  each  attaining  mar- 
riageable years  as  her  predecessors  become 
too  old  to  suit  the  taste  of  their  proprietor. 
-Now  and  then,  the  first  wife  successfnlly 
resists  the  introduction  of  a  sharer  of  her 
household.  In  one  such  case,  the  first  wife, 
after  trying  to  commit  suicide,  and  being 
prevented,  took  a  more  sensible  course. 
bhe  was  an  Arawdk,  ono  of  three  sisters,  all 
hying  with  their  respective  husbands  at  one 
Bcuxemeut.    One  day,  the  husband  of  the 
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eldest  sister,  having  been  on  a  visit  to  some 
friends,  bi-ought  home  another  wife,  a  full- 
grown  young  woman.  Tho  tlrst  wife,  alter 
hor  unavaihng  attenint  at  suicide,  made  an 
onslaught  upon  tho  Intruder,  aided  by  her 
two  sisters,  whoso  husbands  stood  (luietly 
looking  on.  The  end  of  tho  business  was, 
that  the  woman  was  sent  back  to  her 
friends,  and  tho  first  wife  was  left  in  the  un- 
disturbed rule  of  her  household. 

The  Arawaks  have  a  curious  and  praise- 
worthy   regulation    concerning    marriage 
Their  tribe   is  divided   into  a  number  of 
families,  each  descending  in  tho  female  line 
gnd  bemg  known  by  its  own  name.    No  one 


IS  allowed  to  marry  mto  the  fiindly  bearing 
the  same  name  as  himself  or  herself,  and 
this  i)rinciplo  is  carried  out  in  a  rather  curi- 
ous manner. 

As  tho  succession  falls  in  tho  woman's 
line,  her  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  her  daughters,  bear  the  same  name 
as  herself,  but  not  so  the  children  of  her 
sons,  who  will  take  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective mothers.  The  Arawilks  are  very 
tenacious  of  this  rule,  and  think  an  infrac- 
tion of  it  to  bo  a  great  crime. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  uncivilized  na- 
tions, the  Guianan  mothers  think  but  little 
of  tho  event  which  lays  a  civilized  Euroiiean 
woman  on  tho  bod  of  sieknoss  ibr  weeks. 
Mr.  Urett  saw  one  Warau  woman,  only  two 
houi-H  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  tie  up  her 
hammock,  and  carry  it,  together  with  her 
newly  born  infant,  from  one  house  to 
another.  When  the  child  is  very  youn<' 
it  is  laid  in  a  small  hammock,  but  when  Tt 
pains  a  little  strength,  a  rather  curious  cra- 
dle is  provided  for  it. 

The  body  of  the  cradle   is  made  of  the 
ever-useful  itirritti  reed,  which  is  split  into 
slips  about  tho  tenth  of  an  inch  in  width 
and  then  woven  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of 
basket,  open  at  one  end  and  down  one  side 
The  edges  .are    strengthened  by  a  rod   of 
flexible  wood  lashed  firmly  to  them,  and  the 
cradle  is  brought  into  shape  by  means  of  a 
framework    consisting  of   tolerably  strong 
sticks.    The  opening  in  front  is  much  nai" 
rower  than  the  body  of  the  cradle,  so  that 
he  child  can  be  easily  secured  in  it.    The 
cnsth  of  my  specimen,   drawn    on    page 
.  .1   '*,  ^^''^ctly  twenty  inches,  and  width 
at  the  back  thirteen  inches,  while  that  of 
tlie  opening  is  only  seven    inches.     This 
cradle  is  very  strong,  very  elastic,  and  very 
light— three  great   requisites   in   such   ah 
article.    When  the  mother  wishes  to  carry 
her  child,  she  only  takes  a  broad  plaited 
belt,  the  two   ends  of   which  are  united 
passes  It  over  the  crossbars  at  the  top  of 
£  forehead"^  then  brings  tho  belt  across 
The  parents  are  very  kind  to  their  chil- 
dren and  can  seldom  bring  themselves  to 
Chastise  ttiem,  except  in  a  sudden  fit   of 
~g"n     J. he  iiatuiai  consequence  of  this 
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treatment  is,  that  thoy  Vave  scarcely  any 
control  over  tho  children,  though,  when  they 
arow  up,  tho  respect  shown  by  sons  and 
daughters  to  their  parents  of  either  sex  is 
worthy  of  all  praise. 

Coimected  with  this  subject,  the  Guianan 
natives  have  a  very  singular  custom,  which, 
according  to  our  ideas  at  the  present  day 
entirely  reverses  the  order  of  things.    With 
UH  when  a  wife  expects  to  bo  a  mother,  she 
otten   thinks   it  necessary  to  abstain  from 
certain  articles  of  food,  and  from  too  much 
exertion.     With  the  Guianan  Indians,  the 
wife  eats    exactly  what  she  chooses,  and 
works  as  hard  as  ever,  while  tho  husband 
thinks  himself.bound  to  abstain  and  to  rest. 
I' or  exaini)le,  the  Acawaios  and  Caribs  will 
not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  agouti,  lest  tho  future 
ollspring  should  be  thin  and   meagre;  the 
haimara  fish,  lest  it  should  be  dim-sighted- 
or  the  inaroudi,  lest  it  should  be  still-born! 
the  cry  of  this  bird  being  held  as  an  omen  of 
^}t      '    '^^^^  reader  may  remember  that  a 
Macoushie   excused   himself   from   making 
wourali  by  reference  to  this  custom.    This 
custom  does  not  stop  with  the  child's  birth 
but  extends  to  several  weeks  afterward.        ' 
As  soon  as  her  child  is  born,  the  Indian 
wife  washes  the  baby,  rolls  it  in  the  cradle 
hammock,  and  goes  about  her  business  as- 
usual.    But  the  Indian  husband  is  pleased  to 
consider  himself  very  ill,  and  straightwav 
takes  to  his  hnminock,  where  ho  is  waitecl 
upon  by  the  women  with  the  most  solicitous 
attention.    In  some  districts  the  sick  hus- 
band has  not  a  very  pleasant  part  to  plav, 
being  obliged  to  take  nauseous  drinks,  mid 
to  go  through  a  course  of  very  unpleasant 
medicine.      Generally,    however,    he    docs 
nothing  but  He  in  his  hammock  for  a  week 
or  two,  during  which  time  ho  is  kci)t  amplv 
supplied  with  the  daintiest  food,  and  petteil 
as  if  ho  were  recovering  from  a  dangerous 
sickness. 

This  custom  has  gradually  expired  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mission  stations,  but  it  occa- 
sionally revives.  Mr.  Brett  mentions  an 
instance  where  a  large  influx  of  strangers 
reintroduced  it  into  the  station.  It  so 
happened  that  a  young  Christian  Indian 
had  become  a  father,  and  Avas  violently  im- 
portuned by  his  female  relatives  to  take  to 
his  hammock  according  to  ancient  custom. 
He  resisted  for  some  time,  but  was  so  perse- 
cuted that  he  fairly  ran  away,  and  went 
to  work  at  a  distance  for  three  weeks,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  ho  thought 
he  might  be  considered  as  convalescent. 
Strange  as  this  custom  may  seem  to  be,  it  is 
one  which  has  prevailed  through  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  globe,  and  even  in 
Europe  has  not  been  extinct  until  compara- 
tively late  years. 

Not  only  is  polygamy  practised  among 
these  tribes,  but  the  strange  custom  of  poly- 
andry exists.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  mis- 
sionary was  arguing  with  a  native  against 
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the  practice  of  polygamy,  he  used  anargu- 
tnentum  a(i  fiominem,  and  with  the  bad  re 


suits  that  usually  follow  such  an  argument 
Finding  that  he  could  not  prove  to  his  in- 
terlocutor that  a  man  ought  not  to  have  two 
■wives,  the  missionary  asked  how  it  would  be 
liked  by  the  men  if  one  wife  were  to  have 
two  husbands.  To  his  astonishment,  the 
man  replied  that  the  plan  answered  very 
well,  and  that  he  knew  a  woman  ^yho  at  that 
time  had  three  husbands. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
natives  of  Guiana  depend  chiefly  for  their 
food  upon  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fislies  which 
they  capture.  "Vegetable  food  is  not  so  im- 
portant to  them  as  it  is  generally  to  inhabi- 
tants of  warmer  climates,  probably  because 
the  almost  perpetual  moisture  of  the  country 
forces  the  mhabitants  to  partake  of  a  com- 
paratively generous  diet. 

The  staple  vegetable  food  is  the  cassava, 
which  is  prepared  in  ratlior  a  curious  man- 
ner. Strange  to  say,  it  is  obtained  from  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
biacese,  plants  which  are  celebrated  for  con- 
taining most  poisonous  juices. 

Some  of  them  are  trees  of  the  largest  size, 
while  others  are  little  herbs  that  only  exist 
for  a  few  weeks.  All  of  them,  however,  se- 
crete an  acrid  juice,  more  of,  less  poisonous. 
A  familiar  example  of  these  plants  may  be 
found  in  the  common  spurge,  or  wart-wort  of 
our  gardens  (Euphorbia  helioscopa),  the 
white,  acrid,  milky  juice  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  destroying  warts.  Several  of  these 
Euphorbiacese  produce,  beside  the  poisonous 
juice,  a  farinaceous  substance,  from  which 
the  poison  can  be  separated,  and  which  is 
then  useful  as  human  food. 

The  chief  plant  which  produces  the  cas- 
sava is  the  Jatropha  manihot,  though  there 
are  others  from  which  the  farina  can  be 
obtained.  The  juiue  of  this  plant  is  so 
poisonous  that  a  very  small  dose  will  pro- 
duce death.  Fortunately,  the  venomous 
Principle  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and  can 
e  driven  off  by  heat,  so  that  the  very  sub- 
stance which  in  its  raw  state  is  a  deadly 
poison  becomes,  when  cooked,  a  wholesome 
article  of  food. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  cassava  is  as 
follows:  Taking  on  her  back  the  quake 
which  has  already  been  described,  the 
Guianan  woman  digs  up  a  quantity  of  the 
cassava ,1-oot,  puts  it  into  the  quake,  and 
brings  it  to  her  hut.  She  next  peels  it  by 
tearing  off  the  outer  covering  with  her 
teeth,  and  then  proceeds  to  scrape  it  into 
very  fine  shavings.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  the  native  grater,  which,  rude  as  it  looks, 
is  a  very  effective  machine.  It  consists  of 
a  thick  board  about  a  yard  in  length  and 
half  as  much  in  width.  Into  the  upper  sur- 
face of  this  board  are  driven  in  regular  rows 
a  number  of  fragments  of  sharp  stones,  which 
are  fuxthcr  BCourcd  in  their  places  by  n  sort 


of  vegetable  glue  obtained  from  the  iuice  of 
a  tree. 

By  being  drawn  over  this  surface,  tlie 
cassava  roots  are  soon  reduced  to  thin 
shavings,  much  like  those  of  the  horse  radish 
which  are  collected  into  a  basket.  One  of 
these  baskets  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  on  page  123] 
It  is  made  much  like  the  cradle  already  meni 
tioned,  but  is  of  closer  texture,  and  the  strips 
of  gane  are  wider.  It  is  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of  the  grated  root. 

When  the  native  cassava  maker  does  not 
possess  one  of  these  graters,  she  uses  as  ,- 
substitute  the  acrid  root  of  a  species  of 
Ireartia  palm,  which  is  covered  with  liard 
protuberances,  and  answers  the  purpose  tol- 
erably well,  though  it  does  not  work  so 
smoothly  or  neatly  as  the  regular  grater. 

Sometimes  a  further  process  of  grindin<»  is 
employed,  though  not  always.  In  such  cases 
the  grated  root  is  placed  on  a  flat,  slopiu.^ 
stone,  and  rubbed  with  another,  just  as  is 
done  by  the  Araucanians.    See  page  1203. 

The  next  process  is  to  rid  it  of  its  poi- 
sonous  juices,  and  in  this  part  of  the  ope- 
ration there  is  also  considerable  variation 
Among  some  tribes,  the  scraped  cassava  is 
taken  out  of  the  dish  and  pressed  tightly  into 
a  sieve  or  colander.  This  instrument  is  very 
ingeniously  made.  It  is  of  basket  work,  but 
instead  of  being  made  of  flat  strips  of  cane  or 
reed,  round  twigs  are  used,  about  as  thick  as 
ordi  nary  drawing  pencils.  The  natives  have 
an  ingenious  mode  in  which  tlie  shape  of  the 
vessel  is  preserved  while  the  interstices  are 
not  allowed  to  diminish  or  increase  in  size. 
This  is  done  by  beginning  with  a  com- 
paratively few  twigs  at  the  apex  of  the  col- 
ander, and  inserting  fresh  twigs  at  regular 
intervals  as  the  vessel  increases  in  size. 

Into  this  colander  the  cassava  is  pressed 
and  kneaded  with  water,  until  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  juice  is  expressed.    It  is  then 
loft  in  the  sieve  to  undergo  a  partial  drying, 
and  is  soon  ready  for  another  process,  that 
of  the  press;  and  it  is   remarkable  that, 
though  presses  of  various  descriptions  have 
been  sent  from  Europe,  none  of  them  seem 
to  answer  so  well  as  the  native  Guianan  press 
called  the"tipiti."    This  press  is  a  long, 
cylindrical  basket,  from  six  to  seven  feet  in 
length,  and  al)out  four  inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  Jacitara  palm,  a 
species  of  Desmoncus.    The  lower  part  of  the 
tiniti  is  closed,  and  brought  nearly  to  a  point, 
while  the  upper  part  is  left  open,  each  end 
terminating  in  a  very  strong  loop.    Owing 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  tipiti  is  made,  the 
central  portion  is  highly  elastic,  while  the 
mouth  iuid  tip  are  comparatively  stiff.  One  of 
these  is  represented  on  the  following  pase. 

Several  of  these  tipities  generally  hang  to 
the  roof  or  the  cross-))eam  of  the  hut,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  use  when  wanted.  One  of 
them  is  then  filled  with  trrated  cassava,  which 
is  thrust  into  the  elastic  tube  as  tightly  as 
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possible,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  become  very 
much  shorter,  and  very  much  thicker  in  the 
middle.  Underneath  the  tipiti  is  placed 
an  earthenware  bowl  to  receive  the  juice. 
Vessels  such  as  these  are  made  by  the  na- 
tives, and  although  they  are  very  fragile  as 
the  clay  is  never  thoroughly  kneaded,  and 
the  baking  is  insufficient,  they  can  endure 
the  fire  well  enough  for  cooking  purposes 
The  vessel  which  is  represented  in  the  illus- 
tration is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  striped  and 
spotted  with  black. 

Besides  these  soft  and  fragile  bowls  the 
natives  make  bottles  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  water.  Some  of  these  clay  bottles 
are  reall;^  elegant  in  form,  and  show  evi- 
dences ot  artistio  feelin"  on  the  part  of  the 
potter.  A  fi«nire  of  a  double  water  bottle 
with  its  earthenware  stoppers,  is  given  on 
pa"o  1249.  * 

A  heavy  weight  is  then  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tipiti,  which  is  consequeritlv 
elongated  and  narrowed,  so  as  to  compress 
the  contents  forcibly,  and  squeeze  out  the 
juice  that  remains  in  the  cassava.    After  a 


while  a  still  stronger  pressure  is  obtained  by 
means  of  the  lever.  A  polo  is  passed  through 
the  loop  at  the  bottom  of  the  tipiti,  and  tbo 
shorter  end  of  it  is  lashed  to  one  of  the 
upright    posts    of  the  house.    The    heavy 

weight  — usually  a  large  stono is  thenhun^ 

to  the  longer  end  of  the  po,,-,  so  as  to  pro" 
duce  a  powerful  leverage  on  the  tipiti,  and 
compress  the  cassava  still  further. 

When  the  process  has  arrived  at  this  state, 
the  cassava  maker  often  adds  her  own  weight 
to  that  of  the  stono,  by  sitting  on  the  end"  of 
the  lever,  and  with  her  baby  slung  in  its 
cradle  on  her  back,  occupies  hcrselfin  some 
01  (lie  lighter  feminine  occupations. 

The  cassava  is  now  tit  for  baking,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  pljiced  on  circular  iron 
plates,  which  are  laid  over  the  fire  like  the 
'  girdles"  on  which  oat  cakes  arc  baked. 
Although  little  known  in  this  country  under 
its  proper  name,  cassava  is  largely  used  un- 
der the  name  of  semolina,  which  is  nothin" 
more  than  the  the  cassava  roughly  ground 
to  a  coarse  sort  of  £;rain. 

Nothing  of  this''  useful  plant  is  thrown 
away.  We  have  seen  that  the  farinaceous 
matter  can  be  rendered  wholesome  by  bein" 
tleprivcfi  of  its  poisonous  juice,  and  we 
siiall  now  see  that  even  this  juice  itself  can 
be  rendered  useful.  If  man  or  beast  were 
to  drink  it  as  it  pours  from  between  the  in- 
terstices of  the  tipiti,  they  would  swell,  and 
(lie  m  great  agony.  But  by  means  of  boil- 
ing tlio  poisonous  principle  is  driven  off 
ami  tlie  juice  changes  to  a  deep  brown  liq- 
uid, which  is  well  known  under  the  name 
ot  cnssareop,  and  extensively  used  as  a 
sauce.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  "  pepper- 
pot  of  the  West  Indies,  and  when  used  by 
natives  is  so  highly  impregnated  with  red 
pepper  th.tt  when  they  hospitably  serve  a 
White  stranger  with  cassava  bread  and  cas- 


sareep  sauce,  the  mouth  of  the  stranger  is 
excoriated  by  the  quantity  of  capsicum. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration 
representing  a  Warau  house,  on  page  1244 
he  will  see  the  various  processes  of  cassava- 
making.  On  the  right  hand  is  seen  a  woman 
kneeling  before  the  grater,  and  scraping  the 
cassava  into  the  dish  or  basket  Hanging 
to  the  cross-beams  of  the  hut  are  two  of  the 
tipiti  presses,  one  filled  ready  for  the  weight 
and  the  lever,  and  the  other  stretched 
nearly  to  its  full  extent.  A  woman  is  sitting 
on  the  lever,  and  so  expressing  the  last 
drops  from  the  cassava  into  the  bowl.  The 
baking  of  the  cassava  cake  is  shown  in  the 
background  on  the  right  hand. 

A  few  little  episodes  of  Guianan  life  are 
shown  in  the  same  illustration.  On  the  left 
hand  is  seen  a  man  armed  with  his  bow  and 
long  arrows,  and  having  slung  on  his  shoul- 
ders the  little  bag  which  serves  as  a  pocket. 
Another  man  is  lying  asleep  in  his  ham- 
mock, and  nearly  in  the  middle  is  shown  a 
mother  with  her  two  children,  one  of  them 
dragging  a  huge  spider  tied  to  a  string. 
The  spiders  of  this  country  are  sometimes 
as  large  as  a  man's  outspread  hand,  and,  un- 
pleasant playfellows  as  they  appear  to  us, 
they  are  used  in  this  light  by  the  children, 
as  was  seen  by  Mr.  Bates. 

The  natives  can  also  make  sugar,  though 
of  a  rather  coarse  character.  Some  of  the 
tribes  employ  a  machine  with  small  wooden 
rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  su- 
gar-cane and  expressing  the  juice,  but  the 
plan  followed  by  the  Caribs  is  the  most  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remark- 
able. They  carve  the  upper  part  of  a  stout 
post  into  the  rude  semblance  of  a  human 
bust,  the  post  being  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
large  as  a  man.  The  part  that  answers  to 
the  collar-bone  projects  considerably,  and  a 
hole  is  bored  through  the  middle  of  the  neck 
under  the  chin. 

When  the  Caribs  wish  to  make  their  su- 
gar, they  put  one  end  of  a  long  and  stout 
lever,  into  the  hole  in  the  neck,  and  lay  the 
cane  horizontally  upon  the  collar-bones. 
One  man  then  takes  the  end  of  the  lever, 
and  by  pressing  it  down  crushes  the  cane 
so  that  the  juice  flows  down  the  breast 
of  the  image  into  the  vessel,  while  another 
man  shifts  the  cane  so  as  to  bring  every 
portion  successively  under  the  lever. 

As  for  drink,  the  Guianan  natives  have 
from  time  immemorial  made  an  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  called  piwarri,  which  is  almost 
exactly  like  the  mudai  of  the  Araucanians. 
A  number  of  cakes  of  cassava  bread  are 
toasted  brown,  thrown  into  a  large  vessel, 
and  boiling  water  poured  over  them.  The 
remainder  of  the  cakes  are  masticated  and 
mixed  with  the  others  in  the  vessel.  Fer- 
mentation then  takes  place  very  rapidly, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  liquor  is  fit  to  drinK. 
The  natives  arc  immoderately  fond  of  this 
disgusting  preparation,  and  often  brew  and 
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and  drink  great  quantities  at  a  time.  A  canoe 
is  no  uncommon  vessel  to  be  filled  with  pi- 
warri,  and  every  one  who  joins  in  the  revel 
is  presumed  to  become  intoxicated  as  soon 
as  possible.  Mr.  Brett  mentions  an  amus- 
ing instance  of  native  feeling  on  this  subject 
The  Arawilks  of  the  Mnhaiconi  district 
having  begged  that  a  missionary  might  be 
sent  to  them,  the  bishop  dctcrmmcd  on  vis- 
iting them  personally.  In  honor  of  his  ar- 
rival, the  Arawilks  had  got  up  a  great  festi- 
val, including  a  canoe  full  of  piwarri,  and 
the  curious  Maquarri  dance,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  learn.  Most  of  them  were 
intoxicated,  but  they  apologized  to  the 
bishop  for  their  shortcomings  in  politeness, 
and  said  that  if  they  had  known  sooner  of 
his  visit,  they  would  have  had  two  canoes 
full  of  piwarri  instead  of  one. 

Piwarri  feasts  vary  in  detail  according  to 
the  tribe  which  holds  them.  They  are, 
however,  always  accompanied  by  a  dancej 
and  by  some  ceremonies  practised  by  the 
piaman  or  conjurer.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  a  piwarri  feast  is  given  by  Messrs. 
Spix  and  Martius,  in  their  "  Travels  in  Bra- 
zil:"— 

"  By  degrees,  those  residing  at  a  greater 
distance  arrived  in  single  troops,  each  with 
his  whole  family,  and  with  bag  and  baggage, 
as  if  they  were  going  to  mi^ate;  the  men 
who  had  not  yet  secreted  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows in  the  neighboring  woods  hid  them 
here;  the  women  put  down  their  baskets, 
took  the  children  on  their  shoulders,  and 
looked  for  the  drinking-cup  (ciya).  With- 
out conversing  with  each  other,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  examined  the  surrounding 
company  with  an  unsteady  look;  the  men 
approached  each  other,  and  saluted  their 
neighbors,  at  most,  by  pouting  out  their 
lips,  and  a  scarcely  audible  nasal  tone. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and 
nearest  to  the  pot,  stood  the  chief,  who,  by 
his  strength,  cunning,  and  courage,  had  ob- 
tained some  command  over  them,  and  had 
received  the  title  of  captain.  In  his  right 
hand  he  held  the  maracil,  the  above-men- 
tioned Castanet,  which  they  call  gringcrina, 
and  rattled  with  it,  beating  time  with  his  right 
foot.  "We  did  not  find  any  traces  among  the 
Indians  of  the  oracles  of  the  maracil,  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  of  earlier  travellers. 
Rather  walking  than  dancin",  he  advanced 
slowly,  with  his  body  bent  forward,  round 
the  pot,  toward  which  his  eyes  were  con- 
stantly turned.  The  dance,  the  measure  of 
which  was  in  triple  time,  was  accompanied 
by  him  with  a  low  monotonous  singing, 
which  was  more  strongly  marked  when  he 
stamped  with  his  foot.  The  oftener  the 
song  was  repeated,  the  more  solemn  and  an- 
imated was  the  expression  of  his  voice  and 
features.  All  the  rest  stood  motionless 
round  the  pot,  stared  at  him  without  speak- 
ing, and  only  now  and  then,  when  the  words 
of  the  dancer,  Which  seemed  to  be  extempore 


moved  them,  they  broke  out  into  iramoder* 
ate  cries. 

"After  this  measured  circular  dance, by 
which,  probably,  it  was  intended  to  conjuro 
and  keep  off  evil  spirits,  the  leader  ap- 
proached the  pot,  took  from  the  hand  of  his 
neighbor  the  drinking-vessel  which  he  held 
ready,  gravely  dipped  it  into  the  pot,  and  took 
a  sip.  The  rattling  of  the  gringcrina  and 
the  monotonous  music  became  general,  and 
more  and  more  noisy  the  longer  the  cup 
went  round.  We,  too,  had  a  full  cuia  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  though  filled  with  uisgust, 
we  were  obliged  to  follow  the  advice  of  our 
guide  to  empty  it,  in  order  not  to  give  the 
Indians  any  reasons  for  distrust. 

"The  beverage  resembles  in  taste  our 
malt  liquor,  and  when  taken  in  a  large 
quantity  is  intoxicating,  an  effect  which  was 
but  too  manifest  toward  the  end  of  the  feast, 
by  their  leaping  and  noisy  singiug  of, '  Hi! 
ha!  /la/'  Ilopes  had  been  given  us  that  wo 
should  see  on  this  occasion  the  dances  of  the 
Coroados;  but  toward  evening,  after  their 
stomachs  and  heads  were  full,  one  party 
slipped  away  after  the  other,  as  if  by  pre- 
vious agreement." 

The  same  authors  give  an  account  of  a 
melancholy  sort  of  dance  performed  by 
another  tribe  of  natives,  the  Puris  :  — 

"  When  they  had  been  made  familiar,  and 
treated  with  plentiful  draughts  of  brandy,  of 
which,  like  all  Indians,  they  are  passionately 
fond,  they  began  their  dance  by  night,  on  an 
open  spot  not  far  from  the  fozenda  of  Guid- 
owald.  If  the  compact  low  stature,  the 
brown-red  color,  the  jet-black  hair  hanging 
down  in  disorder,  the  disagreeable  form  of 
their  broad  angular  countenances,  the  small, 
oblique,  unsteady,  blinking  eyes,  and,  lastly, 
the  tripping,  short,  light  stop  of  those  sav- 
ages had  excited  in  us  the  most  sorrowful 
feelings  at  the  debasement  of  humanity  in 
them,  these  were  further  increased  by  the 
melancholy  exjjression  of  their  festivity  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  men  placed 
themselves  close  together  in  a  line,  and  be- 
hind them  the  women,  also  in  a  line.  The 
male  children,  sometimes  two  or  three,  took 
hold  of  each  other  and  of  the  fathers  round 
the  waist,  as  the  female  children  did  their 
mothers.  In  this  position  they  begin  their 
melancholy  '  Hdu  —jo  —  hd  —  ha  —  hd.^  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  melodies  which  Lery 
noted  above  two  hundred  years  ago  among 
the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elo 
Janeiro  very  much  resemble  those  observed 
by  us. 

"  The  song  and  the  dance  were  repeated 
several  times,  and  the  two  rows  moved  slowly 
forward  in  a  measured  triple  time.  In  the 
first  three  steps  they  put  the  left  foot  forward, 
and  bent  the  left  side;  at  the  first  and  third 
step  they  stamped  with  the  left  foot,  and 
at  the  second  with  the  right;  in  the  following 
three  steps  they  advanced  the  right  foot  at 
the  first  and  last,  bcndincr  on  the  richt  side. 
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In  this  manner  they  advanced  a  little  alter- 
nately, in  short  steps.  Aa  soon  as  the  song 
was  concluded,  they  ran  back  in  disorder 
as  if  in  fliglit  —  first  the  women  with  their 
daughters,  and  then  the  men  with  their  sons. 
After  this  they  placed  themselves  in  the 
same  order  as  before,  and  the  scene  was  re- 
peated. A  negro,  who  had  lived  a  long  time 
among  the  Puris,  explained  to  us  the  words 
sung  to  this  dance  as  a  lamentation,  the 
subject  of  which  was,  that  tliey  had  attempted 
to  pluck  a  flower  from  a  tree,  but  had  fallen 
down.  No  interpretation  of  this  melancholy 
scene  could  have  appeared  to  us  more  appro- 
priate than  that  of  the  loss  of  Paradise  " 


priate  „„.„^. 

The  most  curious  ofnll  the  GuTanan  dances 
is  that  which  is  called  the  Maquarri  dance 
from  the  implement  which  forms  its  prin- 
cipal element.  The  Maquarri  is  a  whip,  and 
the  object  of  the  dance  is  giving  and  re- 
ceiving blows  from  the  maquarri.  The  form 
of  this  whip  varies  in  different  districts  The 
form  usually  employed,  is  made  of  silk  grass 
fibre,  bound  together  so  as  to  form  a  stiff  and 
elastic  whip.  The  handle  is  strengthened 
by  bemg  bound  strongly  with  a  strip  of  dark 
cane  wound  spirally  around  it,  and  is  or- 
namented by  a  tuft  of  fibres,  which  hang 
ft-om  the  butt.  Several  tufts  of  white  cotton 
wool  adorn  the  transition  between  the  handle 
and  the  lash,  the  latter  of  which  tapers  grad- 
ually to  a  point.  The  whole  whip  includinff 
the  lash,  is  nearly  five  feet  in  length,  and  is 
a  most  formidable  instrument  of  torture 
capable  of  cutting  into  the  bare  skin  like  a 
knife,  and  causing  the  blood  to  spirt  from 
the  wound  which  it  makes.  The  other  form 
IS  scarcely  so  terrible  a  whip  to  the  eye 
though  it  may  inflict  quite  as  much  pain 
when  skilfully  handled.  It  is  entirely  cov- 
ered with  cane,  and,  as  it  is  swung  about  it 
gives  a  crackling  sound  with  every  curve 
The  length  of  this  whip  is  three  feet  four 
inches. 

The  maquarri  dance  is  conducted  in  the 
following  manner.  The  young  men  and 
boys,  decorated  with  all  the  fantastic  feather 
work  which  native  art  can  supply,  range 
themselves  in  two  rows  opposite  each  other, 
the  dancers  being  all  armed  with  their  ma- 
quarri whips,  which  they  wave  in  the  air, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  cries  which  are  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  notes  of  birds 

Presently  two  of  the  dancers  from'  opposite 
sides  challenge  each  other,  leave  the  ranks, 
and  dance  opposite  each  other  in  the  open 
space  between  the  ranks.  After  dancing  for 
a  while,  one  of  them  stops,  and  stands  fimly 
on  one  leg,  thrusting  the  other  forward,  and 
remaining  perfectly  firm  and  steady.  See 
lUustration  on  page  1280. 

His  opponent,  or  partner,  wMchever  he 
may  be  called,  stoops  down,  takes  deliberate 
aim  at  some  part  of  the  projecting  leg,  and 
hen  leaping  into  the  air,  in  order  to  give  force 
to  his  stroke,  delivers  a  blow  wi^h  al'  his 
BcreuKth.    A  practised  maquarri  dancer  is 


u?"J^°..*^"*  deeply  Into  the  skin  and  to  draw 
blood  bjr  the  stroke;  but  the  receiver  does 
not  shrink  from  the  blow,  gives  no  sign  of 
pain,  and  only  smiles  contemptuously  as  he 
executes  the  dance.  Presently  his  opponent 
holds  out  his  leg  in  turn  to  be  struck,  and 
after  a  few  lashes  have  been  exchanged, 
they  retire  to  the  piwarri  vessel,  drink  some 
of  Its  contents,  and  return  to  their  places  in 
the  ranks. 

The  greatest  good  humor  prevails  during 
this  strange  contest,  though  when  a  couple 
of  powerful  and  experienced  dancers  have 
met,  they  have  often  scarcely  been  able  to 
walk  from  the  severity  of  the  blows  which 
they  have  received.  Sometimes,  after  a  hard 
day  8  dancing  and  drinking,  when  their  legs 
are  stiff  and  sore  from  the  blows  which  they 
have  received,  and  their  heads  are  aching 
from  the  liquid  they  have  drunk,  they  de- 
clare that  they  will  abandon  the  dance  for 
ev3r.  But,  as  soon  as  their  legs  get  well  and 
their  heads  are  clear  again,  they  forget  all 
their  promises,  and  join  in  the  next  maquarri 
dance  with  unabated  zest. 

During  one  of  these  dances,  which  was 
performed  in  Mr.  Brett's  presence,  a  stout 
little  Warau  came  to  the  encampment,  when 
the  dance  was  nearly  over,  evidently  with 
the  idea  of  getting  some  piwarri  without 
undergoing  the  previous  salutation  of  the 
niac|uarri  whip.  The  young  men  at  once 
divined  his  intention,  and  quietly  passed 
the  word  amon"  themselves  to  frustrate  his 
design.  Accordingly,  he  was  challenged  in 
rapid  succession  by  the  young  men,  and 
subjected  to  more  than  ordinary  castigation 
before  he  obtained  any  piwarri.  However, 
he  bore  his  punishment  manfully,  and  did 
his  best  to  look  pleasant,  although  he  soon 
perceived  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

On  that  occasion  the  dance  was  given  in 
honor  of  a  woman  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  house.  A  broad  plank  lay  upon  her 
grave,  and  on  it,  among  other  articles,  was  a 
bundle  of  silk  grass  being  the  remainder  of 
the  material  from  which  the  maquarri  whips 
had  been  made,  these  articles  having  some- 
what of  the  sacred  character  about  them. 
After  going  through  a  few  ceremonies,  two 
or  three  men,  armed  with  long  knives, 
dashed  in  among  the  dancers,  snatched 
the  whips  from  them,  cut  off  the  lashes, 
and  flung  them  into  the  grave.  The  owners 
of  the  whips  pretended  to  be  very  savage 
.it  surrendering  the  whips,  leaping,  throw- 
ing somersaults,  and  going  through  all 
kinds  of  evolutions,  so  that  it  was  great 
matter  of  surprise  that  any  of  them  escaped 
injury. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  maquarri 
dance  had  been  got  up  in  honor  of  the 
bishop,  all  the  dancers,  before  they  went 
into  the  large  house,  laid  their  whips  on  a 
board  which  had  been  placed  there  expressly 
for  their  reception. 

With  regard  to  this  dance,  Mr.  Brett  was 
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much  struck  with  the  apparent  indifference 
to  pain  manifested  by  the  natives,  and  aslced 
them  how  tliey  could  endure  such  tortures 
without  seeming  to  feel  them.  The  Indians 
replied  that  their  insensibility  to  pain  was 
partly  produced  by  the  piwarrl,  and  was 
partly  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  women, 
who  would  scoff  at  any  one  who  showed  the 
least  symptom  of  suffering. 

Giving  both  these  reasons  their  full  value, 
there  are  two  others  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance. One  is  the  natural  apathy  of  the  na- 
tive, who  requires  a  very  strong  stimulus  for 
exertion.  Thl«  apathy  extends  to  the  nerves 
of  sensation  as  well  as  to  those  of  volition, 
and  the  real  fact  is,  that  a  blow  which  would 
cause  the  most  horrible  agony  to  a  white 
man  is  scarcely  felt  by  the  native  Guianau. 
The  other  is  the  effect  of  exposure  and  per- 
fect health  of  body.  All  those  who  have 
gone  into  training  for  any  athletic  contest 
will  remember  how  different  is  the  pain- 
bearing  capacity  of  the  trained  and  untrained 
man,  the  former  scarcely  seeming  to  be 
aware  of  an  injury  which  would  have  pros- 
trated, him  for  weeks  had  he  been  untrained. 
Now  these  natives  are  always  in  the  state 
of  body  to  which  the  civilized  athlete  occa- 
sionally brings  himself,  and  the  result  is, 
that  external  usuries  have  but  little  effect 
on  them. 

Another  and  a  rather  picturesque  dance  is 
described  bj[  Mr.  Brett.  This  is  an  Arawftk 
dance,  and  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner: — Twelve  young  men  step  forward, 
and  arrange  themselves  in  parallel  rows;  but 


instead  of  carrying  maquarri  whips,  they 
bear  slender  rods,  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
decorated  with  strips  of  silk  grass  stained 
red,  and  having  at  tno  tips  little  gourds  with 
stones  in  them.  They  dance  backward  and 
forward,  striking  the  ends  of  their  rods 
against  the  ground,  and  keeping  time  with 
the  measure.  From  time  to  time  the  young 
women  go  up  to  the  dancers,  seize  their 
arms,  ahu  dance  with  them,  and  th(!n,as  the 
men  clash  the  rattling  ornaments  of  beetles' 
wing  cases  with  which  their  wrists  and  legs 
are  decorated,  the  women  loose  their  hold, 
and  run  back  to  their  companions  lilce 
frightened  deer. 

A  Warau  dance  is  described  by  the  same 
missionary  who  witnessed  the  maquarri 
dance.  "  It  was  little  more  than  a  meas- 
ured series  of  steps,  accompanied  with  stamp- 
ing, while  the  persons  advanced  or  receded, 
sometimes  in  single  rank,  sometimes  in  two 
ranks  facing  each  other,  throwing  their 
right  arms  over  their  right-hand  neighbor's 
shoulders,  and  their  left  arms  round  their 
left-hand  neighbor's  waist,  swaying  their 
bodies  to  and  fro.  Occasionally  the  women 
would  run,  and,  inserting  themselves  be- 
tween the  men,  join  in  the  dance. 

"  The  effect  was  somewhat  heightened  by 
a  monotonous  chant  sung  in  unison,  and  by 
the  clatter  of  beads  and  anklets  made  of 
hard  seeds  and  the  wings  of  beetles.  The 
dance  was  intended  to  represent  the  antics 
of  a  herd  of  kairounies,  or  bush  hogs,  and 
the  chant  was  a  succession  of  mockii^  or 
jeering  expressions." 
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DmiNO  their  dances  the  natives  display  all 
their  best  feather  ornaments.  Two  of  their 
headdresses  are  shown  on  page  1238.  The 
foundation  of  these  is  a  circlet  made  of 
thin  dark  cane,  cut  into  strips.  One  of  them 
(fig.  2)  is  made  of  parrots'  feathers,  beauti- 
fully shaded  from  dark  blue  to  brilliant  green, 
and  being  topped  with  three  long  straight 
scarlet  feathers  from  the  tail  of  the  macaw. 
The  general  effect  of  this  beautiful  head- 
dress is  heightened  by  a  row  of  white 
downy  feathers  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
This  specimen  was  made  by  the  Macoushie 
tribe. 

The  other  headdress  (fi^.  1)  is  called 
Arok,  and,  though  very  handsome  in  point 
of  color,  does  not  possess  the  beauty  of  form 
which  characterizes  the  other.  The  greater 
part  of  the  headdress  is  bright  yellow,  but 
just  on  either  side  of  the  top  are  two  broad 
bands  of  scarlet.  The  feathers  in  this  speci- 
niCTi  are  arranged  four  deep. 

The  reader  may  remember  that,  in  many 
portions  of  the  uncivilized  world,  aprons  are 
made  of  thongs  depending  from  the  waist. 
This  principle  is  carried  out  by  many  of  the 
A'ncan  tribes,  who  use  thongs  or  strips  of 
leaHier,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  islands 
01  Polynesia,  where  vegetable  materials  are 
used.  We  have  at  fig.  4,  on  page  1249,  an 
example  of  the  same  principle  carried  out  in 
Tropical  America,  feathers  being  employed 
instead  of  skin,  grass,  or  bark.  The  length 
of  this  apron  is  one  foot  nine  inches,  and  its 
depth  one  foot  three  inches.  It  is  made  of 
feathers,  blue  at  the  base  and  tip,  and  scarlet 
in  the  middle.    As  may  be  seen  by  the 


smaller  figure  at  the  side,  the  feathers  are 
fastened  on  the  string  that  binds  the  apron 
on  the  waist  by  doubling  over  the  quill,  and 
tying  the  doubled  end  over  the  string. 

It  is  on  such  occasions  as  the  Arawilk 
and  Warau  dances,  of  which  a  description 
was  given  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the 
women  produce  their  best  apparel.  Gener- 
ally, as  long  as  none  but  their  own  people 
are  in  sight,  they  are  not  particular  about 
wearing  clothes  of  any  kind,  but  since  they 
have  mixed  with  the  white  people  they  have 
learned  to  be  more  fasticlious.  When  a 
white  stranger  comes  to  a  native  settlement, 
the  men  and  women  are  mostly  independent 
of  clothing,  but  the  latter,  as  soon  as  they 
distinguish  the  color  of  their  visitor,  run  otf 
to  their  homes  to  put  on  their  dresses. 

Those  settlements  that  are  tolerably  near 
civilization  usually  employ  the  "  kimisa," 
t.e.  a  sort  of  petticoat  passing  round  the  waist, 
and  suspended  by  a  string  over  one  shoul- 
der. These  dresses  are  considered  merely 
'a  concession  to  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
white  man,  and,  though  worn  while  he 
is  present,  are  taken  off  as  soon  as  he  de- 
parts, and  carefully  put  away  until  the  next 
white  visitor  comes. 

The  native  dress  of  ceremony  is,  however, 
the  little  apron  called  the  queyu,  or  keu. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  made  of  beads, 
but  before  beads  were  procurable  it  was 
simply  of  cotton,  decorated  with  shells,  bee- 
tles' wings,  and  similar  ornaments.  Several 
of  these  odd  little  aprons  are  in  my  collec- 
tion. The  best  and  most  elaborate  of  them 
is  that  which  is  represented  at  fig.  5,  on 
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pago  1949,  and  was  presented  to  me  by  H. 

Borntiu,  Esq. 

Thia  bemitiAil  spoclinen  of  nfttlve  art  Is 
eight  inches  lu  length  hiuI  four  in  tl«pth,  in- 
cluding tho  large  beads  that  servo  as  a 
fringe.  It  is  mauo  entirely  of  "  seed  "  beads, 
threaded  on  nillc  grass  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  the  thread  is  scarcely  visible.  The 
principlo  on  which  tho  malcer  has  gone  is, 
tliat  she  has  proven  a  sort  of  frameworlc  or 
perpendicular  threads  or  strings,  set  exactly 
wide  enough  apart  to  allow  two  beads  to  be 
placed  between  them.  By  this  plan  she  has 
regulated  the  arrangement  of  the  beails 
requisite  to  form  the  pattern,  while  tho 
beads  themselves  are  strung  upon  fine  silk- 
grnss  threads  that  run  at  right  angles  to  tho 
others. 

The  colors  are  blue,  yellow,  green,  and 
carmine,  in  transparent  beads,  and  chalk- 
white  and  vermilion  in  opaque  beads,  not 
counting  the  larger  beads  used  to  form  the 
ftinge.  The  principle  of  the  pattern  is  that 
of  the  square  standmg  on  an  angle,  or  the 
"  diamond,"  as  it  is  more  familiarly  termed. 
First,  three  diamonds  have  been  worked  In 
yellow  beads,  a  line  of  green  beads  running 
down  the  centre  of  the  yellow,  and  a  rather 
broad  line  of  carmine  beads  passing  along 
the  inner  and  outer  edge  of  each  diamond. 

The  dark  pattern  in  the.  centre  of  each 
diamond  is  made  of  blue  beads,  and  the 
square  patterns  in  each  angle  of  the  dia- 
mond are  made  of  chalk-white  beads  with  a 
centre  of  vermilion.  Tho  entire  apron  is 
edged  with  the  chalk-white  beads  The 
fringe  at  the  bottom  is  made  of  a  treble  row 
of  much  larger  beads,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented of  the  full  size,  and  at  either  end  of 
each  bead  is  a  small  scarlet  cylinder,  like 
coral. 

On  looking  at  the  form  of  the  apron,  the 
reader  will  notice  that  it  is  much  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  Tliis  is  inten- 
tional. The  tliick  perpendicular  strings 
only  extend  as  far  as  the  upper  corners,  the 
others  being  thin  threads.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  structure  is,  that  when  the 
apron  is  held  up  bjyr  two  loops,  the  middle  of 
it  is  nearly  flat,  while  the  two  ends  fall  into 
heavy  folds. 

There  is  a  positively  startling  boldness 


about  the  coloring  of  this  apron;  such,  for  'which  is  found  on  old  patterns,  and  which 


example,  as  the  placing  green  beads  next  to 
the  yellow.  Still,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  colors  is  so  admirable,  that  in  spite 
of  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  beads,  which  are 
of  the  brightest  possible  blue,  yellow,  car- 
mine, and  vermilion,  they  are  so  well  har- 
monized, that  in  no  case  does  one  hue  seem 
to  predominate  over  another,  or  to  interfere 
with  another. 

Some  few  years  ago,  I  was  discussing  the 
coloring  of  this  very  apron  with  Mr.  T. 
Baines,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and  asking 
If  he  had  any  theory  by  which  he  could  ac- 
count for  tb6  artistic  harmony  of  color  which 


is  invariably  displayed  In  the  aprons.  Ha 
said  that  he  had  long  thought  that  the  na- 
tives unconsciously  imitated  the  coloring  on 
tho  wings  of  the  gorgeous  butterllies  which 
are  so  nluntifbl  in  that  land,  and,  from  spec- 
imens in  his  collection,  showed  that  tho  very 
collocation  of  hues  which  produced  harmony 
of  coloring  in  the  bead  apron  was  also  to  be 
found  in  the  wings  of  Guiannn  butterflies. 
Perliaps  the  splendid  plumage  of  nmny 
Guianan  birds  may  also  afford  hinla  for  tho 
native  artist 

Another  que3m  in  my  collection  is  made 
of  similar  materials,  and  on  the  same  princi- 
pie,  but  is  of  a  totally  different  pattern.  In 
this  case,  tho  maker  has  evidently  possessed 
a  preponderance  of  tlio  chalk-wlute  bends, 
and  comparatively  few  of  tho  red,  blue,  ana 
yellow  beads:  She  has  accordingly  made 
the  bodv  of  the  apron  of  tho  white  bends, 
and  enlivened  it  ny  two  patterns,  of  red, 
blue,  and  yellow,  formed  much  like  those 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  diamond  in 
the  apron  which  has  been  just  described. 
In  sliape  the  two  aprons  ore  identical,  but 
tho  latter  is  very  much  smaller  in  size,  being 
only  four  iuchea  in  length  and  two  iu 
depth. 

Tlie  third  specimen  of  the  gueyu  in  my 
collection  is  much  larger,  being  made  of 
large  beads,  and  really  may  take  rank  as  an 
article  of  dress  and  not  a  mere  ornament 
It  is  thirteen  inches  iu  length  by  nine  in 
depth,  and,  though  not. possessing  thebril- 
iant  colors  of  the  two  queyus  which  have 
been  described,  is  yet  a  handsome  article  of 
costume.  The  white  beads  of  which  the 
groundwork  of  this  apron  ia  made  areas 
large  as  ordinary  peas,  so  that  the  whole 
work  is  of  a  much  coarser  character  than 
that  which  distinguishes  the  two  other 
aprons.  Those  whicli  form  the  pattern  are 
deep  garnet  color,  so  dark  that  except  in 
particular  lights  it  looks  black.  The  woman 
who  made  this  apron  has  ingeniously  se- 
lected the  beads  of  such  a  size  that  two  of 
the  garnet  beads  occupy  exactly  tho  same 
space  as  one  white  bead,  and  exactly  fill  the 
interval  between  the  perpendicular  strings 
of  the  framework. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  ^ron 
is  the  pattern^  which  is  exactly  like  that 


has  come  into  modern  use  under  tho  name 
of  the  Greek  fret.  I  have  seen  several 
queyus  of  different  sizes  and  colors  made 
with  this  pattern.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
apron  is  made  of  six  rows  of  topaz  colored 
beads,  as  large  as  the  white  beads,  and  it  is 
further  decorated  with  a  fringe  made  of 
tufts  of  cotton  strings,  one  such  tuft  being 
fixed  to  every  alternate  bead. 

As  may  be  imagined  from  the  description, 
the  beads  employed  in  making  the  apron  are 
very  heavy,  the  whole  article  weighing 
nearly  a  pound  and  a  half^  so  that  in  this 
case  the  ov/ncr  has  good   reason  fcr  not 
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wearing  it  except  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
Owing  to  thu  material  of  which  thoso  aprons 
arc  made,  none  of  them  put  forth  their  M\ 
beauties  unless  they  are  hold  between  the 
spectator  and  the  light 

One  of  these  aprons  was  procured  by  a 
friend  of  mine  in  a  manner  which  shows  that 
they  are  considered  rather  as  ornaments 
than  dress.  He  happened  to  be  in  one  of 
the  civilized  coast  towns,  and  met  a  woman 
wearing  a  quoyu  of  remarkable  beauty.  He 
stopped  her  and  tried  to  induce  her  to  sell 
tho  apron;  but  all  his  exertions  were  in  vain, 
and  for  no  amount  of  money  could  he  pur- 
chase it.  At  last  a  brilliant  thought  struck 
him.  Ho  had  in  his  pocket  one  of  the  com- 
mon printed  liandkerchiefs  containing  the 
flags  of  all  nations,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 


j3  ui  uu  iiiiiiuiis,  uHu,  as  a  last  resource, 
he  offered  tho  kerchief  in  exchange  for  the 
qupyu. 

T^lio  woman  could  not  withstand  such  a 
temptation.  The  gorgeous  patterns  on  the 
handkerchief  were  fhr  superior  to  the  best 
examples  of  native  art,  and  might  afford 
new  ideas  for  the  ftituro.  Accorclingly,  she 
then  and  there  took  off  the  queyu,  handed  it 
to  tho  purchaser,  and  received  in  exchange 
the  kerchief,  which  she  tied  round  her  head, 
and  then  pursued  her  walk  in  all  the  dignity 
of  the  best-dressed  woman  in  Guiana. 

The  strangest  article  of  dress  to  be  found 
fa  Guiana  is  undoubtedly  the  Carib  sapuru, 
or  garter,  an  ornament  which  can  compete 
with  the  compressed  foot  of  a  Chinese 
beauty,  or  the  wasp-like  waist  of  an  European 
belle,  both  for  inconvenience  and  ugliness. 
While  tho  Carib  cirl  is  young  a  band  of  rat- 
tan is  bound  tightly  under  the  knee  and 
another  above  the  ankle.  To  give  them  an 
ornamental  appearance  they  are  stained 
with  a  red  dye,  Diit  in  fact  they  are  instru- 
ments of  torture,  which  entirely  alter  the 
form  of  the  human  limb  and  convert  it  into  a 
mere  spindle  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at 
each  end. 

There  are  now  before  me  a  number  of 
photographic  portraits  of  Carib  women,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything 
more  hideously  ludicrous  than  the  effect  of 
the  sapuru.  Deprived  of  its  natural  powers 
of  extension,  the  limb  has  to  expand  itself 
as  it  can,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is 
obliged  to  develop  itself  in  the  compara- 
tively narrow  space  between  the  two  band- 


The  women  are  inordinately  fond  of  the 
sapuru,  and  are  aa  Bcornf\il  respecting  thoso 
of  their  own  sex  who  do  not  wear  it  as  are 
the  Chinese  women  respecting  those  who 
do  not  wear  the  "  golden  lilies." 

Tliese  women  have  a  variety  of  orna- 
ments, but  little  clothes.  Necklaces  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  highly  esteemed  among 
them,  especially  when  they  are  made  of  the 
teeth  of  the  Jaguar  and  alligator,  inasmuch 
as  such  ornaments  indicate  the  prowess  of 
their  admirers.  The  appearance  of  a  Carib 
woman  in  f\ill  dress  is  not  very  attractive. 
These  people  are  short,  thick  necked,  and 
awkward  looking,  and  in  those  respects  the 
women  are  muoh  worse  than  tho  men.    Of 


If  the  reader  should  wish  to  obtain  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  a  Carib  belle's  leg  ftom  the 
ankle  to  the  knee,  he  can  easily  do  so.  Let 
him  take  an  ordinaiy  broomstick,  eighteen 
mches  in  length,  and  push  it  through  the 
middle  of  a  rather  small  Stilton  cheese;  then 
let  hira  wrap  the  stick  above  and  below  the 
cheese  with  a  red  bandage,  adorn  the  cheese 
with  a  number  of  blue  spots,  and  he  will  have 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  extraordinary  shape 
which  18  assumed  by  the  leg  of  a  C^b  fe- 
anic. 


the  ten  portraits  there  is  not  one  that  can 
bear  comparison  with  the  female  inhab- 
itants of  Southern  Africa,  such  as  have  been 
figured  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  Their 
short  necks  arc  cumbered  with  row  upon 
row  of  necklaces,  their  only  dress  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  blue  cloth,  and  they  have  done 
tlieir  best  to  make  themselves  entirely 
hideous  by  tho  abominable  sapuru. 

Then,  by  way  of  adding  to  their  attrac- 
tions, they  perforate  the  under  lip,  and  wear 
in  it  one  or  several  pins,  the  heads  being 
within  the  mouth  and  the  points  projecting 
outward.  Some  of  the  women  smear  their 
whole  bodies  and  limbs  with  the  annatto 
dve,  which  gives  them  the  apjiearance  as 
if  blood  were  exuding  from  every  pore;  and 
the  reader  may  well  imagine  the  appearance 
of  such  women,  with  pins  sticking  through 
their  lips,  their  bosoms  covered  with  row 
upon  row  of  necklaces,  their  reddened  limbs 
variegated  with  blue  spots,  and  their  legs 
swollen  and  distorted  by  the  efifects  of  the 
sapuru. 

The  Carib  men  wear  an  article  of  dress 
which  is  almost  exactly  like  that  which  is 
worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands.  It  is  a  narrow  but  very  long  scarf, 
woven  from  cotton  fibre.  After  passing 
round  the  waist  and  between  the  legs,  it  is 
tucked  into  the  girdle,  and  then  is  so  long 
that  it  can  be  hung  over  the  shoulder  like  a 
Highlander's   plaid.     The    men   are    very 

Rroud  of  a  good  girdle,  and  adorn  it  plenti- 
illy  with  cotton  tassels,  beetles'  wings,  and 
similar  ornaments. 

Of  all  the  Guianan  tribes,  the  Waraus  are 
least  careful  respecting  dress.  Even  the 
women  wear  nothing  but  a  triangular  piece 
of  bark,  or  a  similarly  shaped  article  of  ap- 
parel formed  fVom  the  spathe  of  the  young 
palm  leaf.  This  spathe  is  also  used  for  a  head 
dress  by  several  tribes.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  structure  of  this  article  the  reader 
must  remember  that  the  palm  tree  is  an 
endogenous  plant,  and  that  all  the  leaves 
spring  from  a  central  shoot.  From  this 
same  spot  there  also  starts  a  conical  shoot, 
which  contains  the  flowers.  In  its  earlier 
stages  of  development  this  shoot  in  covered 
with  a  membranous    envelope,  called    a 
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■pathe,  which  burst*  in  order  to  allow  tho 
encloBod  flowur-HtHlk  to  develop  itttolf.  Be- 
fore it  has  atUiitiud  its  f\ill  devdupuiout,  tho 
Bpatlio  ia  drawn  off  tho  tlowur-Htalk  and 
Boaiced  in  water  tor  a  time,  until  all  tlte 
grooa  Hubstaneo  becomes  decompimed,  and 
can  bo  washed  away  iVom  tho  (ibrous  tVante- 
worlc.  The  woli-known  skuletou  leaves  are 
prepared  in  exactly  tlio  same  manner. 

When  ducoinnuHltiou  is  complete,  tho 
spatho  is  carefully  waslied  in  running  wa- 
ter, so  that  tho  wliole  of  tho  groen  matter  is 
removed  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  tougher 
flbros.  Those  are  tangled  tijgotlier  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  so  as  to  bo  very 
elastic,  and  to  allow  tho  faurio  to  be  stretched 
in  difteront  directions  without  causing  any 
interstices  to  appear  between  them. 

In  this  state  the  spathe  is  conical,  of  a  yel- 
low-brown color,  and  extraordinarily  ligiit. 
A  specimen  in  my  possession,  though  meas- 
uring twenty-seven  inchoH  in  length,  weighs 
barely  half  an  ounce. 

When  tho  native  wishes  to  convert  tho 
spathe  into  a  cap,  ho  doubles  tho  open  end 
twice,  and  then  makes  a  deep  fold  within 
eight  or  nine  inchos  of  tho  tip,  thus  causing 
it  to  assume  tho  sliapo  which  Is  seen  in  the 
illustration  on  page  1240.  Slight  as  is  tho 
texture  of  this  odd  cap,  it  forms  an  excellent 
defence  against  tho  rays  of  tiie  sun.  which 
is  the  only  object  of  tho  headdress  in  such 
a  climate. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  shape,  as 
well  as  the  lightness  of  the  spathe,  con- 
duces to  its  usefulness  as  an  apron  as  well 
as  a  headdress.  Such  at  all  events  is  tho 
only  dress  for  which  tho  Waraus  care;  and 
whether  on  account  of  tho  perpetual  ex- 
posure of  their  skins,  or  whether  from  other 
causes,  tho  short,  stout,  sturdy  Waraus  are 
much  darker  than  the  otlier  tribes — so  dark, 
indeed,  that  they  have  boon  said  to  approach 
tlie  blackness  of^tho  negro.  Mr.  Brett  thinks 
their  want  of  cleanliness  is  one  cause  of 
this  deeper  hue.  They  are  the  best  native 
laborers  that  can  be  found,  and,  when  they 
can  be  induced  to  shake  off  their  national 
apathy  and  fairly  begin  work,  they  will  do 
more  than  any  other  tribe.  Neithor  do 
they  want  so  much  wages  as  are  required 
b^  the  other  natives,  preferring  liberal  ra- 
tions of  rum  to  actual  wages. 

Living  as  do  the  Guianan  natives  in  the 
forests,  amid  all  the  weiUth  of  animal  life 
which  is  found  in  them,  and  depending 
chietly  for  their  subsistence  on  their  success 
in  hunting,  they  attain  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  babita  of  the  various  animus, 
and  display  considerable  skill  in  taking 
them.  They  capture  birds,  monkeys,  and 
other  creatures,  not  for  the  sake  of  killing 
them,  but  of  domesticating  them  as  pets, 
and  almost  every  hut  has  a  parrot  or  two,  a 
monkey,  or  some  such  pet  attached  to  it. 

The  women  are  especially  fond  of  the 
little  monkeys,  and  geaerallr  carry  them  on 


their  heads,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  they 
look  as  if  they  wero  wearing  a  ntd  or  a 
black  headdress,  according  to  tliu  spvuiei 
and  color  of  tlie  monkey.  They  curry  their 
fondness  i'or  tlieir  animals  to  such  au'uxteut 
that  tliey  treat  tliem  in  every  respect  a*  if 
they  were  their  children,  even  allowlug 
tliem  to  suck  at  their  breasts  in  turn  witE 
their  own  oll'spring. 

Dreading  the  venomous  snakes  most  thor- 
oughly, tlasy  have  no  fear  of  tlio  non-poi- 
souous  kinds,  and  capture  them  witliout 
ditHcuity.  Mr.  Brett  saw  one  of  them  cntch 
a  young  coulacanara  snake  by  dro|)piim  ^ 
noose  over  its  head  by  means  of  a  forked 
stick,  and  tlicn  liauling  it  out  and  nllowins 
it  to  coil  round  his  arm.  Although  a  very 
young  specimen,  only  five  feet  or  so  Id 
length,  tlie  reptile  was  so  strong  tlint  the 
man  was  soon  obliged  to  ask  some  one  to 
release  his  arm. 

Sometimes  this  snake  grows  to  a  great 
length,  and,  as  it  is  extremely  thick-boUied, 
is  a  very  dangerous  reptile  to  deal  with. 
Mr.  Watorton  succeeded  in  taking  a  coiila. 
canara  fourteen  feet  long,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  which  is  amusingly  told  in  his 
"  Wanderings."  I  have  seen  the  skin  of 
this  snake  in  tho  collection  which  then 
adorned  Walton  Hall. 

The  skill  of  these  natives  is  well  shown 
by  their  success  in  capturing  a  cayman  with 
a  hook.  Mr.  \/atcrton  had  tried  to  catch 
tlie  reptile  with  a  shark  hook,  but  his  oiTorta 
were  unavailing^  the  reptile  declining  to 
swallow  tho  bait,  and  at  last  contriving 
to  get  it  off  the  hook,  though  it  was  tied 
on  with  string.  After  more  than  one 
failure,  ho  showed  the  hook  to  a  native, 
who  shook  his  head  at  it,  and  said  that 
it  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  but  tliat 
he  would  make  a  hook  that  would  hold  the 
cayman. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  he  re- 
turned with  a  very  remarkable  hook.  It 
consisted  of  four  pieces  of  hard  wood  about 
a  foot  in  length,  curved,  and  sharpened  al; 
the  ends,  which  were  slightly  barbed.  These 
barbs,  if  we  may  so  ctul  them,  were  tied 
back  to  back  round  the  lower  end  of  a  rope, 
a  knot  in  the  rope  preventing  it  from  drop- 
ping through  the  barbs,  which  were  forced 
to  diverge  from  each  other  by  four  pegs 
driven  between  them  and  the  rope.  The 
so-called  hook,  indeed,  was  very  like  a  four- 
pronged  Fijian  spear,  supposing  the  shaft  to 
be  cut  off  below  the  prongs,  a  hole  bored 
through  the  centre  of  tho  cut  shaft,  and  a 
rope  passed  through  the  hole  and  knotted 
below  the  prongs.  It  is  evident  tliat  if  such 
an  instrument  as  this  were  taken  into  a  cay- 
man's thfoat,  the  diverging  prongs  would 
f>revent  it  from  coming  out  again,  and  as 
ong  as  they  remained  unbroken,  so  long 
would  the  cayman  be  held. 

This  curious  hook  was  then  taken  to  the 
riyer  side-  and  baited  with  an  a<routi.   The 
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I  end  of  the  rope  was  made  fast  to  a  tree,  and 
the  barbed  hook  suspended  about  a   foot 

J  from  the  water  by  means  of  a  short  stick 
driven  into  the  bank.    The  native  then  took 

I  the  empty  shell  of  a  tortoise,  and  struck  it 
several  blows  with  an  axe,  by  way  of  telling 

J  the  cayman  that  its  meal  was  ready.  The 
result  of  the  operation  justified  the  Indian's 

I  promise.  The  cayman  could  not  get  at  the 
bait  without  lifting  iteelf  well  out  of  the 
water,  and  securing  it  by  a  sudden  snap; 
while  the  resistance  offered  by  the  stick 
caused  the  projecting  barbs  to  be  driven 

I  into  the  reptile's  tluroat  as  it  fell  back  into 

I  the  water. 

How  the  cayman  was  dragged  out  of  the 
water,  and  how  Mr.  Waterton  jumped  upon 
its  shoulders,  and  disabled  it  by  seizing  its 
fore-ijaws  and  twisting  them  on  its  back,  is 

J  matter  of  history.    The  tale  was  generally 

I  disbelieved  at  the  time,  and  gave  use  to  no 

I  small  amount  of  banter;  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
true  one,  and  the  objections  to  it  have  long 
died  away.    Indeed,  one  of  Mr.  Waterton^ 

I  men,  who  was  then  little  more  than  a  mere 

I  lad,  was,  as  an  old  man,  in  the  service  of 

I  one  of  my  fKcnds,  and  corroborated  every 

I  word  of  the  story. 


y.    The  contest  is  generally 
one  of  mere  strength,  the    shield   being 


As  might  be  inferred  from  the  natural 
apathy  and  indolence  of  the  natives,  they 
have  out  few  games.  They  only  work  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  spend  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  their  time  in  their  hainmocks, 
caring  little  for  those  contests  of  skill  and 
strength  which  are  so  absorbingly  interest- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  cooler  and  more 
bracing  climates.  There  is,  however,  one 
such  game  which  is  played  by  the  War- 
aus,  who  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  the  stoutest  and  strongest  of  the  tribes. 
This  game  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Brett  :— 

"There  is  also  a  kind  of  wrestling,  or 
trial  of  strength,  practised  by  the  Waraus 
at  their  drinking-bouts,  in  which  each  of 
the  antagonists  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of 
siiield,  (see  illustration  on  page  1260),  made 
of  the  light  branches  of  the  it4,  cut  into 
equal  lengths,  and  firmly  lashed  across  a 
frame  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  some- 
what less  in  width,  and  slightly  bending 
outward.  * 

"The  front  of  each  shield  is  painted  in 
variouB  colors,  and  with  some  peculiar  de- 
vice, according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 
From  its  upper  edge  arise  elastic  stems, 
generally  three  in  number,  adorned  with 
colored  tassels,  and  surmounted  with  stream- 
ers made  of  the  same  material  as  the  ma- 
quarri  whips,  and  not  much  unlike  them. 
It  has  altogether    a  picturesque    appear- 

"Each  champion  grasps  the  edges  of  bis 
Shield  firmly  with  both  hands,  and,  after  va- 
-  "?  %ii}t8  and  grimaces  to  throw  his  oppo- 
wui  oil  his  guaid,  a  clash  is  heard,  as  one 
'Pnngs  forward,  and  bis  shield  strikes  that  | 


of  his  adversary. 

one  of  mere  sti.  „,  .„„  „„„.„  ,, 
pushed  forward  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
body,  and  supported  by  one  knee,  while  tbfl 
other  leg  is  extended  behind.  Sometimes 
one  of  the  players  is  able  to  push  the  other 
ofl  the  ground,  or,  by  a  dexterous  slip  and 
thrust  on  the  flank,  to  send  him  rolling  on 
the  ground.  More  frequently  they  remain 
pressing,  panting,  and  struggling,  tiU  ex- 
hausted, when  the  contest  ceases  by  mutual 
consent. 

"  It  is  then  a  point  of  Warau  etiquette  to 
shake  the  shields  at  each  other  in  a  jeering 
manner,  with  a  tremulous  motion  of  their 
elastic  ornaments,  and  to  utter  a  very  pecul- 
iar and  ridiculously  defying  sound,  some- 
uiing  like  the  wliinnying  of  a  young  horse. 
This  is  generally  followed  by  a  hearty,  good- 
humored  laugh,  in  which  the  bystanders 
join.  Another  couple  then  step  forward  to 
engage." 

The  itd  palm,  of  which  the  Warau  shields 
are  made,  will  be  briefly  described  when  we 
come  to  that  singular  branch  of  the  Warau 
tribe  which  lives  in.  dwellings  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  Waraus  are  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  their  canoes. 
They  are  universally  recognized  as  the  chief 
canoe  builders  of  the  whole  country,  and 
to  them  the  other  tribes  resort  from  consid- 
erable distances.  Some  of  these  canoes  are 
large  enough  to  hold  fifty  men,  so  that  very 
considerable  skill  is  needed  in  building 
them  without  the  instruments  and  measures 
by  which  our  own  boat  builders  ensure  the 
regularity  of  their  craft. 

There  are  several  forms  of  theso  canoes. 
The  most  important  is  that  which  has  just 
been  mentioned.  It  is  hollowed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  is  forced  into  the  proper 
shape  partly  by  means  of  fire,  and  partly  by 
wedges  and  cross  planks.  The  largest  of 
the  canoes  have  the  sides  mude  higher  by  a 
narrow  plank  of  soft  wood,  which  is  laced 
upon  the  gunwale,  and  the  seam  well 
caulked.  The  canoe  is  alike  at  both  ends, 
the  stem  and  stern  being  pointed,  curved, 
and  rising  well  out  of  the  water.  There  is 
no  keel,  and  it  draws  but  a  few  inches  of 
water.  This  formation  would  be  very  awk- 
ward in  our  own  rivers;  but  in  those  of  Gui- 
ana, such  as  the  Essequibo,  there  are  so 
many  falls  and  rapids,  that  the  canoe  must 
be  especially  adapted  for  them.  This  kind 
of  canoe  is  called  a  curia],  or  corial. 

The  perils  of  the  rapids  have  been  well 
told  by  Mr.  Brett :  —  "  Advantage  is  taken 
of  the  eddies  which  are  found  at  the  base  of 
the  huge  rocks  that  interrupt  the  stream. 
The  Indians  pass  from  rock  to  rock  by  wad- 
ing, leaping,  or  swimming,  and  by  means  of 
a  hawser  haul  the  boat  through  the  rushing 
water  fVom  one  resting  point  to  anotlier  the 
steersman  meantime  keeping  his  seat,  and 
sometimes  lasbed  to  it,  striving  with  his 
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large  paddle  to  guide  in  some  degree  her 
course.  The  waters  dashing  and  foaming 
amidst  the  surroundine  rocKs  render  this 
operation  as  exciting  as  it  it  diiScult  Still 
more  exciting  and  dangerous  is  the  task  of 
descending  these  rapids.  The  safety  of  all 
then  depends  on  the  perfect  steadiness  of 
those  in  the  canoe,  and  on  the  bowman  and 
steersman  acting  in  concert  and  with  instant 
decision. 

"  The  canoe  is  kept  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  current,  one  of  tier  best  hands  kneeling, 
with  quick  eye  and  ready  paddle,  in  the 
bow,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  exerting  their 
strength  to  give  her  headway.  Darting 
swiftly  along,  she  arrives  at  the  edge  of  the 
fall,  and,  pointing  downward,  shoots  into  the 
surf  below  it,  dashing  it  up  on  either  side, 
and  leaving  her  crew  alone  visible.  If  all  be 
well,  rising  above  the  fall,  she  obeys  the 
guiding  paddles  in  stem  and  stern,  and 
dances  over  the  tumbling  waves,  while  her 
excited  crew  with  a  triumphaat  cry  exult  at 
their  success." 


Sometimes  even  the  skill  of  the  natiTei 
fails  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties,  and  the 
canoe  is  upset,  the  crew  barely  escaping 
with  their  lives.  It  was  in  descending  one 
of  these  falls  that  Mr.  Waterton's  canoe  was 
upset,  and  flung  into  the  Essequibo  the  pre- 
cious store  of  materials  from  which  Uie 
wourali  is  made. 

The  simplest  kind  of  boat,  called  by  the 
colonists  a  "woodskin,"  is  nothing  more 
than  the  flexible  bark  of  the  purple-heart 
trees  stripped  off"  in  one  piece,  forced  open 
in  the  middle,  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and 
so  left  until  dry.  In  oitler  to  prevent  these 
bark  canoes  from  taking  in  water  at  the  ends, 
a  large  lump  of  clay  is  pressed  firmly  into  the  I 
end,  so  as  to  make  a  barrier  against  the 
water.  This  mode  of  caulking  is  necessarily 
but  temporary,  and  the  "  back-dam,"  as  it  is 
called  by  the  colonists,  is  sure  to  be  washed  I 
away  soober  or  later,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  river.  The  reader  will  remember  that 
a  similar  appliance  of  clay  is  found  among 
the  Austrian  savages. 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIV. 


THE  TBIBES  OF  QJJIAK A— Concluded. 


HEtlGION  —  BURIAL. 

BKUEP  IN  ONE  CHIEP  DEITr  AND  MANY  DEMI-GODS  -  THE  80BCBEBB  OB  PUI-MAN,  AND  HIS  TRAININO 
-THE  SACKED  BATTLE  -  DUTIES  AND  PBIYILEaKS  OF  THE  PIAI-MAN- CUBING  DISEASE  AND 
DRIVING  OUT  THE  EVII,  9PIBIT  -  MUSIC AL  IN8TBUMENT8  -  THE  WATEB-MAMMA  -  THE  OBIGIN 
OF  THE  CABra  BACE-A  WILD  LEGEND  -  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  DEAD -THE  LAKE-DWELLING 
WABAU8-THB  ITA  PALM  AND  ITS  U8ES-AN  ABkIAL  HOUSB-THE  LAKE-DWELLEK8  OF 
MABACAinO. 


We  will  conclude  this  history  of  the  Gui- 
anan  tribes  with  a  few  remarks  on  their  re- 
ligion. 

As  far  as  is  known  of  their  religious  ideas 
asthevAvere  before  they  became  intermixed 
with  those  taught  to  them  by  the  white  man, 
tlie  Guianan  natives  believe  in  one  supreme 
Deity,  and  a  vast  number  of  inferior  divini- 
ties, mostly  of  the  evil  kind.  All  pain  is  said 
to  be  caused  by  an  evil  spirit  called  Yau- 
hahu,  and  is  said  to  be  the  Yauhahu's  ar- 
row. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  these  evil  beings 
sliould  be  propitiated  when  any  calamity  is 
feared,  a  body  of  sorcerers,  called  piai  men, 
are  set  apart  in  order  to  communicate  be- 
tween their  fellow  men  and  the  unseen 
world.  In  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
tlie  task,  the  piai  men  are  obliged  to  go 
through  sundry  strange  ceremonies,  under 
the  charge  of  some  venerable  professor  of 
the  art.  The  neophyte  is  taken  to  a  soli- 
tary hut,  and  there  compelled  to  fast  for 
several  days  before  his  spirit  is  fit  to  leave 
018  body  and  receive  the  commands  of  the 
lauhahu. 

For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
Dolled,  and  the  infusion  drunk  by  the  aspi- 
"^f  to  priestly  honors.  The  natural  effect 
ot  this  dose  is  to  exhaust  the  already  weak- 
ened bodv,  and  to  throw  the  recipient  into  a 
Btate  of  fainting,  during  which  his  spirit  is 
supposed  to  leave  his  body,  and  receive  a 
commission  from  the  Yauhahu.  Indeed,  he 
nndergoes  a  civil  death,  he  is  proclaimed 


vieff. 


hi.i 


corpse  if3  esposed  to  public 
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He  recovers  very  slowly  from  the  terrible 
state  of  prostration  into  which  he  has  been 
thrown,  and  when  at  last  he  leaves  his  hut, 
he  is  worn  almost  to  a  skeleton.  As  a  mark 
of  office,  he  is  solemnly  presented  with  the 
marakka,  or  sacred  rattle.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hollow  calabash,  some  ei'^h't 
inches  in  diameter,  having  a  stick  run 
through  it,  and  a  few  white  stones  within  it 
80  as  to  make  a  rattling  sound  when  shaken! 
The  calabash  is  painted  red,  and  a  few 
feathers  are  generally  hung  to  the  sticks. 
It  18  two  feet  in  length,  and  adorned  with 
scarlet  and  blue  feathers.  These  rattles  are 
held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  un- 
initiated, who  will  not  venture  to  touch  them 
and  are  chary  even  of  entering  a  house  in 
which  a  maraki;a  is  hung.  In  consequence 
of  the  value  set  upon  these  instruments,  the 
natives  can  scarcely  be  induced  to  part  with 
them,  and  the  few  which  have  been  sent  to 
England  have  in  nearly  every  case  been 
procured  from  sorcerers  who  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  have  given  up  the  emblems 
of  their  order 

Tlie  piai  man  is  called  in  on  almost  every 
occasion  oflife,  so  that  his  magic  rattle  has 
but  little  rest.  He  is  present  at  every  pi- 
warri  feast,  when  he  decorates  himself  with 
feather  plumes,  the  skins  of  snakes,  and  sim- 
ilar olSlftments,  and  shakes  his  rattle  over 
the  D&wl  before  the  contents  are  drunk. 

Chiefly  is  he  needed  in  times  of  sickness, 
when,  by  virtue  of  his  rattle,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  or  Uriviug  away  the  evil  spirit 
whose  curse  has  caused  the  malady.    When 
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A  piai  man  is  called  to  a  case  of  sickness,  he 
Sends  all  the  women  away,  and  even  keeps 
the  men  atgp  respectful  distance.  His  ex- 
ercises then  begm,  and  are  continued  for 
hours,  chants  to  the  evil  spirit  being  accom- 

Sanied  with  sundrv  rattlings,  until  in  the 
opth  of  night  the  Yauhahu  manifests 
himself  to  the  sorcerer,  and  tells  him  how  to 
extract  the  "  arrow  "  which  he  has  aimed  at 
the  sick  man.  Of  course  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  sorcerer  to  produce  the  arrow  in  ques- 
tion, which  is  done  by  sucking  the  aflfected 
part,  and  producing  from  the  mouth  a  little 
pebble,  a  bird's  claw,  a  snake's  fang,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind. 

If  tlie  reader  will  refer  to  illustration  No. 
6,  on  page  1265,  he  will  see  a  very  complicated 
ftud  rather  elegantly  formed  rattle.  The  hol- 
low gourd  forms  part  of  the  rattle,  but  it  is 
very  small,  and  depends  from .  series  of  three 
hoops,  which  are  strung  with  beetle  wings. 
The  noise  which  tliis  simple  instrument 
makes  is  really  wonderful,  and  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  string  by  whicli  it  is  held 
Bets  all  the  wings  clattering  against  each 
other.  This  interesting  object  was  brought 
from  Guiana  by  11.  Bernau,  Esq. 

Even  accepting  the  marakaand  the  beetle 
wing  rattle  as  musical  instruments,  we  find 
that  the  Guiana  natives  have  but  little 
variety  in  music.  Tiie  only  instruments 
which  are  really  wortiiy  of  the  name  are 
pipes  or  flutes  made  of  different  materials. 
One  of  these  inslruTnents  is  in  my  collection. 
It  is  made  of  tlio  ever-useful  bamboo,  and  in- 
cludes one  internode,  i.  c.  the  space  between 
two  knots. 

The  moutlipiece  is  narrow  and  oblong,  and 
the  maker  has  possessed  sufficient  knowledge 
of  sound  to  cut  out  a  large  scooped  piece 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  instrument.  The 
owner  seems  to  have  prized  this  ilute  ex- 
ceedingly, as  he  has  covered  it  with  elaborate 
patterns.  It  is  blown  like  our  own  flute, 
and  the  sound  whicli  it  produces  is  loud,  full, 
but,  if  musical,  is  melancholy  iilso,  and  much 
resembles  the  wailing  sound  produced  by 
blowing  into  the  mouth  of  a  soda-water 
bottle.  Tlie  length  of  this  flute  is  fourteen 
inches. 

The  natives  also  make  a  flute  of  the  leg 
bone  of  the  jaguar,  which  is   very  much 

firizcd,  the  spoils  of  the  jaguar  having  a  very 
ligh  value  among  them.  One  of  these  is 
shown  on  the  next  page.  The  Caribs  once 
used  human  bones  for  this  purpose,  but  at  the 
present  time  are  content  with  jaguar  bones, 
as  coually  indicative  of  courage  and  skill. 

To  return  to  the  superstition  of  the 
Guianan  natives.  One  of  the  beings  which 
they  most  dread  is  the  water  maijuga,  or 
Orehu.  This  is  an  unfortunate  being  who 
inhabits  the  water,  and  occasionally  shows 
herself,  though  in  different  forms,  sometimes 
even  assuming  that  of  the  horse,  but  often 
taking  that  oi  the  ntanati.  The  ^./rehu  is  a 
female  spirit,  and  is  generally,  though  not 


always,  malicious,  and,  when  she  is  in  a  bad 
temper,  is  apt  to  rise  close  to  the  canoes,  and 
drag  them  and  their  crews  under  water, 

Tlie  legends  told  by  the  various  tribes  re- 
specting their  origin  are  very  curious,  as 
snowing  a  great  Bimilarit)r  with  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  with  whom  there 
could  nave  been  no  geograpJiical  connexion. 
For  example,  the  legend  of  the  earth  sul). 
merged  under  water,  through  the  disobe- 
dience of  some  of  its  inhabitants,  and  re> 
peopled  by  a  few  who  were  placed  in  a  safe 
spot  until  the  waters  subsided. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  their  legends  Is 
told  by  Mr.  Brett.  It  concerns  the  origin 
of  the  Warau  and  Carib  tribes. 

Originally  the  Waraus  lived  in  a  country 
above  the  sky,  where  they  had  all  they  could 
desire.  One  day  a  young  hunter  shot  an 
arrow  into  the  nir,  and  when  he  came  to 
search  for  it,  found  a  deep  hole  through 
which  it  had  fallen.  Looking  down  through 
the  aperture,  he  saw  anotlier  world  opened 
out, beneath  him,  and  was  seized  with  curi- 
osity to  visit  it.  Accordingly,  he  made 
himself  a  sort  of  ladder  of  rattan,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  upper  world  where  he 
lived,  and  descended  to  the  Avorld  below. 

Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  revel- 
ling on  the  flesh  of  animals  hitherto  unknown 
to  him.  After  a  while,  he  climbed  up 
ladder  with  great  trouble,  and  told  his 
friends  the  wonders  which  he  had  seen. 
Struck  with  surprise  at  his  narrative,  and 
eager  to  partake  of  the  luxuries  which  he 
described,  the  whole  of  his  friends  deter- 
mined on  paying  a  visit  to  these  wondrous 
regions.  Accordingly,  they  descended  the 
ladder  in  safety,  except  the  last  of  their  num- 
ber, a  very  fiit  man,  who,  in  trying  to  squeeze 
himself  through  the  aperture,  became  fixed 
in  it,  and  could  not  escape,  thus  shutting  ofl 
all  communication  between  the  two  worlds, 

Nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  business,  and  first  of  all  to 
beseech  the  Great  Spirit  to  send  them  some 
water.  He  listened  to  their  entreaties,  cre- 
ated the  Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  and 
other  rivers,  and  made  for  the  special  use  of| 
the  Waraus  a  small  lake  of  the  purest  water, 
of  whicli  they  were  to  drink,  but  in  which 
they  were  forbidden  to  bathe. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  Wiis  a  "Warau 
family  of  four  brothers  and  two  sisters,  the 
latter  beautiful,  but  wilful  maidens.  They 
rebelled  against  the  prohibition,  plunged 
into  the  lake,  swam  to  a  pole  that  was 
planted  in  its  midst,  and  shook  it.  The  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  lake  was  a  male  spirit, 
who  was  kept  prisoner  as  long  as  the  pole 
was  untouched,  but  ,i8  soon  as  it  was  shaken 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
lake  pounced  on  the  offending  maiden  and 
carried  her  off.  After  a  while  he  allo\yed 
her  to  rejoin  her  friends,  but  the  indignation 
of  her  brothers  was  very  great  Vrhcn  they 
found  that  their  sister  was  about  to  become 
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nimals  hitherto  unknown  j 
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rs  which  he  had  seen.! 
se  at  his  narrative,  andl 
r  the  luxuries  which  he  I 
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between  tho  two  worlds. 
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ade  for  the  special  use  ofl 
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»  mother,  and  they  determined  to  kill  the 
chid  when  i  t  was  born.  However,  it  was  ex- 
actly like  any  other  Warau  child,  and  so  they 
allowed  it  to  live.  •' 

Though  living  among  her  own  friends,  the 
girl  could  not  ftrget  her  strange  lover,  and 
wentoffagamtohim.  A  second  chil  j  was 
bom,  but  this  time  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  were  those  of  a  chi^anS  the  lower 
parts  were  develoned  into  a  water  snake. 
Tho  mother,  though  terrified  at  the  appear- 
ance of  her  offspring,  carried  it  off  into  the 
woods  and  cherished  it,  but  it  was  dis- 
covered by  her  brothers,  who  pierced  it 
with  their  arrows,  and  left  it  for  dead.  Her 
attention,  however,  restored  it  to  life,  and  it 
grew  to  a  formidable  size.  The  brothers 
held  a  consultation  and  at  last  surrounded 
it,  transfixed  it  with  showers  of  arrows  and 
to  make  sure  of  its  death  cut  it  to  pieces.     ' 

The  unhappy  Korobona  carefully  col- 
lected the  remains  into  a  heap,  which  she 
kept  continually  covered  with  fresh  leaves 
and  guarded  with  tender  assiduity.  After 
tong  watching,  her  patience  was  rewarded. 
ITie  vegetable  covering  began  to  heave  and 
show  signs  of  life.  From  it  there  slowlv 
arose  an  Indian  warrior  of  majestic  and  ter- 
rible appearance.  His  color  was  of  a  bril- 
liant red  he  held  bow  and  arrows  in  his 
hand,  and  was  otherwise  equipped  for  in- 
stant battle. 

"That  warrior  was  the  first  Caeib,  the 
great  father  of  a  powerful  race.  He  lorth- 
ivith  commenced  the  tpsk  ofVevengc  for  the 
hvrougs  suffered  in  his  former  existence. 
Neither  his  uncles,  nor  the  whole  Warau 
race  whom  they  summoned,  could  stand  be- 
fore him.  He  drove  them  hither  and  thither 
liUe  (leer,  took  possessfon  of  such  of  their 
women  as  pleased  him,  and  by  them  became 
the  fa  her  of  brave  and  terrible  warriors  like 
himself  From  their  presence  the  un- 
happy Waraus  retired,  till  they  reached  the 
swampy  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  forsaking 
hose  pleasant  huntibg  grounds  which  they 
had  occupied  on  their  first  descent  from 
heaven." 

The  Waraus  are  wonderfully  inventive 
mtli  regard  to  legends;  and  have  one  which 

!„n.  ''"»?  "*"  "'®  learning  of  the  white 
men  0  a  Warau  origin.    This  is  the  legend 

It  in""  PJ"""^  T°."  ^  "'"'^'"  there  was  a 
;i'"-<=°'i'Ii*>on,ed  female  spirit,  named 
Wowta  who  usually  preferred  the  form  of  a 
frog  but  who  changed  herself  into  a  woman 

1  it  leLf 'Pn'^  °A  i'**"^""?  "■  ^''^^y  beautiful 
little  boy  called  Abord.    In  the  form  of  a 

woman  she  obtained  access  to  the  house  of 

rhrlu'""*^^'"'  V'"""  ^^^  i"'l"ced  to  leave 

hn  at     ""l^^^^v.^^  ^"«-    ^o  sooner  was 

retSn/^'*''*  Abordthan  she  pulled  and 

no  i,  =  ^'■''T  ^  """^'^  ^  ^^°  ^^o»W  have 
puaiated  him  on  her  return, 
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iis  mother  re- 


As  he  grew  to  manhood,  Abord  became 
the  slave  of  his  captor,  whom  ho  thought  to 
be  Ins  mother,  until  he  was  undeceived  by  a 
Iriendly  spirit  who  met  him  in  the  forest. 
Alter  trying  several  plans  for  escape,  and 
tailing  in  them  all,  he  hit  upon  the  desicn  of 
making  a  canoe  of  wax.  fie  was  aided  in 
tins  task  by  the  fondness  of  Wowtd  for 
honey,  in  search  of  which  the  unfortunate 
Abord  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time. 
Wowti  received  the  combs  with  croaks  of 
aehght,  and  as  she  threw  them  away  after 
eating  the  honey,  Abord  laid  the  wax  aside, 
until  he  had  enough  for  a  canoe. 

As  soon  as  he  had  collected  a  sufficiency 
of  wax,  Abord  called  his  mistress  to  look  at 
a  hollow  tree  filled  with  bee-comb.  She 
crept  into  the  tree  to  regale  herself  on  the 
lionoy,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  crafty 
Abord,  who  fastened  up  the  aperture  so  that 
the  sorceress  could  not  escape,  loaded  his 
canoe  with  provisions,  and  set  off  for  a  land 
ot  refuge.  He  sailed  far  away  until  he  came 
to  a  strange  country  where  the  people  were 
white,  naked,  uneducated,  and  utterly  bar- 
barous. He  taught  them  the  elements  of 
civilization,  showed  them  how  to  forge  iron 
and  initiated  them  into  the  arts  and  sciences' 
tor  which  the  white  man  was  now  so  distin- 
guished. 

In  that  far  land  he  still  lives,  and,  remem- 
bering the  wants  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
ho  continually  sends  them  shiploads  of  the 
tilings  which  they  most  need.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  faith  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  delivered,  the  poor  Waraus  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  everything  that  he  sends.  The 
moral  which  is  derived  from  this  legend  is 
that  all  the  white  men  who  visit  the  Waraus' 
ought  to  make  up  for  the  dishonesty  of  their 
countrymen,  and  give  them  as  many  beads, 
knives,  and  guns  as  they  can  procure. 

When  Mr.  Brett  first  heard  this  tale,  he 
thought  that  it  was  simply  an  ingenious  in- 
vention framed  for  the  purpose  of  unlimited 
begging,  especially  as  the  narrator  asked  for 
a  shir  t  as  soon  as  ho  had  finished  the  story,  and 
then  proceeded  to  request  a  whole  series  of 
other  articles.  He  found,  however,  by  ques- 
tioning different  natives,  that  the  legend  was 
really  a  national  one,  and  not  a  mere  inven- 
tion of  an  ingenious  native. 

There  is  evidently  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  two  portions  of  the  leg- 
end. Tho  first  part,  containing  the  adven- 
tures of  Abore,  is  evidently  ancient,  while 
the  second  part  is  as  evidently  modern,  and 
has  been  introduced  since  the  coming  of  white 
men  into  Guiana. 

In  the  disposal  of  tho  dead  there  is  some 
little  variation.  The  mode  which  was  most 
prevalent  before  the  missionaries  introduced 
Christian  burial  among  them  was  as  follows: 
The  body  was  placed  in  a  net  and  sunk  in 
the  river,  where  the  whole  of  the  flesh  waa 
quickly  eaten  from  the  bones  by  the  pirai 
and  other  voracious  fish.    If  the  dead  man 
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were  a  person  of  distinction,  the  skeleton 
was  then  removed  from  the  water,  dried, 
painted  red,  and  suspended  under  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  Herodotus,  chap,  xv., 
occurs  the  following  passage,  which  was 
long  thought  to  be  a  mere  invention  on  the 
part  of  the  historian.  After  enumeration  of 
the  various  nations  that  Mcgabazes  subdued, 
he  mentions  that  the  Persian  monarch  also 
endeavored  to  conquer  "  those  who  live  upon 
the  Lake  Prasias  in  dwellings  contrived  after 
this  manner. 

"Planks  fitted  on  lofty  piles  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  with  a  narrow  en- 
trance from  the  mainland  by  a  single  bridge. 
These  piles  that  support  the  planks  all  tlic 
citizens  anciently  placed  there  at  the  common 
charge ;  but  afterward  they  established  a  law 
to  the  following  effect :  'Whenever  a  man 
marries,  for  each  wife  he  sinks  three  piles, 
bringing  wood  from  a  mountain  called  Orbe- 
lus,' but  every  man  haa  several  wives. 

"They  live  in  the  following  manner. 
Every  man  has  a  hut  on  the  planks,  in 
which  he  dwells,  with  a  trap-door  closely 
fitted  in  the  planks,  and  leading  down  to  the 
lake.  They  tie  the  young  children  with  a 
cord  round  the  feet,  fearing  lest  they  should 
fall  into  the  lake  beneath.  To  their  horses 
and  beasts  of  burden  th(jy  give  fish  for  fod- 
der, of  which  there  is  such  abundance, 
that  when  a  man  has  opened  his  trap-door, 
he  lets  down  an  empty  basket  by  a  cord  into 
the  lake,  and,  after  waiting  a  short  time, 
draws  it  up  full  of  fish." 

In  these  words  the  old  historian  describes, 
with  curious  exactitude  the  mode  of  life 
adopted  by  some  branches  of  the  Waraus 
and  Caribs.  These  have  been  described  at 
some  length  by  Humboldt,  in  his  "  Personal 
Narrative."  The  large  tract  of  land  which 
forms  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  possesses 
some  very  remarkable  characteristics.  It  is 
always  wet,  but  during  several  months  in 
the  year  it  is  completely  inundated,  the  river 
rising  to  an  astonishing  height,  and  covering 
with  water  a  tract  nearly  naif  as  large  as 
England.  This  seems  to  be  as  unpropitious 
a  spot  as  could  be  adopted  for  human  habita- 
tions, and  yet  the  Waraus  (or  Guardnos,  as 
Humboldt  spells  the  word)  have  established 
themselves  there,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other 
locality,  probably  because  their  strange  mode 
of  life  enables  them  to  pass  an  existence  of 
freedom. 

Varying  much  in  the  height  to  which  it 
rises,  in  some  places  exceeding  fifty  feet,  the 
Orinoco  has  the  quality  of  rising  year  after 
year  to  the  same  height  in  the  same  place,  so 
that  when  a  mark  is  made  to  designate  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rose  in  one  year, 
the  same  mark  will  answer  year  after  year 
with  scarcely  the  slightest  deviation.  It  is 
evident  that  in  such  a  spot,  where  the  soil  is 
in  the  dry  season  nothino'  but  niud»  and  in 


the  wet  season  is  forty  or  fifty  feet  under 
water,  only  a  very  peculiar  vegetation  can 
live.  This  is  the  Iti  (pronounced  EetiUi) 
palm,  belonging  to  the  genus  Mauritia,  a 
plant  which,  like  the  mangrove  of  Africa, 
requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  to  en- 
able it  to  develop  itself  l\illy.  The  native 
name  for  this  tree  is  Murichi. 

A  brief  description  of  the  ltd  palm  must 
be  given  before  we  proceed  further,  or  the 
reader  will  not  understand  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  these  water  dwellers 
live.  When  full  grown,  it  resembles  a  tall 
cylindrical  pillar,  with  a  fan  of  ten  or  twelve 
vast  leaves  spreading  from  its  extreme  top, 
Each  leaf  is  some  ten  feet  in  width,  and  S 
supported  upon  a  huge  stem  about  twelve 
feet  in  lengtn,  looking  more  like  a  branch 
than  a  leaf-stem.  Indeed,  a  complete  leaf  is 
a  heavy  load  for  a  man.  At  regular  intervals 
the  whole  fan  of  leaves  falls  off,  and  is  re- 
placed by  another,  the  tree  adding  to  its 
height  at  every  change  of  leaf,  until  the  stem 
is  nearhr  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  fifteen  in 
circumference. 

Myriads  upon  myriads  of  these  marvellous 
trees  rise  amid  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco 
delta,  sometimes  clustered  into  solid  masses 
of  vegetation,  sometimes  scattered,  and  some- 
times drawn  up  in  devious  avenues,  accord- 
ing to  the  windings  of  the  muddy  channels 
that  even  in  the  dry  seasons  traverse  the 
country.  Whether  grouped  or  scattered,  the 
ltd  fiourishes  in  this  delta  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  the  experienced  canoe  men  of  the 
place  can  navigate  their  barks  among  the 
tall  stems,  the  narrow  and  winding  chan- 
nels which  form  the  natural  paths  being 
completely  obliterated  by  the  waste  of 
water.  Any  stranger  who  tried  to  thread  this 
aquatic  forest  without  the  aid  of  a  native  guide 
would  soon  lose  himself  among  the  armies  of 
ltd  palm,  and  perish  miserably  of  hunger. 
Yet  this  very  tree  supplies  to  the  Waraus  of 
the  Orinoco  not  only  all  the  necessaries,  but 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  were  the  whole  tribe 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  mainland,  they  could 
support  themselves  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, the  ltd  palm  supplying  house,  food, 
drink,  clothing,  and  furniture. 

First,  as  to  the  house.  The  Warau  re- 
quires for  a  house  nothing  but  a  floor  and  a 
roof.  In  the  example  seen  on  page  1244, 
the  floor  is  supplied  by  the  earth,  but  it  is 
evident  that  in  a  house  built  in  a  locality 
where  the  ground  is  for  many  months  to- 
gether thirty  or  forty  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  an  artificial  flooring  is 
needed.  The  Warau  architect,  therefore, 
proceeds  to  construct  his  house  in  Uie  fol- 
lowing manner. 

Selecting  four  ltd  trees  that  grow  near 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and,  cut- 
ting away  any  of  the  intervening  trees,  he 
makes  use  of  these  four  as  the  comer  posts  I 
of  his  house.    He  knows  by  marks  left  on  I 
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water  will  rise,  and  somo  three  feet  or  so 
above  this  mark  he  builds  his  floor,  cutting 
deep  notches  in  the  trunk.  In  these  notches 
are  laid  beams  made  from  the  stems  of  the 
felled  iM  palms,  and  lashed  tightly  in  their 
places  by  ropes  made  of  ltd  fibre. 

On  these  beams  are  laid  a  number  of 
cross-pieces,  sometimes  made  from  the  split 
trunks,  but  usually  being  nothing  more  than 
the  gigantic  leaf-stems  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  which  are  when  dry 
very  light,  very  tough,  and   very  elastic. 
These  cross-pieces  are  tied  firmly  together 
snd  constitute  the  essential  part  pf  the  floor' 
On  thorn  IS  placed  a  layer  of  palm  leaves, 
and  upon  the  leaves  is  a  thick  coating  of  mud 
which  soon  dries  under  the  tropical  sun' 
ind  forms  a  smooth,  hard,  and  firm  flooring' 
which  will  bear  a  fire  without  risk  of  dain- 
nge  to  the  wooden  structure  below.    Ten  or 
I  twelve  feet  above  the  floor  the  Warau  con- 
structs a  roof  of  palm  leaves,  the  corners  of 
I  which   are   supported  by  tlie  same   trees 
which  uphold  the  house,  and  then  the  chief 
labors  of  the  native  architect  are  over.    An 
illustration  on  page  1244  shows  the  scenery 
of  the  Orinoco  delta  and  the  architecture  of 
these  lake  dwellers.    So  much  for  the  house 
1  furnished  by  the  itd  palm. 
j    Food  is  supplied  by  it  in  various  forms. 
First,  there  is  the  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  is 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  apple,  many  hun- 
ilreds  of  which  are  developed  on  the  single 
I  branch  produced  by  this  tree.    Next,  there 
,  Is  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  its  contents.    If  | 
j  It  be  split  longitudinally  at  the  time  when 
the  flower  branch  is  just  about  to  burst  from 
the  enveloping  spatlie,  a  large  quantity  of 
so^t,  pith-hke  substance  is  found  within  it. 
This  is  treated  like  the  cassava,  and  fur- 
nishes a  sort  of  bread  called  yuruma. 
^  Drink  is  also  obtained  from  the  itd  palm. 
trom  the   trunk  is  drawn  a  sap,  which, 
m  that  of  the  maguey  or  great  American 
aloe,  can  be  fermented,  and  then  it  becomes 
intoxicating  in  quality.    Another  kind  of 
drink  IS  procured  from  the  fruit  of  the  itd, 
which  is  bruised,  thrown   into  water,  and 
allowed  to  ferment  for  a  while.    When  fer- 
mentation has  proceeded  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent, the  liquor  is  strained  through  a  sieve 
made  of  itd  fibre,  and  is  thus  ready  for  con- 
I  sumption.  ■' 

The  small  amount  of  clothing  required 

■I  *u     ^^^^^^  is  also  obtained  from  the 

itii,the  membrane  of  the  young  leaf  bein" 

stripped  off  and  woven  into  a  simple  fab° 

I  ric,  ^ 

From  the  same  tree  the  Warau  obtains  all 
Ills  furniture.  Bows,  arrows,  and  spears  are 
made  from  its  leaf-stems,  the  canoe  in  which 
I  He  goes  fishing  is  made  from  a  hollow  ita 
irunk,  and  the  lines  and  nets  are  both  fur- 
nished from  the  same  tree,  as  is  also  the 
tnng  of  which  his  hammock  is  made.  That 
tne  one  single  tree  should  be  able  to  supply 
""  the  Wants  of  an  entire  population  is  the 
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more  extraordinary,  because  in  former  days 
the  Warau  had  no  iron  tools,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  tree  that  will  at  the  same  time 
turnish  all  the  necessaries  of  his  life,  and  be 
of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  worked  by 
the  rude  stone  implements  which  the  Warau 
had  to  use  before  he  obtained  iron  from  the 
white  men. 

It  may  readily  bo  imagined  that  the  Wa- 
raus  who  inhabit  this  strange  region  are 
lower  m  the  scale  of  civilization  than  those 
who  live  on  dry  land,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
Humboldt,  "in  the  lowest  grades  of  man's 
development  we  find  the  existence  of  an  en- 
tire race  dependent  upon  almost  a  single 
tree,  like  certain  insects  which  are  confined 
to  particular  portions  of  a  flower." 

The  Waraus  are  not  the  only  lake  dwellers 
of  Southern  America.  At  the  extreme  north 
ot  this  half  of  the  continent  there  is  a  prov- 
''J'^f.7^'^'^  derives  its  name  from  the  mode 
ot  life  adopted  by  the  savage  tribe  which 
dwells  upon  the  waters  of  a  lake.  On  the 
north-western  coa^t  of  Venezuela  there  is  a 
large  gulf,  called  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  the 
name  liaving  been  given  to  it  by  the  Spanish 
discoverers  in  honor  of  a  native  chief  whom 
they  met  on  its  shores.  Close  to  the  gulf 
and  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow,  is  a 
vast  fresh-water  lake,  fed  by  the  streams 
that  pour  from  the  mountains  which  sur- 
round It.  The  shape  of  this  lake  has  been 
well  compared  to  that  of  a  jews-harp,  with 
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a  rather  elongated  neck,  and  the  depth  of 
Its  water  varies  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner. 

From  the  sides  the  bottom,  of  the  lake 
shelves  almost  imperceptibly  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, so  that  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  shore,  a  man  would  be  able 
to  walk  with  his  head  above  the  surface. 
Suddenly,  and  without  the  least  warning, 
the  bed  of  the  lake  dips  into  almost  un- 
fathomable depths,  so  that,  though  a  man 
might  be  barely  submerged  above  his  waist, 
a  single  step  will  plunge  him  into  water  so 
deep  that  the  tallest  spir^  ever  built  would 
be  plunged  far  below  the  surface. 

Over  the  surface  of  this  lake  dwell  nu- 
merous human  beings,  and,  even  at  the 
present  day,  when  the  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants has  been  much  decreased,  upon  its 
waters  are  no  less  than  four  large  villages 
beside  numerous  detached  dwellings  formed  ~ 
in  the  various  bays  which  indent  its  shores. 
The  reason  for  thus  abandoning  the  dry 
land  and  taking  to  the  water  is  a  very  curi- 
ous one,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word  — mosquitoes.  These  tiny  but  most 
annoying  insects  are  found  in  clouds  around 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  some  species  flyine  by 
night  and  others  by  day,  so  that  at  no  Bour 
^  there  the  least  respite  from  their  attacks. 
Fortunately,  they  need  the  protection  of  the 
luxuriant  vegetjition  that  frinces  the  shore 
i  of  the  lake,  and  not  being  very  enduring  of 
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wing,  are  obliged  to  rest  at  Intervals  In  their 
flight.  They  therefore  keep  to  the  shore, 
and  do  not  venture  to  any  great  distance 
over  the  water.  Knowing  thfa  characteris- 
tic of  the  insect,  the  natives  manage  to  evade 
them  by  making  their  dwellings  behind  the 
range  of  the  mosquito's  flight. 

In  building  these  curious  habitations,  the 
lake  dweller  of  Maracaibo  is  forced  to  em- 
ploy a  greater  skill  in  architecture  than  is 
needed  by  the  Waraus  of  the  Orinoco  delta. 
In  that  muddy  delta,  formed  by  the  alluvium 
washed  down  by  the  river,  the  ltd  palm 
abounds,  and  forms  natural  pillars  for  the 
house;  but  the  Lake  Maracaibo  fUrnishes 
no  such  assistance,  and  the  native  archi- 
tect is  therefore  obliged  to  drive  piles  into 
the  bed  of  the  lake  in  order  to  raise  his 
floor  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

It  is  evidently  needful  that  these  piles 
should  be  made  of  wood  which  will  not  per- 
ish by  the  action  of  the  water,  and  upon  the 
shores  of  the  lake  grows  a  tree  which  sup- 
plies precisely  the  kind  of  timber  that  is 
required.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  iron- 
wood  trees,  and  its  scientilic  name  is  Oiiia- 
cum  arboreum.  It  is  a  splendid  tree,  rising 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and 
having  wood  so  hard  that  it  will  turn  the 
edge  of  an  axe.  The  natives,  however, 
manage  to  fell  these  trees,  to  cut  them  into 
proper  lengths,  and  to  drive  them  firmly 
into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  whore  they  become 
even  stronger  by  submersion,  being  covered 
in  course  of  years  with  an  incrustation  of 
lime,  which  makes  them  look  as  if  they  had 
been  actually  converted  into  stone. 

On  these"  piles  are  laid  cross-beams  and 
planks  of  lighter  wood,  and  when  a  strong 
roof  and  light  walls  have  been  added,  the 
house  is  complete.     All  the   parts  of  the 


house  are  lashed  together  with  green  niixu 
which  contracts  when  dry,  and  binds  th] 
various  portions  as  with  bands  of  iron. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  nuniWn 
of  these  houses  are  gathered  togotliur  inw 
villages.    When  the  Spaniards  first  enterw 
the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  and  came  withij 
view  of  the  lake,  they  were  struck  witl 
amazement,  at  these  habitations,  and  calle 
the  place  Venezuela —  i.  e.  Little  "Vcnice- 
a  name  which  has  since  been  extended  t 
the  whole  of  the  large  province  whicli 
now  known  by  that  title. 

It  is  on  this  lake  that  the  gourd  sysleri 
of  duck  catching  is  carried,  to  the  greatcn 
perfection.  Great  quantities  of  ducks  frJ 
quent  its  waters,  but  they  are  shy  of  nwii 
and  will  not  allow  him  to  come  near  (hen 
The  natives,  however,  manage  to  catci 
them  by  hand,  without  even  employing  J 
snare.  They  take  a  number  of  large  gounJ!] 
scrape  out  the  inside,  and  set  them  Hoatinl 
on  the  lake.  At  first  the  timid  birds  arl 
afraid  of  the  gourds  and  avoid  thcm,bul 
after  a  while  tiiey  become  accustomed  tf 
them,  and  allow  them  to  float  freely  amonJ 
their  ranks.  1 

The  Indian  then  takes  a  similar  gourJ 
and  puts  it  over  his  head,  having  prcviousli 
cut  a  couple  of  holes  through  which  he  ral 
see.  He  slips  quietly  into  the  water,  anj 
makes  his  way  toward  the  duck,  taking  carl 
to  keep  the  whole  of  his  body  subraergef 
As  soon  as  he  gets  among  them,  he  graspl 
the  nearest  duck  by  the  legs,  jerks  it  undel 
water,  and  tics  it  to  his  girdle,  where  it  il 
soon  drowned.  He  then  makes  his  way  tl 
another  duck,  and,  if  an  exjiericnccd  iianJ 
will  capture  as  many  as  ho  can  carry,  aul 
yet  not  alai'm  th«  survivors. 
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Before  passing  to  the  North  American 
tribes,  a  brief  notice  must  be  taken  of  Mex- 
ico. 

At  the  present  day  this  land  is  possessed 
of  a  sort  of  civilization  which  presents  no 
features  of  interest.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  a.  mixed  people,  the  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  having  contracted  allii 
ances  with  the  natives,  and  so  produced  a 
hybrid  race,  which  is  continually  retro- 
grading from  the  white  parentage,  and  aa- 
suming  more  of  the  aboriginal  type. 

The  failure  in  establishing  a  Iiiexican  em- 
pire was  entirely  due  to  the  question  of  race. 
Those  inhabitants  who  were  either  pure 
whites,  or  in  whom  the  white  blood  pre- 
dominated, were  naturally  desirous  to  have 
a  ruler  of  their  own  kind,  thinking  that  an 
empire  was  the,  only  mode  of  civilizing  the 
land,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  constant 
civil  wars  ana  repeated  changes  of  dynasty 
which  kept  back  their  most  jiroliflc  and  fer- 
tile land  from  developmg  its  full  capabilities. 
But  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  the  Indian 
blood  predominated,  and  in  consequence  an 
empire  founded  on  the  principles  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  was  as  irreconcilable  to 
them  as  would  be  the  rule  of  an  Indian  ca- 
cique in  Europe.  Such  an  empire  could  only 
be  held  by  force  of  arms,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bayonet  was  withdrawn  the  empire  fell.  We 
must,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  Mex- 
ico as  it  was  before  the  Spaniard  crushed 
outlier  civilization  "nd  destroyed  her  history. 

Thk  accounts  of  ancient  Mexico  are  most 
perplexing.  If  the  narratives  of  the  Span- 
ish conquerors  could  be  implicitly  ti-usted, 


nothing  would  be  simpler  than  to  condense 
them  into  a  consecutive  history.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  these  accounts  were  very 
much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  reality  fell 
very  far  short  of  the  romantic  tales  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  anr- 
ratives  put  forth  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
capital  was  situated  on  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  Like.  It  contained  twenty  thou- 
sand houses,  which  were  of  great  magnifi- 
cence. In  the  midst  was  the  emperor's 
palace,  built  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  was  adorned  with  foun- 
tains, baths,  and  statues,  and  the  walls  wcro 
covered  with  pictures  made  of  feathers.  Not 
only  the  palace,  but  the  houses  of  the  ca^ 
ciques,  possessed  menageries  filled  with  all 
the  animals  of  the  country,  together  with 
museums  of  various  natural  curiosities. 

One  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  Mexico  waa 
a  large  square,  daily  filled  with  merchants^ 
who  came  to  buy  and  sell  the  various  worka 
of  art  in  ^Id,  silver,  and  feathers  for  which 
the  Mexicans  were  famous.  Between  the 
city  and  the  borders  ot  the  lake  a  hundred 
thousand  canoes  were  continually  passing} 
besides  which  mode  of  transit  three  vast 
causeways  were  built  on  the  lake.  Tho 
capital  was  not  the  only  city  of  the  waters, 
for  more  than  fifty  large  cities  and  a  multi- 
tude of  villages  were  built  qn  the  same  lake. 

The  dress  of  the  nobles  was  most  gorgeous, 
and  their  persons  were  adorned  with  gold  and 
jewels  in  profusion.  Their  treasuries  were 
filled  with  the  precious  metals,  and  gold  wag 
as  plentiful  in  Mexico  as  copper  in  Europe. 
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That  these  ntatements  were  much  ex- 
aggerated Is  not  to  bodoiibtod,  but  thuy  were 
notput-o  invontloriB.aml  had  all  Botno  foun- 
dation in  fact.  For  exumphi,  thu  arclii- 
tecturo  of  tho  ancient  Muxicann  was  of  a 
Cvclopean  va«tne88,u«  in  proved  by  tho  ruins 
which  arc  now  nlniont  the  hoIo  memorials  of 
a  vanislicd  system  of  civilization.  There  is 
n  strong  resemblance  between  tho  archi- 
tecture of  Mexico  and  that  of  Egypt,  not 
only  in  its  massiveness,  but  in  tho  ilequent 
use  of  tho  pyramid. 

One  of  these  pyramids  has  tho  sides  ex- 
actly twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  large 
pyramid  of  Egypt.  This  is  the  great  pyramid 
tower  of  Chohda,  which  had  eight  stories, 
each  forming  a  platform  on  which  rested  the 
one  above  it,  so  that  it  closely  resembled  the 
Temple  of  Belus  as  describee!  by  Herodotus. 
The  Ulterior  of  these  pyramidal  structures 
was  pierced  with  chambers,  galleries,  and 
flights  of  stairs,  probably  the  h.ibitations  of 
tho  priests  who  served  the  temples  and  per- 
formed those  terrible  human  sacriHccs  which 
formed  an  important  i)art  of  their  religious 
system.  Viaducts  which  crossed  deep  val- 
leys, bridges,  and  roads,  remains  of  which 
are  still  in  existence,  testify  to  the  vanished 
civilization  of  the  Mexicans,  or,  as  some  eth- 
nologists think,  of  a  race  that  preceded 
them. 

Specimens  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans  may  be  seen  in  tho  magniiicent 
Christy  Collection.  There  is,  for  example, 
one  of  the  sacrificial  knives  with  which  the 
priests  laid  open  the  breast  of  tho  human 
victim  in  order  to  tear  out  the  heart  and 
offer  it  to  tho  blood-loving  deity  of  the  temple. 
The  blade  of  this  instrument  is  obsidian,  and 
its  handle  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  mosaic 
work,  made  of  lapis  lazuli,  ruby,  and  other 
precious  stones.  Tlien  there  are  masks  made 
.  of  similar  materials,  one  being  a  most  ghastly 
imitation  of  a  human  skull. 

The  skill  in  feather  working  still  survives, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  pictures  are 
made  so  exquisitely  from  humming-birds' 
feathers  that  they  seem,  at  a  little  distance, 
to  be  admirable  specimens  of  enamel. 

The  courage  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was 
very    great.    They    opposed     their   naked 
breasts  to  the  mail-clad  invaders,  n 
comparatively  feeble  weapons  to  t!;., 
fire-arms.     I Iven  the   horse,  which 
struck  terror  into  them  as  a  sr  si 

being,  soon  ceased  to  be  an  objot    .        , 

and  there  is  a  story  that  they  captured  a 
horse  in  battle,  stabled  it  in  a  temple,  and 
treated  it  as  a  god,  feeding  it  with  daintily 
dressed  chickens  and  similar  dishes,  until  the 
poor  ho-^t  was  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
The  nduct  of  the  Aztecs  in  destroying 
their  (  e  venerated  Emperor  Montezuma, 
because  he  yielded  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
calm  endurance  of  his  warlike  successor 
Guatemozin,  when  stretched  on  the  fiery 
rack,  are  sufficient  instances  of  the  courawfi 
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nossesecd  by  tho  Mexicans  when  Cortcz  catm 
into  tho  country. 

The  real  i)rospority  of  Mexico  Is  to  come. 
There  is  every  cajjability  in  the  tiouiitrv 
which  is  fertile  in  many  valuable  nri 
ductions,  — cattle  and  horses,  for  examnle 
both  of  which,  importations  from  EuroDe' 
have  multiplied  in  an  astonishing  maniur' 
and  may  at  some  time  siipi)ly  half  Kurone 
with  cheap  food,  hides,  and  beasts  of  biirdi'n. 

Iii.sect  life  is  almost  as  valuable  as  timlol 
tho  higher  and  larger  animals.  Tlio  co 
cluneal  insect  reproduces  itself  in  va«tl 
numbers,  and,  largo  as  is  the  trade  in  thii 
valuable  insect,  it  ccmld  be  extended  ulnid.i 
indefinitely.  There  is  no  trouble  in  biccl. 
ing  the  insect,  no  risk,  aii<l  nciircoly  niiy 
capital  required.  It  feeds  upon  th  prickly 
pear,  a  nluiit  which  H,)riii<;H  up  luxuriantly 
u  but  a  leaf  be  stuck  in  the  ground. 

Itis  indeed  so  h;\urlni  .,  that  riders  are 
lorced  to  emplov  a  peculiar  kiud  of  stirrup 
in  ordor  to  i  •.  v  mt  their  feet  from  beiiiJ 
riddled  wiiii  Uie  needle-like  thorns  wiili 
which  the  plant,  tho  leaf,  and  fruit  are  cov- 
ered. One  of  these  curious  stirruiis  is  shown 
in  illustration.  No.  1,  page  12C5,  dniwii  from 
my  own  specimens,  which  was  brought  from 
Mx'xico  by  Sir  F.  Wotherell. 

It  is  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  wood 
is  therefore  exceedingly  heavy.  A  hole  is 
cut  in  the  back  of  the  stirrup,  into  which 
the  foot  can  be  thrust  nearly  half  way 
Owing  to  the  size  and  weight  of  this  curiou! 
miplement,  tho  prickly  pears  are  pushed 
aside  as  the  rider  passes  among  thcni,  and 
thus  the  foot  and  ankle  aro  protected  fmin 
the  slender  but  formidable  thorns  with  whiclil 
they  are  armed.  The  stirrup  is  sometimes 
put  to  another  use,  and  employed  as  a  rough 
and  ready  drinking  cup.  The  front  of  tli( 
implement  is  covered  with  bold  and  grace 
ful  patterns,  the  effect  of  which  is  ofte 
heightened  by  means  of  color.  In  my  oh. 
specimen  they  are  colored  with  blue,  scar 
let,  and  black. 

As  to  the  vegetable  products  of  Mexico 
they  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  tli 
principal  are  the  indigo,  tho  chocolate,  m 
tho  vanilla. 

Then  it  is  as  prolific  in  mineral  as  in  an! 
mal  wealth,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  euergctiu 
;.nd  industrious  people,  f'le  vield  of  copper 
ron,  gold,  f  lv(  ,  and  other  metals  might!) 
'most  indciautely  extended.  In  all  these 
productions  comparatively  little  labor  is  re- 
quired. Nature  gives  almost  gratuitously 
those  privileges  which  in  other  lands  cannol 
be  obtained  without  the  expenditure  of  time, 
labor,  and  money. 

The  past  civilization  of  Mexico  has  van 
ished  never  to  return.  Its  presout  is 
comparative  failure.  The  future  is  yett. 
be  seen,  but  it  may  even  eclipse  the  van^ 
ished  glories  of  the  past  if  guicfed  by  those 
who  understand  the  epoch,  tne  country, 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  with 
thecxceptlon  of  the  shore  districts,  America 
ii  inhabited  from  the  extreme  south  to  ox- 
trcmt  north  by  the  same  race. 
The  various  tribes  into  which  that  race  is 
divided  are  naturally  varied  according  to 
the  locality  and  climate  of  the  spot  which 
they  inhabit.  Those,  for  example,  who  live 
in  the  perpetual  snow  and  ice  of  either  the 
mtremo  north  or  south  are  naturally  dif- 
fireiit  in  manners  and  customs  from  those 
who  inhabit  the  tropical  centre  of  America. 
Then,  even  in  similar  climate,  there  is  very 
definite  modification  according  to  locality. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  for  ex- 
ample, differ  materially  from  the  dwellers  of 
the  plain,  while  those  tribes  who  live  in  the 
I  forests  differ  from  both. 

Yet  they  are  all  members  of  one  and  the 
Mmo  great  race,  and  whether  in  the  Esqui- 
maux of  the  north,  the  Amazonian  of  the 
tropics,  or  the  Patagonian  of  the  extreme 
routh,  all  display  the  same  race  charac- 
1  teristics. 

The  color  of  the  skin  is  deep  copper  red, 
the  cheek-bones  are  prominent,  the  nose 
mostly  aquiline,  the  forehead  rather  reced- 
ing, and  the  eyes  apparently  small,  this 
lattflr  characteristic  being  due  to  the  contin- 
[  iial  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  smoky 
atinosphere  of  the  huts.  The  beard  is  very 
oelicient,  and  even  those  few  hairs  that 
make  their  appearance  are  careful!"  eradi- 
cated with  tweezers.    Sometimes  an  old  man 
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who  is  careless  about  liis  personal  appear- 
ance allows  his  beard  to  grow,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  very  scanty,  thin,  and  never  reaches 
any  great  length. 

Tlie  hair  of  the  head  contrasts  strongly 
with  that  of  the  face,  being  very  long  and 
fine,  in  some  of  tlie  tribes  attaining  an  al- 
most incredible  length.  The  Crow  tribe  are 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  their  hair,  which  in  some  of  the 
warriors  actually  trails  on  the  ground  as 
they  walk.  They  pride  themselves  so  much 
on  this  peculiarity,  that  in  1833  their  chief 
received  both  his  name  of  Longhair  and  his 
ofBco  from  his  wonderful  tresses.  The  hair 
of  this  man  was  carefully  measured  by  some 
white  travellers,  who  had  lived  in  his  lodge 
for  months  together,  and  was  found  to  be 
ten  feet  seven  inches  in  length. 

He  did  not  allow  it  to  hang  at  its  flill 
length  except  on  occasions  of  ceremony, 
but  kept  it  carefully  wound  with  a  broad 
leather  strap,  and  made  up  into  a  bundle 
weighing  several  pounds.  Usually  this  bun- 
dle was  carried  under  his  arm  or  in  the 
bosom  of  his  robe,  but  on  great  occasions 
the  hair  was  let  down  to  its  full  length,  and 
carefully  smoothed  with  bear's  grease,  and 
allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground  several  feet 
behind  the  owner  as  he  proudly  stalked 
along. 

Several  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Blackfeet 

they  wear),  have  very  long  hair,  of  which 
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they  are  exceedingly  proud,  and  those  indi- 
viduals whose  locks  do  not  roach  the  stand- 
ard of  beauty  are  in  the  habit  of  splicing 
false  hair  to  their  own  tresses. 

The  Mandans,  of  whom  we  shall  hear 
much  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  the 
Sioux,  and  the  Minatarees,  are  all  distin- 
guished by  this  peculiarity,  though  none  of 
them  possess  it  so  abundantly  as  the  Crows. 
"When  Mr.  Catlin  was  staying  among  the 
Minatarees,  a  party  of  Crows  came  to  visit 
them,  and  excited"  the  admiration  of  their 
hosts  by  their  magnificent  hair.  One  of 
them  possessed  so  picturesque  an  appear- 
ance that  the  artist  traveller  transferred 
him  at  once  to  canvas,  and  the  engraver  has 
reproduced  the  sketch  for  the  reader  on  the 
1284th  page.  The  following  is  Mr.  Catlin's 
account  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  the 
North  American  Indian  :  — 

"  I  think  I  have  said  that  no  part  of  the 
human  race  could  present  a  more  pictu- 
resque and  thrill  ag  appearance  '»"  horse- 
back than  a  party  of  Crows  riggea  o\t  in 
all  their  plumes  and  trappings  —  galloping 
about  and  yelling  in  what  they  call  a  war 
parade,  i.  e.  in  a  sort  of  tournament  or  sham 
fi^ht,piissing  rapidly  through  the  evolutions 
ot  battle,  and  vaunting  forth  the  wonderful 
character  of  their  military  exploits.  This  is 
an  amusement  of  which  they  are  exces- 
sively fond;  and  great  preparations  are  in- 
variably made  for  these  occasional  shows. 

"  No  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  continent  are 
better  able  to  produce  a  pleasing  and  thrill- 
ing effect  in  these  scenes,  not  any  more  vain, 
and  consequently  better  prepared  to  draw 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  them,  than 
the  Crows.  They  may  be  justly  said  to  be 
the  most  beautifully  clad  of  all  the  Indians 
in  these  regions,  and,  bringing  from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  fine  and 
spirited  breed  of  tlie  wild  horses,  have  been 
able  to  create  a  great  sensation  among  the 
Minatarees,  who  have  been  paying  them  all 
attention  and  all  honors  for  some  days  past. 
"  From  amongst  these  showy  fellows  who 
have  been  entertaining  us,  and  pleaaing 
themselves  with  their  extraordinary  feats 
of  horsemanship,  I  have  selected  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  transferred  him  and 
his  horse,  with  arms  and  trappings,  as  faith- 
fully as  I  could  to  the  canvas,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  world,  who  will  learn  vastly 
more  from  lines  and  colors  than  they  could 
from  oral  or  written  delineations. 

"  I  have  painted  him  as  he  sat  for  me, 
balanced  on  his  leaping  wild  horse,  with  his 
shield  and  quiver  slung  on  his  back,  and  his 
long  lance,  decorated  with  the  eacrle's  quills, 
trained  in  his  right  hand.  His  shirt  and  his 
leggings,  and  moccasins  were  of  the  moun- 
tain-goat skins,  beautifully  dressed;  and 
their  seams  everywhere  fringed  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  scalp-locks  taken  from  the  lii^.idK  nf 
his  enemies  slain  in  battle.  His  long  hair, 
which  reached  almost  to  the  ground  while 


he  was  standing  on  his  feet,  was  now  lifted 
in  the  air,  and  floating  in  black  waves  over 
the  hips  of  his  leaping  charger.  On  his  head 
and  over  his  shining  black  locks,  he  wore  a 
magnificent  crest,  or  headdress,  made  of  the 
quills  of  the  war  eagle  i  nd  ermine  skins,  and 
on  his  horse's  head  was  another  of  equal 
beauty,  and  precisely  the  same  in  pattern 
and  material. 

"Added  to  these  ornaments  there  were 
yet  many  others  which  contributed  to  his 
picturesque  appearance,  and  amongst  them 
a  beautiful  netting  of  various  colors,  that 
completely  covered  and  almost  obscured  the 
horse's  head  and  neck,  and  extended  over  its 
back  and  its  hips,  terminating  in  a  most  ex- 
travagant and  magnificent  crupper,  em- 
bossed and  fringed  with  rows  of  beautiful 
shells  and  porcupine  quills  of  various  colors. 

"With  all  these  picturesaiio  ornaments 
and  trajjpings  upon  and  about  him,  with  a 
noble  figure,  and  the  bold  stamp  of  a  wild 
gentleman  on  his  face,  added  to  the  rage  and 
spirit  of  his  wild  horse,  in  time  with  whose 
leaps  he  issued  his  startling  thougli  smoth- 
ered yelps,  as  he  gracefully  leaned  to  and 
fro,  leaving  his  plume  and  his  plumage,  his 
long  locks  and  his  fringes,  to  float  in  the 
wind,  he  galloped  about;  and  felt  exceeding 
pleasure  in  displaying  the  extraordinary  skifl 
which  u  lifetime  of  practice  and  experiment 
had  furnished  him  in  the  beautiful  art  of  rid- 
ing andhianaging  his  horse,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
playing to  advantage  his  weapons  and  orna- 
ments of  dress,  by  giving  them  the  grace  of 
motion,  as  they  were  brandished  in  the  air 
and  floating  in  the  wind." 

Although  the  hair  is  generally  black,  it 
sometimes  takes  various  colors,  the  Maiidaa 
tribe  being  the  most  remarkable  for  this  pe- 
culiarity. Some  of  them,  even  though  quite 
young,  have  the  hair  of  a  bright  silver  gray, 
or  even  white.  The  men  dislike  this  kiiid  of 
hair  in  their  own  sex,  and  when  it  occurs  try 
to  disguise  it  by  a  plentiful  use  of  red  or  black 
earth  mixed  with  glue.  The  women,  on  the 
contrary,  are  very  proud  of  such  hair,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  displaying  its 
beauties.  Generally  a  woman  wears  the 
hair  in  two  plaits,  which  are  allowed  to  fall 
down  the  back  over  on  each  side  of  the 
head;  but  when  they  wish  to  appear  to  thd 
best  advantage,  they  rapidly  unplait  it,  pass 
their  fingers  through  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
comb,  aiid  spread  it  as  widely  as  possible 
over  the  shoulders.  They  always  part  it  in 
the  middle  and  fill  the  lino  of  parting  with 
red  paint. 

The  silver  gray  hair  is  remarkalle  for  its 
coarseness,  in  which  respect  it  seems  like  a 
horse's  mane,  while  the  dark  colored  hair  is 
quite  soft.  Among  the  Mandans  almost 
every  shade  of  hair  is  found  between  white, 
brown,  and  black,  but  there  is  never  the 
least  tjn^o  of  red  in  it.. 

The  Mandan  men  have  a  curious  habit  of 
dividing  their  long  hair  into  flat  tresses,  two 
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jinclios  or  so  in  width,  and  filling  each  tress  I 
■at  Intervals  of  an  inch  with  vermilion  and 
I  glue,  so  as  to  keep  them  separate.  These 
I  patches  of  glue  and  earth  become  very  hard, 
I  and  are  never  removed.  The  hair  thus 
I  treated  is  drawn  tightly  over  the  top  of  the 
I  head,  and  allowed  to  tall  down  the  back  in 
I  parallel  tresses,  which  mostly  reach  to  the 
I  knee,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  ground. 

The  government  of  these  tribes  is  of  a 
[similar  character  throughout.  Each  tribe 
has  at  its  head  a  chief,  whose  office  is  usually, 
but  not  always,  hereditary.  Provided  the 
eldest  son  of  a  chief  be  tolerably  well 
qualified  for  the  jjost,  he  is  suffered  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  when  his  father  dies,  or 
becomes  too  old  for  work.  Should  the  tribe 
be  dissatisfied  with  him,  they  elect  a  leader 
from  among  the  sub-ch\efs.  "There  is  often 
a  double  system  of  government,  two  chiefs 
of  equal  power  being  appointed,  one  of 
whom  manages  all  matters  of  war,  and  the 
other  effects  the  administration  of  domestic 
policy. 

li;  often  happens  that,  although  the  head 
chief  of  the  tribe  is  nominally  the  ruler,  and 
holds  the  first  place,  the  real  power  lies  in 
the  second  or  third  chief,  who  pays  to  his 
superior  every  deference  which  is  due  to  his 
position,  but  is  practically  the  leader  and 
commander  of  the  tribe.  This  was  tlie  case 
among  the  Mandans  when  Mr.  Catlin  visited 
them.  The  head  chief,  though  a  man  of 
abilities  and  courage,  and  therefore  respected 
and  feared  by  the  people,  was  by  no  means 
loved  by  them,  on  account  of  his  haughty 
and  overbearing  demeanor.  The  real  leader 
of  the  tribe  was  the  second  chief,  named 
Mah-to-toh-pa,  i.  e.  the  Four  Bears,  a  name 
which  he  got  ftom  an  exclamation  of  the 
enemy  who  said  that  he  came  at  them  "  like 
four  bears."  Some  of  the  adventures  of  this 
extraordinary  man  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages. 

Great  as  is  the  power  of  the  chief,  it  is 
much  more  limited  than  that  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  chiefs  of  the  African  tribes. 
Tiie  American  chief  has  no  control  over  life, 
or  liml),  or  liberty.  He  takes  the  lead  in 
council,  and  if  an  offender  be  cited  before 
the  councillors,  his  voice  carries  great  weight 
with  it,  but  nothing  more.  Should  he  be  the 
war  chief,  he  cannot  compel  a  single  n?an  to 
follow  him  to  battle,  nor  can  he  punish  one 
of  his  followers  for  deserting  him.  Any  of 
the  warriors,  even  the  very  youngest,  may 
follow  or  desert  his  chief  as  he  pleases,  the 
principnl  check  against  desertion  being  the 
contemi)t  with  which  a  warrior  is  sure  to  be 
ren[ardo(l  if  he  leaves  a  chief  who  is  worthy 
of  his  office. 

The  chiefs  have,  as  a  rule,  «o  advantage 
over  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  in  point 
of  wealth.  A  chief  would  soon  lose  the 
popularity  on  whichr  his  infiuence  depends 
if  he  were  to  amass  wealth  for  himself.    By 


virtue  of  his  office,  he  has  a  larger  house  or 
tent  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  he  gene- 
rally possesses  a  few  more  wives.  But  he 
is  often  actually  poorer  than  most  of  the 
warriors,  thinking  himself  bound  in  honor 
to  distribute  among  the  tribe  the  spoils  that 
he  takes  in  war.  Many  chiefs  even  dress 
worse  than  the  warriors  under  their  com- 
mand, so  as  not  to  excite  envy,  and  only 
assume  their  splendid  dress  of  office  on  great 
occasions. 

The  question  of  dress  is  really  an  impor- 
tant one.  Varying  as  it  does  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  there  is  a  general  character 
which  runs  through  the  whole. 

Every  man  without  distinction  wears  a 
scanty  dross  much  like  the  "  cheripa  "  which 
has  already  been  described,  but  is  very  much 
smaller.  In  battle  or  hunting,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  exertion  is  required,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  this  single  garment;  but 
when  he  is  enjoying  himself  at  home,  he  as- 
sumes his  full  costume.  He  wears  a  pair  of 
leggings  reaching  to  the  hips,  and  falling  as 
low  as  the  ankles,  sometimes  spreading  well 
over  them.  These  leggings  are  mostly- 
adorned  with  little  bells,  bits  of  fur,  or  simi- 
lar decorations;  and  if  the  wearer  be  a  suc- 
cessful warrior,  he  fringes  them  along  the 
sides  with  tufts  of  hair  taken  from  the  head 
of  a  slain  enemy. 

He  has  also  a  loose  coat  descending  to  the 
knees,  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner 
with  feathers  or  scalp-locks,  and,  when  the 
owner  has  performed  any  conspicuous  feat 
of  valor,  he  makes  a  rude  painting  of  the 
event.  This  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
the  Victoria  Cross  among  ourselves.  Al- 
though it  is  conferred  by  the  man  himself,  it 
is  equally  valuable.  No  man  would  dare  to 
depict  on  his  robe  any  deed  of  valor  which 
he  had  not  performed,  as  he  would  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  other  warriors  to  prove  his 
right  to  the  decoration,  and,  if  he  failed  to  do 
so,  would  be  utterly  scorned  by  them.  The 
chief  Mah-to-toh-pa  represented  on  his  robe 
a  series  of  events  in  which  he  had  killed  no 
less  than  fourteen  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  Sometimes,  when  the  tribe  uses  skin 
huts  or  wigwams,  the  warriors  also  paint 
their  adventures  upon  the  walls  of  their 
dwellings. 

From  a  similar  spirit  the  scars  and  wounds 
received  in  war  are  kept  covered  with  scar- 
let paint,  and  when  a  man  has  succeeded  in 
killing  a  grizzly  bear  he  is  entitled  to  wear 
its  skin,  claws,  and  teeth.  The  usual  mode 
of  so  doing  is  to  string  the  claws  into  neck- 
laces and  bracelets,  and  to  make  the  skin 
into  robes.  Sometimes  they  dress  the  skin 
without  removing  the  claws,  and  wear  it  in 
such  a  fashion  that  the  claws  are  conspicu- 
ously seen.  Owing  to  the  extreme  ferocity, 
strength,  and  cunning  of  the  bear,  to  kill  oiie 
of  these  animals  i.s  considered  equivalent  tn 
killing  a  warrior,  and  the  claw  necklace  is  as 
honorable  an  ornament  as  the  much  prized 
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scalp  Some  of  the  most  valiant  hunters 
nave  killed  several  of  these  animals,  and  it  is 
a  point  of  honor  with  them  to  appear  on 
great  occasions  with  all  their  spoils,  so  that 
they  have  to  exercise  considerable  in^enu- 
tty,  and  display  some  forty  huge  claws  about 
their  persons  in  a  sufficiently  conspicuous 
manner. 

.  All  the  dress  of  a  North  American  Indian 
IS  made  of  skin,  mostly  that  of  the  deer,  and 
in  dressing  it  the  natives  are  unrivalled,  con- 
triving to  make  a  leather  which  is  as  soft  as 
!  J  '  '^  "<5'^i"ly  white,  and  which  may  be  wet- 
ted and  dried  any  number  of  times  without 
becomiiK  harsh. 

The  skin  is  first  washed  in  strong  lye 
made  of  wood-ashes  and  water,  so  as  to 
loosen  the  hair,  which  is  then  scraped  off. 
Ihe  hide  is  next  stretched  tightly  upon  the 
ground  upon  a  frame,  or  by  means  of  a 
number  of  wooden  pegs  driven  firmly  into 
the  ground.  In  this  position  it  remains  for 
several  dajs,  the  brains  of  the  animal  bein" 
spread  thickly  upon  it,  and  rubbed  into  it! 
ihe  next  process  is  to  scrape  it  carefuUv 
with  a  blunt  knife  made  of  the  shoulder- 
Wade  of  the  bison,  the  native  tanner  press- 
ing heavily  upon  it,  and  scraping  every  por- 
tion of  the  hide.  ^  ^ 

The  process  by  which  it  is  made  capable  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  water  has  yet  to  be 
undergone.    A  hole  is  made  in  the  ground 
and  a  quantity  of  rotten  wood  is  piled  in  it 
so  that  when  lighted  it   will    continue    to 
smoulder   for    a   long    time,    and   produce 
smoke,  but    no    flame.     Around  the  hole 
are  stuck  a  number  of  sticks,  which   are 
then  tied  together  at  the  top,  so  as  to  make 
the  framework  of  a  sort  of  tent.    The  wood 
IS  then  set  on  fire,  the  hides   are    placed 
within  the  tent,  and    over    the  sticks  are 
wrapped  other  hides  carefully  fastened  to- 
gether, so  as  to  prevent  the  smoke  from 
escaping.    For  several  days  the  hides  are 
lett  in  the  smoke,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  they  have  assumed  the  peculiar 
quality  which    has    been  described.     The 
whole  of  the  processes  are  conducted  by 
women,  manual  labor  being  beneath  the  dig- 
n%  of  a  man  and  a  warrior. 

The  headdress  of  a  North  American  In- 
dian deserves  some  attention.    Variable  as 
are  the  modes  of  dressing  the  hair,  no  war- 1 
nor  ever  wears  his  hair  short.    By  so  doing 
he  would  be  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
an  adversary.    When  a  warrior  is  killed  or 
■even  totally  disabled,  the  successful  adver- 
sary has  a  right  to  take  his  scalp,  in  which 
he   would    be   much   impeded  if   the  hair 
was  short.      Moreover,  he  would  lose  the 
honorable  trophy  with  which  he  is  entitled 
to  tringc  his  garments.    So  for  a  warrior  to 
wear  his  hair  siiort  would   be  a  ta'cit  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  was  afraid  of  losing 
his  scalp,  and  all  the  men  therefore  alwavs 
leave  at  least  one  lock  of  hair  attached  to  tL 
crown  or  the  head. 


The  process  of  scalping  will  be  presently 
described,  when  we  treat  of  war. 

A  great  chief  always  wears,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  headdress  of  the  warrior  a 
plume  of  eagle  feathers,  by  which  ho  is  malle 
as  conspicuous  as  possible,  so  that  the 
enemy  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recoc- 
nismg  him.  The  form  of  plume  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes.  That  of  the 
Crows  may  be  seen  in  an  illustration  on 
page  1284.  That  of  the  Mandans  is  repre- 
sented on  the  following  page.  It  is  made 
ot  a  long  strip  of  ermine,  to  which  are 
tastened  the  quill  feathers  of  the  war  ea^le 
so  as  to  form  a  crest  beginning  at  the  back 
of  the  head  and  descending  to  the  feet 
These  quills  are  so  valuable  that  a  perfect 
tad  of  the  war  eagle  is  considered  to  be 
worth  a  first-rate  horse. 

In  the  present  instance  two  horns  may  be 
seen  projecting  from  the  headdress.  Tliis 
IS  a  decoration  very  rarely  seen,  and  only 
conferred  by  the  chief  and  council  upon  the 
most  distinguished  warriors.  Even  the 
head  chief  will  not  be  able  to  assume  them 
unless  by  the  general  vote  of  the  council 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Mandans  the  secoiid 
chief  wore  them,  while  the  head  chief  was 
not  privileged  to  do  so. 

Even  a  brave  may  wear  them,  though  he 
be  below  the  rank  of  chief. 

They  are  made  from  the  horns  of  the  bi- 
son bull,  divided  longitudinally,  scraped 
nearly  as  thin  as  paper,  and  highly  polished. 
Ihey  are  loosely  attached  at  the  base,  so 
that  they  can  be  flung  backward  or  forward 
by  the  movement  of  the  head,  and  give  a 
wonderful  animation  to  the  action  of  the 
wearer  when  he  is  speaking. 

This  elaborate  headdress  is  very  seldom 
worn,  and  is  only  assumed  on  occasions  of 
special  state,  such  as  public  festivals,  war  pa- 
rades, or  the  visits  of  other  chiefs.  In  battle 
the  wearer  always  assumes  the  headdress 
by  way  of  challenge  to  the  enemy.  There 
IS  good  reason  for  not  always  wearing  tliis 
dress.  I  have  worn  the  dress  formerly  used 
by  Mah-to-toh-pa,  and  found  it  to  be  Lot 
heavy,  and  inconvenient. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  dress  of  a  noted  war- 
rior, we  may  take  that  of  a  mere  daady,  a  few 
of  whom  are  sure  to  be  found  in  every  tribe. 
They  are  always  remarkable  for  elegance  of 
person  and  effeminacy  of  nature,  having  the 
greatest  horror  of  exposing  themselves  to 
danger,  and  avoiding  equally  the  bear,  the 
bison,  and  the  armed  enemy.  Consequently 
they  may  not  deck  themselves  with  the  plu- 
mage of  the  war  eagle,  everv  feather  of  which 
signifies  a  warrior  sla'n  by  the  warrior's  own 
hand.  Neither  may  they  adorn  their  necks 
with  the  claws  of  the  grizzlv  bear,  their  robes 
with  scalp-looks  and  paintings,  nor  their 
bodies  with  the  scarlet  streaks  that  tell  of 
honorable  wounds  received  in  battle. 
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tribe,  and  they  are  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  mountain  goat,  doe,  and  ermine 
skins,  swans'  down,  porcupine  quills,  and 
similar  articles  — all  more  beautiful  than 
the  sombre  eagle  quills,  bears'  claws,  and 
scalp-locks  that  mark  the  brave. 

They  spend  their  whole  lives  in  idleness, 
and  do  not  even  join  the  athletic  games  of 
which  the  Americans  are  exceedingly  fond, 
but  devote  their  whole  energies  to  the 
adornment  of  their  persons.  They  will  oc- 
cupy four  of  five  hours  in  making  their  toi- 
lets, bein^  fastidious  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  every  hair  of  their  eyebrows,  and  tryinc 
by  the  mirror  the  effect  of  various  expres° 
sions  of  countenance. 

Having  spent  the  whole  morning  in  this 
occupation,  they  sally  out  on  their  horses, 
seated  on  white  and  soft  saddles,  beautifully 
ornamented  with  porcupine  quills  and  er 


miue,  and  lounge  about  the  village  for  an 
hour  or  two,  displaying  their  handsome  per- 
sons to  the  best  advantage.  They  then 
saunter,  still  on  horseback,  to  the  place 
where  the  young  warriors  are  practising 
athletic  exercises,  and  watch  them  for  an 
hour  or  two,  plying  all  the  while  their  tur- 
key-tail fans.  Fatigued  with  the  effort, 
they  lounge  home  again,  turn  their  horses 
loose,  take  some  refreshment,  smoke  a  pipe 
and  fan  themselves  to  sleep.  ' 

These  men  are  utterly  despised  by  the 
warriors,  as  Mr.  Catlin  found.  He  was 
anxious  to  procure  a  portrait  of  one  of  these 
men  :  — 

"Whilst  I  have  been  painting,  day  by 
day,  there  have  been  two  or  three  of  these 
fops  continually  strutting  and  taking  their 
attitudes  in  front  of  my  door,  decked  out  in 
all  their  finery,  without  receiving  other  in- 
formation than  such  as  they  could  discover 
through  the  seams  and  cracks  of  my  cabin. 
The  chiefs,  I  observed,  passed  them  without 
notice,  and,  of  course,  without  invitinc 
them  in;  and  they  seemed  to  figure  aboul 
my  door  from  day  to  day  in  their  best 
dresses  and  best  attitudes,  as  if  in  hopes 
that  I  would  select  them  as  models  for  my 
canvas.  It  was  natural  that  I  should  do  so, 
for  their  costume  and  personal  appearance 
were  entirely  more  beautiful  than  anything 
else  to  be  seen  in  the  village. 

"My  plans  were  laid,  and  one  day,  when 
I  had  got  through  with  all  of  the  head  men 
who  were  willing  to  sit  to  be  painted,  and 
there  were  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs  loung- 
mgmmy  room,  I  stepped  to  the  door,  and 
tapped  one  of  these  fellows  on  the  shoulder 
who  took  the  hint,  evidently  well  pleased 
and  delighted  with  the  signal  and  honorable 
notice  I  had  at  length  taken  of  him  and  his 
peautiful  dress.  Readers,  you  cannot  imag- 
ine what  was  the  expression  of  gratitude 
Which  beamed  forth  in  this  poor  fellow's 
™«.  an^l  liow  hi^h  his^heart  beat  with  joy 
and  pride  at  the  idea  of  my  selecting  him  to 
De  immortal  alongside   of  the  chiefs  and 


worthies  whose  portraits  he  saw  ranged 
around  the  room ;  and  by  which  honor  he  un- 
doubtedly considered  himself  well  paid  for 
two  or  three  weeks  of  regular  painting,  and 
greasing,  and  dressing,  and  standing  alter- 
nately on  one  leg  and  the  other  at  the  door  of 
my  premises. 

"Well,  I  placed  him  before  me,  and  a 
canvas  on  my  easel,  and  chalked  him  out  at 
lull  length.  He  was  truly  a  beautiful  sub- 
ject for  the  brush,  and  I  was  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  His  dress  from  head  to  foot  was  made  of 
the  .skins  of  the  mountain  goat,  dressed  so 
neatly  that  they  were  aln^st  as  soft  and 
white  as  Canton  crape.  Around  the  bottom 
and  the  sides  it  was  trimmed  with  ermine,  and 
porcupine  quills  of  beautiful  dyes  garnished 
It  in  a  hundred  parts.  His  hair,  which  was 
long  and  spread  over  his  back  and  shoul- 
ders, extending  nearly  to  the  ground,  was 
all  combed  back,  and  parted  on  his  fore- 
head like  that  of  a  woman.  He  was  a  tall 
and  fine  figure,  with  ease  and  grace  in  his 
movements  that  were  worthy  of  better  caste. 
In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  beautiful  pipe  in 
his  right  hand  he  plied  his  fan,  and  on  his 
wrist  was  attached  his  whip  of  elk-horn  and 
his  fly-brush,  made  of  the  buffalo's  tail. 
Ihere  was  nought  about  him  of  the  terrible 
and  nought  to  shock  the  finest  and  chastest 
intellect." 

Unfortunately,  the    portrait   was   never 
taken,  for  the  chiefs  were  so  exceedingly 
offended  that  so  contemptible  a  being  should 
be  put  on  the  same  level  as  themselves  by 
being  painted,  that  they  left  the  hut  in  an«Try 
silence,  and  sent  a  message   to   the  efl^ct 
that,  if  Mr.  Catlin  painted  the  portrait  of  so 
worthless  a  man,  ho  must  destroy  all  the 
portraits  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors.    The 
message  was  also  given  to  the  obnoxious  in- 
dividual, who  at   once   yielded   the  point, 
walked  consequentially  out  of  the  hut,  and 
took  up  his  old  station  at  the  door  as  if  noth- 
lU"  had  happened  to  disturb  his  equanimity. 
On  their  feet  the  American  Indians  wear 
moccasins,  i.  e.  shoes  made  of  soft  leather 
the  sole  of  which  is  no  thicker  than  the 
upper  .part.    To  an  European  walking  in 
moccasins  is  at  first  very  fatiguing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  habit  of  turning  out  "the  toes. 
When,  however,  the  white  man  learns  to  walk 
as  the  natives  do,  with  his  toes  rather  turned 
in,  he  soon  finds  that  the  moccasin  is  a  better 
preservative  of  the  feet  than  the  European 
shoe,  with  its  thick  and  almost  inflexible 
sole. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  that  of  the  men,  and  dif- 
fers chiefly  in  its  greater  length,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ankle.  It  is  generally  em- 
broidered in  various  patterns  with  colored 
porcupine  quills,  as  are  the  leggings  and 
moccasins.  The  women  are  fond  of  tattoo- 
ing themselves,  and  produce  blue  and  red 
patterns  by  the  use  of  charcoal  and  vermil- 
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ion  rubbed  into  the  punctures.  Both  sexes 
are  furnished  with  large  robes  made  of  bison 
skins,  and  the  inner  sido  of  those  robes  is 
often  painted  in  curious  patterns.  One  of 
tlieso  robes  in  Mr.  Catlin's  collection,  had  a 
most  elaborate  figure  of  the  sun  in  the  cen- 
tre, around  which  were  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  showing  the  prowess  of  the  owner 
both  in  war  and  hunting. 

Beads  and  such  like  ornaments,  obtained 
from  the  white  men,  are  much  in  fashion: 
but,  Jong  before  a  glass  or  porcelain  bead 
was  introduced  into  America,  the  natives 
had  an  ornament  of  their  own  manufacture. 
This  is  the  celelJi'ated  wampum,  an  article 
which  is  now  almost  extinct.  It  is  made  of 
fresh  water  shells,  which  are  found  on  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  and  streams.  The  thick 
part  of  tlie  shell  is  cut  into  cylinders  an  inch 
or  so  in  length,  and  then  bored  longitudi- 
nally, like  the  "  bugles  "  that  are  worn  by  Eu- 
ropean ladies.  Indeed,  when  the  shell  is,  as 
is  mostly  the  case,  a  wliitc  one,  the  piece  of 
wampum  looks  almost  exactly  like  a  frag- 
ment of  clay  tobacco-pipe  stem. 

The  wampum  is  either  strung  like  beads 


and  worn  round  the  neck,  or  is  formed  into 
war  belts  for  the  waist.  It  answers  several 
purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  acts,  like  the 
cowries  of  Africa,  as  a  substitute  for  money, 
a  certain  number  of  hand  breadths  being 
the  fixed  value  of  a  horse,  a  gun,  or  a  robe. 
It  is  also  the  emblem  of  peace  when  pre- 
sented by  one  chief  to  another,  and,  when 
war  has  ceased  between  two  hostile  tribes,  a 
wampum  belt  is  presented  as  a  token  that 
the  two  tribes  are  at  peace. 

There  is  no  particular  beautv  about  the 
wampum.  If  tne  reader  will  break  a  to- 
bacco-pipe stem  into  pieces  an  inch  in 
length  and  string  them  on  a  thread,  he  will 
produce  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  wampum 
necklace.  Its  only  value  lies  in  the  labor 
represented  by  it;  and,  as  the  white  men 
have  introduced  tons  of  imitation  wampum 
made  of  porcelain,  which  looks  rather  better 
than  the  real  article,  and  is  scarcely  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  value,  the  veritable  wam- 
pum is  so  completely  extinct  among  many  of 
the  tribes  that,  if  one  of  the  natives  should 
wish  to  see  a  string  of  wampum,  ho  must  go 
to  a  museum  for  that  purpose. 
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WAH  —  WEAPONS. 

MARTIAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  TRIBES  -  THEIR  MODE  OF  FIOHTIIf Q  —  DECL ARATIOlf  OF  WAR,  AKD 
APPLICATION  FOR  VOLUNTEERS  — WEAPONS  — THE  PLAIN  AND  THE  SPIKED  CLUB —THE  SHIELD, 
AND  THE  INOENIOtrS  MODE  OP  MAKING  IT  — THE  LONG  SPEAR- THE  DOW  AND  ITS  CONSTRUC- 
TION—MODE OF  SHOOTING— THE  STONE  AND  IRON  TOMAHAWKS  — THE  SCALPING-KNIFE  —  MODE 
OP  SCALPING- USE  MADE  OP  THE  LOCKS  — THE  SCALP  DANCE— THE  EXPLOITS  OF  MAH-TO-TOH- 
PA  — SHAM  BATTLES  OF  THE  BOYS— THE  TORTURE  OF  PRISONERS  —  TWO  WONDERFUL  ESCAPES 
—  HOW  THE  CAMANCHEE8  FIGHT  —  SMOKING  HORSES. 


The  North  American  Indians  are  essen- 
tially a  warlike  people,  measuring  their 
respect  for  a  man  almost  entirely  by  his 
conduct  in  battle  and  the  number  ot  ene- 
mies which  he  has  slain. 

The  very  constitution  of  the  tribes,  which 
prevents  any  leader  from  enforcing  obe- 
dience upon  his  followers,  as  is  done  with 
civilized  armies,  entirely  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  military  manreuvres  as  those 
which  are  employed  in  civilized  countries, 
where  bodies  of  men  are  wielded  by  the 
order  of  one  Individual.  The  leader  can 
only  give  general  orders,  and  leave  his  fol- 
lowers to  carry  them  out  in  the  way  that 
best  suits  each  individual.  Consequently, 
war  among  these  tribes  is  much  of  the 
guerilla  kind,  where  each  combatant  fights 
almost  independently  of  the  other,  and  the 
moral  effect  of  mutual  defence  and  support 
is  therefore  wanting. 

A  few  very  simple  manoeuvres  are  known 
to  them,  and  practised  by  them  from  infancy, 
but  they  lead  to  nothing  more  than  skir- 
mishing, the  chief  being  merely  the  leader 
of  his  men,  and  expected  to  be  in  the  post 
of  danger.  The  idea  of  a  general  directing 
the  battle  from  a  place  of  comparative  safety 
IS  unknown  to  them. 

Declaration  of  war  is  made  in  the  full 
council  of  chiefs  and  doctors,  the  majority 
deciding  the  question.    The  chief  who  is  to 


each  warrior  who  draws  a  puff  of  smoke 
through  its  stem  by  that  act  enlists  himself. 
After  the  pipe  has  gone  its  round  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  have  volunteered, 
a  grand  war  dance  is  got  up  in  front  of  the 
chiefs  house,  where  has  been  set  up  a  post 
covered  with  red  paint,  the  sign  of  war. 
The  newly  enlisted  warriors  make  their  ap- 
pearance with  all  their  weapons,  and  exe- 
cute a  solemn  dance,  each  man  in  succes- 
sion dancing  up  to  the  reddened  post  and 
striking  his  axe  into  it  as  a  public  ratifica- 
tion of  his  promise.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  leader  always  wears  every  deco- 
ration to  which  he  is  entitled,  so  as  to  make 
himself  as  conspicuous  a  mark  as  possible, 
while  the  braves  and  warriors  wear  scarcely 
any  clothing,  and  have  their  faces  so  dis- 
guLsed  with  black  and  red  paint  that  even 
their  most  intimate  friends  can  scarcely 
recognize  them. 

As  among  us,  white  and  red  are  the  signs 
of  peace  and  war,  and  each  leader  carries 
with  him  two  small  flags,  one  of  white  bi- 
son's hide,  and  the  other  of  reddened  leather. 
These  are  kejjt  rolled  round  the  staff  like  a 
railway  flag-signal,  and  only  produced  when 
required. 

At  the  present  day  fire-arms  have  super- 
seded the  original  weapons  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  much  changed  the  mode  of 
!„,j  XI "  ""  Vi"" — ,T  -"-  ^■■•^'  "■•"'"  I"  warfare.  We  will,  however,  contemplate 
iiaa  t.ic  expedition  then  asks  for  volunteers  the  warfare  of  these  tribes  as  it  was  "con- 
oy  sending  his  reddened  war  pipe  through  ducted  before  the  introduction  of  these 
m  tribe  by  means  of  his  messengers,  and  I  weapons,  when  the  bow,  the  club,  the  axe, 
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tho  spear,  and  in  some  districts  the  lasso, 
were  tho  only  weanons  employed. 

In  illustrution  No.  4,  on  page  1265,  are 
seen  examples  of  the  clubs  and  shield, 
drawn  from  specimens  in  the  Christy  Col- 
lection. The  clubs  are  short,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a  y.'ird  in  length,  and  mostly  eight 
or  nine  inches  shorter.  They  are  almost 
invariably  made  upon  one  or  other  of  two 
models,  examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
illustration.  The  primitive  idea  of  a  club 
is  evidently  derived  from  a  stick  with  a 
knob  at  tho  end,  and  that  is  the  form  which 
is  most  in  v().i,'ue.  In  the  common  kind  of 
club  the  whole  of  the  weapon  is  quite  plain, 
but  in  many  specimens  the  native  has  im- 
bedded n  pi(!ce  of  bone  or  spike  of  iron  in 
tho  ball  or  bulb  at  tho  end  of  tho  club,  and 
has  decorated  tho  handle  with  feathers,  bits 
of  cloth,  scalps,  and  similar  ornaments. 

The  second  kind  of  club  is  shaped  some- 
thing like  the  stock  of  a  gun,  apd  has  al- 
ways a  spike  projecting  from  the  angle.  In 
most  cases  this  spike  is  nothing  nioro  than 
a  pointed  piece  of  iron  or  tho  head  of  a 
spear,  but  in  some  highly  valued  weapons 
a  very  broad  steel  blade  is  employed,  its 
edges  lying  parallel  with  the  length  of  the 
weapon.  Such  a  club  as  this  is  often  deco- 
rated with  some  hundreds  of  brass  headed 
nails  driven  into  it  so  as  to  form  patterns, 
and  is  besides  ornamented  so  profusely  with 
strings  and  feathers,  and  long  trailing  scalp- 
locks  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  that  the  effi- 
cacv  of  the  weapon 'must  be  seriously  im- 
peded by  them. 

I  have  handled  both  kinds  of  clubs,  and 
found  this  latter  weapon  to  be  most  awk- 
ward and  unwieldy,  its  thick",  squared,  slop- 
ing handle  giving  scarcely  any  power  to  the 
grasp,  while  the  abundant  ornaments  .are 
liable  to  entanglement  in  tho  other  weapons 
that  are  carried  about  tho  person. 

The  shield  is  made  by  a  very  ingenious 
process  from  tho  thick  hide  which  covers 
the  shoulders  of  the  bull  bison.  Making  a 
shield  is  a  very  serious,  not  to  say  solemn, 
business,  .and  is  conducted  after  the  follow- 
in"  manner. 

The  w.arrior  selects  a  piece  of  hide  at 
least  twice  .as  Largo  as  the  intended  shield, 
and  from  the  hoof  and  joints  of  the  bison 
prepares  a  strong  glue.  He  then  digs  in 
the  ground  a  hole  tho  ex.act  size  of  the 
shield,  .and  .almost  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
makes  in  it  a  smouldering  fire  of  decayed 
wood.  These  arr.angements  being  com- 
pleted, his  particular  friends  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  dsincing,  singing,  and  smok- 
ing round  the  shield  maker,  and  invoking 
the  Great  Spirit  to  render  the  weapon  proof 
against  spears  and  arrows. 

The  fire  being  lighted  and  the  glue  heated, 
the  skin  is  stretched  above  the  hole  by  means 
of  numerous  pegs  round  the  edge,  which 
keep  it  a  few  inches  above  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  skin  is  liioroughly  heated,  the 


glue  is  spread  over  it  and  rubbed  carefliDy 
into  tho  fibres.  This  operation  causes  the 
skin  to  contract  forcibly,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  become  thicker.  As  it  contracts, 
the  family  of  tho  shield  maker  busy  them- 
selves in  loosening  the  pegs,  and  shifting 
them  inward,  so  as, to  yield  with  tho  con- 
traction of  the  skin.  an(l  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  it  on  tho  full  stretch.  This  goes  on 
until  tho  skin  has  absorbed  all  the  glue 
which  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  h.as 
contracted  to  the  very  utmost.  Hy  this 
time  it  is  only  half  as  wide,  though  twice  as 
thick,  as  it  was  when  first  placed  on  the  fire, 
and  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  after  which  it 
is  carefully  trimmed  into  sbape,  furnislied 
with  a  strap,  painted  with  the  totem"  or 
symbol  of  the  owner,  and  decorated  with 
the  usual  ornaments. 

Tho  completed  shield  is  rather  flexible, 
but  is  so  strong  that  it  will  resist  the  direct 
blow  of  a  spear  or  arrow,  and  if  turned  a 
little  obliquely  will  throw  off  even  a  pistol" 
bullet.  The  specimen  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  painted  light  green  with  a  white 
pattern.  Above  it  is  a  cover  made  of  very 
thin  and  soft  leather,  which  is  thrown  over 
it  in  case  of  rain.  Tho  long  strap  is  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  the  shield  when  not  in 
use  over  tho  shoulders,  where  it  hangs, 
together  with  the  bow  and  quiver. 

The  spear  presents  nothing  especially 
worthy  of  remark,  except  that  tho  blade  is 
leaf-shaped,  long,  and  narrow,  and  the  shaft 
is  often  so  covered  with  feathere  and  scalp- 
locks  that  there  is  barely  enough  space  for 
the  hand  of  the  wielder.  It  sometimes 
measures  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

Next  come  tho  bows  and  arrows.  The 
bow  is  always  a  very  short  and  apparently 
insignificant  weapon,  being  mostly  used  on 
horseback.  It  scarcely  ever  exceeds  three 
feet  in  length,  and  is  mostly  six  inches 
shorter,  so  that  it  looks  more  like  a  child's 
toy  tlian  a  weapon  fit  for  a  warrior's  hand. 
Yet,  with  this  apparently  feeble  bow,  the 
American  Indian  can  drive  an  arrow  com- 
pletely through  a  man,  and  some  of  their 
best  hunters  are  known  to  have  sent  their 
arrows  fairly  through  the  body  of  a  bison,  so 
that  tho  missile  fell  on  the  ground  after  pass- 
ing^ through  the  huge  animal. 

These  bows  are  made  of  wood,  horn,  or 
bone.  Ash  is  considered  the  best  wood  for 
bows,  and  it  is  strengthened  enormously  by 
hjiving  tho  wet  sinews  of  the  bison  or  deer 
fastened  alon§  the  back,  and  so  worked  and 
kneaded  into  it  that  they  appear  to  be  of  one 
substance  with  the  wood.  Several  layers  of 
sinews  are  often  used,  so  that,  in  spite  of  its 
small  size,  the  bow  is  a  very  powerful  one. 
Some  of  them  are  made  of  the  horn  of  the 
mountain  or  big  horn  sheep,  and  a  few  which 
are  the  most  valuable  are  made  of  bone, 
prob.ably  obtained  on  the  Pacific  coast  from 
the  spermaceti  whale,  and  sent  inhind  by 
the  traders.    The  owners  of  these  bows  do 
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not  like  to  have  the  mnterial  nuostloned,  and 
check  the  iutorrogation  with  a  remark  of 
"Hush!  tliat  ia  medicine."  One  of  tlieso 
bows  is  in  tlie  Cluisty  Collection.  I  have 
tried  several  of  the  bows  in  Mr.  Catlin's  col- 
lection, and  found  them  to  l)o  very  elastic, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  small  size,  very  still'. 

The  arrow  is  headed  with  flint  or  bone, 
and  when  used  against  the  enemy  is  usually 
poisoned.  The  feathers  are  taken  from  the 
wing  of  the  wild  turkey.  (See  i)age  121)0.) 
When  a  warrior  is  fully  ariiiecl,  he  has  a 
hundred  or  so  of  these  arrows  in  a  neat 
quiver  mmle  of  deer  or  cougar  skin,  and 
tiwtefully  decorated  with  patterns  woven  in 
Blaiiied  (jorcupino  quills. 

In  an  iilusUation  on  page  1318,  the  reader 
may  see  the  usual  costume  of  the  Indian 
when  eouipped  (or  battle.    The  portrait  is 
liiat  of  Ee-a-chin-ehe-a  (the  red   thunder) 
son  of  Black  Moccasin  of  the   Minatarees. 
He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  desperate  warriors  of  this  tribe.    He 
has  on  his  war-dress,  with  quiver  slung,  and 
Hhield  upon  his  arm.    "  lu  this  plight,"  says 
Mr.  Catlin,  "  sans  headdress,  sans  robe,  and 
sans  everything  that  rai<jht  be  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance,—with  the  body  chiefly  naked 
and  profusely  bedaubed  with  red  and  black 
paint,  so  as  to  form  an  almost  perfect  dis- 
guise, the   Indian  warriors  sally  forth  to 
war."    The  chief  only  plumes  himself,  and 
loaded  with  his    ornaments   and    trophies 
renders  himself  a  conspicuous  target  for  the 
euemy. 

The  Indians  are  not  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  marksmanship,  which  indeed  is 
scarcely  required,  as  they  never  shoot  at 
long  ranges,  like  the  old  English  bowmen. 
But  they  are  wonderfully  skilled  in  dis- 
cliarging  a  number  of  arrows  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, a  practised  archer  being  able  to 
throw  twenty  or  more  in  a  minute  while 
galloping  at  full  speed. 

There  is  a  game  much  practised  by  the 
various  tribes,  by  means  of  which  this  pe- 
culiar modification  of  skill  in  archery  is 
kept  at  the  highest  pitch.  The  young  men 
assemble  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
each  brings  several  articles  of  property 
which  he  is  willing  to  stake  on  his  skill,  and 
throws  one  of  them  on  the  ground.  When 
every  one  has  thrown  down  his  stake,  the 
first  archer  advances  with  his  bow  and  ten 
allows  clenched  in  his  left  hand.  He  then 
(haws  the  arrows  and  shoots  them  upward 
as  rapidly  as  he  can,  the  object  being  to 
throw  as  many  arrows  as  possible  into  the 
air  before  the  first  arrow  has  reached  the 
ground.  He  who  gets  the  greatest  number 
simultaneously  in  the  air  wins  the  stakes, 
home  archers  arc  so  skilful  that  they  will 
(lischiirge  the  eighth  arrow  before  the  first 
has  touched  the  ground. 

We  now  come  to  the  axe  or  tomahawk, 
ilie  two  figures  in  illustration  No.  2>  po^e 
Mo,  attbrd  excellent  examples  of  the  prm- 


clnal  forms  of  this  weapon;  namely,  that 
which  is  made  entirely  by  themselveB,  and 
tliat  which  is  partly  made  in  Europe  and 
finished  by  themselves.  The  most  primitive 
tomahawk  is  that  which  is  made  of  a  stone 
fixed  to  a  wooden  handle.  Fig.  2,  on  tiie  above 
mentioned  page,  shows  how  the  head  is 
fixed  to  the  handle,  exactly  as  a  blacksmith 
fixea  his  uunches.  The  stone  axe-heads 
which  are  found  so  abundantly  as  relics  of  a 
bygone  age,  were  fastened  on  their  handles 
m  precisely  the  same  manner.  This  kind  of 
weapon  is  now  so  rare  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  procure  a  specimen. 

The  steel-headecl  tomahawk  has  in  most 
tribes  superseded  that  which  is  made  of  stone. 
Vast  numbers  of  these  steel  axe-heads  are 
made  in  Birmingham,  and  sold  at  a  very 
high  price  to  the  Indians. 

riie  form  which  is  most  valued  is  that 
which  IS  shown  in  fig.  1,  page  1205.  It  is  a 
pipe-tomahawk,"  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
being  iormed  into  a  pipe-bowl,  and  the  smoke 
drawn  through  the  handle,  which  is  plen- 
tifully decorated  with  porcupine  quills  and 
feathers.  This  is  specially  valued  by  the 
American  Indians,  because  it  saves  them 
the  trouble  of  carrying  a  separate  pipe,  and 
IS  most  formidable  as  a  weapon,  and  in  time 
of  peace  is  an  efflcient  axe  lor  chopping  fire- 
wood and  similar  purposes.  The  tomaliawk 
is  used  both  in  close  combat  and  as  a  missile, 
in  which  latter  capacity  it  is  hurled  with 
wonderful  force  and  accuracy  of  aim. 

Beside  these  weapons,  every  warrior 
carries  the  scalping  knife,  which,  with  the 
poniard  of  early  English  times,  is  equally 
useful  for  war  and  domestic  purposes.  Al- 
most without  an  exception  every  scalping 
knife  used  in  North  America  is  nothing 
more  than  a  common  butcher's  knife,  made 
in  Sheffield  for  sixpence,  and  sold  to  the 
Indians  at  the  price  of  a  horse.  After  all, 
It  IS  perhaps  the  very  best  instrument  that 
they  could  use.  One  of  my  friends,  an  ex- 
periencejl  hunter,  said  that  he  discarded  all 
his  elaborate  and  costly  hunting  knives,  and 
preferred  the  Sheffield  butcher's  knife,  which 
combines  the  advantages  of  strength,  light- 
ness, and  the  capabihty  of  taking  an  edge 
like  a  razor. 

Every  one  Tkas  heard  of  the' custom  of 
scalping  as  practised  by  these  tribes,  a  cus- 
tom which  takes  the  place  of  the  preserved 
heads  of  the  Dyak,  and  Mundurucii.  When 
an  American  Indian  slays  an  enemy,  he  re- 
moves the  scalp  as  a  proof  of  his  victory. 
The  scalp  is  a  piece  of  skin,  with  the  hair 
attached  to  it,  taken  from  the  very  crown  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  exhibit  that  portion  of  the 
skin  where  the  hair  radiates  from  a  centre. 
The  size  of  the  scalp  is  of  no  importance, 
provided  that  it  only  contain  this  indispen- 
sable mark. 
Generally,  the  piece  of  skin  secured  is  al- 
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it  is  taken  in  the  following  manner.    The 
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enemy  being  fnllcn,  the  victor  siU  behind 
him  on  thu  ground,  aoizcB  the  Hcalp-lock 
with  liiH  letl  hand,  and  with  thu  knif'u  niulccR 
two  Mcniicireular  incisions  in  the  sicin,  cut- 
ting it  c'onipiutuly  down  to  thu  bonu.  lie 
then  twlstH  the  scalp-loclc  ronnd  both  Ids 
hands,  puts  liia  foot  on  the  victim's  slioul- 
dors,  and  with  a  vloicnt  pnll  drags  off  the 
circnlur  piece  of  sliiu  with  tlio  ludr  adher- 
ing to  it. 

This  whole  scene  (illustrated  on  page 
1284)  is  enacted  in  much  loss  time  than  it 
has  talcen  to  write,  tlio  Indians  being  well 
practised  in  their  sham  ilghts  before  they 
come  to  taking  Bcal|^)H  in  actual  battle, 
lirandishing  the  scalp  m  one  hand  and  the 
kuifu  in  the  other,  the  exultant  conqueror 
utters  the  terrible  "  scalping  yell,"  which 
even  when  given  in  a  mock  battle  seems  as  if 
it  were  uttered  by  a  demon  rather  than  a  man. 

The  scalped  man  is  always  sunposed  to  bo 
dead  or  dying,  and,  as  the  scalp  is  always 
accepted  as  a  proof  of  death,  the  native 
warrior  would  never  scalp  a  man  whom  he 
thbught  likely  to  recover.  There  have, 
however,  been  many  instances,  where  in  the 
heat  of  battle  a  man  has  been  scalped  while 
stunned,  though  without  a  mortal  wound, 
and  has  afterward  recovered  and  lived  for 
many  years. 

W'hen  the  battle  is  over  and  the  warrior 
returns  to  his  homo,  ho  dresses  the  scalp 
for  preservation.  This  is  usually  done  by 
stretching  it  in  a  sort  of  battledore,  made 
by  bonding  a  flexible  stick  and  lashing  the 
ends  tofrether,  and  it  is  then  solemnly 
"  danced"'  before  it  takes  its  place  with  the 
other  valuables  of  the  owner.  Some  of  the 
scalps  are  quite  small,  not  larger  than  a 
penny,  and  are  hung  on  the  bridles  of  the 
horses,  or  the  handles  of  clubs. 

Generally,  however,  tliey  are,  when  quite 
dry,  painted  on  the  inside  so  as  to  resemble 
a  human  face,  and  hung  to  the  end  of  a 
long,  slight  pole.  On  a  fine  day,  the  head 
chief  of  an  encampment  mostly  orders  that 
the  scalps  should  be  hung  out,  and  sets  the  ex- 
ample, by  protruding  from  the  top  of  his  own 
hut  the  polo  on  which  are  hung  the  scalps 
which  ho  nas  taken.  All  the  warriors  at  once 
follow  his  example,  so  that  by  walking  round 
tVie  village  and  counting  the  scalps,  a  stran- 
ger can  learn  the  standing  of  every  war- 
rior. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  many  of  the 
scalps  are  very  small.  Their  limited  size  is 
thus  accounted  for.  If  a  warrior  be  hur- 
ried, as  is  mostly  the  case  when  scalping  a 
fallen  man  in  the  heat  of  battle,  he  contents 
himself  with  the  scalp  alone.  But,  if  he 
should  have  leisure,  he  removes  the  whole 
of  the  hair-bearing  portion  of  the  skin,  and 
treats  it  as  follows.  He  first  cuts  out  a 
small  circular  piece  containing  the  crown  of 
the  head,  this  being  the  actual  scalp.  The 
remainder  of  the  hair  he  divides  into  little 
locks,  and  with  them  he  fringes  the  seams 


of  his  leggings,  the  arms  and  edges  of  hi« 
coat,  the  snail  of  his  spear,  the  iiandlo  of 
his  club,  etc.,  etc.  The  whole  of  Mah-to- 
foh-pa's  dress  was  covered  with  frini{p« 
niadt!  tVoin  the  Iiair  of  tliosu  whom  hu  slew 
in  battle. 

A  dress  thus  ornamented  is  valued  be- 
yond all  price,  and  there  is  scarcely  nny 
price  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  a  warrior  to 
part  with  these  tropliies  of  his  valor. 

The  "  scalp  dance  "  is  a  ct'iemoiiy  qiilto 
in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  securing  tliu 
trophy.  A  malj)  dance  of  the  Rioux  in  thus 
described  l)y  Mr.  Catlin :  —  "  Among  this 
tribe,  as  I  learned  whilst  residing  with 
them,  it  is  danced  in  the  night  by  tlin  Tight  of 
their  torches,  just  before  gouig  to  Ijcil. 
When  a  war  party  returns  Trom  a  war  ex- 
cursion, bringing  home  with  them  the  Pca!|i9 
of  their  enemies,  they  generally  dance  thim 
for  fifteen  nights  in  succession,  vaunting 
forth  the  most  extnivagant  boasts  of  their 
wonderful  prowess  in  war.  wbilst  they 
brandish  their  war  weapons  in  their  hands. 

"  A  number  of  young  women  are  seicctcil 
to  aid  (though  they  do  not  actunlly  join  in) 
the  dance,  by  stejjping  into  the  centre  of 
the  ring  andholding  up  the  scalps  that  have 
been  recently  taken,  while  the  warriors 
dance,  or  rather  jump,  around  in  a  circle, 
brandishing.their  weapons,  and  barking  and 
yelping  in  the  most  frightftd  manner,  all 
jumping  on  both  feet  at  a  time,  with  a  si- 
multaneous stamp,  and  blow,  and  thrust  of 
their  weapons,  with  which  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  were  actually  cutting  and  carving 
each  other  to  pieces.  During  these  frantic 
leaps  and  y^lls,  every  man  distorts  bis  face 
to  the  utmost  power  of  his  muscles,  darting 
about  his  glaring  eyeballs,  and  snapping  his 
teeth  as  it  ho  were  in  the  heat  —  and  actu- 
ally breathing  through  his  nostrils  the  very 
hissing  death  —  of  battle. 

"  No  description  that  can  be  written  could 
ever  convey  more  than  a  feeble  outline  of  the 
frightful  effects  of  these  scenes  enacted  in  the 
dead  and  darkness  of  night,  under  the  glaring 
light  of  their  blazing  flambeaux;  nor  could 
all  the  years  allotted  to  mortal  man  in  the 
least  obliterate  or  deface  the  vivid  impres- 
sion that  one  scene  of  this  kind  would  leave 
upon  his  memory." 

Mr.  Catlin  suggests,  with  much  reason, 
that  these  dances  are  propitiatory  of  the 
spirits  of  the  slain  men,  showing  how  highly 
their  valor  was  prized  by  the  conquerors, 
and  the  great  respect  and  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held,  though  the  fortune  of 
war  had  gone  against  them. 

A  good  example  of  the  war  career  of  an 
American  Indian  chief  may  be  gained  by 
the  exploits  of  Mah-to-toh-pa,  as  displayed 
on  his  robe,  and  explained  by  him  to  Mr. 
Catlin,  It  was  covered  with  twelve  groups 
of  figures,  which  will  be  briefly  described. 

His  first  exploit  was  kiUing  a  Sioux  chief, 
who  had  alreadv  killed   throe  Biccareca- 
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This  feat  entitled  him  to  wear  eagles'  quilli 
on  his  lance,  and  in  tho  second  group  ho  is 
shown  as  killing  with  this  lance  a  Shienno 
chief,  who  challeijKod  him  to  single  combat. 
Tho  third  scene  represents  a  combat  in  which 


Mah-to-toh-na  wiis  forsaken  by  his  parly,  and 
yet,  though  badly  wounded,  killed  a  Shionne 
warrior  in  tho  presence  of  some  thirty  of 
his  fellows. 

Tho  fourth  scene  shows  a  great  chief  of 
tho  Shienncs  killed  by  this  warrior,  whose 
Bj)lendld    headdress    was    assumed    by  his 
slater.  The  fifth  picture  represents  a  strange 
episode    in   a  battle.      Mah-to-toh-pa    was 
travelling  with  a  party  of  Hiccarees,  when 
tlioy  were  fired  upon  by  a  warjiarty  of  Sioux. 
Tho  Hiccarees  lied,  leaving  Mah-to-foh-pa, 
who  sprang  from  his  horse,  faced  the  Sioux  on 
foot,  killed  one  of  them,  and  secured  his  scalp. 
The  sixth  drawing   illustrates  a  most  re- 
markable piece  of  personal  history.     A  Ric- 
caree   bravo,  named   Won-ga-tap,  shot  the 
brother  of  Mah-to-toh-pa  with  an  arrow, 
drove  his  well-known  spear  into  the  body  of 
tho  fallen  man,  and  left  it  there,  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  surviving  brother.    The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted.    Mah-to-toh-pa  found 
tho  body,  recognized  the  spear,  and  vowed 
that   ho   would  slay  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  with  the  same  weapon.    Four  years 
passed   without  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  tho 
vow,  when  he  could  no  longer  brook  do- 
lay,  but  dashed  out  of  his  house  with  the 
fatal  spear  in  his  hand,  and  a  small  wallet  of 
parched  corn  at  his  bolt.    Ho  told  tho  Man- 
dans  to  mention  his  name  no  more  unless 
ho  returned  victorious  with    tho  scalp  of 
Won-;ja-tap. 

Amid  tho  awe-struck  silence  of  his  people 
he  left  the  village,  and  disajipoared  over  the 
grassy  bluffs.  For  two  hundred  miles  ho 
travelled  alone  and  by  night,  always  conceal- 
ing himself  by  day,  until  he  reached  the 
Riccaree  village,  which  he  boldly  entered, 
mixing  with  the  inhabitants  as  if  "he  were  a 
friendly  stranjjer.  He  knew  the  position  of 
Won-ga-tap's  hut,  and  after  having  seen  that 
tho  intended  victim  and  his  wife  had  smoked 
the  evening  pipe  and  were  in  bed,  he  walked 
gently  into  tho  hut,  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
took  some  moat  out  of  the  cooking-pot,  and 
began  to  eat  in  order  to  strengthen  himself 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  task.  This  was 
according  to  the  hospitable  custom  of  the 
American  Indians.  If  a  man  be  hungry, 
he  need  not  ask  for  food,  but  has  only  to 
go  to  tho  nearest  hut  and  help  himself. 

The  repast  being  ended,  Mah-to-toh-pa 
took  tho  still  warm  pipe,  filled  it  with  to- 
bacco, and  began  to  smoke  it,  breathing, 
with  every  curl  of  smoke,  a  prayer  for  suc- 
cess in  his  undertaking.  Once  or  twice  the 
wife  of  Won-ga-tap  asked  her  husband  who 
was  eating  in  their  hut,  but  he  replied  that 
Bome  one  must  be  hungry,  and  was  helping 
himself. 
n'heQ  the  last  smoke-wrealU  bad  as- 


ceodod,  Mah-to-toh-pa  turned  toward  tho 
bed,  and  with  his  foot  puslied  an  ember  on 
tho  flro,  io  as  to  make  a  blujse  bv  which  he 
might  see  tho  exact  position  of' his  victim. 
In  an  Instant  he  leapcsd  toward  the  bed, 
drove  tho  spear  through  tho  heart  of  Won- 
ga-tap,  tore  ofl'hls  scalp,  snatched  the  spear 
from  his  heart,  and  darted  out  of  tho  hut 
with  tho  scalp  of  his  victim  In  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  the  fatal  spear,  with  the  blood 
of  Won-ga-tap  already  drying  over  that  of 
the  man  he  had  killed  four  years  before. 
Tho  whole  village  was  in  an  U|)roar,  but 
Mah-to-toh-pa  succeeded,  in  making  his  es- 
cape, and  on  the  sixth  day  alter  leaving  the 
Mandan  village,  he  re-entered  it  with  tho 
scalp  of  his  enemy.  A  portrait  of  this  cele- 
brated chief  is  given  on  the  1277th  page. 

Another  of  theso  pictures  records  a  single 
combat  fought  with  aShlenno  chief  In  pres- 
ence of  both  war  parties.  Tlicy  fought 
on  horseback,  until  Mah-to-toh-pa's  pow- 
der-horn was  shattered  by  a  bullet.  Tho 
Shlenno  chief  flung  away  his  gun,  horn, 
and  bullet  pouch,  and  challenged  the  foe 
with  bow  and  arrow.  Both  parties  were 
wounded  in  the  limbs,  but  kept  their  bodies 
covered  with  their  shields. 

Presently  Mah-to-toh-pa's  horse  fell  with 
an  arrow  in  its  heart.  The  Shlenno  chief 
Immediately  dismounted,  and  proceeded 
with  tho  fight  until  ho  had  exhausted  his 
arrows,  when  he  flunjj  tho  empty  quiver  on 
tho  ground,  challenging  with  his  knife,  tho 
only  weapon  which  he  had  left.  Tho  chal- 
lenge was  accepted,  and  they  rushed  on  each 
other,  but  Mah-to-toh-pa  had  left  his  knife 
at  homo,  and  was  unarmed.  He  closed  with 
his  antagonist,  and  a  struggle  ensued  for 
the  knife.  Mah-to-toh-pa  was  dreadfully 
wounded  in  the  hands,  but  at  last  wrtstud 
the  knife  from  his  adversary,  drove  it  info 
his  heai-t,  and  in  silence  claimed  the  scahj  oF 
his  fallen  foe. 

On  another  occasion  he  alone  faced  sixty 
Asslnoboins,  drove  them  back,  and  killed 
one  of  them.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  he 
earned  tho  name  of  "  Four  Bears,"  by  which 
must  be  understood  tho  grizzly  bear,  the 
most  terrible  quadruped  of  North  America. 
This  is  a  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  warfare 
Is  conducted  by  the  North  American  Indians 
—  a  strange  mixture  of  lofty  and  chivalrous 
nobility  with  cunning  and  deceit.  In  fact. 
In  contemplating  these  interesting  tribes, 
we  are  thrown  back  to  tho  time  of  Ulysses, 
whose  great  fame  waa  equally  derived  from 
his  prowess  in  battle  and  his  skill  in  deceiv- 
ing his  foes,  or,  in  other  words,  of  being  a 
most  accomplished  liar. 

The  men  are  taught  tho  operations  of  war 
from  a  very  early  age.  Every  morning,  all 
the  lads  who  are  above  seven  years  old  and 
upward,  and  have  not  been  admitted  among 
the  men,  are  taken  to  some  distance  from 
tho  village,  where  they  are  divided  into  two 
opposing  bodies,  each"  under  the  command 
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of  an  experienced  warrior.  They  are  armed 
with  little  bows,  arrows  made  of  grass  stems, 
axid  wooden  knives  stuck  in  their  belts.  In 
their  heads  tlicy  slightly  weave  a  plaited 
tuft  of  grass  to  represent  the  scalp-lock. 

The  two  parties  then  join  in  sham  combat, 
which  is  made  to  resemble  a  real  light  as 
much  as  possible.  When  any  of  the  com- 
batants is  struck  in  a  vital  part,  he  is  obliged 
to  fall  as  if  dead,  when  his  antagonist  goes 
through  the  operation  of  scalping  with  his 
wooden  knife,  places  tiie  scalp  in  his  belt, 
utters  the  wild  yell,  and  again  joins  in  the 
battle.  As  no  one  may  light  without  a  scalp- 
lock,  the  fallen  adversiiry  is  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  light.  This  goes  on  for  an 
liour  or  so,  when  the  mock  figiit  is  stopped, 
and  tlie  J-.ds  are  ju-aised  or  rebuked  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  and  courage  which  they  have 
shown,  the  number  of  scalps  at  the  belt 
being  the  surest  criterion  of  merit. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  a  battle  the 
American  Indians  torture  their  prisoners, 
and  that  they  display  the  most  diabolical 
ingenuity  in  devisnig  the  most  excruciating 
torments.  Still,  there  has  been  nuich  exag- 
geration in  the  accounts  of  this  custom. 
They  do  not  torture  all  their  prisoners,  se- 
lecting only  a  few  for  this  purpose,  the 
others  being  absorbed  into  the  tribe  by 
marriage  with  the  widows  whose  husbands 
have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  enjoying 
equal  rights  with  the  original  members  of 
the  tribe. 

Neither  is  the  torture  practised  with  the 
idea  of  revenge,  though  it  is  likely  that 
vengeful  feelings  wiU  arise  when  the  victim 
i.s  bound  to  the  stake.  Superstition  seems 
to  be  at  the  root  of  the  tortnre,  which  is  in- 
tended to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  those  mem- 
bers of  their  own  tribe  who  have  suft'ered 
the  like  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries.  The  doomed  warrior  accepts 
his  fate  with  the  imperturbable  demeanor 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian's  character,  and,  for  the  honor 
of  his  tribe,  matches  his  endurance  sigainst 
the  pain  which  his  enemies  can  inllict. 

Tortures  too  terrible  even  to  be  men- 
tioned are  tried  in  succession ;  for  when  the 
victim  is  once  bound  to  the  stake,  the  Indian 
never  has  been  known  to  relent  in  his  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  extort  acknowledgments  of 
suffering  from  the  captured  warrior,  ancl 
thereby  to  disgrace  not  only  himself  but  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  "He,  in  the  mean- 
M'hile,  prides  himself  on  showing  his  enemies 
how  a  warrior  can  die.  He  chants  the  praises 
of  liis  tribe  and  their  deeds,  boasts  of  all  the 
h.irm  that  he  has  done  to  the  tribe  into 
whose  power  he  has  fallen,  ridicules  their 
best  warriors,  and  endea\'ors  to  anger  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  dash  out 
his  brains,  and  so  spare  him  further  torture. 
He  will  even  laugh  at  their  attempts  to  ex- 
tort cries  of  "ain  from  a  w.irvinr  and  t?!} 
them  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  torture. 


One  remarkable  instance  of  endurance  in 
a  captured  Creek  warrior  is  told  by  Mr. 
Adair.  The  man  had  been  captured  by  the 
Shawnecs,  and  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet 
naked  througli  all  the  tribe;  he  had  beou 
lied  to  the  stake,  and  was  horribly  tortured 
with  gun-barrels  heated  redhot.  All  the 
efforts  of  his  enemies  only  drew  from  him 
taunts  and  jeers,  to  tlie  effect  that  the  Shaw- 
noes  were  so  ignorant  that  they  did  not 
even  know  how  to  torture  a  bound  prisoner. 
Great  warrior  though  he  was,  he  had  fallen 
into  their  hands  through  some  fault  in  ad- 
dressing the  Great  Spirit,  but  that  he  had 
enough  virtue  left  to  show  them  the  differ- 
ence  between  a  Creek  and  a  Shawnee.  Let 
them  only  unbind  him,  and  allow  him  to 
take  a  redhot  gun-barrel  out  of  the  fire,  and 
he  would  show  them  a  much  better  way  of 
tortin-ing  than  any  which  they  knew. 

Ilis  demeanor  had  excited  the  respect  of 
the  Shawnecs,  and  they  unbound  him  and 
took  him  to  the  fire,  m  which  were  lyias 
the  redhot  tubes.  Unhesitatingly,  he  picked 
up  one  of  them  with  his  bare  h.'uids,  sprang 
at  the  surrounding  crowd,  striking  right  nnd 
left  with  this  fearful  weapon,  cleared  a  pas- 
sage through  the  astonished  warriors,  iind 
leaped  down  a  precipice  into  the  river.  lie 
swam  the  river  amid  a  shower  of  bullets, 
gained  a  little  island  in  its  midst,  and,  though 
uistantly  followed  by  numbers  of  his  discon- 
certed enemies,  actually  succeeded  in  get- 
ting away.  In  spite  of  the  injvu-ies  wliich 
he  had  suffered,  and  which  woul'd  have  killed 
an  ordinary  European,  he  recovered,  and 
lived  for  many  years,  the  implacable  I'oe  of 
the  Shawnecs. 

A  somewhat  similar  adventure  occurred 
to  a  Katahba  warrior,  who  was  pursued  by 
a  band  of  Senecas,  and  at  last  captured, 
though  not  until  he  had  contrived  to  kill 
seven  of  them.  A  warrior  of  such  prowess 
was  "uarded  with  double  vigilance,  and  he 
was  broujjht  to  the  Seneca  village  for  the 
torture,  alter  having  been  beaten  at  every 
encampment  through  which  the  party  had 
passed. 

As  the  torturers  were  taking  him  to  the 
stake,  he,  like  the  Creek  warrior,  burst  from 
his  captors,  and  Hung  himself  into  the 
river,  swinnning  across  in  safety.  He 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  opposite  banlv 
to  express  emphatically  his  contempt  for  the 
pursuers  who  were  crowding  down  the  bank 
and  into  the  river,  and  then  dashed  forward 
so  fast  that  he  gained  nearly  a  day's  journey 
upon  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers. 

Five  of  the  enemy  pressed  upon  him,  and, 
though  naked  and  unarmed,  he  deliber- 
ately waited  for  them.  At  night,  when  they 
were  all  asleep,  not  having  thought  a  sentry 
needful,  he  crept  up  to  the  party,  snatched 
one  of  their  tomahawks,  and  killed  them  all 
before  they  could  wake.  He  scalped  them, 
clothed  and  armed  himself,  invigorated  hi°- 
wasted  frame  with  food,  and  set  off  to  the 
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,  who  was  pursued  by 
lud  at  last  captured, 
had  contrived  to  kill 
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leneca  village  for  the 
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At  night,  when  they 
ving  thought  a  sentry 
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3.  He  scalped  them, 
iiself,  iiivigoiTtieu  hi- 
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s;.ot  vfharo  he  had  slain  the  seven  foes  as  ho 
ttiis  first  pursued.  They  had  been  buried 
for  (ho  .sake  of  preserving  thoir  scalps,  but  ho 
found  the  place  of  burial,  scalped  them  all, 
and  not  until  then  did  he  make  for  his  homo, 
which  he  reached  in  safety. 

When  the  rest  of  the  pursuers  came  to  the 
place  where  the  live  had  been  killed,  they 
hold  a  council,  and  <letermined  that  a  man 
who  could  do  such  deeds  unarmed  must  bo  a 
wizard  whom  they  could  not  hope  to  resist, 
ami  that  the  best  course  that  they  could  pur- 
sue was  to  go  home  again. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  great 
stress  that  is  here  laid  on  the  possession  of 
tlie  scalp.  A  war  party  of  Indians  care 
comparatively  little  for  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  number,  provided  that  they  conceal  his 
hody  so  that  the  enemy  shall  not  take  his 
scalp.  H(!re  we  have  an  instance  of  a  man 
l)m-8ued  by  numbers  of  infuriated  and  re- 
lentleasTfoes  deliberately  going  back  to  the 
spot  where  he  thought  his  slain  enemies 
might  be  buried,  and  a  second  time  riskin" 
his  life  in  order  to  secure  the  trophies  of  vie" 
tory.  Ho  know  that  his  intention  would 
he  toioseen,  and  yet  the  value  set  upon  the 
scalp  was  so  incalculable  that  even  the  risk 
of  undergoing  the  torture  was  as  nothing  in 
comparison. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  a  warrior  who 
has  been  struck  down,  and. felt  himself  un- 
able to  rise,  has  saved  his  life  by  fei-Miin" 
death,  and  permitting  his  victorious  foe  to 
tear  ofl  his  scalp  without  giving  the  least 
8i?n  of  suftering.  He  must  lose  Tiis  scalp  at 
any  rate,  and  he  might  possibly  contrive  to 
save  his  life. 

Several  of  the  tribes  are  remarkable  for 
the  use  which  they  make  of  the  horse  in  war 
and  their  marvellous  skill  in  riding.  The 
most  celebrated  tribe  in  this  respect  are  the 
Umanchees,  the  greater  part  of  whose  life 
19  spent  on  horseback.  As  is  often  the  case 
with  those  who  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
horseback,  the  Caiuanchees  are  but  poor 
walkers,  and  have  a  slouching  and  awkward 
gait,  ]Sro  sooner,  however,  is  a  Camanchee  on 
t  le  back  of  a  horse,  than  his  whole  demeanor 
a  tors,  and  he  and  the  animal  which  ho  be- 
strides seem  one  and  the  same  being,  actu- 
ated with  the  same  spirit.  «  A  Camanchee 
on  his  feet,"  writes  Mr.  Catlin, "  is  out  of  his 
element,  and  comparatively  almost  as  awk- 
jyard  as  a  monkey  on  the  ground  without  a 
"nh  or  branch  to  cling  to.  J3ut  the  moment 
lie  lays  his  hand  upon  his  horse,  his  face  be- 
c'Mnes  handsome,  and  he  gracefully  flies 
^ny  like  a  different  being." 

There  is  one  feat  in  which  all  tho  Caman- 
oiioe  warriors  are  trained  from  their  in- 
w'lpy.  As  the  man  is  dashing  along  at  full 
Wl  op  he  will  suddenly  drop  over  the  side 

H'Vlu''^^'  J^^^j"g  "o  part  of  him  visible 
wcept  the  sole  of  one  foot,  which  is  hitched 
''''«  horse's   ba<;k  as  a  purchase   by 


which 


lie  can  pull  himself  to  an  upright 


ea 


position.  In  this  attitude  he  can  ride  for 
any  distance,  and  moreover  can  use  with 
deadly  effect  either  his  bow  or  his  fourteen- 
foot  lance. 

One  of  their  favorite  modes  of  attack  is  to 
gallop  toward  tho  enemy  at  full  speed,  and 
then,  just  before  they  come  within  range, 
they  drop  upon  the  opposite  side  of  their 
horses,  dash  past  the  foe,  and  pour  upon 
him  a  shower  of  arrows  directed  under  their 
horses'  necks,  and  sometimes  oven  thrown 
under  their  bellies.  All  the  time  it  is 
nearly  useless  for  the  enemy  to  return  tho 
shots,  as  the  whole  body  of  tlie  Camanchee 
IS  hidden  behind  thehor8e,and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  aim  at  save  the  foot  just  projecting 
over  the  animal's  back. 

To  enable  thc-m  to  perform  this  curi- 
ous manceuvro,  (illustrated  on  the  ISOlst 
page)  the  Ciimanchoes  plait  a  short  and 
strong  halter  of  horse  hair.  This  halter  is 
passed  under  the  horse's  neck,  and  the  ends 
are  firmly  plaited  into  the  mane,  just  above 
the  withers,  so  as  to  leave  a  loop  hanging 
under  the  animal's  neck.  Into  this  loop  the 
warrior  drops  witli  accurate  precision,  sus- 
taining the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  bent  arm,  and  allowing  the  spear 
to  fall  into  the  bend  of  tho  elbow.  Thus 
both  his  arms  are  at  liberty  to  draw  the  bow 
or  wield  the  spear;  and  as  in  such  cases  he 
always  grasps  a  dozen  arrows  in  his  left 
hand,  together  with  the  bow,  he  can  dis- 
charge them  without  having  recourse  to  his 
quiver. 

Sometimes  the  Camanchees  try  to  steal 
upon  their  enemies  by  leaving  their  lances 
behind  them,  slinging  themselves  along  the 
sides  of  their  steeds,  and  approaching  care- 
lessly, as  though  they  were  nothing  but  a 
troop  of  wild  horses  without  riders.  A  very 
quick  eye  is  needed  to  detect  this  guise, 
vvhich  IS  generally  betrayed  by  the  fact  that 
the  horses  always  keep  the  same  side  toward 
the  spectator,  which  would  very  seldom  be 
the  case  were  they  wild  and  unrestrained  in 
their  movements. 

•  Every  Camanchee  has  one  favorite  horse, 
which  he  never  mounts  except  for  war  or 
the  chase,  using  an  inferior  animal  on  or- 
dinary occasions.  Swiftness  is  the  chief 
quality  for  which  the  charger  is  selected,  and 
tor  no  price  would  the  owner  part  with  his 
steed.  Like  all  uncivilized  people,  he  treats 
his  horse  with  a  strange  mixture  of  cruelty 
and  kindness.  While  engaged  in  the  chase, 
for  examnle,  he  spurs  and  whips  the  animal 
most  ruthlessly-  but  as  soon  a^  he  returns, 
he  carefully  hands  over  his  valued  animal  to 
his  women,  who  are  waiting  to  rcooive  it, and 
W'ho  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  cherished  member 
of  the  family. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Ca- 
manchees   are    most    accomplished   horse 

stnalora    nnri    iV>nt  +i>«>.  -..: —   

— -1 — ,  ....>..  ,,i..y  rv-i£c  crcij'  oppor- 
tunity of  robbing  other  tribes  of  their  ani- 
mals.   When  a  band  of  Camanchees  seta 
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out  on  a  horse  stealing  expedition,  the  war- 
riors who  compose  it  are  bound  in  honor  not 
to  return  until  they  have  acliieved  their  ob- 
ject Sometimes  they  are  absent  for  more 
than  two  years  before  they  can  succeed  in 
surprising  the  settlement  which  contains 
the  horses  on  which  they  have  set  their 
hearts,  and  they  will  lie  in  ambush  for 
months,  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity. 
The  value  set  upon  horses  by  the  eques- 
trian tribes  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  the  singular  custom  of  "  smoking  horses," 
which  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  reader  will  find  this  illustrated  on 
the  following  page. 

"When  one  of  these  tribes  determine  on 
making  war,  and  find  on  mustering  their 
forces  that  they  have  not  sufficient  horses, 
they  send  a  messenger  to  a  friendly  tribe  to 
say  that  on  a  certain  day  tliey  will  come  to 
"  smoke  "  a  certain  number  of  horses,  and 
exjject  the  animals  to  be  ready  for  them. 
Tliis  is  a  challenge  which  is  never  refused, 
involving  as  it  does  the  honor  of  the  tribe. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  young  warriors 
who  have  no  horses  go  to  the  friendly  vil- 
lage, stripped  and  painted  as  if  for  war,  and 
seat  themselves  in  a  circle,  all  facing  inward. 
They  light  their  pipes  and  smoke  in  silence, 
the  people  of  the  vilhige  forming  a  large  circle 
around  them,  leaving  a  wide  space  between 
themselves  and  their  visitors. 

Presently  in  the  distance  there  appears 
an  equal  number  of  young  warriors  on 
horseback,  dashing  along  at  full  gallop,  and 
in  "  Indian  file,"  according  to  their  custom. 
They  gallop  round  the  ring,  and  the  fore- 
most rider,  selecting  one  of  the  seated 
j'oung  men,  stoops  from  his  saddle  as  he 
passes,  and  delivers  a  terrible  blow  at  his 
naked  shoulders  with  his  cruel  whip.  Each 
of  his  followers  does  the  same,  and  they 
gallop  round  and  round  the  smokers,  at 
each  circuit  repeating  the  blow  until  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  arc  covered  with 
blood.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  sufferers 
to  smoke  on  in  perfect  calmness,  and  not  to 
give  the  slightest  intimation  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  blows  which  are  inflicted  on 
them.  When  the  requisite  number  of  cir- 
cuits have  been  made,  the  leader  springs  off 
his  horse,  and  places  the  bridle  and  whip  in 
the  hands  of  the  young  man  whom  he  has 
selected,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  You  are 
a  beggar;  I  present  you  with  a  horse:  but 
you  will  always  carry  my  mark  on  your 
back."    The. rest  follow  his  example. 

Every  one  is  pleased  with  this  remark- 
able custom.  The  young  men  are  pleased 
because  they  get  a  horse  apiece;  and  as  to 
the  flogging,  m  the  first  place  they  reallv 
care  very  little  for  pain,  and  in  the  next  place 
they  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing publicly  their  capability  of  endurance. 

Those  who  give  the  horses  are  pleased 
because  they  have  been  able  to  show  thoir 
liberaUty,  a 'trait  which  is  held  in  great  esti- 1 


mation  by  these  people,  and  they  have  also 
the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  flogging  a  war- 
rior with  impunity.  Both  tribes  are  also 
pleased,  the  one  because  they  have  gained 
the  horses  without  which  they  could  not 
have  made  up  their  forces,  and  the  other 
because  they  have  shown  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  superior  wealth. 
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(See  page  1285.) 
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HUNTINO  —  AMUSEMENTS. 

''°"™r„?rv^''  HUVTEBS-BISOK  OR  BCFFALO  HUNTINO-THE  CHASE  ON  HORSEBACK  -  USE  OF 
THE  GUN -BISON  DRIVING  -  THE  SNOW  SHOE,  AND  ITS  USE  IN  BISON  HUNTING -THE  DI8GU18K 
•3™-'''"''°"'''  CATCHINO-MODES  OF  USING  THE  LASSO -HOW  HORSES  ABE  TAMED - 
.ZZTT  /°«"=«-'"««  "'^'"^^^O  DANCE-CREDIT  OF  THE  BUFFALO  DANCE  BESTOBED-A 
SINGULAR  MASK-INVABIABLE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DANCE  -  HOW  THE  DANCERS  AKK  BBLIEVBD- 
AN  INGENIOUS  DECEPTION.  "^im^u 


As  mi^ht  be  expected  from  a  migratory 
people  like  the  North  American  Indians,  all 
tlie  tribes  excel  in  hunting,  though  some 
are  notable  abovo  the  others.  Next  to  Af- 
rica, this  country  presents  the  finest  hunt- 
ing grounds  in  the  world,  the  game  varvinw 
according  to  the  locality,  and  giving  the 
luinter  an  almost  unrivalled  scope  of  ac- 
tion. 

First  and  most  important  of  the  North 
American  game  is  the  bison,  popularly  but 
erroneously  called  the  buffalo.  This  animal 
exists  in  countless  myriads,  and  in  spite  of 
tbe  continual  persecutions  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  and  the  utterly  reckless 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  destroyed, 
It  still  blackens  the  plains  with  its  multi- 
tudes. 

Before  the  horse  came  into  use,  the  North 
American  Indians  were  obliged  to  chase 
the  bison  on  foot,  and  even  at  the  present 
(lay  there  are  many  celebrated  hunters  who 
are  able  to  run  down  a  bison  on  foot  and  kill 
It  with  the  lance.  The  mode,  however,  which 
IS  generally  adopted  is  the  chase  by  mounted 
nimters,a  chase  which  offers  the  greatest  re- 
sults, and  exhibits  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
ana  excitement  Armed  merelv  with  his 
tiny  bow  and  flint-headed  arrows,"  the  native 
Hunter  mounts  his  horse,  and  goes  off  in 
chaseof  the  bison. 

When  he  comes  up  with  the  animals,  he 

tioned  cow,  presses  his  hcrse  to  her  and  pre- 
pares his  bow  and  arrow.    The  well-trained 


horse  needs  no  guiding,  but  keeps  close  to 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  bison,  and  a  little 
behind  it,  so  that  it  may  not  run  upon  the 
horns  of  the  animal  if  it  should  happen  to 
stop  suddenly  and  turn  its  head.  This  plan, 
moreover,  just  brings  the  rider  into  the 
proper  position  to  deliver  his  arrow  in  the 
most  deadly  manner,  i.  e.  directing  it  just 
behind  the  shoulder.  "When  an  arrow  is  dis- 
charged by  a  practised  hand,  the  bison  falls 
mortally  wounded,  and,  tenacious  of  life  as 
the  animal  is,  soon  breathes  its  last.  Leaving 
the  arrow  in  the  wound  in  order  to  mark  the 
owner  of  the  dead  animal,  the  succesaftil 
archer  dashes  on  in  pursuit  of  another  ani- 
mal, and  does  not  cease  until  he  has  ex- 
pended all  his  store  of  arrows.  An  illustra- 
tion on  page  1299  shows  a  herd  of  bisons, 
and  the  Indians  on  horseback  engaged  in 
the  exciting  sport. 

It  is  the  pride  of  the  native  hunter  to 
kill  a  bison  with  every  arrow,  and  not  to 
shoot  twice  at  the  same  animal.  The 
younger  hunters  are  fierce  and  anxious  ri- 
vals in  this  sport,  knowing  that  the  result 
of  the  day's  hunt  will  be  the  talk  of  the 
whole  village,  and  that  on  their  success  or 
failure  will  much  depend  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held.  So  each  successive 
hunt  produces  its  eager  conipetitors  for 
honor,  some  being  desirous  of^  wiping  off 
past  disgrace  by  present  success,  and  others 
equally  anxious  to  iiialutalu  the  reputation 
which  they  have  gained  on  former  occa- 
sions. 
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Even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  bow  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  fire-arms,  it  is  equally  a  point  of  honor 
to  kill  the  bison  with  a  single  shot,  and  to 
claim  a  slain  bison  for  every  bullet.  In 
such  cases,  the  hunter  takes  little  pains 
in  loading  his  gun.  Ho  carries  the  powder 
loose  in  his  pocket  or  bag,  scr)ops  hastily  a 
random  quantity  into  the  gun,  drops  upon 
it,  without  any  wadding,  a  bullet  wetted 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  loading  is  complete. 
The  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  kept  uppermost 
until  the  moment  for  firing,  when  the  gun 
is  dropped,  aimed,  and  fired  simultaneously, 
without  bein^  brought  to  the  shoulder. 

The  skill  displayed  in  managing  the  horse 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  these  Indians 
use  no  bit  by  which  the  animal  can  be 
guided.  They  have  nothing  but  a  slight 
hide  halter  tied  round  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
horse,  the  only  use  of  which  is  to'cause  it  to 
halt  when  required.  This  is  popularly 
called  the  "  lariat,"  a  corruption  from  the 
French  word,  Varct. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  chase  is 
indescribable,  though  Mr.  Catlin  gives  a  very 
graphic  idea  in  a  few  words  :  —  "I  have  al- 
ways counted  myself  a  prudent  man,  yet  I 
have  often  waked,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  de- 
lirium of  the  chase,  into  which  I  had  fallen 
as  into  an  agitated  sleep,  and  through  which 
I  had  passed  as  through  a  delightful  dream 
—  where  to  have  died  would  nave  been  to 
have  remained,  riding  on,  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  pang." 

Sometimes  the  bison  is  destroyed  in  a 
much  less  sporting  manner,  the  precipice 
and  the  pound  bein^  the  two  modes  which 
arc  usually  followecL  The  reader  mtw  prob- 
ably be  aware  that,  in  those  parts  of  North 
America  inhabited  by  the  bison,  the  surface 
of  the  plain  is  frequentljf  interrupted  by  ra- 
vines with  precipitous  sides  and  of  tremen- 
dous depth.  When  a  hunting  party  see  a 
herd  of  bisons  within  several  miles  of  one  of 
these  ravines,  they  quietly  separate,  and  steal 
round  the  herd,  so  as  to  place  the  bisons  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  ravine. 

They  then  gently  move  forward,  and  the 
bisons,  retreating  from  them,  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  ravine,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  packed  closer  and  closer  together. 
Suddenly  the  hunters  raise  a  shout,  and 
dash  forward  at  the  bisons.  The  affrighted 
animals  take  to  flight  at  their  best  speed, 
and  run  on  until  they  reach  the  edge  of  the 
ravine.  Here  the  foremost  bisons  try  to 
check  themselves,  but  to  no  avail,  as  they 
are  pressed  forward  by  their  companions 
behind,  and  thus  almost  the  whole  of  the 
herd  are  forced  over  the  precipice,  and 
killed  by  the  fail.  Even  those  in  the  rear, 
which  at  last  see  their  danger,  and  try  to 
escape,  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their 
enemies,  who  allow  but  very  few  of  them  to 
escape. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  is  adopted  with 


the  pound,  into  which  the  bisons  are  driven 
by  tne  hunters.  The  pound  is  an  enclosure 
made  of  felled  trees  and  branches,  with  an 
opening  which  gradually  widens.  The  bi- 
sons are  driven  toward  the  enclosure,  a  task 
which  often  occupies  several  weeks,  and 
when  they  arrive  within  the  fatal  arms  of 
the  entrance,  are  urged  forward  by  means 
of  little  tires,  which  are  lighted  on  either 
side.  Instinct  urges  the  animals  to  escape 
from  an  element  which  sweeps  over  vast 
districts  of  country,  and  kills  every  living 
thing  in  it,  and  in  their  haste  they  run 
toward  the  pound,  in  which  they  are  at 
once  shut  up.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  hunt- 
ers that  the  bisons  do  not  know  tlieir  own 
strength.  They  could  easily  break  through 
the  walls  of  the  pound,  but  they  mostly  con- 
tent themselves  with  turning  round  and 
round,  and  passively  await  the  arrival  of  the 
destroyer.  So  foolish  are  they  in  this  re- 
spect, and  in  such  numbers  are  they  killed, 
that  pounds  have  been  built  of  the  bones  of 
slaughtered  bisons. 

In  the  winter  another  plan  of  hunting  the 
bison  is  followed.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  fur  or  "  pelt "  of  the  bison  is  the  thickest 
and  warmest,  and  the  skin  is  of  the  most 
value.  It  is  from  these  skins  that  the 
"  buffalo  "  rugs  and  robes  are  made,  with- 
out which  out-of-door  life  would  be  scarcely 
endurable  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  this 
vast  continent. 

During  the  winter  months  the  prairies 
assume  a  new  aspect.    They  are  not  only 
covered  with  snow,  so  that  the    ordinary 
landmarks  are  obliterated,  but  the  snow  is 
blown  by  the  wind  into  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  raised  in  some  places  into  long  and  ] 
sharply  scarped  hills  where  no  hills  were, 
forming  level  plains  where  the  ground  is  I 
really  cut  up  by  hollows,  and  leaving  only 
the  tops  of  eminences  bare,  whence  liie 
snow  is  blown  away  by  the  tempestuous  | 
winds  that  sweep  across  the  vast  expanse. 
On  these  hills  the  bison  congregate  for  tlio  I 
purpose   of  grazing,  shovelling  away  with 
their  broad  noses  the  snow  which  still  clings  | 
to  the  herbage. 

The  animals  instinctively  keep  clear  of  | 
the  small  but  treacherous  plains  and  valleys, 
knowing  that  the  hidden  crevices  may  at  | 
any  time  swallow  them  up.    Into  these  val- 
leys the  hunters  try  to  drive  them,  Sv  that  I 
they  may  he  helplessly  entangled  in  the  I 
snow,  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  spear, 
Were  it  not  for  some  invention  whereby  the  I 
hunters  are  enabled  to  skim  over  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  the  bisons  would  be  in  perfect  | 
safety,  but  the  snow  shoe  lays  the  poor  ani- 
mals at  the  mercy  of  their  pursuers.    It  is  I 
necessary  first  to  describe  this  ingenious  | 
implement. 

The  best  form  of  snow  shoe  is  seen  on  the  I 
next  page.    The  shape  is  that  of  a  fish,  and  [ 
its  fraiiievvorli  is  rnauc  of  ash  wood,  kept 
form  by  two  cross-bars,  one  in  front  and  one  I 
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behind.  It  is  slightly  turned  up  in  front. 
The  whole  of  the  space  within  the  fraiue- 
wnrk  is  filled  in  with  a  close  and  strongly 
made  netting  of  hide  thongs,  much  like  those 
of  a  racquet— indeed,  the  French  Canadians 
use  the  word  *'  raqueV  to  represent  the  snow 
shoe.  As  the  snow  shoe  is  about  five  feet 
in  length  and  eighteen  inches  or  more  in 
breadth,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the 
wearer  is  distributed  over  a  large  surface, 
and  that  a  heavy  man  wearing  tliese  shoes 
can  pass  with  impunity  over  snow  in  which 
a  child  would  sink  if  only  supported  on  its 
feet 


The  most  ingenious  part  of  the  snow  shoe 
18  the  mode  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  the  foot 
It  IS  evident  that  if  it  were  fastened  firmly  to 
the  foot,  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  the  wearer 
would  be  unable  to  stir  a  step.  The  move- 
ment of  a  snow-shoe  wearer  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  a  skater,  the  shoe  bein<» 
slid  over  the  snow,  and  not  raised  and  de° 
pressed  like  shoes  in  ordinary  walking.  If 
the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration,  he 
will  see  that  in  the  middle  and  toward  the 
forepart  of  the  shoe  there  is  a  square  open- 
ing, edged  by  thongs,  very  much  stronger 
than  the  others. 


SNOW  SHOE. 
(From  my  collection.) 


Just  behind  the  opening  is  a  triangular 
space  crossed  by  parallel  thongs.  When  the 
shoe  is  to  be  worn,  the  foot  is  placed  on  it  so 
that  the  heel  rests  on  the  parallel  thanks 
ami  the  centre  of  the  foot  is  supported  by 
the  thick  cross-thong,  call  the  "  bimikibi- 
son,"  the  toes  passing  into  the  square  open- 
ing, which  is  called  the  eye  of  the  shoe.  In 
order  to  keep  the  foot  in  its  place,  two 
leathern  loops  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  are 
attached  to  the  bimikibison,  one  of  which 
passes  over  the  instep  and  the  other  comes 
round  the  heel. 

As,  therefore,  the  wearer  moves  along, 
the  feet  play  trocly  on  the  bimikibison,  the 
heels  coming  down  at  each  step  on  the 
parallel  thongs,  while  the  toes  move  up  and 
down  through  the  "  eye  "  of  the  shoe,  which 
is  dragged  over  the  snow  by  the  instep 
thong,  the  heel  strap  being  only  useful 
in  keeping  the  foot  from  slipping  out  back- 
ward. 

After  some  practice,  the  wearer  is  able  to 
skim  over  the  snow  with  astonishing  speed 
but  to  a  novice  the  first  attempt  is  not  only 
awkward,  but  causes  excruciating  pain.  The 
unaccustomed  movement  of  the  foot,  to- 
gether with  the  pressure  of  the  instep  strap 
produces  a  pain  peculiar  to  the  snow  shoe 
called  by  the  Canadians  "  mal  du  raqueV' 
Not  only  does  blood  stain  the  snow  as 
the  excoriated  foot  drags  the  heavy  shoe 
wer  the  surface,  but  a  pain  pervades  the 
whole  foot,  as  if  all  the  little  bones  were 
dislocated,  and  rubbing  against  each  other. 
Perseverance  is  the  only  cure  for  the  "  mal 

miraaue.V  .ind  nftpr  a  few  Aatra  «,o  ,„, 

18  able  to  proceed  with  perfect  comfort 


It  often  happens  that  heavy  snow  storms 
fall  before  the  people  are  able  to  replace  the 
shoes,  which  are  generally  damaged  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  months,  and  in  this 
case  they  arc  obliged  to  extemporize  snow 
shoes  out  of  flat  boards.  These  are  shorter 
and  wider  than  the  regular  snow  shoes,  but 
are  used  in  much  the.  same  manner,  the 
"eye"  being  cut  out  of  the  board,  and 
the  necessary  thongs  being  fixed  across  the 
opening.  These  simple  instruments  are 
called  by  a  name  which  signifies  "  bear's- 
paw  "  shoes.  Some  of  the  prairie  tribes  use 
very  long  and  comparatively  narrow  skates, 
turned  up  in  front,  and  precisely  resem- 
bling the  "skidor"  of  Northern  Europe. 

Upborne  on  the  snow  shoe,  the  American 
Indian  has  the  bison  at  his  mercy.  .He 
drives  the  herd  from  the  eminences  into  the 
valleys,  and  while  the  poor  animals  ire  floun- 
dering about  in  the  deep  snow,  he  deliber- 
ately selects  those  which  have  the  largest 
and  softest  "  robes, "  and  kills  them  with  his 
siiears.  Thousands  are  annually  slain  in  this 
maiiiier,  their  skin  removed,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  tongue  and  the  hump,  which 
are  the  best  parts  of  the  bison,  the  whole  of 
the  carcass  is  left  to  the  prairie  wolves  and 
birds  of  prey. 

On  these  shoes  the  native  hunters  capture 
the  huge  moose.  They  select  a  time  when 
there  has  been  a  partial  thaw  followed  by  a 
frost,  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  crust  of  ice  upon 
a  substratum  of  soft  snow.  As  the  moose 
plunges  through  the  snow,  it  breaks  through 
thisjcy  crust  at  every  step,  cutting  its  legs 
frightiully  with  the  broken  edges,  and  so  fafia 
an  easy  victim. 
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Another  mode  of  bison  hunting  presents  a 
curious  analogy  with  the  ingenious  method 
of  ostrich  hunting  whicli  is  practised  by  the 
liosjesmans  of  Southern  Africa. 

Upon  the  vast  plains  of  North  America 
Uie  so-called  wolves  prowl  in  numbers. 
They  will  follow  the  hunter  for  weeks  to- 
gether for  the  sake  of  the  offal  of  the  beasts 
which  he  kills.  They  will  not  venture  to 
harm  him,  but  follow  him  by  day  at  a  distance 
pt  halt  a  mile  or  so,  and  at  night,  when  he 
lies  down  to  sleep,  they  will  couch  also  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

Should  he  wound  a  bison  and  not  be  able 
to  secure  it,  the  wolves  are  sure  to  have  that 
animal  sooner  or  later,  and  if  they  manage 
to  detach  a  single  bison  from  the  herd,  they 
will  fairly  persecute  the  wretched  animal  to 
death.  But  they  will  never  venture  to  attack 
a  herd  of  bisons,  and,  being  instinctively 
aware  of  the  protection  afforded  by  mutual 
support,  the  bisons  allow  the  wolves  to  ap- 
proach quite  close  to  them,  and,  indeed,  to 
wander  freely  among  the  herd.    Of  this  fact 
the  hunters  take  advantage  in  the  following 
mfinner.    They  remove  the  skin  of  a  large 
wolf,  and  put  it  upon  themselves,  so  that 
when  they  go  on  all  fours  the  head  of  the 
wolf  projects  just  above   their  own    head, 
and  their  arms  and  legs  are  partly  covered 
by  the  skin  belonging  to  the  correspondine 
members  of  the  wolf. 

Thus  disguised,    they  creep  slowly  and 
cautiously  toward  tho  herd,  bearing  their 
bow  and  arrows  in  their  left  hands.    The 
bisons,  whose  eyes  are   none  of  the  best 
being  overshadowed  by  the  masses  of  black 
hair  that  overlap  them,  think  nothing  of  the 
supposed  wolves,  and  allow  them  to  come 
quite  close.    Even  if  an  animal  more  wary 
than  his  comrades  does  suspect  the  ruse,  the 
disguised  hunter    has    merely  to    turn    in 
another  direction,  as  if  the  creature  he  rep- 
resents has  no  business  with  the  herd.    By 
degrees,  he  contrives  to  creep  close  to  the 
bison  which  he  prefers,  and  drives   the  flint- 
headed  arrow  to  its  heart.    No  report  at- 
tending the    discharge  of   the  arrow,  the 
wounded  bison  runs  for  a  few  paces,  and 
wnks     on    the    ground,     mostly     without 
alarming  any  of  its  companions.    The  hun- 
ter leaves    his  dying   prey,  goes  off  after 
another  victim,  and  slays  it  in  a  similar 
fashion.    Thus  a  skillul  hunter  will  manage 
to  exhaust  the  whole  of  his  stock  of  arrows, 
killing  a  bison  with  each  arrow,  and  vet  not 
alarm  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

Both  in  hunting  and  in  warfare  the  eques- 
trian warriors  always  carry  the  lasso  attached 
to  the  saddles  of  their  horses.  It  is  not 
however,  kept  coiled,  as  is  the  case  in  Mexico 
but  IS  allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground  behind 
their  horse.  The  object  of  this  custom  is 
easily  understood.  It  often  happens  that, 
whether  in  the  hunt  or  warfare,  the  rider  is 
thrown  from  his  horse.  In  such  a  case,  as 
soon  as  he  touches  the  ground,  he  seizes  the 


lasso,  stops  his  well-trained  horse  with  a 
jerk,  leaps  on  its  back,  and  is  at  once  readv 
to  renew  the  combat  or  the  chase.  '' 

The  mode  in  which  the  natives  .uppiy 
themselves  with  horses  is  worth  a  brief  de 
scriiition.  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
the  horses  have  completely  acclimatized 
themselves,  and  have  run  free  for  niauv 
years,  so  that  they  have  lost  all  traces  o( 
domestication,  and  have  become  is  irulv 
wild  as  the  bison  and  the  antelope,  assem- 
bhng  in  large  herds,  headed  by  the  strongest 
and  swiftest  animals.  It  is  from  th  esc  herds 
tnat  the  natives  supply  themselves  with  the 
horses  which  of  late  years  have  become  ab- 
solutely  necessary  to  them;  and  in  most  cases 
the  animals  are  captured  in  fair  chase  after 
the  tollowing  manner: — 

When  an  American  Indian  —  say  a  Ca- 
manchee  -  wishes  to  catch  a  fresh  horse 
he  mounts  his  best  steed,  and  goes  in  search' 
ot  the  nearest  herd.  When  he  has  corneas 
near  as  he  can  without  being  discovered 
he  dashes  at  the  herd  at  full  speed  and' 
singling  out  one  of  the  horses,  as  it  gallons' 
along,  hampered  by  the  multitude  of  iu 
companions,  flings  his  lasso  over  its  neck. 

As  soon  as  the  noose  has  firmly  settled 
the  hunter  leaps  off  his  own  steed  (which  is 
trained  to  remain  standing  on  the  same 
spot  until  it  is  wanted),  and  allows  himstlf 
to  be  dragged  along  by  the  affrighted  ani- 
mal,  which  soon  falls,  in  consequence  of 
being  choked  by  the  leathern  cord. 

When  the  horse  has  fallen,  the  hunter 
comes  cautiously  up,  keeping  the  lasso  tjcrlit 
enough  to  prevent  the  animal  from  fafrly 
recovering  its  breath,  and  loose  enough  to 
guard  against  its  entire  strangulation?  and 
at  last  IS  able  to  place  one  hand  over  its 
eyes  and  the  other  on  its  nostrils. 

The  animal  is  now  at  his  mercy.  He 
breathes  strongly  into  its  nostrils,  and 
Irom  that  moment  the  hitherto  wild  horse 
IS  his  slave.  In  order  to  impress  upon 
the  animal  the  fact  of  his  servitude  he 
hobbles  together  its  fore-feet  for  a  time.'and 
casts  a  noose  over  its  lower  jaw;  but  within 
a  wonderfully  short  period  he  is  able  to  re- 
move the  hobbles,  and  to  ride  the  conquered 
animal  into  camp.  During  the  time  occu- 
pied in  taming  the  horse,  it  plunges  and 
struggles  in  the  wildest  manner;  but  after 
this  one  struggle  it  yields  the  point,  and  be- 
comes the  willing  slave  of  its  conqueror. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  late  Mr.  Earey 
operate  on  a  savage  horse  can  easily  imagine 
the  scene  that  takes  place  on  the  prairie. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  operation  is 
completed  is  really  wonderful.  An  experi- 
enced hunter  is  able  to  chase,  capture,  and 
break  a  wild  horse  within  an  hour,  and  to 
do  his  work  so  effectually  that  almost  before 
its  companions  are  out  of  sight  the  hitherto 
wild  animal  is  being  ridden  as  if  it  had  been ' 
born  in  servitude. 
The  native  hunter,  cruel  master  thoneh 
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he  generally  is,  takes  special  care  not  to 
damp  tlie  spirit  of  his  horso,  and  prides  him- 
self on  the  bounds  and  curvets  which  the 
creature  maices  when  it  receives  its  master 
upon  its  back. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  this  mode 
of  hunting.  It  is  impossible  to  capture  with 
the  Insso  the  best  and  swiftest  specimens. 
These  animals  always  take  command  of  the 
herd,  and  place  themselves  at  its  head. 
They  seem  to  assume  the  responsibility  as 
well  as  the  position  of  leaders,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  fear  danger,  dart  ofi'  at  full  speed, 
knowing  that  the  herd  will  follow  tnem. 
Consequently,  they  are  often  half  a  mile  or 
more  in  advance  of  their  followers,  so  that 
the  hunter  has  no  chance  of  overtaking  them 
on  a  horse  impeded  by  the  weight  of  a  rider. 

A  rather  strange  method  of  horse  taking 
has  been  invented  since  the  introduction  of 
fire-arms.  Tliis  is  technically  named  "creas- 
ing," and  is  done  in  the  following  manner. 
Taking  his  rifle  with  him,  the  hunter  creeps 


as  near  tlie  herd  as  he  can,  and  watches 
until  he  fixes  on  a  horse  that  he  thinks  will 
suit  him.  Waiting  till  the  animal  is  stand- 
ing with  its  side  toward  him,  ho  aims  care- 
fully at'  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  fires.  If  the 
aim  be  correct,  the  bullet  just  grazes  the 
neck,  and  the  horse  falls  as  if  dead,  stunned 
for  the  moment  by  the  shock.  It  recovers 
within  a  very  short  time;  but  before  it  has 
regained  its  feet  the  hunter  is  able  to  come 
up  to  the  prostrate  animal,  place  his  hands 
over  its  eyes,  breathe  into  its  nostrils,  and 
thus  to  subdue  it. 

This  is  a  very  effectual  mode  of  horse 
catching;  but  it  is  not  in  favor  with  those 
who  want  horses  for  their  own  riding, 
because  it  always  breaks  the  spiirit  of  the 
animal,  and  deprives  it  of  that  Are  and  an- 
imation which  the  native  warrior  prizes  so 
highly.  Indeed,  so  careful  is  the  Camanchee 
of  his  steed,  that  he  will  not  mount  his 
favorite  war  horse  except  in  actual  warfare, 
or  in  the  hunt.  "When  he  is  summoned  by 
his  chief,  he  attends  muster,  mounted  on  a 
second  horse,  or  hack,  and  leading  his  war 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

The  wild  horses  of  North  America  are  a 
small  and  neat-limbed,  though  powerful, 
breed  of  animal.  Mr.  Catlin  says  that  their 
value  has  been  much  overrated,  as  even  those 
which  belong  to  the  Camanchees,  and  are 
thought  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Arab  horses, 
are  on  the  average  worth  some  twenty  pounds 
each.  The  chieTs  have  generally  one  or  two 
horses  of  very  superior  quality;  but  as  far  as 
the  average  goes,  the  Camanchee  horse  is  not 
worth  more  than  the  above  mentioned  sum. 

The  horses  that  are  generally  brought 
into  the  market  are  those  that  are  obtained 
by  "creasing."  Experienced  purchasers, 
however,  do  not  care  much  about  such  an- 
imals. Creasing  is,  moreover,  liable  to  two 
disadvantages.  The  hunter  is  equally  in 
aauger  of  missing  his  mark  altogether,  in 


which  case  the  whole  herd  dashes  ofT,  and 
gives  no  more  chances  to  the  hunter;  or  of 
striking  too  low,  in  which  case  the  horse  is 
killed  on  the  spot. 

In  accordance  with  their  usual  custom, 
some  of  the  tribes  perform  a  sacred  dance  as 
a  means  of  bringing  the  bison  within  their 
reach.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  per- 
formances is  the  Buffalo  Dance  as  practised 
by  the  Mandans. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  supplies  of 
fresh  meat  fail.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  bisons  are  scattered  with  tol- 
erable evenness  throughout  the  land,  so  that 
the  hunters  are  able  to  find  a  sufflciency  of 
game  within  a  few  miles  of  their  village,  to 
sunply  them  with  food.  Indeed,  largo  herds 
of  bisons  can  often  be  seen  from  the  village 
itself,  their  black  masses  being  conspicuous 
against  the  verdure  of  the  ground  over  which 
they  range. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  however, 
the  animals  are  sure  to  withdraw  themselves 
further  and  further  from  the  villages,  so  that 
the  hunters,  in  order  to  procure  meat,  are 
obliged  to  venture  so  far  from  their  own 
ground  that  they  are  in  danger  of  meeting 
with  war  parties  of  an  inimical  tribe.  At 
last  the  hunters  report  to  the  council  of  chiefs 
and  medicine  men  that  they  can  no  longer 
find  game.  A  solemn  conclave  is  at  once  held, 
and  if,  after  a  few  days  of  patient  waiting, 
during  which  every  adult  throughout  the 
community  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation,  no  bisons  are  found,  the  buffalo 
dance  is  ordered.  This  remarkable  dance  is 
a  sort  of  homage  to  the  Great  Spirit,  acknowl- 
edging that  He  can  send  the  animals  to  them, 
and  praying  that  He  will  do  so;  and,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  it  is  a  remedy  that  never 
fails. 

Among  the  Mandans  every  man  is  obliged 
by  law  to  have  a  buflfalo  mask,  i.  e.  the  skin 
of  the  head,  with  the  horns  added  to  it. 
Usually  to  the  head  is  added  a  strip  of 
skin  some  four  or  five  inches  wide,  extending 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  and  in- 
cluding the  tail.  When  the  wearer  puts  on 
his  mask,  the  strip  of  skin  extends  down  his 
back,  and  the  tufted  tail  drags  on  the  ground 
behind  him. 

I  have  worn  one  of  these  strange  masks, 
and  found  it  much  less  inconvenient  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  cumbrous  as  the  chiefs  dress  of  state,  de- 
scribed on  page  1276.  The  buffalo  mask  is 
kept  by  each  man  at  the  head  of  his  bad,  a 
circumstance  which  gives  a  strange  wildness 
to  the  interior  of  the  hut,  or  lodge,  as  it  is 
called,  especially  if  several  young  warriors 
sleep  in  tne  same  lodge. 

As  soon  as  the  mandate  for  the  buffalo 
dance  is  given,  the  men  repair  to  their 
lodges  and  bring  out  their  masks,  together 
with  the  weapons  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  use  in  the  hiint=  Ten  or  fifteen  of  them 
arrange  themselves  in  a  circle,  while  the 
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medicine  men  seat  themselves  on  the 
groiuul,  l)eating  their  sacred  drums  and 
shaking  tluur  rattles  to  a  rhytlunical  sort  of 
inovoinent  which  guides  the  steps  of  the 
dancers. 

These  move  continually  in  a  circle,  stamp 


In,^,  yclpnig,  grunting,  bellowing,  and  imi- 
tatiiijr  in  various  ways  the  movements  of  the 
biscn.  The  dance  goes  on  day  and  night 
without  cessation,  and  as  it  never  ceases  until 
bisons  are  seen,  the  reader  will  understand 
that  it  is  absolutely  oflective  in  bringin •' 
them.  A  spirited  sketch  of  such  a  dance  is 
given  on  the  following  page. 

The  mode  in  which  it  is  kept  up  is  rather 
amusing.  Tiie  medixuno  men  who  beat  the 
drums  and  encourage  the  dancers  are  re- 
lieved from  time  to  time  by  their  compan- 
ions. IJut  for  the  dancers  tliere  is  suijposed 
to  be  no  relief  but  death.  This  didiculty, 
however,  is  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  leg'al 
fiction.  When  one  of  the  performers  has 
yelped,  stamped,  bellowed,  and  leaped  until 
he  can  dance  no  longer,  he  8tooi)S(Iown  and 
places  his  hands  on  the  ground.  Another 
dancer,  who  is  armed  with  a  very  weak  bow 
and  arrows  with  large  blunt  heads,  flis  an 
arrow  to  his  bow,  and  shoots  him.  The 
wounded  dancer  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is 
seized  by  the  bystanders,  who  drag  him  out 
ol  the  ring,  go  through  the  movements  of 
skinning  him  and  cutting  liim  up,  when  he 
is  allowed  to  retire  and  rest  from  his  labors. 
As  soon  as  he  is  dragged  out  of  the  ring, 
anotlier  dancer  leaps  into  his  place,  and  in 
this  way  the  dance  may  go  on  for  weeks  with- 
out cessation. 

Meanwhile  scouts  are  posted  on  all  the 
hills  within  range,  and  as  soon  as  one  of 
them  sees  the  bisons,  he  gives  the  signal  by 
tossing  his  rope  in  the  air  in  the  direction  of 
the  game.  Mr.  Catlin  relates  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  buffalo  dance  and  its  sequel. 
Game  had  been  scarce,  the  dance  had  been 
going  on  for  days,  and  the  village  was  in  a 
state  of  increasing  distress,  when  the  wel- 
come signal  was  seen  from  the  hills.  The 
dance  ceased,  the  young  men  flew  to  their 
arms,  sprang  on  their  horses,  and  dashed  off 
into  the  prairie  toward  the  signal. 

"In  the  village,  where  hunger  reigned 
and  starvation  was  almost  ready  to  look 
them  in  the  face,  all  was  instantly  turned 
to  joy  and  gladness.  The  chief  and  doc- 
tors, who  had  been  for  seven  days  dealing  out 
minimum  rations  to  the  community  from  the 
public  crib,  now  spread  before  their  subjects 
.  the  contents  of  their  own  private  caches  (i.  e. 


iiidden  stores),  and  the  last  of  overythinc 
that  could  be  mustered,  that  they  might  eat 
a  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  ibr  Ills 
goodness  in  sending  them  a  supply  of  buffalo 
meat. 

"A  general  carouse  of  banqueting  ensued 
which  occupied  liie  greater  part  of  the  day 
and  their  hidden  stores,  which  might  liavo 
fed  them  on  an  emergency  for  seveinl 
weeks,  were  pretty  nearly  used  up  on  tlio 
occasion.  Bones  were  half  picked,  dislics 
half  emptied,  and  then  handed  to  the  dogs, 
I  ivas  not  forgotten  in  the  general  surfeit, 
Several  large  and  generous  wooden  bowls  of 
pemmiean  and  other  palatalilo  food  were 
sent  to  my  painting  room,  and  I  received 
them  in  this  time  of  scarcity  with  great  plea- 
sure." 

When  the  feast  was  over,  songs  and 
dances  set  in,  and  the  whole  village  was 
tilled  with  sounds  of  revelry.  Suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  their  mirth,  two  or  thret;  of  the 
hunters  dashed  in  among  the  I'easters  one 
having  in  his  hands  a  still  bleeding  scalp 
another  sitting  wounded  on  his  horse,  wliose 
white  coat  was  crimsoned  with  the  fast-How- 
ing  blood  of  the  rider,  while  another  was 
t_hough  uuwounded,  totally  unarmed,  having 
tlung  away  his  weapons  hi.  the  hurry  of 
flight. 

Their  fatal  story  was  soon  told.  The 
bisons,  after  whom  the  hunters  had  gone 
were  nothing  more  than  eni])ty  skins, 
within  which  a  party  of  Sioux  warriors  Imd 
hidden  themselves,  and  were  imitating  tlie 
action  of  the  animals  which  theypcrsoiralcd. 
Inveterate  enemies  of  the  Mandans,  they 
had  reconnoitred  their  village  by  night,  anil 
ascertained  that  they  were  executing  the 
buffalo  dance.  Several  of  them  procured 
bison  skins,  and  enacted  the  part  of  the  ani- 
mals, while  their  comrades  were  concealed 
behind  the  bluffs. 

Fortunately'  for  the  Mandans,  their  leader 
became  suspicious  of  the  sujiposed  bisons, 
and  halted  his  troop  before  they  had  quite 
fallen  into  the  trap,  and,  when  some  eighty 
or  ninety  mounted  Sioux  dashed  at  them 
from  behind  the  bluff,  they  were  just  staft- 
mg  homeward.  As  it  was,  however,  eight 
of  them  fell,  a  loss  whicii  was  but  ill  com- 
pensated by  one  or  two  Sioux  scalps  secured 
by  the  Mandans  in  the  hurry  of  flight.  Even 
under  such  untoward  circumstances,  the  buf- 
falo dance  did  not  lose  its  reputation,  for 
within  two  days  a  large  herd  of  bisons 
passed  near  the  village,  and  afforded  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  meat. 
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(1.)   BISON  HUNTING.    (See  page  121(3.) 
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We  now  come  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  these  remarkable  tril)es,  and  will  begin 
with  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the 
vnuths  have  to  pass  before  they  ran  be  ac- 
knowledged as  men.  Among  the  Mandans, 
this  ordeal,  for  length  and  for  severity, 
throws  into  the  shade  all  the  various  ordeals 
of  which  we  have  read.  Even  the  terrible 
gloves  of  the  Mnndurucii  are  mild  when 
compared  with  the  horrors  of  the  Mandan 
initiation. 

Until  late  years  this  ceremony  was  quite 
unknown.  Every  one  who  knew  the  people 
was  aware  that  the  Mandan  youths  had  to 
pass  through  some  terrible  scenes  of  torture 
before  they  could  take  their  place,  among  the 
warriors,  but  the  details  of  the  whole  cere- 
mony were  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  were 
never  betrayed  until  Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  char- 
acter of  medicine  man  (which  he  had  gained 
by  his  skill  in  painting),  was  permitted  to  be 
present.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  he  did  so, 
for  the  Mandan  tribe  has  utterly  perished, 
and  thus  the  records  of  a  most  extraordinary 
superstition  would  have  vanished.  The  cer- 
emony is  a  very  long  and  complicated  one, 
and  the  following  is  a  condensed  account 
of  it. 

The  ceremony  has  a  religious  aspect,  and 
IS,  in  fact,  performed  for  the  sake  of  propiti- 
ating the  Great  Spirit  in  favor  of  the  young 
men  who  undergo  it,  so  that  he  may  make 
them  valiant  warriors  and  successful  bnnt,era= 
It  has  also  another  important  object.    Be- 
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JTifr  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
chief  and  medicine  man,  it  enables  the 
leader  of  the  tribe  to  watch  the  behavior  of 
the  young  men  who  pass  through  the  ordeal, 
and  to  decide  upon  their  ability  to  sustain 
the  various  privations  of  Indian  warfare. 

The  reader  must  first  be  IM  that  among 
the  Mandans  there  survived  the  legend  of  a 
flood  which  covered  the  earth,  and  from 
which  only  one  man  escaped  in  a  large  ca- 
noe. In  the  centre  of  the  village  there  is  a 
large  open  space,  in  which  is  a  conventional 
representation  of  the  "  big  canoe,"  in  which 
the  First  or  Only  Man  escaped.  It  is  not 
the  least  like  a.  canoe,  and  in  fact  is  nothing 
more  than  a  sort  of  tub  standing  on  one 
end.  It  is  bound  with  wooden  hoops,  and 
is  religiously  preserved  from  injury,  not  the 
least  scratch  being  allowed  to  defile  its 
smooth  surface. 

The  ceremony  only  fakes  place  once  in 
the  year,  the  time  being  designated  by  the 
full  expansion  of  the  willow  leaves  under 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Mandans  pos- 
sess the  legend  of  the  bird  flying  to  the  big 
canoe  with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth,  only  with 
them  the  leaf  is  that  of  the  willow,  and  not 
of  the  olive.  The  bird  itself  is  held  sacred, 
and,  as  it  may  not  be  injured,  it  may  often 
be  seen  feeding  on  the  tops  of  the  IJandan 
huts. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day.  a  figure  is  seen  on  a  distant  bluff,  nv.- 
prbaching  with  slow  and  stately  steps.    Aa 
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soon  as  he  is  seen,  the  whole  village  be- 
comes a  scene  of  confusion,  as  if  the  enemy 
were  attacking  it.  The  dogs  are  caught 
and  muzzled,  the  horses  that  ate  feeding 
on  the  surroundmg  pastures  are  driven  into 
the  village,  the  warriors  paint  their  faces  for 
battle,  seize  their  spears,  string  their  bows 
and  prepare  tlieir  arrows. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  First 
Man,  or  Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Mandan  tongue,  stalks  into  the 
central  space,  where  the  chief  and  principal 
warriors  receive  him  and  shake  hands.  He 
18  a  strange  object  to  the  eye.  His  nearly 
naked  body  is  painted  white,  a  white  wolf- 
skin mantle  is  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 


bis  head  is  decorated  with  plumes  of  ravens' 
feathers,  and  in  his  left  hand  he  bears  his 
mystery  pipe,  which  he  treats  with  the 
greatest  veneration. 

After  greeting  the  chief,  he  proceeds  to 
the  great  medicine  lodge,  which  is  kept 
closed  during  the  year,  and  has  it  swept  and 
the  floor  strewn  with  fresh  green  boughs 
and  aromatic  herbs.  Several  skulls  of  men 
and  bisons  are  laid  on  the  floor,  a  number 
of  new  ropes  are  thrown  over  the  beams,  a 
quantity  of  strong  wooden  skewers  are 
placed  under  them,  and  in  the  centre  is 
built  a  slight  platform,  on  the  lop  of  which 
18  laid  the  chief  medicine  or  mystery  of 
the  tribe.  This  is  so  sacred  that  no  one 
18  allowed  to  approach  it  except  the  con- 
ductor of  the  ceremony,  and  none  but  he 
ever  knows  what  it  is. 

He  next  goes  to  every  hut  in  succession, 
stands  before  the  gate,  and  weeps  loudly. 
When  the  owner  comes  out,  the  First  Man 
narrates  the  r>ircumstances  of  the  flood  and 
of  his  own  escape,  and  demands  an  axe  or  a 
knife  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Ev- 
ery hut  furnishes  an  edged  tool  of  some 
kind;  and  when  the  tale  is  completed,  they 
axe  carried  into  the  medicine  lodge.  There 
they  rest  until  the  last  day  of  the  ceremonies 
when  they  are  thrown  into  a  deep  pool  in 
the  river.  No  one  is  allowed  to  touch  them, 
and  there  they  lie  until  at  some  futi.re  day 
they  will  be  discovered,  to  the  great  bewil- 
derment of  antiquarians. 

From  the  moment  that  the  First  Man  en- 
ters the  village  a  dead  silence  reigns,  a  cir- 
cumstance quite  in  opposition  to  the  usual 
noisy  habits  of  a  native  village.  Where  he 
sleeps  no  one  knows,  but  at  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning  ho  again  enters  the  village, 
as  he  had  done  before,  and  walks  to  the 
medicine  lodge,  whither  he  is  followed  by 
the  candidates  for  initiation  walking  in  In- 
dian tile,  and  each  painted  fantastically,  and 
carrying  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  shield,  and 
"  medicine  bag."  Of  this  article  we  shall 
learn  more  in  a  future  page.  In  silence  they 
seat  themselves  round  the  lodge,  each  hav- 
ing his  weapons  hung  over  his  head. 
.  Here  they  have  to  sit  for  four  days,  dur- 
ing wuidi  time  they  may  uot  communicate 


with  those  on  the  outside  of  the  hut,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.  When 
they  have  taken  their  places,  the  First  Man 
lights  his  pipe  from  the  fire  that  is  kept 
burning  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  and 
makes  an  oration  to  the  candidates,  exhort- 
ing them  to  be  courageous  and  endurinij 
and  praying  that  the  Great  Spirit  may  giv-J 
them  strength  to  pass  satisfactorily  through 
the  ordeal. 

He  then  calls  to  him  an  old  medicine 
man,  and  appoints  him  to  be  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  handing  him  the  mystery  pipe 
as  a  symbol  of  ottice.  Addressing  the  as- 
sembled  company,  he  takes  leave  of  the 
chiefs,  saying  that  ho  will  return  in  another 
year  to  re-open  the  lodge,  and  stalks  slowly 
out  of  the  village,  disappearing  over  the 
bluflTs  whence  he  came.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  then  takes  his  place  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  lodge,  and  relights  the  pipe,  utter- 
ing with  every  whiff  of  smoke  a  petition  to 
tlie  Great  Spirit  in  behalf  of  the  candidates. 
For  three  full  days  they  sit  silently  round 
the  lodge,  but  outside  it  a  strange  series  of 
ceremonies  takes  place. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  buflfalo  dance,  in 
which  the  eight  actors  wear  the  entire  skins 
of  bisons,  and  carry  on  their  backs  a  lar^o 
bundle  of  slight  twigs.    They  also  carry  a 
mystery  rattle  in  one  hand,  and  a  slender 
staflf  in   the  other.      They  arrange  them- 
selves in  four  pairs  round  the  Big  Canoe, 
each  pair  corresponding  with   one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.    Between 
each  group  dances  a  young  man,  two  of 
them  painted  black  and  covered  with  white 
stars,  so  as  to  represent  the  night,  and  the 
other  two  painted  red,  to  represent  the  day. 
Beside  the  Big  Canoe  sit  two  medicine 
men,  wearing  the  skins  of  grizzly  bears,  and 
threatening  to  devour  the  whole  village.  In 
order  to  appease  their  hunger,  the  women 
bring  continual  relays  of  meat  in  dishes, 
whicli  are  at  once  carried  off  to  the  prairie 
by  men  painted  entirely  black,  except  their 
heads,  which  are  white.     They  are  thus 
colored  in  imitation  of  the  bald-headed  eagle. 
As  they  run  to  the  prairie  they  are  pursued 
by  a  host  of  little  boys  paintedi  yellow,  with 
white  heads,  and  called  antelopes.    After  a 
severe  chase  they  catch  the  eagle-men,  seize 
the  food,  and  devour  it 

These  dances  occur  several  times  daily, 
the  performers  bein^  summoned  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  comes  out  of 
the  medicine  lodge,  followed  by  his  immedi- 
ate assistants,  and  proceeds  to  the  Big  Canoe, 
against  which  he  leans,  and  weeps  aloud  as  if 
in  dire  distress.  The  dance  takes  place  four 
times  on  the  first  day,  eight  times  on  the 
second,  twelve  times  on  the  third,  and  six- 
teen times  on  the  fourth;  the  sound  of  the 
old  man's  wailing  cry  being  the  signal  for 
the  dancers  to  issue  from  the  hut  in  which 
they  dress. 
During  each  performance,  the  old  medi- 
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dice,  the  old  medi- 


cine me.i  who  are  beating  their  drums  ad- 
dress the  bysUnders,  telling  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  is  pleased  wiSi  their  invoca- 
tions, and  that  he  has  given  them  peace; 
that  even  their  women  and  children  can 
hold  the  mouths  of  grizzly  bears;  and  that 
the  evil  spirit  who  is  challenged  by  these 
rites  has  not  dared  to  make  his  appearance. 
Thirty-two  times  during  the  four  days  this 
vaunt  is  made,  and  no  evil  spirit  appears- 
but  after  the  last  day  he  comes,  and  a  horri- 
ble-looking object  he  is. 

On  a  distant  bluff  the  evil  spirit  makes  his 
appearance,  rushing  toward  the  village  in  a 
wild  and  devious  course.  Presently  he  en- 
ters the  circle,  perfectly  naked,  with  his  body 
painted  black  and  covered  with  white  rings 
liie  mouth  decoratrd  with  white  indentations' 
like  greut  tceM>,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a 
long  magic  staff  tipped  with  a  red  ball.  As 
he  runs  along,  he  slides  this  ball  before  him 
on  the  ground,  and  suddenly  makes  a  rush 
at  the  groups  of  women  who  are  witnessing 
the  ceremony. 

They  fall  back  on  each  other  in  terror, 
and  shriek  for  aid,  which  is  given  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  As  soon  as  he 
hears  their  cries,  he  runs  from  the  Bi" 
Canoe,  where  he  has  been  weeping,  and 
holds  his  magic  pipe  in  front  of  the  intruder. 
The  demon  is  instantly  checked  by  its  won- 
drous influence,  and  he  stands  as  if  petrified 
each  hmb  remaining  in  the  attitude  which 
It  had  taken  when  the  pipe  was  held  before 
him. 

"  This  check  gave  the  females  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  out  of  reach,  and  when  they  were 
free  from  their  danger,  though  all  hearts 
beat  yet  with  the  intensest  excitement,  their 
alarm  was  cooled  down  into  the  most  exor- 
bitant laughter  and  shouts  of  applause  at  his 
sudden  defeat,  and  the  awkward  and  ridicu- 
lous posture  in  which  he  waa  stopped  and 
held.  The  old  man  was  braced  stiff  by  his 
side,  with  his  eyeballs  glaring  him  in  the 
face,  whilst  the  medicine  pipe  held  in  its 
mystic  chain  his  satanic  majesty,  annulling 
all  the  powers  of  his  magical  wand,  and  also 
depriving'  him  of  the  nower  of  locomotion. 

"  Surely,  no  two  human  beings  ever  pre- 
sented a  more  striking  group  than  these  two 
individuals  did  for  a  few  moments,  with  their 
eyeballs  set  in  direst  mutual  hatred  upon 
each  otlier;  both  strugghng  for  the  suprem- 
acy, relying  on  the  potency  of  their  medi- 
cine or  mystery;  the  one  held  in  check,  with 
lus  body  painted  black,  representing,  or 
rather  assuming  to  be,  0-kee-hee-de  (the 
i-vil  Spirit),  frowning  everlasting  vengeance 
on  the  other,  who  sternly  gazed  him  back 
with  a  look  of  exultation  and  contempt,  as  he 
Jield  him  in  check  and  disiu-med  under  the 
charm  of  his  sacred  mystery-pipe." 

This  scone  is  repeatedly  enacted,  until  the 
powers  of  the  magic  pipe  are  proved  against 
tlie  assaults  of  the  evil  one.  and  ths  nf^nrilo 
iwve  gained  coufideace  in  ite  protection. 


The  women  then  begin  in  their  turn  to  as- 
sail their  persecutor  with  jeers  and  laughter 
until  at  last  one  of  them  snatches  up  aliand- 
ful  of  mud  and  dashes  it  in  his  face.  He  is 
at  once  vanquished  by  this  attack,  and  begins 
to  weep  piteously.  Emboldened  by  this  con- 
fession of  weakness,  another  woman  snatches 
away  his  magic  staff,  and  breaks  it  across  her 
knee.  The  fragments  are  seized  by  the  sur- 
rounding women,  who  break  them  to  pieces 
and  fling  them  at  the  head  of  the  demon. 
Being  now  deprived  of  all  his  power,  he  runs 
off  across  the  prairie,  followed  lor  half  a  mile 
or  so  by  the  women,  who  pelt  him  with 
sticks,  stones,  and  mud,  until  at  laat  he  ef- 
fects his  escape,  and  the  village  is  rid  of  the 
evil  spirit  for  another  year. 

Now  the  remainder  of  the  initiation  may 
proceed.  '' 

The  little  scaffold  with  its  mystic  burden 
is  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  great 
medicine  lodge,  the  hide  ropes  are  passed 
through  apertures  in  the  roof  to  men  who 
stand  outside,  and  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  his  assistants,  together  with  the 
chiefs  and  braves  of  the  tribe,  re-enter  the 
lodge,  and  take  up  their  positions. 

The  first  candidate  is  now  called,  and, 
wasted  by  four  days  of  abstinence  from  food, 
drink,  or  sleep,  places  himself  in  front  of  two 
of  the  operators.  One  of  these,  who  is  armed 
with  a  double  edged  knife,  purposely  blunted 
and  notched,  pinches  up  an  inch  or  so  of 
flesh  of  the  shoulder  or  breast,  and  pushes 
the  knife  through  it,  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  and  the  body  of  the  candidate.  The 
knife  is  then  withdrawn,  and  one  of  the 
wooden  skewers  forced  through  the  aper-^ 
ture.  This  operation  is  repeated  on  the  other 
shoulder  or  breast,  on  each  arm  just  below 
the  shoulder  and  below  the  elbow,  upon 
each  thigh,  and  upon  each  leg  just  below  the 
knee. 

While  this  operation  is  being  performed 
the  candidates  do  not  allow  the  slightest 
symptom  of  pain  to  escape  them,  and  they 
evon  invite  the  spectators  to  watch  their 
countenances,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  thev 
betray  no  signs  of  suffering.  They  may  well 
do  so,  for  upon  the  verdict  of  these  chiefs 
depends  the  consideration  in  which  they 
will  be  held  in  after  life,  and  no  man  has  a 
chance  of  being  appointed  the  leader  of  a 
war  party  if  he  has  been  seen  to  flinch  dur- 
ing the  ordeal. 

As  soon  as  these  preparations  are  com- 
pleted, two  of  the  hide  ropes  are  lowered 
from  the  roof,  and  hitched  round  the  skewers 
on  the  breast  or  shoulders.  To  the  others 
are  hung  the  weapons  of  the  candidate, 
while  to  those  of  the  lower  arm  and  leg  are 
suspended  the  skulls  of  bisons.  A  signal  is 
then  given,  and  the  poor  wretch  is  hauled 
up  into  the  air,  when  he  swings  suspended 
only  by  the  two  skewers,  and  sustaining  not 
•"•nly  his  own  weight  but  that  of  the  heavy 
akullo,  his  feet  being  some  six  or  eight  feet 
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from  the  ground.  In  this  terrible  position 
he  has  to  remain  until  nature  finally  gives 
way,  and  he  faints.  The  artist  has  repre- 
sented this  stage  of  the  fearful  ordeai  on  the 
lollowing  page. 

_  "Surrounded,"  writes  Mr.  Catlin,  "by 
imps  and  demons,  as  they  appear,  a  dozen 
or  more,  who  seem  to  be  concocting  and  de- 
vising means  for  his  exquisite  agony,  gather 
around  him,  when  one  of  the  number  ad- 
vances toward  him  in  a  sneering  manner, 
and  commences  turning  him  round  with  a 
pole  which  lie  brings  in  his  hand  for  that 
purijose.  This  is  done  in  a  gentle  manner 
at  first,  hut  gradually  increased,  until  the 
poor  fellow,  wiiose  proud  spirit  can  control 
Its  agonv  no  longer,  bursts  out  in  the  most 
lamentable  and  heart-rending  cries  that  the 
human  voice  is  capable  of  producing,  cryint' 
forth  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  support 
and  protect  him  in  this  dreadful  trial,  and 
continually  repeating  his  confidence  in  his 
protection. 

"  J^n  this  condition  he  is  continued  to  be 
turned  faster  and  faster,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  escape  for  him,  nor  the  chance  for  the 
slightest  relief,  until,  by  fainting,  his  voice 
talters,  and  his  strugghngs  cease,  and  he 
hangs  a  still  and  apparently  lifeless  corpse. 
When  he  is  by  turning  gradually  brought 
to  this  condition,  which  is  generally  done 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  there  is  a  close 
scrutiny  passed  upon  him  among  his  tor- 
mentors, who  are  checking  and  holding  each 
other  ba«k  as  long  as  the  least  strug^lin"  or 
tremor  can  be  discovered;  lest  he  should  be 
removed  before  he  is,  as  they  terra  it,  en- 
tirely dead." 

When  they  arc  satisfied,  a  signal  is  given 
to  the  rope-holders,  and  the  senseless' man 
IS  lowered  to  the  ground,  the  skewers  which 
passed  through  his  breast  are  removed,  and 
the  ropes  attached  to  another  candidate. 
Just  as  he  falls,  he  is  allowed  to  lie,  no  one 
daring  to  touch  him,  for  he  has  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
to  help  him  would  be  a  sacrilege. 

When  he  recovers  a  little  streno-th,  he 
crawls  to  another  part  of  the  lodge,  where 
sits  a  medicine  man  with  a  bison  skull  be- 
fore him,  and  an  axe  in  his  hnnd.  IIoldin<^ 
up  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand  as  a  sac'^ 
nfice  to  the  Great  Spirit,  the  initiate  lays  it 
upon  the  skull,  when  it  is  severed  by  a  blow 
from  the  axe.  Sometimes  the  fore-finder  of 
the  same  hand  is  also  oifered,  so  that  there 
are  only  left  the  thumb  and  the  two  middle 
fingers,  which  are  all  that  are  needed  to  hold 
the  bow. 

It  is  a  point  of  honor  with  the  initiates  to 
recover  as  quickly  as  possible  from  their 
swoon,  and  the  chief  warriors  .all  watch  them 
narrowly  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  rapidity 
of  recovery  is  a  proof  that  the  individual  is 
strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  hard- 
ships which  every  war  party  is  nearly  cer- 
ium to  undergo  before  their  return.     ' 


The  final  scene  of  the  initiation  is  called 
the  Last  Race,  and  is,  if  possible,  even  a 
more  dreadful  trial  than  any  which  the 
candidates  have  yet  undergone.  An  illus- 
tration of  it  is  also  given  the  reader  on  the 
next  page. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  althoufrh 
the  skewers  by  which  the  young  men  we're 
suspended  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
lowered  to  the  ground,  there  yet  remain 
eight  more,  two  in  each  arm,  and  two  in 
each  leg.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a 
heavy  weight,  such  as  the  bison  skull,  and 
none  of  them  may  be  drawn  out.  They 
must  absolutely  be  •  torn  out  through  the 
flesh  by  main  force,  and  that  this  object  may 
be  accomplished  the  Last  Race  is  run. 
Hitherto"  the  ordeal  has  been  confined  to 
the  interior  of  the  medicine  lodge,  but  the 
Last  Race  is  run  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  spectators. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  leaves  the 
medicine  lodge,  goes  to  the  Big  Canoe,  leans 
his  head  against  it,  and  sets  up  his  wailino 
cry.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice  twenty 
young  men  issue  from  the  dressing  hut,  all 
of  the  same  height,  and  all  \vearing  beauti- 
ful war  dresses  of  eagle  quills.  Each  carries 
in  one  hand  a  wreath  of  willow  boughs,  and 
on  reaching  the  Big  Canoe  they  arranTe 
themselves  round  it  m  a  circle,  holding  tlie 
wreaths  as  connecting  links.  They  "tlien 
run  round  the  canoe,  from  left  to  ri^ht, 
screaming  and  yelping  at  the  top  of  tficir 
voices,  and  going  as  fast  as  their  legs  can 
carry  them. 

The  candidates  are  now  brought  out  of  the 
medicine  lodge,  each  trailing  the  heavy 
weights  attached  to  his  limbs,  and  are  placecl 
at  equal  intervals  outside  the  ring  of  run- 
ners. As  each  takes  his  place,  he  is  given 
into  the  charge  of  two  powerful  young  men, 
who  pass  round  each  of  his  wrists  a  broad 
leathern  strap,  which  they  grasp  firmly  with- 
out tying. 

As  soon  as  all  are  ready,  a  signal  is.  given, 
and  the  candidates  are  set  running  round 
the  Big  Canoe,  outside  the  inner  circle,' each 
man  being  dragged  along  by  his  supporters, 
until  the  skulls  and  other  weights  tear  out 
the  skewers  to  which  they  are  fastened. 
The  bystanders  yell  and  applaud  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices,  so  as  to  drown  the  groans  of 
the  sufferers,  should  the  force  of  nature  ex- 
tract a  sound  from  them,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  endure  this  last  trial.  It  often 
happens  that  the  flesh  is  so  tough  that  the 
skewers  cannot  be  dragged  out,  and  in  such 
cases  the  friends  of  the  sufferers  jump  on 
the  skulls  as  they  trail  along  the  ground  so 
as  to  add  their  weight  to  them. 

The  candidates  mostly  faint  before  they 
have  run  very  far,  but  they  are  still  dragged 
round  th.e  circle,  and  not  released  until  the 
last  weight  has  been  torn  away.  As  soon 
as    this   occurs,  the    two   men  who   have 
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holds,  and  run  away  as  fast  as  they  can,  leav- 
ing the  body  lying  on  the  ground.  No  one 
may  touch  the  poor  wretch;  and  there  he  lies, 
a  second  time  in  the  keeping  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  After  a  few  minutes  he  recovers  his 
senses,  rises,  and  staggers  through  the  crowd 
to  his  own  hut,  where  his  friends  meet  him, 
and  do  their  best  to  succor  him. 

Tlie  rule  is  absolute  that  the  man  may 
not  be  I'eleased  until  the  skewers  have  been 
fairly  torn  through  the  flesh.  Mr.  Catlin 
relates  two  remarkable  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  this  fact.  In  the  one  case  the  skewer 
had  been  unfortunately  passed  under  a 
sinew.  The  poor  lad  was  in  vain  dragged 
round  the  rin^,  and  in  vain  did  his  friends 
throw  themselves  on  the  elk  skull  that  was 
hung  to  him.  At  last  the  spectators  set  up 
a  cry  of  distress,  and  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  stopped  the  runner.*,  leaving 
the  senseless  body  lying  on  the  grountf. 
Presently  the  lad  recovered  himself,  looked 
at  the  cause  of  his  torment,  and  with  a 
pleasant  smile  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  the  prairie,  where  he  remained  for 
three  days  longer  without  food  or  drink, 
until  suppuration  took  place,  and  enabled 
him  to  release  himself  from  his  encum- 
brance. He  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  his  home,  andj  in  spite  of  his  suf- 
ferings, recovered  in  a  tew  days. 

In  the  other  case,  two  of  the  weights  at- 
tached to  the  arms  could  not  be  removed. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  crawled  to  the  pre- 
cipitous bank  of  the  river,  and  drove  a  stake 
into  the  ground.  To  this  stake  he  fastened 
the  weights  by  two  ropes,  and  let  himself 
down  half-way  to  the  water.  In  this  terri- 
ble position  he  hung  for  more  than  two 
days,  until  the  too  stubborn  flesh  at  last 
gave  way,  and  let  Lim  fall  into  the  water. 
He  swam  to  the  side,  made  his  way  up  the 
steep  bank,  and  recovered. 

Such  instances  as  these,  terrible  as  they 
are  at  the  time,  are  never  regretted  by 
those  to  whom  they  occur,  as  they  ofler 
means  of  proving  their  valor  and  endur- 
ance, and  any  one  who  has  overcome  them 
is  held  in  much  consideration  by  the  rest  of 
the  tribe. 

Dreadful  as  is  the  whole  scene  of  suffer- 
ing, and  sufficient  to  kill  an  ordinary  white 
man,  several  of  the  warriors  have  under- 
gone it  more  than  once,  and  Mr.  Catlin  saw 
by  the  scars  left  on  the  body  and  limbs  that 
some  of  the  chief  Mandan  braves  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  torture  no  less  than  five  times. 
Some  part  of  the  estimation  in  which  such 
men  are  held  is  owing  to  the  belief  of  the  Man- 
dans  that  the  annual  supply  of  bisons  depends 
on  the  proper  fulfilling  of  these  ceremonies, 
and  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  gratified  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  times  that  the  rites 
are  performed.  Thus  those  who  have  un- 
dergone them  repeatedly  are  benefact  rs  to 
the  tribe  in  general,  and  as  such  receive 
their  gratitude. 


A  somewhat  slpiilur  system  prevails 
among  the  Dacotah  or  Sioux  Indians,  as 
they  are  generally  called.  This,  however, 
is  a  voluntary  proceeding  very  rarely  seen, 
and  one  which  is  intended  simply  to  raise 
the  candidate  to  the  rank  of  medicine  man. 
A  tall  and  slender  pole  is  set  firmly  in  tJie 
ground,  and  to  the  top  of  it  is  fastened  one 
end  of  a  rope,  the  other  being  made  into  a 
loop.  The  candidate  for  mystic  honors 
takes  his  place  at  the  pole  before  dawn, 
painted  gaily,  and  holding  his  medicine  bag 
m  his  hand.  Just  before  the  sun  rises,  two 
skewers  are  passed  through  his  breast,  as  is 
done  by  the  Mandans,  and  the  loop  of  the 
rope  is  passed  over  them. 

The  man  now  stands  opposite  the  spot 
where  the  sun  will  rlae,  fixes  his  eyes  upon 
it,  and  leans  backward  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  on  the  rope,  his 
feet  serving  more  to  balance  than  sustain 
him.  As  the  sun  passes  over  the  heavens, 
he  moves  gradually  roundj  never  speaking 
nor  taking  his  eyes  from  it;  and  it  he  can 
endure  this  torture  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
without  fainting,  he  earns  the  rank  to  which 
he  aspires,  together  with  all  the  valuable 
presents  which  are  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
pole  by  his  admirers. 

There  is  great  risk  attending  this  practice. 
Should  the  man  faint  in  spite  of  the  shouts 
and  cheering  cries  of  his  friends,  and  the 
prayers  and  songs  of  the  medicine  men  who 
sit  around  the  pole,  chanting  and  beating 
their  magic  drums,  his  reputation  is  lost, 
and  he  will  ever  afterward  be  hold  up  to 
ridicule  as  one  who  had  the  presumption  to 
set  up  for  a  medicine  man,  and  had  no 
power  to  sustain  the  character. 

The  Mandans  have  a  curious  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  rank  of  medicine  man,  resem- 
bling in  many  points  the  rain  making  cere- 
monies of  Africa.  As  they  depend  much 
for  their  subsistence  on  the  maize  which 
they  grow,  a  drought  is  always  a  great 
calamity,  and  must  be  averted  if  possible. 
When  such  an  event  occurs,  the  women, 
whose  business  it  is  to  till  the  ground,  come 
to  the  chiefs  and  doctors,  and  beg  them  to 
make  rain,  lest  the  corn  should  die.  A  coun- 
cil is  then  held,  and  the  medicine  men  as- 
semble in  the  council-house,  and  go  through 
their  preliminary  ceremonies.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  house  except  the  medi- 
cine men  and  those  candidates  who  aspire 
to  that  rank. 

There  are  generally  ten  or  fifteen  young 
men  who  prize  that  rank  so  highly  that  they 
are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  failure,  and  to 
lose  all  reputation  in  their  tribe  if  they  fail 
in  drawing  down  the  rain  from  the  sky. 
They  are  called  one  by  one  out  of  the  lodge, 
and  take  their  position  On  the  roof,  when 
they  go  through  the  ceremonies  which  thf>y 
think  will  produce  the  desired  rain.  They 
btaiul  there  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  if 
no  rain  falls,  they  go  to  their  houses  dis- 
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graced,  and  debarred  from  all  hope  of  beinj? 
admitted  into  the  Council  of  the  tribe 
Should,  however,  the  rain  descend,  the 
reputatiou  of  the  rain  maker  is  assured, 
and  he  is  at  once  admitted  into  the  council 
among  the  chiefs  and  greatest  braves, 

Mr.  Catlin  relates  a  curious  account  of 
rain  making  of  which  he  was  a  witness. 
There  had  been  a  drought  for  some  time  in 
the  land,  and  the  rain  makers  had  been  at 
work  for  three  days.  On  the  first  day  a 
man  named  Wah-kee,  or  the  Shield,  essayed 
his  fortune,  and  failed.  The  same  fate  befell 
Om-pah,  or  the  Elk,  in  spite  of  his  head- 
dress made  of  the  skin  of  the  raven,  the 
bird  that  soars  amid  the  storm.  Wa-rah-pa 
or  the  Beaver,  also  tried  and  failed;  and  on 
the  fourth  day  Wak-a-dah-ha-hee,  the  White 
Buffalo  Hair,  took  his  stand  on  the  lod<Te 
Ho  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  the  red 
lightnings  with  which  he  had  painted  his 
shield,  and  the  single  arrow  which  he  car- 
ried m  his  hand. 

He  made  an  oration  to  the  people,  saving 
that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  good  of  the  tribe,  and  either  to  brino- 
rain  or  live  with  the  dogs  and  old  women  all 
^^}.:  .,^  explained  that  one  candidate 
had  tailed  because  the  shield  warded  off  the 
rain  clouds;  that  the  second  failed  because 
the  raven  was  a  bird  that  soared  above  the 
storm,  and  so  did  not  care  whether  it  rained 
or  not;  and  the  third  failed  because  the 
beaver  was  always  wet,  and  did  not  require 
ram.  But  as  for  himself,  the  red  lightnings 
on  his  shield  should  bring  the  black  thun- 
der-ojoud,  and  his  arrow  should  pierce  the 
cloud  and  pour  the  water  on  the  fields. 

Now  it  happened  that  just  at  that  time  a 
steamboat  the  first  that  had  ever  been  up 
the  Missouri  fired  a  salute  from  a  twelve- 
pounder  gun,  as  she  came  in  sight  of  the 
Mandan  village.  The  sound  of  the  gun  was 
naturally  taken  for  thunder,  and  the  village 
was  filled  with  joy.  Valuable  gifts  were  pre- 
sented on  all  sides  to  the  successftil  can- 
didate, mothers  Wf  re  bringing  their  daugh- 
ters to  offer  them  as  his  wives,  and  the 
medicine  men  were  issuing  from  their  lod<Te 
m  order  to  admit  him  formally  amon"  them- 
selves. .  " 

Suddenly,  from  his  elevated  post,  Wak-a- 
dah-ha-hee  saw  the  steamboat  ploughing 
her  way  up  the  river,  and  emitting  the 
thunder  from  her  sides.  He  turned  to  the 
cliiefs  and  the  assembled  multitude,  and 
told  them  that,  though  the  sounds  were 
not  those  of  thunder,  his  medicine  was 
strong,  and  had  brought  a  thunder-boat  to 
the  village.  The  whole  population  thronged 
to  the  bank  in  silent  wonder,  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  time  even  the  rain  maker 
was  forgotten.  The  passengers  landed 
among  the  Mandans,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  all  was  turmoil  and  confusion.    Just 

"vi"  i"", 7  '""-'  "■  ""^'^  ^uiiaiy  nair  spied 

a  black  cloud  creeping  up  from  the  horizon, 


unnoticed  by  the  excited  crowd.  In  a  mo. 
ment  he  was  on  the  roof  of  the  council- 
house  again,  his  bow  strung  and  the  arrow 
brandished  in  his  hand.  He  renewed  h^ 
boastings  and  adiurations,  and  as  the  cloud 
came  over  the  village,  he  bent  his  bow  and 
shot  his  arrow  mto  the  sky.  Down  came 
the  ram  m  torrents,  drenching  the  fortunate 
rain  maker  as  he  stood  on  the  roof,  at  11 
brandishing  his  thunder  shield  and  vaunting 
Its  power.  o 

The  storm  continued  during  the  njo'ht 
but  unfortunately  a  flash  of  lightning  "en' 
tered  a  lodge,  and  killed  a  young  girl.  Con- 
sternation  reigned  throughout  the  villaee 
and  no  one  was  more  frightened  thanflie 
newly-made  medicine  man,  who  feared  that 
the  Council  would  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  girl's  fate,  and  condemn  him  to  a  cruel 
aeath.  Moreover,  he  really  considered  that 
he  was  in  some  way  responsible,  as  he  had 
left  the  top  of  the  council-house  before  he 
had  brought  rain. 

So,  earlv  in  the    morning,  he  sent  his 
triends  to  bring  him  his  three  horses,  and 
as  the  sun  rose,  he  again  mounted  the  lodee 
and  addressed  the  people.    His    medicine 
was  too  strong,  he  said.    "  I  am  young,  and 
I  was  too  fast.    I  knew  not  where  to  stop 
The  wigwam  of  Mah-sish  is  laid  low,  and 
many  are  the  eyes  that  weep  for  Ko-ka  fthe 
Antelope).     Wak-a-dah-ha-hee  gives  three 
horses  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  that 
weep  for    Ko-ka.    His  medicine  is  great 
His  arrow  pierced  the  black  cloud,  and  the 
Jightning  came,  and  the  thunder  boat  also. 
Who  says  that  the  medicine  of  Wak-a-dah-ha- 
hee  IS  not  strong?  "    This  ingenious  address 
was  received  with  shouts  of  applause,  and 
trom  that  time  to  his  death  Wak-a-dah-ha- 
hee  was  known  by  the  honorable  title  of  the 
Big  Double  Medicine." 
We  will  now  glance  at  the  medicine  bag, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  among  all 
the  tribes  of  North  America. 

When  a  boy  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old  he  is  sent  into  the  woods  to  find  his 
medicine.  He  makes  a  couch  of  boughs,  and 
then  lies  without  food  or  drink  for  several 
days,  the  power  of  his  medicine  being  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  his  fast.  So 
severe  is  this  discipline  that  instances  have 
been  known  when  the  lad  has  died  from  the 
long  abstinence  to  which  he  subjected  him- 
self. When  he  has  endured  to  the  utmost, 
he  yields  himself  to  sleep,  and  the  first  beast 
bird,  or  reptile  cf  which  he  dreams  becomes 
his  "  medicine." 

He  then  returns  home,  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  recovered  a  little  strength,  he  goes  out 
m  search  of  his  medicine,  and,  having  killed 
it,  preserves  the  skin  in  any  shape  wliich  his 
fancy  may  dictate.  It  is  mostly  sewed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  bag,  and  contains  one  or  two 
other  charms.    The  reader  will  hoc.  that  the 


ahti  of  the  medicine  bag  is  exceedingly  vari- 
able, according  to  the  size  of  the  creature 
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from  whose  ekin  it  is  formed.  Sometimes  it 
is  three  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  often  it 
is  80  small  that  it  can  be  concealed  under 
the  garments  of  the  owner. 

From  the  medicine  bag  the  Indian  never 
parts.    He  considers  its  presence  absolutely 
indispensable  to  ensure  success  in  any  un- 
dertaking, and  even  carries  it  into  battle, 
where  he  trusts  to  it  for  protection.    Should 
he  lose  it  in  battle,  he  is  utterly  disgraced, 
ftnd  there  is  only  one  way  of  restoring  him- 
self to  reputation.     An  Indian  can  only 
"  make  his  medicine  "  once,  so  that  he  may 
not  restore  it  by  another  probation  of  fast- 
ing and  dreaming.    But  if  he  can  slay  an 
enemy  in  open  battle,  and  take  his  medicine 
bag,  his  status  in  the  tribe  is  restored,  and 
he  thenceforth  assumes  the  medicine  of  the 
slain  man  in  exchange  for  his  own.    If  a 
man  who  has  not  lost  his  own  medicine 
succeeds  in  capturing  one  from  an  enemy 
in  fair  battle,  he  is  entitled  to  assume  a 
"  double-medicine,"  and  never  loses  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  both  the  medicine 
bags  as  trophies  of  his  prowess.    Taking  a 
medicine  ba^  is  as  honorable  as  taking  a 
scalp,  and  the  successful  warrior  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  doubly  protected 
by  the  two  charms. 

Very  few  instances  have  been  known 
where  an  Indian  has  voluntarily  parted  with 
his  medicine  bag,  and  in  auch  cases  scarcely 
any  display  of  valor  will  reinstate  him  in 
the  opinion  of  his  tribe.  Sometimes  he  can 
be  induced  by  the  solicitation  of  white  men 
to  bury  it,  but  he  treats  the  grave  as  if  it 
were  that  of  a  revered  relation,  hovering 
about  it  as  much  as  possible,  lying  over  the 
sacred  spot,  and  talking  to  the  bag  as  if  it 
were  alive.  Sometimes  he  offers  sacrifices 
to  it;  and,  if  he  be  a  wealthy  man,  he  will 
offer  a  horse. 

Such  a  sacrifice  as  this  takes  rank  as  a  pub- 
lic ceremony.  A  long  procession  goes  to  the 
prairie,  the  lead  being  taken  by  the  owner  of 
the  medicine  bag,  driving  before  him  the 
horse,  which  must  always  be  the  best  he  pos- 
sesses. The  animal  is  curiouslv  painted  and 
branded,  and  is  held  by  a  long  lasso.  When 
the  procession  arrives  at  the  appointed  spot, 
thesacrificer  makes  a  long  prayer  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  then  slips  the  lasso  from 
the  animal,  which  from  that  time  takes  its 
place  among  the  wild  horses  of  the  prairie, 
and  if  at  any  time  caught  by  the  lasso,  is  at 
once  recognized  by  the  brand,  and  set  free 
again.  Such  a  sacrifice  as  this  is  appreciated 
very  iiighly  by  the  tribe,  and  gives  the  man 
the  privilege  of  recording  the  circumstance 
on  his  mantle  and  tent.  One  Mandan  chief 
sacrificed  in  this  way  no  less  than  seventeen 
horses. 

In  connection  with  the  medicine  bag  may 
be  mentioned  the  "  totem,"  or  mark  by  which 
each  family  is  known.  This  is  mostly  an 
aiihiuil,  such  as  a  wolt^  a  bear,  a  dog,  a  tor- 
wise,  &c.    If  a  chief  wishes  to  show  that  he 


and  his  party  have  passed  a  given  spot,  he 
strikes  with  his  axe  a  chip  off  a  tree  and 
draws  on  the  white  surface  his  totem.  Or 
if  he  sends  an  order  to  a  distance,  ho  draws 
liis  totem  on  a  piece  of  bark,  and  gives  It  to 
his  messenger  as  a  token. 

To  return  to  the  medicine  man.  He  is 
best  seen  to  advantage  when  exercising  his 
art  upon  a  sick  person.  He  wears  for  this 
purpose  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
dresses  which  the  mind  of  man  ever  con- 
ceived. No  two  medicine  men  wear  a  simi- 
lar costume,  but  in  all  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
t'al  that  every  article  shall  be  abnormal. 
Mr.  Catlin  saw  one  of  these  men  called  in  to 
practise  on  a  Blackfoot  Indian,  who  had 
been  shot  through  the  body  with  two  bullets. 
There  was  not  the  least  chance  of  his  re- 
covery, but  still  the  medicine  man  must  be 
summoned.  His  strange,  grotesque  appear- 
ance, and  the  wild  ceremony  over  tlie  sick 
man    are    vividly   represented    on    page 

A  ring  was  formed  round  the  dying  man, 
and  a  lane  was  preserved  through  them,  by 
which  the  mystery  man  wc  lid  make  his  ap- 
pearance.   In  a  few  minutes  a  general  hush- 
h-h  ran  through  the  assembly  as  the  tinkling 
and  rattlin"  of  his  ornaments  heralded  the 
approach  of  the  wise  man.    As  he  entered 
the  ring,  nothing  could  surpass  the  wild 
grotesqueness  of  his  costume.    By  way  of  a 
coat,  he  wore  the  skin  of  a  yellow  bear— an 
article  exceedingly  ra-e  in  North  America, 
and  therefore  in  itself  a  powerful  medicine. 
The  skin  of  the  head  was  formed  into  a 
mask,  which  entirely  hid  the  features  of  the 
enchanter.    The  skins   of  various  animals 
dangled  from  his  dress,  and  in  one  hand  he 
held  his  magic  wand,  and  in  the  other  the 
mystery  drum,  which  contained  the  arcana 
of  his  order. 
His  actions  were  worthy  of  his  appear- 
nce.    He  came  in  with  a  series  of  wild 
jumps  and  yells,  accompanied  with  the  rat- 
tling and  beating  of  his  magic  drum  as  he 
approached  the  dying  man.  Having  reached 
his  patient,  he  began  to  dance  round  him  to 
the  accompaniment  of  his  drum,  to  leap  over 
him,  to  roll  him  from  side  to  side,  and  in 
every  imaginable  way  to  render  his  last 
hours  unendurable.    In  fact,  the  man  mi(rht 
well  die,  if  only  to  be  rid  of  his   physician. 
In  a  short  time  he  did  die;  but  the  man,  not 
in  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  failure  of  his 
efforts,  danced  out  of  the  circle  as  he  had 
entered  it,  arid  went  off  to  his  lodge  to  take 
off  and  pack  up  his  official  dress. 

A  somewhat  similar  scene  was  witnessed 
by  Mr.  P.  Kane,  in  which  the  mode  of  ma- 
nipulation was  almost  identical,  though  the 
medicine  man,  instead  of  disguising  himself 
in  a  strange  dress,  went  just  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  story  is  narrated  in  Mr. 
Kane's  "  Wanderings  of  an  Artist."  bein™  .as 
tbllows: —  "  :  o  - 

"  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  strolled  into 
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the  village,  and  on  hearing  a  great  noise  in 
one  of  the  lodges,  I  eulered  it,  and  found  an 
old  woman  8up])orting  one  of  the  hand- 
somest Indian  girls  I  had  ever  seen.  She 
was  in  a  state  of  nudity.-  Cross-legged  and 
naked,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  sat  the 
medicine  man,  with  a  wooden  dish  of  water 
before  him;  twelve  or  fifteen  other  men 
were  sitting  round  the  lodge.  The  object  in 
view  was  to  cure  the  girl  of  a  disease  attect- 
ing  her  side.  As  soon  as  my  presence  was 
noticed,  a  space  was  cleared  for  me  to  sit 
down. 

"The  officiating  medicine  man  appeared 
in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  from  the 
exertions  he  had  used,  and  soon  took  his 
seat  among  the  rest,  as  if  quite  exhausted;  a 
younger  medicine  man  then  took  his  place 
m  front  of  the  bowl,  and  close  beside  the 
patient.  Throwing  off  his  blanket,  he  com- 
menced singing  and  gesticulating  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  whilst  the  otliers  kept 
time  by  beating  with  little  sticks  on  hollow 
wooden  bowls  and  drums,  singing  contin- 
ually. After  exercising  himself  in  this  man- 
ner for  aliout  half  an  hour,  until  the  perspi- 
ration ran  down  his  body,  he  darted  suddenly 
upon  the  young  woman,  catching  hold  of  her 
side  with  his  teeth,  and  shaking  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  the  patient  seemed  to 
suffer  "reat  agony.  He  then  relinquished 
his  hold,  and  cried  out  he  had  got  it,  at  the 
same  time  holding  his  hands  to  his  mouth; 
after  which  he  plunged  them  in  the  water, 
and  pretended  to  hold  down  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  disease  which  he  had  extracted, 
Jest  it  might  spring  out  and  return  to  its  vic- 
tim. 

"At  length,  having  obtained  the  mastery 
over  it,  he  turned  round  to  me  in  an  exult- 
ing manner,  and  held  something  up  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  cartilage; 
whereupon  one  of  the  Indians  sharpened  his 
knife,  and  divided  it  in  two,  leaving  one  in 
each  hand.  One  of  the  pieces  he  threw  into 
the  water  and  the  other  into  the  fire,  accom- 
panying the  action  with  a  diabolical  noise, 
which  none  but  a  medicine  man  can  make. 
After  which  he  got  up  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself,  although  ,the  poor  patient 
seemed  to  me  anything  but  relieved  by  the 
violent  treatment  she  had  undergone." 

Mr.  Mulhausen  relates  an  amusing  anec- 
dote of  a  native  doctor's  practice  upon  him- 
self. He  had  suffered  so  much  in  a  long 
march  that  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  ask 
for  a  d.iy's  rest.  One  of  his  companions,  a 
medicine  man,  immediately  tried  the  eft'ect 
of  his  art.  First  he  kneaded  the  body,  and 
especially  the  stomach,  of  the  prostrated 
traveller  with  all  his  force.  This  was  to 
drive  out  the  evil  spirit;  and,  in  order  to  ef- 
fectually exorcise  him,  he  procured  his 
drum,  and  seated  himself  on  the  ground. 

Placing  tlie  drum  close  to  the  ear  of  his 
patieat,  «e  kept  up  a  cuutiuuul  rub-w-dab  for 


two  whole  hours,  singing  the  magic  chant 
the  while,  until,  in  spite  of  his  wounded  feet, 
Mr.  Mulhausen  crawled  out  of  the  tent 
in  sheer  despair.  The  triumi)hant  doctor 
wiped  his  streaming  brows,  and,  declaring 
that  no  evil  spirit  could  withstand  such  a 
medicine  as  that,  gave  the  signal  for  resum- 
ing the  march. 

Among  the  Ojibbeways  there  is  a  remnrk- 
able  ceremony  by  which  an  infant  is  received 
into  the  order  of  the  Midcs,  a  society  in 
some  degree  resembling  the  Freemasons, 
the  members  of  which  consider  themselves 
as  related  to  each  other,  and  addressing  each 
other  by  the  names  of  uncle,  aunt,  brother, 
sister,  cousin,  &c." 

A  temple,  forty  feet  in  length,  was  con- 
structed for  the  express  purpose,  and  built 
of  boughs,  like  the  bowers  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  It  was  built  east  and  west, 
and  had  the  entrance  door  at  the  eastern 
end,  and  the  exit  door  at  the  western.  In 
the  middle  sit  the  great  Mides,  each  with  his 
mystery  bag,  and  opposite  them  sits  tlie 
father  of  the  child,  dressed  in  liis  full  para- 
phernalia of  feathers,  furs,  and  scalp-locks, 
and  holding  in  his  arms  the  child,  lying  tied 
on  its  board  after  the  manner  of"  Indian 
babies.  On  either  side  of  him  are  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  reception,  and  eastward  of  the 
chief  Midds  lies  a  large  rough  stone,  whlcii 
prevents  the  evil  spirit. 

The  ceremony  begins  with  an  address  of 
the  principal  Mide,  and  tlien  the  chiefs  rise, 
and  after  walking  in  procession,  each  of 
them  runs  at  one  of  the  guests,  presenting 
his  medicine  bag  at  him,  and  yelling  in 
quickening  accents,  "Hoi  hoi  nohohohol 
01  O!  O!  O!  O!"  As  he  presents  the  bag, 
the  breath  proceeding  from  it  is  supposed  to 
overcome  the  person  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
sented, who  falls  down  and  lies  there  mo- 
tionless. Having  struck  one  person  down, 
the  Midd  runs  round  the  temple,  to  allow 
the  medicine  bag  to  recover  its  strength, 
and  then  presents  it  to  another  victim.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  all  the  inmates  of 
the  hut,  with  the  exception  of  the  officiating 
Mides,  are  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
where  they  lie  until  a  touch  from  the  same 
bag  restores  them  to  life  and  activity.  This 
ceremony  is  repeated  several  times  during 
the  day,  and  is  intended  to  show  the  virtue 
of  the  medicine  bag. 

The  father  then  presents  his  child  to  the 
Midds,  after  which  there  is  another  speech 
from  the  chief  Midd,  and  then  follows  a  curi- 
ous dance,  consisting  of  two  leaps  to  the 
right  and  two  to  the  left  alternately.  After 
this,  ever}'  one  produces  his  medicine  bag, 
and  tries  to  blow  down  everybodjf  else, 
And,  as  the  bags  arc  covered  with  tinkling 
bells,  bits  of  metal,  and  shells,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Midds  are  beating  their  drunis  and 
shaking  their  rattles  witn  all  their  migh*;,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  noise  is  deafen- 
iug. 
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(1.)  THK   INDIAN    BALL  PLAY.    (Soe  page  1324.) 


(8.)  THE  MEDICINE  MAN  AT  WORK.    (See  page  JSW.) 
(1811) 


THE  CALUMET. 


mn?v     iTS"**'^  "?"  **""  P«^  °f  the  cere- 
mony.   In  the  next  act,  a  pile  of  boughs 
covered  with  a  cloth  Jay  In  front  of  tWvU 
stone  and  the  chief  Midi  summoned  all  the 
imtmted.    They  formed  a  procession  of  men 
women,  and  children,  andVnIked  round  the' 
lodge,  each  stooping  over  the  cloth  as  he 
pa^Hed  and  looking  at  it    The  second  time 
they  stooped  closer,  and  the  third  time  hev 
were  seized  with  convulsive  movements  ns 
hey  approached  the  cloth,  and  S  ejected 
from  the  mouth  a  litUe  yellow  shell  upon  tho 
cloth,    liy  the  election  of  the  shell  (whS 
typKies  the  sinful  nature  of  man)  tho  convul 
810.1S  are  healed,  and,  after  goincr  once  morn 
round  the  lodge  each  performer^take"  one  of 
the  shells  and  places  it  in  the  medicine  ba^ 

1  ho  last  scene  was  a  general  feast  a^l 
gifts  of  amulets  and  ch'armf  presented  bV  the 
chiel  Mides  to  the  child.  ^ 

One  of  thfl  most  pleasing  traits  in  tho 
character  of  those  trifces  is  tile  strong  reE 
ous  foehiig  which  pervades  tho  general 
tjiuor  of  their  lives,  and  which  has^raisoj 
them  above  the  rank  of  more  savaged  IIow- 
ever  imperfect  may  be  their  ideas  on  til 
subiect,  they  are  not  idolaters,  and  give  a^l 
heirwonhtp,  cither  directly  or  indErv 
0  one  Great  Spirit,  whose  aid  and  protec-' 
lion  they  continually  invoke  P™'ec- 

fnSZ       °^*'  '""  ^"^"'■^  existence  and  a 

ce  irffn?''""^?"'^'""  ^«  their  char- 
acter in  this  life.  Whatever  their  super- 
stitions and  Ignorance,  tho  mysteries  envel 

pmg  their  belief,  there  is  running  dearlv 

I    ni"?^?  ''I?.'"  ^".'..'h««'^  g'-«''*t  doctdnes  2 
':cnte(  by  the  civil  zed  Christian  races. 

session  f':f^m%\^P"'''  "^'^J:  "*"="he  tho  pos- 
sess on  of  all  the  necessaries  and  pleasures 
oflile,  and  to  him  they  offer  their  m-^viiT-ina 
return  their  thanks  oil  almost  ever  J  oS'S 
For  example,  the  bisons,  on  whicrmaZ  of 
tlietiibosdunpiul  fni-ft.^.i  ..i„n.:"_    ", .  •y  °' 
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?^i"^«.V'^  P'Pf  ra^'eswlth  tho  occasion, 
the  most  valued  being  tho  sacred  calumet  or 
medicine  pioe,by  wl.rch  are  settled  the  great 
questions  of  war  and  peace. 

Among  Uie  Cree  Indians  the  calumet  is 
fh«  nffln^  "  '"""Who  is  solemnly  elected  to 
the  office,  and  who  has  to  pay  rather  dearly 
or  the  honor,  l^rom  fifteen  to  twenty  horses 
being  ho  usual  fee  which  each  pipe  beare? 
presents  to  his  predecessor  on  VeceK 
the  insijjnia  of  ofdce.  These,  however,  ari 
of  considerable  intrinsic  value.  Thev  in- 
clude a  bear  skin,  on  which  he  lays  the  pine- 
stem  when  uncovered,  a  beautifully  pafii  ed 
skin  tent,  in  which  ho  is  expected  to  reside 
a  medicine  rattle  of  singular  virtue,  a  fW 
bowl  and  other  articles 'lo  numerous  that 
two  horses  are  needed  to  carry  them 

During  his  term  of  office,  the  pipe  bearer 
18  as  sacred  as  the  calumet  itself.    lie  always 

sits  on    fhA    rirrlit      oi,l«   „P    i.u  _      i      -i  .       •' " 


tl.etnbes^en'endforrod:XthiraS 

b     t  to  the  red  men  and  asked  for  accord- 
mgv.    The  same  is  the  ca.se  with  the  maize 

ir&TH' '""?  '•':i'e'*^"«  ceremoniTare' 
hekl  both  at  the  planting  and  at  the  harvest 

Tobacco  is  placed  in  the  same  catejyorv 
k\l\ZT\n  ''  ''''  P/?"k*  '«  'oTsidlS^Yo' 

mSi.  'nP  J,^^°^?^  ""  '"»^°  ^«  "ghted,  one 
2o  ,nl.'  "  •  "Ju  u**'""  '^'«^^'^  silent  y  to 
^  anS^w?^  /*""  ''?\*""'  '^"•l  t«  the  sun, 
Kof  the  PrST"  .^'^'V'  y»°  tobacco  is  a 
fan  min  I  /vf"**  ^.'""t-  Indeed,  to  the  In- 
Sda im.tSfh"  ''  «°T"»"S  Pe'^uliarly 
mm?nf  f .  '^^ff ^°  ^^^'^e'  Probaky  on  ac- 
1  trith  V'  T^^'"?'  ^"'^  "*  the  same  time 
fe  use  to^'vf^S'!:"''  '^'^'^h  have  caused 
globe!  ^""^  ^  ^""^''y  P°'tioa  of  the 

enSwith  n?i°"'  <'<'''«'"'?n:r  h  be^un  and 

kmZ\\\ ^A^  P'P*'5 .^'"•^  "  declared,  volun- 

I  Kers  enlisted,  necotiationa  nnn,ino*^Li   „  " 

P^e  concluded,  by  its  means.  "TJie  "char 


sits  on  .he  right  side  of  the  lodge,  and  no 
one  may  pass  between  him  and  the  fire.  He 
IS  not  oven  allowed  to  cut  his  own  food,  but 
this  IS  done  by  his  wives,  and  the  food  placed 
in  the  official  bowl  which  has  just  been  men- 

ZTl'  l""  P'P°'  "^'th  its  innumerable 
wni  pers,  han<js  outside  the  lodge,  and  is 
finally  enclosed  in  a  large  bag,  em1,i'oidered 
with  the  most  brilliant  colors  which  native 
art  can  furnish.  "»"vo 

shown"*"  V^  uncovered,  great  ceremony  is 
Shown.  No  matter  how  severe  may  be  the 
weather, -sometimes  far  below  zero,- the 
bearer  begins  his  operations  by  removing  all 
Ins  garments  with  the  exception  of  his  cloth, 
and  then  pours  upon  a  burning  coal  some 
fragrant  gum  wfcich  fills  the^  place  with 
smoke.  He  then  carefully  removes  the  dif- 
ferent wrappers,  fills  the  bowl  with  tobacco 
and  blows  the  smoke  to  the  four  points  of  tho 

n?,'S^ffff '  • "  "'°  '^y^  ^°^  to  the  eirth,  at  each 
puff  uttering  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
assistance  in  war  against  all  enemies,  and 
for  bison  and  corn  from  all  quarters.  The 
pipe  IS  replaced  with  similar  ceremonies, 
^o  woman  is  allowed  to  see  it,  and  if  during 
the  begmmg  of  tho  ceremony  a  single  word 
is  s{)oken  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  bad 
omen,  and  all  the  ceremony  has  to  be  begun 

The  bowl  of  the  calumet  is  made  of  a  pe- 
culiar stone,  found,  I  believe,  only  in  one 
place   m  tlie  world,  namely, in   she  Great 
Pipe-stone  Quarry.    This  is  situated  in  the 
Coteau  des  Prairies,  about  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Falls  of  Rt.  Anthony  on 
the  southern  summit  of  the  dividin"-  ridee 
between  the  Minnesota  and  Missouri  rivers, 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  Sioux  territory. 
On  this    sacred  spot  the  Great   Spirit  is 
said  to  have  stood  in  the  ancient  times, 
and  to  have  called  together  all  the  Indian 
nations.    He  broke  from  the  rock  a  piece 
pt  stone,  moulded  it  in  his  hands  into  a 
huge  pipe  bowl,  and  smoked  it  toward  the 
i"ui  quarters  of  the  compass.    Then  he  told 
mem  that  the  ground  was  sacred,  and  that 
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no  weapon  of  war  should  be  raised  In  it,  for 
tbo  red  Htune  was  tiiuir  tltish.  and  belonged 
equally  to  them  all.  At  the  last  whitTof  the 
pipe  the  Great  Spirit  disappeared  in  tho 
oluud,  and  the  whole  ground  was  molted,  and 
became  |)oliHhed  as  at  the  present  time. 

In  consequence  of  this  legend,  the  Indiaiu 
have  tho  greatest  reverence  for  this  place. 
They  will  not  allow  any  white  man  to  touch 
the  stone,  or  even  to  approach  the  place,  if 
they  can  keep  him  away,  saying  tnat  the 
stone  is  their  tlesh,  and  that  if  a  white  man 
Uilces  tlio  red  mun'stleah,  "a  hole  will  bo 
nuide  in  their  flesh,  and  the  blood  will  never 
■top  running." 

Even  the  natives  themselves  never  take  a 

giece  without  asking  permission  of  the  Great 
l)irit,  depositing  tobacco  in  the  hole  whence 
they  dug  it,  and  promising  that  it  shall  bo 
made  into  a  pijje.  When  Mr.  Gatlin  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  this  sacred  spot,  one  of 
the  chief  obstacles  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  na- 
tive had  once  given  a  niece  of  tho  rod  stone 
to  a  white  man  in  order  to  be  made  into  a 

1)ipo,  and  ho  had  made  it  into  a  dish,  thero- 
>y  oifendinjj  tho  Great  Spirit,  and  "making 
ma  heart  of  the  Indians  sick." 

Mr.  Catlin's  opinion  is,  that  the  red  pipes, 
found  among  almost  every  tribe  of  Indians 
on  the  continent,  were  obtained  at  this  place. 
His  reasons  are  that  every  tribe  ho  visited 
alleged,  tliio  as  their  source;  and  further- 
more, the  stone  from  which  they  are  made 
is  different  from  any  mineral  yet  discovered 
in  America  or  Europe.  He  expresses  the 
conviction  substantiated  by  striking  proof 
that  the  various  tribes  had  for  centuries 
visited  this  quarry,  laying  aside  tho  war 
club  and  scalping  knife,  and  smoking  to- 
gether in  amity  upon  this  neutral  ground 
by  command,  as  they  thought,  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

This  stone  is  of  a  soft,  creamy  red  color, 
rather  variable  in  point  of  tint,  and  taking 
a  peculiar  polish.  It  has  been  analyzed,  and 
is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  steatite.  It  is  cut  into 
various  fanciful  shapes,  those  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  the  next  page  being  ordinary 
examples,  though  in  somo  cases  the  bowls 
are  adorned  with  figures  of  men  and  various 
animals.  Somo  of  these  pipe  heads  have 
two  bowls,  one  in  front  of  the  other. 

These  bowls  are  fitted  with  stems  worthy 
of  their  sacred  character.  They  are  gener- 
ally made  of  the  stalk  of  the  young  ash,  and 
are  often  adorned  in  the  most  elaborate  man- 
ner. They  are  mostly  flat,  and  sometimes 
are  twisted  spirally  and  perforated  with  open 
patterns  in  such  a  way  that  the  observer 
cannot  but  marvel  how  the  aperture  for  the 
smoke  is  made.  After  all,  the  raodo  of  bor- 
ing is  simple  enough.  As  every  one  knows 
who  has  cut  a  young  ash  sapling,  the  centre 
is  occupied  v/ith  pith.  This  is  easily  burned 
out  with  a  hot  wire,  or  bored  out  with  a 
piece  of  hard  wood,  and  the  aperture  is  com- 


Afterward  the  wood  \»  cut  ftway  on  two 
sides,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  flat  stem,  with 
tho  bore  occupying  tho  contro.  The  pe^ 
r<irat^jd  patterns  are  next  cut  at  either  .lido 
of  the  bore,  being  carefully  kept  clear  of  It; 
and  if  the  stem  be  then  sotlened  in  boiling 
water,  it  can  be  made  to  assume  almost  any 
sltape.  One  valued  but  rather  rare  form  is  a 
screw,  or  siiiral,  and  several  of  the  pipes  in 
Mr.  Catlin's  collection  have  this  form. 

The  stemc  are  very  seldom  left  bare,  but 
are  almost  invariably  decorated  with  colored 
porcupine  quills,  woven  into  various  pattenw, 
sometimes  representing  the  forms  of  men 
and  animals.  The  cauimet  is  always  dec- 
orated with  a  row  of  eagle  feathers,  some- 
times stained  scarlet,  and  being  tufted  at 
their  ends  with  slight  plumes  of  linir. 
Indeed,  this  portion  of  the  calumet  is  formed 
on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  bend- 
dress  of  the  chief,  of  which  a  drawing  k 
given  on  pa^e  1277.  An  example  of  this 
kind  of  pipe  is  shown  in  the  upper  figure,  on 
page  1315.  Many  pipes,  instead  of  feathers, 
nave  long  tufts  of  hair  dyed  scarlet.  This 
hair  is  taken  either  from  the  tail  of  a  white 
horse  or  that  of  a  white  bison,  as  in  tJie 
lower  figure  of  the  same  illustration.  The 
woodpecker  furnishes  many  ornaments  for 
these  pipes,  and  sometimes  the  stem  passes 
through  the  presei-ved  skin  of  a  bird,  or 
through  that  of  a  particularly  beautiful  er- 
mine. But  whatever  may  be  the  ornament 
of  a  medicine  pipe,  it  is  always  the  very  bcsk 
and  most  valuable  that  can  be  procured, 
The  stem  of  the  pipe  varies  from  two  to  four 
feet. 

Tho  natives  do  not  restrict  themselves  to 
tobacco,  but  smoke  many  narcotic  vegetables, 
whether  leaves,  roots,  or  bark.  These  are 
generally  mixed  with  tobacco,  and  go  by  the 
general  name  of  khieck-k^neck. 

The  custom  of  sacrifice  obtains  amon<»  nil 
Indian  tribes  and  is  performed  in  various 
ways  and  ujion  many  occasions.  Cruel  as 
the  Indian  is  reputed  to  be,  none  of  tlio 
tribes,  except  the  Pawnees,  have  ever  made 
human  sacrifices;  and  these  many  years 
since  abandoned  the  inhuman  custom. 

Their  offerings  to  the  Great  Spirit  must 
consist  of  the  best  of  their  possessions:  tlie 
choicest  piece  of  buffalo  meat,  the  finest 
arrow,  the  most  costly  piece  of  cloth,  the 
favorite  horse  or  dog,  and  sometimes  their 
own  fingers.  Such  offerings  are  erected 
over  the  great  medicine  lodge  in  the  centre 
of  the  village.  "When  Mr.  Catlin  was  among 
the  Mandans  there  was  placed  there  be- 
side other  gifts  a  beautiful  skin  of  a  buffalo, 
the  history  of  which  he  gives  as  foilows:  — 
"  A  few  weeks  since  a  party  of  Mandans 
returned  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  with  information  that  a  party  of 
Blackfeet  were  there  on  business  with  the 
American  Pur  Company,  and  that  they  had 
with  them  a  white  buffalo  robe.  Such  a 
"Oi/c  ia  a  great  vunosity,  cyc-q  in  the  conn- 
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try  of  buffhloeg  and  will  alway«  command 
•n  incrediblo  price  JJeing  tho^nost  costly 
•rticle  In  the  rog  on  it  in  usually  converted 
into  a  saerittco,  being  ottered  to  the  Great 
Sj.irlt  as  the  rarest  and  most  acceptable  ffifl 
that  can  bo  procured.  Among  the  vast 
herds  of  buftUlocs  there  is  not  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  that  is  white; 
and  when  Huch  is  obtained  it  is  considered 
•  great  medicine  or  mystery. 

Hn'li*-?^''/''*"^  .*']."  '"''''"g«nco  abovo  men- 
Woned  the  chiefs  convened  in  coupjil  and 

Z  Jn'^  ,'i!  .""  'l'"  P'TP'-i^ty  of  procuring 
this  vail  able  robe.  At  the  clos^  of  their 
deliberation  eight  men  wore  fitted  out  on 
eight  ol  their  best  horses,  who  took  from 
the  Fur  Company's  store,  on  the  credit  of 
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the  chief  goods  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
horses.  Vhey  arrived  in  duo  time,  made 
the  purchase  and  leaving  tholr  hors^.  and 
all  the  goods  carried,  returned  on  foot, 
bringing  the  coveted  robe,  which  was  re- 
garded as  vastly  curious  and  containing  fa« 
te/^'J.T.'"  '')  something  of  the  (freat 
spirit.  1  Ins  wonderlXji  anomaly  lav  several 
days  in  the  chief 's  lodge,  till  public  curiosity 
wafl  gratified;  then  it  was  tallen  by  the  hi«ft 
priests,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony 
consecrated  and  raised  on  the  top  of  a  lontr 
pole  over  the  modicino  lodge,  where  it 
stands  and  will  stand  as  an  offering  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  unUl  it  decays  and  falls  to  the 
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The  ordinary  social  life  of  these  in  teresting 
tribes  now  comes  before  us.  As  to  mar- 
riage, there  is  little  to  distinguish  ifc  from 
the  same  ceremony  among  other  uncivilized 
tribes,  the  girl  being  in  fact  purchased  from 
her  fether,  and  her  alTcitions  not  nectssfirily, 
though  generally,  considered.  A  maa  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  lie  can  afford  to  keep, 
and  when  he  can  purchase  four  or  five,  their 
labor  in  the  field  is  worth  even  more  to  the 
household  than  his  exertions  in  the  hunting 
field. 

Mr.  Catlin  relates  one  rather  amusing 
wedding. 

There  was  a  young  lad,  the  son  of  a  chief, 
whom  his  father  started  in  life  with  a  hand- 
some wigwam,  or  tent,  nine  horses,  and 
many  other  valuable  presents.  On  receiv- 
ing these  presents,  the  young  man  immedi- 
ately conceived  a  plan  by  which  he  could 
perform  an  act  which  would  be  unique.  He 
went  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  asked  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  promising  in  return 
two  horses,  a  gun,  and  several  pounds  of 
tobacco.  The  marriage  was  fixed  for  a  cer- 
tain day,  but  the  transaction  was  to  be  kept 
a  profound  8ecr'>t  until  the  proper  time. 
Having  settled  the  business,  he  went  to 
three  other  chiefs,  and  made  exactly  the 
same  bargain  with  each  of  them,  and  im- 
posed silence  ecjually  upon  all. 

On  the  aripoint'eQ  dav,  he  announced  to 
the  tribe  that  he  was  to  t)e  married  at  a  cer- 
talD  hour.    The  people  assembled,  but  no 


one  knew  who  was  to  be  the  bride,  while 
each  of  the  four  fpthers  stood  proudly  by  his 
daughter,  inwardly  exulting  that  he  alone 
was  in  the  secret.  Presently  the  young 
bridegroom  advanced  to  the  chief  to  whom 
he  had  made  the  first  offer,  and  gave  him, 
according  to  his  promise,  the  two  horses, 
the  gun,  and  the  tobacco.  The  other  three 
fathers  immediately  sprang  forward,  each 
denouncing  the  whole  affair,  and  saying  that 
the  ofter  was  made  to  his  daughter,  and  to 
his  alone.  In  the  midst  of  great  confusion, 
which  was  partially  quelled  by  the  chiefs 
and  doctors,  the  young  bridegroom  addressed 
the  assembly,  saying  that  ho  had  promised 
each  of  the  claimants  two  horses,  a  gun,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  tobacco  in  exchange  for 
his  daughter,  and  that  he  expected  them  to 
fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract.  There  was 
no  gainsaying  the  argument,  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  admiring  spectators,  he  delivered  the 
stipulated  price  into  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
rents, and  led  off  liis  four  brides,  two  in 
each  hand,  to  his  wigwam. 

The  action  was  so  bold,  and  so  perfectly 
unique,  that  the  doctors  immediately  deter- 
mined that  a  lad  of  nineteen  who  could  act 
in  this  manner  must  have  a  very  strong 
medicine,  and  was  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  tnemselvcs.  So  they  at  once  in- 
stalled him  a  member  of  their  mystery, 
therebv  ^^lacin**  him  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  of  the  tribe,  and  by  that  bold  coup 
the  l\i  raised  himself  from  a  mere  untried 
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warrior  to  the  height  of  native  ambition, 
aamely,  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  a  voice  in 
tlie  policy  of  the  tribe. 

The  Indian  women  are  the  slaves  of  their 
husbands.     They  have  to  perform  all   the 
domestic  duties  and  drudgeries  of  the  tribe 
'  and  are  never   allowed  to  unite  in  their 
reliRious  ceremonies  or  amusements. 

That  the  reader  may  form  a  better  idea  of 
the  apjifiaranc  and  dress  of  the  women  I 
have  given  or  .e  preceding  page  the  por- 
trait  of  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  Riccareea 
(a  part  of  the  Pawnee  tribe),  whose  name 
IS  Pshan-shaw  (the  Sweet-scented  Grass) 
"The  inner  garment,  which  is  like  a  frock 
is  entire  in  one  piece,  and  tastefully  orna- 
mePtdd  with  embroidery  and  beads.  A 
row  of  elk's  teeth  passes  across  the  breast 
and  a  robe  of  young  buffalo's  skin,  elabo^ 
rately  embroidered,  is  gracefully  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  and  hangs  down  to  the 
ground  behind  her." 

On  the  same  page  the  reader  may  find,  m 
illustrative  of  Indian  cliildhood,  a  portrait 
of  the  grandson  of  a  cliief  of  the  Blackfeet,  a 
bov  of  SIX  years  of  age.  He  is  represented 
at  full  length,  with  bow  and  quiver  slun<r, 
and  his  robe  of  raccoon  skin  thrown  over 
his  shoulder.  This  young  chief,  his  father 
(^:'ing,  was  twice  stolen  by  the  Crows,  and 
twice  recaptured  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  then 
nlacod  in  the  care  of  a  Mr.  M'Kenzie  until 
he  should  be  old  enough  to  assume  the 
chieftainship  of  his  tribe,  or  be  able  to  de- 
fend himself  agaio-t  his  foes. 

The  Indian  moihers  do  not  have  many 
children,  possibly  owing  to  the  early  age  at 
which  they  marry.  For  example,  the  a<re8 
of  the  four  brides  just  mentioned  rancred 
from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Two  or  three  is  the 
average,  and  a  family  of  five  is  considered 
quite  a  large  one. 

The  childreu  are  carried  about  much  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Araucanians. 
A  sort  ot  cradle  ij  made  by  bandaging  the 
mfant  to  a  flat  board,  the  feet  resting  on  a 
broad  hoop  that  passes  over  the  end  of  the 
"r'^',  ,  "^""*^'i«i'  hoop  passes  over  the  face 
of  the  child,  and  to  it  are  hung  sundry  little 
toys  and  charms  ;  the  one  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  infant,  and  the  other  for  its 
preservation  tlirougii  the  many  perils  of 
infantile  life.  Wiien  the  mother  carries  the 
child,  she  hangs  the  cradle  on  her  back  by 
raeiins  o(  a  broad  strap  that  passes  over  her 
forehead.  Both  the  cradle  and  band  are 
ornamented  with  the  most  brilliant  colors 
which  native  art  can  furnish,  and  are  em- 
broidered in  various  patterns  with  dved  nor- 
cupine  quills.  ^ 

Among  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  banks 
ot  tile  Columbia  River,  and  a  considerable 
tract  that  lies  contiguous  to  it,  the  cradle  is 
put  to  a  singular  use.  which  has  earned  ibr 
tlic  tribes  the  general  title  of  Flat-heads. 

apiece  of  board,  which  lies  on  the  child's 


forehead.  To  the  other  end  of  the  board  are 
fastened  two  strings,  which  pass  round  the 
foot  or  sides  of  the  c  'adle.  As  soon  as  the 
infant  is  laid  on  its  back,  the  upper  board  is 
brought  over  its  forehead,  and  fastened  down 
by  the  strings.  Every  day  the  pressure  is 
increased,  until  at  last  the  head  is  so  flat- 
tened that  a  straif-at  line  can  be  drawn  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  nose.  One  of 
these  cradles  with  a  child  undergoing  this 
process  of  head  flattening,  is  illustrated 
below.  The  mother's  head  is  a  type  of  its 
permanent  effect 


THE  FLAT-HEADED  WOMAN. 


1  wl!'^  l^  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of 
all  the  iashionablc  distortions  of  the  human 
body,  and  the  wasp  waist  of  an  European 
belle,  the  distorted  leg  of  the  female  Carib 
and  even  the  cramped  foot  of  the  Chinese 
Deauty  appear  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  flattened  head  of  a  Chinnook  or 
Khck-a-tack  Indian.  Mr.  Catliu  states  that 
tins  custom  was  one  far  more  extended  than 
18  the  case  at  present,  and  that  even  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  were  accustomed  to  flatten 
their  heads,  their  burial-places  affordin*  in- 
controvertible evidence  that  such  must 
have  been  the  case,  and  at  no  very  distant 
date.  '' 

The  reader,  especially  if  he  dabble  in  phre- 
nology, might  well  imagine  that  such  a 
practice  must  act  injuriously  upon  the  men- 
tal capacities  of  those  who  are  subjected  to 
It.  Let  us,  for  example,  fancy  a  skull  which 
lias  been  so  ruthlessly  compressed  that  it 
only  measures  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  at  the 
most  two  inches,  in  depth,  at  the  back  ;  that 
it  is  in  consequence  much  elongated,  and 
forced  outward  at  the  sides,  so  that  it  is 
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nearly  half  as  wide  again  as  it  would  have 
been  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  assume  its 
normal  form.  The  hair,  combed  down  in 
one  place,  and  expanding  in  others,  would 
seem  to  have  its  natural  capabilities  much 
altered,  even  if  not  in  many  cases  destroyed. 
Yet  tho?"  who  have  mixed  with  the  Flat- 
headed  tribes  say  that  the  intellect  is  in  no 
way  disturbed,  much  less  injured,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  es- 
caped the  flattening  process  are  in  no  way 
intellectually  superior  to  those  who  have 
undergone  it.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  P.  Kane 
observes,  in  his  "  Wanderings  of  an  Artist," 
the  Chinnooks  despise  those  who  retain  the 
original  shape  of  their  heads.  They  always 
select  their  slaves  from  the  round-headed 
tribes,  the  flattened  head  being  the  sign  of 
freedom. 

There  is  another  point  about  the  head 
flattening  which  deserves  attention.  Seeing 
that  it  is  begun  almost  in  the  same  hour 
that  the  infant  is  born,  and  is  continued  for 
eight  months  to  a  year  or  more,  it  might 
naturally  be  imagined  that  it  would  cause 
considerable  pain  to  the  child,  and  in  many 
cases  be  dangerous  to  life.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case;  and  that  it  should  not  be  so 
is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  human  frame  may  be  distorted 
without  permanent  injury.'  Mr.  Kane's  re- 
marlcs  are  as  follows  :  — 

"It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  carried,  that  the  operation 
would  be  attended  with  great  suftering  to 
the  infant,  but  I  have  never  heard  the  in- 
fants crying  or  moaning,  although  I  have 
seen  the  eyes  seemingly  starting  out  of  the 
sockets  from  the  great  pressure.  But  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  lashings  were  removed, 
I  have  noticed  them  cry  until  they  were  re- 
placed. From  the  apparent  dulness  of  the 
children  while  under  pressure,  I  should  im- 
agine that  a  state  of  torpor  or  insensibility 
is  induced,  and  that  the  return  to  conscious- 
ness occasioned  by  its  removal  must  be  nat- 
urally followed  by  the  sense  of  pain." 

Should  a  child  die  before  it  is  old  enough 
to  be  released  from  the  cradle,  the  mother 
is  not  released  from  her  maternal  duties, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continues  to  perform 
them  as  assiduously  as  if  the  little  creature 
M'cre  living. 

After  the  child  is  burled,  she  makes  a 
"mourning-cradle,"  i.  e.  in  the  place  which 
the  child  had  formerly  occupied  she  places 
a  large  bundle  of  black  featliers,  by  way  of 
representative  of  the  deceased  infant,  and 
t-  oats  it  in  all  respects  as  if  the  little  one 
stUi  occupied  the  cradle.  She  carries  it  on 
her  back  wherever  she  goes,  and  when  she 
rests,  stands  it  upright  against  a  tree  or  the 
side  of  the  hut,  and  talks  to  it  as  if  to  a  liv- 
ing child.  This  custom  is  continued  for  at 
least  a  year,  and  in  many  cases  is  extended 
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uereaved  mother  may  be  so  poor  as  scarcely 


to  have  sufficient  clothing  for  herself,  she 
will  contrive  to  decorate  the  cradle  of  her 
lost  child  with  the  appropriate  ornaments. 

As  a  rule,  the  North  American  Indians 
are  affectionate  parents.  Mr.  Catlin  men- 
tions an  instance  where  he  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  a  married  woman,  the  daughter 
of  a  chief  Some  time  afterward  she  died, 
and  the  father,  happening  to  see  and  recog- 
nizo  the  portrait  of  his  lost  daughter,  offered 
ten  horses  —  an  enormous  price  for  an 
American  Indian  to  pay.  Of  course  the 
portrait  was  presented  to  him  at  once. 

Parental  aftection  is  fully  reciprocated 
by  the  children,  and  the  greatest  respect 
paid  by  the  younger  to  the  elder  men.  Yet 
we  find  even  among  them,  as  among  so 
many  tribes  which  lead  a  semi-nomad  ex- 
istence, the  custom  of  abandoning  the  sick 
and  aged  when  tliey  are  obliged  to  make  a 
forced  march  of  any  distance. 

This  is  generally  done  at  the  instance  of 
the  victims  themselves,  who  say  that  they 
are  old  and  useless,  and  can  be  only  an  en- 
cumbrance to  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
ingly, a  rude  shelter  is  formed  of  a  bison 
hide  stretched  over  four  upright  rods,  un- 
der which  the  sick  man  is  laid;  a  basin  of 
water  and  some  food  are  placed  by  his  side; 
and  he  is  left  to  perish,  if  not  by  privation 
or  disease,  by  the  ranging  flocks  of  wolves 
that  roam  the  prairies. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  more  agreeable 
phase  in  the  life  of  these  tribes,  and  take  a 
glance  at  their  dances  and  games. 

It  has  been  the  prevalent  impression  that 
the  Indian  is  taciturn,  unsocial,  and  morose. 
Mr.  Catlin,  whose  testimony  cannot  be  im- 
peached, takes  considerable  pains  to  correct 
this  opinion;  and  states  as  the  result  of  his 
travels  among  the  Indian  tribes,  that  "  they 
are  a  far  more  talkative  and  conversational 
race  than  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  civilized 
world.  No  one  can  "look  into  the  wigwams  of 
these  people,  or  into  any  little  momentary 
group  of  them,  without  being  at  once  struck 
with  the  conviction  that  small  talk,  garrulity, 
story-telling  and  amusements,  are  leading 
passions  with  them."  To  watch  their  games, 
and  hear  their  shouts  of  exultation,  in  any 
of  their  villages,  to  sit  down  in  their  lodges 
and  listen  to  their  jokes,  repartee,  anecdote 
and  laughter,  would  effectually  banish  this 
erroneous  opinion  so  generally  held  m  re- 
gard to  the  Red  Men.    With  no  anxieties  for 
the  future  —  no  necessities  goading  them,  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  be  a  merry  peo- 
ple, and  most  of  tHeir  life  be  spent  in  sports 
and  games. 

The  Indian  fondness  for  amusement  is 
shown  in  the  great  variety  of  their  dances, 
most  of  which  are  very  fanciful  and  pictu- 
resque, though  some  of  them  have  a  relig- 
ious significance.  There  are  the  ball-play 
dance,  pipe  dance,  buffalo  and  scalp  daiices 
(already  described),  beggar's,  bear,  and  dog 
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(1.)   lUltCII   KAUK   CANOK.    (Soc  pn^c  1320.) 


(2.)  PANCE  TO  THE   MEDICI NK  OF  THE   HUAVE.    (Sco  pii-e  IM.) 


(3.)  THE  SNOW  SHOE  DANCE.    (See  page  1323.) 


INDIAN  DANCES. 


dances.  But  the  most  pleasing  of  all  are  the 
eagle  dance,  danco  of  the  braves  which  s 
peculiarly  attractive,  and  the  -reen  corn  and 
enow-shoe  dances.  The  latter  is  exceeding 
picturesque,  and  the  artist  has  represented 
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It  on  the  preceding  pa<'o. 
Hefore    the    first    snow 


T   ,.         ,      -    ^...,„    shoe    hunt,  the 

Indians  always  perform  a  dance  by  way  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  fo/senlin.' 
the  snow  which  will  enable  them  to  live    fi 
j)  enty  so  long  as  it  lasts.     Several  spears  are 
stuck  upright  ill  the  snow  covered  ground 
on  one  of  which  are  tied  a  pair  of  snovv  shoes 
and  on  the  others  sundry  sacred  feathers  and 
•similar  objects.    The  dancers,  clad  in  hunt- 
in-  dress,  and  wearing  snow  shoes,  go  round 
and  round  the  spears,  imitating   the  wine 
all  the  movoments  of  the  cha^e.^and  sin-iiK; 
asongof  thanks(rivin<r  °    ° 

Nearly  all   the   trifos,   however    remote 
fmm  each  other,  have  a  season  of  festivity 
annua  ly  when  the  ears  of  corn  are   large 
enough  for  eating.    Green  corn  is  re-arded 
agreat    uxury,  and  is  dealt  out  with  mos 
improvident  profusion -the  festivities  hst- 
mg  eight  or  ten  days.  The  whole  tribe  feast 
and  surfeit  upon  it  so  long  as  it  lasts,  mak- 
in-sacrilices,  singing  songs  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  cel.djrating  the-reen 
corn  dance.    Every  occupation  is  suspcnde 
during  hese  festivities,  and  all  unite  in  the 
carmv.a    of  gluttony  and  merriment.     Mr . 
Callin  thus  describes  this  dance:  —"  At  the 
time  when  the  corn  is  thought  to  be  nearly 
ready  for  use,  several  of  the  old  women,  ^vho 
have  holds  or  patclies  of  corn  (the  moii  dis- 
dain such  degrading  occupations  as  cultivat- 
ing the  held  or  garden),  are  appointed  by 
tl  e  medicine  men  to  examine  the  cornfields 
a  sunrise  every  day, and  bring  to  the  coun- 
cil house  several  ears  of  corn,  which  they 
must  on  no  account  break  open  or  look  into 

Snl  n\''?f'°'''' ^™'"  *'^^'''  examination, 
decide  that  the  corn  is  suilable,  they  send 
criers  to  proclaim  to  every  part  of  the  vi!ia<re 
or  ribe  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  been  kiiul 
ami  they  must  meet  next  day  to  return' 
Jianks  to  Him.  In  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bled tribe,  a  kettle  filled  with  corn  is  hun- 
over  a  fire.  While  this  corn  is  being  bcEf 
our  medicine  men,  each  with  a  stalk  of  corn 
II  one  hand  and  a  rattle  in  the  other  their 
.0,  les  painted  with  white  clay,  dance  aro  n 
It  chanting  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Great 
h|iirit,  to  whom  the  corn  is  to  be  offered  In 
a  more  extended  circle  around  them,  a  num- 
.>r  of  warriors  dance,  joining  in  the  same 
Ming.    During  this  scene,  wooden  bowls  aro 


fire  IS  originated  on  tho  same  spot,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  by  the  Hottentots,  de- 
scribed on  page  lOO:  Then  corn  is  b*oil<fd 
for  the  feast,  at  which  the  doctors  and  v  " 
nors  are  seated.  An  unlimited  license  is 
given  to  the  whole  tribe,  who  mingle  excess 
and  amusement  until  th^  fields  of^corn  aro 
stripped  or  it  has  become  too  hard  for  eatin-. 
1  he  dance  of  the  braves  is  beautiful  aifd 
exciting  in  the  highest  degree:-" At  in- 

tensinSi.'^""'''"'  '^^^^  ^'^^  «»«  ^^  them 
steps  into  the  ring  and  vociferates  as  loudly 

as  possible  the  feats  of  bravery  which  he  h  w 

performed  during  his  life.  .  .\  He  boasts  of 

the  scalps  he  has" taken,  and  reproduces  the 

motions  and  actions  of' the  scenes  in  wh  ch 

his   exploits   were   performed.      When   his 

boasting  is  concluded,  all  assent  to  the  truth 

o    his  story  and  express  their  approval  by 

the  guttural    'wawjhl^      Then  tie  dance 

commences  again.     At  the    next  in  erva^ 

another  makes  his  boast,  and  so  another 

of   theii'^b"'  "•"  f  ^Y"''  ^''''^  ^  "«r"S 
ot    their    heroic  deeds,  and    proved    their 

nation."      "''°''^'^^  ^^'h  the  braves  of  the 

The  (log  dance,  though  a  favorite  with  tho 
bioux,  IS  not  an  attractive  one. 

rin  J'n,     ""'i'^  '"}''  ^'"'P''^  °^'  t^'o  °^  more  slain 
fe.*^  ?  i''^''''^*'^'  ''"^''■*^  ^"'J  uncooked  upon 

a  id  are  cut  into  strips  so  as  to  hang  down 


When  the  doctors  decide  that  the  corn 

a  mirerent  form,  and  a  new  song  is  sun<r 
lie  doctors  in  the   meantime  pFacincr  tire 
rn  on  a  scaffold  of  sticks  built  ove'r  the  I 
nre,  where  it  is  consumed.    Tbi«  fl-"  jo  M,-,f.  I 
'eiuoved,  the  ashes  are  all  buried,  and  a  new  J 


The  dance  then  commences,  which  consists 

almost  deafening  gutturals  and  yells.    At 
the  same  time  the  dancers,  two  at  a  time 

the  heait  and  swallow  it.    All  this  is  done 

vithout^losing  step  or  interrupting  the  har- 

onv  of  their  voices.    The  signiKcance  of 

e  dance  is  that  none  can  shal-e  in  it  but 

the  braves  who  can  boast  that  they  have 

nionlf'i'"/"\"'  ^^"le  and  swallowed  a 
piece  of  his  heart. 

Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  there  are  sev- 
eial  singular  dances,  besides  some  already 
mentioned,  viz:  the  slave  dance  (a  very  S 
ous  one),  dance  to  the  Berdashe  which  is  an 

Safe' T^'""'^  t"?  to  the' medicine  of 
tlie  biave.  There  is  a  tender  and  beautiful  les- 
son conveyed  in  this  latter  dance.  In  the 
llustration  of  it  onpa^e  1322,  a  party  of  Sac 
vvarriors  are  represented  as  returned  victo- 
uous  from  battle,  with  the  scalps  they  have 
taken  as  trophies.  Having  lost  one  df  their 
pai  ty,  they  appear  and  dance  in  front  of  his 
wigwam  fifleendays  in  succession,  abou'.  an 
hour  each  day,  the  widow  having  hung  his 

frf^Tr '''''"/''  ?  S'"*''^"  bush,  which  she 
erects  before  her  door,  and  under  which  she 
sits  ami  cries  whilst  the  warriors  dance  and 
brandish  the  scalps  they  have  taken.  At 
the  same  time  they  recount  the  heroic  ex- 
ploits of^  their  fallen  comrade,  to  solace  the 
gnef  of  his  widow,  and  they  throw  her  pres- 
ents as  tncy  dance  before  her,  that  she  may 
DC  kept  from  poverty  and  sufferino-. 
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There  is  little  in  these  dances  that  resem- 
bles, the  "  light  fantastic  toe "  and  giddy 
maze  of  the  dance  among  the  civilized.  The 
former  consist  very  much  of  jumps  and 
■tarts— oftentimes  the  most  grotesque,  and 
even  violent  exertions  —  united  with  songs 
and  yells,  sometimes  deafening  by  then- 
sound  or  fearful  by  the  wildness  and  in- 
tense excitement  that  are  manifested. 

To  a  looker  on  not  familiar  with  the  pe- 
culiar significance  of  these  displays,  they 
seem  onl^  a  series  of  uncouth  and  mcanintr- 
less  motions  and  distortions,  accompanied 
with  harsh  sounds,  all  forming  a  strange, 
almost  frightful  medley.  Yet  Mr.  Catlin 
says  "  every  dance  has  its  peculiar  step  and 
every  step  has  its  meaning.  Every  dance 
has  also  its  peculiar  song,  which  is  so  intri- 
cate and  mysterious  oftentimes,  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  the  young  men  who  are  sinrr- 
ing  know  the  meaning  of  the  songs.  None 
but  medicine  men  are  allowed  to  under- 
stand them."  There  are  dances  and  songs, 
however,  not  so  intricate,  which  are  under- 
stood and  participated  in  by  all  the  tribe. 

The  beating  of  drums,  the  yells,  stamp- 
ing, and  bellowing,  the  noisy  demonstra- 
tions forming  so  great  a  part  of  Iiuiian 
amusements,  will  remind  the  reader  of  sim- 
ilar manifestations  among  some  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes,  recorded  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work. 

The  game  which  is  perhaps  the  most  pop- 
ular and  widely  spread  is  almost  unintelli- 
gible to  an  uninstructed  bystander.  Its  title 
18  Tchung-chee,  that  being  the  name  of  the 
spear  which  will  be.  presently  described.  It 
IS  played  with  a  ring  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  made  of  bone  or  wood  wrapped 
with  cord,  and  a  slight  spear,  on  which  are 
several  little  projections  of  leather.  The 
players  roll  the  ring  along  the  ground,  and 
as  it  is  about  to  fall,  project  the  spear  so 
that,  as  the  ring  falls,  it  may  receive  within 
It  one  of  the  pieces  of  leather.  If  it 
does  80,  the  player  scores  one  or  moie 
points,  according  to  the  particular  projec- 
tion which  is  caught  in  the  ring,  and  'the 
mode  in  which  it  flies. 

Another  variation  of  this  game,  called 
Al-kol-lock,  has  the  spear  without  the  leath- 
ern projections,  but  in  their  stead  six  col- 
ored  beads  are  fixed  inside  the  ring.  At 
each  end  of  the  smooth  clay  course,  which 
is  about  fifty  feet  in  length,  a  slight  barrier 
IS  erected.  The  players  bowl  the  ring  from 
one  end  of  the  course,  run  after  it,  and  as  it 
falls  after  striking  the  barrier,  throw  their 
spears  as  described  above,  the  points  beiu" 
reckoned  according  to  the  color  of  the  bea3 
which  lies  on  them. 

The  absorption  of  the  plarers  in  this 
game  is  beyond  description,  they  will  play 
at  It  all  day,  gamble  away  their  horses,  their 
tents,  their  clothes,  and,  when  they  have  lost 
all  their  property,  will  stake  themselves,  the 
loser  becoming  the  slave  of  the  wiaacr. 


Another  game,  called  Pagessan,  or  the 
bowl  game,  is  very  popular,  though  it  Is  a 
sedentary  one,  and  lacks  the  graceful  action 
that  gives  so  great  a  chai-m  to  the  preced- 
ing game.    It  is  played  with  a  wooden  bowl 
containing  a  number    of  pieces  of  wood 
carved  into  various  forms;  some,  which  wo 
may  call  the  pieces,  having  round  pedestals 
on  which  to  stand,  and  others,  which  we  will 
term  the  nawns,  being  round,  and  painted 
on  one  side  and  plain  on  the  other.    The 
players  take  the  bowl  alternately,  give  it  a 
shake,  and  set  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
The  contents  are  then  examined,  and  the 
points  are  scored  according  to  the  number 
of  pieces  which  stand  on  their  pedestals.  If 
the  pawn  has  its  colored  side  upward,  the 
player  scores  one  point;  if  it  has  the  plain 
side  uppermost,  he  deducts  a  point  from  his 
score.    The  jiosition  of   the  pawns  is  en- 
tirely a  question  of  chance,  but  considerable 
skill  is  exerted  in  getting  the  pieces  to  stand 
on  their  pedestals. 

The  game  which  is  most  characteristic  of 
the  American  Indians  is  the  celebrated  ball 
game,  a  modification  of  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  England  under  the  name  of 
La  Crosse.  The  principle  on  which  it  is 
played  is  exactly  that  of  toot-ball  and  hockey 
namely,  the  driving  of  a  ball  through  a  goal 
defended  by  the  opposite  party.  Wc  will 
first  take  the  game  as  it  is  played  by  the 
Choctaws.  The  rpader  will  find  it  illus- 
trated on  page  1,311, 

A  ball  is  carefully  made  of  white  willow 
wood,  and  ornamented  with  curious  designs 
drawn  upon  it  with  a  hot  iron.  The  ball- 
sticks,  or  racquets,  are  much  like  our  own 
racquets,  but  'vith  larger  and  more  slender 
handles,  and  with  a  very  much  smaller 
hoop.  Each  player  carries  two  of  these 
sticks,  one  in  each  hand.  The  dress  of  the 
players  is  very  simple,  being  reduced  to 
the  waist-cloth,  a  tail  made  of  white  horse- 
hair or  quills,  and  a  mane  of  dyed  horsehair 
round  the  neck.  The  belt  by  which  the  tail 
IS  sustained  may  be  as  highly  ornamented  as 
possible,  and  the  player  may  paint  himself 
as  brilliantly  as  he  likes,  but  no  other  arti- 
cle of  clothing  is  allowed,  not  even  mocca- 
sins on  the  feet. 

On  the  evening  of  the  appointed  day,  the 
two  parties  repair  to  the  ground  where  the 
goals  have  been  already  set  up,  some  two 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  there  perform  the 
ball-play  dance  by  torchlight.  Exactly  in 
the  middle  between  the  goals,  where  the 
ball  is  to  be  started,  sit  four  old  medicine 
men,  singing  and  beating  their  drums,  while 
the  players  are  clustered  round  their  re- 
spective goals,  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  and  rattling  their  ball-sticks  to- 
gether. This  dance  goes  on  during  the 
whole  of  the  night,  so  that  the  plavers  are 
totally  deprived  of  rest  — a  very  bacl  prepa- 
ration, as  one  would  think,  for  the  severe 
exertion  of  the  ensuing  day.    Ail  the  bets 
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are  made  on  this  night,  the  article  staked, 
3uch  as  knives,  blankets,  guns,  cooking 
utensils,  tobacco,  and  oven  horses  and  do«8 
being  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  stake- 
holders, who  sit  by  them  and.  wa.ch  Uiem  all 
night. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  next  morning 
the  play  begins.    The  four  medicine  men, 
with  the  ball  in  their  custody,  seat  them- 
selves as  before,  midway  between  the  goals 
while  the  players  arrange  themselves  for  the 
attack  and  defence.    At  a  given  signal,  the 
ball  IS  Hung  high  in  the  air,  and  as  it  (alls 
the  two  opposing  sets  of  players  converge 
upon  It.     As  there  are  often  several  huii- 
dred  players  on  each  side,  it  may  be  imrg- 
ined  that  the  scene  is  a  most  animated  on^ 
In  these  desperate  struggles  for  the  ball  " 
writes  Mr.  Catlin  "  where  hundreds  are  rmi- 


mug  together,  and  leaping  actually  over  each 
other  s  heads,  and  darting  between  their  ad- 
versaries legs,  tripping,  and  throwing,  and 
foiling  each  other  in  every  possible  manner 
and  everv  voice  raised  to  its  highest  key,  in 
shrill  yelps  and  barks,  there  are  rapidsuc- 
cessions  of  feats  and  incidents  that  astonish 
and  amuse  far  beyond  the  conception  of  any 
one  who  has  not  had  the  singular  good 
luck  to  witness  them. 

"In  these  struggles,  every  mode  is  used 
that  can  be  devised  to  oppose  the  pro<rress  of 
the  foremost,  who  is  likely  to  get  tho  ball- 
and  tliese  obstructions  often  meet  desperate 
individual  resistance,  which  terminates  in  a 
violent  .scufHe,  and  sometimes  in  fisticuffs. 
Then  their  sticks  are  dropped,  and  the 
parties  are  unmolested,  whilst  they  are  set- 
thng  it  between  themselves,  except  by  a 
general  slampedo,  to  which  those  are  subject 
who  arc  down,  if  the  ball  happen  to  pass  in 
th3ir  direction.  Every  weapon,  by  a  rule  of 
all  ball  players,  is  laid  by  in  the  respective 
encampments,  and  no  man  is  allowed  to  <ro 
for  one;  so  that  the  sudden  broils  that  take 
place  on  the  "round  are  presumed  to  be  as 
siuhk-nly  settled  without  any  probability  of 
much  personal  injury,  and  no  one  is  allowed 
to  intcifere  in  any  way  with  the  contentious 
individuals. 

"  There  are  times  when  tho  ball  gets  to 
the  ground,  and  such  a  confused  mass  is 
rushing  together  around  it.  and  knocking 
their  sticks  together,  without  a  possibility 
ot  anyone  getting  or  seeing  it  for  the  dust 
that  they  raise,  that  the  spectator  loses  his 

strength,  and  everything  but  his  senses;  when 
the  condensed  mass  of  ball  sticks  and  shins 
and  bloody  noses  is  carried  around  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ground,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  time,  without  any  one  of  the  masses 
being  able  to  see  the  ball,  which  they  are 
otlen  scuffling  lor  several  minutes  after  it  has 
been  thrown  off  and  played  over  another 
part  ot  the  ground. 

"For  each  time  that  the  ball  was  passed 
between  the  goals  of  either  partv.  nn«  wog 
cuuuLed  for  tlxeir  game,  and  they"  halted  for  i 


about  one  minute;  when  the  ball  was  again 
started  by  the  judges  of  the  play,  and  a 
similar  struggle  ensued;  and  so  on  until 
the  successful  party.arrived  at  100,  which 
was  the  limit  of  the  play,  and  accomplished 
at  an  hour's  sun,  when  they  took  the 
stakes." 

In  this  game  the  players  are  not  allowed 
to  strike  tho  ball  with  their  sticks,  or  catch 
It  m  their  hands;  though  to  do  so  between 
the  netted  ends  of  the  sticks,  and  then  to  run 
away  with  it,  is  a  feat  which  each  player 
tries  his  best  to  accomplish.  Ball-play 
among  the  Sioux  is  exactly  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  of  the  Choctaws,  but  tho 
players  only  carry  one  stick,  which  is  wielded 
with  boMi  Lands. 

Sometimes  tho  men  are  kind  enough  to 
indulge  the  women  with  a  ball-play,  and  to 
present  a  quantity  of  goods  as  prizes,  hang- 
ing  them  across  a  horizontal  pole,  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  players  by  the  sight.  Such 
inferior  beings  as  women  are  not,  however 
allowed  to  use  the  ball  and  racquet  of  their 
superiors,  the  men,  but  play  with  a  couple 
of  small  bags  filled  with  sand,  and  attached 
to  each  other  by  means  of  a  string  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  Each'  of  the 
players  is  furnished  with  two  slight  sticks 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  with  tliese 
sticks  they  dexterously  catch  the  sand  bags, 
and  fling  them  toward  the  goals.  Tlie 
women  play  with  quite  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  the  men,  and  tho  game  often  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  general  battle  rather  than  of 
a  pastime. 

Since  the  introduction  of  horses,  the 
American  Indians  have  become  very  fond 
of  horse  racing,  and  bet  so  recklessly  on  the 
speed  of  their  animals  that  they  oflen  lose 
overythiii"  which  they  possess.  In  these 
races  neither  the  horse  nor  the  rider  are 
allowed  to  be  costumed  in  any  way,  not  even 
a  saddle  or  a  girth  being  allowed.  They 
also  have  boat  races,  in  which  the  spectators 
take  as  much  interest  as  those  who  witness 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  races.  The 
canoes  are  mostly  propelled  by  one  man 
only. 

The  canoes  are  of  various  forms  and  ma- 
terials, according  to  the  tribe  to  which  they 
1)  )long.  For  example,  the  Mandans  have 
an  odd,  circular  vessel,  made  from  a  bison 
hide,  stretched  over  a  wooden  framework. 
This  is  called  a  "  bull  boat,"  and  is  i)ropelled 
in  a  very  singular  manner.  A  woman  is 
the  usual  paddler,  and  she  stands  or  kneels 
with  her  face  toward  the  direction  in  which 
she  intends  to  proceed,  and,  thrusting  the 
paddle  into  the  water  as  far  forward  as  she 
can  reach,  draws  it  smartly  toward  her, 
and  thus  propels  the  boat  with  considerable 
speed. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Catlin  and  two  com- 
panions were  desirous  of  crossing  the  river, 
„!,!!  -rcFc  t^aOivcu  iniu  uuu  ui  inesc  Duii  Doats 
by  the  wife  of  a  chief.    She  then  went  into 
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the  water,  and  nwatn  across  the  river,  towing 
the  boat  after  her.  An,  however,  she  neared 
the  opposite  bank,  a  number  of  young  gh-ls 
surrounded  the  canoe,  took  it  into  their  own 
management,  and  k-'pt  it  in  mid-stream,  until 
the  passengers,  utterly  powerless  in  sueh  a 
craft,  ransomed  themselves  with  bend  neck- 
laces and  other  decorations.  Then  there  is 
'.'  kind  of  canoe,  which  is  simply  a 
'  ir.v  ;;(!  tree-trunk,  and  which  is  graphi- 
eu;)v  .Mlled  a  "  dug-out."  No  very  particu- 
1  u- caie  is  taken  about  the  shaping  of  this 
simple  boat,  which  is  more  like  a  punt  than 
a  canoe. 

The  best  and  most  characteristic  form  of 
native  canoe  is  that  which  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  birch  tree.  The  mode  of  making 
these  canoes  is  ''rinfly  is  Ibllows.  Canoe 
building  is  ;i  woix  ii.  \vi»i.  h  both  sexes  take 
n  part.  The  men  first  select  the  /^irgestaiil 
finest  birch  trees,  with  the  smootiust  skins, 
and  strip  olF  large  pieces  of  the  bark.  The 
viromen  then  take  charge  of  the  bark,  and, 
while  it  is  still  fresh  and  moist,  clean  and 
scrape  it  as  if  it  were  leather,  and  then  si  " 
the  pieces  together,8oa»' to  make  the  "cloak' 
of  the  future  canoe. 

While  the  women  are  at  this  work,  the 
men  are  busily  preparing  the  skeleton  of 
the  canoe.  This  is  made  of  the  white  cedar, 
the  ribs  beinj,'  cut  and  scraped  until  they 
are  quite  thin  and  light,  and  held  in  their 
places  by  smaller  cross-pieces,  and  a  long 
thin  piece  of  wood,  which  runs  round  the 
entire  edge  of  the  boat,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
chief  support  of  the  canoe.  This  is  techni- 
cally called  the  "  maitre."  No  nails  are 
used,  the  whole  of  the  junctions  being  ef- 
fected by  means  of  thongs  of  bass,  obtained 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  white  cedar. 

The  skeleton  being  completed,  it  is  laid 
upon  the  cloak,  which  is  brought  over  the 
ribs,  firmly  lashed  to  (he  "  maitre,"'  and  then 
by  degrees  brought  into  its  proper  sh.apc. 
A  8tu-ngthening  piece,  called  the  "faux 
maitre,"  is  next  tied  along  the  whole  of  the 
gunwale  in  order  to  protect  it  from  injury, 
and  the  interior  is  lined  with  cedar  boards, 
scarcely  thicker  than  pasteboard.  When 
the  canoe  is  finished  and  dry,  the  holes 
through  whi('h  the  lashings  hnve  passed,  as 
well  as  all  the  junctions  of  ilie  bark,  arc 
carefully  stopped  with  pitch  obtained  from 
the  pine  or  fir-tree,  and  the  eaker  pruts  of 
the  bark  are  also  strengthened  with  a  coat 
of  pitch. 

The  bark  canoe  of  the  Chippewavs  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  beautiful  model  of 
all  the  water  crafts  ever  invented.  It  is 
usually  made  complete,  from  the  rind  of  one 
birch  tree,  and  so  ingeniously  formed  and 
put  together,  ihnt  it  is  water-tight,  and  will 
ride  upon  the  water  with  singular  grace  and 
swiftness. 

These  canoes  are  wonderfully  light,  as  in- 
deed is  necessary  for  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers.    The  many  rapids  would  effcctualiy 


prevent  a  boat  from  passing  up  the  river 
were  it  not  for  the  plan  called  "nortaKP" 
When  the  canoe  arrives  at  the  root  of  a 
rapid,  it  is  taken  ashore,  tlio  crew  land,  tnkc 
all  the  goods  out  of  the  canoe,  and  carry 
them  to  the  O])posite  side  of  the  rapid.  Tlicv 
then  go  back  tor  the  canoe  itself,  launch  it 
in  the  smooth  water  above  the  rapid,  nnd 
load  it,  and  proceed  on  their  jouney.  The 
figure  at  the  head  of  pnj^e  1322  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  the  Ibrm  of  the  birch 
bark  canoe. 

These  vessels  can  be  propelled  with  won- 
derful speed,  as  they  sit  on  the  surface  like 
ducks,  and,  when  empty,  scarcely  draw  twn 
Inches  of  water.  The  number  of  paddlers 
varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  boat,  but 
the  course  is  regulated  by  the  two  who  sjt 
respectively  in  the  bow  and  stern,  whom  we 
may  for  convenience  call  the  "  bow  "  and 
"stroke."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  "bow"  to 
look  carefully  ahead  for  any  rocks  or  any 
other  obstacles,  and,  by  movements  well 
understood,  to  indicate  their  presence  to  the 
"  stroke,"  who,  with  a  sweep  of  the  paddle^ 
brings  the  canoe  round  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  "  bow." 

The  canoes  which  are  used  in  races  are 
made  of  birch  bark,  and  are  almost  always 
of  small  size  — so  small,  indeed,  that  a  man 
can  easily  carry  his  canoe  on  his  head  from 
his  house  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then 
launch  it  without  assistance.  :Mr.  Catlin 
gives  a  very  animated  description  of  a  canoe 
••ace,  the  competitors  being  accompanied  by 
.  u'ge  canoes,  full  of  their  respective  friends, 
whoyell  encouragements  to  the  antagonists, 
fire  guns  in  tli-  air,  and  render  the  scene  a 


singularly  exciting  one,  even  to  a  stranger. 
Toward  the  right  hand  of  the  illustration 
which  depicts  the  canoe  race,  on  the  follow- 
ing page,  the  reader  may  see  a  curious  mode 
of  projielling  canoes,  which  is  often  adopted 
when  there  is  no  necessity  for  speed  and  the 
wind  is  favorable.  The  man  Avho  acts  as 
"  bow  "  stands  up  in  the  front  of  the  canoe, 
extends  a  robe  or  a  blanket  in  his  two  hands, 
and  then  he  presses  the  two  other  corners 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  his  feet. 
The  robe  thus  becomes  an  extemporized 
sail,  of  which  the  man  is  the  mast.  In  this 
m.inner  a  canoe  is  often  carried  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
paddlers. 

An  European  would  instantly  upset  thr 
fragile  canoe  if  he  tried  to  stand  erect  in  it , 
but  the  natives  are  absolutely  perfect  mas- 
ters of  their  little  vessels,  and  seem  to  move 
about  in  them  as  easily  and  firmly  as  if  on 
dry  land.  They  will  load  a  canoe'within  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  water's  edge,  and 
p.addle  it  for  a  whole  day,  without  dreaming 
of  danger.  And  an  accomplished  canoe  man 
will  take  a  fish  spear  in  his  hand,  place  a 
foot  on  each  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and,  pro- 
pelled by  a  friend  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
dart  dowQ  rapids,  upeaiiug  lish  as  lie  slioota 
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»lonj?,  hauling  the  struggling  fish  out  of  the 
wator,  nnd  shaking  tlieni  into  the  boot  be- 
hind him. 

Among  mo«t  Inciinn  tribes,  when  mourn- 
ing for  the  death  of  relativeH,  the  women  are 
reqiiireil  to  cut  their  hair  entirely  off,  and 
tiio  period  of  mourning  in  until  it  hns  grown 
talt«  formor  length.  Ah  long  tresBen  are  so 
iiighiy  valued  by  mo.st  of  the  tribes  this  is 
no  small  sacriflco.  Hut  long  hair  being  of 
much  more  im|)nrtauco  to  the  men  they  cut 
off  only  a  lock  or  two,  to  indicate  grief  or 
affliction  for  their  departed  kindred. 

There  is  a  gamo  wliich  has  in  it  somewhat 
of  a  religious  a-^ijoct.    On  the  border  of  the 
Great   Pipe-stono   Quarry  a    solitary   rock 
[  rises  from  the  plain.     It  resembles  a  largo 
pillar,  being  only  a  few  feet  in  diameter, 
thoiigii  more  tb.in  tliirty  feet  in  height.     It 
is  situated  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
edge  of  thi)  precipice,  ami  tiio  Indians  wlio 
cnmo  to  procure  red  stone  for  their  pipes 
often  try  to  leap  upon    ,   and  back  again. 
The  more  leap  to  the  rock  is  comparatively 
eiMjf,  but  there  are  two  terrible    dangers 
which    threaten  the    leaper.    In    the   first 
place,  the  small,  flat  surface  of  the  rock  is  so 
polished    and    smooth,   tb.at  if   the   l(!aper 
should  exert  too  much  power,  ho  must  slip 
oir,  and  be  killed  on  the  sharp  rocks  below. 
Should  ho  retain  his  foot-liold  ho  has  still  a 
dilBcult  task  in  regaining  the  spot  whence 
ho  sitrang,  as  he  can  take  no  run,  and  tlie 
slippery  aurfiico  of  the   rock  attbrds  but  a 
slii^ht  fulcrum  from  which  he  can  take  his 


"fdlnary  needle.  Both  ends  Rre  sharp. 
When  the  native  artist  desires  to  produce  • 
pattern,  the  design  U  Ihsl  drawn  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bark  or  leather;  the  two  ends  of 
the  quill  are  then  pushed  through  the  fabric, 
and  fastened  on  the  wrong  side,  the  quill 
acting  both  as  needle  and  thread. 

I'erhaps  the  most  ingenious  mode  of  mak< 
Ing  ornaments  is  tliat  which  is  practised  by 
■■■   '"■" "    women,   anil    called  IJark- 


the    Ojibheway    wor 
biting.    The  tollowi 


iprniii. 

Before  an  Indian  essays  this  terrible  leap, 
he  otrern  up  many  prayers  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  help  and  protection,  and  he  has  at 
all  events  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
if  ho  should  fail,  his  body  will  bo  buried  in 
the  sacred  ground  of  the  nation.  Those 
who  succeed  leave  an  arrow  sticking  in  tlio 
rock,  and  have  a  right  to  boast  of  it  "at  every 
public  meeting  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  spoak.  No  man  would  dare  to  boast  of 
this  feat  without  having  performed  it,  as  he 
would  at  once  be  challenged  to  visit  the 
Leaping  Rock  and  to  point  out  his  arrow. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  figure  of 
the  canoe  on  page  Vi-i2,  ho  will  see  that  its 
sides  are  decorated  with  a  pattern.  This  is 
made  by  fastening  dyed  porcupine  quills  to 
the  sides  of  the  little  vessel.  Porcupine 
quills  are  used  very  largely  for  ornaments, 
and,  even  though  they  have  been  partly 
superseded  by  beads,  are  still  in  use  for  dec- 
orating the  dresses  and  utensils  of  the  na- 
tives. 

These  quills  are  never  so  long  or  thick  as 
those  of  the  porcupine  of  the  Old  World,  and 
are  naturally  white  or  gray,  so  that  they  can 
easily  take  any  desired  dye.  They  are  first 
sorted  very  carefully  into  their  different  sizes, 
he  largest  rarely  exceeding  three  inches  in 

l6n?rn.  whilA    fVia    orvtolt^w   »»»    ~..:j-»    ai j 

.;,  ■ - •    «••'  qiittc   iiiicau- 

"SO,  aud  can  be  passed  through  the  eye  of  an 


ng  desi:rii)tion  of  this 
curious  art  is  given  by  Mr.  Kohl  in  hU 
"Kitchi-Gami:"— 

"  This  is  an  art  which  the  squaws  chiefly 
practise  in  spring,  in  their  sugar  plantations. 
Still,  they  do  not  all  understand  it,  and  oidy 
a  few  are  really  talented.  1  heard  that  a 
very  ceiebratt^d  bark-biter  resided  at  the 
other  side  of  St.  Mary's  Itiver,  in  Canada, 
and  that  another,  of  the  name  of  Angollque 
Marte,  lived  in  our  cataract  village.  Natu- 
rally, I  set  out  at  once  to  visit  the  latter. 

"  Extraordinary  geniuses  must  usually  be 
sought  here,  as  in  Paris,  on  the  fifth  floor,  or 
in  some  remote  faubourg.  Our  road  to  An- 
g<51iqne  Marte  led  us  past  the  little  cluster  of 
houses  representing  our  village  far  into  tho 
desert.  Wo  came  to  morasses,  and  had  to 
leap  from  stone  to  sUme.  Between  largo 
masses  of  scattered  granite  block,  tho  re- 
mains of  the  missiles  which  tho  Indians  say 
Menabqju  and  liis  father  hurled  at  each  other 
in  tho  battle  they  fought  here,  we  at  length 
found  the  halt-decayed  birch-hut  of  our 
pagan  artiste,  who  herself  was  living  in  it 
like  a  hermit. 

"  Tho  surrounding  landscape  seemed  better 
adapted  for  a  renversi  than  for  an  alclier. 
When  wo  preferred  our  request  for  some 
specimen  of  her  tooth  carving,  she  told  us 
that  all  her  hopes  as  regardeil  her  art  were 
concentrated  in  ono  tooth.  At  least  she  had 
only  one  in  her  upper  j.aw  properly  useful 
for  this  operation.  Sho  began,  however, 
immediately  selecting  proper  pieces  of  bark, 
peeling  off  tho  thin  skin,  and  doubling  up 
the  pieces,  which  she  thrust  between  her 
teeth. 

"  As  she  took  up  ono  piece  after  the  other, 
and  went  through  the  operation  very  rapidly, 
one  artistic  production  after  the  other  fell 
from  her  lips.  We  unfolded  tho  bark,  and 
found  on  ono  the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  on 
another  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  on  a  third  a 
tomahawk,  with  all  its  accessories,  very  cor- 
rectly designed,  as  well  as  several  other 
objects.  The  bark  is  not  bitten  into  holes, 
but  only  pressed  with  the  teeth,  so  that,  when 
the  designs  are  held  up,  they  resemble,  to 
some  extent,  those  pretty  porcelain  trans- 
parencies made  as  light-screens." 

The  mode  of  constructing  the  wigwam  is 
very  much  the  same  among  the  various 
tribes.  Generally  it  is  made  of  dressed  buf- 
falo skins  sewed  together  and  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  tent,  with  a  score  or  more  of 
poles  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  as  a 
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Bupport,  and  with  an  opening  at  the  apex 
for  the  escape  of  smoke  or  the  admission  of 
liglit.  The  Crows,  however,  excel  all  others 
in  tlio  stylo  of  their  lodge.  They  dress  the 
skins  almost  as  wliito  aa  linen,  embellish 
them  with  porcupine  quills,  and  paint  them 
in  various  ways  so  as  to  make  their  tents 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  picturesque. 

The  Indian  lodges  may  be  removed  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  taking  down  and  the 
transportation  is  the  work  of  the  squaws. 
A  tribe  will  generally  remove  six  or  eight 
times  in  a  summer  in  order  to  find  good 
hunting  grounds  among  the  herds  of  bulla- 
loes. 

The  Indian  tribes  judjjing  from  their  mu- 
sical instruments,  have  little  taste  or  skill  in 
music.  Those  are  very  rude,  and  consist 
of  rattles,  drums,  the  mysteij  wliistle,  war 
whistle  and  deer  skin  flute.  The  war  whis- 
tle is  I'rom  six  to  nine  inches  in  length,  made 
of  the  bone  of  the  deer's  or  turkey's  leg,  with 
porcupine  quills  wound  around  it.  The 
chief  wears  this  to  battle  under  his  dress, 
It  lias  only  two  notes  —  one,  produced  by 
blowing  into  one  end  of  it,  is  shrill,  and  is 
the  summons  to  battle;  and  the  other  sounds 
a  retreat.  Even  in  the  noise  of  battle  and 
amid  Iho  cries  and  yells  of  their  lierce  con- 
flicts, this  little  instrument  can  be  distinctly 
heard. 

The  chief  pledge  of  friendship  nmonp- 
these  tribes,  is  a  dog  feast.  If  we  consider 
that  (he  dug  is  an  object  of  .special  aflection 
wilh  liie  Indians;  that  he  is  more  valued  by 
them  tliau  anywlierc  else  on  the  globe  \  — 
■we  inu  understand  tlie  signiflcance  of  Ibis 
feast.  This  sacrifice  of  what  is  dearest  to 
thtni  is  therefore  the  very  strongest  evi- 
dence of  friendship.  On  (heir  coals  of  arms, 
on  the  rocks,  they  carve  (he  image  of  the 
dug,  ai;d  evervwhere  and  always,  he  is  the 
emblem  of  fidelity.  Accordingl3-,  to  ratify 
friendship,  (o  give  the  most  unquestionable 
proof  of  honor  and  devotion,  (be  Indian  will 
take  bis  beloved  companion  of  (he  chase  and 
wigwam,  and  offer  it  as  the  sacrifice  to  hos- 
pitality and  all'ection. 

These  feasts  are  conducted  in  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manner,  as  if  wi(b 
the  conviclioii  that  the  pledge  o*"  friendship 
is  a  sacred  thing.  Those  were  tender  words 
which  Catlin  gives  at  the  conclusion  of  an 
Indian  chiefs  address  to  liim  and  other 
white  guests,  to  whom  such  a  feast  had  been 
given:  -'we  offer  you  to-day  not  the  best  we 
h.avo  got,  for  we  liavc  plenty  of  good  bufthlo 
hump  and  marrow  —  ijut  we  give  you  our 
hearts  in  this  feast  — we  have  killed  our 
faithful  dogs  to  feed  you,  and  the  Great 
Spirit  will  seal  our  friendship.  I  have  no 
more  to  say." 


clothe  it  in  his  best  robes  and  ornamcnti 
furnish  it  with  food,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  bn  I 
rows,  and  wrap  it  up  in  skins    j)reviou8lj 
soaked  in  water,  so  as  to  render  them  plianL 
and  cause  them  to  exclude  the  air'as  much 
aa  possible.    The  body  is  then  placed  upon  a 
slight  scaffold,  some  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
left  to  decay.    In  process  of  time,  (he  scafTold 
gives  way  and  falls,  when  the  relations  of  (lie 
decea.sed  bury   the  whole  of   the  remains 
with  the  exception  of  the  skull,  which  they 
place  on  the  ground,  forming  circles  of  a  him- 
dred  or  more,  all  with  (lie  faces  looking  in- 
ward,  and  all    resting  on  fresh  bunches  of 
herbs.     In  the  centre  of  each  circle  is  a  little 
mound,  on  which  are  placed   (he  skulls  of 
a  male  and  female  bison,  and  on  (he  mound 
is  planted  a  lon^  pole,  on  wliich  hang  sundry  \ 
"  medicine  "  articles,  which  are  su]iposcd  to 
aid  in  guarding  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

No  people  are  more  fond  of  SMiraming  , 
than  the  Indians,  (he  you(h  of  both  sexes 
learning  (he  art  at  a  very  early  age.  Suc'li 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  (liem,  espe- 
cially liable  as  (hey  are  (o  accidents  wilh  (heir 
light  canoes,  and  in  their  inarches  compelled 
(o  cross  (he  widest  rivers.  The  squaws 
will  fasten  their  children  to  Iheir  backs, and 
easily  cress  any  river  that  lies  in  tlieir  way, 

The  Indian  mode  of  swimming,  however,  I 
is   quite  diflcrcnt  from  ours.     They  do  not 
make  a  borizontid  stroke  ou(wiird  (icm  the  | 
chin,  but  throw  the  body  alternately  fVcni 
one  side  to  (he  other,  and  raising  one  arm  j 
out  of  the  water,  reach  as  liir  leniard  as  | 
possible,  while  the  other  arni  having  made 
the  same  motion,  goes  down  and  bcccnies  a  | 
propelling  power.    And  this,  llioiigh  an  aji- 
parcnlly  awkward,  is  yet  a  most  t'l'ective 
mode  of  swimming,  and  less  likely  (o  be  j 
attended  wilh  injury  to  the  chest,  or  with 
fiKigue. 


"Wc  come  now  to  consider  the  customs  of 
the  Indians  in  regard  to  death  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead. 

The  Mandans  take  the  body  of  the  deceased, 


_  The  relatives  constantly  visit  the  skull 
circles,  and  (he  women  may  ol'(en  be  seen 
sitting  by  the  skulls  of  (heir  dead  children 
for  hours  (ogether,  going  on  with  their  work, , 
and  talking  to  (he  dead  skull  as  if  it  were  a 
living  diiki.    And,  when  tired,  (hey  will  lie 
down  will)  (heir  arms  encircling  (he  skull, 
and  sleep  there  as  if  in  company  with  the 
child  Kself.   The  Sioux  and  many  other  tribes 
lodge  (heir  dead  in  the  branches  or  crotches 
of  trees,  enveloped  in  skins,  and  always  with 
a  wooden  dish  hanging  near  the  head  of  the ' 
corpse,  for  the  purpose,  dou))(less,  to  enable 
it  to  quench  its  thirst  on  the  long  journey 
they  supp-  3   awaits    it  after  death.    The 
Cliinnooks  place   them    in    canoes,  which, 
together  with  the  warrior's  utensils  accom- 
panying the  dead,  are  so  shattered  as  to  be 
useless. 

Tlic  most  singular  funer.al  of  which  a  record 

has  been  preserved  was  that  of  Blackbird,  sn  \ 

Omaha  chief      The  artist  has  reproduced ' 

the  strange  scene  on  pnge  i;]41. 
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district  over  which  he  ruled,  there  is  a  lofty 
bluff,  the  top  of  which  can  bo  seen  for  avast 
distance  on  every  side.  When  the  chief 
found  that  he  was  dying,  he  ordered  that  he 
should  be  placed  on  the  back  of  his  favorite 
war  horse,  and  buried  on  the  top  of  the  bluff. 

The  request  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
On  the  appointed  day,  the  whole  tribe' 
together  with  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators, 
repaired  to  the  blutf,  leaving  an  open  space 
in  iho  middle,  where  the  chief  was  to  be 
buried. 

Presently,  the  body  of  the  dead  chief  was 
borne  up  the  sides  of  the  bluff,  and  after  him 
was  led  his  war  horse,  a  noble  milk-white 
iteed  which  he  had  valued  exceedingly. 
When  the  funeral  procession  reached  thelop 
of  the  bluff,  the  dead  chief  was  clothed  in  full 
nanoplv  of  war,  the  feather  plumes  on  his 
head,  the  strung  bow,  quiver,  arrows,  shield, 
and  medicine  bajj  slung  on  his  back,  his 
scalps,  which  no  other  man  might  take,  hung 
to  his  horse's  bridle  and  to  his  weapons,  and 
his  favorite  sncar  in  his  hand.  He  was  also 
furmshod  with  food  and  drink,  to  sustain  him 
in  his  pass.ago  to  the  spirit  land,  and  with 
his  pipe  and  filled  tobacco  pouch,  flint,  and 
steel,  so  that  ho  might  solace  himself  with 
the  luxury  of  smokiiig. 

This  done,  he  was  mounted  on  the  back  of 
his  horse,  and  all  the  chiefs  advanced  in 
their  turn  to  make  their  farewell  speeches  to 
their  dead  leader.  Each,  after  delivering 
his  address,  rubbed  his  r;j,dit  hand  with  ver- 
milion, pressed  it  against  the  white  coat  of 
the  hor^e,  and  left  there  the  scarlet  imprint 
of  his  hand.  Then  began  the  burial.  The 
warriors  brought  in  their  hands  pieces  of 
turf,  and  with  them  began  to  raise  a  huge 
mound,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  chief  and 
his  horse  were  to  be  enclosed.  One  by  one 
they  placed  their  turves  around  the  feet  of 
the  de-oted  horse,  and  so,  by  degrees,  they 
built  the  mound  over  the  animal  while  vet 
alive.  •' 

The  mound,  when  completed,  rose  high 
above  the  head  of  the  chief  th'^s  strangely 
buried  in  its  centre,  and  there  he  and  his 
horse  were  left  to  decay  together.  On  the 
top  of  the  mound  a  cedar  post  was  erected- 
and  this  mound  has  been,  ever  since  it  was 
built,  a  familiar  landmark  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  This  green,  flower  spot- 
ted mound  is  visited  by  great  numbers  of 
travellers,  both  white  and  red.  The  former 
ascend  the  bluff  partly  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
80  strange  a  tomb,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
liemagnilicent  view  from  its  summit,  while 
the  latter  visit  it  for  the  sake  of  payin"  their 
respects  at  the  burial-place  of  one  o?  their 
most  renowned  chiefs  and  greatest  medi- 
cine men. 

The  custom  of  burying  wives  and  other 
victims  with  the  deceased  husband  seems 
MnV^K  '^^^^"^^^  among  the  Korth  Ameri- 
Cin  .r!..c-s,  but  such  an  event  has  happened 
withm  comparatively  late  years.    There  was 


a  Nachea  chief,  called  the  Stung  Serpent, 
who  died;  and  as  he  was  the  head  chief  of  the 
tribe,  a  considerable  number  of  vicMms  were 
devoted  for  sacrifice.  The  French,  how- 
over,  remonstrated,  and  induced  the  friends 
of  the  dead  chief  to  limit  the  number  to 
eight  or  ten.  Among  them  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  who,  though  not  his  wife,  had  loved  him 
greatly,  and  desired  to  share  his  grave. 

On  the  day  appointed  a  procession  was 
formed,  m  which  the  victims  were  led  in 
great  state,  accompanied  by  eight  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  who  were  to  act  as  execu- 
tioners, and  who  bore  the  fatal  cord,  the  deer- 
skin which  was  thrown  over  the  head  of  the 
victim,  the  tobacco  pills  which  were  to  bo 
taken  before  the  ceremony,  and  the  other 
implements  required.  When  tlioy  were  all 
placed  at  the  grave,  the  chief  wife  made  a 
speech,  in  which  she  took  leave  of  her  chil- 
dren; and  the  victims,  after  being  strangled, 
were  deposited  in  the  grave. 


As  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  the 
manners  and  customs  of  tribes  and  races 
in  their  primitive  state,  and  not  those  semi- 
civilized,  it  will  bo  enough  to  merely  intro- 
duce the  names  of  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Senecas,  Dclawares,  etc. 
-Nor  IS  it  necessary  to  consider  those,  now 
extinct,  that  occupied  the  country  when  first 
settled  by  white  men.    For  the  same  general 
characteristics,  now  presented,  pertain  to  all 
the   North   American   races.    The   Indian 
tribes  are   rapidly  retreating  or  ranishing 
before  the  steady,  irresistible  march  of  civili- 
zation, and  the   growing  grandeur   of  the 
great  Republic  in  North  America.    The  line 
where  the  echoes  of  the  Indian's  yell  blends 
with  the  shout  of  advancing  pioneers  and 
tbe  sound  of  the  wood-chopper's  axe,  is  con- 
tinually moving  westward.    In  a  few  years 
we  have  seen  it  pass  from  tbo  Mississippi 
Kiver,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Ihe  settler's  cabin  is  unceasingly  encroach- 
ing  upon   the  wigwams   of  the  Red  Men, 
VV^ith  sadness,  h.-iving  smoothed  the  graves 
of  their  fathers,  and  taken  a  last  look  of  their 
huntiug  grounds,  they  retreat  before  a  power 
which  they  vainly  strive  to  resist.    Pressed 
backward  in  two  centuries  and  a  half,  across 
three-quarters  of  the  continent,  from  Massa- 
chusetts Ray  almost  to  the  Pacific,  except 
a  few  decaying  remnants  of  tribes,  their  his- 
tory and  doom  cannot  but  awaken  sympathy 
for  an  unfortunate  and  overpow  '.-ed  race. 
Even  though  we  do  not  form  our  estimate 
Of  tlie  Indian  from  the  romantic  creations 
01  Cooper,  every  right-thinking  person  will 
accord  them  the  tribute  of  many  qualities 
ttiat  constitute  a  real  grandeur  of  character. 
Their  marvellous  bravery,  their  ardent  rage, 
their  steadfast,  fiery  enthusiasm  in  the  fight 
or  in  the   chasCj  their  manly  sports,  their 
grave,  philosophic  demeanor  {n  the  council 
their  stern,  stoical  endurance  in  misfbrtune' 
their  disdain  of  death,  are  traits  that  have 
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given  to  the  Indian  a  character  unique  and 
noble,  a    character    and  history  that    the 
annalist,    poet,  and    novelist,  have    trans- 
ferred to   their  immortal  pages,  and  over 
Which  multitudes  of  old  and  young  alike 
have  bent  with  eager,  breathless  interest 
As  Mr.  Mangin  in  his  "  Desert  World  "  says: 
— "  There  was  poetry  in  their  faith,  in  their 
customs,  m  their  language,  at  once  laconic 
and  picturesque— and  even  in   the  names 
they  bestowed  on  each  tribe,  each  chief  and 
warrior,  on  mountain  and  river.     One  can 
hardly  suppress  a  feeling  of  regret  that  so 
much  of  wild   romance  and  valor   should 
have  been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
unless  we  call  to  mind   the  shadow  of  the 
picture  —  the  Indian's  cruelty,  perfldiousness 
and  savage  lust.    Even  then,  our  humanity 
revolts  from  the  treatment  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected  by  the  white  man."    Tracked 
and  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  driven  from  their 
hunting  grounds  and  the  territory  of  their 
ancestors,  imbruted  by  drink,  decimated  and 
dying  by  epidemics   and  vices    contracted 
from  white    men,  the   poor  Indians   vainly 
struggling  to  avert  their  doom  of  extermina- 
tion have  elicited  the  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration of  tlie  civilized  world.    The  theory 
advocated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work, 
(see  page  700),  in  regard  to  the  decav  and 
extinction  of  savage  races,  does  not  forbid 
regrets  that  such  a  jjeople  should  have  suffered 
so  grievously  at  the  hands  of  the    United 
States   Government,  by   the   greed   of  its 
agents,  the  ft-auds  of  traders  and  the  fatal 
contagion  of  the  vicco  of  a  civilized  people. 
"What  with  American  rifles  and  American 
whi!>key,  their  extinction  has  been  rapid, 
and  their  doom  certain. 

These  tribes,  contending  in  a  most  unequal 
strife  with  the  forces  of  modern  civilization, 
more  readily  falling  victims  to  the  vices  of 
white  men  than  accepting  their  virtues,  are 
entitled  to  the  just  consideration  and  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  as  its  wards,  from 
whom,  or  their  ancestors,  have  been  taken 
their  soil  and  their  homes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  more  hu- 
mane policy  is  about  being  inaugurated, 
and  though  the  wrongs  of  the  past  inay  not  be 
redressed,  that  their  rights  in  future  may  be 


recognized  and  maintained.    Major-Generai 
Thomas,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  whose  name  and 
history  are  the  guarantee  of  candid  and  wi»e 
judgment,  says,  in  respect  to  an.  instance  of 
cold-blooded,  unprovoked,  unpunished  out- 
rage upon  an  Indian  boy  (it  is  given  only 
as  a  representative  fact  of  many  more  and 
bitter  wrongs) :— "  I  see  no  better  way  than  to 
extend  civil  authority  over  the  Indians  and 
enable  them  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  all 
cases  aflecting  their  own  status  and  that 
of  the  whites  toward  them.    This  is  a  fair 
instance  of  the  cause  of  the  Indian  troubles- 
and    until   white    murderers   and    robbers 
ot  the  Indians  are  punished,  a  large  force  of 
troops  will  be  necessary  to  protect  peacefd 
white    settlers     from     Indian    avengers," 
And  Gen.  Sherman,  in  whose  opinion  the 
utmost  confidence  can  be  reposed,  makes  the 
following  indorsement  to  General  Thomas' 
view:— "This  case  illustrates   the  origin  of 
most  of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  frontier.  A 
citizen  may  murder  an  Indian  with  impunity, 
but  if  the  Indian  retaliate,  war  results,  and 
the  United  States  must  bear  the  expense." 
Here  we  have  the  secret  of  many  of  tiie 
barbarities  of  the  Indian  tribes.    Inflamed 
and  Imbruted  by  the  whiskey  sold  Ihem,  their 
Ignorance  imposed  upon  by  the  greed  of 
traders  and  even  government  agents,  having 
little  or  po  chance  for  securing  justice  in  their 
real  or  imagined  injuries, .there  is  certainly 
somo  extenuation  if  this  wild  son  of  the  forest 
go  forth  with  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife, 
as  the  self-appointed  avenger  of  his  own  and 
his  people's  wrongs.    This  is  not  the  place, 
if  there  were  room,  for  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  Red  Men,  but  I  cannot 
forego  the  duty,  in  treating  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  character  of  tribes  so  iuteres.ing, 
so  noble  and   superior,  by  many  traits,  to 
most  savage  races,  of  recording  at  the  same 
time,  this  tribute  and  testimony.    It  will 
unquestionably  be  the  verdict  of  the  future, 
as  coming  generations  shall  study  the  me- 
morials and  character  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can  Indians.* 

*  Theso  reflpctiona,  with  much  rehitiiiK  to  the 
custoniH  of  tlio  Indians,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  work  by  the  Americau  editor. 
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We  now  come  to  those  extraordinary  peo- 
ple, called  by  Europeans  the  Esquimaux 
{Wmv  own  name  being  Innuit),  who,  placed 
amid  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  have  bent 
those  elements  to  their  own  purposes,  and 
pass  as  happy  lives  in  their  inclemjmt  coun- 
try as  do  the  apparently  more  favored  in- 
habitants of  the  tropics  amid  their  perpetual 
verdure.  Indeed,  the  Esquimaux  has  a  per- 
fect yearning  for  his  beloved  country, 
should  he  be  away  from  it.  Captain  Hall 
relates  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the 
!  "death  of  Kudlago,  a  singularly  intelligent 
man,  who  had  visited  the  United  States,  and 
fully  learned  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  the  high  civilization  which  he  saw  there. 
But  all  liis  wishes  were  for  home,  and  he 
was  taken  back.  As  the  ship  neared  his  na- 
tive land,  he  fell  ill  and  died,  his  last  words 
being  the  eager  inquiry,  '  Do  you  8oe  ice? 
Do  you  see  ice? ' " 

In  appearance,  the  Esquimaux  are  a  pe- 
culiar people.  Their  stature  is  short,  when 
compared  to  that  of  an  ordinary  European 
the  average  being  about  five  feet  three 
jaehes  for  the  men,  and  two  or  three  inches 
less  (or  the  women. 

The  complexion  is  in  some  ca^  es  rather 
(lark,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  not  much  darker  than 
hat  of  the  inbnbitants  of  Southern  Europe. 
Jt  looks,  however,  many  shades  darker,  in 
consequence  of  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux 
Jho  never  wash  from  their  birth  to  their 
(Icath.    It  is  not  that  they  neglect  their  ab- 1 
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enters  the  mind  of  an  Esquimaux,  who 
unless  he  has  met  with  white  men,  has  not 
even  heard  of  such  an  operation.  When 
however,  an  Esquimaux  has  been  induced  to' 
allow  his  skin  to  be  cleansed,  he  is  found  to 
lose  many  shades  of  his  original  darkness. 
There  is  an  amusing  passage  in  the  journal 
of  Captain  Hall,  given  in  his  "  Life  with  the 
J*.squimaux,"  a  work  to  which  frequent  ref- 
erence will  be  made  in  the  next  few  pages. 
Kimnaloo  has  just  been  Americanized. 

Captam  B 's  good  wife  had  made  and 

sent  to  her  a  pretty  red  dress,  a  necktie,  mit- 
tens, belt,  &c.  ' 

"  Mr.  Rogers  and  I,  at  a  suggestion  from 
me,  thought  it  best  to  commence  the  chano-e 
of  nationality  with  soap  and  -vator.     The 
process  was  slow,  Aat  of  arriving  at  the 
beautiftil    little    girl,  whom  we  at  length 
found,  though  deeply  imbedded  layer  after 
layer  in  dirt.    Tlien  came  the  task  of  mak- 
ing her  toilet.    With  a  very  coarse  comb  I 
commenced  to  disentangle   her  hair.    She 
had  but  little,  the  back  part  from  behind  her 
ears  having  been  cut  short  off  on  account  of 
severe  pains  in  her  head.    Hoav  patiently 
she  submitted  to  the  worse  than  curry-comb 
process  I  had  to  use  I    This  was  the  first 
time  in  her  life  that  a  comb  had  been  put  to 
her  head.    Her  hair  was  filled  .vife  moss, 
seal  and   reindeer  hairs,  and  m»nj  other 
things,  too  numerous,  to  call  them   all    Iw 
name.    Poor  little  thing!    Yet  she  was  fat 
and  beautif\il,  the  very  picture  of  health. 
Her  cheeks  were  o-s  red  as  the  blown  roie: 
rNitbuie's  vermiliou  was  upon  them," 
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The  skin  is  smooth,  soft,  and  yet  wonder- 
fully tough,  with  a  sort  of  unctuous  surface, 
probably  occasioned  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  oil  and  fat  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  their  diet.  The  features  are  not 
very  pleasing,  the  face  being  broad,  and  the 
cheek-bones  so  high  that  in  many  cases,  if  a 
flat  ruler  were  laid  from  cheek  to  cheek,  it 
would  not  touch  the  nose.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Chinese  section  of  this  vast  race, 
the  eyes  slope  rather  downward,  and  the 
face  is  often  covered  with  wrinkles  to  a  won- 
derful extent,  extending  from  the  eyes  down 
each  cheek. 

In  bodily  strength,  the  Esquimaux  present 
a  great  contrast  to  the  Andamaners,  who, 
though  short,  are  possessed  of  gigantic  mus- 
cular powers.  Captain  Lyon  found  that 
the  natives  could  not  raise  burdens  that 
were  easily  lifted  by  his  sailors,  whereas  an 
ordinary  Andamaner  is  often  a  match  for 
two  powerful  sailors.  The  neck  is  strangely 
thin  and  feeble,  however  well-proportioned 
the  chest  may  be,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Esquimaux  are  almost  wholly  igno- 
rant of  running  and  jumping.  There  is  but 
little  beard,  and  the  hair  is  black,  coarse, 
straight,  and  lanky. 

The  general  character  of  the  dress  is  alike 
in  both  sexes,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  it 
is  not  easy  to  tell  whcthei-  the  spectator  be 
looking  at  a  man  or  a  woman,  both  sexes 
wearing  trousers,  and  jackets  with  a  large 
hood,  which  can  either  be  drawn  over  the 
head  or  allowed  to  fall  on  the  shoulders. 
The  jacket  of  the  man  is  made  something 
like  a  broad-tailed  dress  coat,  hanging  be- 
hind as  far  as  the  middle  tf  the  caif,  and  cut 
away  in  front  just  below  the  waist.  It  is 
mostly  made  of  deer-hide,  and  the  hood  is 
lined  and  turned  up  with  white  fur,  which 
forms  a  curious  contrast  to  the  dark,  broad 
face  within  it.  The  edge  of  the  coat  is  gen- 
erally bordered  with  a  lighter-colored  fur, 
and  is  often  decorated  with  little  strips  of 
fur  hanging  hwe  tassels. 

Under  this  coat  is  another  of  similar 
shape,  but  of  lighter  material,  and  having 
the  furry  side  turned  inward.  The  legs  are 
clothed  in  two  pairs  of  trousers,  the  outer 
pair  being  often  made  of  strips  of  differ- 
ently colored  deer-skins  arranged  in  parallel 
stripes,  and  having  the  fur  outward,  while 
the  other  has  the  fur  inward,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  coats.  They  only  come  as  low  as 
the  knee,  so  that  the  loint  is  often  frost-bit- 
ten ;  but  nothing  can  induce  the  Esquimaux 
to  outi-age  fashion  by  adding  a  couple  of 
inches  to  the  garment. 

The  boots  are  made  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  dress.  In  winter 
time  the  Esquimaux  wear  first  a  pair  of 
boots  with  the  fur  inward,  then  slippers  of 
soft  seal-skin  so  prepared  as  to  be  water- 
proof, then  another  pair  of  boots,  and,  lastly, 
strong  seal-skin  shoes.  In  the  summer  time 
one  pair  of  boots  is  sufficient  protectioiL 


The  soles  are  made  of  thicker  material  than 
the  rest  of  the  garment,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  women  to  keep  the  soles  flexible  by 
chewing  or  "  milling  "  them,  an  operation 
which  consumes  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time. 

Mittens  are  made  of  various  skins,  the 
hairy  side  being  inward  ;  and  if  the  wearer 
be  engaged  in  fishing,  he  uses  mittens  made 
of  watertight  seal-skin.  During  the  summer 
light  dresses  are  worn,  made  of  the  skins  of 


ducks,  with  the  feathers  inward.  Over  all 
there  is  sometimes  a  very  thin  and  litrht 
waterproof  garment  noade  of  the  intestines 
of  the  walrus. 

'     The  jackets  worn  by  the  women  have  a 
much  longer  and  narrower  tail  than  those  of 
the  men,  and  a  tolerably  deep  flap  in  fr'^nt. 
The  hood  is  of  enormous  size,  being  used  as 
a  cradle  as  well  as  a  hood,  in  v/hich  a  child 
of  nearly  three  years  old  is  carried.    The 
trousers,  or  rather  leggings,  are  tied  to  a 
girdle  that  passes  round  the  waist,  and  are 
HO  cut  away  at  the  top,  that  they  allow  a 
portion  of  the  skin  to  be  visible  between 
them  and  the  sides  of  the  jacket,  an  exposure 
from  which  the  wearers  do  not  seem  to  suf- 
fer.   The  oddest  article  of  the  female  apparel 
is,  however,  the  boots,  which  more  resem- 
ble sacks  or  buckets  than  boots,  and  are 
simply  tied  to  the  girdle  by  a  broad  strau 
that  passes  up  the  front  of  the  leg.    The 
boots  are  used  as  receptacles  for  all  kinds  of 
portable  property, food  included, and  incon- 
sequence impart  a  most  singular  walk,  or 
rather    waddle,  to    the   wearers,  who  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  feet  widely  apart,  and, 
as  they  walk,  to  swing  one  foot  round  the 
other,  rather  than  to  use  the  ordinary  mode 
of  walking. 

The  Esquimaux  women  use  the  tattoo. 
called  by  them  the  kakeen,  and  in  some 
places  cover  their  limbs  and  a  cousiderable 
portion  of  their  persons  with  various  pat- 
terns. There  are  some  who  mark  the  fore- 
head, cheeks,  and  chin,  these  being  mostly 
proof  that  the  woman  is  married,  though 
they  are  sometimes  worn  by  unmarried 
females.  The  mode  in  which"  the  kakeen 
is  performed  is  amusingly  told  by  Captain 
Lyon,  ivho  courageously  submitted  to  the 
operation. 

"  My  curiosity  determined  me  on  seeing 
how  tlie  kakeen  was  performed,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly put  myself  into  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Kettle,  whom  I  had  adopted  as  my  amama, 
or  mother. 

"  Havintj  furnished  her  with  a  fine  needle, 
she  tore  with  her  teeth  a  thread  off"  a  deer's 
sinew,  Jind  thus  prepared  the  sewing  appara- 
tus. She  then,  without  a  possibility  of  dark- 
ening her  hands  beyond  their  standard 
color,  passed  her  flngera  under  the  I)ottom 
of  the  stove  pot,  from  whence  she  collected 
a  quantity  of  soot.  With  this,  together  with 
a  little  oil  and  much  saliva.  She  soon  made  a 
good  mixture,  and  t-aking  s  small  piece  of 
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whalebone  well  blackened,  she  then  drew  a 
variety  ot  figures  about  my  arm,  differing,  as 
I  easily  saw,  Irom  those  with  which  she  fier- 
self  was  marked;  and,  calling  her  house- 
mates, they  all  enioyed  a  good  laugh  at  the 
figures,  which  perhaps  conveyed  some  mean- 
ing that  I  could  not  fathom. 

"  I  had,  however,  only  determined  on  a  few 
strokes,  so  that  her   trouble  was  in  some 
measure  thrown  away.    She  commenced  Jier 
work  by  blackening  the  thread  with  soot, 
and  tnkmg  a  pretty  deep  but  short  stitch  in 
ray  skin,  carefully  pressing  her  thumb  on 
the  wound  as  the  thread  passed  through  it 
and   beginning   each  stitch  at   the    place 
where  the  last  had  ceased.    My  flesh  beinT 
tou"h,  she  got  on  but  slowly,  and,  havin" 
broken  one   needle  in   trying   to  force  i't 
through,  I  thought  fit,  when  she  had  com- 
pleted forty  stitches,  or  about  two  inches,  to 
allow  her  to  desist;  then,  rubbing  the  part 
with  oil  m  order  to  stanch  the  little  blood 
which  appeared,  she  finished  the  operation 
I  could  now  form  an  idea  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  Esquimaux  leinalcs  for  their  embel- 
lishments, which  for  a  time  occasion  a  sli'rht 
milaniniation  and  some  degree  of  nain    The 
color  which  the  kakeen  assumes  when  the 
skill  heals  IS  of  the  same  light  blue  as  we  see 
on  the  marked  arms  of  seamen." 

The  dross  of  the  children  is  alike  in  both 
sexes.    None  at  all  is  worn  until  the  infant 
IS  nearly  three  years  old,  up  to  which  age  it 
is  kept  naked  in  its  mother's  hood.    A  dress 
IS  then    made  of  fawn   skin,  havintr   the 
jacket,  trousers,  boots,  and   hood    in  one 
piece,  the  only  opening  boiu!?  at  the  back 
Into  this  odd  dress  the  child  i.  pui,  and  the" 
opening  being  tied  up  with  a  string,  the 
operation  of  dressing  is  comjileted.    The 
hoo(,  or  cap  is  generally  made  in  the  shape 
of  the  fawn's  head,  so  that  the  little  Esniii- 
maux  has  the  strangest  appearance  imagi- 
nable, and  scarcely  looks  like  a  iuiman  bein<r 
As  to  the  hair,  the  men  cut  it  short  ovei- 
tlie  forehead,  and  allow  the  side   locks  to 
grow  to  their  full  length,  tying  them,  when 
very  long,  over  the  top  of  the  head  in  a  lar^e 
knot   projecting  over    the  forehead.    The 
women  pr.rt  the  hair  in  the  middle,  and 
make  it  into  two  large  tftils.    A  piece  of 
bone  or  wood   is   introduced  into  each  of 
tlie  tails    by  way  of  a  stiffener,  and  thev 
are  then  bound  spirally  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  deer-hide,  with  the  fur  outward.    Those 
v/onicn  who  can  afrord  such  a  luxury  pass 
le  hair  through  twr,  brass  rings,  which  are 
•lii>'i  pressed  as   ■!  ..  ely  as  possible  to  the 
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other  times  plain,  like  blunt  knives.  The 
skills  are  then  rubbed  and  kneaded,  and  are 
dried  by  being  stretched  by  pegs  to  the 
ground  in  summer,  and  laced  over  a  hoop  in 
winter  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
which  constitutes  the  only  fire  of  the  Es- 
quimaux. 

.  ^.l'"''  ^j^'?'?  ^""e  prepared  in  a  somewhat 
siimiar  fashion,  and  are  stripped  from  the 
bodies  of  the  birds  in  a  marvellouslv  expe- 
ditious manner.  With  their  knife,  which  ex- 
actly resembles  a  cheese  cutter,  they  make 
an  incision  round  the  head  and  round  the 
outer  joint  of  each  wing.  The  cut  part  is 
then  seized  between  the  teeth,  and  with  a 
pull  and  a  jerk  the  skin  comes  off  in  one 
piece,  and  turned  inside  out.  These  skins 
are  considered  a  great  luxury  by  the  Esnui- 
maux,  who  bite  and  suck  off  the  fat  which 
adheres  liberally  to  them. 


Tiic  whole  of  th.  jperations  of  preparino- 
!■ '  >kin  and  making  (he  clothes  f.  j  done  by 
"' women,  the  men  having  com,  .eted  their 
iji»k  when  they  have  killed  the  animals, 
ihe  fat,  blood,  and  o.l  are  first  sucked  from 
iiie  skins,  and  the  women  then  scrape  the 
nner  surface  with  an  ingenious  instrument, 
'ometimes   lurmshed    with  teeth    .ind   Vxi 

04 


In  a  country  where  the  thermometer  re- 
mains many  degrees  below  zero  for  many 
months  together,  and  in  which  ice  and  snow- 
are  the  prevailing  features,  it  is  evident  that 
houses  cannot  be  built  after  the  fashion  of 
those    in    most   countries.    No    trees    can 
grow  there,  so  that  wooden  houses  are  out 
of  the  question,  and  in  a  land  where  ice  has 
been  known  to  choke  up  the  iron  flue  of  a 
stove    always  kei)t    burning    neither    clay 
could  be  made  into  bricks,  nor  stones  ce 
mented  with    mortar.    There  is  only  one 
substance  of  which  houses  can  be  made 
and  this  is  frozen  water,  either  in  the  form' 
ot  snow  or  ice,  the  former  being  the  usual 
material.    These  snow  houses,  called  igloos 
are  made  in  a  dome-like  shape,  and  are 
built  with  a  rapidity  that  is  perfect'/  astoii- 
ishing.    The  reader  will  find  the  form  and 
moue  of  building  these  houses  illustrated 
on^page  1327. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  strange 
houses  IS  thus  described  by  Captain  Lyon, 
in  his  "  Private  Journal."    "  Our  astonish^ 
ment  was  unbounded,  when,  after  creepin<» 
through  some  long  passages  of  snow,  to 
enter  the  different  dwellings,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  cluster  of  dome  shaped  edifices, 
entirely  constructed  of  snow,  which,  frorn 
their  recent  erection,  had  not  been  sullied 
by  the  smoke  of  the  numerous  lamps  that 
were  burning,  but  admitted    the  light  in 
most  delicate  hu(  s  of  verdigris  green  and 
blue,  according        the  thickness  of  the  slab 
through  which     .  ,    ssed.  .  .  .  There  were 
hvc  clusters  of  luits,  some  having  one,  some 
two,  and  others  three  domes,  in  which  thir- 
teen  families  lived,  each  occupying  a  dome 
or  one  side  of  it.  according  to  their  strength. 
The  whole  number  of  people  were  tweiity- 
one  men,  twenty-five  women,  and  eighteen 
children,  making  a  total  of  sixty-four. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  building  was  by  a 
hole  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  which  led 
through  a  low  arciied  passage  of  sufficient 
breadth  for  two  to  pass  in  a  stoopiu.'  poa- 
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ture,  and  about  sixteen  feet  in  length: 
another  hole  then  presented  itself,  and  led 
through  a  similarly  shaped  but  shorter  pas- 
sage, having  at  its  termination  a  round 
opening  about  two  feet  across.  Up  this 
hole  we  crept  one  step,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  dome  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  as 
many  in  diameter,  from  whence  the  three 
dwelling-places  with  arched  roofs  were  en- 
tered. It  must  bo  observed  that  this  is  the 
description  of  a  large  hut;  the  smaller 
ones,  containing  one  or  two  families,  have 
the  domes  somewhat  differently  arranged. 

"Each  dwelling    might  bo  averaged  at 
fourteen  or  si.xteen  feet  in  diameter,  by  six 
or  seven  in  height;  but  as  snow  alone  was 
used  in  their  construction,  and  was  always 
at  hand,  it  might  be  supposed  that  there 
was  no  particular  size,  tliat  being  of  course 
at  the  option  of  the  builder.    The  layin<T  of 
the  arch  was  performed  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  have  satisfied  the  most  regular 
artist,  the  key  piece  on  the  top  being  alar^e 
square  slab.    The   blocks  of  snow  used  in 
the  buildings  were  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  thickness,  and  about  a  couple  of  feet  in 
l*^nsth,  carefully  pared  with  a  large  knife. 
Wliero  two  families  occupied  a  dome,  a  seat 
wfis  raised  on  either  side  two  feet  in  height. 
These  raised  places  were  used  as  beds,  and 
covered,  in  the  first  place,  with  whalebone, 
sprigs  of  Andromeda,  6r  pieces  of    seal- 
skin; over  these  were  spread  deer-pelts  and 
deer-skin  clothes,  which  had  a  very  warm 
appearance.    The  pelts  were  used  as  blank- 
ets, and    many  of  them    had  ornamental 
fringes  of  leather  sewed  round  their  edges. 
"  Each  dwelling-place  was  illuminat ocl  by 
a  broiid  piece   of  transparent  fresli-water 
ice,  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which 
formed  part  of  the  roof,  and  was  placed 
over  the  door.    These  windows  gave  a  most 
])leasin<j  light,  free  from  glare,  and   some- 
thing like  that  which  is  thrown  throu<rh 
ground  glass.    We  soon   learned  that  t?ie 
building  of  a  house  was  but  the  work  of  an 
hour  or  two,  and  that  a  couple  of  men  — 
one  to  cut  the  slabs  and  another  to  lay  them 
—  were  sufficient  laborers. 

"  For  the  support  of  the  lamps  and  cook- 
ing apparatus  a  mound  of  snow  is  erected 
for  each  femily;  and  when  the  master  has 
two  wives  or  a  mother,  both  have  an  in- 
dependent place,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
bench." 

In  the  middle  of  the  hut  is  erected  a 
slight  scalfold,  which  supports  a  rudely 
made  net,  and  under  the  net  is  placed  the 
one  essential  piece  of  furniture  of  the  house 
namely,  the  lamp.  Tiiis  is  a  very  simple 
contrivance.  It  is  merely  an  oval  shaped 
dish  of  stone,  round  the  edge  of  which  is 
arranged  a  long  wick  made  of  moss.  Oil  is 
;^.oured  into  it,  and  a  quantity  of  blubber  is 
^leaped  m  the  centre  of  the  lamp,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  Over  the  lamp  is  hung 
the  cooking  pot,  the  size  of  each  being  pro- 


portioned to  the  rank  of  the  possessor.  H 
sometimes  happ -ns  that  two  wives  occupv 
the  same  hut.  In  this  case,  the  chief  or 
"  igloo-wife "  has  the  large  lamp  and  tiio 
supporting  scaffold,  while  the  other  has  to 
content  herself  with  a  little  lamp  and  a 
small  pot,  which  she  must  support  as  she 
can, 

1  J,^°  ^"'"®  °^  *'^°  '*'"P  '8  simply  incalcu- 
lable, not  so  much  for  its  use  in  cookin"  as 
the  Esquimaux  like  meat  raw  quite  as  well 
ns  cooked,  but  for  its  supply  of  warmth,  for 
the    water  which  is  obtained  by  meltino 
snow  over  it,  and   for  its  use   in  dryinS 
clothes.   All  garments,  the  snow  being  first 
beaten  off  them,  are  placed  on  the  "  dry- 
net  "  over  the  lamp,  where  they  are  gradu- 
ally dried,  and,  after  being  chewed  by  the 
women,  are  fit  for  wear  again:  otherwise 
they  become  frozen  quite  hard,  and  are  of 
no  more  use  than  if  they  were  made  of  ice 
Oil  is  supplied  by  chewing  blubber,  and  tlie 
women,  who  always  perform  the  task,  have 
the   curious    knack  of  expressing  the  oil 
without  allowing  a  drop  of  moisture  to  mix 
with  it.    In  one  minute  a  woman  can  ob- 
tain enough  oil  to  fill  a  lamp  two  feet  in 
length. 

Sometimes,  when  snow  is  scarce,  the  icloo 
is  made  of  ice.  The  walls  ate  formed  oflhis 
material,  and  are  generally  of  an  octagonal 
form,  the  ice  slabs  being  cemented  together 
with  snow.  The  domed  roof  is  usually  made 
of  snow,  but  the  tunnel,  or  passage  to  the  in- 
terior, is  of  ice.  Such  a  house  is,  when  first 
made,  so  transparent  that,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  paces,  those  who  are  within  it 
can  be  recognized  through  its  walls. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  such  materials 
as  snow  and  ice  should  be  employed  in  the 
construction  of  man's  dwelling-place,  as 
nothm<r  seems  more  opposed  to  comfort;  yet 
these  houses,  instead  of  being  cold,  are  so 
warm  that  the  inhabitants  throw  oft'  the 
greater  part,  and  sometimes  the  whole,  of 
their  clothes  when  within  them;  and  the 
bed  of  snow  on  which  they  recline  is,  when 
covered  with  the  proper  amount  of  skins, 
even  warmer  than  an  European  feather 
bed.  In  the  summer  time  the  Esquimaux 
prefer  the  skin  hut,  or  "  tuple."  This  is  a 
mere  tent  made  of  deer-skins  thrown  over 
a  few  sticks,  though  the  supports  are  some- 
times formed  from  the  bones  of  whales. 

The  food  of  the  Esquimaux  is  almost 
wholly  of  an  animal  character.  In  the  first 
place,  the  country  supplies  scarcely  any 
vegetation;  and,  in  the  next  place,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  animal  food  is  required  in  or- 
der to  ;nab<e  the  inhabitants  to  withstand 
the  intense  cold.  The  seal  and  the  rein- 
doer  form  their  'avorito  food,  and  in  both 
cases  the  fat  is  the  part  that  is  most  highly 
valued. 

In  the  reindeer,  the  fat  of  the  hinder  quar- 
ters, called  by  the  Esquimaux  "  toodnoo,"  is 
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A  WISE  TRAVELLEB. 


the  portion  that  is  most  valued.  Captain 
Half,  who  very  wisely  lived  as  the  Esqui- 
maux while  sUiying  with  them,  savs  that  it 
IS  aa  uiueh  superior  to  butter  as  is  tho  besV 
butter  to  lard;  and  wh«u  the  deer  is  ia  good 
condition  the  meat  io  bo  tender  that  a  steak 
almost  falls  to  pieces  if  lifted  by  its  edge 
Another  part  of  the  reindeer  is  almost  as 
valuable  as  the  fat.  This  is  the  contents  of 
the  deer's  paunch  eaten  raw  with  slices  of 
raw  yemson.  It  has  n  slightly  acid  flavor 
hke  that  of  sorrd,  and  if  the  consumer  were 
not  to  know  what  he  was  eating,  he  would 
be  delighted  with  it,  ""um 

This  waa  the  case  with  Captain  Hall,  while 
imrtakuigof  a  deer  feast  in  an  igloo.    He 

SnV'T  """''' ","^  ^"""''  "  excellent- 
he  then  took  a  morsel  of  the  unknown  sub- 
stance, and  describes  it  as  ambrosial.    After 
eating  the  greater  part  of  it,  he  took  it  to  the 
ight,  and  was  horrified  to  find  the  nature  of 
the  feast.    However,  he  soon  came  to  the 
wise  conclusion  that  epicurism  of  any  kind 
was  nothing  but  the  eftect  of  education,  and 
that,  m  consequence,  he   would  ignore  Ids 
previous  prejuclices  on  the  subject,  and  eat 
whatever  the  Esquimaux  ate,  and  as  they  £ 
It.  As  to  the  quantity  consumed,  neither  he 
nor  any  other  ^vlllte  man  would  be  a  match 
for  an  Esquimaux,  who  will  consume  nine 
or  ten  pounds  of  meat  at  a  sitting,  and  lie 
leisure  y  on  his  back,  being  fed  by  his  wife 
with  pieces  of  blubber  wlfen  he  Is  utterly 
unable  to  help  himself  An  Esquimaux  finds 
asor  of  mtoxicating  eftect  in  utter  repletion, 
which  stands  him  in  the  stead  of  fermented 
liquors. 

Putting  aside  the  gourmandizing  propen- 
ty  of  the  Esquimaux,  Captain  ifall  found 
hat  if  he  were  to  live  with  them,  as  he  in- 
tended to  do  he  must  sooner  or  later  come 
to  the  same  diet.  He  determined  in  making 
a  bold  pluu-e  and  eating  >vhatever  he  saw 
h  m  eat     At  fir.t  it  ^vas  rather  repugnant 
to  his  feelings  to  eat  a  piece  of  raw'^neat 
that  had  been  carefully  licked  by  a  woman 
m  order  to  free  it  from  f.nirs  and  other  ex- 
traneous matters.    But  iu' reflected  that  if 
he  had  not  known  of  tha  licking,  he  would 
not  have  discovered  it  from  the  .^avor  of  the 
neat  and  he  very  wisely  ignored  the  mode 
l^  c    r'^  M  V^'Q  <>le-'i»ed.    Similarly, 
le.h  seals  blood  just  drawn  from  the  ani- 

anrl  thn"'r,/'^""''''  ""  '^"''"Se  kind  of  soup, 
m  the  still  warm  entrails  a  remarkable 
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Z!  nf/S'"'"*'.*"""  delicacy.  But  finding 
that  the  Esquimaux  considered  them  both 
as  very  crcat  dainties,  he  tried  them  and  pro- 

eTf^^;iytron1         ^''''''''''''^  "1««^  ^^'^ 


asr 
HARPOON  HEAD.     (From  my  coUection.) 
(See  page  1340.) 
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Depending  wholly  upon  the  products  of  the 
chaso  for  their  footl,  the  Esquimaux  are  most 
accomplished  hunters,  and  in  their  peculiar 
way  are  simply  unequalled  by  any  other 
people  on  earth.  Take,  for  example,  their 
mode  of  seal  catching.  The  reader  is 
doubtless  aware  that  the  seal,  bein<»  a  mam- 
mal, breathes  atmospheric  air,  ani  that  in 
consequence  it  cannot  remain  very  long 
under  water,  but  is  obliged  to  come  up  at 
certain  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  breath- 
ing. When  it  dives  under  the  ice,  it  would 
therefore  be  drowned  did  it  not  form  for 
itself  certain  breathing  holes  in  the  ice. 
These  are  very  small,  not  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half,  or  at  the  most  two  inches, 
in  diameter,  and  do  not  penetrate  through 
the  coating  of  snow  that  lies  on  the  ice. 
The  hunter's  dog,  which  is  specially 
trained  for  this  purpose,  detects  the  breath- 
ing hole,  and  the  master  then  reverses  his 
harpoon,  which  has  a  long,  spindle  shaped 
butt,  and  thrusts  it  through  the  snow  in 
search  of  the  concealed  hole,  which  often 
lies  under  some  two  feet  of  snow.  When 
he  has  found  it,  he  seats  himself  bv  the  hole, 
with  his  harpoon  ready;  and  the're  he  will 
sit  until  he  hears  the  blowing  sound  of  the 
seal,  when  he  drives  the  harpoon  into  the 
hole,  and  invariably  secures  his  prey.  This 
is  the  more  difficult,  as,  if  the  stroke  be 
wrong  by  even  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the 
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seal  will  not  be  struck,  and  the  man  is  often 
wearied  with  waiting  and  need  of  sleep. 

The  patience  with  which  the  Esquimaux 
hunter  will  watch  a  seal  hole  far  surpasses 
that  of  a  cat  at  a  mouse  hole.  Captain  Hall 
mentions  one  case,  where  an  Esquiinaux,  a 
notable  seal  hunter,  actually  sat  watching  a 
seal  hole  for  two  and  a  half  days  and  two 
nights  without  cither  sleep  or  food.  Con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  climate,  such  a 
feat  as  this  is  almost  incredible.  The  poor 
man,  after  all  his  trouble,  failed  to  secure 
the  seal,  but  was  not  disheartened,  and,  after 
taking  some  food,  went  off  again  to  the  seal 
hole  to  renew  his  watch. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  seal  hunters  use 
a  singularly  ingenious  instrument  for  en- 
abling 'them  to'  detect  the  approach  of  the 
animal.  It  consists  of  a  very  slender  ivory 
rod,  about  twelve  inches  in  "length,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  having  a  round  knob  at  the 
other.  It  is  about  as  thick  as  a  crow  quill. 
When  the  hunter  has  found  a  seal  hole,  he 
ties  to  the  upper  end  a  very  fine  thread 
made  of  sinew,  and  lowers  it  into  the  seal 
hole,  where  it  is  allowed  to  dangle  by  the 
thread.  When  the  seal  comes  to  breathe,  it 
takes  no  notice  of  so  small  an  object,  but 
rises  as  usual  for  air,  pushing  the  little  rod 
before  it.  As  soon  as  the  hunter  sees  the 
rod  rise,  ho.  knows  that  the  seal  is  there,  and 
drives  his  spear  down  the  hole.     Eyen  a 
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farmer  float  — if  we  may  bo  call  It  —  mljrht 
be  unseen  by  (ho  seal,  but  it  would  interfere 
with  the  jjassa^e  of  the  spear. 

There  is  another  mode  of  catching  seals, 
m  which  the  young  acts  as  a  decoy  for  its 
mother.  The  seal,  when  she  is  about  to 
produce  her  young,  scratclies  away  the  ice 
until  she  comes  to  the  snow,  wiiich  lies  deep 
umm  It.  Slie  then  scratches  away  a  quantity 
of  the  snow  until  she  has  made  a  dome-like 
chamber,  in  form  exactly  like  the  snow  hut 
of  the  Esquimaux.  The  tunnel  through  the 
ice  18  just  large  enougli  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  seal,  while  the  chamber  is  about  five 
feet  in  diameter,  so  that  a  tolerably  large 
platform  of  ice  is  left,  on  which  the  creature 
can  rest.  Here  its  young  is  produced,  and 
here  it  remains  until  the  sun  melts  away  the 
snow  cove riiTg  of  the  chamber,  or  igloo,  as  it 
19  called  by  which  time  the  young  animal  is 
able  to  take  care  of  itself 

At  the  proper  season,  the  Esquimaux  set 
off  in  search  of  those  seal  igloos,  and  when 
they  arc  detected  by  the  dogs,  the  hunter 
flings  himself  on  the  snow,  thus  beatin<r 
down  the  roof  of  the  igloo.  lie  then  thrusts 
his  sealing  hook  into  the  igloo,  and  drao's 
out  the  young  seal.  It  is  remarkable,  by  tSc 
way,  that  the  polar  bear  acts  in  precisely  the 
same  manner,  crushing  down  the  wal'ls  of 
the  !<; bo,  and  dragging  out  the  young  one 
with  its  paws. 

When  the  Esquimaux  has  secured  the 
voung  seal,  he  ties  a  long  line  to  one  of  the 
hind  flippers,  and  allows  it  to  slip  into  the 
.sea  through  the  tunnel,  while  he  creeps  into 
he  Igloo  with  his  hook,  in  hopes  of  catchin"' 
the  mother  as  she  comes  to  help  her  youn^ 
one.  The  Esquimaux  always  kill  younS 
seals  by  putting  the  foot  on  their  shoulders' 
and  pressing  firmly  down,  so  a?  to  suffocate 
It.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  presery- 
inplhe  blood. 

Sometimes  the  seal  hunter  actually  stalks 
the  wary  animal  on  the  ice.    The  seal  has  a 
strange  way  of  sleeping  when  King  on  the 
ice-     It  takes  short  i'laps  of  only  n   few 
seconds'  duration,  and  between  them  raises 
Its  head  and  looks  round  to  see  if  any  enemy 
be  approaching.    The  Esriuimaux  takoo  ad- 
yanlngc  of  this  habit,  and,  lying  down  r      he 
ice,  ho  waits  f  ,r  those  short'naps,  and  hitches 
iimself  along  the  ice   toward  the  animal, 
noking  himself  yery  much  like  a  seal  as  he 
^es  on  the  ICO,  coyercd  with  seal  skin  gar- 
men  s.    Wheneycr  the  seal  raises  its  head, 
ne  hunter  stops,  begins  to  paw  with   his 
lands,  nnd  utters  a  curious  droning  mono- 
"S'le,  which  is  called  "  seal  talk,"  and  is 
11  pposcd  to  act  as  a  charm.    Certain  it  is, 
iiat  the  seal  appears  to  be  quite  gratified  by 
thi  talk  ,8  put  off  its  guard,  and  allows  the 
fli  !  °,  •''PPi'f^ach  near  enough  to  make  the 
«tnl  stroke. 

Thcr-nme  kind  of  "talk "is  used  when 
tiie  scaler  goes  out  in  his  boat,  and  some  nf 
'w  nuiuurs  are  celebrated  for  the  magical 


power  of  their  song.  In  seal  hunting  from 
a  boat,  a  difterent  kind  of  harpoon  Is  em- 
ployed. It  18  longer  and  slighter  than  that 
which  is  used  for  ice  hunting,  and  is  fur- 

."nn^rV^^Ju"*'"''*  T'^^  °f  n  'eathern  bag 
inflated  with  air  This  is  fastened  to  tho 
shaft,  and  just  below  it  one  end  of  the  har- 
poon line  A  secured,  the  other  end  being 
matle  fast  to  the  head  of  the  weapon 

When  the  seal  is  struck,  the  shaft  is  shaken 
from  the  head,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  working  the  weapon  out  of  the  seal  by  ita 
leyerage,  and  it  acts  as  a  drag,  impeding  the 
movements  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  hunter 
13  able  to  overtake  it  in  his  boat,  and  to 
pierce  it  with  another  harpoon.  When  the 
seal  IS  dead,  the  float  serves  another  purpose. 
Seals,  when  killed  in  the  wat-r,  almost  inva- 
riably  sink  so  rnjiidly  that  they  cannot  be 
secured.  I  he  float,  however,  remains  at  tho 
suifaoe,  so  that  the  successful  hunter  has 
onU'  to  paddle  to  it,  take  it  into  tlie  canoe, 
and  haul  the  seal  on  board.  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  business  lies  m  the 
skill  with  which  the  hunter  carries  the  seal 
lic.ne.  The  boat  in  which  he  sits  is  entirely 
covcrod  with  skin,  except  a  small  aperture 
which.adinits  1  -^  body,  and  yet  he  lays  the 
body  of  the  seal  upon  this  slight  platform, 
and  manages  to  balance  it  as  lie  paddles 
honiew'ard  regardless  of  the  waves  upon 
wh'ch  his  light  little  canoe  trembles  like  a 
cork. 

Of  these  boats  we  shall  presently  see 
something,  and  will  now  merely  look  at  the 
weapons  which  are  employed  by  the  Esqui- 
maux in  hunting. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  war  is  totally 
unknown  among  the  Esquimaux,  who  are 
perhaps  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
possess  no  war  weapons,  and  have  no  desire 
to  do  so.    Generally,  when  a  savage  obtains 
tor  the  first  time  possession  of  lire-arms,  he 
uses  them  in  warfare,  and  by  the  superiority 
of  his  weapons  raises  himself  to  eminence. 
The   Esquimaux   cares   for  none   of  these 
things.    He  is  essentially  a  family  man,  and 
when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a 
musket,  he  simply  uses  it  for  hunting  pur- 
poses, never  wasting  the  precious  powder 
and  lead  upon  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-men. 
Of  fame  he  is  totally  ignorant,  except  that 
sort  of  local  fame  which  is  earned  by  skill  m 
hunting.     He  finds  that  all  his  energies  are 
required  to  procure  food  and  clothing  for  his 
household,  and  therefore  he  does  not  expend 
them  upon  any  other  object. 

The  weapon  which  is  to  the  Esquimaux 
what  the  rifle  is  to  the  backwoodsman,  the 
boomerang  to  the  Australian,  the  sword  to 
the  Agageer,  the  lasso  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can, and  the  sumpitan  to  the  Dyak,  is  the 
harpoon,  a  weapon  which  undergoes  various 
modifications,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put,  but  is  essentially  the  same  in  prin- 
ciT>lo  throu'^hout. 
The  first  example  is  the  typical  harpoon. 
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It  consists  of  a  long  wooden  shaft,  with  a 
float  attached  to  it,  a8  ha«  already  been  dc- 
<icribed  on  page  1339.  Owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  wood  In  Esciuimaux  land,  the 
Kioater  part  being  obtained  tVoin  tlie  casual 
drift-wood  that  (loats  iwhoro  from  wrecks, 
such  a  weapon  is  exceedingly  valuable.  The 
shaft  is  generally  made  of  a  number  of  pieces 
of  wood  lashed  together  in  a  most  ingenious 
fashion. 

The  barbed  head  In  but  loosely  fitted  to 
tlic  shaft,  a  hole  in  the  base  of  the  head  re- 
ceiving a  point  at  the  end  of  the  shaft.  It  is 
held  in  its  place  by  leathern  thongs,  so  ar- 
ranged that,  as  soon  as  the  wounded  animal 
darts  away,  the  shiu  I  is  shaken  from  the  head. 
The  arrangement  of  the  leatlurn  thongs 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  weapon. 
The  illustration  on  page  1337,  shows  the 
head  of  the  harpoon  which  is  used  for  spear- 


ing the  walrus. 

It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  in 
made  of  ivory,  either  that  of  the  walruS  or 
the  narwhal,  probably  the  former,  as  it  par- 
takes of  the  curve  of  the  walrus  tooth.  It 
consists  of  two  pieces,  which  wo  call,  for 
convenience'  sake  the  body  and  the  head. 
The  upper  part  of  tlic  body  is  slightly 
pointed  anil  rounded,  and  is  meant  to  be  fixed 
to  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon.  About  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  end  two  holes  are  bored, 
through  which  is  passed  a  double  thong  of 
leather  about  as  thick  as  a  goose  quill.  Next 
comes  the  head,  which  is  a  triangular  and 
deeply  barbed  piece  of  ivory,  armed  with  a 
thin,  flat  plate  of  iron,  almost  exactly  like 
the  armature  of  the  Bosjesman's  war  arrow. 
Throu";h  this  head  is  bored  a  hole,  and 
through  the  hole  passes  the  loop  of  the  double 
thong  already  mentioned.  At  the  butt  of 
the  head  there  is  a  hole,  into  which  is  fitted 
the  conical  termination  of  the  body. 

By  reference  to  the  illustration,  the  reader 
will  easily  comprehend  the  arrangement. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  entire  instrument,  the  head 
fitted  on  the  body,  and  held  in  its  place  by 
the  double  thong.  Fig.  2  shows  the  head 
disjointed  from  the  body.  The  reader  will 
now  see  what  a  perfect  barb  this  instrument 
forms.  When  the  harpoon  is  hurled  at  the 
walrus,  the  head  penetrates  through  the 
touhh  skin,  and,  becoming  disjointed  from 
the  body,  sets  at  right  angles  across  the  little 
wound  which  it  made  on  entering,  and 
effectually  prevents  the  weapon  from  being 
withdrawn.  Fig.  3  shows  the  upper  view  of 
the  head,  and  hg.  4  shows  the  hole  at  its 
base,  into  which  the  conical  end  of  the  body 
is  loosely  fitted. 

The  lino  attached  to  the  shaft  of  this 
harpoon  is  very  long  and  of  great  strength, 
and,  when  the  hunter  goes  out  to  catch 
walrus,  is  coiled  round  and  round  his  neck  in 
many  folds,  very  slightly  tied  together  so  as 
to  prevent  the  successive  coils  from  being  en- 
tangled with  one  another.  When  the  hun- 
ter launches  his  harpoou  with  the  right  hand,  i 


he  with  the  left  hand  simultanoouBly  jerks 
the  coils  of  rope  olf  his  neck,  and  throwH 
them  after  the  harpoon.  The  jerk  snaps  tlio 
slight  ligatures,  and  the  animal  is  "  plavwl" 
like  a  salmon  by  an  angler,  until  it  is  utterly 
wearied  with  pain,  loss  of  bloo<l,  and  its 
struggles  to  escape,  and  can  be  brought  near 
enough  to  receive  tlie  fatal  wound  from  a 
spear. 

Casting  off  the  rope  in  exact  time  is  a  most 
important  business,  as  several  hunters  who 
have  failed  to  do  so  have  been  caught  in  tho 
coils  of  the  rope,  dragi'ed  under  tho  ice,  and 
there  drowned.  On  tho  end  of  the  harpoon 
line  is  worked  a  loop,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
weapon  is  hurled,  the  hunter  drives  a  spear 
deeply  into  the  ice,  slips  the  loop  over  it,  and 
allows  the  walrus  to  struggle  against  the 
elastic  rope  until  it  is  quite  tired.  lie  then 
hauls  up  the  line  until  he  has  brought  the 
animal  to  the  ice,  snatches  up  liis  spear,  and 
with  it  inflicts  a  mortal  wound.  On  tho  next 
page  the  reader  may  find  an  illustration 
showing  the  Esquimaux  in  his  usual  dress, 
and  engaged  in  walrus  hunting. 

One  mode  of  employing  this  harpoon 
against  the  walrus  is  singularly  ingenious, 
When  the  Esquimaux  hunters  see  a  number 
of  the  animals  sleeping  on  a  sheet  of  ice, 
they  look  out  for  an  ice  fragment  small 
enough  to  be  moved,  and  yet  large  enough 
to  support  several  men.  Paddling  to  the 
ice,  they  lift  their  canoes  upon  it,  bore  holes 
in  it,  and  make  their  harpoon  lines  fast  to 
the  holes.  They  then  gently  paddle  the  whole 
piece  of  ice,  men,  canoes,  and  all,  to  the  spot 
where  are  lying  the  drowsy  animals,  who  do 
not  suspect  any  danger  from  a  piece  of  ice 
floating  by. 

Having  made  their  selection,  the  hunters 
tell  off  two  men  to  each  walrus,  and,  at  a 
given  signal,  all  the  harpoons  are  hurled. 
The  whole  herd  instantly  roll  themselves 
into  the  sea,  tho  wounded  animals  being  at- 
tached to  the  piece  of  ice  by  the  harpoon 
lines.  The  hunters  allow  them  to  tow  their 
ice  craft  about  until  they  are  exhausted,  when 
they  launch  their  canoes,  and  kill  the  ani- 
mals with  their  spears.  As  soon  as  tho  wal- 
rus is  dead,  the  hunters  plug  up  the  holes  with 
little  pegs  of  ivory,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  blood,  which  is  so  highly  valued 
by  the  E.'Squimaux. 

The  Esquimaux  have  another  kind  of 
spear.  The  shaft  is  made  of  wood,  but  the 
point  and  the  barbed  projections  are  of  ivory. 
This  spear  is  chiefly  used  for  catching  fish, 
and  is  flung  by  means  of  a  throwing  stick, 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  s])ears  of 
the  Australians.  The  throwing  stick  is  made 
of  wood,  flattish,  and  near  one  end  has  a  hole, 
into  which  the  butt  of  the  spear  is  passed, 
This  is  altogether  a  much  slighter  and  lighter 
weapon  than  that  which  has  been  described. 
Bows  and  arrows  are  also  employed  by 
the  Esquimaux.  The  former  are  made  of 
horn,  bone,  or  wood,  and  are  almost  always 
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WEAPONS. 


^nH.^r  A^ -'T"^^  P^^*'*^^  '^^^^d  flrmlv  to- 
gether. As  18  the  case  with  the  bows  of  the 
North  American  tribes,  the  chief  strength 

rial"of  Tht'  r  ^  T"'^  from Ihe'S 
rial  of  the  bow,  as  from  a  vast  number 
of  sinew  string  which  run  do^vn  ite  Kk 
There   are    olfen   a   hundred  or  more  of 

tSt  rtTvA'rS''^}."'"^  P"'  «»  suffidently 
tight  to  give  the  bow  a  slight  curvature 
against  the  string.  The  shape  of  the  bow 
18  rather  peculiar.  And  though  the  weapon 
IS  so  powerful,  it  is  seldom  usid  at  a  greTer 

SrVKf ",    *TJ^^V  °^  ^*  ™°«t  twenty 

jards.    The  length  of  the  bow  is  on  an 

average  three  feet  six  inches.  "  "°  «» 

The  arrows  are  extremely  variable.  Some 

fhJshXof^hot*^  *'PP-^^  ^''^  '^^"^  b!i' 
tnesnatteot  the  best  specimens  are  half  bone 

wifha1L7r^'  ""'i**^^  P"^"'^  are  armed 
with  a  little  piece  of  iron.  The  arrows  are 
contained  ma  quiver,  and  the  bow  is^  kept 
m  a  case.  This  quiver  and"  bow-case  S 
generally  made  o?  seal  skin,  as  being  im! 
pervious  to  wet,  though  they 'are  frequ^enOy 
made  of  other  materials.  My  own  speci- 
men 'thTi  ^''^'  '^'  ^'t'  o/the  reinC 
When  the  Esquimaux   shoots,  he   alwavs 

?s  ma5:f  .r  '»«"^«»t«"y-  The  bow3| 
IS  made  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  sinew 

fidSStr '""'^ '"""^' ^°' "' 

The  bow  and  arrows  are  chiefly  used  in 

ShhU?*  K%°^  ^^%  '•"l"^^'''-  ^»'»  in  shooting 
rabbits,  birds,  and  other  small  game.  ThI 
mode  of  deer  hunting  is  very^in-enious 
When  the  hunter  seeslome  deer  fee^ding  on 
the  level  plain,  he  takes  his  bow  andarrSws 
draws  his  hood  well  over  his    head    and 

T^lfr  '^"'^  ^  ^?  ^«°  t°  '^^  spofwlfere 
tiie  deer  arfi  r»nnain»      tr tj,      .      . 
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hplini^  are  reposing.  Here  he  begins  to 
bellow  m  imitatfon  oF  the  cry  with  which 
he  deer  call  each  other,  and  thus  athSs 

Ihinr™''^.'  ^^'^'^  ^^^  «hort  distance  at 
which  an  Esquimaux  archer  shoots. 

rail  hi'?  ^^'T^''  °?'  "««  *'»e  bellowing 
call,  he  has  only  to  lie  patiently  on  the 
ground  to  bo  sure  that,  sooner  or  kter 
some  of  the  deer  will  come  and  look  at  him.' 
iiiey  are  most  inquisitive  animals,  and  when 
iXfcf  "^^  '*r^".S^  "''j^^*'  *^^y  cannot  re- 
Pr^v^-""  ^t''^  curiositv  by  inspecting 
t.    Providing  the  object  of  their  curiosity 

seriL"  nV"?''^  after  them,  they  approach  in  I 
Series  or  cirri po  urViinU  ti ..j.    ., 


!^L!^^- °'' •'.''■•''^s  which  the/"'graduairynar 
:  and  tossing  their  heads  capri^ 


^i!^,=j^*P^"i'°x'*,""  """"""g  wieir  neaas  capri- 
ciously, and  at  last  will  come  within  a  yard 

a  vohJ?*  ^t  ™»«o°le8s  hunter,  and  so  fall 
fifitohtstw"'''^''*''''^  ""'  has  already 
ffpS!*'*"^^  the  deer  hunters  adopt  an  in- 
aeer,  and  purposely  show  themselves.  When 

he?w!!]t     ,^"f°"*'"  •«  fi^«<^  "Pon  them, 

nnlto  '^^  •''*?r:'y  !:^V'  l^nowing^  that  the 

hem  J  fT'*y   STu  ^^"^  •^''er  will    induce 

ta^Uom/.^'^-    Thej;  direct  their  course 

-  -me  BEoae  or  siimlar  object,  when  oDe 


of  them  quickly  steps  behind  it,  while  the 
other  walks  onward  as  before.  The  deer  do 
not  notice  that  one  of  the  men  has  disan. 
peared,  and  so  follow  the  other,  thuf comTng 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  deadly  arrow. 

The  arrow  is  also  used  for  shooting  birds 
which  are  always  killed  when  sittinl  tS 
arctic  grouse  are  killed  in  great  numbers 
by  the  arrow.  They  pack  elf  sely  togSK 
so  that  an  arrow  shot  at  random  Imong 

Ind  thrwrlf'^y  ^"""'^  '''"^g  «°«  «f  them; 
and  the  birds  are  so  apathetic  that,  when 
the  missile  fells  among  them,  they  onl? 
th^nf /hJ/'''?'  *^"'*''^^  ^"'J  tl^e'n  settle,  so 
shoot^f  a^l?'^"^  can  pick  up  his  arrow  Lnd 
shoot  It  at  them  again,  until  he  has  shot  the 
greater  number  of  the  covey 

nf^f^rhr  *°.^-^'"'  *^.^  "^""t  from  the  recoi! 
of  the  bow-string,  the  Esquimaux  wears  a 
very  ingenious  guard,  composed  of  several 
pieces  of  bone  tied  together  and  fastened  on 
the  wrist  by  a  bone  button  and  loop.  The 
Fin^fh  of  bone  are  about  four  inches  in 
length.    Below  the  wrist-guard,  which  is 

tS  T  *^  ^^^^^  page,  som^  curiously 
formed  hooks  are  represented.  No  bait  is 
required  with  them.  *rhey  are  simply  moved 
up  and  down  m  the  water  so  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  fish,  and  then  are  jerked 
sharply  upward,  so  as  to  catch  the  fish  on 
one  of  the  projecting  points.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  curious  hook,  but 

u^^  .^^'^^  ^^^  illustrated  are  the  most 
characteristic. 

There  is  also  an  instrument  called  the 

kakeeway,   or  little  nippers,  which  is  used 

in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Esquimaux  boys. 

They  take  a  model  of  a  fish  made  of  ivory 

tie  a  string  to  it,  and  troll  it  about  in  the 

water  m  order  to  attract  the  fish,  when  they 

are  strucl:  with  the  kakeeway,  and  hauled 

u     ..J^^  .^^^*c'"-    The  artificial  fish  are 

about  three  inches  long,  and  are  very  neatly 

made,  with  eyes  of  iron  pyrites.    This  is  a 

very  slow  process  of  fish  catching,  but  the 

boys,  to  whom  time  is  of  no  object,  are  very 

fond  of  it,  and  will  sit  on  their  heels  all  day 

for  the  chance  of  catching  two  or  three  little 

nsh. 

The  foxes  and  wolves  are  generally  taken 
in   traps.    There  are  several  kinds  of  traps, 
but  they  are  mostly  made  on  one  or  the 
other  of  two  principles.    The  usual  trap  is 
very  like  a  common  mouse   trap,  except 
that  It  IS  made  of  ice  instead  of  wood.    It 
IS  so  long  and  narrow  that  a  wolf  cannot 
turn  himself  in  it,  but,  if  he  wishes  to  re- 
treat, must  do  so  backward.    The  door  is  a 
heavy  slab  of  ice,  which  moves  up  and  down 
in  two  grooves.    The  door  being  raised,  it 
IS  held  m  position  by  a  line  which  passes 
over  the  top  of  the  trap,  through  a  hole  at 
the  end,  and  is  then  slightly  hitched  over  a 
peg.    A  bait  is  then  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  when  the  wolf  pulls  it,  the 
door  is  released,  and  eflectually  secures  the 
ttuimai  in  the  icy  prison.    A  "hole  is  then 
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mode  in  the  side  of  the  trap,  and  the  wolf 
is  speared  where  he  lies. 

Poxes  are  also  taken  in  these  traps,  but 
the  usual  kind  of  fox  trap  is  made  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  It  is  built  in  a  form  somewhat 
resembling  a  lime-kiln,  and  the  aperture  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  whalebone,  along 
which  the  animal  must  walk  to  get  at  the 
bait.  As  it  steps  on  the  whalebone,  the 
elastic  material  gives  way,  lets  the  fox  into 
the  trap,  and  then  resumes  its  former  posi- 
tion, ready  for  another  victim. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  birds 
are  often  shot  with  arrows  as  they  are  sit- 
ting.   The  Esc^uimaux  have  a  singular  in- 
strument by  which  they  can  capture  hirds  on 
the  wing,  provided  that  they  do  not  fly  at  any 
great  height  from  the  ground.    It  consists 
of  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory, 
or  stone,  the  latter  being  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  weight.    To  each  of  the  weights 
is  attached  a  sinew  cord  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  cords 
are  tied  together,  their  junction  being  usually 
ornamented  by  a  tuft  of  feathers.    When 
the  Esquimaux  sees  a  bird  flying  so  that  it 
will  pass  tolerably  near  him,  he  whirls  the 
sling  round  his  head  and  flings  it  at  the 
bird.    As  it  leaves  his  hand,  all  the  weights 
fly  apart,  on  account  of  the  rotatory  motion 
which  has  been  communicated  to  them,  so 
that  the  weapon  covers  a  space  of  five  feet. 
Should  one  of  the  weights  or  strings  sti#ke 
the  bird,  the  whole  of  the  sling  becomes 
wrapped  round  it,  and  the  bird  falls  helpless 
to  the  ground.     The  reader  will  doubtless 
see  that  this  sling  is  in  fact  a  modification  of 
the  Patagonian  bolas. 

In  bear  hunting  the  Esquimaux  use  either 
the  walrus  harpoon  or  the  spear,  and  often 
both.  They  set  their  dogs  at  the  bear,  and 
while  he  is  engaged  in  repelling  their  at- 
tacks, which  are  always  made  at  his  back 
and  hind-quarters,  the  hunter  drives  the 
harpoon  at  him,  and  fastens  the  end  of  the 
line  to  the  ice,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bear 
from  escaping.  He  then  attacks  the  animal 
with  another  harpoon  and  with  his  lance, 
and,  avoiding  skilfully  the  repeated  attacks 
which  the  bear  makes  upon  him,  drives  the 
sharp  weapon  into  the  animal's  heart. 

The  Esquimaux  are  always  very  careful 
not  to  kill  a  young  bear  without  previously 
killing  its  mother.  Should  one  of  them, 
pressed  by  hunger,  commit  so  rash  an  act, 
the  whole  party  to  which  he  belongs  are 
obliged  to  take  the  strictest  precautions  lest 
they  should  be  assailed  by  the  mother,  who 
will  assuredly  follow  on  their  track.  Thev 
therefore  proceed  for  some  five  or  six  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  and  then  suddenly-  turn 
off  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  bear  may 
overrun  their  track  as  she  presses  eagerly 
forward.  This  manoeuvre  is  several  times 
repeated.  When  the  hodses  are  reached, 
the  weapons  are  laid  ready  for  use  by  the 
bedside,  and  the  sledges  are  stuck  upricht. 


outside  the  house.  This  is  intended  by  way 
of  a  warning  to  the  sleepers.  The  bear  is 
buspicious  about  the  erect  sledge,  and  al- 
ways knocks  it  down  before  attacking  the 
house,  so  that  the  noise  of  the  falUng  sledge 
awakens  the  sleepers,  and  puts  them  on  their 
guard. 

The  two  means  of  transport  used  by  the 
Esquimaux  are  the  boat  and  the  Bledge,'both 
of  which  deserve  description. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  boats,  those  of  the 
men  and  those  used  by  women.  The  man's 
boat  is  called  kajak  or  kia,  according  to 
the  dialect  of  the  people,  and  is  a  very  re- 
markable piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  shut- 
tle shaped,  both  ends  being  sharply  pointed. 
It  is  made  of  a  very  slight  framework  of 
wood  and  whalebone,  over  which  is  stretched 
a  covering  of  skin.  In  the  middle  there  is  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of 
the  rower,  and  when  ho  takes  his  seat,  he 
gathers  his  skin  together  and  ties  it  round 
his  waist,  so  that  the  boat  is  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  average  length  is 
twenty-five  feet^  and  so  light  arc  the  mate- 
rials of  which  It  is  madcj  that  a  man  can 


carry  his  kia  on  his  head  Irom  the  house  to 
the  water. 

These  slight  canoes  have  no  keel,  and  sit 
so  lightly  on  the  water  that  they  can  be  pro- 
pelled over,  rather  than  through,  it  with 
wonderful  speed.  The  paddle  is  a  double 
one,  held  in  the  middle,  and  used  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  now  rendered  familiar  to  us 
by  the  canoes  which  have  so  largely  taken 
the  place  of  skiflfs.  It  is  between  nine  and 
ten  feet  in  length,  small  in  the  middle, 
which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  gradually 
widening  to  the  blades,  which  are  about 
four  inches  in  width,  and  edged  with  ivory, 
not  only  for  ornament  but  for  strength. 

The  paddle  acts  much  tlie  same  part  as 
the  balance  pole  to  the  rope-dancer,  and  by 
its  aid  the  Esquimaux  canoe  man  can  per- 
form really  astonishing  feats.  For  example, 
if  two  kias  are  out  together,  one  of  them 
will  remain  still,  the  canoe  man  keeping  his 
boat  exactly  in  the  same  place,  bv  delicate 
management  of  his  paddle.  The  other  goes 
to  a  distance  at  right  angles  to  him,  and 
then,  urghig  his  kia  to  the  utmost  speed, 
drives  it  fairly  over  that  of  his  friend.  In 
performing  this  remarkable  feat,  the  skill  of 
both  is  equally  tried,  for  it  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  stationary  kia 
as  to  drive  the  other  over  it. 

There  is  one  feat  which  is  sometimes  per- 
formed in  order  to  show  the  wonderful  com- 
mand which  an  Esquimaux  has  over  his  lit- 
tle vessel.  He  does  not,  however,  attempt 
it  unless  another  kia  is  cjose  at  hand.  After 
seeing  that  the  skin  cover  is  firmly  tied 
round  his  waist,  and  that  his  neck  and 
wrists  are  well  secured,  the  man  suddenly 
flings  himself  violently  to  one  side,  thus  cap- 
sizing ioe  kia,  aad  burylag  himself  uiidcf 
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water.  With  a  powerful  stroke  of  his  pad- 
dle he  turns  himself  and  canoo  completelv 
over,  and  brings  himself  upright  a<ram.  A 
skilM  canoe  man  will  thus  turn  over  and 
over  some  twenty  times  or  so,  almost  as 
fast  as  the  eve  can  follow  him,  and  yet  onlv 
Ins  face  will  be  in  the  least  wet. 

In  the  illustration  on  page  1347  both  these 
feats  are  shown. 

The  paddler  is  so  tightly  tied  to  the  kia. 
that  he  is  unable  to  change  his  position 
without  assistance,  or  even  to  lift  a  heaw 
weight,  such  as  a  seal.  In  sud:  a  case,  he 
asks  assistance  from  a  companion.  The 
two  kias  are  placed  neai-  each  other,  and 
paddles  are  laid  ti-om  one  to  the  other,  so 
that  for  the  time  they  are  formed  into  a 
double  canoe,  which  cannot  be  upset  Small 
lines  of  whalebone  are  stretched  across  the 
end  of  the  kia,  and  under  them  are  thrust 
the  points  of  the  spears  and  harpoons,  so 
that  they  cannot  roll  off  the  boat,  and  vet 
are  always  ready  to  hand.  An  inflated 
seals  bladder  is  always  attached  to  the 
canoe.  When  the  kia  is  not  in  use,  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  rested  in  a  re- 
versed position  upon  the  snow  houses,  as  is 
seen  on  page  1327. 

■  ^^1  second  kind  of  boat  is  that  which 
IS  called  the  oomiak,  and  is  used  by   the 
women.    It  is  evident  that  the  sli"!       id 
fragile  kia,  useful  as  it  is  for  huntin<»  pur- 
poses, cannot  be  employed  for  the  convey- 
ance  of  baggage,  or  for  the  transport  of 
more  persons  than  one,  and  that  therefore 
some  other  kind  of  boat  must  be  made 
This   IS   a   large,  :;lumsy,  straight   sided, 
square  ended,  flat  bottomed  vessel,  more 
like  a  skin  trough  than  a  canoe,  to  which 
It  bears  about  the  same  analogy  as  a  punt 
does  to  a  racing  skiff.    The  framework  of 
the  oomiak  is  made  of  wood  and  whalebone 
and  the  covering  is  of  seal  skin,  from  whicli 
the  hair  has  been  removed.     When  wet 
these  skins  are  nearly  transparent,  so  that 
the  lorms  of  the  persons  sitting  in  the  boat 
can  be  indistinctly  seen. 

The  sides  of  the  boat  are  about  three  feet 
m  heigiiu,  imd  the  weight    which  a  well- 
made  oomiak  will  carry  is  really  wonderful. 
Uptain  Lyon  mentions  that  in  one  of  these 
boats,  measuring  twenty-five  feet  in  length 
by  eight  in  width  and  three  in  depth,  more 
than  twenty  human  beings  were  conveyed 
There  are  two  very  clumsy  paddles  by  which 
the  boat  IS  slowly  propelled,  and  it  is  steered 
by  another  paddle  in  the  stern.    The  post 
ot  steerer  is  usually  occupied  by  an  old  man, 
Who  IS  unable  any  more  to  manage  the  kia 
but  18  still  capable  of  guiding  the  oomiak 
and  of  flinging  a  knife,  a  harpoon,  a  seal 
nook,  or  anything  that  may  come  to  hand, 
M  the  women,  if  they  neglect  their  pad- 
To  each  oomiak  there  can  be  attached  a 
very  primitive  mast,  with  its  sail.    Tho  n^as*^ 
ia  but  a  short  one,  and  is  stepped  in  the  fore- 1 
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part  of  the   boat    Toward  the  top  it  b 
pierced,  and   in   the   hollow  is   placed  a 
sheave  or  deeply  grooved  wheel  of  ivory,  on 
which  the  halyards  run.    The  sail  is  that 
simplest  of  all  sails,  the  lug,  and  is  made  of 
the  intestines  of  the  walrus,  split  open  so  as 
to  form  strips  of  some  four  inches  m  width. 
Ihese  strips  are  sewed  together,  and  pro- 
duce  a  sail  which  is  remarkable  both  for  its 
strength  and  its  extreme  lightness.    Tha 
reader  will  doubtless  have  noticed  the  sin- 
gular contrast  between  the  canoes  of  the  hot 
and  cold  parts  of  the  world.    In  the  former 
the  canoe  and  sails  are  entirely  of  vegetable 
materials,  without  a  particle  of  hide,  sinew 
or  any  animal  product;  while,  in  the  latter! 
the  animal  world  furnishes  almost  the  whole 
of  the  materials. 

We  now  come  to  the  sledge,  which  is  quite 
as  important  to  the  Eaqiiimaux  as  the  ca- 
noe. The  materials  and  form  of  the  sledge 
differ  exceedingly,  so  that  in  these  respects 
no  two  sledges  are  alike,  while  the  principle 
18  identical  in  all.  A  sledge  is  nothing  more 
than  two  runners,  connected  with  each  other 
by  a  number  of  cross-pieces,  on  which  the 
"rjver  can  sit  and  the  goods  be  packed. 

The  best  sledges  are  those  in  which  the 
runners  are  made  from  the  jaw-bone  of  a 
whale,  sawn  into  narrow  planks  and  cut  into 
the  proper  shape.  They  are  always  shod 
with  a  strip  of  the  same  material.  Others 
are  made  of  wood,  shod  with  bone,  and  in 
tnese  cases  the  wooden  part  is  usually  in 
^^.^e^al. ^pieces,  which  are  lashed  together 
with  hide  thongs.  In  the  winter,  the  hide  of 
the  walrus  is  often  used  for  runners.  It  is 
tully  an  inch  in  thickness,  and,  when  frozen 
18  very  much  stronger  than  a  board  of  tlie 
same  thickness. 

When  neither  wood,  bone,  nor  walrus  skin 
can  be  procured,  the  Esquimaux  is  still  at 
no  loss  for  runners.  He  cuts  long  strips  of 
seal  skin,  and  sews  the  edges  of  each  strip 
together,  so  as  to  make  two  long  tubes.  The 
tubes  are  next  filled  with  moss  and  earth 
and  water  is  then  poured  into  them.  In  a 
minute  or  two  they  are  frozen  as  hard  as 
stone,  and  are  then  ready  to  form  the  run- 
ners of  a  sledge.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
runner,  whether  it  be  of  bone,  wopd,  or  skin 
IS  always  shod  with  a  coating  of  ice,  which 
18  renewed  as  soon  as  it  is  worn  off  by  fric- 
tion, which  not  only  causes  the  sledge  to 
glide  faster  over  the  frozen  surface,  but  pre- 
serves the  valuable  material  of  the  runners 
from  being  rubbed  to  pieces. 

The  cross-bars  of  the  sledge  are  generally 
of  bone.  They  project  a  little  beyond  the 
runners  on  either  side,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  the  sledge  is  narrower  in  front  than  be- 
hind. They  are  not  lashed  too  tightly,  as  they 
are  required  to  yield  to  the  jerks  and  contin- 
ual strain  which  the  sledge  undergoes  in  its 
travels. 

Tho.  sJodge  is  drawn  by  a  team  of  dogs, 
varying  from  seven  to  ten,  or  even  more,ac- 
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cording  to  the  weight  to  be  carried.  They 
are  very  simply  harnessed  to  it  by  a  strong 
cord,  or  trace,  made  of  seal  hide,  the  trace 
of  the  leading  dog  being  considerably  longer 
than  tliat  of  any  of  the  others.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  the  sledge,  aa  soon  as 
they  can  walk,  their  training  is  very  cora- 

Silete,  and  a  good  team  will  do  almost  any- 
hing  but  speak. 

A  team  of  seven  dogs  drew  a  heavy  sledge, 
full  of  men,  a  mile  in  four  minutes  and  a 
half;  and  Captain  Lyon  mentions  that  three 
dogs  drew  him  the  same  distance  in  six 
minutes,  the  weight  of  the  sledge  being  one 
hundred  pounds.  Several  times,  when  re- 
turning to  the  ships,  the  sagacious  animals 
brought  him  and  his  companions  safely  to 
the  vessels,  though  the  night  was  pitchy 
dark  and  the  snow-drift  blowing  about  in 
clouds.  They  kept  their  noses  to  the  ground, 
and  galloped  on  at  full  speed,  in  absolute 
certamty  of  their  proper  line. 

The  dogs  are  guided,  not  by  reins,  but  by 
a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  is  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  the  handle  only 
one  foot  in  length,  much  like  the  stock-whip 
of  Australia.     A  skilful  driver  makes  but 
little  use  .of  the  whip  when  he  has  a  good 
team  of  dogs,  but  guides  the  animals  partly 
by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  flinging  the  lash 
of  tlie  whip  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
leader,  who  perfectly  understands  the  signal. 
When  they  are  required  to  stop,  the  driver 
gives  a  cry  almost  exactly  like  the  "Woal"  of 
our  own  country.    He  then  throws  the  lash 
gently  over  their  backs,  when  they  all  lie 
down,  and  will  remain  couched  in  the  snow 
for  hours  even,  during  their  master's  absence. 
The  worst  of  these  dogs  is  that  they  are 
very  quarrelsome,  and  are  apt  to  snap  and 
snarl  at  each  other  as  they  gallop  along. 
Somefimes  a  dog  will  be  exasperated  withli 
bite,  and  turn  furiously  on  his  assailant, 
when  a  general  fight  takes  place,  the  whole 
of  the  dogs  tumbling  over  each  other,  and 
entangling  the  traces  in  a  manner  that  none 
but  an  Esquimaux  could  hope  to  disentan- 
gle.   A  plentiful  application  of  whip  is  then 
made,  which  is  always  resented  by  the  dog 
that  receives  the  stroke.     He  chooses  to 
think  that  his  next  neighbor  has  hurt  him, 
•  and  so  bites  his  ear.     Sometimes  a  dog  is  so 
unruly  that  the  driver  is  obliged  to  use  his 
last  argument.    Making  a  little  hole  in  the 
snow  with  the  toe  of  his  boot,  he  presses 
the  dog's  snout  into  it,  and  pounds  away  at 
it  with  the  ivory  handle  of  his  whip.    The 
dog  never  howls,  nor  tries  to  release  him- 
self, but  only  utters  a  low  whine.    Such  a 
punishment  never  has  to  be  repeated,  and 
the  dog  always  goes  quietly  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

The  endurance  of  these  animals  is  won- 
derful. They  are  kept  'n  the  open  air  when 
the  temperature  is  from  thirty  to  forty  de- 

frees  below  zero.     They  are  very  ill  fed, 
eing   forced  to  content  themselves  with 


the  bones  of  fish  and  seals,  scraps  of  hide 
and  such  very  few  fragments  as  their  mas- 
ters cannot  devour.  Consequently  they  are 
always  hungry,  and  can  eat  almost  any- 
thing. Captain  Hall  mentions  that  in  one 
night  they  ate  a  whiplash  thirty  feet  lonir 
and  that  on  one  occasion  a  single  dog  ate 
in  seven  seconds  a  piece  of  walrus  hide  and 
blubber  six  feet  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
square. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  hardships  which 
they  undergo,  they  can  endure  almost  any 
amount  of  fatigue  without  appearing  to  be 
the  worse  for  it,  and  a  team  has  been  known 
to  eat  nothing  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
to  traverse  some  seventy  miles  of  ground' 
and  yet  to  return  to  their  homes  apparently 
as  fresh  as  when  they  set  out. 

Many  of  them  are  possessed  of  singu- 
lar intelligence,  especially  those  which  are 
trained  to  chase  the  seal,  the  bear,  or  the 
deer.  One  of  these  dogs,  named  Barbekark 
belonging  to  Captain  Hall,  actually  killed  a 
deer  himself,  took  one  morsel  from  the  neck 
and  then  went  home  and  fetched  his  master 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  dead  deer. 
He  had  a  brother  that  equally  distinguished 
himself  in  seal  catching.  He  was  the  lead- 
ing do^  in  the  team,  and  once,  while  draw- 
ing a  sledge,  he  caught  sight  of  a  seal  on  the 
ice.  He  immediately  dashed  forward  at  full 
spe^d,  and  just  as  the  seal  was  plunging  into 
the  water,  caught  it  by  the  hind  flippers.  The 
seal  struggled  frantically  to  escape,  but  the 
dog  retained  his  hold,  and,  aided  by  his  fel- 
lows, dragged  the  seal  firmly  on  the  ice, 
when  it  was  secured  by  his  master. 

A  very  amusing  example  of  the  intelligence 
of  these  dogs  is  related  by  Captain  Hall. 
He  fed  the  dogs  on  "  capelins,"  a  small  dried 
hsh,  and  used  to  make  them  stand  in  a  cir- 
cle round  him,  so  that  each  received  a  cape- 
hn  in  turn.  "  Now  Barbekark,  a  youn»  and 
shrewd  dog,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
would  play  a  white  man's  trick.  So  every 
time  he  received  his  fish  he  would  back 
square  out,  move  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
dogs,  and  force  himself  in  line  again,  thus  re- 
ceiving double  the  share  of  any  other  dog. 
But  this  joke  of  Barbekark's  bespoke  too 
much  of  the  game  many  men  play  upon  their 
fellow-beings,  and,  as  I  noticed  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  check  his  doggish  propensities, 
atill,  the  amusing  and  the  singular  way  in 
which  he  evidently  watched  me  induced  a 
moment's  pause  in  my  intention. 

"Each  dog  thankfully  took  his  capelin  as 
his  turn  came  round,  but  Barbekark,  finding 
his  share  came  twice  as  often  as  his  compan- 
ions, appeared  to  shake  his  tail  twice  as  thank- 
fully as  the  others.  A  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as 
they  caught  mine  seemed  to  say, '  Keep  dark; 
these  Ignorant  fellows  don't  know  the  game 
I'm  playing.  I  am  confoundedly  hungry.' 
Seeing  my  face  smiling  at  his  trick,  he  now 
commenced  making  another  change,  thus 
getting  three  portions  to  each  of  the  others' 
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one.  This  wa»  enough,  and  it  was  now  time 
for  me  to  reverse  tho  order  of  Barbekarlc's 
game  by  p  aying  a  trick  upon  him. 

Accordingly,  every  time  I  came  to  him 
he  got  nofl8ri,and  though  he  clmnged  his 

Now  If  ever  there  was  a  pictSre  of  disap- 
pointed plans  -  of  envy  at  others'  fortunes 
and  sorrow  at  a  sad  mislortune  —  it  was  to  be 
S»T.i  V\  ■"'"*  ^'^e's  countenance  as  he 
watched  his  companions  receiving  their  al- 
lowance    Finding  that  he  could  not  succeed 

fZr?[  ''^""^^  f^"l  position.  '10  withdrew 
from  the  circle  o  where  I  was,  and  came  to 
me.  crowding  his  way  between  my  legs,  and 
looked  up  in  my  face  as  if  to  say, '!  Ce 
been  a  verv  Ijad  do^.  Forgive  me,  and  Bar- 
bekark  will  cheat  his  bi:other  dogs  no  more 


T>i„„„„     . .  "  "•wi.i.ci  uuga  uo  more. 

Please  sir,  give  mo  my  share  of  capelins.' 
I  went  the  rounds  three  times  more,  and  let 
hin  have  the  fish,  as  ho  had  shown  himself 

Fodfgddog'.""^  '°  ""''^  ^^'^  ^^P^'^'^"^ 

Makriage  among  the  Esquimaux  is  of 
the  very  simplest  description,  and  is  gener- 
ally arrangedf  by  the  parents  of  the  briSe  and 
bridegroom,  the  ktter  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  affair     There  is  no  marriage  cere- 

same  igloo.  A  man  may  and  often  does,  have 
evera!  wives,  and  in  tliiscaso  one  of 'them 
takes  the  position  of  tho  chief,  or  igloo  wife 
and  18  supreme  under  her  husband.**  ShehS 
the  largest  lamp,  the  best  bed,  and  the  best 
provision.  But  she  also  has  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  household,  such  as  cooking  the 
food,  and  drying  the  clothes  on  the  "  dry-net " 
lius  18  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  as  it  forces 
^er  to  rise  many  times  in  the  night  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  the  clothes  and  drying 
them  equally.  She  also  has  to  see  that  thi 
boots  are  properly  «  milled." 

After  a  child  is  born,  the  mother  is  obliged 
to  confine  herself  to  her  own  igloo  for  some 
months  and  when  the  allotted  time  has  ax- 
Pired,  she  throws  of  all  the  clothing  which 
She  has  worn,  and  never  wears  if  again, 
hhe  then  dresses  herself  in  a  totally  new  suit 
01  clothes,  and  visits  in  succession  the  in- 
ftabitaats  of  every  igloo.  If  a  second  or  third 
f.11  »orn,  a  separate  igloo  is  always  built 
£«  ^•%u°*?!^'  *°,  ^^^i'^h  she  repairs  before 

ml''f^^f .,*^  '='"^'^'  «°*  in  ^hich  she  re- 
mains until  the  customary  time  has  elapsed 
and  she  IS  able  to  call  upon  her  neighbors. 

vJvl*',  '''^'"^^J'''?^"  ^^^i"^  education  at  a 
Iin^,  .  '^  age;  the  boys  being  taught  to  pad- 
die  the  kia,  tohunt  and  to  fiih,  and  to  build 

fT.l^u'H  .*^a  S''^'«  ^^'^'•n  to  row  the 
women  s  boat,  to  dress  skins,  to  manage  the 

Cv^,Vl,of  ?"»  V*^?  P.^""/""^™  *he  multitudinous 
tosks  that  fall  to  their  lot  The  carving  of  the 
*;squimaux  women  is  wonderfully  good. 
They  make   spirited,  though  conventional, 

in  ifr^'V  ""^  ^''»'  ^"'^^S'  ^og«.  and  various 
animals,  from  ivory,  using  in  the  manufao- 
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I  ture  nothing  but  a  knife.  In  the  earlier  days 
I  before  white  men  visited  them,  tho  Esqui- 
maux were  obliged  to  rely  entirely  upon  flint 
as  a  material  for  their  knives,  which  were 
exactly  like  those  of  the  ancient  and  perished 
races.  In  chopping  the  flakes  ofl  tlie  flint, 
the  Esquimaux  employed  a  very  simple  in- 
strument, the  use  of  wliich  showed  ati  exact 
knowledge  of  the  fracture-line  of  flint.  It  is 
made  of  bone  and  ivory,  and  is  about  six 
inches  xn  length.  Iron,  indeed,  is  of  so  late 
introduction,  that  when  Captain  Lyon  vis- 
ited  the  natives,  in  1821,  he  could  purchase  a 
complete  harpoon,  with  its  ivory  head,  float 
and  line,  for  a  nail;  while  a  knife  ^      ' ' 


---,--.  .........  „...,c  u  niuii;  would  pur- 
chase a  km,  or  indeed  anything  that  was  asked 
in  exchange  for  it. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  tho  climate,  the 
games  of  the  Esquimaux  are  but  few.  Thev 
are  wonderful  experts  at  a  sort  of  "cat's- 
cradle,"  producing  with  a  piece  of  string  imi- 
tations of  seals,  reindeer,  ducks,  canoes,  and 
other  objects.  The  little  ivory  models  of 
ducks  and  other  animals,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  are  used  in  several  of  the 
native  games. 

Their  dances  are  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity,  the  dancer  inventing  the  steps 
according  to  his  own  taste.  There  is  a 
dance  m  which  a  number  of  women  stand  in 
a  ring  with  their  hands  under  the  front 
Haps  of  their  jackets,  and  sing,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  the  inevitable  Amna-aya  song- 
these  are  the  band.  The  dancers  are  repre- 
sented by  one  man,  who  takes  his  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  swings  his  head  and 
arms  from  side  to  side,  his  long,  lank  hair 
flapping  m  the  wind,  while  he  utters  sharp 
yells  at  intervals,  and  occasionally  flings  one 
^og  as  high  as  his  thick  garments  permit. 

The  women  have  a  special  dance  of  their 
own,  which  consists  in  kneeling  on  the 
ground,  leaping  to  their  feet  as  fast  as  they 
can.  This  is  really  a  difficult  task  when  the 
heavy  and  clumsy  boots  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Sometimes  the  men  challenge 
each  other  to  dance,  and  in  that  case  the 
cliallenge  is  accepted  by  employing  the 
'koonik,"  or  national  salutation,  which  is 
given  by  rubbing  the  noses  together,  and 
inhaling  strongly  through  the  nostrils. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Esquimaux 
seem  to  have  no  very  definite  idea  of  the 
subject,  except  that  they  believe  in  a  future 
existence,  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell  — the  lat- 
ter being,  according  to  their  ideas,  dark,  full 
of  ice,  with  snow-storms  always  blowing, 
and  no  seals.  Tliey  have  also  a  hazy  de- 
scription of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  second- 
ary female  divinity,  the  special  protector  of 
the  Esquimaux. 


By  way  of  worship,  they  have  sundry 
medicine  men,  or  "angekos,"  as  they  are 
called,  who  go  through  a  series  of  strange 
ceremonies  on  various  occasions,  such  as  iU- 
ness,  or  when  a  par^  is  setting  out  on  a 
ounting  oxpsuivion.    j.  hey  niakt;  the  peoplo 
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pay  heavily  for  thoir  iervlces,  and  rule  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  so  that  no  Esquimaux  is  likely 
to  retain  possession  of  any  valuable  pioco  of 
proucrty  if  an  angeko  should  happen  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  act  upon  a  very 
simple  and  intelligent  principle,  namely, 
thiit  the  amount  of  success  in  "  ankooting,'' 
ordivming,  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  amount 
of  pay. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  impress  awe  upon 
their  victims,  the  angekos  go  through  a  se- 
ries of  imposing  ceremonies,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  infers  a  vast  amount  of  prac- 
*»ce.  By  the  present  of  a  knife  and  some 
beads.  Captain  Lyon  induced  a  celebrated 
angeko,  named  Toolemak,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  a  Tornga,  or  familiar  spirit,  in 
the  cabin  of  the  ship. 

"All  light  excluded,  our  sorcerer  began 
by  chanting  to  his  wife  with  great  vehe- 
naence,  and  she,  in  return,  answered  by 
singing  the  Amna-aya  (the  favorite  song  of 
the  Esquimaux),  which  was  not  discontin- 
ued during  the  whole  ceremony.  As  far  as 
I  could  learn,  ho  afterward  began  turning 
himself  rapidly  round,  and,  in  a  loud,  pow- 
erful voice,  vociferated  for  Tornga  with 
great  impatience,  at  the  same  time  blow- 
ing and  snorting  like  a  Walrus,  His  noise, 
impatience,  and  agitation  increased  every 
moment,  and  he  at  length  seated  himself  on 
the  deck,  varying  his  tones,  and  making  a 
rustling  with  his  clothes. 

"Suddenly  the  voice  seemed  smothered, 
and  was  so  managed  as  to  sound  as  if  re- 
treating beneath  the  deck,  each  moment  be- 
coming more  distant,  and  ultimately  giving 
tlie  idea  of  being  many  feet  below  the  cabin, 
where  it  ceased  entirely.  His  wife,  now,  in 
answer  to  my  queries,  informed  me  very  seri- 
ouslv  that  he  had  dived,  and  that  he  would 
Bend  up  Tornga. 

"  Accorclingly,  in  about  half  a  minute,  a 
distant  blowing  was  heard  very  slowly  ap- 
proaching, and  a  voice  which  differed  from 
that  which  we  at  first  had  heard  was 
at  times  mixed  with  blowing,  until  at 
length  both  sounds  became  distinct,  and  the 
old  woman  informed  me  that  Tornga  was 
come  to  answer  my  questions.  I  accord- 
ingly asked  several  questions  of  the  sa-^a- 
cious  spirit,  to  each  of  which  inquiries  I 
received  an  answer  by  two  loud  slaps  on 
the  deck,  which  I  was  given  to  understand 
was  favorable. 

"A  very  hollow  yet  powerful  voice,  cer- 
tainly much  different  from  the  tones  of 
Toolemak,  now  chanted  for  some  time,  and 
a  Strang  jumble  of  hisses,  groans,  shouts, 
and  gabblmgs  like  a  turkey  succeeded  in 
rapid  succession.  The  old  woman  sang  with 
increased  energy,  and,  as  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  this  was  all  intended  to  astonish  the 
Kabloona,  I  cried  repeatedly  that  I  was  verv 
much  afraid.  This,  as  I  expected,  added  i 
tuel  to  the  fire,  until  the  form  immortal,  ex- 
hausted by  Its  own  might,  asked  leave  to 


retire.  The  voice  gradually  sank  fVom  our 
hearing,  as  at  first,  and  a  very  indistinct  his- 
sing succeeded.  In  its  advance,  it  sounded 
like  the  tone  produced  by  the  wind  upon 
the  bass-cord  of  an  ^olian  harp;  this  was 
soon  changed  to  a  rapid  hiss,  like  that  of  a 

rocket,  and  Toolemak,  with  a  yell,  announced 
his  return.  I  held  my  breath  at  the  first  dis- 
tant  hissing,  and  twice  exhausted  myself- 
yet  our  conjuror  did  not  once  respire,  and 
even  his  returning  and  powerftil  yell  was 
uttered  without  a  previous  stop  or  inspira- 
tion of  air. 

"Light  being  admitted,  our  wizard,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration,  and  certainly  much  exhausted  by  his 
exertions,  which  had  continued  for  at  leswt 
half  an  hour.    We  now  observed  a  couple 
of  bunches,  each  consisting  of  two  strips  of 
white  deer-skin  and  a  long  piece  of  sijnew 
attached  to  the  back  of  his  coat.  .  These  we' 
had  not  seen  before,  and  were  informed  that 
they  had  been  sewed  on  by  Tornga  while 
he  was  below."    A  similar  exhibition  has 
been  seen  by  several  travellers,  and  they 
have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the 
length  of  time  during  which  an  angeko  can 
howl  hiss,  and  gabble  without  taking  breath. 
Whilo  ho  is  below  the  earth,  the  angeko 
18  supposed  to  visit  the  habitation  of  the 
particular   spirit  whom  he   is  addressing, 
and  sometimes   gives  a   detailed    account 
of  the  places  in  which  he  has  been,  and  of 
their  inhabitants.     One  female  spirit,  for 
example,  is  called  Aywllliayoo.    She  com- 
mands all  the  bears,  whales,  seals,  and  wal- 
ruses by  means  of  her  right  hand.   So,  when 
there  is  a  scarcety  of  provisions,  the  angeko 
makes  a  visit  to  Aywllliayoo  and  attacks  her 
hand,    if  he  can  cut  off"  her  nails,  the  bears 
immediately  are  set  ft-ee,  the  loss   of  one 
finder  joint  liberates  the  small  seals,  the  sec- 
ond joint  sends  tho  large  seals,  the  knuckles 
free  the  whole  herds  of  walrus,  while  the 
entire  hand  liberates  the  whale. 

In  figure  this  spirit  is  very  tall,  and  has 
only  one  eye  and  one  pigtail,  but  this  is  as 
large  as  a  man's  leg,  and  descends  to  her 
knee.  Her  house  is  a  very  fine  one,  but 
Toolemak  did  not  venture  to  enter  it,  be- 
cause it  was  guarded  by  a  huge  dog  with 
black  hind-quarters  and  no  tail.  Her  father 
IS  no  larger  than  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and 
he  has  but  one  ftt-m,  which  is  always  cov- 
ered with  a  large  bear's-skin  mitten.  His 
house  is  also  handsome,  but  its  entrance  is 
guarded  by  troops  of  bears  and  walruses, 
who  keep  up  a  continual  growling. 

Unfortunately  for  his  own  credit,  Toole- 
mak got  drunk  one  evening,  as  he  might 
well  be,  having  consumed  in  succession 
nearly  ten  glasses  of  rum,  or  "  hot  water," 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  During  his  in- 
toxication he  became  very  good-natured, 
and  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  magic  ait, 
showing  how  he  altered  his  voice  by  cover- 
ing his  face  with  hia  hands  and  then  with 
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:ning,  as  he  mi£:ht 


hii  Jacket,  80  M  to  make  the  voice  appear 
5*  L  ??"«  from  a  continually  iucre1a^n« 
depth.  He  flnmhed  this  sinKuIar  exhibition 
by  drinking  m  Bucccssion  eleven  pints  and 
one  gill  01  water,  and  within  a  few  minuteii 
became  sober  enough  to  leave  the  ship  and 
walk  to  his  sledge.  *^ 

Sometimes  the  Esquimaux  say  that  thev 
are  annoyed  by  spirrts.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  man  nicknamed  Kettle  was  eat- 
ing m  CapUun  Lyon's  cabin,  he  became  un- 
easy, and  frequently  ceased  eating,  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance  In  a  hunerv  Es- 
quimaux. Presently  he  said  that  there  was 
a  spirit  sitting  on  tlio  opposite  side  of  the 
cabin,  making  grimaces  atliim,and  prevent- 
ing him  from  eating.  Ho  asked  feave  to 
drive  his  tormentor  away,  which  he  did  bv 
raising  a  long  bellowing  sound,  and  then 
blowing  sharply  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers. 

would  induce  him  to  blow  on  his  fingers  o? 
raise  the  exorcising  yell  again,  on  the  ground 
that  the  spirit  was  no  longer  to  bo  seen. 

1  HE  Esquimaux  possess  wonderful  powers 
of  drawing     TheyWw  scarcely  anything 

lE.rPfMy.*''-^"'^  ^^'""y  '"^'^   make  thei? 
sketches  tell  their  own  tale;  while  in  drawinjr 
fh)m  memory  a  chart  of  a  coast,  their  skill  is 
really  admirable.    In  Captain  Hall's  book 
there  are  fac-similes  of  several  native  charts 
and  sketches,  the  most  curious  of  which  is 
one  which  was  not  only  drawn  but  engraved 
on  wood  by  the  native  draughtsman.     It 
represents  a  woman  with  a  child  nestling  in 
the  hood  behind  her  back,  and  is  quite  equal 
m  execution  to  wood-cutting  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  art.    The  point  about  it  which 
mos.  strikes  a  jpractised  eye  is  the  force  and 
fidelity  with  which  the  artist  has  marked  the 
texture  of  the  different  parts  of  the  dress- 
the  fur  coat  and  trowsers  edged  with  leather' 
and  the  white-edged,ftir-linedhood,are  most 
admirabl3r  managed. 

Of  music  and  musical  instruments  the  Es- 
quimaux know  little.  They  have  the  Amna- 
ayasong,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  they  possess  one  national  musical  instru- 
ment, called  the  "  kqeloun."  This  is  some- 
thing like  a  tambourine,  being  formed  of  a 
very  thin  deer  skin,  or  the  envelope  of  the 
whale's  liver,  stretehed  over  one  side  of  a 
wooden  hoop.  A  handle  is  attached  to  the 
hoop,  and  the  instrument  is  struck,  not  upon 
the  membrane,  but  upon  the  hoop. 

As  a  nation  they  are  remarkable  for  two 
good  qualities,  honesty  and  hospitality, 
ihereare,  of  course,  excepUons  to  evervrule 
and  such  18  the  case  witli  the  Esquimaux! 
^ut  the  early  voyagers  found  that  they  might 
eave  their  knives  and  axes  on  shore,  and 
Kni'V''  °°e  of  them  would  be  touched. 
^w,toan  Esquimaux  a  steel  knife  or  axe 
u  more  valuable  than  a  box  full  of  sovereigns 
would  be  to  us,  and  the  honesty  of  the  Es- 
quimaux Avas  as  much  tried  by  the  sight  of 
these  articles  aa  would  be  that  of  our  Loadon 
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poor  if  a  heap  of  sovereigna  were  left  Ivimr 
on  the  pavement.  '    • 

As  to  hospitality,  their  food  is  considered 
to  h^  merely  common  property,  so  that  if  one 
ot  the  Esouimaux  should  kill  a  seal,  all  hit 
friends  and  neighbors  assemlle  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  assist  in  eating  it;  and  even 
though  the  family  of  the  successful  hunte? 
shourd  be  starving,  he  will  nevertheless  in- 
vite  all  his  Inends  to  partake  of  the  food.  In 
this  way.  It  often  happens  that  an  entire  seal 
barely  affords  a  single  meal  to  all  who  come 
to  share  it. 

FuNKHALS   among  the   Esquimaux  are 
rather  variable  in  their  forms.    Generally, 
when  a  sick  peraon  is  on  the  point  of  death 
a  new  igloo  is  built,  and  careftilly  fitted  with 
lamp,  provisions,  and  other  furniture.    The 
dying  person  is  carried  in  —  not  through  the 
regular  doorway,  but  through  a  breach  in 
the  wall  — placed  on  the  couch,  tlie  lamp 
lighted,  and  the  provisions  laid  ready  to  hand. 
1  he  attendants  then  leave  the  igloo,  build 
up  the  openings,  and  never  trouble  them- 
selves again  about  the  sick   person.    The 
prmcipaf  reason  why  the  dying  are  left  alone 
18,  that  if  the  relatives  are  in  the  igloo  at  the 
moment  of  death,  they  are  obliged  to  throw 
away  the  dresses  which  they  were  wearing 
and  never  to  wear  them  again.    None  of  them 
can  tell  the  reason  for  this  strange  belief 
but  it  is  so  strongly  ingrained  that  no  ai-gu- 
ment  can  induce  them  to  abandon  it 

Sometimes  the  body  of  a  dead  person  is 
simply  buried  in  a  hole  scooped  in  the  snow, 
and  sometimes  it  is  laid  upon  a  ledge  of  rock 
accompanied  by  the  lamp  kettle,  knives! 
spears,  and  dresses  which  the  deceased  used 
while  in  life.  When  a  child  dies,  all  its  toys 
are  placed  with  it  in  the  grave,  that  it  may 
be  supplied  with  them  in  tlie  next  world. 

The  demeanor  of  the  Esquimaux  with 
regard  to  their  dead  is  a  most  extraordinary 
mixture  of  affection  and  unconcern.  After 
liaving  buried  the  body,  whetheralivc  or  dead 
does  not  matter,  they  care  nothing  about  it, 
and  this  strange  insensibility  is  even  dis- 
played before  the  burial.  For  example  a 
man's  wife  had  died,  leaving  a  child  of  a  few 
weeks  old,  which  in  a  short  time  followed  its 
mother.  The  father  was  very  sorrowful  for 
his  dying  child,  and  was  seen  in  the  night 
lifting  the  curtains  of  its  bed  as  it  lay  ill  on 
board  ship,  and  sighing  deeply.  But,  on  the 
next  day,  when  he  came  to  the  ship,  he  made 
no  scruple  of  laying  his  meat  on  the  body  of 
the  child,  and  using  it  as  a  table  at  breakfast. 
Once,  when  Captain  Lyon    visited   the 

frave.  where  an  Esquimaux  named  Pekooya 
ad  been  laid,  he  found  that  the  wolves  and 
dogs  had  uncovered  the  body,  and  had  eaten  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  He  was  naturally 
shocked  at  the  scene,  but  the  natives  treated 
it  with  absolute  indifference,  and  though  thft 
father  and  a  brother  of  Pekooya  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  desecration,  they  would  not 
cover  up  the  mangled  body,  and  only  laughed 
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Oaptnin    Lyon    remonntrated    with 
Moreover,  when  the  body  wns  buried, 


it  was  covered  so  sliehtly  with  snow  tlint  the 
first  day's  thaw  would  melt  off  all  the  snow, 
and  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  dogs. 

Judging  ft-om  such  a  fact  as  this,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  Esquimaux  have  but 
little  natural  affection,  and  that  they  are  in- 
different to  the  loss  of  their  nearest  relatives. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  An  Esqui- 
maux never  passes  the  grave  of  an  acquaint- 
anco  without  depositing  a  piece  of  meat  as 
an  offering,  and  tne  surviving  relatives  often 
visit  the  burying-placo  of  their  dead,  and  sit 
there  for  hours,  talking  to  them  as  if  they 
were  still  alive.  On  comparing  all  the  con- 
flicting accounts  respecting  the  Esquimaux 
and  their  dead,  it  seems  likely  that  they 
consider  the  dead  body  as  something  that 
the  deceased  once  possessed,  but  cast  away 
at  death,  and  that,  as  their  departed  ftiend 
abandoned  the  body,  they  need  take  no 
tro\ible  about  so  worthless  an  article. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  illustration 
on  page  1347,  he  will  see  that  the  horizon  is 
illuminated  by  strange  and  wild-looking 
flashes  of  light.  These  represent  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  as  it  often  appears  in  those  parts, 
—  not  pale  and  flickering  as  we  see  it  in  these 
comparatively  southern  regions,  but  blazing 
with  all  imaginable  hues,  and  giving  out  a 
light  that  stands  the  natives  in  stead  of  the 
sun,  which  in  those  latitudes  is  absent  for 
months  at  a  lime.  The  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence of  these  displays  can  only  bo  described 
by  those  who  have  seen  them,  and  very  in- 
adequately oven  by  such. 

There  is  an  account  given  by  Captain  Hall 
of  one  of  these  marvellous  exnibitions: — "  I 
had  gone  on  deck  several  times  to  look  at  the 
beauteous  scene,  and  at  nine  o'clock  was 
below  in  my  cabin,  when  the  captain  hailed 
me  with  these  words,  '  Cwne  above,  Hall, 
come  at  oncet    The  world  is  on  fire.' 

"I  knew  his  meaning,  and  quick  as  thought 
I  re-dressed  myself,  scrambled  over  several 
Bleeping  Innuits  close  to  my  berth,  and 
rushed  to  the  companion  stairs.  In  another 
moment  I  reached  the  deck,  and  as  the  cabin 
door  swung  open,  a  dazzling  and  overpower- 
ing light,  as  if  the  world  were  really  ablaze 
under  the  agency  of  some  gorgeously  colored 
fires,  burst  upon  my  startled  senses.  How 
can  I  describe  it?  Again  I  say.  No  mortal 
hand  can  truthfully  do  so.  Let  me  however, 
in  feeble,  broken  words,  put  down  my 
thoughts  at  the  time,  and  try  to  give  some 
faint  idea  of  what  I  saw. 

"  My  first  thought  was,  'Among  the  gods 
there  is  none  like  unto  Thee,  O  Lord ;  neither 
are  any  works  like  unto  Thy  works  I'  Then 
I  tried  to  picture  the  scene  before  me.  Piles 
Qf  golden  light  and  rainbow  light,  scattered 
along  the  azure  vault,  extended  from  behind 
the  western  horizon  to  the  zenith;  thence 
down  to  the  eastern,  within  a  belt  of  space, 
20°  in  width,  were  the  fountains  of  beams, 


like  flrc-threads,  that  shot  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  hither  and  thither,  upward  and 
athwart  the  groat  pathway  indicated.  No 
sun,  no  moon. yet  the  heavens  wcroaglorioui 
sight,  flooiled  with  liKht.  Even  ordinary 
print  could  easily  have  been  read  on  deck. 

"  Flooded  witli  rivers  of  light!  Yes,  Hooded 
with  light;  and  such  lightl  Light  all  but  in- 
conceivable. The  golden  hues  predominated, 
but  in  rapid  succcsHion  prismatic  colors  leaped 
forth.  Wo  looked,  we  saw,  am]  trembled- 
for  as  we  gazed,  the  whole  belt  of  aurora 
began  to  be  alive  with  flashes.  Then  each 
pile  or  bank  of  light  became  myriads;  some 
were  dropping  down  the  groat  i)atliway  or 
belt;  others  springing  up,  others  leapino 
with  lightning  flash  from  one  side,  while 
more  as  quickly  passed  into  the  vacated  space- 
some  twisting  themselves  into  folds,  en- 
twining with  others  like  enormous  serpents 
and  all  those  movements  as  quick  as  the  eve 
could  follow.  •' 

"  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  struggle 
with  these  blazing  lights  to  roach  and  oc- 
cupy the  dome  above  our  heads.  Then  the 
whole  arch  above  became  crowded.  Down 
down  it  came;  nearer  and  nearer  it  ap-' 
proached  us.  Shoots  of  golden  flame,  corus- 
cating while  leaping  from  the  auroral  belt, 
seemed  as  if  met  in  their  course  by  some 
mighty  agency  that  turned  them  into  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  each  of  the  seven  pri- 
mary colors  3°  in  width,  sheeted  out  to  21°. 
"While  the  auroral  fires  seemed  to  be 
descending  upon  us,  one  of  our  number 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  — 

"'Hark I  harkl  such  a  display  1  almost  as 
if  a  warfare  were  going  on  among  the 
beauteous  lights  above  — so  palpable  — so 
near  — it  seems  impossible  without  noise.' 

"But  no  noise  accompanied  this  won- 
drous display.    All  was  silence 

"I  would  hero  make  the  remark  that  the 
finest  displays  of  the  aurora  only  last  a  few 
naoments.  Though  it  may  be  playing  all 
night,  yet  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  its 
grandest  displays  are  made.  As  if  mar- 
shalling forces,  gaining  strength,  compound- 
ing material,  it  continues  on  its  silent  work- 
ings. At  length  it  begins  its  trembling 
throes;  beauty  anon  shoots  out  here  and 
there,  when  all  at  once  the  aurora  flashes 
into  living  hosts  of  powdered  coruscating 
rainbows,  belting  to  the  heavenly  dome 
with  such  gorgeous  grandeur  that  mortals 
sometimes  tremble  to  behold." 

These  wonderful  aerial  phenomena  are 
characteristic  of  the  Arctic  regions.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  appearances  in  the 
sky  is  called  the  Parhelion,  or  Mock  Sua 
It  assumes  various  and  most  astounding 
forms,  the  sun  appearing  in  the  middle,  and 
being  surrounded  with  dimmer  imitations  of 
itsel»,  round  which  run  circular  bands  of 
light.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  end 
to  the  extraordinary  modifications  of  aerial 
effects,  which  take  place  in  these  regions. 
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WONDERFUL  AERIAL  PHENOMENA. 


Captain  Ilall  described  many  of  them 
anioug  wliich  may  be  mentioned  a  moon 
distorted  beyonc  all  recognition,  ItH  lower 
liinb  all  crushed  and  shapel.mH,  and  the 
wliole  appearance  of  the  planet  like  that  of 
a  man  under  the  inrtuence  of  liquor 

Ihen  the  relVactivo  powers  of  the  atmos- 
phere produce  most  wonderful  elTccts,  de- 
stroying all  nerspcctive,  and  bringing  into 
sight  all  kintfs  of  objects  which,  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  ot  optics,  arc  far  out  of  sight.  All 
sailors  are  familiar  .with  the  appearance  of  a 
vessel  high  in  the  air,  sailing,  as  it  were, 
through  the  sky  with  her  keelTn  the  clouds 
and  the  tops  of  her  masts  pointing  down- 
ward. In  these  regions  the  refractive  pow- 
ers arc  oven  terrible  to  accustomed  eyes,  so 
wonderful  are  the  sights  presented  to  them 

In  nriA   nf  ti«>ii«    „»„„.,„_    .,„i!i,..  . 
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silently  and  majestically  about  as  the  ««». 
current,  shlftetf  those  along  of  which  thiv 
were  the  images.     In  adJltion  to  all  thlJ 
hero  was  a  wuW  «/  water,  so  it  appeared 
tur  beyond  the  apparent  hori/.on.    f  his  wal 
seemed  alive   wltTi  merry  dancers  of  the 
most  fantastic  Ogures  that  the  imagination 
could  conceive,  and  its  perpendicular  col- 
umns  were  over  nlayftilly  [hanging     Oh. 
how    exquisitely  toautiful  was    this  God- 
made,  living  walll     A   thousand  youffil 
forms  of  the  fairest  outline  seeinea  to  bo 
dancing  to  and  fro,  their  white  arms  inter- 
twined, bodies  incessantly  varying    inter- 
nuxing,  fallinjr,  rising,  Jumping,  sl^ippinj 
hopping,  whirling,  Waltzing,   resting,  2 
^«in  rushing  to  the  maz^lance -never 
t^^red  -  ever  playt\,l_  over  light  and  airy. 


T        /I  ""'■'J  nyjtiiv     mill 

Bcveuty-flve  miles  distant,  and 
of  It  only  barely  seen  in 
an  ordinary  way,  had  its 
rocky  base  brought  full 
in  view.  The  whole 
length  of  this  land  in 
sight  was  the  very  symbol 
ofdistortion. 

"  Pendant  from  an  even 
lino  that  stretched  across 
the  heavens  was  a  ridge  of 
mountains.  Life  hangs 
upon  a  Httle  thread,  but 
what  think  you  of  moun- 
tains hanging  upon  a 
tlireofl?  In  my  iancy  I 
said, '  If  Fate  had  decreed 
one  of  the  Sisters  to  cut 
that  thread  while  I  wit- 
nessed the  singular  spec- 
tacle,   what   convulsions 

upon  the  land  and    sea 

about  us  miglit  not  have 

folio  wed  I'     But  Nature 

had  an  admirable  way  of 

taking  down  these  rock- 
giants,  hanging  between 

tlie    heavens     and     the 

earth.     Arch  after  arch 

was  at  length  made    in 

wondrous  grandeur  from 

the  rugged  and  distorted 

atmospiieric  land;  and,  if 

ever   man's    eye    rested 

upon  the  sublime,  in  an 

act    of    God's    creative 

power,  it  was  when  He 

arcuated     the     heavens 

mth  such  a  line  of  stu- 
pendous mountains. 
"Between  those  several 

mountain  arches  in  the 

»sy  were  hung  icebergs, 

*'W    inverted,    moving 


top  I  and  in  a  few  m7;e  yearT^rcLir  fxir 


•Wbist-qttard  ahd  Hooks.    (See  page  1343.) 
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VAKCOUVER'S  ISLAND. 


THE  XHT8  AND  NEIGHBORINO  TRIBES. 
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MnmriON  of  the  aht  tbibes-appeabancb  of  the  katives- strength  of  ohasp- peculiar. 

TTY  OF  THE  LE08-OA1T  OF  THE  WOMEN-SPEED  OF  THE  MEN  -  DANCE  -  TM  MP  ^JZ 
OF  THE  WOMEN-CLOTH,NO-THE  BOAT  CLOAK  AND  HAT  -  WEAPONS  -  THE  BOW  aTaZ^ 
-INOEN10C8  CONSTBXrCTIOK  OF  THE  BOW-rrS  BACKC^O  OF  ELASTIC  8TRIN08 - Tr^AHTw^ 
AND  THEIH  SPIEAL  FE ATHEBINO  -  THE  FISH  SPEAK  AND  HABPOON  ABB0W8 -THE  H^^ 
HOOK-VABIOU8  MODES  OF  HUNTING  -  SALMON  SPEABING  Br  TORCHLIGHT -THE  HE^^ 
BAKE  -HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  BOAT  FBOM  8INKING-THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 


Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  world,  we 
will  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  Vancouver's  Island.  They  are  sin- 
gularly interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  com- 
bine some  of  the  habits  which  distinguish 
the  Esquimaux  with  others  of  the  North 
American  tribes,  and  add  to  them  several  of 
the  customs  which  have  been  already  no- 
ticed among  the  Polynesians,  their  insular 
position  and  peculiar  climate  no  doubt 
afrording  the  cause  for  this  curious  mixture. 


As  a  type  of  these  tribes,  we  will  take  the 
AHT8,  though  other  tribes  will  be  casually 
mentioned.  The  Ahts  may  rather  be  called 
a  nation  than  a  tribe,  being  divided  into 
some  twenty  tribes,  the  names  of  which  all 
end  in  "aht,"  as,  for  example,  Ohyaht, 
Muchlaht,  Ayhuttisaht,  Toquaht,  etc.  Al- 
together they  number  about  seventeen  hun- 
dred. They  do  not,  however,  act  together 
as  a  nation,  and  each  tribe  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  often  at  war  with  another. 

They  are  not  a  tall  people,  the  men  aver- 
aging a  little  less  than  five  feet  six  inches 
and  the  women  being  just  above  five  feet' 
Possibly,  from  the  continual  paddling  which 
they  practise  almost  from  childhood,  the  up- 
per  hmbsof  an  Aht  are  exceedingly  strong 
so  strong,  indeed,  that  a  slight-looking  na- 
tive can  carry  with  ease  on  his  extended 
fingers  a  weight  which  a  white  man  can 
scarcely  lift.  Their  power  of  grasp,  prob- 
ably from  the  same  cause,  is  more  like  the 
grip  of  a  machine  than  the  grasp  of  a  man- 
and  those  who  have  had  to  fight  with  them'  | 
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have  found  that  if  once  an  Aht  be  allowed 
to  seize  either  the  clothing  or  the  hair  the 
only  way  to  loosen  his  grasp  is  to  knock 
him  down  with  a  blow  in  the  throat  or  in 
the  i-ibs  —  ho  cares  nothing  for  a  blow  on 
the  head. 

When  he  comes  to  such  close  quarters  in 
a  quarrel,  he  has  an  awkward  habit  of 
grasping  the  enemy  with  one  hand,  and 
using  with  the  other  a  knife  which  he  has 
kept  concealed  in  his  long  hair.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  white  opponent,  so  extraordi- 
nary a  proceeding  as  a  blow  from  the  fist, 
which  deprives  him  for  a  time  of  breath 
bewilders  and  alarms  him  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  seldom  risks  its  repetition. 

The  legs  of  the  Aht  tribes  are,  as  a  rule, 
short,  ill-made,  bowed,  and  apparently  de- 
ficient in  power.  This  peculiarity  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  women,  whose  legs 
are  so  bowed,  and  whose  toes  are  so  turned 
inward,  that  they  waddle  rather  than  walk, 
and  at  every  step  they  are  obliged  to  cross 
their  feet  as  a  parrot  does.  The  legs  of  the 
inland  tribes  are,  as  a  rule,  better  developed 
Uian  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 
Yet  these  unsightly  limbs  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  power.  An  Aht,  powerfully 
built  above,  will  step  out  of  his  canoe,  and 
exhibit  a  pair  of  legs  scarcely  as  thick  as  his 
arms,  and  yet  he  will  walk  in  the  woods  for 
a  whole  day  without  showing  any  signs  of 
fatigue. 

Owing  to  this  form  of  limb,  the  natives, 
though  enduring  enough,  are  not  swift  of 
foot,  and  can  be  easily  overtaken  by  a  white 
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of  .hoe.,  which  hinder  lho°pr»o.nf  t  " 
|.ur,„er,  the  p„„„ed  u.uall?  Z?rt™  oj 

covered  by  a  cap  or  a  wreath  of  grass   Thev 

has  grown  again.    The  women  dh'ido  t  Irir 
on  of  which  hangs  at  each  side  of  the  Ihce 

thinks  that  thfVUT/^clL^^^^^^^ 
he  Alts  have  been  modified  by  meansof  i 
arge  importation  of  Chinese,^S  took 
place  about  the  end  of  the  last  Vr.nV.,r,.  i 
remarks  that  the  peculiar  auS''^^.:?7,^ 
soraetmies  seen  aming  these  nalivo,  %iiu 
even  f  this  be  the  fact^  the  mod  Eion  An' 
be  but  slight,  as  both  people  ai'rS  ubf  ' 

S&f  tr ^ *'  '.^'^'  |reat"'co  tough 
altered  by  the  conditions  in  which  tbov 

have  respectively  been  placed.  ''^ 

borne  of  the  women  have  a  hideouslv  imH 

ornament  which  they  wear  in  tS  ^,S 

Ip,  just  as  do  the  feotocudos  of  TroSa 

I  J  f  Tr  ^'"^  P^"«««^e  '^-^ists  only  InS 
he  northern  tribes,  where  it  is  carSou^ 
<o  an  enormous  extent.  As  the  size  of  tho 
ornmnont  is  gradually  increased  from  chUd- 
lood,  the  hp  of  an  old  woman  will  conti  n 
rHpr»«"?ont  three  inches  long  bftwo 
S  "so T'fn  I  •'  '^''^i"^^  S''°°^'«  round  tiic 

I  n   .  sl'gl'tly  concave.    Sometimes  it  i.s 

u  c(l  as  a  spoon,  the  woman  puttinc.  on  it  n 

eceof  ,„e.;ittl.at  is  too  hot,  a    Mei    i'l 

disfiim-In"\"''''^,  *^  ^^t  "Pon  this  horrible 

S  .Jf  ^''^' ""  ^•^'^"""t  "fthc  long  time 
IS   !""!f  ^"^  occupied  in  stretching  the 

P  ion  of  a  woman  with  a  largo  lip  is  al  vavs 
■'    wmcdnS^tuSrU^S^rin^ 


LIP  ORNAMENT. 
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"ament,!^  theTtem  of rcJv' toba?*^"  r"" 
one  or  two  inches  Ioni'lS*?u''.«5=^«:P^^e, 
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one  or  two  inches    onr^„.7T.u'''=^''-P^ee^ 
lip  and  projeS?fi,K?r«}!Fh  llie' 

nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  mn/nf  <i;„ 
threads  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch  " 

|ho.v  boms  |l,c„  exl,lc„&  Ihr"  °„l'  "' ci? 
I;  .1  "",';?"  "'°  "Moijicn.lmt  belo°f  Vhcta 

my  collection  wm  pre»,„,cd  to  rVSu, 
Tiio  ivoof  thread  is  also  mndo  of  the  i.l,ii« 

iiilora-  ?!;„?.  fvS"  ™  "'?  Vrmc:,,\o  of  the 
°J.fof':;'l',ire7nl''£;r"^"'''™^"«^^^^ 

;£=sstiESn!e':".i,s 

s  ni  nf,^?^  !""''''  ^^''y  ingenious  weapons 
on  nafi  '.-^''1  """^  ^^r'"" '»  "''^  illustrations' 
on  page  13o7,  drawn  from  my  own  specimens, 
llie  bow  and  arrows  used  by  these  peonle 
are  worthy  of  a  brief  description.  The  bow 
s  an  admirable  specimen  of  savage  art,  and 
must  be  the  result  of  Inno-  o^-n«,r:AT•"  j'  j- 
orifn^'^r^  inches  in  length,  and  mad'c  of 
one  piece  of  wood.    In  general  shape  it  re- 
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sembles  tho  bow  of  the  Andamans,  though 
'j  j"'**  °^  ""^^'^  gigantic  dimensions.  In  the 
middle  the  wood  is  rounded,  so  as  to  form  a 
handle  which  is  nearly  four  inches  In  cir- 
cumference. From  the  handle  to  the  tips, 
the  wood  is  gradually  flattened  and  widened 
for  about  fourteen  inches,  where  it  is  just 
two  inches  wide.  From  this  point  it  grad- 
ually lessens  again  to  the  tip,  which  is 
rounded  and  thickened,  so  as  to  receive  tho 
notch  for  the  string. 

Were  no  addition  made  to  tho  bow  it  would 
still  be  a  very  powerful  weapon,  but  the 
maker  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  simple 
wood,  and  has  strengthened  it  with  a  wonder- 
fully complex  arrangement  of  strings  made 
of  twisted  sinews.  In  my  specimen  there 
are  rather  more  than  fifty  of  these  strings, 
which  are  laid  on  the  bow  and  interwoven 
with  each  other  in  a  manner  so  strong  and 
neat,  that  the  most  skilful  sailor  might  be 
envious  of  such  a  piece  of  handiwork.  Each 
of  these  strings  is  double,  the  two  strands 
being  about  as  largo  as  thin  whipcord,  and 
when  seen  against  the  light  they  are  quite 
translucent. 

They  are  put  on  in  tho  following  manner. 
Two  deep  notches,  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
bow,  arc  made  at  each  tip,  these  notches 
serving  two  purposes  :  first,  the  reception  of 
the  bow-strings,  and  next  tho  support  of  the 
strengthening  strings.  Eight  of  the  strings, 
measuring  about  eleven  feet  in  length,  have 
been  doubled,  the  loop  passed  over  the  tip  of 
the  bow,  and  the  strings  led  along  the  back 
over  the  corresponding  notch  at  the  other 
tip,  and  brought  back  to  the  middle.  These 
strings  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  form 
a  flat  belt  from  one  end  of  the  bow  to  the 
other.  About  an  inch  below  the  tip,  three 
other  sets  of  strings  are  fastened  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner,  so  that  four  distinct 
layers  of  strings  run  throughout  the  length 
of  the  weapon.  ° 


Even  these  have  not  sufficed  the  maker 
who  has  added  six  more  layers  starting  from 
the  widest  and  flattest  part  of  the  bow,  so  that 
nearly  three  feet  of  the  centre  of  the  weapon 
are  strengthened  by  no  less  than  twelve 
layers  of  sinew  strings.  By  referring  to  the 
illustration,  the  reader  will  perceive  the  ex- 
treme ingenuity  with  which  the  strings  are 
laid  on  the  bow,  so  that  whether  the  weapon 
be  bent  or  unstrung,  they  all  keep  their 
places.  So  firmly  are  they  lashed  to  the  bow 
that  even  when  it  is  unstrung  they  are  all  as 
tight  as  harp  strings. 

The  string  of  the  bow  ia  made  of  the  same 
material  as  those  which  strengthen  the  back 
and  in  consequence  of  the  very  great  strength' 
of  the  material,  it  is  much  thinner  than  the 
string  of  an  ordinary  archer's  bow.  It  is 
made  of  two  strands,  each  strand  being  about 
as  large  as  the  back  strings. 

By  referring  to  illustration  No.  3,  on  the 
next  page,  a  good  idea  can  be  gained  of  this 
singularly  ingenious  weapon.  At  first  tho 
bow  IS  seen  as  it  appears  when  struuf,  R"  3 
giving  a  section  of  the  wood.  At  fig.°2  is"an 
enlarged  representation  ofone  end  of  the  bow 
so  as  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  vari- 
ous sets  of  strings  arc  fastened.  At  the  up- 
per part  are  seen  the  strings  which  form 
the  first  layer,  passing  over  the  end  of  the 
bow,  and  filling  up  the  notch  in  which  they 
lie.  Just  below  the  tip  come  the  second  and 
third  sots,  which  pass  down  tho  bow,  where 
they  are  met  by,  and  interwoven  with,  the 
remainder  of  the  strings,  the  whole  of  them 
being  gathered  in  the  rope  with  its  sjural 
building.  This  beautiful  weapon  was  added 
to  iny  collection  by  Lieut.  Pusey,  R.  N. 

Tiie  arrows  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended! 
That  which  is  used  for  ordinary  occasions  is 
shown  in  the  uppermost  figure  of  the  illus- 
tration. It  is  two  feet  three  inches  in  length, 
and  is  headed  with  bone. 


ARROWS. 


There  is  a  peculiarity  about  these  arrows 
^vhich  IS  worthy  of  notice.  Some  time  a^o 
an  arrow  was  patented  in  England,  whiSh 
had  the  feathers  placed  spirally  upon  the  end 
ot  the  shaft,  so  as  to  give  it  a  rapidly  revolv- 
ing movement  when  discharged  from  the 
bow.  The  principle  was  exactly  that  of  the 
screw  which  is  applied  to  steam  vessels;  and 
those  who  used  the  arrow  acknowledged  that 
the  spiral  setting  of  the  feathers  not  only 
increased  the  power  of  flight,  but  enabled 
the  archer  to  drive  his  arrow  through  tho 


wind  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than 
could  be  obtained  with  the  ordinarily  feath- 
ered arrow.  There  is  a  very  old  saying  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  the  arrow  in  question,  tho 
savages  of  Northern  America  having  adopted 
the  same  principle  long  ago.  In  their  arrows 
the  feathers  are  set  spirally,  with  a  bold  curve, 
and  there  is  really  no  difference  b.  tween  tho 
weapon  of  the  savage  and  the  toy  of  civiliza- 
tion, than  the  greater  neatness  and  higher 
iinisii  of  the  latter. 
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firmly  lashed  to  the  shaft  nnTifif-  ,-  '^ 
ffencp  iq  <»iva»,  u,,  !j  snau,  and  their  diver- 
gence IS  given  by  means  of  two  Decs  wh\X 

by  the  Ma  ays.  It  conskfi»  Af  o  i,  ji  ^" 
seven  feet  lo'ng,  fti,SThfend  of  wShTo' 
ject  two  diverging  points.  The  inner  sWp" 
of  each  point  is  ai-med  with  a  row  nf  vi. 
sharp  barbs,  all  directed  backward  Thlt7 
are  often  used  for  this  purpose  Sh^"' 

oner,the  barbed  pointJ'eff  cSairprev^t: 
mg  him  from  escaping,  even  shonVf  hI    « 

T'ir  ^^'^^%.«>e  sai^ie  principir^''~ 

In   some    specimens   the   hpq<f  ia  flff  a 

oosely  on  the  shaft,  and  connected  wftM 

and  is  very  elaborately  constructed   It  mel,' 
res  about  four  feet  in  length,  S  is  aS 
Wmg  of  the  nameof  ha?po'on";!ithe?C 
.  The  shaft  is  made  of  verv  li^ht  won,!  on/i 
j«  about  as  tliick  as  a  man'I  finger     ft S2 
Sdom '*  H ^'''V^e.red  in  the  usua  mtnner 
n  I  at  the  other  it  is  terminated  bv  a  near 
aped  piece  of  l,one  an  Inch  in  diametK 
fhtf''^  l''irt-    Into  the  end  of  tS  bone 
lenead.    This  is  also  made  of  bone  and 
s  ve^y  smal  in  comparison  with  the  arrow 
and  8  furnished  vy ith  two  deeply  cut  barbl' 
As  IS  the  case  with  all  harpoon  M'eanons 

to  lS-'%?-"'»'^^^^^  with  the  ,hXi 
ne,bitin  this  case  there  is  a  ncculiarlfv 

strinJ  if  i        ^^'"=.  "•  •"«''«  double-strand 
tong  It  is  made  of  a  number  of  fibres  ar- 
I  Mngod  m  three  strands,  and  plaited    not 
tasted  together,  so  as  t^  formTflat  line 
IS  P°f ''^^"s  enormous    strength  com- 
bed with  great  elasticity  and  small  Mze 
I  Tliemode  of  attachment  li  a.,  in  "enif^u"  n- 
j'>o  method  of  manufacture.    The' Hne  L  a 
doubloone,  measuring  twelve  feet  in TenSh 
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The  line  is  first  doubled,  the  loon  is  out 
hJL7^^  «  ^Je  in  the  point  and  TveJ  ?he 
head,  so  as  to  secure  it,  tmd  the  two  hllves 
°f„"je  line  are  then  lathed  together  aS 
eighteen  inches  from  the  point.  One  end  ^« 
then  fastened  to  the  arrow  just  below  the 

It  through  the  water.  But,  as  the  line  is  fas- 
tened to  each  end  of  the  shaft  and  iL  the 
head    besides,  when    the   latter  transfiSs 

wnfo,.         '^  ^y""'""^  crosswise  through  the 
he  s;.f  ?r"''"^  '^  r^^^  ^  resistance  tha? 
vnflin^if    ''''T'''  exfiausted  with  its  una- 
vailing struggles,  and  comes  to  the  surface 

weaSn  "  '^''^''''^'^^  ^^^^  asecondoJthS 

,.o5^^''^^^  "'^  harpoon  and  fish  aiTow,  these 
people  also  use  the  hook  (see  page  1357? 
which  18  quite  as  ingenious  in^uf  way  ^ 
The' bote  n'  f  "f  .»>°ve  been  desSedL 
Xhe  body  of  the  hook  is  of  wood,  and  is  ex 
ThI  n"  t '«  ^'^^Pe  of  the  capita    letter  5 

dmrre^d  at  tb'^^%'"S^\'y  °"*"'^^'''  «°d  is 
cnarred  at  the  tip  to  render  it  harder     It  ia 

also  defended  and  strengthened  by  a  band 

ft  for'^l  n'fV'S'^*?^^^  ^bre.  whicrcovera 
It  for  about  three  inches.  The  barb  is  ^ 
piece  of  bone,  about  five  inches  in  len 'th 
sharpened  like  a  needle  at  the  point.  flS 
barb  IS  not  attached  to  the  po  nt,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  generality  of  Ws  but  is 
f^tened  to  the^hank,  and  is  so  long  tha? 

At  hrst  sight  this  seems  a  very  inadeauatn 
arrangement  for  securing  fish,  Jnd  iS  as 
If  the  crea  ure  could  ea.?ily  si  p  off  the  un- 
guarded  point.  If,  however,  the  hook,  wh"d 
18  a  very  large  one,  be  tested,  it  will  bo  found 
astonishingly  efficacious.    If  the  point  K. 

inserted  into  the  jaws  of  a  fish,  and  then 
brought  upward,  it  will  be  found  that  thS 
sharp  barb  effectually  prevents  the  hook 
from  being  withdrawn.  ^ 

th  Jtoi;?  '\°"u  ^^'^^^  «f  t'^'s  mode  of  fixing 

intended  ^  4hn.  n'^  °'  ^^^  ""^^  ^^^^^  ^eeS 
,„.!.^         Should,  by  any  accident,  the  line 

vlrT-^,  H^'^fP?^'^**  ^'"»  ^^'^  hook  and  re! 
rtrn-  i^V.^'l^/*^  '^  'l""^  as  secure,  the  long, 
straight  barb  forming  a  second  hook,  to  whic! 
ft  IS  transferred.    Tie  body  of  this  hook  is 


madATffCT;  ,^"«.»oayoi  tnis  hook  is 
made  of  the  Douglas  pine,  and  it  is  brought 
into  shape  by  steaming.  The  hook  is  chilflv 
r„a=  ^o"",  matching  the  halibut,  as,  for  some 
reason,  the  Ahts  will  not  use  a  steel  hook  in 
the  capture  of  this  fish. 
_There  is  plenty  of  game,  both  larce  and 
jjiuah,  in  these  regions,  thougn  the  chase  is 

iL  i^wf*^,^  ^  ^.7^''^  ?"«'  '^nd  tests  not  only 
the  skill  but  the  endurance  of  the  huntef 


m 
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There  is,  for  example,  the  black  bear,  which 
is  a  most  valuable  animal,  its  fur  being  used 
for  clothing,  and  its  flesn  for  food.  Bear 
hunting  is  not  carried  on  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  is  generally  followed  toward  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  the  bears  are  fat,  and 
about  to  enter  their  winter  quarters.  Some- 
times the  Ahts  wait  until  the  bear  has  gone 
into  retirement,  and  then  spear  it  in  its  win- 
ter home.  Traps  are  in  great  favor,  because 
they  do  not  spoil  the  skin.  They  are  very 
simple;  the  trap  consisting  of  a  tree  trunk 
heavily  loaded  with  stones,  and  suspended 
at  one  end  over  the  animal's  track.  It  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  trigger,  to  which  is 
attached  a  slight  rope  crossing  the  track. 
It  is  always  placed  in  some  spot  where  a 
large  stump  or  the  root  of  a  fallen  tree  al- 
lows the  trap  to  be  set  without  disturbing 
the  appearance  of  the  track. 

Tlieu  there  are  one  or  two  deer,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  die  wapiti,  commonly  but 
erroneously  called  the  elk.  The  hunter 
generally  takes  it  by  following  its  track,  and 
stalking  it  as  it  feeds,  when  the  powerful 
bow  drives  an  arrow  to  its  heart.  The  skill 
of  the  hunter  is  shown  as  much  after  the 
deer  is  dead  as  during  the  actual  chase. 
Captain  Mayne  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a 
wapiti  killed,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
has  been  skinned,  the  whole  of  the  flesh  re- 
moved from  the  bones,  and  the  skin  con- 
vertud  into  moccasins.  The  natives  have 
rather  a  strange  way  of  carrying  the  meat. 
At  their  first  halt  after  killing  a  deer,  they 
cut  the  meat  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
square,  transfix  them  with  a  lon^  stick,  and 
carry  the  stick  upon  their  shoulder,  every 
now  and  then  pulling  ofi"  a  piece  and  eating 
it  as  they  go  along.  In  this  manner  the 
flesh  of  a  deer  vanishes  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time.  Very  little  meat  is  preserved, 
the  Ahts  generally  eating  it  as  soon  as  the 
animal  is  killed. 

As  to  the  fish,  there  are  so  many  that  only 
one  or  two  can  be  mentioned.  The  salmon 
is  the  fish  that  seems  to  be  the  most  valued 
by  these  fish-eating  tribes,  and  it  is  caught, 
as  ..  ith  us,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes 
the  natives  use  a  rather  curious  fish  spear, 
about  fifteen  feet  long  in  the  shaft,  and  with 
a  double  head,  made  of  wapiti  bone.  The 
head  is  only  slightly  fixed  in  the  shaft,  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  line,  as  in  the  harpoon 
arrow  already  described.  Should  the  fish  be 
a  very  heavy  one,  the  hunter  merely  ties  to 
the  line  a  number  of  inflated  bladders,  and 
causes  it  to  tire  itself  by  useless  struggles 
before  he  risks  the  fracture  of  the  line  or  Toss 
of  the  barbed  head,  one  or  both  of  which 
events  would  probably  happen  if  he  were  to 
try  to  secure  a  fresh  and  powerful  fish. 

Sometimes,  when  the  fish  are  plentiful, 
they  are  caught  by  dropping  amonw  them  a 
stick  armed  with  barbed  points,  and  jerking 
it  upward  sharply,  until  it  impales  a  fish  on 
one  ot  other  of  these  points. 


"Burning  the  water''  is  employed  in 
catching  salmon,  and  is  carried  on  by  two 
natives,  one  of  whom  paddles  the  canoe,  while 
the  other  stands  in  the  bow,  where  a  torch 
is  kept  burning,  and  strikes  the  fish  as  they 
glide  through  the  water.  Mr.  Sproat  men- 
tions that  a  single  canoe  has  been  known 
to  bring  back  forty  fine  salmon  as  the  result 
of  a  day's  fishing.  Salmon  traps  are  also 
employed.  These  are  made  after  a  fashion 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  eel-traps  used 
in  this  country.  They  are  double  baskets, 
externally  cylindrical,  and  are  set  with  their 
mouths  directed  down  the  stream,  Whea 
the  fish  try  to  pass  up  the  stream  they  enter 
the  basket,  and,  as  the  inner  basket  is  very 
much  shorter  than  the  other,  shaped  like  a 
sugar-loaf,  the  salmon  finds  itself  imprisoned 
between  them.  Some  of  these  baskets  meas- 
ure as  much  as  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
five  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  they  will  con- 
tain a  considerable  number  of  fish. 

One  of  the  oddest  fishing  instruments  is 
that  by  which  the  herring  is  caught.  This 
is  a  pole  about  ten  feet  in  length,  flattened 
at  one  end  like  the  blade  of  an  oar,  and 
armed  along  the  edge  with  projecting  spikes. 
When  the  fisherman  gets  among  a  shoal  of 
herrings,  he  plunges  his  pole  into  the  mass 
of  fish,  draws  it  through  them  with  a  pecul- 
iar movement  of  the  arms,  so  as  to  transfix 
the  herrings  on  the  ypikes,  and  then  shakes 
them  into  his  boat.  By  this  mode  of  fishing, 
which  is  called  "  herring-raking,"  great  num- 
bers of  fish  are  taken,  as  well  as  by  the  net, 
which  is  ingeniously  made  from 'fibre  ob- 
tained from  a  native  nettle,  which  reaches 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  height. 

The  Ahts  are  such  keen  fishermen  that 
they  will  often  endanger  the  safety  of  their 
canoes  by  the  quantity  of  fish  with  which 
they  will  heap  them,  so  that  the  gunwales  are 
sunk  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  water's 
edge.  In  calm  weather  they  can  manage 
well  enough,  even  with  such  a  burden  as 
this;  but  if  the  wind  should  get  up  before 
they  can  reach  the  shore,  the  danger  is  very 
great.  Should  such  an  event  happen,  these 
enterprising  fishermen  will  not  throw  their 
cargo  overboard  to  save  the  boat,  but  will 
fasten  all  the  the  sjjare  floats  round  the  ca- 
noe, so  as  to  keep  it  from  sinking  even  if 
it  be  filled  with  water. 

There  is  scarcely  any  end  to  the  use  which 
is  made  by  the  Ahts  of  th(ise  floats,  and 
with  their  aid  they  will  attack  and  conquer 
even  the  gigantic  whale.  'The  following 
account  of  their  made  of  whale  fishing  is 
written  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Sproat:  — "  A  whale- 
chase  is  an  affiiir  of  some  moment.  The 
kind  of  whale  commonly  seen  on  the  coast 
was  described  by  an  old  whaling  skipper  as 
'  finner,'  in  which  there  is  notniuch  oil.  The 
season  for  fishing  whales  commences  about 
the  end  of  May  or  in  June.  Many  whales 
are  killed  every  season  by  the  Nitinahts, 
who  live  priucipaliy  on  the  seaboard  near 
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Barclay  or  Nitlnaht's  Sound.  This  tribe 
has  a  custom,  wliich  I  liave  not  observed 
elsewhere,  of  separating  during  sprin  '  Ind 
summer  into  small  parties,  elch  unSer  a 
separate  heatl,  but  all  still  continuing  unde? 
the  chieftaincy  of  the  principal  chief  of  the 

"Months    beforehand    preparations    are 
made  or  the  whale  fishing,  which  is  conskl 
ered  almost  a  sacred  season     I  par ticXf; 
noticed  this  circumstance  from  iTaS   £ 

Which  al  the  crews  of  the  herring  fleet  in- 
voke a  blessing  before  'shooting'  their  her- 

Ju  I'ht  tHh^^  •'  *'"°°'^  "[l«'°g  th^  harpoon  fn 
an  Aht  tribe  is  enjoyed  but  by  few,- about 
a  dozen  m  the  tribe,  -  who  inlierit  theprivi- 
le^e.  Instances,  however,  ai-e  known  of  the 
pnvilege  having  been  acquired  by  mer?t. 

Jiight  or  nine  men,  selected  by  the  har- 
pooner,  form  the  crew  of  his  canoe.     For 
several  moons  before  the   fishing  begins 
these  men  are  compelled  to  abstain  from 
their  usual  food;  thev  live  away  from  tS 
wives,  wash  their  bocfies  morning,  noon  and 
night,  and  rub  their  skins  with°twi  "a  'or  a 
rough  stone.    If  a  canoe  is  damage  '"or  cap- 
sized by  a  whale,  or  any  accident  happens 
during  the  fislnng  season  it  is  assumed  that 
some  of  the  crew  have  failed  in  their  pre- 
paratory offices,  and  a  very  strict  inquiry  is 
nistituted  by  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe. 
Witnesses  arc  examined, and  an  investigation 
made  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  accused 
persons.    Should  any  inculpatory  circum- 
stance appear,  the  delinquent  is  severely 
dealt  with,  and  is  often  deprived   of  his 
•rank  and  placed  under  a  ban  for  months, 
♦k    ,1  u  "  *"°  whales  approach  the  coast, 
the  llshermen  are  out  all  day,  let  the  wind 
blow  high  or  not.     The  canoes  have  dif- 1 
terent  cruising   grounds,   some   little   dis- 
tance apart.    The  Indian  whaling  gear  con- 
sists of  harpoons,  lines,  inflated  seal-skins, 
and  wooden  or  bone  spears.    The  harpoon 
IS  often  made  of  a  piece  of  the  iron  hoop  of 
an  ale  cask,  cut  with  a  chisel  into  the  shape 
of  a  harpoon  blade,  two   barbs  fashioned 
from  lie  tips  of  deer-horns  being  affixed  to 
this  blade  with  gum.    Close  to  tTie  harpoon 
the  line  is  of  deer  sinews.    To  this  the  main 
line  13  attached  which  is  generally  made  of 
cedar  twigs  laid  together  as  thick  as  a  three- 
incli  rope    Largo  inflated  skins  are  fastened 
to  this   hno    about  twelve   feet  from  the 
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harpoon.    The  weapon  itself  is  then  tied 
slightly  to  a  yew  handle  ten  feet  lon«:: 

On  getting  close,  the  harpooner,  from 
the  bowol  his  canoe,  throws  his  harpoon  S 
the  whale  with  Ml  /orce.  As  soon  as  the 
barb  en  ers,  the  fastening  of  the  wooden 
handle  being  but  slight,  breaks,  and  be^ 
comes  detached  from  the  line.  The  natives 
raise  a  veil,  and  the  whale  dives  quickly,  but 
the  seal-skins  impede  his  movements.  ^W 
long  lengths  of  line  are  kept  in  the  canoes 

are  joined.  On  the  re-appearance  of  the 
whale  on  the  surface,  he  is  attacked  from 
the  nearest  canoe;  and  thus,  finally,  forty  or 
fifty  large  buoys  are  attached  to  his  body 
He  struggles  violently  for  a  time,  and  beats 
and  lashes  the  water  k  all  directions,  until 
weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  and  fatigued  bv 
his  exertions,  he  ceases  to  struggle,  and  the 
natives  despatch  him  with  their  slort  spears" 
The  whale  is  then  taken  in  tow  by  the  whole 
fleet  of  canoes,  the  crews  yelling  and  sinir- 
ing,  and  keeping  time  with  their  paddles. 

Sometimes,  after  being  harpooned,  the 
whale  escapes,  and  takes  ropes,  hanioons. 
seal-skins,  and  everything  with  him.   Should 
He  die  from  his  wounds,  and  be  found  by 
another  tribe  at  sea,  or  on  shore  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  finders,  the  instru- 
ments are  returned  to  the  losers,  with  a  large 
piece  of  the  fish  as  a  present.    Many  dis- 
putes aris^between  tribes  on  the  findinc  of 
dead  whales  near  the  undefined  boundaries 
of  the  tribal  territories.    If  the  quarrel  is 
serious,  all  intercourse  ceases,  trade  is  for- 
bidden, and  war  is  threatened.    By  and  by 
when  the  loss  of  trade  is  felt,  negotiation  is 
tried.    An  envoy  is  selected  who  is  of  high 
!  rank  in  his  own  tribe,  and,  if  possible,  con- 
nected  with  the  other  tribe  W  marriage 
He  is  usually  a  quiet  man  of  fluent  spe^h.' 
Wearing  white  eagle  feathers  in  his  head- 
dress as  a  mark  of  peace,  he  departs  in  a 
small  canoe.    Only  one  female  attendant 
generally  an  old  slave,  accompanies  him,  to 
assist  in  paddling,  as  the  natives  never  risk 
two  men  on  such  occasions.    The  envoy's 
return  is  anxiously  awaited.    As  a  general 
rule,  the  first  proposition  is  rejected.    Ob- 
)  jections,  references,  counter  proposals,  fre- 
I  quently  make  three  or  four  embassies  neces- 
sary before  the  question  can  be  settled.    By 
that  time  the  blubber  must  be  very  ran- 
cid." 


Canoe  or  the  Ahts.    (See  page  1362.) 
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VANCOUVER'S  INLAND— ConHnued. 


THE  AHTS  AND  NEIGHBOBINO  TEIBE8  —  Continued. 
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The  canoes  in  which  the  Aht  fribes  make 
their  expeditions  are  carved  out  of  solid 
wood.  The  tree  which  is  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  a  kind  of  cedar  (Thuja  giyantea), 
which  flourishes  by  the  sea.  When  a  native 
wishes  to  make  a  canoe,  he  looks  out  for  a 
good  tree  as  near  as  possible  to  the  water, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  comrade,  cuts 
it  down.  Now  that  he  has  European  tools, 
he  can  fell  a  tree  with  some  rapidity,  but  in 
the  olden  times,  when  his  sole  tool  was  a 
sort  of  chisel  made  of  wapiti  horn,  it  was  a 
very  slow  process  indeed.  The  only  way  of 
usin"  this  primitive  instrument  was  by  plac- 
ing the  edge  of  the  chisel  against  the  tree, 
and  striking  the  butt  with  a  heavy  stone, 
shaped  something  like  a  dumb-bell. 

The  tree  being  felled,  the  bark  is  stripped 
off,  and  the  trunk  split  lengthwise  by  wedges. 
The  next  process  is  to  hollow  out  the  inside, 
which  is  done  entirely  by  hand,  fire  not 
being  employed,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
savage  tribes.  The  outside  is  then  dubbed 
down  to  the  proper  thickness  by  means  of 
an  adze  formed  of  a  large  mussel-shell  fixed 
in  a  handle.  In  this  work  the  natives  use 
no  measuring  tools,  but  trust  entirely  to  the 
eye;  yet  their  work  is  so  true  that,  when  the 
boat  18  completed,  it  sits  lightly  on  the  water, 
and  is  well  balanced.  Any  of  my  readers 
who  have  made  even  a  toy  boat  will  appre- 
ciate the  difficulty  of  this  task. 

In  about  three  weeks  or  so  the  canoe  is 
roughly  hewn  and  hoUov,'cd,  and  then  comes 


a  more  difficult  business,  namely,  the  bring- 
ing it  into  the  peculiar  shape  which  the 
Ahts  think  to  be  the  best.  This  is  done  by 
filling  the  canoe  with  water,  and  throwing 
redhot  stones  into  it  till  the  water  boils. 
This  part  of  the  process  is  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  the  wood  is  quite 
soft,  and  then  a  number  of  crosspicces  are 
driven  into  the  interior,  so  as  to  force  the 
canoe  into  its  proper  shape,  which  it  retains 
ever  afterward. 

While  the  canoe  is  still  soft  and  compara- 
tively pliant,  several  slight  crosspieced  are 
inserted,  so  as  to  counteract  any  tendency 
toward  warping.  The  outside  of  the  vessel 
is  next  hardened  by  fire,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent it  from  cracking  when  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Lastly,  the  bow  and  stem  pieces  are 
fixed  to  the  canoe,  and  the  interior  is  j)ainted 
of  some  brilliant  color,  usually  red.  The 
outside  is  generally  quite  black  and  highly 
polished,  this  effect  being  produced  by  rub- 
bing it  plentifully  with  oil  after  the  fife  has 
done  its  work.  Lastly,  a  pattern  of  some 
kind  is  generally  painted  on  the  bow  and 
stern. 

The  figure  on  page  1.361  will  give  the  reader 
a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  this  canoe.  It  is 
drawn  from  a  largo  model  brought  from 
Vancouver's  Island  by  Lieut.  Pusey,  and 
added  by  him  to  my  collection.  In  this 
specimen  the  patterns  at  the  bow  and  stem 
are  red  and  blue.    As  is  mostly  the  case  -vvilU 
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thrboa™^^  ^y  savages,  there  is  no  keel  to 
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The  paddle  by  which  the  canoe  is  pro- 
pelled is  a  singularly  ingenious  one,  combin- 
ing the  three  qualities  of  lightness,  elastic- 
i^;,.ni     4^K''"Stl>    to   a  really   remarkable 
extent    The  paddle  represented  in  fig.  1  of 
Illustration  No.  0,on  page  1357,  is  one  of  the 
specimens  in  my  collection.    It  is  four  feet 
SIX  inches  m  length,  and  the  blade  is  about 
81X  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part.    It  is 
shaped  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  part 
where  it  is  grasped  bv  the  left  hand  bcins 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  then  widening  grad- 
ually until  It  forms  the  blade.    At  t£is  part 
It  IS  very  thin  — so  thin,  in  fact,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  strain  that 
IS  put  upon  it  when  the  paddler  urges  liis 
canoe  swiftly  over  the  water, 
r  ,1''>l,l.'gl»tne8s  of  such  a  paddle  is  wonder- 
lul.    Ihe  specimen  which  is  figured  in  the 
Illustration  only  weighs  eighteen  ounces, 
bein-  hardW  half  the  weight  of  a  similarly 
sized  New  Zealand  paddle.    The  reader  will 
notice  the  peculiar  handle.    This  is  made  in 
order  to  suit  the  mode  of  paddlin".    When 
thcAht  gets  into  his  canoe,  he  grasps  the 
paddle  with  his  left  hand  about  eighteen 
inches  ft-om  the  end,  and  places  his  ri<Tht 
hand  upon  the  crosspiece  that  serves  a's  a 
handle.    The  left  hand  thus  acts  as  a  ful- 
crum ;  upon  the  right  hand  works  the  lev- 
erage of  the  paddle.    Beside  this  paddle  is 
figured  another  from  the  Solomon  Islands 
m  order  to  show  how  two  totally  distinct 
races  of  mankind  have  hit  upon  the  same 
invention.     There  is  even  a  similarity  in 
the  form  of  their  canoes,  as  well  as  in  the 
shape  of  their  paddles. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  blade  of 
the  paddle  is  covered  with  a  pattern  which 
extends  some  way  up  the  handle..  This  is 
the  work  of  the  women,  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  decoration  of  the  paddles 
after  their  husbands  have  shaped  them! 
The  colors  employed  are  generally  black  and 
red,  the  latter  hue  being  obtained  by  a  prep- 
aration of  annatto.  In  this  particular  spec- 
imen, red  is  the  chief  color,  the  large  oval 
marks  on  the  side  of  the  blade  and  on  the 
handle  being  red,  while  the  more  intricate 
pattern  on  the  blade  is  drawn  in  black. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  color  of  the 
paddle,  the  pattern  is"  always  of  the  same 
character.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  really  a  conventional  mode  of  de- 
picting the  human  face,  such  as  is  seen  upon 
the  work  of  many  extinct  races  of  mankind ; 
and  although  at  a  first  glance  the  semblance 
may  not  be  seen,  it  is  evident  to  a  practised 
observer,  and  is,  moreover,  quite  in  charac- 
ter with  other  works  of  art  found  of  these 
people. 

The  broad,  flat,  sharp-edged  blade  of  the 
paddle  is  often  used  for  other  purposes  be- 
sKlo«  propellin.<T  tho.  ."jtoor,  It  has  alre.idy 
been  mentioned  that  the  Ahts  will  not  throw  I 


pyerboard  their  cargo  offish,  no  matter  how 
High  the  waves  may  roll,  or  how  deeply  the 
canoe  may  be  loaded.  They  watch  carefully 
for  the  waves,  and  if  one  of  tliem  comes  in 
such  a  manner  tliat  it  would  dash  inboard, 
they  have  the  art  of  cutting  it  in  two  with  a 

fnlVn  '^r  ^^P  f  "^'^  paddle, 7nd  calls" 
m^it  to  fly  harmlessly  over  the  little  vessel. 
Uoth  in  making  canoes  and  in  other  work 
where  holes  have  to  be  bored,  the  Ahts 
make  use  of  a  simple  drill,  formed  from  the 
bone  of  a  bird  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle. 
When  it  IS  ufeed,  the  shaft  is  taken  between 
the  two  hands  the  point  placed  on  the  ob- 
ject to  be  bored,  and  the  iiands  moved  swift- 
ly backward  and  forward  until  the  hole  is 
made.  In  the  same  manner,  by  using  a 
stick  instead  of  a  drill,  fire  is  protfuced  ure- 
cise  y  as  is  done  by  the  Kaffirs. 

The  skill  of  the  paddlers  is  wonderful.  Mr 
.Sproat  mentions  the  escape  of  an  Alit  In-' 
dian  who  had  committed  several  murders 
and  had  contrived  to  escape  from  custody. 
*""""?  the  place  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  a  partv  set  out  to  recapture  him, 
and  discovered  him  running  across  the  snow 
to  gain  the  shelter  of  a  wood.  Had  he 
reached  it  he  would  have  been  safe,  so  one 
of  tlie  pursuers  chased  him,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  wearing  shoes 
which  soon  became  clogged  by  the  snow' 
succeeded  in  gaining  on  him,  the  Ahts  be- 
ing, as  has  already  been  remarked,  verv  noor 
runners.  "  ' 

The  man  soon  perceived  that  he  was  no 
match  for  his  pursuer  in  running,  and  so 
abandoning  his  intention  of  reaching  the 
wood,  he  turned  sharply  off"  toward  the  river 
flung  off"  his  blanket,  and  leaped  into  the 
stream.    Presently  he  was  seen  making  his 
way  toward  a  canoe  which  was  made  fast  to 
a  drift  tree  in  the  river,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  reached  it,  looked  eagerly  into  it  to  see 
If  there  were  a  paddle,  scrambled  into  the 
boat,  cast  it  oft",  and  paddled  away.     Mean- 
while two  of  his  pursuers  had  got  into  a 
canoe,  and  were  paddling  after  him,  so  that 
when  he  cast  the  boat  loose  they  were  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  from  him.    It  was 
however,  quite  enough  for  the  fugitive,  who 
forced  his  canoe  up  the  stream  with  a  power 
and  rapidity  which  soon  increased  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  boats,  and,  in  snite 


of  all  the  efforts  of  his  pursuers,  he  made 


his  way  to  the  bank  nearly  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  them.  A  s  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore, 
he  jumped  out  of  the  canoe,  and  dashed  into 
the  wood,  where  it  was  useless  to  follow 
him. 

Several  times  during  the  struggle  Mr. 
Sproat  had  the  man  covered  with  his  revol- 
ver, but  the  skill,  grace,  and  strength  of  the 
fugitive  were  so  admirable,  that,  much  to  the 
discontent  of  his  companions,  he  would  not 
fire.  He  remarks  that  in  such  a  chase  as 
tlii.s  .-i  white  man  has  no  chance  with  an  Aht, 
but  that  in  a  long  race  on  the  sea  the  white 
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man  will  win,  his  powers  of  endurance  ex- 
ceeding those  of  the  savage. 

The  possession  of  a  cunoe  is  an  obiect  of 
much  ambition  among  the  Ahts,  jvs'it  con- 
len  iinon  them  a  sort  of  (listinction,  and  is 
looked  upon  much  as  is  tlio  jjossession  of  a 
carnage  among  ourselves.  Eacli  canoe  is 
lurnished  with  a  baling  instrument,  which 
is  always  made  of  wood.  It  is,  In  lact,  a 
large  spoon,  tlio  bowl  being  angular,  and 
sliuped  something  like  the  gable  of  a  house. 


f  "?f  tlomestic  manners  of  the  Ahts  are, 
noin  Mr.  Sproat's  account,  very  interesting, 
auil,  as  he  remarks,  if  any  one  only  knew 
their  strange  language  well,  and  had  the 
stomach  and  the  nose  to  live  among  them 
uuring  the  winter  months,  he  would  obtain 
conwus  information  respecting  them. 

»y-intor  is  the  time  mentioned,  because 
(luring  the  summer  the  men  are  generally 
dispersed  in  their  pursuit  of  game,  especially 
ot  salmon,  which  they  dry  and  preserve  for 
winter  use.  But  about  November  they  re- 
lurn  to  their  homes,  and  a  time  of  general 
leasting  ami  enjoyment  sets  in.  Cookin"- 
goes  on  all  day,  and  the  revellers  are  perpct'- 
ually  feasting,  while  during  times  of  work 
they  only  eat  twice  in  the  day,  namely,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  even  then  do  not 

,;;  n?.ii  ,'  '■"l.T''-  ™,''.''^-  ^'''h  is  the  princi- 
pal aiticle  of  their  diet,  and  dried  salmon  is 
the  tood  which  is  most  plentiful,  though  they 
also  eat  the  flesh  of  tlie  seal  and  the  whale 

A  l?r  h  ''•^  w°-  °°,'  "•  Of  late  years  the 
Ahts  have  obtamed  rice  and  molasses,  and 

hoalUr  ^  *  ^"""^  ^'^'^'^^    "I^"'^  "'^'-^ 

.TinTlo^r''  '"}  T,'"*"^  "*''  f»»''  is  cooked  are 
made  of  wood,  the  water  being  boiled,  not 
by  placing  the  uots  on  the  fire,°but  by  heat- 
ng  .stones  red  ,ot  and  throwing  them  into 
st,n  T/  -'"^  *'"',  '""'^'^  of  boiling  water  may 
th^n  mt  f.  '.""'''  "^°™,  '■''^l"''  •'^"^  ""factual 
fo^H,r?M  ^«"»^iS'ned,  which  will  account 
S»!  fi''^^  spreacTing  of  the  custom.  In 
moie  than  one  place,  when  the  white 
man  visited  the  natives  for  the  first  So 
nothing  impressed  them  so  strongly  as  the 
fact  hat,  when  he  boiled  water,  he  put  the 
a  vestl"tSf  ^''''- 1  The  capability  of  Sng 
bnTl  fn  fh  '^  '""""^'^  '''"'"'•^  «"ch  treatment 
Sural.  ^ye«.««'"ething  of  the  super- 

melit  M^lr  '""^^--'-^tf  ^vell  the  astonish- 
ment which  they  themselves  felt  when  thev 

ime%Ie'lP'f^'l,""  '^'  fu-efortheS 

in   t^,P  fni  i-''*"'^  "''^  ^'^'■y  to  Mr.  Duncan 

eua-e'        tT/"".  'l"^'"*  ^"*  ^^rcible   Ian" 

onefth7lnSn'*/''''"^''''  ''"^"'^^'l'  '-^"'l  beck- 
onta  tne  Indians  to  come  to  them  and  brin»r 

ho'.^de7:ff  •    """^  "'■  ^'^^"^  l"  "ove'r'hif 
8  ick    Pri^f/T  supposed  to  be  only  a 

was  flvL  nw^  ^^  ^'^  "*^^  •*  ^t  «  "^'"1  that 
was  Hying  past  — a  violent  'poo'  went  forth 

i^dtns"  S  "a  ^.'•^  '"  ">.^  «'•""""•    The 
maians  died!     As  they  revived,  they  ques- 


tioned each  other  as  to  their  state,  whether 
any  were  dead,  and  what  each  had  felt. 

1  ho  whites  then  made  signs  for  a  flrn 
to  be  lighted.     The  Indians  proceeded  af 
once  according  to  their  tedious  privctieo  of 
rubbinif  two  sticks  together.  The  straiiijera 
ttughet ,  and  one  of  them,  enatching  m, " 
huiuhul  of  dry  grass   strueic  a  spark  in(^^a 
httle   powder  placed  under  it.      Instantly 
another  'poo '  and  a  blaze  I     The  In.liaM 
died  I    Af  er   this,  the  new-comers  wauled 
some  fish  boiled.   The  Indians  therefore  ,ut 
the  fish  and  some  water  into  one  of  their 
square  wooden  buckets,  and  sot  some  stones 
in  the  flrp,  intending,  when  they  were  hoL 
to  cast  tliem  into  the  vessel,  and  thus  b„,1 
th.   food.     The  whites  were  not  satisfied 

Si  * '".  T^-    P"'^  "f  t»^«'»  f'-'tched  at  J 
kettle  put  of  the  boat,  put  the  fish  and  son  " 
water  into  it,  and  then,  strange  to  say  set  it 
on  the   fire.    The  Indians  looked  on  w  t 
astonishment.    However,  the  kettl6  did  uo 
consume,  tho  water  did  notrunip^o  the  fire 
Then  again  the  Indians  died  I " 
,   Sometimes  a  man  of  consequence  issues 
invitations  for  a  solemn  feast,  and  on  such 
an  occasion   he   seizes   tho  opportunity  of 
showing  his  wealth  by  the  liberal  distribulioa 
of  presents,  every  individual  present  receiv- 
ing a  share  of  tho  property.    Consequently, 
a  feast  always  aftords  a  scene  of  destruction. 
For  example.  Captain  Mayne  mentions  that 
at  Olio  feast  which  lie  witnessed,  he  rcco"- 
nized  three  sea-otter  skins,  for  one  of  whidi 
thirty  b  ankets  had  been  offered  and  refused. 

up  into  httle  pieces  about  three  inches  by  one 
!lh  n"'''f'^  ?"''"*  ™*«h'  ''ave  a  piece.  As 

of  wn«fn  "'V*"'°"".*'"»"s«»^e8,  the  amount 
.,Z  c  'i"""^  •^''.  "nag'ned.  Mr.  Duncan,  tho 
successful  missionary  among  these  peoples 
relates  several  instances  of  the  waste  o'f  pron- 
o  £7iT''  ^''^^^  t^'''^"  ^«"'  «»  these'  and 

•i^Lnf  ^  l'""".*'.^"'^  '^suc*^  invitations  for 
wK  '"''''•  ■^^^^'^  f'^asting,  I  heard  ho 
fnnv  1  ^V'*"  T'^'^X  Pi'opertv  to  the  amount  of 
toui  hundred  and  eighty  blankets,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  ei<?hty  were  his  own  prop- 

Z%'  *Tf  *')*^  ^'"'''•'  hundred  were  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  his  people. 

SSu^  *^r  ^Pt  '''''y  ""^  the  feast,  as  much  as 
ossible  of  the  property  to  be  given  to  him 
was  exhibited  m  the  camp.    Hundreds  of 
yards  of  cotton  were  flapping  in  tho  breeze, 
lung  from  house  to  house,  or  on  lines  put 
up  tor  the  occasion.    Turs,  too,  were  nailed 
up  on  the  fronts  of  houses.     Those  who 
were  going  to  give  away  blankets  or  elk- 
skins  managed  to  get  a  bearer  for  every  one, 
and  exhibited  them  by  making  the  persons 
walk  m  single  file  to  the  house  of  the  chief. 
un  the  next  day,  the  cotton  which  had  been 
hung  out  was  now  brought  on  the  beach,  at 
a  good  distance  from  the  chiefs  house,  and 
there  run  out  at  full  length,  and  a  number 
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of  bearers,  about  three  yards  apart,  bore  It 
triuiuphuutlv  away  lh)ni  the  giver  to  the 
receivers.  I  suppose  tlmt  about  six  to  eiuht 
huudred  yards  wore  thus  di»po»ed  of. 

"  Atler  all  the  property  the  chief  is  to  re- 
ce  vo  has  been  tlius  opeuly  handed  to  him 
n  ihiy  or  two  is  talcen  up  in  apportioniu}?  it 
for  Iresh  owners.  When  this  is  done,  all  the 
chiels  and  their  families  are  called  together 
lUHl  each  receives  according  to  Ins  or  her 
position.  If,  however  a  chief's  wife  is  not 
descended  from  a  chief,  she  has  no  share  in 
his  distribution,  nor  is  she  ever  invited  to 
the  same  eiists  as  her  husband.  Thus  do  the 
chiets  mid  thcirpeoule  go  on  reducing  them- 
selves to  poverty.  In  flie  case  of  the  chiefs 
however,  this  i»overty lasts  but  a  short  time' 
they  are  soon  replenished  from  the  next 
giving  away,  but  the  people  only  grow  rich 
again  according  to  tlieir  industry.  One  can- 
not  but  pity  Uiom,  while  one  laments  their 
folly. 

"All  the  pleasure  these  poor  Indians  seem 
to  have  in  their  property  is  in  hoarding  it 
u|)  for  such  an  occasion  as  I  have  described. 
They  never  think  of  appropriating  what 
hey  can  g.atlier  to  enhance  tlieir  comforts 
but  are  satisfied  if  they  can  make  a  display 
like  this  now  and  then;  so  that  tho  man  nos- 
sessing  but  one  blanket  seems  to  be  as  well 
oft  as  the  one  who  possesses  twenty;  and 
thus  It  18  that  there  is  avast  amount  of  dead 
stock  accumulated  in  the  camp,  doomed 
never  to  be  used,  but  only  now  and  then  to 
bo  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  for  the 
mere  vanity  of  tho  thing. 

"  There  is  another  way,  however,  in  which 
property  is  disposed  of  even  more  fool- 
ishly. If  a  person  bo  insulted,  or  meet 
with  an  accident,  or  in  any  way  suffers  an  in- 
jury, real  or  supposed,  either  of  mind  or  body 
property  must  at  once  be  sacrificed  to  avoid' 
disgrace.  A  number  of  blankets,  shirts,  or 
cotton,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person 
IS  torn  into  small  pieces,  and  carried  off." 

Sometimes  a  feast  assumes  a  sacred  char- 
acter, and  such  festivals  are  held  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  month  in  the  year,  their 
object  being  to  induce  the  demons  wlio  have 
charge  of  the  weather  to  give  them  rain 
instead  of  snow.  In  one  of  these  feasts, 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Garrett,  tho  principal  part 
was  performed  by  a  female  chief,  who  lay  on 
her  back  in  the  middle  of  the  house  as  if 
flead,  while  all  the  people  assembled  were 
making  a  hideous  noise,  howling,  wailin<T 
and  beating  with  sticks  the  bench  on  which 
they  sat,  while  a  young  man  added  to  the 

Aft  V-,'^"™'"'""  "P°"  «  wooden  box. 
Alter  a  wiiile  tho  prostrate  woman  be^an  to 
show  signs  of  life,  and  gradually  assumed  a 
sitting  posture.  In  this  attitude  she  con- 
trived to.Himp  round  the  room,  and  exhibited 
some  extraordinary  vagaries,  the  other  occu- 
pants of  tlie  room  alternating  dead  silence 
with  deafening  uproar  at  signals  from  her 
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The  CMtumes  that  arc  worn  at  such  feasts 
are  very  remarkable  articles,  especially  tho 
'K'te?  t''  '"":  ^«>-n   byVhe  cK 

rSi^        "I"  *"™  ""^  """*''•''  '*'">  •»••«  ""tout 

Of  solid  wood  generally  imitating  the  heads 
of  various  birds  aiul  beasts,  tlmugh  they 
sometimes  are  carved  in  tho  semblnnce  of  a 
grotesque  human  face.  The  Hiiecimcn"  which 
are  shown  in  the  illustrations  on  ,Zo  1357 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  these  strnngf head- 
dresses.   One  of  them,  which  was  presented 

ot  a  beaver  s  head,  and  is  t  ed  on  tlie  wearer's 

S;V"m''^''*"S''-  '^'""•«  "••«  h-lcB  bored 
Uirough  the  eyes,  by  means  of  which  the 
wearer  is  enabled  to  see,  and  these  holes 
are  cloverhrbored  in  asla'nting  direction,  so 
as  to  coirfcido  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
home  of  these  masks  are  made  with  great 
gogg  e  eyes  and  large  jaws.  Uoth  the  eyes 
and  the  ja\y8  are  movable,  and  are  worked 
by  strings  that  pass  down  the  back,  so  that 
the  wearer  can  make  the  eyes  roll  and  tho 
cause  "^""^  ^^^'^^  without  any  apparent 

Sometimes  the  masks  are  made  in  tho 
form  of  birds  and  by  a  similar  arrangement 
ot  cords,  the  buds  can  be  made  to  tH?n  their 
heads  from  side  to  side,  and  to  flap  their 
wmgs  while  the  wearer  speaks.    There  is  a 
very  remarkable  specimen  of  these  masks  in 
the  museum  at  Maidstone.    It  is  double,  one 
mask  within  another.      The  outer  mask  is 
divided  by  lines  drawn  from  forehead  to  chin, 
down  the  centre  of  tho  nose,   and  across 
tlie  lace,  so  that  it  is  in  four  distinct  pieces, 
win  P'f««  ""work  on  hinges,  and  are  so 
well  fitted  to  each  other  that  a  spectator 
could  not  suspect  that  they  were  not  one 
solid  piece.    Suddenly,  while  the  wearer  is 
dancing,  he  will  fling  all  the  pieces  open,  and 
be^neath'  *  ^"*'*"'^  ""**  ™*''"^  hideous  mask 
When  the  chief  wishes  to  pay  an  extraor- 
dinary compliment  to  a  visitor,  he  puts  on  a 
mask  that  IS  fitted  with  a  number  of  porcu- 
pine quills.    Upon  this  head-dress  he  heaps 
a  vast  quantity  of  swan's  down,  which  is  re- 
tained in  Its  position  by  the  quills.    He  then 
dances  up  to  the  visitor,  and,  as  he  retreats 
backward  in  the  dance,  gives  a  jerk  with  his 
head,  and  sends  the  down  flying  over  him 
It  IS  a  point  of  honor  that  the  visitor  should 
be  kept  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  down,  as 
It  he  were  in  a  snow-storm,  and  this  can  only 
be  done   by  perpetually  dancing  and  nocl- 
ding  the  head,  which  is  kept  well  supplied     ' 
with  down  by  attendants. 

White  feathers  and  down  always  signify 
peace,  and  hence,  when  a  man  set's  off  on  a 
mission  of  peace  to  a  neighboring  tribe  with 
whom  there  has  been  a  quarrel,  he  puts 
white  down  on  his  head,  and  knows  that 
us  person  will  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  the 
bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  in  civilized  war- 
fare. 

One  of  the  dances  practised  by  the  Ahts 
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nuuy,  ftiiU  iiiUHt  take  no  little  timn  tn  nrm. 

tfttlon  of  it  bv  tLr  n^H.f  1  ""^  r«prc8en- 
flrs^^S,/'/"  """»  """^  ''«"''«'  *h'ch  at 
onXv    I         '^  "ulopeudont  position,  being 

feU  on  at  1m  ""^ '«?/«,«••  "Poak,  his  head 

Se  Whu'"'^  presented  a  ghastly  spec • 
S^uml  mI  r'r.  "'^  ''""'^^  •••W«d  furiously 
oth"  «  «Ji,!'i"''".'",'*"'  "'«  «'octor,  with86„,e 
Sof  ?!»,«' '""'  '''>T''  ''™  t*'  the  other 
f  nt   ii    •  ""^"i  .'■""°*'  w'^'^h  they  »vero  dan- 

in'am? M..^'"  f  ''*",  ''*■  "'"''"'  """^  '"-ought 
m,  and  the  doctor,  who  supported  the  dvuiL' 
raan  on  h.s  arm,  washed  tlie  blood  fomlis 
face;  the  people  beat  drums,  danced    and 

he  were  really  wounded.    He    old' mo  so 
seriously  that  ft  Wiis,  that  I  was  at  lint  in? 
chned  o  beliovo  him,  until  ho  beSan  to  ov 
plam  that  the  blood 'which  canKom  the' 

tionrof  hTmi'r"^  "^^'"^*«  the  iran",^ 
Sew  ?.!.""  "'*"'  ''■"^  ">at  all  the 
people  would  be  very  anarv  if  ho  diH  n«^ 
afterward  restore  him       °^  "  ""' 

DartVf'?h,f,'-"*''"f  i*'  '"',"'*  ">«t  in  "»«  early 
part  ot  the  day  before  the  fejist,  I  had  seen 
the  doctorand  tL  slave  holding  very  frlendlv 
SflScT^^'  .TV''  formerVl^used  fi 
DresontaMl.  "     .*  P"^'*  '^■"  ^''^  'a'ter  to  be 

that  ma,vy  of  the  fndiansraUy  belfevecrfn 

tt  2i";r  tt^  ta;?;\'rr  4^" 

oxplaiuod  this  and  oth^r^    *•"'''*''"'  "^'^^ 
me  said  thn/  Vi  '''^  periormances  to 

Eto  th«  1  /'  T'' "''^  "o'  entirely  ow- 

'-rts'todS'^e.oc^l^TSeS 
•^n,  fiua  eo  procui-ed  the  desired  effect" 


an  .h  ?„J^/  "***^  production  of  blood  form. 
nn„  n«"M  '"  "*"'""' "'  'h«  Aht  dances.  I, 
one  of  them  a  man,  stripped  even  of  lU 
>H"ket,  is  bound  with  His  hand'  Mdn 
hliii  and  driven  about  at  the  end  of  1  „ 
cord's,  while  the  spectators  yell,  Vho  t  aM 
hammer  with  sticks  upon  woo'<len  disS 
and  drums  nimle  of  bear-skin 

Suddenlv  the  chief  dashes  among  tho  noo- 
)Io,  brandrshing  a  knife,  and,  on  seeimr  tl^ 
l)«und  man.gves  chase  to  him,  andfo  S 
appearance  drives  the  knife  deeply   nto  iS 
back.     JJlcjo.    pours  abundantly  tVom   t  ! 
wound,  and  the  man  rushes  wildly  ai„tS 
search  of  shelter,  followed  by  the  chief     i 
plunges  his  bloody  weapon  repeatedly 
the  man's  back.    "Exhausted  by  hilwo.    i 
and  loss  of  blood,  the  victim  st ,  ■  4rs    o  it 
and  dies.    Ills  Wends  gather  rou.ul'^h^  ffl 
body,  and  earn,  it  outlide  [he      ',«?' S 
it  washes  itself';  and  puts  on  its  blanket 
I     Mr.  Hproat  remarks  of  tV,    ,'anco  tlmV  n,„ 
Illusion  IS  absolutely  IK  U'       ,n7lH.        .• 
so  lifelike,  that  the  ^.irVm-nVerritl  tS 
He  fortune  of  a  minor  theatre  in  Loi  do,, 
Tho  red  liquid  which  simulates  blood   si" 
mixture  of  red  gum,  resin,  oil,  and  wa  or 
and  IS,  indeed,  the  material  which  is  uso    fhn 
painting  the  inside  of  the  canoes!  "' 

Another   of  these  "nooks"  is   called  thn 
iT^'^r""-  Jf'«  performers  take  off  thei 
go  into  the  sea,  and  crawl  upon  the  sIk  ro 
..mu  ing  the  movements  of  iCe  seSas  hoy' 
ounder  along  the  ground.    They  proceed  in 

w    n         y  •'"'•''''  ""''  crawl  about  the  Hv^h 


hv  i  r.,  7-  ' ,  "•     ^"e  dance  s finislic(l 

and  may  not  be  omitted.    While  the  nooiilfl 

n»  nbero?  tZ'  ''T'""  "'""»  ^'^c"-"-  a 
r,n^«  L   1    ^  performers   clamber  up  the 

S  on^S  loT  ""^1^'   roof-boards  Ul, 
oCt  on   the  roof,  and  dance   there   makin<^ 

cor""". '.'Li'^r^'-i    A«   the  dancor?!)"- 

ami  otri<  M  tk    their  placr .  s  ,  that  the,-e  is 

so    „  .no  roo?      ™''°  ascending  and  de- 

a  stJShto"  'IhT  •'  ''^^'i  **"  "''J  "^^^  '"■''kes 
IVof  u    •  "^  *"°  "^^"er  of  the  house  savino' 

S  bV?hTr  '^'""i'^'  roof-boSa'r e'S 
cerem^^ntmnv I!'?',''"*  "*  '''^  ««™e  time  the 
n?,!«  *r^  ""y  "°*  '^e  omitted.    A  number  of 

he"owne"r  oHh  ^'"'''''^^ ''»''  eacirpr.smUs 
whicl7rsa?nV.n%^!"?  ^*th  a  small  stick, 
it  wi  h  ^Lw  "  ^'1-''*  the  owner  will  redeem 
It  With  a  now  roof-board  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Feom  the  account  of  the  Eoof-dance  in  the 
receding  cliapter,  it  is  evident  tha"  the 
houses  are  built  very  stronolv  or  thev  wm,i,t 
not  be  able  to  enduJo  the^foient  st^S 
and  jumping  which  constitute  the  princioal 
charms  of  the  dance.  Tlio  houses  ofX 
Ahts  are  constructed  after  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  the  posts  and  framework  being  2- 

I^^e  effect  of  t  uc  arrangement  is  to  enable 

AU^-cft  H,?'^'  ^f  °r  l'^^'^'^  to  another! 
JpvfinM  f  ^I'"'"  *°  "''"c'l  "ley  migrate 
SS  ^^  franie^ork  of  .heir  houses  ready 
or  them  and  all  that  they  have  to  do  is  to 
carry  with  them  the  roofs  and  walls.  K 
mode  ^of  migrating  will  be  presently  de- 

The  framework  of  the  houses  consists  of 
toitposts  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 

LnlLff  ^'.'"/"  ^'Sht,  placed  at'dis- 
binces  of  twenty  feet  from  each  other.  The 
op  of  the  post  IS  hollowed  so  as  to  receive 
he  cross  pieces  which  connect  them.    A 

id^epole  which  supports  therool"  is  made  of 
a  single  tree  trunk.  The  roof,  which  is 
gaWed-shaped,  but  slopes  gently' from   the 

vp  inf  T  '  ''  'T'*'  ""^  ^•'^^^'^  ''oards,  about 
Thewnli''"^  ^"*\  nearl;rtwo  inches' thick. 
The  walls  are  made  of  sfmilar  boards  lashed 

exSL!;"'?.^  "!irrf.?  r^d?  frameWis 
th<.i7r;  ■■'  "'V.  r'"",^""  "ic  iiinaDuanUt  keep 
their  stores  of  food,  their  weapons,  and  aim 
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?«^r..  ^';  ^^""^  "^  ^e^t  <^r«m  the  walls, 
a  strong  stockade  is  erected,  so  that  each 
house  becomes  a  sort  of  fortress.  There  are 
no  windows,  and  the  only  cliimney  is  formed 

I  fi?'T'"^  r^  ""^  ^^^  roof-boards  above 
the  fireplace.  In  many  of  these  houses,  the 
large  inside  posts  are  ornamented  by  havine 
great  faces  carved  upon  them,  face-carvinS 
being  an  art  in  which  these  tribes  excel,  jusl 
as  18  the  case  with  Uie  New  Zealanders.  Mr 
(sproat  mentions,  that  he  has  seen  a  row  of 
such  houses  extending  for  the  third  of  a  mile 
along  a  river's  bank,  and  that  the  depth  of 
feS  varied  Irom  twenty-five  to  forty 

fi.J^^l'^^."'''  ''*'".^^'  t^«  ««'•*>»  is  dug  away 
for  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  in  order  to  give 
additional   height  to   the  interior.    Every 
house  IS  partitioned  off  into  several  divisions 
each  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  family,  which' 
I  IS  thus  separated  from  the  other  inhabitants 
by  a  sort  of  bulkhead  about  four  feet  high, 
-these  partitions  are  movable,  so  that  on  occa- 
sion of  a  great  festival  they  can  be  taken 
away,  and  the  whole  of  the  space  kept  clear. 
Xhere  is  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  each  division 
and  around  it  are  placed  wooden  couches! 
about  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  and  covered 
with  a  whole  series  of  mats  by  way  of  bed- 

There  is  to  each  building  one  main  en- 
trance, and  other  small  doors,  which  are  al- 
ways in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  diy  isions  The 
rank  of  the  dittferent  occupants  is  marked  by 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  house. 
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Por  example,  the  chief  of  the  house  oc- 
cupies the  extreme  end  on  the  left  of  the 
building,  the  next  in  rank  lives  in  the  cor- 
responding place  at  the  other  end,  while  the 
common  people  occupy  the  space  between 
the  two  great  men. 

These  houses  are  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  than  to  the  nostrils.  Having  no 
windows,  and  all  the  stores  of  salt  fish  and 
other  provisions  being  kept  in  them,  the 
interior  atmosphere  is  close,  fishy,  rank,  and 
pungent,  the  last  quality  being  due  to  the 
wood  smoke  of  the  several  fires.  Neither  is 
the  exterior  air  better  flian  that  of  the  in- 
terior, for  the  ground  is  covered  with  heaps 
ofputrefvin^'  heads,  tails,  and  bones  offish, 
decaying  m  )llusks,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds, 
Which  is  simply  flung  into  heaps  and  never 
removed,  the  nostrils  of  the  natives  being 
inca^jable  of  feeling  any  annoyance  from  the 
horrible  odor  that  arises  fVom  the  decompos- 
ing heaps. 

The  ownership  of  these  houses  is  rather  a 
complicated  question.  The  framework  of 
the  house  is  generally  considered  as  bein" 
in  several  divisions, 'each  division  beinS 
called  after  the  name  of  the  owner,  while 
the  planks  are  the  common  property  of  the 
inhabitants. 

"When  the  Ahts  wish  to  move  to  another 
spot,  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  chan- 
ging to  better  fishing,  hunting,  and  fruit 
grounds,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  they 
always  migrate  by  water.    They  place  two 
large  canoes  about  five  or  six  feet  apart,  and 
connect  them  together  with  the  planks  of 
the  roof  and  walls,  which  thus  form  a  plat- 
form on  which  can  be  placed  the  stores  and 
household  goods.    Mr.  Sproat  remarks  that 
he  has  seen  this  platform  heaped  to  a  height 
of  fourteen  feet,  only  just  enough  space  be- 
ing left  for  the  passengers.    As  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  their  destination,  the  travellers 
unpack  the  boats,  and,  assisted  by  the  slaves 
who  have  been  sent  forward  in  readiness, 
fix  the  boards  on  the  already  existing  frame- 
work, so  that  in  a  verv  short  time  the  house 
is  ready  for  the  occupants. 
These  migrations  have  one  beneficial  effect. 
While  the  people  have  deserted  their  vil- 
lages, the  birds,  aided  by  the  elements,  the 
only  scavengers  of  Vancouver's  Island,  clear 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heaps  of 
putrefying  rubbish,  which  would  otherwise 
become  too  much  even  for  native  endur- 
ance. 

In  the  meetings  which  are  held  within 
these  houses  the  pipe  naturally  plays  an  im- 
portant part ;  and,  as  the  pipes  'made  by 
these  tribes  differ  from  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  a  short  description  is  here 
given  of  them.  Both  in  shape  and  material 
these  pipes  are  most  remarkable.  Thev 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  express  olj- 
ject  of  expending  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  labor  upon  the  clumsiest  possible 
pipe.    1  ..avc  ?oea  and  tried  iuuiiy  of  these 


pipes,  and,  except  that  they  draw  the  smoke 
very  well,  there  is  not  a  redeeming  point 
about  them. 

in  the  first  place,  they  are  carved  —  stem 
and  bowl  —  out  of  solid  stone,  a  sort  of  very 
dark  slate.  The  upper  figure  in  illustra- 
tion No  2,  on  page  1357,  which  represents 
one  of  these  i)ipes  in  my  collection,  shows 
the  lightest  and  least  cumbrous  form  of  pipe. 
Although  only  eight  inches  in  length,  it 
weighs  six  ounces,  no  trifle  for  a  pipe  of  that 
description.  As  is  usually  the  case  with 
these  pipes,  it  is  adorned  with  a  human  fio. 
ure  and  a  human  head.  The  figure  evident?y 
represents  a  man  seated  in  a  canoe.  On 
account  of  the  details  of  dress,  it  seems 
likely  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  a 
native  — possibly  the  carver  himself— in 
European  costume,  the  features  being  of  a 
strongly-marked  Indian  type,  while  the'dress 
is  European.  This  pipe  was  presented  to  me 
by  Lieut.  Pusey. 

Sometimes  the  natives  absolutely  run  riot 
in  pipe  making,  and  expend  infinite  labor 
in  makinff  pipes  which  look  utterly  unlike 
pipes,  and  which  cannot  be  smoked  without 
the  very  greatest  inconvenience.  The  lower 
specimens  represent  two  views  of  a  pipe  of 
this  kind,  belonging  to  T.  W.  Wood,  Esq,, 
which  has  apparently  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  how  many  heads  of  men  and 
birds  could  be  compressed  into  a  certain 
space.  As  the  reader  may  observe,  the 
whole  character  of  this  carving  bears  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  the  art  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  so  strong,  indeed,  that  it  might 
almost  be  passed  off  as  a  specimen  of  that 
art. 

In  total  length  it  is  a  very  little  more 
than  eight  inches,  but  from  bowl  to  the 
naouth-piece  it  only  measures  five  inches, 
the  remaining  three  inches  bein"  cimply 
superabundant  material.  The  number  of 
heads  that  the  carver  has  contrived  to  intro- 
duce into  this  pipe  is  really  wonderful,  the 
uigenuity  of  combination,  together  with 
force  of  effect,  being  worthy  of  all  praise, 
especially  when  the  nidencss  of  the  work- 
manship is  considered.  Taken  as  a  work  of 
art,  It  IS  admirable;  taken  as  a  pipe,  it  is 
detestable.  It  is  so  heavv  that  the  mere  ex- 
ertion of  holding  it  is  fatiguing,  and  it  is  so 
thick  and  clumsy  that  it  does  not  at  all 
adapt  itself  to  the  lips.  And,  in  so  cold  a 
climate,  to  grasp  or  to  put  to  the  lips  such  a 
piece  of  liard,  cold  stone,  must  involve  very 
great  inconvenience. 


The  religious  ideas  of  the  Aht  tribes  are, 
as  may  be  expected,  exceedi  igly  vague,  and 
are  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  reticence 
which  a  savage  always  exhibits  on  such  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Sproat  remarks  that  he  lived  for 
two  years  among  the  Ahts.  with  his  mind 
constantly  directed  toward  this  subject,  be- 
fore he  could  discover  whether  the  people 
beiioved  in  any  overruling  power,  or  had  any 
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idea  of  a  future  existence.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  "  a  traveller  must  have 
lived  for  many  years  among  savages,  really 
as  one  of  themselves,  before  his  opinion  as 
to  their  mental  and  spiritual  condition  is  of 
any  value  at  all."  How  true  this  statement 
IS,  none  know  better  than  the  missionaries 
who  find  that  evcm  their  most  promising 
converts  are  almost  as  unwilling  to  give  in° 
formation  on  such  subjects  as  they  were  dur- 

liter  riioir  aif^in  r^V  lx..^*.K •  " 
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iug  their  state  of  heathenism. 


It  18  however  ascertained  that  the  Ahts 
really  have  a  belief  m  a  deity  and  iii  a  future 
state  and  that  they  possess  several  legends 
on  these  subjects.  8ome  of  these  legends 
treat  of  a  certain  Quawteaht,  who  made  the 
earth  and  the  animals,  but  would  not  give 
them  fire  this  being  concealed  in  the  body 
of  the  cuttle-fish.  In  those  days  they  needed 
fire,  because  the  Indians,  who  were  after- 
ward to  people  the  earth  were  hidden  in 
their  bodies.  At  last  the  hecv  succeeded  in 
discoyenng  the  fire  and  carried  away  some 
of  It  in  tlie  joint  of  i.ls  hind  leg.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  perceive  the  similarity  of  this 
legend  to  the  old  myth  of  Prometheus. 

As  far  as  can  be  understood,  this  Quaw- 
teaht IS  the  chief  of  their  deities,  but  they 
have  a  whole  host  of  minor  divinities  who 
preside  over  tJic  sea,  the  woods,  and  their 
inmates,  as  well  as  rule  the  elements  So 
if  a  native  sees  a  sudden  breeze  cuil  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  he  thinks  it  signifies  the 
approval  of  some  spirit;  and  if  he  should 
hear  a  rustling  in  the  woods  for  which  he 
cannot  account,  or  a  sound  which  lie  does 
not  recognize,  he  immediately  puts  it  down 
to  the  presence  of  some  demon  or  other 

As  might  bo  expected,  there  are  plenty 
ofme<licino  men,  who  have  great  power  over 
the  people,  and  are  Implicitly  trusted  by 
them.    They  have  to  go  through  a  Ion"-  and 
unpleasant  ordeal  before  they  can  be  ariniit- 
ted  into  the  order  of  the  "Allied."  as  the 
medicine  men  call  themselves.    When  their 
education  is  nearly  finished,  they  go  into 
the  bush  alone,  and  remain  there  for  several 
days,  fasting  until  they  have  received  the 
spiritual  gifts.    The  society  of  the  Allied  is 
encouraged  by  the  chiefs,  not  from  religious 
motives,  but  bec.iuse  they  become  enriched 
by  it.    No  one  can  become  aft  Allied  unless 
he  possesses  considerable  wealth,  the  whole 
ot  which  ho  must  give  away  before  he  can 
be  admitted  into  the  society.     The  act  of 
giving  aw.ay  his  property  is  done  as  osten- 
tatiously as  possible,  the  candidate  being  es- 
corted l)y  a  largo  body  of  men,  who  shout 
and  make  as  great  a  noise  as  they  can.    In 
tront  of  them  goes  the  candidate,  with  one 
end  of  a  large  rojio  round  his  waist,  the  oth- 
er end  being  held  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
who  pretend  that  all  their  strength  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  hold  Lim  back. 

Captain  May  no  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
respecting  the  doings  of  these  medicine 
iJi«u.    He  was  called  one  evening  to  see  a 


moon  on  the  beach.  On  arriving  at  the 
spot  he  found  that  the  men  had  mtde  a  flat 
disk  of  wax  to  represent  the  moon,  and  had 
nainted  a  man  upon  it, -they  having  the 
belief,  which  is  still  prevalent  among  the 


Illiterate  of  our  own  country,  respectin 
a  man  who  lives  in  the  moon.  They  ha( 
lighted  a  torch  and^placed  it  behind  the  ar 


tilcial  moon  so  as  to  illuminate  it,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  holding  converse  with 
Its  inhabitant,  much  to  the  awe  of  the  sur- 
rounding  crowd. 

TJicse  medicine  men  seem  to  be  divided 
into  three  parties,  or  sects.  One  of  them 
(Joes  not  appear  to  be  particularly  distin- 
guished, but  the  other  two  gradually  rise  in 
circumstances  of  horror.  The  former  sect 
is  called  the  Dog-eaters,  a  portion  of  whose 
initiation  is  described  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and 
IS  illustrated  on  page  1367. 

"Early  in  the  morning  the  pupils  would 
be  cut  on  the  beach  or  on  the  rocks,  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  Each  had  a  place  in  front 
ot  ills  own  tribe,  nor  did  intense  cold  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree.  After  the  poor 
creature  had  crept  about,  jerking  his  head 
and  screaming  for  some  time,  a  party  of 
men  would  rush  out,  and,  after  surrounding 
him,  would  commence  singing.  The  dog- 
eating  party  occasionaUy  carried  a  dead  dog 
to  their  pupil,  who  forthwith  commenced  tS 
tear  it  in  the  most  dog-like  manner.  The 
party  of  attendants  kept  up  a  low,  growlint' 
noise,  or  a  whoop,  which  was  seconded  by  a 
screeching  noise  made  from  an  instrument 
winch  they  believe  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
spirit. 

"  In  a  little  time  the  naked  youth  would 
start  up  again,  and  proceed  a  few  more 
yards  in  a  crouching  posture,  with  his  i..m8 
pushed  out  behind  him,  and  tossing  his  flow- 
ing black  hair.  All  the  while  he  is  ear- 
nestly watched  by  the  group  about  him, 
and  when  ho  pleases  to  sit  down,  they  again 
surround  him  and  commence  singing.  This 
kind  of  thing  goes  on,  with  several  little 
additions,  for  a  time. 

"Before  the  prodigy  finally  retires,  he 
takes  a  run  into  every  house  belonging  to 
w.  \^'  '**'"'  '^  followed  by  his  train. 
W  hen  this  is  done,  in  some  cases  he  has  a 
ramble  on  the  tops  of  the  same  houses,  dur- 
ing which  he  is  anxiously  watched  by  his  * 
attendiints,  as  if  they  expected  his  flight. 
By  and  by  he  condescends  to  come  down, 
and  they  then  follow  him  to  his  den,  which 
IS  signified  by  a  rope  made  of  red  bark 
being  hung  over  the  doorway,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  person  fi-om  ignorautly  viola tin<» 
lis  precincts.  None  are  allowed  to  enter 
that  house  but  those  connected  with  the  art: 
all  I  know,  therefore,  of  their  further  pro- 
ceedings is,  thnt  they  keep  up  a  furious 
hammering,  singing,  and  screeching,  for 
hours  during  the  day. 

..ven  ,,i!s  niocie  of  initiation  cannot  bo 
very   pleasant,   involving,  as  it   does,  the 
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devouring  of  raw  dog-flesh ;  but  it  is  nothing 
m  comparison  to  that  of  the  most  powerful 


and  dreaded  of  the  three  sects,  namely,  the 
cannibals.  Mr.  Duncan  was  also  a  witness 
to  part  of  the  initiation  of  a  cannibal  Al- 
lied. 

In  order  to  give  his  assistance  to  the  cer- 
omony,  a  chief  ordered  one  of  his  slaves, 
an  old  woman,  to  be  killed,  and  her  body 
flung  into  the  sea.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  whole  of  the  uninitiated  popula- 
tion left  their  houses  and  formed  them- 
selves into  groups  at  a  distance  from  the 
fatal  spot,  lest  they  should  also  become  vic- 
tmis,  a  fear  for  which  there  was  very  good 
reason.  Presently  two  bands  of  Allied  men 
came  rushing  along,  producing  the  most 
hideous  sounds,  each  being  headed  by  a 
candidate  for  membership. 

The  two  candidates  advanced  with  a  lon<» 
creeping  step,  waving  their  arms,  and  jerk" 
mg  tiicir  heads  backward  and  forward,  so  as 
to  make  their  long  hair  wave  in  the  breeze. 
They  pretended  for  some  time  to  be  seckiu" 
for  tlie  body, "and  at  last  they  discovered  it 
and  made  a  simultaneous  rush  at  it.    In  a 
moment  they  were  closely  surrounded  by 
their  respective  bands,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
the  crowd  opened,  and  out  passed  the  two 
men,  each  bearing  half  the  body  of  the 
murdered  woman,  which  tlrey  had  actually 
torn  in  two  with  their  hands  and  teeth  alone 
They  then  began  devouring  the  body,  when 
the  spectator  was  unable  to  endure  the  sin-ht 
any  longer,  and  left  the  spot  ° 

These    cannibal    medicine    men  are  the 
dread  of  their  country.    At  the  cost  of  such 
revolting  practices,  as  have  been  but  very 
lightly  touched,  they  gain  such  a  complete 
influence  over  the  people,  that  they  can  do 
exactly  as  they  choose,  no  man  daring  to 
contradict  them.    Sometimes  at  a  feast  one 
of  them  will  be  taken  with  a  fit  of  inspira- 
tion, and  dash  among  the  people,  biting  like 
a  mad  dog  at  every  one  whom  he  meets.     On 
such  occasions  it  is  thought  very  manly  and 
praisewortliy  of  tlie  guests  to  welcome  in- 
stead of  repelling  his  attacks,  and   to  oflfer 
their  arms  or  shoulders  for  him  to  bite.   The 
Allied  cannibal  responds  to  the  invitation 
by  biting  at  and  swallowing  a  piece  of  the 
•flesh,  and  the  man  who  offers  it  thinks  him- 
self honored  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
l)iece  that  is   removed.     The  wound  thus 
made  is  not  only  iiroductive  of  excruciating 
pain,  but  is  also  dangerouc,  many  men  hav° 
innr  (lied  from  tlie  effects  of  it    Yet  they  are 
willing  to  have  both  the  pain  and  the  dan- 
ger tor  the  sake  of  the  honor  which  is  con- 
lerred  upon  them. 

The  general  public  have  very  good  reason 
for  getting  out  of  the  way  when  one  of  these 
cannibals  chooses  to  make  an  excursion  in 
search  of  a  human  body.  Should  not  one 
be  lound,  the  cannibal  Allied  who  escort  their 
companions  would  think  themselves  bound 
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seize  and  kill  the  first  person  whom  thpr 
[h'i'hivT*-  Therefore,Vhen  the TundS 
£.  fK"^''\"",'^^^  ^'^"S^  Jsli'^ard  in  the  dis^ 
tancc  the  whole  population  of  a  village  S 
desert  their  houses,  take  to  their  canofs,  2 
remain  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  untj 
the  danger  is  over  for  the  time. 

These  medicine  men  are  considered  nil 
powerful   n  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  art 
always  called  m  when  any  one  is  ill.    Thov 
almost  invariably  say  that  the  malady  w 
local,  and  that  it  is  Lo  to  some  objSo 
other   which  thev  can  extract  by  their  in 
cantations.    In  the  ceremonies  which  thev 
employ  th.y  make  much  use  of  a  rat  L  the 
material  of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
much    consequence,  provided    that    it  can 
only  make  a  noise.    I'or  example,  a  favorite 
form  IS  a  hollow  wooden  case,  carvedTk"  a 
bird  or  a  frog,  and  containing  a  few  stonei^ 
Some  rattles,  however  are  iSade  on  toS 
different  prmcmlesj  mh  resemble  the  be2 
shell  rattle  of  Guiana  that   is  fifiured  on 
page  1265.    Captein  Mayne  saw  ofie  whiS 

h^XI^f^  ^'^  *'''■","  °'-  ^«"'-  d«^en  puffin, 
beaks  strung  loosely  together 

Incisions   are  often  made  over  the  part 

affected,  or  the  doctor  uses  the  actual  cautery 

by  means  of  a  moxa,  made  of  a  pledget  oY 

f  "ed  flax.    These  remedies  often  do  have 

he  effect  of  relieving  pain,  and  when   S 

IS  the  case,  the  patient  and  his  friends  pre- 

sent  the  doctor  with  liberal  gifts,  all  which 

howeyer,  he  is  bound  to  return  sholff  a' 

relapse  come  on  and  the  patient  die.    Thev 

ZZ  .''^y  t^'^t..«'hen  thejl  are  violently  ex! 

cited  by  their  incantations,  they  can  see  the 

soul  of  the  natient,  which  theyiay  isTn  the 

shape  of  a  {iy  with  a  long  cu/ved  proboscl 

One  man,  who  had  recovered  from  a  dan: 

foul  wh  d.l.V'^'^  1^^'  ''«  ''^^  «<^«»  1>^  owa 
soul,  which  the  medicine  man  had  cauc^htas 

ba^kS!"'^''^-"™  "-  body,andaS 

n,?Af"ff'-   '^''"''^  ^^^^"^    medicine   men 

scriDable.    Mr.  Sproat  describes  their  howl- 

t  at  no  wild  beast  could  utter  sounds  so  cal- 
culated  to  strike  swlden  horror  into  the 
InAn  ,^7" '"'"^^Jf'  though  a  whltoiiia^ 
and  m  perfect  security,  has  often  shuddered 

fn  iti^'ul'^'""  "^J^'^i  '"  to  keep  up  the  dread 

n  which  they  are  held,  and,*in  order  to  do 

this  they  must  ever  be  doing  something  to 

keep  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 

Sometimes  they  will  assemble  together  on 
thejutskirts  of  tlic  villa-e,  set  up  a  furious 
howlin-,  and  then  rush  li^e  a  pack  of  wolves 
through  the  village,  the  cannibals  and  dog- 
eaters  tearing  to  pieces  with  their  teeth  any 
corpses  or  dogs  that  they  may  find.  Some- 
times a  single  man  will  leave  the  place  and 
ijury  liimself  in  the  woods,  whence  h»  "i" 
BUUdeuIy  rush,  quite  naked,  reduced  to  a 


rat  person  whom  they 
ore,  when  the  sound  of 
mgs  is  hoard  in  the  dis- 
Illation  of  a  village  will 
ake  to  their  cauoes,  and 
0  from  tlie  shore  until 
I'  the  time. 

len  are  considered  all- 
e  of  the  sick,  and  are 
n  anv  one  is  ill.    Thev 
ly  that  the  malady  is 
duo  to  some  object  or 
u  extract  by  their  in- 
leremonies  which  they 
luch  use  of  a  rattle,  the 
)e8  not  seem  to  be  of 
provided   that   it  can 
fov  example,  a  favorite 
len  case,  carved  hke  a 
ntaining  a  few  stones, 
r,  are  made  on  totally 
id  resemble  the  beetle- 
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made  over  the  part 
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pain,  and  when  that 
i  and  his  friends  pre- 
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to  return  should  a 
le  patient  die.  They 
hey  are  violently  ex- 
lons,  they  can  see  the 
ich  they  say  is  in  the 
)ng  curved  proboscis, 
covered  from  a  dan- 
fc  he  had  seen  his  own 
le  man  had  caught  as 
!io  body,  and  had  put 


skeleton  through  his  long  fast,  with  his  bodv 
and  hmbs  covered  with  wounds  inflated  b? 
himself  m  his  mad  violence,  and  with  foam 
flying  from  his  lips,  while' he  utters  wffi 
yells  and  beats  furiously  his  drum  or  shakes 
hi;*  magic  rattle.  As  is  the  case  in  ISa 
women  as  well  as  men  can  enter  thutacred 
order,  and  exercise  quite  as  powerful  an  in" 

lea^.el"''''' /''"  P'^P^^  "«  do  theh  maie  eol- 

Sometimes  a  man  will  leap  up  in  the  nisht 

aTSu  thl  h^'"«  "^"*  ^''  sees  a  spS 

Tho  xvnmon  V  ^^""T  "?'^  ^*  ""^^  »»  motion. 

llie  women  begin  to  sing,  while  the  vision 
ary  tears  his  blanket  fo  pieces  snatches 
eathers  from  his  pillow,  eating  some  of 
them,  and  scattering  the  other!  ove™  his 
head.  His  nearest  relation  then  makes  in' 
cisions  in  h.s  legs  and  arms,  receives  the 
blood  in  a  dish,  and  scatters  it  over  the  niace 
where  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  bo  stan'dS 

E  eSnfth^jf  ''^'T^°^  ""«  exoS"?i 
IS  ev  idcnt  that  he  wants  property.  Accord- 
ingly  the  fr.eiids  of  the  visionary  thfow  his 
property  on  the  fire;  his  clothes,  £  ma  « 
and  even  the  very  boxes  in  which'  thSy  were 
kept,  go  to  make  up  the  demandR  nf  fi!! 
sm'rit.  which  will  nof  take  irseaJe  until  SlI 
the  property  has  been  destroyed. 
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The  mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead  varies 
extremely  among  tAe  different  Ses   and 
even  in  the  same  tribe  is  not  alwavs  .?ni 
form.  The  bodies. of  slaves  and  peS  of  no 
Sr"whfH'^  .«imply  taken  to^thrburfal- 

wrannlrin  «  V''  ""^T^^^  ''*  ^^^^^  island- 
wrapped  in  mats,  and  merely  kid  on  the 

gound,  covered  with  sticks  anS  stones    Tie 

branches  of  L^'^'^^l'  ''''^  ''«'«*<^<^  mto  the 
remiin    tL  *^'''',  '""^^T  ^^'"y  »»■«  allowed  to 

y^leheTihtr'^f  •",:•'  ?'^''«°'^ '«  »«"««ted 
uy  tne  Height  to  which  the  bodv  is  raised 

eir/:t^the'*tn'^''r"^;,"^ '"«  <laugVter  Sng' 
an  inferior  H,io?P  mF ,"'^  ^^•«'<^'  ^^"le  that  ol" 
kaSes  '"'"  ^^  «°  °"«  «f  the  lowest 


always  torn  into  strips,  partly  perhaps  as  a 
sign  of  mourning,  and  partly  V  guard  thSm 
from  being  stolen.  Wfth  the  dead  man  i^ 
deposited  all  the  property  which  he  has  no? 
given  away  beforUrs  death,  except  hfs  besJ 
canoe,  his  share  of  the  roof  And  wall  boards 
his  weapons  and  his  slaves,  all  of  which  be.' 
long  by  right  to  his  eldes  son  In  some 
cases  evcnTiis  house  is  burned,  and  in  othSs 
he  posts  are  dug  up,  and  the'  who  2  housi 
transported  to  anotf.er  position.  ® 

Near  the  bodies  of  chiefs  are  placed  larire 
wooden  images  intended  to  represen  t^n 
S  ™f ',,9"?  of  them,  seen  by  Mr  Sproat 
held  a  sku  in  its  hand.  Which  it  wasSlv 
contemplating:  another,  which  repreSed 

^1n  the'lrnr  ^''V'  ^"''^  ouLShld 
2Znl  fr  ^  «P«aJf'ng;  and  a  third  wa« 
shown  as  If  grasping  a  wolf  The  relative 
""•^n  visit  tjieir  burial-places.  Kv  come 
about  dark  light  a  great  fire,  and  feedU  wHh 
oil  and  other  inflammable  matoSs  WhSo 
the^  wail  loudly  at  intervals.  '       ''° 

• ,  xJ^°^  honor  of  these  tribes  it  mnv  1,a 
said  that  they  never  disturb  the  r'e  ics  o7the 
departed   even  if  they  occupy  the  bur  nl 
ground  of  a  hostile  tribe.    irconseqSce 
of  the  mode  of  burial,  nothing  can  have 
a  more  dreary  or  foriorn  look  tian  an  isl 
and  which  has  been  selected  as  a  buria 
g.«und.    On  the  branches  of  the  trees  are 
he  mouldering  bodies  of  the  dead  and  on 
then-  boughs  flutter  the  tattered  'remains 
of  their  cTotJiing.  And  on  the  ground  thl 
scene  IS  no  better,  for  it  is  occunied  U»h 
decaying  boards,  i,roken  boxes  tttSd 
ofSy!  P^-^^J^^-and  othe'r  emWems 

When  the  dead  chief  has  been  a  man  of 
very  great  importance,  his  emblem  oT  crest 
IS  either  painted  or  carved.  In  the  [brmpr 
case  It  as  painted  on  the  cofiin,  but  in7he 
atter  it  is  generally  placed  on  a  rest  or  « 
tree  near  the  body,  iccording  to  Mr  D^n! 
can  if  the  crest  should  happen  to  be  an 
eagle  or  a  raven,  it  is  carved  as  if  n  the  ^t 
of  flying,  and  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  coffin 
with  Its  wings  spread,  as  if  tt  were  tS 

dla?ch?er'°^  ""'  ^P^""8  «P>"*  We 
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The  United  States  Government  having 
recently  purchased  the  territory  of  Alaska, 
this  woflc  will  be  increased  in  value  to  the 
American  public,  by  including  some  account 
of  the  uncivilized  tribes  which  are  its  most 
numerous  inhabitants. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Unalachleet  Biver  is 
the  most  northern  settlement  on  the  coast, 
a  Russian  trading  post.    To  the  northwest 
of  this  post  Mr.  Whymper  found  a  large 
village  of  Malemute  and  Kaveak  Indians. 
They  resemble  the  Esquimaux,  except  that 
they  are  a  tall  and  stout  race.    It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  men  among  them  six  feet  in 
height,  and  some  even  taller  than  this.    The 
men   shave    the   crown    of  the  head,  and 
are  fond  of  an  ornament  called  the  To-took. 
It  is  made  by  pieces  of  bone  run  through 
holes  on  either  side  of  the  face  just  below 
the  mouth.    The  ornaments  of  the  women, 
who  are  stout  and   good-humored,  are    a 
tattoo    on    the    chin,  beads  hanging  from 
their  hair,  and  also  leaden  or  iron  bracelets. 
Both  sexes  wear  skin  clothing.    The  coat 
has  a  hood  almost  always,  which  is  gener- 
ally of  wolf  skin.     Men  and  women  alike 
wear  pantaloons  of  seal  or  reindeer  skin, 
the  women  having  the  socks  attached  and  in 
one  piece.     The  "baidarres"  of  these  na- 
tives, similar  to  the  Esquimaux  kajak,  are 
admirably  made.      The     frames  are  light 
and  strong,  the  skin  covering  being  sewed 
with  sinew,  and    the  seams  made  water- 
tight by  fat  rubbed  into  them. 

Their  houses  are  usually  underground, 
and  have  a  tunnel,  through  which  one  must 
crawl  to  enter  them.  A  hole  in  the  roof 
—  which  is  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  —  lets  out  the  smoke.  When  there 
IS  no  fire,  this  aperture  is  closely  covered 
with  a  skin. 
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Mr.  Whymper  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  dance  to  which  he  and  his  party  were 
invited:  — 

"  On  arriving  at  the  doorway,  we  found  a 
subterranean  passage,  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  crawling  through  M'hich  we  at  last 
reached  the  room,  —  dimly  lighted  by  blub- 
ber lamps.  The  Indians  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  dance,  chiefly  young  men,  were 
nude  to  the  waist,  and  wore  seal,  deerskin 
or  cotton  pantaloons,  with  tails  of  wolves 
or  dogs  hanging  behind,  and  feathers  round 
their  heads.  The  elders  sat  on  a  bench  or 
shelf,  running  round  the  entire  building,  and 
looked  on  approvingly,  while  they  consumed 
their  own  smoke,  like  the  Tchuktchis,  by 
swallowing  it,  and  getting  partially  intoxi- 
cated thereby.  The  women  brought  in  ber- 
ries and  fish  in  large  '  contogs,'  or  wooden 
bowls. 

"The  performance  commenced  by  the 
actors  ranging  themselves  in  a  square,  and 
raising  these  dishes  of  provisions  to  the  four 
cardinal  points  successively,  and  once  to  the 
skies,  with  a  sudden  noise  like  '  swish  1 '  or 
the  flight  of  a  rocket. 

"Then  came  the  feast ;  and  that  over,  a 
monotonous  chorus,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  gongs,  was  started.  The  words  of  the  song 
commenced, '  Yung  i  ya,  i  ya,  i  ya ! '  and  con- 
tinued throughout, '  Yiing  "i  ya  I '  Tlicn  a  boy 
sprang  out  on  the  floor  ;  he  was  joined  by  a 
second,  then  a  third,  till  a  circle  of  twenty 
was  formed.  Now  they  appeared  violently 
attracted  together,  and  now  as  much  re- 
pelled ;  now  they  were  horrified  at  one  an- 
other's conduct,  and  held  up  their  arms  in 
warning  gestures,  and  again  all  were  friends 
and  made  pantomime  of  their  happiness.  In 
this  performance  there  was  nearlv  as  much 
done  by  arms  and  bodies,  as  with  feet.  VV  hen 


vited."  ^  *"®  sti^ngers  in- 

inS^inSrs  >,".if SIS  ai" 
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I  S"fl*2'^Vu  ^\«y  a'-e  considered  as  superior 

Th«  M^f  ".^"'^L""  »'"'»"^«  "»■  that  reK^on 
The  Malemute  chief  "  Aleuyanuk  "  Anm 
Mr.  Whymper  saw,  "  was  a  line-Slcin  J  old 
man,  erect  and  soldierlv   iimi  ^„    -^     " 


The  Ingeletes  speak  a  dialect  entirplvHif 

hon,  excent  occasionally,  wfienthe  wi^  t' 
barren  or  lias  too  many  dau^htPrB  -^  ,'^ 
children  not  being  prao^ESv  IZn^ 
m  such  instances  the  wifr  ia  »r5,,:v      ^"^' 


IKGELETES. 


bul  a'Tw^f '  *ih"  ?'«rg<^-^''^y  i«  nothing 
«,{.»,„  1^  :,  ^"®  entrance  being  coverpd 
with  a  skin,  the  mixture  of  foul  ?meZ  in 

At  their  villages  our  goods  lay  unguarded 

ase" of 'nrovtl''!?  I  ^'"°«*  ^ett  Kng  2 
case  ot   proved   dishonesty  among    thom 
although  we  found  them   beeoiniifg  S 
greedy  in  their  demands  for  payS.'^ 


oise  like  '  swish  I '  or 


fu  P     Co-yukons  are  an  interior  tribe  and 
Jv.^TfL'"'  the  Yukon,  which  is  the  great 
nver  of  the  north, -being  2,000  miles  W 
nd  navigable  1,000  miles.    They  mav  #e' 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Co-yukuk^and 

m  lae  ingeletes,  already  mentioned    buf 

r,  t  ""T  [f  °*^*«"«  co^tenance     TheS 
h!  .M  '  ^  Rouble-tailed  coat,  one  tai  before 

tml'l-  *'^'''°^'  ^"«*  t'^"  «tyle,  with  some 
Tnte  ySP^^^'^"^^"'-  '^tWsand  mTes 

I  ielv ''and  t  "''  ^""^"^  '«  «"*  ^^'^ 
h?v«Z'  *"y,*'»«y  wear  an  ornament  of 
I  Hy-a-qua  shells  on  the  nose,  which  runs 
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thmnX  „  T  1        ",  ■'""  °ose,  which  runs 
I  wSu*  hole  made  in  the  cartila-^e  be- 
ll crm  r*'  '"•    ^^}'  ^  ^^'"S"J«r  f^ct  that 

in^r?L?*''f  >"''^«  t^«  period  of  mourn- 

"  this  tim.^  oft  °°'  y.?^"'."'«  "'«™«n  dur- 

jry  ^  ttteSs^ednt'^lnS  S 

ear,  they  have  a  feast  or  "  wake  °whfch^s 

neralh.  a  queer  compound  of  jol  Uy  and 

atho&hfiT*'  ''*'".^'  *°  commemorate  the 

Ir  „fxr  f  "V'"''  ^^^^  witnessed  by  Mr.  Whvm- 

Smeofhir*?'-   "J'^'^Poor  old^moU^rS 

Z!lf     ^"^  ^"^"^^  ^ept  bitterly,  while  the 

L5  o^'l-^t^'y  ''^"^•"g  round  TpaLed 

nificent'wolfT-"''  °' '^'^^('^  '^"^  «ome 
kpnf.n  ^     •^°"*'^'"8^«'re  hung.     Thev 

E  ?  E?frS ''''"T»  to afalhionaS 
twhn  hL  K  corning,  and  one  little  savage 
liA'lli^^.f  ^'^outing  at  the  top  of  Rf«' 

J'  voice  at  all,  a  case  of  righteous  retribu- 
66 


tion.    The  decorations  of  the  pole  were  di 
'wake.'™""^  ''''''  ^'»«  took'' paru"  the 
Tlieir  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is 
not  interment  but  enclosureln  oblong  boxes 

^Tnf  ^°"-K?'^v  ^'^««e  "re  s«metin"fs  orna.' 
mented  with  strips  of  skin,and  the  possessions 
of  the  deceased,  as  the  canoe,  paddles  &c  are 
placed  on  the  lop  of  the  box^  Smaller  art? 
iV^'^P'^"*^  within  the  box.  Sibur." 
post  coffin  is  a  custom  also  among  the  coast 
tribes  already  described.  The  women  are 
f1onofP".P'''''f  "?^"  appearance,  a?e  Lffec! 

£rthS[4fei^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and    pjayful,  snowbalHng^andS'ng  eae'h 
otherin  the  snow,  sliding  down  h    "n  sled 

fhndrer'""'^"'  ^"^  "^«  entSsnilf 

n  J-!'^''^"'■^  °*^^''  *"b«8'  the  names  of  which 
need  only  be  mentioned,  viz-  the  Koto  J,  a 
Kutchins  ror  lowland  people)      e  Au  Knf 
tnJi%  ^^^t^u^hok  ifutc^iS,  B  rcl  eS 
and  Rat  River  Indians.    The  Zanana  In 
dians  (or  knoll  people),  Mr.  WhyimShinks 
are  the  most  unsophfs'licated  of  afl  the  £ 
dian  tribes  of  the  present  day.    Those  he 
saw  "were  gay  with  painted  /aces^featlers 
ba.if ./«''""  ,,''^^^'  P"*^^*'^  «f  red  clay  at  the 
S     *'lf"'^,^'''d«'  «^«^cred  with  small  fluffy 
S&J^°"^''-*?"«'^  c«"t«  andpantaC 
bend,  S"',"}""'^  '''''°™«d  with  fringes  and 
beft    M  ^'^''Ti^e'y  worked  fire-bags  and 
SSfL  ^.^'^^..''f  «'««?.  as  in  other  fndiaS 
shniV'L      ""  tnit.ugh  the  nose  the  Hy-a-qua 
shell  as  an  ornament.    The  women  of  tht 
upper  tribes  wear  less  ornamen^Than  the 
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men,  and  are  compelled  to  do  more  drudgery 
than  those  of  the  lower  Yukon  and  coast  of 
Alaska. 

Amonw  the  coast  tribes,  and  especially 
on  the  Yukon,  there  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
community  of  goods,  the  industrious  hunter 
supplying  the  village  crowd.  This  is  a  cus- 
tom so  much  practised  that  the  hunter  gets 
no  praise  for  his  service.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
mamtain  their  position  by  frequent  distribu- 
tions of  their  effects,  and  the  game  which 
they,  being  good  hunters,  have  been  able 
to  take.  "  These  chiefs  are  often  the  worst 
clothed  and  worst  fed  of  all  the  tribe.  Such 
generosity  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course. 
No  man,  woman,  or  child  among  them  goes 
unfed,  unhoused,  or  unwarmed,  if  there  be 
food,  dwelling,  or  fire  in  the  settleraeat." 

Among  the  tribes  of  Alaska,  a  system  of 
slavery  exists  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  barbarism.  They  all  bujy  and  sell  slaves. 
"  Parents  will  sell  their  children  for  three  or 
four  blankets  or  a  few  dollars,  and  have  no 
compunction  of  conscience  for  the  use  they 
may  be  put  to  in  the  future.  When  one 
tribe  goes  to  war  with  another,  all  the  pris- 
oners taken  by  either  tribe  are  called  and 
used  as  slaves.  When  a  chief  or  any 
of  his  family  dies,  it  is  the  custom  to  kill 
one  or  more  of  these  slaves,  so  that  the  chief 
or  his  deceased  relative  may  hnve  a  servant 
in  the  other  world  to  wait  on  him.  In  1868 
an  old  chief  of  the  Sitka  tribe  died,  and  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  when  his  relatives 
were  satisfied  that  he  could  live  but  a  short 
time,  they  selected  as  a  victim  for  sacrifice 
a  young,  healthy,  good-looking  warrior, 
whom  the  Sitka  tribe  had  taken  prisoner 
while  at  war  with  one  of  the  tribes  down 
near  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  slave 
had  been  tied  up  two  days  about  the  time 
the  old  chief  died,  and  by  some  means  some 
of  his  friends  were  apprised  of  his  condition, 
and  immediately  notified  Gen.  Davis  that 
the  Indian  slave  was  liable  to  bo  killed  at 
any  moment.  Gen.  Davis  had  one  of  the 
chiefs  brought  before  him,  and  after  a  long 
conversation  about  the  foolishness  of  such 
sacrifices,  he  agreed  to  let  the  slave  go  free; 
and  lest  they  might  attempt  to  put  into  ex- 
ecution their  original  idea  of  kilhng  him,  the 
General  permitted  the  Indian  to  remain  in 
the  city,  where  he  would  be  protected. 

"  Recently  one  of  the  chiefe  tried  hard  to 


get  hold  of  a  half-breed,  named  Evanoff,  to 
sacrifice  him.   For  the  two  preceding  weeb 
this  chief  would  go  up  every  day  to  Gen. 
Davis,  Btatin«  that  he  had  a  slave  ia  the 
city,  and  wanting  to  know  if  he  could  not  get 
him  into  Indiantown.     The  General,  sup- 
posing  the  chief  wanted  one  of  his  Indians, 
told  him  to  go  and  get  him,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  day  in  question  that  the  eflbrt  was 
made  to  get  this  man.    It  seems  that  Evan- 
olT's  mother  was  an  Indian  woman,  but  his 
father  was  a  Bussian,  and  when  he  was  but 
three  years  of  age  a  lady  named  Benge- 
man  adopted  and  brought  hlni  up.     The 
chief  who  claimed  him  had  a  child  that  was 
expected  to  die,  and  afterward  did  die.   Hav- 
ing no  slave  but  his  claim  on  Evanoff,  he  made 
this  effort  to  sacrifice  him  that  he  might  be 
a  servant  for  his  child  in  the  spirit  world. 
When   the   general  saw   whom   the  chief 
claimed,  in  a  very  few  well-timed  words  he 
taught  him  and  several  of  his  warriors  more 
about  civilization  than  ever  they  knew  before. 
He  asked  the  chief  what  he  wanted  with  this 
man.    Pointing  to  EvanoiT,  the  Indian  told 
him  his  child  was  sick,  and  he  only  wanted 
him  for  three  hours,  and  then  he  would  let 
him  go  free.    The  General  told  him  that  tlie 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  look  on  Evanoff 
as  a  free  man  already,  and  warned  the  Indian 
if  in  the  future  he  should  ever  attempt  to 
trouble  Evanofi"  again,  he  would  put  him  in 
the  guard-house  and  keep  him  there.    Tlie 
Indian  went  ofi"  well  pleased,  and  stated  that 
he  would  be  a  good  Indian  thereafter. 

"  The  slaves  are  put  to  death  as  follows: 
As  soon  as  a  chief  dies,  the  slave  is  com- 
pelled to  wash  the  body  of  the  corpse;  and 
18  then  taken  out  and  thrown  flat  on  his 
back  and  held  there,  when  a  stick  of  wood  is 
placed  across  his  throat,  and  two  Indians  sit 
down  on  each  end  of  it,  and  in  this  way 
strangle  him  to  death.  His  body  is  then 
placed  inside  a  large  pile  of  wood  and  burned 
to  ashes.  It  is  customary  when  a  big  chief  i 
dies  to  put  to  death  two  or  more  slaves.  All 
slaves  taken  in  war  have  to  act  as  servants 
for  the  chiefs  who  own  them." — (Sitka  Times  I 
o/JTou.  27, 1869.) 

The  Indian  population  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Alaska  is  estimated  at  about  30,000.  j 
They  are  peaceful  and  quite  capable,  learn- 1 
ing  quickly,  and  exhibiting  considerable  j 
skill  m  their  utensils  and  weapons. 
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THE  TCHtrKTCm-JAKUTS-TtlNOFSI. 
OF  THE  AGED  -  aAKCT.  -  THBm   «NDcS^r--  JZ^,    SACKIFIOB  -  POI,YOAMT  -  MTBDKB 

-  XHB  .BA.-A  ..e,.  HA.,  w^r-ru^rLT^T^^^ '  ^ri^^--^ 

frrLftSn^'ibSti^^^^^^^  barter  furs  and  wa.rua  teeth 

Trhose  condition  «nrJ  «i,„l!r-_®^*V.P«?.P'es   w>th  the  natives  of  America,  the  TchuK 

comn  with  fhoii.  nr.^.1- J  /_     "  ■''-""^w-ui 


mdication  o?  summer  before  July  Iwh  and 

The  sea  coasts  abound  with  seals  sm  C" 
and  walruses;  while  the  wolf  re&deer  2 

S'a  ^°?  ?''•'""'*  ^"  *he  interior  In'  H 
cod, desolate  region  dwell  the  only  abori^i! 

au  attempts  of  the  Buss  an  ffovernmpntt^ 
take  away  its  independence.  Dr  Swi? 
m  his  sketch  of'^this  tribe,  sIVs-W^' 
nilers  of  Siberia  have  confined  them  witS 
aarrower  limits,  but  they  obey  nTforeS 
leader,  and  wander  unmolested  wUh  tlS^ 
numerous  reindeer  herds^tJ '  tTo^Vi' 

A  natural  distrust  of  their  powerful  neiffh- 
bos  has  rendered  them  long  uSins  to 
enter  mtp  any  commercial  intercourse  lith 
heRuss.ans,andto  meet  them  a^X  fdr 


V) »"  "o    xn.  jai. 

.  i^rom  the  East  C!nn«nf  Ao:«  ^u 

'ng  iiehring's  Strait'-in  Volts'' co^rre'dwUh 
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^^Z  —r  "'•"''^»  "»  -america,  tne  Tchuktchi 
come  with  their  goods  and  tents  drawn  on 
sledges  to  the  fafr  of  Ostrownoje     One  of 

:ff=»retet^^^^^^^ 

rn?frr&lk^^^-^«*b«^-Ae': 

^hi^u^V"  ^.^  PTimum  mobile  of  the  trade 
which  centres  in  Ostrownoje.  Their  nines 
are  of  a  peculiar  character,  larger  at^^^e 

stem  than  the  bowl,  which  holds  a  very  snSS 
quantity  of  tobacco.   In  smoking,  C  Si 

low  the  ftimes  of  the  tobacco,  anl'often  Ser 

?Kt:i»^i^»  ^^-Mompaiyiu! 

««^"*  Ostrownoje  attracts  not  only  Tchuk- 
sits  ?H««»ans;  a  great  number  ofTe 
Siberian  cribes,  from  a  vast  circuit  of  1000 
or  1,500  versts,- Jukahiri,  Lamutes  Tun? 
Kusi,.  Tschuwanzi,  Koriacks,  -  also  come 
flocking  in  their  sledges,  drawn  parti vbv 

tif'  P^^ ^y  h«««8,  for  thrpu^S  o^ 
bartennsr  .their  commodities  against  the 
goods  of  the  Tchuktchi.  Fancy  thfs  bar! 
barons  assembly  meeting  every  year  durini? 
the  intense  cold  and  short  days^of  the  b^ 
ginnmg  of  March.  Picture  to  yourself  the 
fantastic  illumination  of  their  red  watch- 
arcs  blazing  under  the  starry  firmament,  or 
mingling  their  ruddy  glare  with  the  au^ra 
flickering  through  the  skies,  and  add  to  th- 
suaiige  sight  the  hollow  sound  of  the  Sha- 
man's drum,  and  the  howling  of  several 
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hundreds  of  hungry  dogs,  and  you  will  surely 
confess  that  no  mir  has  a  more  original  char- 
acter than  that  of  Ostrownojo. 

The  impnrtnrhahlo  gravity  of  the  Tchuktch 
forms  a  remarltablo  contrast  with  tliegreody 
eagerness  of  the  Russian  trader.  Although 
the  Tcliuktchi  have  no  scales  with  them,  it 
is  not  easy  to  deceive  them  in  the  weight, 
for  they  know  exactly  by  the  feeling  of  the 
hand  whether  a  quarter  of  a  pound  is  want- 
ing to  the  pound.  The  whole  fair  seldom 
lasts  longer  than  three  days,  and  Ostrow- 
noje,  which  must  have  but  very  few  station- 
ary inhabitants  indeed  (as  it  is  not  oven 
mentioned  in  statistical  accounts,  which  cite 
towns  of  seventeen  souls),  is  soon  after  aban- 
doned for  many  months  to  its  ultra-Siberian 
solitude. 

But  before  we  allow  the  Tchuktchi  to 
retire  to  their  deserts,  we  may  learn  some- 
thing more  of  their  habits  bv  accompanying 
Mr.  Matiuschkin  WrangelFs  companion  on 
a  visit  to  the  ladies  of  one  of  their  first 
chiefs.    "  We    enter    the    outer    tent,    or 
'  wamet,'    consisting    of    tanned    reindeer 
6kins  supported  on  a  slender   framework. 
An  opening  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke, 
and  a  kettle  in  the  centre,  announce  that 
antechamber  and  kitchen  are  here  harmo- 
niously blended  into  one.    But  where  are 
the  inmates?    Most  probably  in  that  large 
sack  made  of  the  finest  skins  of  reindeer 
calves,  which  occupies,  near  the  kettle,  the 
centre  of  the  'wamet'    To  penetrate  into 
this  sanctum  sanctorum   of  the  Tchuktch 
household,  we  raise  the  loose  flap  which 
serves  as  a  door,  creep  on  all-fours  through 
the  opening,  cautiously  re-fasten  the  flap  by 
tucking    it  under   the  floor-skin,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  reception  or  withdrawing- 
room, —  the  '  polog.'    A  snug  box,  no  doubt, 
for  a  cold  climate,  but  rather  low,  as  we  can- 
not stand  upright   in  it,  and  not  quite  bo 
well  ventilated  as  a  sanitary  commissioner 
would  approve  of,  as  it  has  positively  no 
opening  for  light    or  air.     A  suflbcating 
smoke  meets  us  on  entering.    We  rul)  ouv 
eyes,  and  when  they  have  at   length  got 
accustomed    to  the  biting  atmosphere,  we 
perceive,  by  the  gloomy  Tight  of  a  train-oil 
lamp,  the  worthy  family  squatting  on  the 
floor  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  nudity. 
Without  being  in  the   least  embarrassed, 
Madame  Leiitt  and  her  daughter  receive  us 
in  their  primitive  costume.  But,  to  show  us 
that  the  Tchuktchi  know  how  to  receive 
company,  and  to  do  honor  to  their  guests, 
they  immediately  insert   strings  of  glass 
beads  in  their  greasy  hair.    Their  hospital- 
ity equals  their  politeness;  for,  instead  of  a 


cold  reception,  a  hot  dish  of  boiled  reindeer 
flesh,  copiously  irrigated  with  rancid  train- 
oil  bv  the  experienced  hand  of  the  mistresg 
of  the  household,   is    soon   after  Bnioking 
before  us.     Unfortunately,  our  eflfeminnte 
taste  is  not  up  to  the  haut  (joU  of  her  culi- 
nary art,  and  while  Mr.  Leiitt  does  ample 
justice  to  the  artistic  talent  of  his  spouse 
by  rapidly  bolting  do  n\  pieces  as  larire  as  a 
fistj^  we  are  hardly  able  to  swallow  a  morsel." 
Though  most  of  the  Reindeer  or  nomadio 
Tchuktdii  have  been  baptized,  yet  Wrangell 
supposes  the  ceremony  to  have  been  a  mere 
financial  speculation  on  their  part,  and  is 
convinced  that  the  power  of  the  Shamans  is 
still  as  great  as  ever.    An  epidemic  had  car- 
ried off  a  groat  number  of  persons,  and  also 
whole  herds  of  reindeer.    In  vain  the  Sham- 
ans had  recourse  to  their  usual  conjurations. 
The  plague  continued.    They  consulted  to- 
gether,  and  directed  that  one  of  their  most 
respected  chiefs,  named  Kotschen,  must  be 
sacrificed,  to  appease  the  irritated  spirits. 
Kotschen  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  sen- 
tence, but  none  could  befound  to  execute  it 
until  his  own  son,  prevailed  on  by  his  ftither'9 
exhortations,  and  terrified  by  his  threatened 
curse,  plunged  a  knife  into  his  heart,  and 
gave  his  body  to  the  Shamans. 

Polygamy  is  general  among  the  Tchuk- 
tchi,  and  they  change  their  wives  as  often  as 
they  please.  Still,  though  the  women  are 
certainly  slaves,  they  are  allowed  more  in- 
fluence, and  are  subjected  to  less  labor,  than 
among  many  savages.  Among  other  heath- 
enish and  detestable  customs,  is  that  of 
killing  all  deformed  children,  and  all  old  peo- 
ple as  soon  as  they  become  i\pflt  for  the 
hardships  and  fetigues  of  a  nomad  life. 
They  do  not  indulge  in  any  needless  cru- 
elty, but  stupefy  the  aged  victim,  by  putting 
some  substance  up  the  nostrils  before  open- 
ing a  vein.  Two  years  before  Wrangell's 
arrival  at  Kolyma  there  was  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  richest 
chieft.  Waletka's  father  became  infirm  and 
tired  of  life,  and  was  put  to  death  at  his  own 
express  desire,  by  some  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. 

The  number  of  the  Tchukl«hi  is  greater 
than  one  might  expect  to  find  in  so  sterile  a 
country.  According  to  the  Russian  mis- 
sionaries, there  -v^ere,  some  years  back,  52 
uluBses  or  villages  of  the  Onkilon  (or  sta- 
tionary Tchuktchi),  with  1,668  tents,  and 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  Wrangell  tells  us 
that  the  Tennygk  (or  Reindeer  Tchuktchi), 
are  at  least  twice  as  numerous,  so  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  land  of  the  Tchuk- 
tchi may  possibly  amount  to  30,000. 


THE  TUKOUSI. 


im 


JAKUTS. 


IIIB  Jakuts  arc  the  most  onerffetic  oi 
these  races  having  reached  a  higher  civilisa- 
tion than  the  others  In  the  same  latitude, 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  Finland,  and 
Norway.  Tliey  are  a  pastoral  people,  hospi- 
table, possess  considerable  mochauiciil  skill 
and  are  so  shrewd  and  cunning  that  no 
Russian  can  compete  with  them. 

"Even  in  Siberia,"  Wrangell  says,  "they 
are  called  '  men  of  iron.'  Often  have  I  seen 
them  sleeping  at  a  temperature  of  4"  in 
the  open  air,  and  with  a  thick  ice  rind  cover- 
ing their  almost  unprotected  bodies." 


Though  reserved  and  unsocial,  they  are 
kind  to  strangers  that  need  assistince 
Ihevare  the  un  versal  carriers  to  the  eas 

1h  fi^''?-  "'!^'^''?«  •^•'"«"'=«  t«  the  cold 
and  the  storm,  fearing  neither  the  gloom 
of  the  forest  nor  the  dangers  of  tlfe  icy 
stream,  yet  they  are  not  emancipated  frorn 
the  old  belief  in  Schamanism-the  drea™ 
of  pvil  spirits.  They  number  about  200,- 
000,  and  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
Sf  Jakutek.      '*"*  """"*  and  dreary  provinc; 


THE  TUNGUSI. 


at  to  30,000. 


J^lLi?  1^*^'"*?  ^P"^^"'^  «^«''  East  Siberia, 
driving  belore  them   the  Jakuts,  Jukahiri 

Tchuktclu,  and  other  aboriginal  tribes  were 

conquered  bv  the  Russian^,  and  are  now  as 

ignorant  ami  uncivilised  as  they  were  two 

hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.    Dr.  Hartwig 

deriving    his    mformatioS  from   Wrangefi' 

Shts^p^,!^^^^^^^^^^ 

"According  to  their  occupations,  and  the 
various  domestic  animals  employed  bv  them 
they  are  distii^uished  by  the  names  of"  Kein - 
deer,  Horse,  Dog,  Forest,  and  River  Tun- 
misi;  but  although  they  are  found  from  the 
basins  of  the  iTpper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Tunguska,  to  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Och«t8k,and  from  the  Chinese  frontiers  and 
the  Baikal  to  the  Polar  Ocean,  their  whole 
number  docs  not  amount  to  more  than  30,000. 

n!!i''""'l";t'^'  ^'"'"  y'^'*'-  *°  ye^ir,  in  conse- 
quence o    the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  and 
0  her  epuiein.c  disorders  transmitted  to  them 
by  the  Russians.    Only  a  few  rear  horses  and 
cattle,  the  reindeer  being  generally  their  do- 
mestic animal;  and  the  impoverished  Tun- 
guse,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  herd  bv 
some  contagious  disorder,  or  the  ravages  of 
the  wolves,  lives  as  a  fisherman  on  the  borders 
Ota  river  assisted  by  his  dog, or  retires  into 
the  forests  as  a  promyschlenik,  or  hunter." 
wV,       u  '",'•'*?"«»  ^vhich  here  await  him, 
Wiangell  relates  a  melancholy  instance.   In 
a  solitary  hut,  in  one  of  Ihe  dreariest  wilder- 
nesses imaginable,  he  found  a  Tunguse  and 
im  daughter.     While  the  father,  with  his 
long  snow-shoes,  was  pursuing  a  reindeer 
for  several  days  together,  this  unfortunate 
gin  remained  alone  and  helpless  in  the  hut, 
-Which  even  in  summer  afforded  but  an 
.mperfect  shelter  against  the  rain  and  wind. 
-exposed  to  the  cold,  and  frequently  to 
hunger,  and  without  the  least  occupation. 
^0  wonder  that  the  impoverished  Tungusi 
not  seldom  sink  into  cannibalism.    Neither 
»e  reindeer  nor  the  doirs.  nor  th«  wives 
sna  Children  of  their  more  fortunate  coun- 


trymen, are  secure  from  the  attacks  and 
voracity  ol  Uiese  outcasts,  who,  in  their  turn 
ore  treated  like  wild  beasts,  and  destroyed 
without  mercy.  A  bartering  trade  is.  how- 
eye.r,  carried  on  with  them,  but  only  at  a 
distance,  and  by  signs;  each  party  deposit- 
ing Its  goods,  and  following  every  motion  of 
the  other  with  a  suspicious  eye. 

The  Russian  government,  anxious  to  re- 
lieve the  misery  of  the  impoverished  nom- 
ads, has  given  orders  to  settle  them  alonj? 
the  river  Ijanks,  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  fishing  implements;  but  only 
extreme  wretchedness  can  induce  the  Tun- 
guse to  relinquish  his  free  life  of  the  forest 
His   careless  temper,  his   ready  wit,  and 
sprightlv  manner,  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  Siberian  tribe8,-the  gloomy  Samoiede, 
the  uncouth  Ostiak,  the  reserved  Jakut  — 
but  he  18  said  to  be  ftill  of  deceit  and  malice 
Ills  vanity  shows  itself  in  the  quantity  of 
glass  beads  with  which  he  decorates  his 
dress  of  reindeer  leather,  from  his  small 
lartar  cap  to  the  tips  of  his  shoes.    When 
chasing  or  travelling  on  his  reindeer  through 
the  woods,  he  of  course  lays  aside  most  of 
his  finery,  and  nuts  on  large  water-ti<Tht 
boots,  or  sari  well  greased  with  fat,  to  keep 
off-  the  wet  of  the  morass.    His  hnntino-  an- 
paratus  is  extremely  simple.    A  small"  axe. 
a  kettle,  a  leathern  bag  containing  some 
dried  fish,  a  dog,  a  short  gun,  or  merely  a 
bow  and  a  sling,  is  all  he  requires  for  his 
expeditions  into  the  forest.    With  the  as- 
sistance of  his  long  and  narrow  snow-shoes 
he  flies  over  the  dazzling  plains,  and  pro- 
tects his  eyes,  like  the  Jakut,  with  a  net 
made  of  black  horse-hair.    He  never  hesi- 
tates to  attack  the  bear  single-handed,  and 
generally  masters  him.    The  nomad  Tun- 
guse naturally  requiios  a  movable  dwelling  ■ 
ills  tent  is  covered  with  leather,  or  lartr*© 
pieces  of  pliable  bark,  which  arc  easily  rolled 
up  and  transported  from  place  to  place.  The 
yourt  oj  the  sedentary  Tunguse  resembles 
that  ot  the  Jakut,  and  is  so  small  that  it  cau 
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bo  very  quickly  and  thoroughly  warmed  by 
a  Are  Kindled  on  the  stone  hearth  in  the 
centre.  In  his  food  the  Tungime  in  by  no 
means  dainty.  One  of  his  favorite  dishes 
consists  of  the  contents  of  a  reindeer's 
fltomat^h  mixed  with  wild  berries,  and 
spread  out  in  thin  cakes  on  the  rind  of 
trees,  to  bo  dried  in  the  air  or  in  the  sun. 
Those  who  have  settled  on  the  Wilu|  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nertschinsk  likewise 
consume  largo  aaantitios  of  brick  tea,  which 
they  boll  witl»  fat  and  berries  Into  a  thick 
porridge,  and  this  unwholesome  food  adds, 
no  doubt,  to  the  yellownosa  of  their  com- 
plexion. 

But  few  of  the  Tungusi  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  the  majority  being 
atill  addicted  to  Shamanism.  They  do  not 
like  to  bury  their  dead,  but  place  them,  in 
their  holiday  dresses,  in  largo  chests,  which 
they  hang  up  between  two  trees.  The 
hunting  apparatus  of  the  deceased  is  buried 
beneath  the  chest.  No  ceremonies  are  used 
on  the  occasion,  oxcejit  when  a  Shaman 
happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  when  a 
reindeer  is  sacritlced.on  whose  flesh  the  sor- 
cerer and  the  relatives  regale  themselves, 
while  the  spirits  to  whom  the  animal  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  offered  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  smell  of  the  burnt  fat. 
As  among  the  Samoicdes  or  the  Ostiaks, 
woman  is  a  marketable  ware  among  the 
Tungusi.  The  father  gives  his  daughter  in 
marriage  for  twenty  or  a  hundred  reindeer, 
or  the  bridegroom  is  obliged  to  earn  her 
hand  by  a  long  period  of  service. 
In  East  Siberia  the  Tungusi  divide  with 


the  Jakuts  the  task  of  conveying  goods  or 
travellers  thn»ugh  the  forests,  and  ullbrd  the 
stranger  fi-equent  opportunities  for  atimirinjr 
their  agilitv  aiul  g(Kul  humor.  On  hailing 
after  a  day"'s  Journey,  the  reindeer  are  uii- 
pitckod  in  an  iustaut,  tlie  saddles  and  tliQ 
gojHls  ranged  orderly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
bridles  collected  are  hung  on  bruuclies  of 
trees. 

Comfortably  seated  on  his  reindeer  saddle, 
the  traveller  may  now  amuse  himself  with 
the  dunces,  wlilch  the  Tungusi  accompany 
with  an  agreeable  song;  or,  if  he  cliooso  to 
witness  t'H'ir  agility  in  athletic  exercises,  it 
only  c  sts  him  a  word  of  encouragement 
and  a  small  donation  of  brandy.  Two  of  the 
Tungusi  liold  a  rope,  and  swing  it  with  all 
their  might,  so  that  it  docs  not  touch  tho 
ground.  Meiinwhile  a  third  Tunguso  skips 
over  the  rope,  picks  up  a  bow  and  arrow, 
spans  tho  bow  and  shoots  tho  arrow,  with- 
out once  touching  the  rope.  Some  partic- 
ularly bold  and  expert  Tungusi  will  dance 
over  a  sword  which  a  person  lying  on  his 
back  on  tho  ground  is  swinging  about  with 
tho  greatest  rapidity.  Should  our  traveller 
be  a  friend  of  cliess,  tho  Tungusi  iire  equally 
at  his  service,  as  they  are  passionately  fond 
of  this  noblest  of  games,  especially  in  the  " 
Kolymsk  district. 

Like  all  other  Siberian  nomads,  they  visit, 
at  least  once  a  year,  the  various  fairs  which 
are  held  in  the  small  towns  scattered  here 
and  there  over  their  immense  territory,  such 
as  Kirensk,  Olekminsk,  Bargusin  and  Och- 
otsk,  which,  before  tlio  opening  of  Amoor  to 
trade,  was  the  chief  port  of  East  Siberia. 
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The  Snmoiedes,  the  neighbors  of  the  Lap- 
landers, aro    still    farther   removed    from 
civilized    society,    and    plunged    hi    even 
deeper    barbarism.     The   wildest    tundras 
and  woods  of  Northern  Russia  and  West- 
ern Siberia  arc  the  home  of  the  Samoiede. 
With  his  reindeer  herds  ho  wanders  over 
the  naked  wastes,  from  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the   White  Sea   to    the    banks   of    the 
Chalanga,  or  hunts  in  the  boundless  forests 
between  the  Obi    and   the  Jenissei.    His 
intercourse  with  the  Russians  is  confined  to 
his  annual  visit  at  the  fairs  of  such  miserable 
settlements  as   Obdorsk    and    Pustosersk, 
where,  far  from  improving  by  their  com- 
pany, he  but  too  often  becomes  the  prey  of 
their  avarice,  and   learns    to  know  them 
merely  as    cheats    and  oppressors.     Prot- 
estant missionaries  have  long  since  brought 
instruction  to  the  Laplander's  hut,  but  the 
majority  of  the  less  fortunate  Samoiedes 
still  adhere  to  the  gross  superstitions  of 
their  fathers.    They  believe  in  a  Supreme 
iJeing,  — Num,  or    Jilibeambaertje,  —  who 
resides  in  the  air,  and,  like  the  Jupiter  of 
old,  sends  down  thunder  and  lightning,  rain 
and  snow:  and  aa  a  proof  that  something  of 
a  poetic  fancy  is  to  be  found  even  amonc 


1 *vj      -w     ».v     f^y^     ivvtii^^      even      UllKJlll 

tiie  most  savage  nations;  they  call  the  rain- 
bow « the  -hem  of  his  garment."  As  this 
doity,  however,  is  too  far  removed  from 
them  to  leave  them  any  hope  of  gaining  his 
favor,  they  never  think  of  offering  him 
either  prayer  or  sacrifice.  But,  besides 
;Num,  there  are  a  great  many  inferior 
iiiiriis,  or  idoia,   whu  directly  interfere  in 


human  concerns,  —  capricious  beings,  who 
allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  ofler- 
ings,  or  yield  to  magical  incantations;  and 
to  these,  therefore,  the  Samoiede  has 
recourse  when  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
invoking  the  aid  or  averting  the  wratli  of  a 
higher  power. 

The  chief  of  all  Samoiede  idols  is  in  the 
island  of  Waygatz,— acold  and  melnncholv 
Delos,  — where  it  was  ftlready  found  by  ol(l 
Barentz.    This  idol  is  a  mere  block  of  stone 
with  its  head  tapering  to  a  point.    It  hna 
thus  been  fashioned,  not  by  a  mortal  artist 
but  by  a  play  of  nature.    After  this  originnf 
the  Samoiedes  have  formed  many  idols  of 
stone  or  wood  of  various  sizes,  which  they 
call  "  8jada;i,"  from  their  possessing  a  human 
physiognomy  (sja).    These  idols  they  dress 
in  reindeer  skins,  and  ornament  them  with 
all  sorts  of  colored  rags.    But  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  form  is  not  the  necessary  attri- 
bute  of  a  Samoiede   idol;  any  irregularly 
shaped   stone  or  tree  may  be  thus  distin- 
guished. 

If  the  object  is  small,  the  savage  carries 
it  everywhere  about  with  him,  carefully 
wrapped  up;  if  too  cumbersome  to  be  trans- 
ported, it  is  reserved  as  a  kind  of  national 
deity.  As  with  the  Ostiaks,  each  Samoiede 
tribe  has  in  its  train  a  peculiar  sledge,  —  tho 
Hahen"an,  —  in  which  the  household  idols 
(or  Hane)  are  placed.  One  of  these  Penates 
protects  the  reindeer,  another  watches  over 
the  health  of  his  worshippers,  a  third  is  the 
guardian  of  their  connubial  happiness,  a. 
fourth  takcj  care  to  till  their  nets  with  fish. 
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Whenever  his  services  are   required    the 

SJ^h'-  ^k^'."  ^'•°™  »»'«  repository,' and 
erected  m  the  tent  or  on  the  pasture  ground 
m  the  wood  or  on  the  river's  bank  ' 

His  mouth  18  then  smeared  with  oil  or 
blood,  _and  a  dish  w  th  fish  or  flesh  is  set 
belorehim,inthe  full  expectation  that  his 

,^a«r  '^  wf  "^i."  "?iP.'y  ^^P^y  ^^^  savory  re- 
past. When  his  aid  is  no  longer  necessary 
he  IS  put  aside  without  any  further  cere- 
mony, and  as  little  noticed  as  the  Madonna 
of  the  Neapolitan  fisherman  after  the  storm 
has  ceased. 

The  Hahe,  or  idols,  are  very  convenient 
objects  of  reverence  to  the  Samoiede,  as  he 

can   consult    ihnm    nr-   oot   *u„:_ si,. 


1: 


can  consult  them  or  ask  their  assistance, 
without  being  initiated  in  the  secrets  of 
magic;  while  the  Tadebtsios,  or  invisible 
spirits,  which  everywhere  hover  about  in 
l]^^u^^'  Vi"^  '^^^  more  inclined  to  injure  than 
to  benefit  man,  can  only  be  invoked  by  a 
Tadibe,  or  sorcerer,  who,  like  the  Cum4n 

1  enzy.  When  his  services  are  required 
Slf  ^.^h"T  "ft'^^. Tadibe  is  to  invest  him-' 
self  With  his  magical  mantle,— a  kind  of 
Blurt  made  of  reindeer  leather,  and  hemmed 
with  red  cloth.  The  seams  are  coverTin 
a  similar  manner,  and  the  shoulders  are  dec- 
orated with  epaulettes  of  .the  same  gaudy 
material.  A  piece  of  red  cloth  veils  the  eves 
and  face, -for  the  Tadibe  requil-es  no  S- 

woS  nA^"'-f  ^'^^K^"  penetrate  into  the 
woild  of  spiPts,  — and  a  plate  of  polished 
metal  shines  upon  his  breast.  l^""«"ea 

Thus  accoutred,  the  Tadibe  seizes  his 
mng.ca  drum,  whoso-  sounds  summon  the 
spirits  to  his  will.  Its  form  is  round,"?  ha^ 
but  one  bottom,  made  of  reindeer  sk  n,  and 
IS  more  or  less  decorated  with  brass  rn"s 
and  other  ornaments,  according  to  the  weaTth 
or  poverty  of  its  possessor.  DSrin' thHere- 
mony  of  rnvocation,  the  Tadibe  is  generally 
assisted  by  a  disciple,  more  or  lessSSed 
in  the  magic  art.    They  either  sit  down  or 

b,"  n1""V"  ^  "?^^-  T''e  chief  soSer 
beats  the  drum,  at  first  slowly,  then  with 
increasing  violence,  singing  at  the  same 
time  a  few  words  to  'a  m/sti?  melody.  The 
disciple  immediately  falls  in,  and  both  re! 
peat  the  same  monotonous  chant. 

At  length  the  spirits  appear,  and  the  con- 
sultation is  supposed  to'begin;  the  Tad?be 
rom  time  to  tfme  remainPng'silent  as  if 
hstening  to  their  answers,  all  but  'jrentlv 
beating  his  drum,  while  tl^e  assistanfcon^ 
tuiues  to  sing     Finally,  this  mute  conversa 

howlin'f  th'e'Srn^''"-^  *=^?^««  intoTwHd 
evoof  ?h«TaH^^"'","  violently  struck,  the 
eje  ot  the  Tadibe  glows  with  a  8tran"-e  fire 
foam  issues  from  h?s  lips,  when  si  IdenW  the' 
uproar  ceases,  and  the  oracular  sSence  is 

Kr?hJ  ^'^^  Tadibes  are  consulted  no 
only  for  the  purpose  of  recoverino'  a  stramyo 

reindeer  or  to  preserve  the  herd  ?rom  a  cof 

S'^ThiXS'T  *"  t'^"^  «uccess™n  fish- 
ing,   iiie  Samoiede,  when  a  prey  to  illness 


seeks  no  other  medical  advice;  and  the  son 
cerer's  drum  either  scares  away  the  malevT 
lent  spirits  that  cause  the  malady,  or  2 
mons  other  to  the  assistance  of  hirpatienr 
thf^lv^  ''^"'""S  with  the  invisible  world 
the  Tadibe  does  not  neglect  the  usual  artso^ 
an  expert  conjurer,  and  knows  by  this  mea.« 

minded  countrymen.  One  of  his  commonest 
tricks  is  similar  to  that  which  has  been  prac- 
tised with  so  much  success  by  the  brothera 
Davenport.  He  sits  down,  with  his  ha3 
and  feet  bound  on  a  reindeer  skin  stretd led 
n^i"S''S  *'-^  ''•''"■'  ^"'J'  the  light  being  re- 

s,^w?fv^'#'°'-,*"  !,"'"'"«"  «'«  ministering 
spirits  to  his  aid.  Strang^,  unearthly  noise! 
now  begin  to  be  heard;  Sears  growl,  snakes 
»«s,  squirrels  rustle  'about  tie  h'ut  A 
ength  the  tumult  ceases,  the  audience  anx- 
lously  awaits  the  end  of  the  spectacle,  when 
suddenly  the  Tadibe,  freed  from  his  'boS 
steps  into  the  hut,  no  one  doubting  that  the 
spirits  have  set  him  free. 

,ni^m^ff  ^^•■''"^•",^  "'®  P"^''*  wretches  who 
submit  to  his  guidance,  the  Tadibe  is  iuca- 

aS  hnf  ™P'^.<^I"»g  their  moral  condition, 
niif'  IV"'^^  to  do  so.  Under  various' 
names,— Schamans  among  the  Tun<rusi 
Angekoks  amon^  the  Esquimaux,  medicine- 
men amon^  the  torth  American  Indians,- 
we  find  similar  magicians  or  impostors 
assuming  a  spiritual  dictatorship  over  all 
the  Arctic  nations  of  the  Old  ancl  the  New 
Worl( ,  wherever  their  authority  has  not 
been  broken  by  Christianity  or  Buddhis^u 
olTr  tr'^!1\''^^  exten^dsits  influen  e 
?i     wf-J^S'*^  ^^'-"^^  »  """"on  of  souls,  from 

f^nnw"%®'V^"'^r«^*'■^'«ityofAsi'a,and 
from  the  Pacific  to  Hudson's  Bay 

tribo,  fif!' «  ^'""l^^    /'"'^    ^^t''^'"    Siberian 
tubes,  the  Samoiedes  honor  the  memory  of 

Th^f  Ir^  sacrifices  and  other  ceremonies. 
hiy   ^^Hl^  "'^*    *''"!•  deceased  friends 
nave  still  the  same  wants  and  pursue  the 
same  occupations  as  when  in  the  land  of  the 
living;  and  thus  they  place  in  or  about  their 
graves  a  sledge,  a  spear,  a  cooking-pot,  a 
knife,  an  axe,  etc.,  to  assist  them  in  procur- 
ing  and    preparing   their   food.     At   the 
tuneral    and  for  several   years  afterward, 
the    relations  sacrifice    reindeer  over  the 
grave.     When  a  person  of  note,  a  prince, 
a  btarschina,  the  proprietor  of  numerous 
herds  of  reindeer,  dies  (for  even  among  the 
miserable    Samoiedes   we    find   the   social 
distinctions  of  rich  and  poor),  the  nearest 
relations  make  an  image,  which  is  placed  in 
tne  tent  of   the  deceased,  and  enjoys  the 
respect  paid  to  him  during  his  lifeti'me.    At 
every  meal  the  image  is  placed  in  his  former 
seat,  and  every  evening  it  is  undressed  and 
laid  down  in  liis  bed.    During  three  years 
the  image  is  thus  honored,  and  then  buried; 
tor  by  this  time  the  body  is  supposed  to  be 
decayed,  and  to  have  lost  all  sensation  of 
the  past.    The  souls  of  the  Tadibes,  and  of 
.nose  Vriio  liuvc-  died  a  violent  death,  aloue 
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enjoy  the  prlvilego  of  immortality,  and  after  I 
their  terrestriallifo  hover  about  hj  the  Sr 
as  unsubstantial  spirits.  ' 

*h  J'ill"'''  ^f"^^"^  "'«  Samoiedes  consider 
the  taking  of  an  oath  as  an  action  of  the 
highest  religious  importance.  When  a  crime 
has  been  secretly  committed  against  a  Sam- 
oiede,  he  has  the  right  to  demand  an  oaTh 
Irom  the  suspected  person. 

If  no  wooden  or  stone  Hahe  is  at  hand  he 
manufactures  one  of  earth  or  snow   leads 

Stn.Ti'H'"-  *"  *»»«  i-^age,  sacrifices 'a  d^ 
^'■^fKi  '  ?*^,  ^'^S"'  and  flien  addresses  him 

Sthisdo^""Th'«S'°  """^^  *»>«"  pS 
iKe  mis  aog.      The  ill  consequences  of  nor 

jury  are  so  much  dreaded  by  Ve  SaLoiedes 
-who  though  they  have  but  very  S  hS 
of  a  future  state,  flrmlv  h^u.^/ i^l.}^^^^ 
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Of  a  future  state,  flrmly  believe  that  crime 
ml  be  Dumshecf  in  this  life:  murder  "uh 

deer  ifeVj  J'"*'^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  rdn^ 
ueer,  — that  the  true  criminal,  when  callpH 
upon  to  swear,  hardly  ever  submits  to  thf 

Kamschatkans  to  the  Samoiedes  a"  ^^]l  as 
by  the  Laplanders.  Like  the  I^aplSer? 
hey  believe  that  the  bear  conceals  uS 
18  shaggy  coat  a  human  shape  with  nS 
^LTiZ  n°™'«°d  speak  of  him  n 
terms  of  the  highest  reverence.  Like  the 
Lapps,  also,  they  will  drive  an  arrow  or  a 
bullet  throuffh  his  skin:  but  thev  nrpftn« 
to  attack  with  80  many  compSenTslhat 
Uiey  feel  sure  of  disarming  his  anger. 

The  appearance  of  the  Samoiedes  is  as 
wildas  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  The 
dwarfish  stature  of  the  Ostiak  or  the  Lann 
J>.ck  hps,  small  eyes,  a  low  forehead  a  bSd 
nose  so  much  flattened  that  the  end  Is 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw  (which  is  strong  and  greatly  elevated/ 
mven^black,  shagg/hair,  a^hinYea^d,  and 
ayelow-brown  complexion,  are  their  char- 

oSf/'^*"'"^^' ^"'^  •"  general  hey  do 
MonV''  ll'P''''^^  ^  forin  Which  has^but 
itth;  natural  beauty  to  boast  of.  The  Sam- 
lede  IS  satisfied  if -his  heavy  reindee?  drZ 
affords  him  protection  agai^t  the  cofd  and 
rain,  and  cares  little  if  it  be  dirty  or  ill-cut- 

ScSlh ofl'  ""Z'^^'i  '''''  ftirs'trimmed' 
Imt  ni  f  ^  ^  *  ^^"''y  *''''°''-  The  women,  as 
long  as  they  are  unmarried,  take  some  pains 

S  with  »,P'"'*"',i  and  when  a  Samo.ede 
girl,  with  her  small  and  lively  black  eves 

jpears  in  her  reindeer  jacket  UilyfittS 
round  the  waist,  and  trimmed  with  dog-skin 
lier  scariet  moccasins,  and  her  longf  bl2 
Jesses  ornamented  with  pieces  of  brkss  or 
bn,  she  may  well  tempt  some  rich  admirer 
toj,fter^a  whole  hereof  reindeer  fol  her 
e^r'tlifnif-  "'"""«"'«  Samoiedes  no  father 
e^er  thinks  of  bestowing  a  portion  on  his 


fhn"te'  ""  *''"'  contrary,  he  expects  from" 

s^teesr^th^ 

a  court  K«?  **^'"?  summoned  bkorl 
t?»!^  of  justice,  for  what  he  considered  t 
E  ??  °ffenc«;  "he  had  honestly  paid  for 

co^esnl'H?.*.?''-^^"'*]^^  «*■*»'«  Samoiedes 

and  hunters  Thivi""^®  ^^.  "*"«  ««  °«™ad» 
»uu  uunters.  1  hey  have  a  pierc  n"  eve  del- 
icate hearing  and  a  steady  fi^and;  tliev  sCt 
runnerT  ""'"^  ^''^'  "^^"^^^y-  ^^d  aTeZSl 
The  Samoiede  is  good-natured  mplan 
choly  and  phlegmatic*  He  has,  indeS  but 
indistinct  notions  of  right  and  wS  of 
f^^i^nd  evil,  but  he  possesses  a  grafeful 

wX'hTs  f^riJnd'^^  ^''Mf'  ^"«  last^nS 
wiui  nis  inend.  Cruelty,  revenue  fh« 
darker  crunes  that  pollute  so  man/of  thi 
Tn^Vht'?^  theVpical  zone?are  fbr! 
eign  to  his  character.      Constantly  at  war 

Tnd  uovertf  h'  '"""*«.'  «*  P^«y  *«  '^""rare 
of-  th's  liS^d*!  ^^^^''^^  most  of  tfie  things 
A  nnJ      "'."'  supreme  indiirerence.    ° 
A  common  trait  m  the  character  of  all 

SkToflff:  i'  ?-i  »'°°'"y  ^'^^  Skh  th:" 

take  of  life  audits  concerns:  their  internal 

tTem  'Tr.±'''''V^  that  which  surrounds 
uiem.  True  men  of  ice  and  snow  thev  re- 
uqu,sh,  without  a  murmur,  a  li  e  ^^ich 
they  can  hardly  love,  as  it  imposes  upon 
them  many  privations,  and  affords  themffi 
few  pleasures  in  return. 

AsT-Idr''£i.?.°!J'°*'-*'^  '^^.*'>^  European  and 
Asiatic  feaiuoiedes  IS  estimated  at  no  more 
than  about  10,000,  and  this  number  sniK 
It  18  when  compared  to  the  vast  'terri  or^ 
over  which  they  roam,  is  still  decreaSs 
from  year  to  year.  Before  their  sSbugatof 
by  the  Russians,  the  Samoiedes  w'erl  fre- 
quently at  war  with  their  neighbors  the 
Ostiaks,  theWoguls,and  the  £  ar",' and 
the  rude  poems  which  celebrate  the  deeds  of 
the  heroes  of  old  are  still  sung  in  the  tenU 
of  their  peaceful  descendants.  ^  The  minstrel 
ovtrouhadour,-i{  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 

mfntinr"'-'^^"^.  ??•'^^•"^  «*' "'«  rudest  of 
wh  JTk^  ~  A-  ««»*^'l^in  the  centre  of  the  hut, 
whi  e  the  audience  squat  around.  His  n-es- 
ticulations  endeavor  to  express  his  sympalhv 
with  his  hero.  His  body  trembles,  his  voice 
quivers  and  during  the  more  pathetic  parts 
of  his  story,  tears  start  to  his  eyes,  and  he 

ri^h^^^Z^^  "^'"^  '"■«  J«ft  hand,  T^^iile  the 
rignt,  liofding  an  arrow,  direct*  its  point  to 
the  ground.    The  audience  generally  keen 

^nr"/''''j  1  ^^^"  «™a°s  accompany  the 
«fr..^^f.^!!L?j:.Z'>«n.he  soars \.po^n  an 
^7Ji{r  '"  e'T-  """'"i."""   tnus  escapes    iiie 

d«^  l°f  K  "\  ?"''"V^*'  "'«y  e'^Press  their 
delight  by  a  triumphant  shout. 
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What  is  the  Obi  t  "  One  of  the  most 
melancholy  rivera  on  earth,"  say  the  few- 
European  travellers  who  have  ever  seen  it 
roll  its  turbid  waters  through  the  wilder- 
ness; "its  monotonous  banks  a  dreary  suc- 
cession of  swamps  and  dismal  pine  forests, 
and  hardly  a  living  creature  to  be  seen,  but 
cranes,  wild  ducks,  and  geese."  If  you 
address  the  same  question  to  one  of  the  few 
Russians  who  haVe  settled  on  its  banks,  he 
answers,  with  a  devout  mien, "  Obi  is  our 
mother";  but  if  you  ask  the  Ostiak,  he 
bursts  forth  in  a  laconic  but  energetic 
plirase, "  Obi  is  the  god  whom  we  honor 
above  all  other  gods." 

To  him  the  Obi  is  a  source  of  life.  "With 
its  salmon  and  sturgeon  he  pays  his  taxes 
and  debts,  and  buys  his  few  luxuries;  while 
the  fishes  of  inferior  quality  which  get 
entangled  in  his  net  he  keeps  for  his  own 
consumption  and  that  of  his  faithful  dog, 
eating  them  mostly  raw,  so  that  the  perch 
not  seldom  feels  his  teeth  as  soon  as  it  is 
pulled  out  of  the  water.  In  spring,  when 
the  Obi  and  its  tributaries  burst  their  bonds 
of  ice,  and  the  floods  sweep  over  the  plains, 
the  Ostiak  is  frequently  driven  into  the 
woods,  where  -he  finds  but  little  to  appease 
his  hunger.  At  length,  however,  the  waters 
subside,  the  flat  banks  of  the  river  appear 
above  their  surface,  and  the  savage  erects 
his  summer  hut  close  to  its  stream.  This 
hovel  has  generally  a  quadrangular  form, 
low  walls,  and  a  high-pointed  roof,  made  of 
willow  branches  covered  with  large  pieces 
of  bark.  These,  having  first  been  softened 
by  boiling,  are  sewed  together,  so  as  to  form 
large  mats  or  carpets,  easily  rolled  up  and 
transpo'-ted.  The  hearth,  a  mere  hole  in- 
closed by  a  few  stones,  is  in  the  centre,  and 
the  smoke  escapes  through  an  aperture  at  the 
top.  Close  to  the  hut  there  is  also,  generally, 
a  small  store-house  erected  on  high  poles,  as 
in  Lapland;  for  the  provisions  must  be 
secured  against  tlie  attacks  of  the  glutton, 
the  wolf,  or  the  owner's  dogs. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Ostiaks 
retire  into  the  woods,  wliero  they  find,  at 
least,  some  protection  against  the  Arctic 
blasts,  and  are  busy  hunting  the  sable  or 
squirrel;  but  as  fishing  afibrds  them  at  all 
times  their  chief  food,  they  take  care  to  es- 
tablish their  winter  huts  on  some  eminence 
above  the  reach  of  the  spring  inundations, 
near  some  small  river,  which,  through  holes 
made  in  the  ice,  affords  their  nets  and  ang- 
lers a  precarious  supply.  Their  winter  yourt 
18  somewhat  more  solidly  constructed  than 
their  summer  residence,  as  it  is  not  re- 
moved every  year.  It  is  low  and  small,  and 
Its  waUs  are  plastered  with  clay.  Light  is 
admitted  through  a  piece  of  ice  inserted  in 
the  wall  or  on  the  roof. 

Besides  tliose  who  live  solely  upon  nsheS 


and  birds  of  passage,  there  are  other  Ostiaks 
who  possess  reindeer  herds,  and  wander  in 
summer  to  the  border  of  the  Polar  Sea 
where  they  also  catch  seals  and  fish.  Wheii 
winter  approaches,  they  slowly  return  to  the 
woods.  Finally,  in  the  more  southerly  dis- 
tricts, there  are  some  Ostiaks  who,  having 
entirely  adopted  the  Russian  mode  of  life 
cultivate  the  soil,  keep  cattle,  or  earn  their 
livelihood  as  carriers. 

In  general,  however,  the  Ostiak,  like  the 
Samoiede,  obstinately  withstands  all  inno- 
vations, and  -remains  true  to  the  customs 
of  his  forefathers.  He  has  been  so  often 
deceived  by  the  Russians  that  he  is  loth  to 
receive  the  gifts  of  civilization  from  their 
hands.  He  lears  that  if  his  children  learn 
to  read  and  write,  they  will  no  longer  be 
satisfied  to  live  like  their  parents,  and  that 
the  school  will  deprive  him  of  the  support  of 
his  age.  He  is  no  less  obstinately  attached 
to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  which  in  all 
essential  points  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Sainoiedes.  In  some  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, along  the  Irtysch,  at  Surgut,  he  has 
indeed  been  baptized,  and  hangs  up  the 
image  of  a  saint  in  his  hut,  as  his  Russian 

Eope  or  priest  has  instructed  him  to  do;  but 
is  Christianity  extends  no  further.  Along 
the  tributaries  of  the  Obi,  and  below 
Obdorsk,  he  is  still  plunged  in  Schaman- 
ism. 

Like  the  Samoiedes,  the  Ostiaks,  whose 
entire  number  amounts  to  about  25,000,  are 
subdivided  into  tribes,  reminding  one  of  the 
Highland  clans.  Each  tribe  consists  of  a 
number  of  families,  of  a  common  descent, 
and  sometimes  comprising  many  hundred 
individuals,  who,  however  distantly  related, 
consider  it  a  duty  to  assist  each  other  in  dis- 
tress. 

The  Ostiaks  are  excellent  archers,  and, 
like  all  the  other  hunting  tribes  of  Siberia, 
use  variously  constructed  arrows  for  the  dif- 
ferent objects  of  their  chase. 

They  are  generally  of  a  small  stature,  and 
most  of  them  are  dark-complexioned,  with 
raven-black  hair  like  the  Samoiedes;  some 
of  them,  however,  hava  a  fairer  skin  and 
light-colored  hair.  They  are  a  good-natured, 
indolent,  honest  race;  and  though  they  are 
extremely  dirty,  yet  their  smoky  huts  are 
not  more  filthy  tlian  those  of  the  Norwegian 
or  Icelandic  fishermen. 

As  among  the  Samoiedes,  the  women  are 
in  a  very  degraded  condition,  the  father  al- 
ways giving  nis  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  price  is  very  diflferent, 
and  rises  or  falls  according  to  tJhe  circum- 
stances of  the  parent;  for  while  the  rich 
man  asks  fifty  reindeer  for  his  child,  the 
poor  fisherman  is  glad  to  part  with  his 
daughter  for  a  few  squirrel-skins  and  dried 
eiuirgeuu. 
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THE  SOWEAHS  AND  KHONDS. 

WEDDINO-KEUOIOurSsTE^OF  ™»  I^  APPBEHEN8I0N  WHICH  THEV  EXCITE  -  A  80WKAH 
DHES8  ANB  APPeT^ce  1  THE  LoT  ^1^' "  ^'''^  TBUTHKULKE88-THE  KHOKBS - 
BACRIFICE  A^  XT3  oS^CT - pL3^  oTJ^J " '■^*^'''^'"''"   ""^    WOMEN- THE    MEHIAH 

lNDrFPERENCETOTHEraFA^-I^A^^~  "^    '"'"    *'''     BRACELETS  -  THE     MERIAHS' 

-PRn>E  OF  THr^S-Tn^rCr  b";::;^^^''  "^  ™"  -^HOK^S-^EArH  of  a  BEAB 
KHOND  MARRIAGE.  BUPEBSTITIOlf  -  BEUEF    IN    THE    POWER    OF    TRAN8K)RMATlON -A 


The  reader  may^emember  that  the  Anda- 

!^*t"  J:  ''?,''^  ^^u^'?'^''  ''^"^^'y  upon  the  shores 
ot  India,  thus  bringing  closely  together  the 
two  phases  of  utter  savagery  that  never  has 
advanced  m  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  of  a 
civilization  which  has  advanced  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  the 
following  pages  I  propose  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  various  phases  of  Indian  life 
throwing  most  emphasis  upon  those  which 
trench  least  upon  civilization,  as  being  most 
akm  to  the  objects  of  this  work. 

From  the  figures  which  illustrate  this 
countrv,  and  which  are  all  taken  from  pho- 
tographs, the  reader  will  notice  the  verv 
distinct  type  of  man  which  is  exhibitea 
tiroujjhout  India;  and  though  in  some  of 
the  tribes  there  is  a  facial  resemblance  to  the 
Australian  tjpe,  and  in  others  to  the  Mon- 
golian, it  is  impossible  to  mistake  an  entire 
l^Ttu^  "^^^^^  instance.  We  will  begin 
with  those  parts  of  India  which  are  the  least 
^vihzed,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  retain 
most  of  their  aboriginal  manners  and  cus- 

Tbere  ifi  a  remarkable  hill  tribe  of  India 


3o"  e"^  ahout  lat  18°  30'  N.,  and  long.  72o 

The  Sowrahs  are  a  tolerably  good-lookine 
tribe,  some  of  the  girls  being  even  hand- 
some, were  not  their  faces  disfigured  by  the 
nose  rings,  of  which  one  woman  will  often 
wear  three.  The  men,  as  is  the  case  with 
ail  the  Indian  tribes,  are  slenderly  built  and 
appear  to  be  devoid  of  muscles,  especially  in 
the  legs.  This  apparent  slightness,  however, 
conceals  great  muscular  power,  as  has  ofteu 
been  shown  in  the  skirmishes  which  their 
predatoij  habits  constantly  entail  upon  them, 
in  one  of  these  skirmishes,  a  Sowrah  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  suddenly  snatched  a 
bayonet  out  of  the  hands  of  his  captor,  and 
bent  the  blade  double. 

There  is  about  the  features  of  the  Sow- 
rahs a  decidedly  Tartar  look,  which  in- 
creases with  age,  and  is  marked  most 
strongly  m  the  men.  Some  photographs 
ot  them  now  before  me  exhibit  this  charac- 
teristic very  distinctly  marked,  and  in  one 
case  so  strongly  that,  but  for  color  and  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  the  face  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  genuine 
Tartar.    Indeed,  Mr.  Hooper,  from  whose 


which  deserves  a  short  deVcrnHnn.tfK  -^«''«a'--  .indeed,  Mr.  Hooper,  from  whose 
people  see^^.  ^hat^rt^r^Td'^h"^  ^ri^!  fh%"m*^rvra°^a^rtroS''  *'^"'^  *'''' 
;nVoteK!.^l«£  Sl™«A«"-y- 1 .   (Jne  r Jmtkable^JoSit  K'the  Sowrahs 

-  calied-Sowi:ais:;nd=Uvri^Yira^r^iSoS^  ^  ^^a^^TZ^hS!i 
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classes,  the  Hill  Sowrahs  and  the  Sowrahs 
of  the  Plain.  The  latter  are  comparatively 
civilized,  and  live  in  villages,  and  it  is  only 
cf  the  former  that  this  work  will  treat. 

The  dress  of  the  Sowrahs  is  primitive 
enough.  The  men  wear  nothing  but  the 
"  languti,"  i.  e.  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  pass- 
ing round  the  waist,  through  the  legs,  and 
tucked  into  the  waistband.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  fond  of  ornaments,  though  they 
care  so  little  about  dress,  and  have  their 
necks  loaded  with  beads,  and  their  ears  and 
nostrils  filled  with  rings.  A  photograph  of 
one  of  these  men  shows  that  he  is  wearing 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  bead  necklaces,  as 
well  as  a  broad  brass  collar.  Besides  the 
ordinary  ear-rings,  he  wears  an  ornament 
which  seems  rather  popular  among  the 
Sowrahs.  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  ear,  and  through  it  is  passed  one 
end  of  a  string  almost  four  inches  in  length, 
to  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  a  glit- 
tering bead  about  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
Some  of  the  Sowrahs  also  thread  small  beads 
upon  the  string. 

The  hair  of  the  men  is  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  considerable  length,  and  on  festival  days 
it  is  gathered  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  adorned  with  feathers,  mostly 
those  of  the  peacock.  This  mode  of  dress- 
ing the  hair  gives  a  very  effeminate  look  to 
the  countenance,  and  on  seeing  a  photo- 
graph of  the  face  alone,  especially  if  it  be 
that  of  a  young  man,  it  is  not  very  easy  at  a 
hasty  glance  to  discover  whether  it  is  the 
portrait  of  a  man  or  woman. 

Tile  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  waist.  Those  women 
who  have  been  photographed  wear  long 
calico  cloths  wrapped  round  them  from 
shoulder  to  knee  after  the  ordinary  Indian 
fashion;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
borrowed  these  cloths  for  the  occasion,  and 
BO,  after  the  custom  of  all  uncivilized  peo- 
ple, have  contrived,  through  anxiety  to  look 
their  best,  to  baffle  the  real  object  of  the 
photographer,  i  e.  to  represent  tliem  as  they 
really  appear.  Like  the  men,  they  wear  an 
abundance  of  necklaces,  and  also  are  fond  of 
simple  bracelets,  consisting  of  broad  metal 
bauds  wound  sjiirally  round  the  wrists.  The 
hair  is  parted  down  the  middle,  but  no  par- 
ticular care  is  expended  upon  it. 

When  the  colder  weather  comes  on,  and 
the  Sowrahs  want  more  clothing,  they  do 
not  make  it,  but  have  recourse  to  the  simple 
plan  of  waylaying  travellers,  killing  them, 
and  taking  their  garments.  In  these  robber- 
ies, as  well  as  in  the  skirmishes  to  which 
they  often  tend,  the  Sowrahs  chiefly  use  the 
bow  and  arrow.  The  bow  is  a  compara- 
tively weak  one,  only  being  a  yard  or  so  in 
length,  and  having  a  string  made  of  the  outer 
coating  of  the  bamboo.  The  arrows  are  of 
reed,  armed  with  a  flat,  many-barbed  iron 
head.  The  Sowrahs  always  "lie  in  wait  for 
their  victims,  and  direct  their  aim  at  the 


stomach  and  legs,  so  that  the  wounds  are 
always  dangerous,  and  generally  mortal. 

They  also  carry  a  kind  of  battle-axe.  They 
are  a  brave  as  well  as  a  warlike  people  and 
are  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  oi  the 
plains.  Even  the  Khonds,  who  will  be  pres- 
ently described,  ready  as  they  are  to  fl^ht 
among  each  other,  and  skilled  as  they  are  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  battle-axe,  stand  in 
awe  of  the  Sowrahs,  and  do  not  like  to  be 
drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  them.  They  are 
especially  afraid  of  these  enemies,  because 
the  favorite  mode  of  attack  with  the  Sowralis 
is  to  make  a  raid  under  cover  of  night  and 
after  securing  all  the  plunder  they  can  seize' 
and  doing  all  the  harm  in  their  power,  to  re- 
turn to  their  hill  fastnesses  as  rapidly  as  thev 
issued  from  them.  ' 

General  Campbell  thinks  that  their  mode 
of  life  may  have  something  to  do  with  this 
superiority,  and  that  their  more  abstemious 
and  less  dissipated  life  renders  them  stroncer 
and  more  enduring  than  their  self-indulgent 
neighbors.  In  some  places,  Sowrahs  and 
Khonds  dwell  together  in  tolerable  amity 
but  both  of  the  tribes,  although  they  may 
derive  their  origin  from  the  same  source 
and  both  assert  themselves  to  be  the  aboriir^ 
inal  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  to  have  a 
right  to  its  possession,  preserve  their  own 
characteristic  differences  so  rigidly  that  there 
is  no  difllculty  in  distinguishing  a  Sowrah 
from  a  Khond. 


The  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the 
Sowrahs,  illustrated  on  th«  following  page 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hooper:  "A 
young  man  or  his  friends  for  him,  having 
selected  a  bride,  messengers  are  sent  to  her 
parents,  and  finally  the  young  man  goes,  bear- 
ing  a  pot  of  toddy,  or  other  present.  If  the 
consent  of  the  parents  is  obtained,  the  cere- 
mony is  commenced  by  fixing  three  posts  in 
the  ground,  between  which  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  with  their  respective  friends, 
assemble,  and  a  feast  is  commenced  at  which 
nearly  every  person  gets  drunk  upon  toddy. 

"  The  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  together, 
while  turmeric  water  is  jjoured  on  their 
heads.  Presents  of  cloth,  beads,  rings,  etc., 
are  exchanged,  fowls,  and  if  possible  sheep, 
are  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  demons,  and 
the  flesh  is  then  cooked,  made  up  into  balls 
with  some  sort  of  grain,  and  distributed 
among  the  party.  On  these  occasions  they 
all  join  in  a  dance,  which  seems  to  consist 
principally  in  hopping  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  at  each  movement  snapping  their 
fingers  and  uttering  an  ejaculation,  while  at 
intervals  the  whole  of  the  dancers  come 
bumping  together,  and  then  separate. 

"  If  the  parents  of  the  bride  refuse  to  con- 
sent to  the  marriage,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  watch 
their  opportunity,  and  if  the  girl  is  found 
alone,  they  seize  and  carry  her  off.  The 
re!af.iv§^  Oi  t-no  gi^'s  viisn  piirsuG  aHit  sttscn 
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er  cover  of  night,  and, 
plunder  they  can  seize, 
1  in  their  power,  to  re- 
esses  as  rapidly  as  they 

thinks  that  their  mode 
^thing  to  do  with  this 
their  more  abstemious 
renders  them  stronger 
an  their  self-indulgent 
!  places,  Sowrahs  and 
er  in  tolerable  amity, 
is,  although  they  may 
•om  the  same  source, 
elves  to  be  the  aborig- 
3  land,  and  to  have  a 
1,  preserve  their  own 
!ea  so  rigidly  that  there 
tinguishing  a  Sowrah 


mai-nage  among  the 
1  th»  following  page, 
Mr.  Hooper :  "  A 
ends  for  him,  having 
mgers  are  sent  to  her 
young  man  goes,  bear- 
)thcr  present.    If  the 

is  obtained,  the  cere- 
y  fixing  three  posts  in 
which  tho  bride  and 
r  respective  friends, 
1  commenced  at  which 
its  drunk  upon  toddy, 
legroom  sit  together, 

is  ])oured  on  their 
oth,  beads,  rings,  etc., 
and  if  possible  siieep, 
iate  the  demons,  and 
d,  made  up  into  balls 
ain,  and  distributed 

these  occasions  they 
lich  seems  to  consist 

from  one  leg  to  the 
ment  snapping  their 

ejaculation,  while  at 
if  the  dancers  come 

then  separate. 
e  bride  refuse  to  con- 
t  frequently  happens 
e  bridegroom  watch 

if  the  girl  is  found 

carry  her  off.  The 
?n  pursue  snu  sttscn 
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THE  KHOKDS. 


the  opposite  party,  but,  even  though  success- 

heir  customs  from  giving  her  in  marriaffP 
to  any  °n°  else.  Shoull  such  a  Eg  ge 
attempted,  the  parties  would  have  to  fight  it 
out  m  a  more  serious  manner  irith  Ws 
and  aiTows."  ^° 

In  the  account  of  the  wedding,  the  proni- 
tmtion  of  the  demons  is  mentioned     Thl 

It  18,  ana  e*      ms  the  reason  for  tlie  absent"** 
of  caste.    The  Sowrahs  of  the  Plafns  s^em 

that  ot  the  Hill  Sowrahs  is  s  mply  demonol- 1 

Ki.rshi^o'^thrn':!/"  ""'''  butlCnoSo'n ' 
01  worship,  the  only  ceremonies  which  have 

Wh^n^'r"*^"^  ^^'""^  P'^°«  «t  harvest  time 
When  the  crops  reach  maturity,  the  own 
era  set  small  stones  upright  in  the  earth  as 
emblems  of  the  presiSing  demons,  and  lav 
before  them  httle  heaps  of  each  crop  Alte^ 
the  offerings  have  remained  there  for  some 
£uT'  ^^y.^'^  consumed  at  a  fealt  to 
which  the  proprietor  of  the  crops  invites  his 
relatives  and  friends.  ^  'uvues  ms 
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irlf^^*^  '*}l"*'''  *'»^  »  «"'»»  building 
erectfld  over  the  spot  Five  days  after  thl 
burial  a  pot  of  tocfdy  is  laid  on  the  grave 
round  which  are  placed  a  number  of  feVve^ 
representing  the  ancestors  of  the  deceased. 
A  little  toddy  18  poured  upon  each  leaf,  and 
the  remainder  is  drunk  by  the  people 
who  have  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  A 
somewhat  similar  rite,  but  accompanied  with 
feasting,  is  celebrated  at  the  end^of  the  first 
and  fourth  years  after  burial. 

„„^T";^'°8'^u^.  General  Campbell,  they  do 

not  destroy  their  female  infaAts,  ^  is  done 

by  too  many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  neither  do 

they  practise  human  sacrifice.  Yet  thevwill 

Mortar*"'  participate  in    the   remarkable 

Meriah  sacrifice,  which   will  presents  be 

described   and  will  travel  some  distance  to 

do  so.    They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  attach 

very  great  importance  to  the  rite,  and  when 

Weneral  Campbell  remonstrated  with  them 

on  the  subject,  they  at  once  promised  to 

abandon  it,  and  not  even  to  be  present  as 

spectators. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  trait  of  the 
Sowrahs  IS  their  absolute  truthfulness,  which 
according  to  Mr.  Hooper,  is  the  result  from' 
their  want  of  capacity  to  invent  a  lie. 


In  the  now  renowned  district  of  Orissa  live 

fke?h«  w'^^'h  *"^^«  called  Khonds  who! 

like  the  Sowrahs,  appear  to  be  immediatelv 

escended  from  the  aboriginal  inhabit^nte 

morll^T''^^^'""^' /**«»§'» '°  «  somewhat 
modified  fom  several  of  the  customs  of  their 

bS;  t<S?eT'  *'^  •^•^'^^  °^  ^"^'"^  -"  b« 

The  Khonds  are  active,  wiry,  and  of  much 

teer  complexion  than  the  inhabited  of 

the  plains   and  neither  sex  trouble  thera- 

86  ves  much  about  clothing.    The  men  we^r 

a  few  yards  of  coarse  cotton  roS  tTeir 

wa«t8  a  separate  piece  dyed  red  hanging 

own  behin(f  like  a  tail.    Their  hair  is  allowef 

tT""  *«  it«  f»»  longth,  and  is  twisSd  round 

nd  round  the  head,  and  fastened  in  a  knot 

m  front,  in  which  the  Khond  always  keens  a 

ew  ci^rs  made  of  tobacco  rolled  in  fg?een 

ia   He  generallv  decorates  this  top-K 

mth  a  p.ece  of  red  cloth  and  feathere.'^ 

thpir  i""-*""^" "^f  *]■*  '■'**''°'* large  clothround 
the  r  loins,  and  decorate  themselves   with 
vastquantitiesof  beads  and  other  orLame^te 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  ar^some 

h?ol\^'*'^K'*«i^*"«'^  «^«''"1«  more  th?^ 
thick  brass  bands  twined  round  their  wriste 
Among  some  of  the  tribes,  these  ornaSs 

presently  see.    Slips  of  red  cloth  are  con- 

i  gered  very  fashionable  ornamente  by  The 

Khond  women,  and  in  some  cases  string  nf 

ppcr  coins  aie  worn  by  way  of  necklaces! 
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Sfdrin  ^'L*'"'  '"■?  ™**'"y  reserved  for  the 

Wn/fH  the  Khond  women  to  make  the 
best  of  themselves,  as  they  are  very  inferior 
to  the  men  in  appearance,  being  short, 
stumpy,  and  so  plain  in  features,  tliat  thev 
^h!X?1""°''^'*,7  ^«°«ral  Campbell  to  hi 
absolutely  repulsive.  Some  photographs! 
I  however,  which  are  now  before  me,'do  not 

w«r«  «if  '?P/r'?°-.  Perhaps  these  women 
were  selected  for  their  good  looks. 

Ihey  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  as 

a  rule  hve  in  villages  varying  in  population 

from  forty  t«  t*n  times  'the"  nuniber.    wS 

nf  ;i!l*'S^P"^/?'^.^  *•>«  manners  and  customs 
ot  the  Khond  tribes. 

THROTOHorrT  the  whole  of  Khondistan 
there  is  a  system  of  human  sacrifice,  varvinir 
exceedin-ly  in  detail  according  to  the  locality, 
but  agreeing  in  all  principal  points.  There 
18  one  point  especially  which  seems  to  be  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrifice,  and  which  is 
common  to  all  the  tribes.  The  victim,  or 
Meriah,  must  be  bought  with  a  price.  Should 
a  captive  be  taken  in  war,  he  may  not  be 
offered  as  a  Meriah  by  his  captor,  but  he  may 
be  sold  for  that  purpose,  and  will  then  be 
accepted  by  the  priests. 

There  is  no  restriction  of  age,  sex,  or  caste, 
h"i.?i"Ji!,_*f!-  _**'•'"«'•*. .""ore,  acceptable 
""  ,.". 'V"-'  ^*"  sisur;;  costiy,  anci  the  ueailhv 
more  likely  to  propitiate  the  gods  than  the 


*; 
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8lck  or  feeble.    That  the  Meriah  should  be 
sacrificed  is  thought  an  absolutely  necessary 
condition  for  the  prosperity  of  every  under- 
taking, but  especially  for  the  growth  of  the 
crops,  and  the  Khonds  therefore  use  every 
endeavor  to  secure  a  succession  of  victims. 
Bonietimos  they  purchase  children  from  their 
pw-ents  or  relations  when  they  have  fallen 
into  poverty,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  stolen 
by  a  set  of  robber  tribes  called  Pannoos, 
who  decoy  them  into  the  hills,  seize  them 
and  sell  them  to  the  Khonds.    It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  although  the  Khonds  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Pannoos 
and  are  very  glad  to  purchase  victims,  they 
pear  an  intense  hatred  and  contempt  toward 
them,  and,  except  in  the  way  of  business, 
will  have  no  dealings  with  them. 

The  Meriah  victims  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  lot,  with  the  one  exception 
tnat  It  must  soon  come  to  an  end.  They  are 
well  fed  and  kindly  treated,  and,  with  the 
ruling  fatalism  of  the  Oriental  character 
generally  resign  themselves  to  their  fate,  anci 
make  no  efforts  to  escape.  Often  a  Meriah 
girl  18  married  to  a  Khond  man,  and  allowed 
to  live  until  she  has  borne  children.  These 
aa  well  as  herself,  are  liable  to  be  sacrificed! 
but  must  never  be  offered  in  the  village 
wherein  they  were  born.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  ditHculty,  the  various ,  towns  agree  to 
exchange  their  Meriah  children. 

The  mode  of  sacrificing  the  Meriah  is  so 
exceedingly  variable  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  various  modes. 
In  the  first  place,  tlie  Meriah  must  always 
be  sacrificed  openl_yr  in  the  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  this  rule  is  absolute  throughout  all 
the  land.  ° 

In  Goomsur,  the  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the 
iiarth-god,  Tado  Pennor,  who  is  represented 
by  the  emblem  of  a  peacock.    When  the 
time  18  fixed,  the  victim  is  selected,  and  for  a 
month  there  is  much  rejoicing,  feasting,  and 
dancing  round  the  Meriah,  who  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  food  and  drink,  and  is  in  all  ap- 
pearance as  merry  and  unconcerned  as  any  of 
the  people.    On  the  day  previous  to  the  sacri- 
Hce  a  stout  polo  is  set  up,  having  on  its  top  the 
peacock  emblem  of  Tado  Pennor,  and  to  it 
18  bound  the  Meriah.    The  people  then  dance 
round  him,  saying,  in  their  chants,  that  they 
do  not  murder  the  victim,  but  sacrifice  one 
who  was  bought  with  a  price,  and  that  there- 
tore  no  sin  rests  with  them.    As  the  Meriah 
18  previously  intoxicated  with  toddy,  he  can 
give  no  answer,  and  his  silence  is  taken  as 
consent  to  his  sacrifice. 

Next  day  he  is  anointed  with  oil,  and  car- 
ried round  the  village,  after  which  he  is 
brought  to  the  peacock  post,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a  sniall  pit  A  liog  is  then  killed, 
and  the  blood  poured  into  the  pit  and  mixed 
with  the  soil,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  mud.  The 
Meriah,  who  has  been  previously  made  sense- 
less from  intoxication,  is  thrown  into  the 
pit,  With  his  fece  pressed  into  the  mire  until 


he  IS  dead.  The  oflaciating  priest  or  zani 
then  cute  off  a  small  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the 
victim  and  buries  it  near  the  pit,  as  an  offer- 
ing  to  the  earth,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
so,  all  the  s|)ectators  rush  upon  the  body 
hack  It  to  pieces,  and  carry  oft'  the  ft-agmente 
to  bury  them  in  their  fields  as  a  propftiation 
to  the  earth  deities  who  produce  the  crons 
Revolting  as  this  custom  is,  it  is  much  more 
mercitul  than  most  modes  of  Meriah  sacrifice 
inasmuch  as  suffocation  is  not  a  death  m.' 
volving  much  physical  pain,  and  the  victim 
has  been  previously  deprived  of  his  senses. 

in  Boad,  the  Meriah  is  taken  round  the 
vaiage,  when  every  one  tries  to  procure  one 
of  his  hairs,  or  to  touch  his  lips  with  their 
•M.®'!J'°  *'^**  ***^y  ™''y  anoint  their  heads 
with  the  sacred  moisture.  After  beinu 
drugged  into  insensibility,  he  is  taken  to  the 
fatal  spot,  where  he  is  strangled  by  placine 
hifl  neck  between  the  two  halves  of  a  split 
bamboo,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  brought 
together  by  the  priests.  The  head  priest 
next  breaks  the  bones  of  the  arms  and  lem 
with  his  axe,  and  when  he  has  done  so  the 
body  18  cut  to  pieces  as  in  Goomsur. 

In  Chinna  Kimeday  a  grotesquely  cruel 
mode  of  sacrifice  is  employed.  In  lieu  of 
the  peacock  which  is  used  at  Goomsur  a 
large  wooden  figure  of  an  elephant  is  placed 
on  the  post,  and  revolves  on  a  pivot  The 
Meriah  is  tied  to  the  extended  proboscis  of 
the  elephant,  and,  amid  the  yells  of  the  spec- 
tators, IS  whirled  round  as  fast  as  the"  fi-nire 
can  be  turned.  In  this  case  the  Meriali  is 
not  drugged.  At  a  signal  from  the  officiating 
aani,  the  crowd  rush  on  the  Meriah  with 
their  knives,  and  in  a  few  moments  hack  him 
to  pieces  as  he  is  tied,  still  living,  on  the 
elephant 

General  Campbell,  while  executing  his 
mission  of  mercy  in  Khondistan,  saw  as 
naany  as  fourteen  of  their  elephant  images, 
all  ot  which  he  caused  to  be  pulled  down 
and  destroyed  by  the    baggage  elephants 
attached  to  his  force,  so  that  the  Khonds 
might  see  that  those  venerated  emblems  of 
a  cruel  worship  were  powerless  even  against 
the  animals  which  they  simulated.    His  task 
was  naturally  a  diflicult  one,  as  it  involved 
the  abolition  of  a  rite  which  had  existed 
Irom  time  immemorial,  and  which  no  amount 
of  reasoning  could    persuade  them  to  be 
wrong,  much  less  criminal.    So  deeply  was 
It  ingrained  in  their  nature,  that  their  only 
idea  of  his  object  in  setting  free  so  many 
hundred  Meriahs  was,  that  he  might  sacri- 
fice them  on  his  own  account,  in  order  to 
bring  back  water  into  a  large  tank  which  he 
was  thought  to  have  constructed  for  the  use 
of  his  elephants. 

In  this  very  place,  a  most  singular  circum- 
stance occurred.  The  English  officer  was 
told  that  a  sacrifice  was  being  actually  per- 
formed, the  victim  being  a  young  and  hand- 
some girl,  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old, 
He  instantly  started  off  witli  an  armed  "artv. 
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and  found  the  offering  of  the  Meriah  already 
complete,  and  nothing  wanting  but  the  ac- 

riivTn'"*'^-  ^'*«  "^"^  P"«»'  ^««  ready 
to  give  the  8i«nal  and  the  surrounding  pec^ 
plo  were  mad  with  excitement,  when  the 
armed  party  came  to  the  rescue,  and  de- 
manded the  girl  The  Khonds,  furious  as 
they  were,  found  that  thev  dared  not  risk  a 
collision,  and  so  the  party  retired  with  the 
rescued  vicUm. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  has  yet  to  be 
told.  Scarcely  were  the  English  soldiers 
out  of  sight  than  the  assenibled  Khonds 
broke  out  into  loud  murraurings  at  their  dis- 
appointment. At  last  one  of  thorn  hit  unon 
a  happy  thought  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  should 
wo  be  debarred  from  our  sacrifice?  See  our 
aged  priest  Seventy  summers  liave  passed 
over  his  head  — what  further  use  is  he? 
Let  us  sacrifice  him."  And  forthwith  the 
old  man  was  tied  on  the  elephant  spun 
round,  and  cut  to  pieces.  >    v  " 

In  Maji  Deso  another  mode  of  sacrifice  is 
employed.    They  do  not  keep  a  large  supply 
of  Meriahs.as  do  most  of  the  tribes,  butluiv 
them  immediately  before  the  sacrifice.    The 
consequence  is,  that  it  is  very  difllcult  to 
detect  them,  except  in  the  very  act  of  ofier- 
wg  the  victim     I'heir  mode  of  killing  the 
Menah  IS  as  follows.    The  Khonds  surround 
the  victim,  and  beat  him  on  the  head  with 
he  heavy  metal  bracelets,  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  wearing.    Mostlv  they  kill  him 
in  this  way,  but  if  they  fail  in  doing  so,  they 
strangle  him  with  a  split  bamboo,  m  has  al- 
ready  been  described.    The  fiesh  of  the  back 
IS  then  cut  into  long  and  narrow  strips,  and 
each  person  carries  pfi-a  strip  and  suspends 
It  on  a  pole,  which  he  thrusts  into  the  bed 
01  the  stream  which  waters  his  fields. 
In  Patna,  the  mode  of  sacrifice  varies  ex- 
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ceedingly.  In  some  cases  the  victim  is 
stoned,  in  others  beaten  to  death  with  bam- 
boos, ogether  with  other  barbarous  modes 
of  putting  to  death.  General  Campbell  re- 
marks, that  in  this  district  there  are  places 
where  sacrificing  and  non-sacrificing  tribes 
inhabit  tlie  same  village.  They  Uve  har- 
moniously  together  until  the  time  of  sacri- 
tice,  when  the  non-sacrificing  tribes  retire  to 
their  houses,  and  never  pass  through  the 
front  door  of  their  dwellings  until  seven 
days  are  oyer,  and  the  remain!  of  the  Meriah 
buried.  After  that  time,  all  goes  on  aa  usu- 
al, until  the  next  sacrifice  takes  place 
tl.rnl!f  T  "IJ^®^'"*  ^  ^"^  *•>«  place  where 

system.  When  General  Campbell  visited 
J's.d^trict  they  refused  to  give  up  the 
Meriah,  and  on  the  near  approach  of  his 
force,  fled  to  their  hiding-placL  in  the  moun! 
n  H,  lie  approached  Bundnri,  he  found 
hat  tlie  people  had  been  actually  ofiering  a 

.i^  -fi  •^?*  '^®y  ^^  'eft  behind  them  the 
sacriflcial  post  with  the  head  of  a  "cUm 
"auging  10  it  by  the  hair,  and  the  fatal  knife 


suapended  beaide  it  The  mode  of  sacrifice 
einidlyed  m  this  district  is  Uius  described :  - 

which  18  called  Junnah,  i«  performed  al  fol- 
lows,  and  is  always  succeeded  by  the  saori- 
flco  of  three  other  human  victims,  two  to 
the  sun  to  the  eaat  and  west,  and  one  in  tho 
centre,  wUh  the  usual  baibaritioa.  A  stout 
wooden  post  18  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
At  the  loot  of  U  a  narrow  grave  is  dua  and 
to  he  ton  of  tJhe  post  the%ictim  is  §'rSy 

assistants  hold  his  outstietched  arms  and 
legs,  the  body  being  suspended  horizontallv 

h?^  !ln  ,|'»«?fflfia  ing  zani,  or  priest,  stand- 

ng  on  the  right  side,  repeats  tlie  IbUowinK 

invocation  at  intervals  hacking  with  his  sac- 

i^Hfi  ^"J^'i^j  J"n»?h).  On  account  of  this 
Z^l  L^i"""  ^^?«'\?.?  to  Rajahs  countries, 
guns,  and  swords.  The  sacrifice  we  now 
olfer,  you  must  eat;  and  we  pray  that  our 
battle-axes  may  be  turned  into  swords,  and 
our  bows  and  arrows  into  gunpowder  and 
ba  Is,  and  if  we  have  any  quairels  with  other 
tribes,  give  us  the  victory,  and  preserve  ua 
trom  the  tyranny  of  Rajahs,  and  other  offl- 
cers. 

<  *k  ?**®"'  addressing  the  victim,  he  added, 
that  we  may  enjoy  prosperity,  we  offer  you 
a  sacrifice  to  our  god  Manicksoro,  who  will 
immediatoly  eat  you,  so  be  not  grieved  at 
our  slaying  you.  Your  parents  were  aware 
when  we  purchased  you  from  them  for  sixty 
gunties  (articles)  that  we  did  it  with  intent 
to  sacrifice  you;  there  is,  therefore,  no  sin 
on  our  heads,  but  on  those  of  your  parents. 

^bseVies."""  ' ""'  '^'^^  P''^°^^  ^""' 

This  speech  being  concluded,  the  head  of 
nii«J'5*T  'u  ««ve/ed  from  the  body,  and 
allowed  to  hang  from  the  post  until  it  is 
eaten  by  wild  beasts.  The  knife  is  also  suj! 
pended  from  the  post,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  until  fche  three  additional  sacrifices 
nave  been  offered,  when  it  is  removed  with 
many  ceremonies.  Eight  of  these  posts 
stro^  a         '"  *^°  village,  and  were  all  de- 

•  ^*u®  this  mode  of  sacrifice  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  page  1387.    In  the 
centre  is  seen  the  aged  priest  in  the  act  of 
sacrificing  the  MeriaE,  which  in  this  case  is 
a  young  girl.    Her  heatl  is  supported  by  her 
long  hair,  which  is  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
post,  and  her  body  is  held  horizontally  by 
tbe  tour  assistants,  who  each  grasp  a  hand 
ora  foot  On  the  right  hand  is  shown  a  post 
to  which  hangs  the  head  of  the  first  sacri^ 
Heed  Menah,  and  on  the  other  side  is  an- 
other victim  bound  by  the  hair  to  the  poet 
— --3  ..,,.,,   ..lie  jjitcBi  uau  coiupiojea  Shd 
sacrifice  m  which  he  is  engaged. 
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One  circumntnnce  connected  with  the  Me- 
rtah  sacrifice  is  rather  remarkable,  nafaely, 

Sthe  imiifteronce  to  their  fate  that  seems  to 
«8ee8  the  victims.  One  young  man,  n 
eriah,  said  that  it  wa«  better  to  be  sacri- 
ficed among  hia  own  people,  and  to  give 
them  pleasure,  than  to  live  upon  the  plains. 
The  natives  believe  that  this  indifference  is 
caused  by  the  Meriah  food,  a  mixture  of  rice, 
turmeric  and  other  ingredients,  prepareci 
with  corta  n  magical  ceremonies.  Even  the 
Merlahs  themselves  have  this  belief.  For 
example,  three  young  women  were  hired  bv 
a  seller  of  salt  flsh  t»  carry  his  goods  among 
the  Khonds,  and  when  he  got  them  there, 
the  treacherous  dealer  sold  not  only  the  flsh 
but  the  women.  Twice  the  victims  attempted 
to  escape,  but  were  recaptured,  and  after  the 
second  attempt,  the  Khonds  fed  them  on 
Meriah  food,  when  they  became  reconciled 
to  their  fate,  and  made  no  ftirther  efforts  to 
escapci 

Other  ties  seem  to  have  their  effect  on  the 
Meriahs.  Sometimes  a  man  wishes  to  buy 
a  ^enah,  that  being  a  very  meritorious  act: 
Dut  the  cost  18  so  great,  amounting  on  an 
average  to  sixty-flve  rupees,  that  the  Khond 
Is  almost  reduced  to  poverty.  Under  such 
arcumstances,  he  is  unable  to  marry,  inas- 

wh£  ?f  ^^  "'^l"?*  P*y  ^^^  heavy  price 
which  18  demanded  of  a  bridegroom.    Ac- 

W  ,'Sf.'  ''v  '^"yf., ^Meriah  girl,  and  takes 
her  as  Ins  wife  until  the  time  when  she  may 
be  required  for  sacrifice.  ^ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  chil- 
dren are  sold  by  their  parents  as  Merlahs. 
inis  seems  so  cruel  and  heartless  a  system 
tnat  some  explanation  ought  to  be  offered 
It  is  verv  seldom  tliat  such  a  purchase  is 
made,  unless  the  parents  be  very  poor,  and 
tear  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  provide 
their  children  with  food.    In  such  cases  they 
argue  that  it  is  better  for  the  child  to  be  nour- 
ished and  kindly  treated,  and  then  to  die  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  deities,  than  to  perish  bv 
degrees  of  starvation.    Moreover,  it  is  con- 
sidered rather  a  meritorious  action  for  a 
E? *. *^  devote  a  child  to  the  gods,  and, 
when  It  18  done,  the  parents  are  very  prou^ 
ol  such  children,  and  regard  them  with  re- 
spect and  admiration  as  belonging  to  the 

Another  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Mermh  sacrifice  is  the  slight  regard  in  which 
the  Khonds  hold  human  life,  sacrificing  that 
which  fl^  conisider  as  priceless  because  thev 
are  indifferent  to  it,  not  only  with  regard  t» 
others  but  with  regard  to  theraselvesf 

Ihat  the  custom  of  propitiating  the  deities 
of  agriculture  with  ifving  sacriBces  should 
be  entirely  abolished  coufl  not  be  expected, 
and  General  Campbell. found  that  the  best 
^i^A  «l*i"g"isliing  human  sacrifice  was 
to  induce  the  Khonds  to  substitute  that  of  a 

«^fl  ^^  T*^.  ^°°®  ^"  "^ly  cases,  the 
sacriflcers  apologizing  to  the  god  for  the  sub- 
stitution, and  begging  him,  if  he  should  be 


angry  to  vent  his  wrath,  not  upon  them,  but 
upon  the  foreigner  who  had  suggested  the 
afteration.  He  had  no  objection  to  this  a"! 
rangement,  and  as  the  crops  turned  out  well 
afterward,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  a 
parties,  the  gods  included,  were  satisfied 

A  vei7  similar  custom  was  once  prcvaient 
among  certain  tribes  of  the  Lower 'Amazon 
SmTh"^  these  tribes  was  Tnpuyos,  but 
this  title  has  now  been  given  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lower  Amazon  district 
Prisoners  taken  in  war  by  them  were  re- 
served  for  sacrifice.  They  were  treated  with 
extreme  kindness  fed  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  so  that  tliey  might  be  plump  and 
fat,  and  were  provided  with  wives.  Tl  gy 
were  generally  allowed  to  live  for  seveml 
years,  until  their  wives  had  borne  childron 

fice  and  killed  with  a  single  blow  of  a  ehib- 
their  children  being  careftilly  reared,  for  the 
purpose  of  undergoing  a  similar  fate  after 
thev  had  grown  up. 

Ev(m  without  reference  to  the  Meriah  sys- 
tem, the  Khonds  are  in  the  habit  of  killing 
their  female  children.  This  custom  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  fear  of  poverty,  and 
partly  from  the  system  on  whicli  marriages 
are  conducted,  the  Khonds  dislike  marry- 
Ing  among  themselves,  and  seek  their  wives 
among  distant  tribes,  alleging  as  a  reason 
that  they  can  purchase  them  at  a  cheaper 

r^it  .k"/'.?^.?^™'  Campbell  tried  to  show 
them  that  if  thev  were  to  rear  their  own  fc- 
male  children,  they  would  find  them  much 
cheaper  as  wives,  and  recommended  them, 
as  a  beginning,  to  marry  their  Meriah  wo- 

E   aid*         "  ^'^^  P"*=®  ^"^  ^J^atJy 

pJilirif  i**^  *'•""  "''  ^hinna  Kimedy, 
children  of  both  sexes  are  put  to  death.  As 
soon  as  a  child  is  born,  a  priest  is  called  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  to  live  or  die.  To 
ettect  this  purpose,  he  employs  a  plan  very 
like  the  "Sortes  Virgilian^."^  He  prodS 
a  book,  and  after  some  prayers,  thrusts  an 
iron  style  at  random  among  the  leaves.  He 
then  reads  the  passage  to  which  the  style 
points  and  if  it  be  unfavorable,  the  child 
must  die,  or  the  fields  would  bear  no  more 
crops. 

*u  t.^'J*.'  ^^^^^  having  been  pronounced, 
the  child  IS  placed  in  a  new  earthen  vessel 
(.Which  has  been  painted  in  red  and  black 
stripes),  the  cover  is  fastened  down,  and  the 
jar  18  buried.  Some  flowers  and  rice  are  laid 
on  the  cover,  and,  after  the  earth  is  filled  in, 
a  towl  18  sacrificed  upon  the  poor  little  vic- 
tim's grave. 

Bkfore  leaving  these  remarkable  tribes, 
we  will  glance  slightly  at  one  or  two  of  their 
most  characteristic  customs. 

Their  weapons  are  very  simple,  consisting 
ot  a  curious  sword  fixed  to  a  gauntlet,  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  the  axe.  The  last  is  the 
national  weapon  of  the  Khonds,  and  in  its 
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use  they  are  wondcrftilly  adroit.    OenerRl 
Campbell  mentions  that  a'^Hritish  officer  w^ 
out  m  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  sh^o^ 
ing  a  bear,  but  only  wounded   tiie  anima 
Jlightlv,  instead  of  killing  it  outrUrht      Th„ 

^.ZrJ^K^  ''"r  "'\'""^^ut  waip^ursuec^b^ 
several  Khonds,  who  overtonlr  u   ^^.T  \^ 

S'wS  li"  r'  '''''  »>-r:i\h'en^a  m'^d 

four  feet  long' in  the  handle,  and  havob 
.ma  1  heads.    These,  howeveV,  are  raSo  of 

Cn?fh'''*"^'"  ^^'  ^'"^^''^^  hand  of  a 
Khord  the  axo  is  a  weapon  much  more  for- 
midable than  it  looks.    This  exhibition  of 

aT< W  it*w„r{l  '■?r^'''''''«'  becaiise  the 
actors  n  it  were  Meriah  men  who  had  been 

rescued  from  sacrifice.  The  sword  tLtlJt 
been  mentioned  is  a  compaSely  rar| 
weapon  and  belongs  rather  to  the  Ooryahs 
than  to  the  Khonds  proper.  ""^yans 

The  Khond  tribes  seem  to  be  rather  fond 

t  rsro?  dTsS-s  t^c^py 

fight,    indeed,  they  pride  tiremseffes  onTo" 
ins  ns  much    njury  as  possible  to  their  an 
bigonists,  whi  e  receiving  the  least  possiWe 
harm  themselves.    Accordingly   when  Vha 
delegates  of  two  inimical  tribes  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  peace,  some  vVr;  S.- 
ui-a  scenes  take  place.  The  umpires  call  upon 
he  representatives  of  the  trlfies  to  decCi 
the  number  of  cattle  stolen  and  men  WlE  ' 
and  It  is  generally  found  that  the7at?er    em 
w  equally  balanced,  neither  party  caring  t™ 
^knowledge  that  a  man  of  t'heir  own  tribe 
has  been  killed,  unless  the  adversaries  nnn 
prove  it.    They' cannot  but^mit  [hat  the 
man  was  killed;  but  attribute  Ws  d^th  t^ 
^CKlent,8uch  as  being  carried  ofi-byTtiUr 
or  bitten  by  a  snake.  ^       °    ' 

Pride  forms  a  great  element  in  the  Khond 
haracter.  The  people  are  fond  of  the"? 
bnd,and  nothing  can  induce  a  Khond  to 
Bell  one  yard  of  ground  to  a  foreigner  no? 
ven  to  part  with  a  single  tree  tlia?  growJ 
n  that  soil     Geucrally,°they  are  too  Broud 

W?';  ^h"*  'r^  l^'''  KusinertS  the 
ftnnoo  tribes,  by  whom,  aa  may  be  r^ 

,T™ft'''/'k*^°  Meriah  victims  aTe  gene?- 
ally  flirnished.  Among  the  Khonds  therfl 
are  but  two  employments  worthy  of  tS 
dignity,  i.  e.war&re  and  agriculture  and  all 
persons  are  despised  who  cVry  on  Jjiy  othe! 
profession  or  business,  even  thou  "ft  thev 
may  profit  by  it  themselves  Yet  "there  1^ 
no  system  of  caste  among  them,  suchTwf 
mT-J-  "^?  Hindoosfneithe'r  haveXy 

r  tS/ r "PT-"*  '"  '""^  M^riah'sS 
nee.   There  are  certain  very  barKwous  sa- 
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fJif  J„  "^*'  ^  ^'^  '^""^  '"  tho  hill  districts 
but  no  one  seems  to  care  or  even  to  know 
much  about  them,  and  the  pries U  or  medU 
cine  men,  are  as  ignorant  or  carclew  on  lii 
suWectas  the  peo'^ple  in  general  Tt  ouch? 
to  be  mentioned  that  very  elaboratoaccom.ii 

onhXT  Pf  A^'^^'^  re^PcctiSg  tl  ?  reS 
of  the  Khonds  their  vast  army  of  deities  and 
their  quadruple  souls.  But  there  is  now  « 
doubt  that  the  information  upon  whlcKese 
accounts  were  based  was  sfniply  invented 
Xoses"""'""  '"  '""^"'  *«  Buit'^their'own 
^^""ing  aside  the  Meriah  svatem  ih^ 
Khonds  i!ave  several  «upers?Uior  n^^h  h 
they  firmly  believe,  and   the  stranffest  of 

Sn™ran£m  i,'"  ''1  '''^^''  LumanSgl 
win  iranslorm  themselves  into  tiuors  TliB«n 
persons  are  called  "  Pulta  Bass  "  knrl  n r! 

of  such  a  po«.or,  llicy  exion  food  SE,. 

on  the  top  of  the  rock  were  then  seen  ^ho 
two  women.    The  case  was  clear    These  t^^ 

pifWca?s5~£F3 
o«ra^sr;,'Siit"£S 

On  being  questioned,  the  women  acknow?' 
edged  that  the  story  wjis  tnil  nn,i  fi    wJ^^" 

to  his  astonishment,  they  aereed  t«  !j«  ' 
vided  that  he  accompanTed  f  hem  to  a  nS' 
boring  jungle.    Pinging,  however  that  fhl" 

selvS'^a?  VS^r^^^^  ^eS 
Sosture.  '  ""'*  '''^knowledged  their 

nafratcd'bwf ''  '°*'**°'=?  "^  *»^'«  I'elief  is 
Khonri  K  7  "^?  ^*™®  W"ter.  A  brave  little 
Khond,  befongmg  to  the  irregular  force  wa^ 
engaged  m  a  conflict  when^everal  of  Thf 

who7as''sbo^'^,!"l'-'  ^™°°?  whom  w^\*Se 
wno  was  shot  by  his  own  hand.    Tnct-»^^f 

"cing  proud  of  his  exploit,  he  was  8ei;ed 
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with  terror,  doclarlne  that  the  man  whom 
he  had  killed  was  a  Pulta  iia^,  mid  that  ho 
would  OHsuino  the  shupo  of  a  tiKcr  and 
ftvengo  hlmnelf.  After  the  campaTKn  was 
ovei',  lie  ubUiiied  leave  to  visit  his  family, 
and,  previous  to  his  departure,  ho  brought 
his  uniform,  aslcing  that  care  might  bo  taken 
of  it,  OS  ho  felt  sure  that  he  should  never 
wear  it  again.  Ho  joined  his  family,  and 
lived  with  them  for  some  weeks,  when,  as 
ho  was  watching  his  cuttle,  a  tiger  sprang 
on  him,  and  wounded  him  so  cruelly  that  ho 
Bhortly  died.  Nothing  could  persuade  him 
tliat  the  tiger  was  not  the  man  whom  he  had 
shot,  and  tlio  event  only  strengthened  the 
hold  which  the  superstition  has  on  tho  na- 
tive mind. 
Marriage  is  generally  celebrated  at  the 


hunting  season,  probably  because  the  stores 
of  food  and  drink  uro  secured  for  that  time, 
and  there  is  always  plenty  of  food  for  tiia 
marriage  feast.  Among  them  prevails  the 
custom  of  carrying  oil' the  bride.  The  brido- 
groom  snatches  up  tho  girl  and  runs  oft"  with 
her,  pursued  by  a  numbei-  of  young  wonum 
who  try  to  snatch  her  from  him,  or  at  lea«t 
protend  to  do  so.  lie,  however,  is  protected 
by  twenty  or  thirty  young  men,  who  keep 
hjra  and  his  burden  in  their  midst,  and  do 
their  best  to  shield  him  ft-ora  the  bambooH, 
stones,  and  other  missiles  which  are  hurled 
at  him  by  the  women.  When  he  rcachci 
tho  boundaries  of  his  own  village,  he  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  won  his  bride,  while  tlic  aa- 
sailing  party  scamper  at  fUll  speed  to  their 
own  diwellings. 


Bows  AND  Qottbii.    (JFVowi  my  Conectton.) 
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IHE  °«°On«A  TniBE  AND  TnKm  FAVOniTK  WKAPOK-  BLAM  AKD  CtTEVED  HANBLB  OF  TH«  "koOK- 
BRY      -  MODE  OF  8TIUKWO  WITH  IT  -  THIS  ADDITIONAL  KNIVES  -  MAKINO    "  wnLl^ 

fioht.no  a  tioeb-the  huntkh-s  necklace -hodbkr^o^^Lu-thkbuZIk  T,rr~ 

markablo  wea^n  which  'they  u7o  in  prefer-'   ho  ™f,'LT"l'^!'f.'A.'«  *«?.>«'??-  «ven  for  tho 

enco  to  any  other.    It  is  caUod  the  ''kook- 

m    and  la  of  a  very  peculiar  shape.    One 

of  the  knives,  draw     from  a  specimen  in 

my  collection,  is  given  in  illustration  No.  2 

on  page  1403.    As  may  bo  seen  by  reference 

to  the  drawmo-,  both  the  blade  and  hilt  are 

curved.    The  blade  is  very  thick  at  the  back. 

my  own  specimen,  which  is  rather  a  small 

one,  measuring  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  m  thickness.    From  the  back  it 

uthmued  off  gradually  to  the  edge,  which 

has  a  curve  of  its  own,  quite  different  to 

that  of  the  back,  so  that  tho  blade  is  widest 

»well  as  thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tapers 

atone  end  toward  the  hilt,  and  at  the  other 

toward  the  point    The  steel  of  which  the 

Dade  18  formed  is  of  admirable  temper,  as  is 

hown  by  the  fact  that  my  specimen,  which, 

t^  my  knowledge,  has  not  been  cleaned  for 

a  rty  years,  but  has  been  hung  upon  the  wall 

Miong  other  weapons,  is  scarcely  touched 

t  h  rust,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its  sur- 
I  ace  13  burnished  like  a  mirror.    Indeed  on 

toning  It  about,  I  can  see  reflected  upon  its 

polished  surfiice  the  various  objects  of  the 

S' . ,     f  ^^P^"®  ^8  made  after  a  very  re- 

IS^^l""  /^.'V°°.  and  the  portion  w^iich 

JL.Vm^  ¥' '',  l""  «»"»"  that  it  shows  the 

M  of  the  hand  for  which  it  was  intended. 

h;:l^™*"?^«3.?f>ilt  is  common  to  all  In- 


— ,  „..„  .„  ,o  j„u  ,„,g„   even  lor  Uio 

heavy  sabre  or  "tulwar,"  while  tho  handle 

SntSfi   ."f  '"'^I'^^H^  '^  **'<'  weapon  were 
intended  for  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  old. 

indeed,  the  Ghoorkns  are  so  small,  that  iheir 

hands     Ike  those  of  all  Indian  races   are 

very^elicate  about  the  same  size  as^hose 

the  kn?v/  ■''*  ^"^u"^  ''^^^«-  The  point  of 
thekookeryis  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  so  that 
^.  o!  IT-""  a»!^^er8  equally  well  for  cutting 
or  stabbing  In  consequence  of  the  great 
thickness  01  the  metal,  the  blade  is  exTeet 
ingiy  heavy,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much  won- 
der how  such  tiny  hands  as  those  of  the 
.vw»!"  '''*"  manage  so  weighty  a  weapon, 
which  seems  almost  as  much  beyond  their 
strength  as  does  the  Andamaner's  gigantic 
bow  to  the  dwarfish  man  who  wields  ?t.  It 
maybe  imagined  that  a  blow  from  such  a 
weapon  as  this  must  be  a  very  terrible  one. 
The  very  weight  of  the  blade  would  drive  it 

»iiL  [^"^J'.,^.™^'^'''  a''™'  if  it  were  only 
allowed  to  fall  from  a  little  height.  But  the 
(ihoorkas  have  a  mode  of  striking  which  re- 
sembles the  "  drawing "  cut  of  the  broad- 
sword, and  which  urges  the  sharp  edge 
through  flesh  and  bone  alike.  * 

Before  passing  to  the  mode  in  which  tho 
kookeryisused,!  may  mention  that  it  is  not 
employed  for  domestic  purposes,  being  too 

.-—---. -  -.nmon  co  all  In-  S^J^'l^lMf^?!!?-:.  ^-.«-)?  P"- 

-  ..vuras,  wmca  cauaot  be  grasped  by  an  similar  form7but'app;;r;atirofiSorme^ 
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Sf  If  M  ^  l^^\  "*  ''*?®  ^'^es  attached  to  the 
2fl°l^^^^  k?okery-Rheath,  justasis  the  ca^e 

aSt  „r  fh''"'^"'  *"^'^"^  *^  »  Highlander 
wh^^hh  ^^  "Taiigement  of  the  Dyak  sword, 
which  haa  already  been  described  in  the  arti- 
cle upon  Borneo.  There  is  also  a  Httle  flat 
leathern  purse,  with  a  double  flap.  This  is 
pointed  like  a  knife-sheath,  and  is^kept  in  a 
pocket  of  Its  own  fastened  upon  the  larger 

™-^?  the  illustration  the  kookery  is  shown 

Tr!^f-  M  P^J^Ju  ^'S- 1  «^«W8  the  kookery 
in  Its  scabbard,  the  top  of  the  purse  and  the 
handles  of  the  supplementary  knives  bein"- 
just  visible  as  they  project  from  the  sheaths! 
At  Fig.  2  the  kookery  itself  is  drawn,  so  as 
to  show  the  peculiar  curve  of  the  blade  and 
the  very  small  handle.  Fig.  3  represents 
the  purse  as  it  appears  when  closed,  and 
ligs.  4  and  5  are  the  supplementary  knives. 
My  own  swecimen,  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  a  small  one,  measures  fifteen 
inches  from  hilt  to  point  in  a  straight  line 
and  twenty-one  inches  if  measured  alons 
the  curve  of  the  back.  Its  weight  is  exactly 
twelve  ounces.  The  knife  is  a  verv  plain 
one,  no  ornament  of  any  kind  being  used 
and  the  maker  has  evidently  contentecl  him- 
self wiJi  expending  all  his  care  upon  the 

"  woo'tr^^'steh  ^^'''  ^'''"  ^^'  celebrated 
This  steel  is  made  by  the  natives  in  a 
very  smiple  but  effectual  manner.  After 
smelting  the  iron  out  of  magnetic  ore,  the 
Indian  smith  puts  small  pieces  of  it  in  a 
crucible,  and  mixes  little  bits  of  wood 
■with  tliem.  He  then  covers  the  crucible 
with  green  leaves  and  plenty  of  clay  and 

Euta  It  in  his  simple  furnace.    The  furnace 
emg  liorhted,  a   constant  blast  of  air  is 
driven  through  it  for  about  three   hours 
Bt  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  iron' 
now  converted  into  cast-steel,  is  found  in 
the  form  of  a  small   cake  at  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible.    Wootz  steel  was  at  one 
time   much   used    in  England,  and   great 
numbers  of  these  cakes  were  imported? 
*t.-   1  *'?^  hands  of  an  experienced  wielder 
this  knife  is  about  as  formidable  a  weapon 
as  can  be  conceived.    Like  all  really  good 
weapons,  its  efficiency  depends  much  more 
upon  the  skill  than  the   strength  of  the 
wJelder,  and  thus  it  happens  that  the  little 
«hoorka   a  mere  boy  in  point  of  stature, 
will  cut  to  pieces  a  gigantic  adversary  who 
docs  not  understand  his  mode  of  onset  The 
fcrhoorka  generally  strikes  upward  with  the 
kookery,  possibly  in  order  to  avoid  wound- 
ing himself  should  his  blow  fail,  and  possi- 
bly bccau««e  an  upward  cut  is  just  the  one 
that  can  bo  least  guarded  against. 

Years  ago,  when  we  were  engaged  in  the 
many  Indian  wars  which  led  at  last  to  our 
Oriental  empire,  the  Ghoorkas  proved  them- 
selves most  formidable  enemies,  as  since 


♦i,o„  », —      '".....urtuie  enemies,  as  since 
they  have  proved  themselves  most  invalu- 

able   allies.      Kr^vA  oa  li»no    -«<.:.._    -- 

— .  ....Jirj,  avtirc  OS   mon- 


U^Z'^^t  ^^"*',  "«.t'gers,  the  lithe,  wirv 

the  attack,  moving  so  quickly,  an|  keen  n^ 
so  far  apart  from  each  other,  that  muske  J 
was  no  use  against  them.  When  tlTev  11^ 
near  the  soldiers,  they  suddenly  ciS,pH? 
the  ground,  dived  un Jer  thrbi^Jone^^^^^^^^^ 
upward  at  the  men  with  tbdr  kookerS 
ripping  them  open  with  a  single  Wow  3 
then,  after  having  done  all  thi  mischief  in 

had'cE^'uSr  "^  ''  rapidirasth 
uau    come.     Until    our    men   ipirnori   ii,' 

ntea  Dy  their  little  opponents,  who  cot  un 

knivPs''.V'tfP^"''  """'°g  or'slashin?\vUh 
knives  as  sharp  as  razors,  and  often  escm, 

^.8  ""hurt  from   the    midst  of  bVonet 
S^fflT"'?^,^''*'  ^^^^  "°der  the  beflies  of 
Wow^fHf3ri''"P  ^^'""^  open  with  on 
theTefoftlAffl''^"^'  f '^  '^'"^  «»«ther  a 
togetlfer.  ''  "'  ^'  ^"'^  ^'^  '»°^'«e  f^" 

Perhaps  no  better  proof  can  be  given  of 
the  power  of  the  weapon,  and  the  dexterity 
wni  "^  f  f '  ^''*"  ^^"^  fact  that  a  GhooSa  i 
will  not  hesitate  to  meet  a  tiger  hinS 
being  armed  with  nothing  but  £  koXrv 
He  stands  in  front  of  the  aSima  see  the  next 
page),  and  as  it  springs  he  leaps  to  theS 
tiler  A^fh.'''  1~  -Wo^  touSfi 

t  Fe  cat  ti£  '^^f'^r  i'  '''''^'•'''  ^"  «"™als  of 
the  cat  tribe  attack  by  means  of  the  caw 
and  80  the  tiger,  in  passing  the  Ghoffi 
mechanically  strikes  at  him.  ^"oo^ka, 

The  man  is  well  out  of  reach  of  the  tiepr's 
paw  but  it  just  comes  withm  the  sweTof 
t'er'^&^^'lr^*  ^i}^  thetrcroK 
er°ed  hv  ?h»  L'^''^*.  '"*''  ^^^  blow  deliv' 
Im  A^  1.  ™^°'  the  paw  is  always  dis- 
Furio'nf  51*'°  ^^''^^  ««^cred  from  trilmb.  | 
Furious  with  pain  and  rage,  the  tiger  leans 

remV°BuMb  r'r"*r  «.P"°g  »*^^«  ^ 
fhll^^.'n/  ^*  *'  Ghoorka  is  as  active  as  the 

de^?vpri^\^^1  i^P''""^  '■""°^  »8  soon  as  he  I 

thJ  Si^i'  ''^°'^'  '?  ^^  *o  ^«  on  the  side  ofl 

hntte  K*^  P^'J-   ,^gai°tlie  tiger  attacks,/ 

Jhr^«f^/.lP^'•"  ''"^  '^clivers  at  the  neck  or 

The  favorite  blow  is  one  upon  the  back  ofl 
the  neck,  because  it  severs  the  spine,  and  thef 
tiger  rolls  on  the  ground  a  lifeless  mass.  For! 
so  fierce  is  the  tiger's  fury,  that,  unless  tliel 
animal  is  rendered  absolutely  powerless,  ragel 
kEP  '^l?'"  *  'cw  moments  the  place  of  thel 
ebbing  hfe,  and  enables  it  to  make  a  last  ex-l 
piring  effort.  All  experienced  hunters  know! 
and  dread  the  expiring  charge  of  a  wounded' 
)r,  and,  if  possible,liide  themselvcsi 


n  or  tiger,  ..uv.,  n  jwosiuiu,  luue  tnemsei 
M  soon  as  they  inflict  the  death  wound.  M 
tliey  can  do  so,  the  animal  looks  round  for 
Its  adversary  cannot  see  him,  and  at  oncei 
succumbs-  whereas,  if  it  can  espy  its  enemyj 
It  flmgs  all  Its  strength  into  one  effort,  th^ 
result  of  which  is  f\-ef)uentlv  that  the  man 
/  and  the  tiger  are  found  lying  dead  togetherJ 


I. tigers,  the  lithe,  ytin 
ping  over  the  ground  to 
80  quickly,  anS  keeping 
ich  other,  that  musketry 
them.    When  they  came 
ev  suddenly  crouched  to 
itler  the  bayonets,  struck 
a  with   their  kookeries, 
with  a  single  blow,  and 
lone  all  the  mischief  in 
I  oir  as  rapidly  as  they 
our   men   learned   thia 
y  were  grctly  discom- 
)pponent8,  who  got  un- 
ulting  or  slashing  with 
razors,  and  often  escap. 
he    midst  of  bayonets, 
sh  under  the  bellies  of  i 
■ip  them  open  with  one 
y,  and  aim  another  at 
as  ho  and  his  horse  fell 

"  proof  can  be  given  of 
apon,  and  the  dexterity 
e  fact  that  a  Ghoorka 
'  ,,n?eet  a  tiger,  himself 
Jthing  but  his  kookery. ' 
the  animal  (see  the  next ' 
ugs  he  leaps  to  the  left,  I 
s  so  a  blow  toward  the 
is  aware,  all  animals  of 
by  means  of  the  paw; 
passing   the  Ghoorka, 
at  him. 

t  of  reach  of  tlie  tiger's  I 
3S  within  thp  sweep  of  I 
at  with  the  force  of  the  f 
with  the  blow  deliv- 
le  paw  is  always  dis- 
'  severed  from  the  limb. , 
i<l  rage,  the  tiger  leaps  L 
ither  spring  at  his  littlal 
•orka  is  as  active  as  the  f 
r  round  as  soon  as  he  I 
as  to  be  on  the  side  of  I 
gain  the  tiger  attacks,  f 
ow  is  useless,  and  the 
delivers  at  the  neck  or  I 
stroke  which  generally! 

'  one  upon  the  back  of] 
vers  the  spine,  and  the  I 
id  a  lifeless  mass.    Fort 
fury,  that,  unless  tliej 
olutely  powerless,  rage  I 
nents  the  place  of  the! 
!s  it  to  make  a  last  ex- 1 
srienced  hunters  know! 
',  charge  of  a  woundedl 
3sible,hide  themselvey 
the  death  wound,    if 
limal  looks  round  for 
see  him,  and  at  once 
it  can  espy  its  enemyJ 
h  into  one  effort,  the 
[uently  that  the  man 
i  lying  dead  togetberi 


(1.;  1NUEN10U8  KUSE  OF  BHKEL  KOBBEKS. 
(See  papre  1400 ) 


(^'•)   A   OlIOOKKA   ATTACKED  BV   A  TIGEB. 
(See  page  1396.) 
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Many  of  these  HtOe  hunters  are  decorated 
mth  necklaces  made  from  the  teeUraJd 
claws  of  the  aniraais  which  they  kill.    One 
of  these  necklaces  is  in  my  collection,  and  is 
figured    n  illustration  No.  ],on  page  K 
It  18  made  of  the  spoils  of  vkrious  aniS" 
I  arranged  in  the  following  way.    The  ceXl 
and  most  prominent   object   is  one  of  the 
upper  canine  teeth  of  a  tiger.    The  man  may 
veil  bo  proud  ol  this,  for  it  is  a  very  flue 
ipecimon,  measuring  five  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  more  than  three  inches  in  cir- 
curaferonco.    This  tooth  is  shown  at  Fijr  6 

•/^;,  ^  1?  **  °'*^  ^^"o™  a  fore-foot  of  a  tiaer" 
evidently  the  same  animal;  and  at  Fig.  9  is  a 
claw  of  the  hind-foot.  Figs.  2.  3,  7  8  are 
differently  sized  teeth  of  the  crocod  e;  and 

fits.  4  and  8  rnnrnaan*-  «!„.„.  * ^.       -  '  """ 


ADROIT  THIEVES. 


he  sloth-bear.  The  reader  may  remember 
that  in  all  uncivilii,ed  countries'^  such  spoUs 
are  of  the  nighost  value,  and  play  the  same 
hart  with  regard  to  thorn,  tfiat^t  es  and 
koranons  do  amon^  more  civilized  nations 
Consoquontly,  it  is  afmost  impossible  toTo 

lir^l  I'^T™'?'"'  "»°  °'»"^o«  havinl^ 
te«r^?°^''r'?.*''.P*^"*  ^ith  them  iS  a 
holder  of  the  Victoria  Cross  would  hav^  to 

LTar  it     """°  "'"°  ^"*  ^''^S^  and  a  rigS 
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h^fE  f '«»«\th«  wdrthojirth^ 

if  not    Ll  Tfu^'^'P"  '^  <■*»'  a«  "»ey  can. 
kL    u'  ?"®,  **^  ^•^om  crawls   throuch  tha 

rmle  ^l.i  \if"i''  "¥  '^''.'"'^°«  to  his  com- 
»„i  '  ^1     .  '"^  heon  keeping  careftil  watch 

thou  Jh  f  7.""  tP^?*''  to  '''^  °^»'-°  harmless, 
as  thn  h.  1„<^  probably  steal  as  much  money 
ftinv  kni?„  -.^^^7 ^"^"y '°  their  mouth^ 
I  ra^or  %.^"''/  ^'"^^  '^  «harp  as  that  bf 
wifWK  ^'*7  frequent  the  bizaars.  mix 
with  the  crowd,  and  nnninV..  t^T.^}-Zl  ^^ 


:f^arrrp;e7;ntc,a;"sVoniSoro'fK^itX 


Amoxo  men  of  such  a  stamp,  leading  a 

S'terahn  ''°"°«'  ^'"'  i'loas'^ieceSii; 
ra  ted  to  thou-  own  range  of  thouzht  it  is 

Si  ''"'^  'J"^^"-"  «°^-'  «f  moral  fsloid 
evad.    We  have  already  seen  that  there  is 
oneaxisting  system  in  which  treacheroul 
murder,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  i  can 
M  olToneo  is  exalted  inio  a  ?eSn  a  aTe" 
my  therefore  expect  that  robSory' mavTn 
ome  cases  be  considered  as  a  virtue.    Cor- 
bm  It  IS  that  there  are  no  more  accomplished 
thieves  in  the  world  tlian  those  of  India 
J„i  'r^''^'''  are  justly  qelebrated  for  their 
mdcrful  pov^ers  of  posture  making  and 
»juring,and  it  is  tobe^xpectedthSfwhen 
th  y  turn  those  powers  to  an  evil  use,  they 
must  be  most  dangerous  opponents.    Lately 
most  valuable  report  has  Veen  issued  by  thj 
S?f,'"  r  *?°"°"*'  ?/  ^"««»'''  relating  t^  the 
J  o^?1/'i  Y''''''  •?P™''''^y'  •"  *he  penisal  of 

lltj  p  f  "."possible  to  restrain  a  smile  so 
»  nderfiilly  ingenious  are  the  devices  of  the 
J  ves  a„d8o  astonishing  is  the  sk  11  vUh 

IWioli  they  are  employed. 
1.N  ■■  ."'"'mp'e-  there  are  the  regular  burir. 

IMlandSelS?'  TtoS"tg  ''T^"" 

ESar%,  Oners' IJTnS; 

Ift  1     inrlf  ^""""^  ''°''«''  a  hole  through 

C^hr     u^^f"  ^'^  has  completed  the 


™„„  —  t.  ,'"'  ""^  uouinvo  to  leel  for  Iht 
wRZ^'t^  wrapped  np  in  the  glrd£ 
witn  their  httle  knives,  they  gently  cut  tho 

stnk'off'^nf  fS^y  "■r*''''  tL^mSey,  and 
sank  off  into  the  midst  of  tho  crowd  where 
they  can  scarcely  be  detected.  In'  rhorf 
they  act  precisely  after  the  manner  of  our 
■c-uropean  cut-purses. 

Tho  most  ingenious  of  all  the  thieves  ara 
those  who  get  Into  the  zenanas,  or  vomen'S 
apartments,  and  steal  their  jewelry.    As  Uil 
reader  is  probably  aware,  the  women'stpart! 
ments  are  in  the  most  central  portion  o?  tho 
house,  and  are  so  carefully  guarded  that  it" 
tie  precaution  is  taken  wltfi  respect  to  the 
costly  jewels  with  which  the  women  deck 
themselves   so    abundantly.      The   Indian 
burglar  knows  of  this  wealth,  and  some 
tunes  manages  to  steal  it.    Ho  Salmla 
m  ho  ground  outside  tho  walls  of  ti?e  house 
and  burrows  under  tho  foundatbii  untTho 
comes  beneath  the  floor  of  the  "el5i    hS 

80  obtains  admission  into  the  apartment. 

Se  ed'a^r^i^'""  ^^'"'t  ^"«  ^'^  is'^Dot^om- 
8i«V«  nV     *  ^'"'^•°  P"'^"""  Of  the  jewelry  con- 

shown  f  ?u'"  o^„these  t?iieves  is  now 
rZ  !.nrK*''°T  ^'"  <=°»t"ve  to  cut  thi 
"ngs  and  bangles,  remove  them  from  the 

ouTdtsturbliTh''*^  r '^.  '^''''  -capo  with! 
out  disturb  ng  the  sleeping  women. 

ihese  adroit  burglars  often  commit  thn 

aTtmT'Vn^::'^^^^  i"  the"v"eryTidsJ'o 
tentf  ?i^'  ■'^"°«^'nj?  tho  position  of  tho 
deno«  *^«y  "»*'-'^  0"t  that  wiiich  is  tho  res"! 

toward  i^  "■  F"^*-  J"^'  «"^  creep  silently 
w       }•    ^rrived  at  the  tent,  their  sharp 
kn  fe  cuts  a  hole  and  they  glide  into  the  iu^ 
f"«J/ithout  making  tL%lightest  noise 
Indeed  so  wonderfully  adroit  are  they,  th^ 
?h2  i'!%^^7.rtoh-dogs  do  not  diicovar 
them,  and  a  thief  has  been  known  actually 
to  step  over  the  body  of  a  dog  without  dis- 
turb.ng  the  animal.    They  take  an  extraor- 

llilf  ^J?"*!?  '°  t^"''"  "'^i"'  an'i  have  not  the 
•east  objection  to  honstina  nf  a     n„.,„  __ 


■p  of  g^r;V-;7rordTsoTto"  £OT;1?  -/hf  »kni:andha7e.. 

■l!!L''!^«  a_  human 'Aead.    This  is  1„«  *^  I  ^^!.L°fe*'°»  to,  boasting  of  it.    Once,  an 
--|-';win  wiiuiher  the  inmates  are  alnrmAii'  i  k:'=''""i"  "'"'^'^r,  wno  naa  been  robbed  of  ail 


I 
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who  made  venr  light  of  the  exploit,  and 
boasted  that  if  he  chose  he  could  steal  the 
blanket  from  under  him  as  he  slept.  Such 
a  challenge  as  this  could  not  but  be  accepted, 
and  the  ofHcer  laid  a  wager  with  the  man 
that  his  blanket  could  not  be  stolen  without 
arousing  him. 

Accordingly,  one  morning,  when  the  ofBcer 
awoke,  he  found  his  blanket  missing.  The 
tfiief  came  openly  with  the  blanket,  restored 
it,  and  told  him  how  he  had  acliieved  the 
theft.  It  was  done  by  gently  tickling  the 
face  and  hands  of  the  sleeping  man,  so  that 
ho  involuntarily  turned  on  his  bed.  As  he 
moved,  the  thief  gave  the  blanket  a  slight 
pull,  and  so  by  degrees  "  coaxed  "  it  away 
without  fairly  awaking  the  sleeper. 

When  these  thieves  set  about  their  task  of 
robbery,  they  remove  all  their  clothes,  and 
rub  themselves  with  oil.  Bound  their  neck 
is  a  slight  string,  which  holds  their  razor- 
bladed  Icnife,  so  that,  if  they  should  be  de- 
tected, the  pursuer  has  no  hold  of  them;  and 
even  should  he  succeed  in  grasping  them, 
the  ready  knife  is  used  to  sever  his  wrist  and 
to  deal  a  fatal  stab. 

Then  there  are  other  thieves  of  altogether 
a  sneaking  and  despicable  character.  The 
burglars  have,  at  all  events,  the  redeeming 
points  of  audacity  and  ingenuity.  Tlie 
Mooches  exhibit  neither  of  these  qualities, 
but  act  in  a  way  that  exactly  resembles  the 

Eroceedings  of  the  gipsy  thieves  as  described 
y  ,Mr.  Borrow.  They  lay  poison  on  plan- 
tain leaves,  and  drop  them  about  at  night 
among  ,the  cattle.  The  bait  is  sure  to  be 
taken,  and  the  dead  cattle  are  thrown  away 
next  morning.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
Mooches  have  expected,  and  they  flay  the 
dead  cattle  and  sell  their  skins. 

Sometimes  a  band  of  these  thieves  is  pur- 
sued, and  then  the  robbers  are  often  driven 
to  use  all  their  ingenuity  in  evading  their 
pursuers.  One  stratagem  is  marvellously 
clever.  Should  a  company  of  these  men 
succeed  in  reaching  the  jungle,  there  is  no 
hope  of  capturing  them;  but  when  they  find 
that  they  must  be  overtaken  on  a  level  plain, 
they  are  not  without  a  mode  of  avoiding  de 
tection.  As  is  the  case  in  marty  hot  coun- 
tries, the  ground  is  often  cleared  by  fire, 
which  dcstroj's  all  th>.  coarse,  dry,  rank  herb- 
age, and  leaves  it  free  for  the  fresh  green 
blades  that  at  the  first  rains  shoot  through 
the  surface.  In  those  spots  where  the  grass 
is  short,  the  fire  does  but  little  damage;  but 
where  it  is  long,  the  flames  are  powerful 
enough  to  destroy  the  small  trees  which 
grow  upon  them,  and  to  leave  nothing  but  a 
number  of  blackened  stumps. 

If  the  thieves  think  that  they  cannot  pass 
the  plain  without  being  observed,  they  put 
in  practice  a  ruse  which  they  may  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  habits  of  many  insects. 
They  strip  off  all  their  clothes,  place  them 
and  their  weapons  under  their  litHe  round 
shields,  which  they  disperse  so  as  to  look 


like  stones,  and  then  dispose  themselves  in 
such  strange  attitudes  that  their  slender  aud 
nearly  flesnless  limbs  bear  the  most  exact 
resemblance  to  the  blackened  branches  of 
which  their  bodies  represent  the  trunks.  In  | 
these  attitudes  they  will  remain  fixed  until 
the  enemy  has  passed  them,  when  they  slip 
off"  as  fast  as  they  can  to  thenearest  jungle. 
An  illustration  on  page  1397  shows  with 
what  rare  ingenuity,  even  artistic  verisimili- 
tude these  rascals  simulate  the  charred  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  trees. 

Before  the  English  had  become  used  to 
these  manoeuvres,  a  very  ludicrous  incident 
occurred.  An  officer,  with  a  party  of  horse, 
was  chasing  a  small  body  of  Bheel  robbers, 
and  was  fast  overtaking  them.  Suddenly 
the  robbers  ran  behind  a  rock  or  some  sucli  I 
obstacle,  which  hid  them  for  a  moment,  and, 
when  the  soldiers  came  up,  the  men  had 
mysteriously  disappeared.  After  an  un- 
availing search,  the  officer  ordered  his  men 
to  dismount  beside  a  clump  of  scorched  and 
withered  trees,  and,  the  day  being  very  hot, 
he  took  off"  his  helmet  and  hung  it  on  a 
branch  by  which  he  was  standing.  The 
branch  in  question  turned  out  to  be  tlie  leg 
of  a  Bheel,  who  burst  into  a  scream  of 
laughter,  and  flung  the  astonished  officer  to 
the  ground.  The  clump  of  scorched  trees 
suddenly  became  metamorphosed  into  men, 
and  the  whole  party  dispersed  in  different 
directions  before  the  soldiers  could  recoverj 
from  their  surprise,  carrying  with  them  the| 
officer's  helmet  by  way  of  a  trophy. 

This  stratagem  is  not  confined  to  on 
tribe,  or  even  one  race,  but  is  practised  ii 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  countr; 
is  cleared  by  means  of  fire. 

We  will  now  examine  some  of  the  weapon^ 
used  by  the  Indians.  I  intentionally  oniia 
any  description  of  their  fire-arms,  as  sucn 
weapons  are  of  a  modern  date,  and  the  usa 
of  gunpowder  has  been  imported  from  othei 
countries.  In  the  following  pages  will  ba 
described  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
weapons  of  India. 

Tne  reader  will  probably  notice  that  whatj 
ever  may  be  their  ibrm,  there  is  a  namclesi 
something  which  designates  the  country  if 
which  they  were    produced.     No   mattel 
whether  the  weapon  has  belonged  to  a  rici 
or  a  poor  man,  whether  it  be  plain  wool 
and  iron,  or  studded  with  jewels  aud  inlaiJ 
with  gold,  the  form  remains  the  same,  anJ 
there  is  about  that  form  a  graceful  cleganci 
which  is  peculiar  to  India.    Take,  for  e^ 
ample,  that  simplest  of  weapons,  the  kooker^ 
and  see  how  beautiful  are  the  curves  of  tld 
blade  and  handle,  and  how  completely  thel 
satisfy  the  eye.    In  the  same  manner  wj 
shall  find  that,  with  all  the  weapons  thd 
will  be  figured,  there  is  always  a  gracefij 
curve  or  a  well-balanced  arrangement 
lineSr  I 

We  will  begin  with  the  bow  and  arro^« 
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BOWS  AND  ABROWS. 


Many  kinds  of  bows  «re  used  by  the  Hin- 
doos, the  most  simple  of  which  is  made  from 
a  piece  of  male  bamboo.  Even  this  simple 
weapon  is  not  complete  in  the  eves  of  an 
Indian  without  some  ornament,  arid  accord- 
mglvit  IS  bound  at  intervals  by  belts  of  snlit 

h!.  h'''^''?.*^°'l*'y  '"."""^  •''  ««d  "«d  "P  at 
Thu  t-  i^^'^'u  ^""^  'V  «'"■'  of  rosette  form. 
Th  s  kind  of  bow  18  often  used  for  shooting 
bullets  or  stones.  For  this  purpose  two 
strings  are  placed  side  by  siAe,  and  kept 
apart  by  a  little  piece  of  wood  near  one  en^, 
so  that  in  the  middle  tliere  is  an  interval  of 
a  couple  of  inches  between  the  strings.  A 
strip  of  leather  rather  more  than  an  inch 
m  width  18  then  sewed  to  the  strings,  so  that 
when  the  bow  is  bent  the  leather  is  stretched 
tightly  between  them. 

A  ^"^M  H°'^  '^."^^•?  '"^  ^^^  following  manner. 
A  bullet  or  stone  is  placed  on  thl  leather, 
and  the  two  strings  are  grasped  by  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  the  rigfit  hand,  so  aa  to 
enclose  the  bullet  in  the  leather.  The  bow 
19  tlien  drawn  and  aimed,  and  when  the 
strings  are  released  from  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers    tliey  fly  asunder  and  permit  the 

Sitn  A  u'°^E?-  ^^^  precision  that  may  be 
obtained  by  this  weapon  is  really  wonderful 
and  even  Europeans  soon  learn  to  pride 
themselves  on  their  skill  with  the  "pellet- 
bow.      Squirrel  shooting  with  this  bow  is  a 

Sl?r  «/l?"'^T'''  "^'^1?  "^''"y  persons,  and 
some  of  the  natives  of  rank  occasionally 
amuse  themselves  with  shooting  at  the  earth- 
enware  jars  carried  on  the  heads  of  the 
women,  a  successful  shot  smashing  the  iar 
to  pieces,  and  deluging  the  women  with  the 
water  which  had  been  contained  in  it. 

Ihere  is  another  kind  of  how  which  is 
much  used  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  varv 

mSf    somewhat    in    fnrm     anA    ^„(. :ii     j.i. 
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ng  somewhat  in  form  and  material,  biit 
smaller  in  principle.  The  bow  is  so  formed 
that  when  It  is  unstrung  it  curves  in  exactly 
ttie  opposite  direction  to  the  string  The 
amount  of  curvature  varies  considerably  in 
dilFerent  bows,  the  most  perfect  being  that" 

V^^'^t^^^  ^""P  ^"^^^  ^'n^ost  touch  each 
otiier.rhe  specimen  which  is  shown  in  Fi"' 
1  ot  the  Illustration  on  page  1394,  an^d 
which  13  drawn  from  a  bow  in  my  collection 
IS  a  singularly  perfect  example  of  this  kind 
01  weapon.  It  is  made  in  the  followim<» 
manner:—  vnuug 

A  horn  of  the  buffalo  is  sawn  longitudi- 
nally, so  as  to  produce  two  tapering  pieces 
of  exactly  the  same  size.    These  are^then 
flattened  by  heat   and    pressure,  and  are 
trimmed  until  when  bent  they  give  exactly 
«^ «,?;™l'^™''"°*  °^ curvature.    The  handle 
Wd  the  tips  are  made  of  very  hard  wood 
and  are  fitted  to  the  horn  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  wood  which  forms  f\\a  tipsfunnine 
lorsome  distance  along  the  underside  of  the 
iVtk  •     y^  *''®  handle  and  tips  are  fitted 
l?M       J'   _  ^' "  ^'*°**'  number  of  sinews  are 
\nL7^}  °"^  the   back  of  tho  bow,  and 
»neaded  so   careftilly  that  the  wood,  the 


sinews,  and  tho  horn  seem  to  be  altogether 
one  substence.    After  this  part  of  the  work 

Zttnt^^r^^^""'^  f  the^ow  is  covZd 
U  vlrt^!.  ^'I'f/'^'"'  °^*  '^'"^  Of  glue,  which 
w  very  carefulfy  smoothed  and  polished 
The  bow  18  practically  complete,  ^but  the 
maker  is  not  saUsfied  unless  fie  adds  plenty 
of  ornament.  This  is  always  a  sort  o?  con^ 
ventional  flower  pattern,  gift  on  a  brimanthr 
colored  background.  I  possess  several  sH 
ten?  T^  of  whiclAhere  is  a  dissimi- 
larity  of  color  and  pattern.  In  the  bow  now 
before  us,  the  groundwork  is  vivid  green 
and  scarlet,  on  which  are  drawn  the  most 
elaborate  patterns  of  flowers,  leaves,  and 
arabesques  m  gold.  It  is  impossible,  on 
looking  at  the  surface,  not  to  idmire  both 

lenc«  nf  i*/  °*"-*^  Pj'"*=™«  «"^  Jhe  excd- 
lence  of  the  paint  and  varnish,  which  can  be 

oSfif  ^  such  violent  treatment  as  is 
caused  by  the  bending  of  the  bow  and  shoo" 
^t}^  ^''™'^'  """^  y«*  "ot  be  cracked  to 

T  w!  .ft^"."?^.''^  ^^'"^  ''"^  Js  wonderful. 

effecIarSTn^'^S*"  ''""^  "' ''»»^  ^''hout 
ettect  and  indeed  I  never  saw  but  one  man 

the  late  Colonel  Hutchinson,  of  the  Indfan 

Army,  who  could  do  so.    It  is  strung  by 

passing  it  under  one  leg,  bending  it  Ijack 

sharply  over  the  other  leg  at  the  same  time 

shpping  the  loop  of  the  string  into  its  notch! 

A  groove  parses  along  the  back  of  the  bow, 

so  as  to  guide  the  string.    When  strun^  it 

assumes  qu  te  a  diflfereSt  shape,  and  looks 

some  hing  ike  the  bow  which  the  ancient 

sculptors  placed  in  the  hands  of  Cup"d     I 

regret  that  the  bow  could  not  be  strung  so 

^  Uc^^'-"^  two  illustrations  of  the  same  tow 

m  Its  different  aspects. 

b  J?w  ^K-''^'"'  '"''''^^r  '"^y  P^^^«P»  remem. 

lolhf^  1^^^^'T  Pr-  R'^ference  is  made 
to  this  shape  by  Athenreus  (book  x.)  when 

?h/wf  ™'\-TP^^"''  *'-y'"g  to  describe 
"fL  f{.*'T7'''''^  ^"^'^'l  "  "'™e,  said  that 
ThJc  1^'!?'  iV-"^  "^'^  "'^e  a  Scythian  bow." 

iZ  A  ^°-^  "^.^f  °''^'°'^°'  ''i»  '°<leed  were 
most  of  the  ancient  bows. 

The  length  of  the  bow  above  mentioned 
measured  along  the  back,  is  a  little  more 
Srn^/?"  ^^.^*'  whereas  the  measurement 
across  it  as  it  appears  when  unbent  is  onlv 
nineteen  inches.    The  reader  will  see  how 
useful  a  bow  of  this  description  would  be  to 
a  horsenian,  its  peculiar  curvature  renderincr 
it  easy  of  carnage. .  It  could  even  be  carried 
along  on  the  bridle  arm,  if  required,  so  as  to 
leave  the  sword  hand  at  liberty,  and  in  a 
moment  could  be  strung  when  needed,  by 
passing  It  under  the  leg  as  the  rider  lyts  on 
horseback.   Small  as  this  bow  seems,  almost 
indeed  insignificant  in  appearance  as  a  weap- 
on,   ts  performances  in  skilful   hands  are 
something  marvellous.    With  one  of  these 
bows  an  arrow  has  been  shot  to.  n  fl-s^-i--^- 
which  was  said  to  be  six  hundred  yards"and 
was  actually  not  much  short  of  that  mcaa- 
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urement.  And,  although  so  powerful,  it  is 
wonderfully  manageable.  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son told  me  that  he  once  saw  an  archti-  shoot 
an  ariow  along  a  corridor,  and  send  the  mis- 
sile through  a  hole  .vhich  a  bullet  had  made 
in  a  pane  of  glass  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor. 

Next  comes  a  form  of  bow  which  is  much 
more  common  than  the  preceding.  In  this 
bow  the  reflex  curvature  is  strongly  marked, 
though  not  so  strongly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
weapon  just  described. 

Several  of  these  bows  are  in  my  collection, 
the  handsomest  of  which  was  presented  to 
me  by  J.  Allen,  Esq.  This  bow,  with  its  case, 
m  quiver,  and  score  of  arrows,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2  of  illustration  0,  on  page  000.    Measur- 
ing along  the  back,  the  bow  is  four  feet  five 
inches  in  length,  whereas  the  space  between 
the    two  tips  is  only  twenty-eight  inches. 
The  color  with  which  the  bow  is  painted  is 
bright  scarlet,  profusely  covered  with  gilt 
flowers  and  arabesques,  so  that  it  is  a  more 
showy  weapon  at  a  distance  than  the  previous 
specimen,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  handsome 
when  closely  examined,  the  patterns  being 
larger  and  more  roughly  executed.     The 
bow-string  is  made  of  some  vegetable  fibre  — 
I  think  that  of  some  species  of  aloe,— and'  is 
very  thick,  being  composed  of  nine  strands 
twisted  very  closely  together. 

The  case,  quiver,  andstraps  by  which  they 
are    held  have  been   once  very  splendid 
being  crimson  velvet,  so  covered  wUh  gold 
embroidery  that  scarcely  any  part  of  the  vel- 
vet is  visible.  The  arrows  are  two  feet  three 
inches  in  length,  and  are    very   carefully 
made.    The  shaft  is  of  reed,  and  to  either 
end  IS  fixed  a  piece  of  hard  wood  four  inches 
m  length.    On  one  end  of  the  shaft  is  fixed 
the  point,  which  is  a  heavy  and  solid  quad- 
rangular piece  of  steel  brought  to  a  sharp 
point.    The  hard  wood  at  the  end  receives 
the  feathers,  and  is  enlarged  at  the  extreme 
end,  so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  nock  or  notch 
m  which  the  thick  bow-string  is  received. 
Both  the  ])ieces  of  hard  wood  are  colored 
that  in  which  the  point  is  fixed  being  simplv 
green,  but  that  at  the  other  end  being  gilt 
and    covered   with   patterns   in  blue  anci 
scarlet. 

This  is  the  most  common  kind  of  arrow 
but  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  I 
possess  specimens.  Several  varieties  are  in 
many  collections,  the  chief  distinction  being 
in  the  shape  of  the  point.  In  most  of  them 
It  IS  more  or  less  quadrangular;  though  in 
some  It  is  leaf-shaped,  like  a  spear  head,  in 
others  it  is  conical,  and  in  others  round  and 
blunt.^  In  one  of  the  arrows  the  place  of 
the  lower  piece  of  hard  wood  is  taken  by  a 
solid  piece  of  steel  nearly  four  inches  in 
length,  afid  weighing  about  three  ounces, 
looking  something  like  a  rather  elongated 
Whitworth  bullet. 

The  most  primitive  form  of  Indian  arrow 
18  that  which  is  made  by  the  hill  tribes. 


The  shaft  is  of  wood,  not  of  reed,  and  the 
head  is  deeply  barbed,  and  tied  to  the  shaft 
with  fibre,  exactly  as  is  done  with  the  flint- 
headed  arrows,  which  this  weapon  almost 
preciselv  resembles  in  form,  though  not  in 
"w'^l^l-  .Instead  of  feathers,  dry  leaves  are 
substituted,  cut  into  the  required  shape,  and 
passed  through  slits  in  the  shaft  of  the 
arrow,  these  slits  being  afterward  bound  un 
In  one  arrow  the  nock  has  been  formed  in  a 
very  strange  manner,  a  piece  of  wood  beinB 
lashed  to  each  side  of*  the  shaft,  and  projec* 
ing  a  little  beyond  it.  '' 

1  .^^me  very  beautiful  examples  of  the  best 
Rinds  of  weapons  are  shown  in  the  illustra- 
*'*?°o°V*S°  1406.  They  belong  to  Gene- 
ral  Sir  Hope  Grant,  G.C.b.  etc.,  who  kindly 
allowed  them  to  be  drawn  for  the  use  of  this 
work.  They  are  splendid  instances  of 
Indian  art,  one  or  two  of  them  displaying  a 
most  elaborate  ornamentation.       '^   •'    «> 

The  first  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  suit  of 
armor  and  weapons,  which  is  made  of  steel 
most  elaborately  engraved  and  inlaid  with 
gold,  the  patterns  resembling  those  on  the 
bow,  and  looking  much  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  from  the  bow  and  sunk  into  the  steel. 
the  freedom  and  grace  of  the  lines  bein^ 
quite  as  remarkable  as  the  elaborate  mi" 
nuteness  of  the  pattern. 

In  the  centre  (Fig.  1)  is  seen  the  martial 
looking  helmet,  with  its  slight  feather  plume. 
I  here  are  often  several  of  these  plumes  in  a 
helmet,  their  shafts  being  adorned  with  cold 
and  jewels,  and  placed  in  sockets  projecting 
from  the  helmet.     In  front  is  seen  the  flat 
bar  which  protects  the  nose  and  upper  part 
of  the  face  from  a  sword  cut.  Thisl)ar  slides 
up  and  down  through  a  groove  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  wearer.    From  the  helmet 
depends  a  piece   of  very  slight  but  very 
strong  chain-mail,  which  falls  behind  and 
on    either    side    of   the    face,  and  hangs 
as  low  as  the  shoulders,  so  that,  however 
abruptly  the  wearer  may  move  his  head,  the 
lolds  ot  the  chain-mail  protect  his  neck.    In 
several  of  theso  helmets  the  links  of  the  mail 
are  gilt,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  patterns, 
mostly  of  a  diamond  shape. 

By  the  side  of  the  helmet  (Fig.  3)  is  the 
curious  gauntlet,  which  extends  far  up  the 
arm,  and  has  no  joint  at  the  wrist.  The  ab- 
sence  of  the  joint,  unpleasant  as  it  would  be 
to  an  European  swordsman,  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  sword  by  the  Oriental 
warrior.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  fig- 
ure of  the  sword  (Fig.  6),  he  will  see  that  the 
hilt  IS  terminated  by  a  large  circular  plate 
ot  steel.  In  a  specimen  in  my  own  collec- 
"•^n'tpis  plate  is  three  inches  in  diameter, 
so  that  when  the  sword  is  grasped  after  the 
European  fashion,  the  plate  comes  against 
the  wrist,  and  acts  as  a  fulcrum  by  which, 
when  a  blow  is  struck,  the  leverage  of  the 
blade  forces  the  sword  out  of  the  grasp. 
But  the  whole  system  of  swordsmanship 
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(1  )    NECKLACK.    (Seepage  1390.) 


(3.)   THK  CHAKRA,  OR  QUOIT  WKATON. 

(See  page  HOfi.) 


(2.)   KOOKERY.    (Sec  page  1396.) 


(4.)    INDIAN   ARMS   AND   ARMOR.     (See  pnge  1405.) 
(1403) 


WEAPONS. 


Is  employed  In  England,  or  Indeed  In  Europe 
generally  strength  not  being  used  so  much 
as  dexterity.  For  the  object  of  this  weapon 
Its  curved  form  is  essential.  The  stroke  of 
the  sword  is  done  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
more  than  by  a  direct  blow,  ao  that  the 
curved  edge  of  the  weapon  is  drawn  rapidly 
over  the  object  of  attack.  ^     ^ 

The  mode  of  employing  the  Indian  i^vord 
was  illustrated  to  mo  by  the  same  Colonel 
Hutchinson  whoae  name  has  already  been 
mentioned.  '' 

He  took  a  laroe  mangold-wurzel,  and  laid 
it  on  a  table.    He  then  placed  the  flat  side 
of  the  sword  upon  the  root,  so  that  no  blow 
could  be  dealt,  and  then,  with  a  slight  turn 
of  the  wrist,  he  drew  the  blade  toward  him 
and  the  root  fell  apart,  severed  in  two  pieces. 
In  the  same  manner  he  cut  the  whole  of  the 
root  into  slices.    The  feat  looked  so  easy 
that  I  tried  it  on  another  root,  but,  instead 
of  cutting  It  m  two,  the  edge  of  the  sword 
g  ided  off  It  as  if  it  had  been  a  solid  piece  of 
glass,  and  jarred  my  arm  to  the  shoulder. 
However,  after  a  few  lessons,  the  feat  became 
tolerably  easy. 

The  same  effect  can  also  be  produced  by 
pushing  the  blade  from  the  swordsman  in- 
stead of  drawing  it  toward  him.    It  is  to  this 
dehcato,  drawing  cut  that  the  Indian  sword 
owes  Its  efficiency,  the  steel  of  the  blade  not 
being  nearly  of  so  good  a  quality  as  that  of 
our  common  dragoon  swords,  and  not  being 
capable  of  taking  so  fine  an  edge.    But  if  in 
battle  an  Indian  warrior  meets  or  overtakes 
an  enemy,  he  does  not  strike  at  him  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  arm,  as  is  done  by 
our  swordsmen,  but  places  the  edge  of  his 
weapon  against  the  neck  of  the  enemy,  and 
witli  a  turn  of  his  wrist  nearly  severs  the 
nead  from  the  body. 

Ill  the  same  illustration  is  seen  the  circu- 
lar  shield  or  target.  This  is  of  no  great  size, 
measuring  about  eighteen  inches  in  diaine- 
er,  and  sometimes  even  less.  It  is  made  of 
tiie  iude  of  the  rhinoceros,  which,  when 
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properly  dressed  and  dried,  is  of  consi 
ble  thickness,  as  hard  as  horn,  though  not 
so  brittle  and  almost  equally  translucent. 
Ihe  shield  is  generally  adorned  with  four 
circular  plates  of  metal,  which  in  an  ordi- 
nary specimen  are  merely  of  iron,  but  in  a 
peculiarly  handsome  one  are  covered  with 
acquered  gilding.  The  reader  will  doubt- 
ess  see  the  almost  exact  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Indian  shield  and  the  target  of 
the  Scotch  Highlander.  The  other  portions 
ot  the  armor  are  adorned  with  gold  inlay- 
'°S' I'ke  those  parts  which  have  been  de- 

oCriDGu. 

Illustration  No.  4,  on  page  1403,  contains 
several  articles  used  m  warfare,  all  of  which 
are  drawn  from  specimens  in  Sir  Hope 
tont  s  collection.  In  the  centre  is  seen  a 
coat  of  mail.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
Mui  pieces  of  armor  I  have  evfir  spah  «.o/.h 
01  tlie  links  bearing  upon  it  a  sentence  from  f 


the  Koran.  Three  of  the  links  are  shown 
underneath  the  coat  of  mail,  drawn  of  the 
rllf„5  '^^  onginals.  If  the  reader  will 
reflect  upon  the  vast  number  of  such  links 
which  are  required  to  form  a  coat  of  mail,  he 
w  1  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  that 
must  have  been  expended  on  it,  the  letters 
toZ'}?^^  be  formefi  after  the  links  are  pu? 
together,  so  that  they  may  not  be  obliterated 

hio^f,i^"«'°«-  u^^«  '>«1™«*  belonging  to 
this  suit  IS  seen  by  its  side  at  Fig.  2. 

Between  the  helmet  and  the  coat  of  mail 

Thl™^  ^°*'"*  °'  dagger,  and  its  sheath, 
ihis  weapon  is  sometimes  very  plain   and 

the  hilt  and  sheath.  A  specimen  fn  my  col- 
blSrii'nF  *^'  f«'-™«r,Wnd,  and,  thougli  the 
wS  1^-  ^""^  ^1"""*^'  "'«  handle  is  of 
wood,  and  18  secured  to  the  blade  by  a  stout 
brass  rivet  which  passes  through  t^hetang 
Wade     "^°  ^"°^  *'*'°^  either  side  of  the 

Two  more  characteristic  forms  of  the  In- 
dian dagger  are  shown  at  Figs.  7  and  9  in  tho 
dlustration.    One  Fig.  7,  wfth  its  shei  at 

ix  't?  •'"  ^^/*  ^*^"'*'  especially  with  the 
ricTi.  It  IS  made  entirely  of  steel,  the  two 
cross-bars  constituting  the  handle.  The 
torm  of  the  blade  varies  somewhat  in  differ- 
ent specimens,  but  the  general  form  is  the 
same  in  all.  A  good  specimen  in  my 
collection   is  altogether  twenty  inches  in 

t  .S  «VT^  7.t\^^'  '^"''*|y  ^  P«"»d,  so  that 
it  must  be  rather  an  awkward  weapon  for 
the  girdle.    The  blade,  if  it  can  be  so  called 

hJ^f'^^  %  ^°°i.'"  i«°S'h'  flat  toward  the 
handle,  and  withm  five  inches  of  the  tips 
welling  suddenly  into  a  sort  of  quadrangular 

.   The  reader  will  see  that  Avhen  this  daso-er 
{8  grasped,  the  steel  continuations  of  the 
handle  project  on  either  side  of  the  wrist 
and  effectually  guard  it  and  the  lower  part 

e  fK^  ».™/''«'n  a  sword-blade.    The  wefght 

K-  u  '"8ti""ment,  aa  well  as  the  force  with 
which  a  thrust  can  be  delivered  by  a  straight 
^l^^'^.  in  boxing  render  the  .feapon  well 
calculated  to  drive  its  way  through  the  folds 
of  dress,  or  even  between  the  joints  of  armor. 

J!»rext  comes  a  weapon  (Fi-.  9)  which 
«;ould  scarcely  be  recognized  as  a  da^er 
ij^'  bowever  a  dagger,  made  from  the  two 
horns  of  the  Indian  antelope.  In  the  sim- 
piest  torm  ot  this  curious  weapon,  the  horns 
are  arranged  with  their  bases  crossing  each 
other  for  about  six  inches.  Tho  cui^ature 
ot  the  bases  thus  furnishes  a  sort  of  handle, 
which  can  be  grasped  in  such  a  way  that 
tne  holder  of  the  weapon  can  strike  ri-rht 
and  left  with  it,  and,  among  a  number"  of 
people,  could  do  a  vast  amount  of  dama<^e  in 
a  very  short  time. 

A  dagger  such  as  has  been  described 
could  be  made  in  half  an  hour,  and,  indeed, 
.».  temporary  weapon  might  be  /uade  in  a 
tew  minutes  by  lashing  the  horus  together. 
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But  the  Indians  prefer  to  add  ornament  to 
tho  weapon,  nnd  so  thoy  often  make  a  hol- 
low steel  hilt  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  with  the 
curved  side  outward.  The  hand  passes  into 
this  cup  as  into  the  basket-hilt  of  a  single- 
stick, and  is  effectually  guarded  from  injury. 
The  dagger  shown  in  the  illuKtration  has 
one  of  tliese  steel  hilts.  In  some  places  this 
weapon  is  in  such  favor  that,  instead  of  mak- 
ing It  of  antelope  horns,  with  a  steel  hilt,  the 
entire  dagger  is  of  steel,  tho  points  made  in 
imitation  of  the  horns. 

Tho  last  weapon  (Fig.  10)  is  one  which  is 
used  by  the  Afghans,  and  is  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  a  sword  and  a  dagger.  A 
weapon  of  a  similar  form  and  character  is 
carried  by  the  Moors. 

There  is  one  kind  of  sword  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  without  some  notice.  It  is 
a  most  murderous  looking  weapon,  and  is 
made  on  precisely  the  opposite  principle  to 
that  of  the  sword  which  has  already  been 
described.  In  that  form  of  sword,  tho  edge 
is  on  tho  outer  curve  of  the  blade,  which 
narrows  toward  tho  point.  In  the  other 
sword,  tho  edge  is  on  the  inside  curve,  and 
tho  blade  widens  greatly  at  the  tip,  which  is 
curved  like  a  bill-hook.  Indeed,  tne  weapon 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  bill-hook  with 
a  greatly  elongated  blade.  In  a  specimen  in 
my  collection  the  blade  is  very  little  more 
than  an  inch  wide  by  the  hilt,  but  at  the 
point  (or  rather  the  tip,  for  this  part  of  the 
blade  is  squared)  it  is  just  four  inches  in 
width.  The  weight  of  this  sword  is  rather 
more  than  two  pounds. 

There  is  also  the  quoit,  or  chakra,  a  missile 


I  weapon,  that  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
!  boomerang  of  Australia  or  the  casting-knife 
of  the  Fan  tribe,  it  being  intended  to  cut 
and  not  to  pierce,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  missiles.    It  is  made  of  thin  steel,  and 
is  sharpened  to  a  razor-like  edge  on  the  out- 
side.   The  mode  of  casting  it  is  to  spin  it  on 
the  forefinger  and    then  to  hurl   It.    The 
reader   may  imagine  that  such  a  missile, 
which  not  only  strikes  an  object,  but  re- 
volves rapidly  at  tho  time,  must  be  a  very 
formidable  one.    It   is  generally  aimed  at 
the  face  of   tho    adversary,  and  a  skilful 
warrior  will  hurl  four  or  five  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  it    is  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  being  struck  by  one  of   them,  and 
having  the  face  laid  open,  or  the  nose  or  lip 
absolutely  cut  off.    These  quoit-like  articles 
are  carried  upon  a  tall,  conical  head-dress 
worn  by  the  natives,  into  tho  folds  of  which 
they  also  put  several  small  knives,  as  Irish 
laborers-stick  their  pipes  in  their  hats.    See 
illustration  No.  3,  on  page  1403. 

A  similar  weapon,  made  of  brass  instead 
of  steel,  is  used  by  the  cattle-poisoning 
Mooches,  who  have  already  been  described. 
Thov  call  it  by  the  name  of  ",thftl." 

The  .chakra  is  the  special  weapon  of 
Vishnu,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  various 
representations  of  that  deity,  hanging  in 
one  of  the  hands.  Reference  is  made  to 
this  by  Southey  in  the  "  Curse  of  Kchania." 
Other  deities  also  hold  the  chakra  in  the 
many-armed  images  by  which  the  Indian 
artists  clumsily  attempt  to  depict  omnipo- 
tence. This  takes  us  to  another  branch  of 
the  subject. 
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Suit  or  Armor  Inlaid  with  Golp. 

(See  page  1402.) 
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PHINCIPLB  OF  HUMAN  SACRIFICE -THK  SDTTEB,  OR  WIUOW  BrBNINa-n»«  -»^,   ^ 

BKItNIEiiS  BESCKU-TION-OBADUAI,  ABOLITIOK  OF  THE  BUTTEE  -  THE  OODDE9«  KAL,  A^  1^ 
INO  FESTIVAL— THE  MOTIOJJLESS  FAKIB.  --■^r-roKTUBE  -THE  SWUfO- 


There  18  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even 
Atnca  Itself,  where  the  principle  of  human 
Bacriflccis  so  widely  spread,  and  is  developed 
so  variously,  as  in  India.    Several  forms  of 
human  sacrifice,  such  as  the  Meriah,  which 
has  already  been  described,  belong  to  definite 
districts,  and  even  in  them  are  carried  out 
with  certain  limitations.     Some  forms  of 
the  same  principle,  sucli  as  the  murders  by 
Ihugs  or  Pliansigars  in  their  worship  of  the 
dread  goddess  Kali,  are  restricted  to  certain 
societies  of  men.     Again,  the  victims  an- 
nually crushed  under  the  wheels  of  Ju-rrrer- 
naut's  car  are  comparatively  few,  antf  "can 
only  bo  sacrified  in  a  certain  locality,  and  at 
certain  times. 

There  is,  however,  one  mode  of  human 
sacrifice  which  at  no  distant  period  prevailed 
over  the  whole  of  India,  and  has  only  been 
checked  by  the  influence  of  England  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  has  been 
subject  to  British  dominion.  Even  in  those 
districts  the  task  has  been  a  very  difficult 
one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  strong 
hand  of  England  were  ever  lifted,  the  prac° 
"ce  would  again  prevail  as  it  did  before. 

/^"s  form  of  human  sacrifice  is  the  dread- 
lul  buttoe,  or  the  death  of  the  widow  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  her  dead  husband.  Both 
in  Africa  and  Polynesia  we  have  seen  sev- 
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he  may  not  find  himself  wifeless  when  ho 
reaches  the  spirit  land.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  even  among  the  lowest  of  the 
savages,  whose  indifterence  to  inflictin<r 
pain  18  well  known,  there  arc  none  who 
exercise  such  horrible  cruelty  toward  the 
widow  as  do  the  highly  civilized  Hindoos. 
On  referring  to  the  former  portions  of  this 
work,  the  reader  will  sec  that  in  some  places 
the  widows  are  strangled  and  laid  in  the 
grave,  m  others  they  are  buried  alive,  and 
in  others  they  are  killed  by  a  blow  of  a  club 
(perhaps  the  most  merciful  death  that  can 
be  inflicted),  but  that  in  no  instance  is  the 
surviving  wife  burned  alive,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Hindoo. 

At  the  first  glance,  it  seems  strange  that 
not  only  should  the  relatives  of  the  miser- 
able  wife  desire  her  to  be  burned,  but  that 
she  herself  should  wish  it,  and  should  adhere 
to  her  determination  ia  spite  of  every  oppor-  ■ 
tunity  of  escaping  so  dreadful  a  death.    Yet 
the  calm,  dispassionate  cruelty  of  the  Hindoo 
nature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  painful  as 
IS  a  death  by  burning,  the  life  of  a  widow 
\i    ^"''^•ve*  her  husband  is  made  so  miser- 
able that  the  short  though  sharp  a^^ony  of 
the  funeral  pyre  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
lite.    She  loses  all  caste,  and  a  Brahmin 
widow  who  reftises  to  be  burned  is  loifho^ 
and  despised  even  by  the    very  Pariahs, 
whose  shadow  would  have  been  a  contami- 
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nation  to  her  during  the  lifetime  of  hor  hus- 
band. The  horror  of  such  a  life  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  an  European,  oven  suppoa- 
ing  a  delicate  ffirl,  bred  in  tho  midst  of  all 
luxury  and  rcDnemcnt,  to  bo  suddenly  cast 
among  tho  most  debased  of  savages  without 
possibility  of  rescue,  and  to  be  made  an  ob- 
ject of  scorn  and  contempt  oven  to  them. 

To  realize  the  depths  of  utter  degradation 
which  a  high-caste  widow  incurs,  wo  must 
first  see  what  is  her  opinion  of  her  own  sta- 
tus.   The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  tho 
Hindoos  arc  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct castes,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that 
no  one  can  ascend  to  a  superior  caste,  though 
he  may  fall  into  a  lower.    Now,  of  all  the 
castes,  the  BrahmtuN  are  immeasurably  the 
highest,  and  tho  reverence  which  is  paid  to 
them  by  their  countrymen  is  almost  incred- 
ible.    Wealth  or  secular  rank  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  reverential  feeling.    A  Hin- 
doo of  inferior  caste  may  be,  and  often  is,  a 
man  of  almost  unbounded  wealth,  may  pos- 
sess almost  unbounded  power,  and,  in  his 
own  way,  unbounded  pride.    But  the  very 
poorest  of  Brahmins  is  infinitely  his  superior, 
and  should  he   meet  one  of  these  exalted 
beings,  he  bows  before  him,  and  pays  divine 
honors  to  him.    And,  according  to  his  be- 
lief, he  is  right  in  so  doing,  the  Brahmin 
being  an  incarnation  of  Deity,  sprung  from 
tho  mouth  of  Vishnu,  the  Saviour  God  him- 
self.   He  may  be  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
elephant,  covered  with  glittering  trappings, 
he  may  bo  clothed  in  gorgeous  robes  and 
sparkle  with  costly  gems,  but  before  a  Brah- 
min, with  a  single  cloth  round  his  waist,  and 
bearing  the  solitary  sign  of  his  caste,—  tho 
slight    cord   liung  over  one   shoulder  and 
under  the   other,— he   is  an  abject  slave. 
Even  if,  ns  sometimes  happens,  he  should 
employ  a  Brahmin  as  his  cook,  that  Brah- 
min retains  his  rank,  and  receives  the  wor- 
■  ship  of  the  man  by  whom  he  is  paid. 

According  to  their  sacred  books,  "  when 
a  Brahmin  springs  to  light,  he  is  born  above 
the  world;  the  chief  of  all  creatures;  as- 
signed to  guard  the  treasury  of  duties,  reli- 
gious and  civil."  According  to  tho  same 
books,  the  very  existence  of  mankind,  and 
even  of  the  world  itself,  depends  upon  tho 
forbearance  of  the  Brahmins,  whose  power 
even  exceeds  that  of  the  gods  themselves. 
Should  there  be  one  who  cannot  be  slain 
by  the  great  god  Indra,  by  Kali,  the  goddess 
of  destruction,  or  even  by  Vishnu  himself, 
he  would  be  destroyed  if  a  Brahmin  were  to 
curse  him,  as  if  he  were  consumed  by  fire. 
In  the  same  spirit,  princes  were  warned  not 
to  take  the  property  of  the  Brahmins,  how- 
ever much  in  want  of  money,  for  that  if 
these  holy  men  were  once  enraged,  they 
could  by  a  word  destroy  them,  their  armies, 
elephants,  and  horses. 

By  them,  under  Brahma,  were  originally 
made  tho  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
fire,  and  by  them  thty  could  be  destroyed. 


"  What  prince  could  gain  wealth  by  oppress- 
ing those  who,  if  angry,  could  frame  other 
worlds,  and  legions  of  worlds,  could  ijive 
being  to  new  nods  and  mortals? "  Just  as 
these  tremendous  privileges  are  independ- 
ent of  tho  external  circumstances  of  wealth 
and  rank,  so  are  they  independent  of  indi- 
vidual character.  The  pure  soul  of  a  Brah- 
nun  IS  beyond  all  moral  elevation,  and  above 
all  moral  pollution.  He  may  bo  a  man  of 
the  purest  life  and  loftiest  morality,  but  he 
IS  none  the  bettor  Brahmin  lor  that;  he  may 
be  ono  of  tho  vilest  of  debauchees,  and  bo 
none  tho  worse  Brahmin  fbr  that,  provided 
he  does  not  commit  any  act  which  would 
lortcit  his  caste,— such,  tor  example,  as  kill- 
ing  a  cow,  or  eating  food  that  had  been 
cooked  by  an  inferior. 

To  fall  from  such  an  estate  as  this,  above 
humanity  and  equal  to  divinity,  must  be 
something  almost  too  terrible  to  conceive 
and  wo  can  easily  imagine  that  any  dcatlx 
would  be  preferable  to  such  a  life.  But  not 
even  the  horror  of  a  life  like  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  sufferings  of  tho  Indian 
widow,  who  believes  that  her  very  soul  is 
contaminated  beyond  hope  by  the  loss  of  her 
caste,  and  who  feels  herself  degraded  below 
tho  level  of  those  on  whom  she  had  looked 
with  an  utter  loathing  that  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible to  the  Western  mind.  She  has 
to  cut  off  her  hair,  she  has  to  live  on  the 
coarsest  of  food,  .she  has  to  clothe  herself  in 
the  coarsest  of  raiment,  and  altogether  to  lead 
a  hie  utterly  and  hopelessly  miserable  in 
every  hardship  that  can  nfflict  the  body,  and 
every  reproach  that  can  torture  the  mind. 

On  the  other  side  comes  the  belief,  that  if 
she  follows  the  dictates  of  her  religion  and 
suffers  herself  to  1)0  l)uined  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband,  she  qualifies  herself  for 
everlasting  happiness.  From  tho  moment 
that  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice  are 
begun,  she  becomes  an  absolutely  sacred 
being,  whose  very  touch  sanctifies  the  ob- 
jects on  which  she  lays  her  hands;  she  ren- 
ders herself  a  model  to  be  imitated  by  all 
her  sex,  and  her  memory  is  forever  vener- 
ated by  her  family.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der  that,  swayed  by  such  considerations,  the 
Indian  widow  prefers  death  to  life,  and  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Suttee  has  taken  such 
hold  upon  the  people. 

Varying  slightly  in  details  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  individual  and  the  particular 
district  in  which  the  sacrifice  takes  place, 
the  ceremony  is  conducted  after  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground,  over  which 
the  funeral  pile  is  raised.  The  object  of  the 
hole  is  to  supply  a  current  of  air  by  which 
the  fire  may  be  fed.  Sticks  are  then  driven 
round  the  edge  of  the  hole  to  support  the 
materials  of  the  pile,  which  are  dry  wood, 
rushes,  and  hemp.  These  are  heaped  care- 
„  y  to  a  height  of  four  feet  or  so,  and  resin 
(*'•  c.  liquid  butter)  are  thrown 


and  ghee 
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on  the  pllo,  so  as  to  increase  the  vehemence 

the  river,  on  whoso  bank  the  pyre  is  always 
erected,  and  is  then,  washed  bythe  relatives, 
and  afterward  wrapped  In. a  now  cloth  anc^ 
laid  on  the  pile. 
During  this  time  the  widow  stands  on  the 

K'o".    ""ff  Pr^y^s.  and  waving  In  her 
hand  a  branch  «l  nmngo.    After  the  corpse 

nto  U^lTri  [?""'  /"J"  T'**'"''  "*>"  descends 
ut..  !^  .  «if  '  'V"''  J'Y^"*  washed,  dlstrib- 
utes.to  her  ft-icnds  all  her  ornaments,  which 
are  eagerly  Bought,  as  being  sanctified  hv 
having  been  touched  by  the  sacred  hand  of 
a  suttee.  She  is  then  dfressed  in  a  new  robe 
and  nlaces  herself  bv  the  side  of  the  body,  t^ 

lashed.      Dry  rushes  and  wood  are    next 
heaped  over  her,  only  her  head  being  suf- 

ered  to  be  uncovered,  so  that  she  may 
breathe  for  the  short  time  she  has  to  live. 
Two  long  bamboos  are  then  laid  across  the 
pde,  the  ends  being  held  by  the  relations,  so 
ns  to  press  her  down  should  she  strugcle  to 
escape  when  the  flames  reach  her.  fL  fire 
is  lighted  by  her  nearest  relation,  and,  if  the 
pile  has  been  properly  constructed,  the  sut- 
tee is  soon  dead,  being  killed  rather  bv 
suffocation  from  the  smoke  than  by  the 
flames.  •'       " 

Sometimes,  however,  when  the  buildinij 
of  the  pile  has  been  entrusted  to  inexpert 
euced  hands,  a  terrible  scene  takes  place 
the  wret(!hed  victim  trying  to  escape  from' 
he  flames  that  torture  her,  and  beiAg  ruth- 

£  LS'^  'n '^''^7  "'••'  ^«?^°°  poles  across 
her  body.  Dr.  Massie  relates  several  in- 
stances of  attempted  escape.    In  one  case 

he  mode  of  preparing  the  pile  was  evidently 
the  cause  of  the  poor  victim's  sufferings 
At  each  corner  a  stout  pole  was  erected,  and 
rom  this  pole  was  suspended  a  second  pile 
like  a  canopy,  elevated  three  or  fourYeet 
above  the  surface  of  the  principal  pile.  This 
canopy  was  chiefly  macfe  of  logs  of  wood 
and  was  exceedingly  heavy.  ' 

After  the  suttee  had  been  laid  upon  the 
pile,  and  covered  with  straw  saturated  with 
ghee,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  smoke 
rolled  in  thick  volumes  over  the  head  of  the 

»ni '•'?;.,  "^^  ^^"""^  •'.'^S^"  *°  '^laze  fiercely, 
and  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  burn  in  their 
own  way,  the  death  of  the  poor  woman  would 
nave  been  almost  Immecliate.  But  just  at 
this  time  four  assistants  severed  with  their 
affords  the  ropes  which  upheld  the  canopy, 
jo^that  It  fell  with  its  wUe  weight  upon 

h„?T'^^^'*  7°^  intended  as  an  act  of  mercy, 
but  ts  effect  was  anything  but  merciful. 
*or  the  moment  she  was  stunned  by  the 
blow,  but  the  mass  of  billets  checkea  the 
action  of  the  fire,  and  caused  it  to  burn 
Jowly  instead  of  rapidly.  The  creeping 
flames  soon  restored  her  to  consciousnesi 
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that  none  would  give  her,  until  death  at  last 
put  an  end  to  her  suff-erings. 
The  same  author  quoti-s  an  .account  of  a 

fro^^r^'^'"'"'"'/  did  succeed  in  escapinj 
fVom  the  flames,  In  spite  of  the  resistancf 

Sivesfi""  """'"""«  »'"^'"'°-  ^^^^' 
"Another  well-authenticated  and  brutal 

same  time  in  a  more  northern  province  of 
India:  'The  unfortunate  Brahmlnoc  of  her 
own  accord  had  ascended  the  funoral'p  le  of 
her  luisband's  bones,  but  flndin.  the  tS  ture 
of  the  flre  more  than  she  couEl  bear  bv  I 
violent  stniggle  she  threw  herself  from  t^^J 
flames,  and,  tottering  to  a  short  distance  m 
down     Some  gentlemen,  who  were   spec 
tators,  immediately  plunged   hor   into   the 
heVLTi'Sr^  close\y,^and  thereby  saved 
her  ft-om  being  much  burnt.    She  retained 
her  senses   completely,  and  complained   of 
s^imint^''  of  the  pile,  which,  she  said,  con- 
sumed her  so  slowly  that  she  could  not  bear 
t  S.''''P'*^'m  ^  ''^  wi»i"g"ess  again  to  try 

do  so  L'!^"  h''  ""P'^'^"  '*•  Thevlvould  not 
«o  so,  and  the  poor  creature  shrunk  wi'h 
dread  from   the  flames,  which   were   now 

"«"w^ intensely,  and  reftised  to  go  on. 
th„„  V  fu  '°  inhuman  relations  saw  this, 

hey  took  her  by  the  head  and  heels,  anc^ 

l?v  w^r  !f  °  *^°  Are,  and  held  her  the^etm 
thev  were  driven  away  bv  the  heat;  they  also 

So"f''  'f^,^  '^'P^'^«  «^^^««d,  with  which 
they  struck  her,  in  ord^r  to  deprive  her  of 

anS'Sni.?"* '•',''  fS"^'"  madeSier  escape, 
and,  without  any  help,  ran  directly  into  the 

nZ^rl^  ^"".^  to  drown  her  by  pressing  her 
under  the  water,  but  an  European  gentleman 
rescued  her  from  them,  and  she  ImmediaTel? 
ran  into  his  arms  and  cried  to  him  to  save 


-J  _! —  But,  .-iiincKea  ^jttiiuiiy  lor  tne  aeip 


h,.!nJ;„   I     1,"**'^°  ?^°"nd  as  they  were 
bunging  her  the  secona  time  from  the  river, 
and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  horror  I  felt 
^L!f?°^  the  mangled  condition  she  was  in: 
almost  every  inch  of  skin  on  her  body  had 
been  burnt  off";  her  Wsand  Miighs,  her  arn^ 
and  back,  were  completely  raw,  her  breasts 
were  dreadfullv  torn,  and  the  skin  hanging 
from  them  in  jhreads;  the  skin  and  nails  o? 
her  fingers  had  peeled  wholly  off",  and  were 
hanging  to  the  fiack  of  her  liands.    In  fact 
I  never  saw  and  never  read  of  so  entire  a 
f^l^I^  of  misery  as  this  poor  woman  dis- 
played.    She  seemed  to  dread  being  again 
token  to  the  fire.and  called  out  to  "  tlTe  (Jcha 
isahib  'to  save  her.    Her  friends  seemed  no 
onger  inclined  to  force,  and  one  of  her  re- 
lations  at  our  instigation,  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  gave  her  some  clothes,  and  told  her 
they  would  not    We  had  her  sent  to  the 
hospital,  where  every  medical  assistance  was 
immediately  given   her,  but   without  hope 
of  recovery.    She  lingered  in  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pain  for  about  twentv  hQ"~  »id 
then  died.' «  -  -  w  eai^  no — ,  „na 
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It  is  often  said  that  the  woman  is  stupefied 
•with  opium  or  Indian  hemp  before  she  is 
brought  to  the  pile,  and  that  the  bystanders 
beat  drums  and  shout  in  order  to  drown  her 
shrieks.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the 
woman  requiring  the  use  of  all  her  senses  to 
enable  her  to  go  through  the  various  cere- 
monies which  precede  the  actual  burning, 
and  the  pile  being  generally  made  so  care- 
fully that  death  is  so  rapid  that  the  victim 
scarcely  utters  a  cry  or  makes  a  single  strug- 
gle to  escape. 

Additions  to  the  mere  burning  of  the 
widow  have  been  mentioned  by  various  trav- 
ellers. Bernier,  for  example,  says  that,  while 
travelling  near  Agra,  he  heard  that  a  Suttee 
was  about  to  take  place.  He  went  to  the 
spot,  and  there  saw  a  great  pit,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  a  large  pile  or  wood.  On  the 
pile  lay  the  body  of  a  man,  and  beside  it  sat 
a  young  and  handsome  woman,  whose  dress 
was  almost  saturated  with  oil,  as  was  the 
wood  of  the  pile.  The  fire  being  lightc',  she 
sat  on  the  pile,  and .  as  the  flames  wrapped 
her  body,  she  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice 
that,  according  to  the  Indian  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  this  was  the  fifth 
time  that  she  had  become  a  suttee,  and  that 
jhe  would  have  to  do  so  twice  more  in  order 
to  attain  perfection. 

Round  the  edge  of  the  pit  danced  five 
women,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 

.l.nnpnrinfir  ><onrni./11aoa  /aP  4-Un  ««,.        tj i-i-. 


appearing  regardless  of  the  fire.  Presently 
the  flames  seized  upon  the  dress  of  one  of 
them;  whereupon  she  detached  herself  from 
her  companions,  and  flung  herself  headlong 
into  the  burning  pit.  The  remaining  four 
continued  their  dance,  and,  as  the  fire  caught 
theij  garments,  they  one  bv  one  leaped  into 
the  haming  pit.  These  woruon  H  appeared, 
had  baen  slaves  of  the  suttee.'  They  were 
greatly  attached  to  their  mistress,  and  when 
they  heard  her  ofter  the  vow  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile,  they  determined  to  die  with  her. 

The  saipe  traveller  relates  a  very  curious 
anecdote  of  a  suttee  who  employed  the  dread- 
ful ceremony  for  a  strange  purpose. 

She  was  ii  widow  bv  lier  own  act,  having 
poisoned  he.r  husband*  in  order  to  carry  on 
an  intrigue  with  a  young  tailor,  a  Moham- 
medan, who  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
playmg  the  di  um.  He,  however,  was  alarmed 
at  her  crime,  Knd  declined  her  society.  On 
account  of  t'.io  caste  to  which  she  belonged, 
the  death  by  bu.-ning  was  not  a  necessity,  but 
on  her  lover's  refusal  she  went  to  her  re- 
lations, reported  the  sudden  death  of  her 
husband,  and  declared  that  she  would  be 
burned  with  him. 

"  Her  kindred,  well  satisfied  with  so  gen- 
erous a  resolution,  and  the  great  ho)  .x  that 
she  did  to  the  whole  family,  presently  had  a 
pit  made  and  filled  with  wood,  exposing  the 
corpse  upon  it,  and  kindling  the  fire.  AH 
being  prepared,  the  woman  goes  to  embrace 
and  bid  farewell  to  all  her  kindred  that  were 
there  about  the  pit,  aniOi^g  whom  was  also 


the  tailor,  who  had  been  invited  to  play  upon 
the  tabor  that  day,  with  many  others  of  tnat 
sort  of  men,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  This  fury  ot  a  woman,  being  also 
come  to  this  young  man,  made  sign  as  if  she 
would  bid  him  farewell  with  the  rest,  but, 
instead  of  gently  embracing  him,  she  taketh 
him  with  all  her  force  about  his  collar,  pull 
him  to  the  pit,  and  tumbles  him,  together 
with  herself,  into  the  ditch,  where  they  both 
were  soon  despatched," 

The  date  at  which  the  Suttee  was  instituted 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  in  operation  at  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  must  have 
been  established  long  before.  Under  the 
British  rule  the  Suttee  system  has  gradually 
been  abolished,  and  we  may  hope  that  never 
again  will  the  dread  scene  be  repeated. 


Refehence  has  already  been  made  to 
several  other  modifications  of  human  sacri- 
fice, and  we  will  give  a  few  pages  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

There  is  in  the  Indian  mythology  a  certain 
dreadftil  goddess  of  destruction,  named  Kali. 
Her  statues  show  her  attributes,  her  many 
hands  being  filled  with  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
and  her  person  decorated  with  a  huge  neck- 
lace of  human  skulls.  In  order  to  propitiate 
this  terrible  divinity,  a  system  has  been  de- 
veloped which  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able, illogical,  and  best  regulated  system  that 
is  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  simply  murder  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
religious  rite,  and  dilTers  from  all  other  human 
sacrifices  in  that  blood  is  not  <»hed,  that  the 
victim  is  always  killed  by  strafi.gem,  and 
that  the  worshippers  need  neither  temple 
nor  altar. 

Tho  members  of  the  society  call  them- 
seb'us  Thugs,  from  a  Hindoo  word  which 
signifies  "  deception,"  and  which  is  given  to 
them  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  victims  are  entrapped.  In  some  parts 
of  India  they  arc  called  Phansigars,  from 
a  Sanscrit  word  which  signifies  "  a  noose." 
Perhaps  the  strangest  point,  in  this  country 
of  strict  and  separate  caste,  is  that  the 
Thugs  do  not  belong  to  one  caste,  nor  even 
to  one  religion.  They  all  agree  in  worship- 
ping Kali,  but  in  other  respects  they  admit 
among  their  numbers  men  and  women  of 
all  caates,  and  a  large  number  of  them  are 
Mahommedans,  who  have  no  caste  at  all. 
Indeed,  the  Mahommedan  Thugs  claim  for 
themselves  the  origin  of  the  system,  though 
the  Hindoos  say  tiiat  it  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  time  of  Mahommed. 

They  always  go  in  companies,  a  complete 
band  often  consisting  of  several  hundred 
persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  As  the 
very  essence  of  the  sacrifice  is  secrecy,  they 
assume  all  kinds  of  disguises,  the  usual 
being  that  of  travelling  merchants.  In  this 
capacity  they  act  then-  part  to  perfection, 
and  endeavor  to  entice  travellers  into  their 
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For  this  purpose  they  have  a  regular 
organization.  At  their  head  they  have  a 
cluef  or  Sirdar,  who  directs  the  operations 

Thn^o^.""^-  •^^""  «°  «ld  experienced 
Thug  acts  as  instructor,  and  teaches  the 

rhi;.'rth"'°-^r  *°  "««t^e  sacred  noose  b? 
which  the  victims  are  strangled.  This  is 
not  a  cord  with  a  running  knot,butaLrt 
of  handkerchief,  which  is^ilung 'round  The 

drawn  tilt  ""Tr''""°  ™^"'"»'^  ""^denW 
drawn  tight.    This  noose, or  handkerchief  is 
called  the"  roomal."    Then  come  the  rnen 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  noose.    These 
arocaled  Bhuttotes,  or  stranglers,  and  are 
generally  men  possessing  both  strength  and 
activity.  Next  are  the  entrappers,  or  Sotff 
name  y  those  whose  business  it  is  to  entrj' 
the  victim  into  a  convenient  spot  for  his 
assassination,  and  to  engage  his  attention 
while  preparations  are  beiL  made  for  Ws 
death.    Lastly  come  the  Luglaees,  or  grave- 
diggers,  who  prepare    the    grave  for   the 
reception  of  the  body.  ^  ^ 

The  method  in  which  the  Thugs  perform 
their  sacrifices  is  almost  exactlf  ifke  tw 
winch  is  employed  by  the  moder?gafrote 
except  that  a  noose  is  used  instead  of  tho 
arm  and  that  the  victim  is  always  kUled  in- 
stead of  being  only  made  insensible  for  aSme 

thmk  will  be  a  fit  offering  for  Kali  the 
Sothas  manage  to  induce  l?im  tocom'e  to 
the  fatal  spot.  Several  days  are  often"peiU 
in  this  endeavor;  for,  unless  there  is  eTJv 
probability  that  the  murder  will  not  be 
executed  before  any  except  members  of 
heir  own  society,  tlie  Thugs  will  not  at- 
tempt the  traveller's  life.  tSc  women  and  ' 
chUureu  atta^ched  to  the  band  are  usuaUv 
employed  as  Sothas,  inasmuch  as  they  wouS 
excite  less  suspicion  than  if  thev  were 
men.    If  the  women  be  young  an/ hind! 

nrCrli.r^*"  ™«'^«  ^^'""'^^^  -«  decoys; 
and,  horrible  to  say,  even  young  uirls  take 

SffitlaSToSi-^  '-'^^"^  '--»- 

pfSUS^ffitlSoS££.Se?K 

droitly  directed  to  some  object  in  St  Jf 

im,  while  the  Bhuttote  who  acts  the  part 

fexecufoner  steals  quietly  behind  E 

Suddenly  the  noose  is    flung    round    the 

•ictuus  neck,  the  knee  of  thrmuSer  is 

ressed  into  his  back,  and  in  a  shor  thne  he 

ceases  to  live.    Generally  the  executionpr  « 

so  adroit  at  his  dread  oifflce  that  ?he  Tu 

Sf'"?H  '"f^""  "°  resistance,  butXs 

the  no.  !?"'  "  •'"■"?S'*^'  «>«  fi'-^t  pressure 
01 1  le  noose  causing  inseiisibility. 

stri3n,.rt  „'?'i''f"'°  '""rdered  man  is  then 

dipped,  and  his  property  falls  to  the  band 

bomntimes  a  whole  party  of  travellers  is 

Napped  by  a  band  ^of 'ki^gs,  and  Tar^^^ 

raiiltaneously  murdered.  TSs  is  generall? 

Jecise  when  several  wealthy  mfn  travS, 

I  i!?!?^''' '»  ,7l»>ch  case  they  and  their  sir.  I 

■  '"'3  urc  all  muiuered  in  honor  of  Kali-  i 
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goods  of  the  murdered  men,  by  wav  of  rec- 
onmense  for  their  piety.  ^ 

The  sacrifice  over,  the  body  is  pierced  in 

and'u  tfc7„i!f  Kr*  ''  ^rom^s3u° 
carefullv  fini?"^  '°  the  grave.  The  soil  fs 
carelully  filled  in,  and  levelled  with  such 
ngenious  care   that  scarcely  any   except 

Fn/i.i  f  ^"""''  .^"  .*^°«  '^'^se,  when  an 
Th,?M°'''^  '"^.''^  "^"^^  ^ft«^  a  band  of 
IX:  ti^y  ^"^^f  °'^^''  ground  which  was 
one  ,f  ?h!f '  ^^u  °'^^':  «»«Peoted  it  until 
nointpJnn^    Thug    prisoners    exultingly 

Cfuccess^'"''  ""'''  ''''''  ^  P^-«°*^  «^ 

After  the  body  is  buried,  and  all  signs  of 

the  naurder  removed,  the  Thugs  go  Sugh 

wmie  cloth,  on  which  are  la  d  the  sacred 
pickaxes  with  which  the  graves  are  duf  a 
piece  of  silver.and  some  sugar  The  Sirdar 
then  sits  on  the  sheet,  facing  westward  with 
the  most  accomplished  stranglers  on  Either 
side  of  him,  an(f  distribufes  the  sugar  to  all 
present,  who  eat  it  in  solemn  silence.  The 
sheet  IS  then  put  away,  and  to  all  appear- 
rnrfl?A^''",e8  are  nothing  more  tCa 
party  of  harmless  travellers. 

d.Sn^'^T*i^.,^^  ^^"^  ^''°^«  business  con- 
ducted   that  the  system  has  only  been  dis- 
covered  within    late  years,     lumbers  of 
CinZ^f  ")y8teriou^sly  disappeared;  but 
in  India  the  natives  are  singularly  apathetic 
and  It  IS  always  easy  to  account  lfo?tl  e  dU-' 
appearance  of  a  traveller  by  saying  that  he 
has  been  carried  off  by  a  tiger.  ^tIc  Thues 
take  the  greatest  priSe  in  their  professbl 
luL1^7  captures,  do  not  attempt  to  Z' 
guise  It,  but  openly  boast  of  the  number  of 
victims  whom  they  have  slain,  and  describe 
Z^     §'!u  *^  "'^^•^o'^  in  wb'Ch  they  de- 
&tn  •"""';,  ""'^'  ^^«"  themselves  L  to 
wifi,^"",""^^'  *''^y  ^'■^^t  the  whole  business 
^r  ,h»-       '^^^JP^Ptv^^^'ng  ««  ^ore  care 
vktims     ''''''  *''*°  ^""^  *^°'°  «f  tJ^ek 


„i^u  ,""^  *'^™®  t°  another  ceremony  m 
adttt'^^rn"  '"■?  '^  ^^7'^'=^'^'  tho"™  h  ^s  II 
Tfi,"s^«'  fr„  11  ^  i''  ^''^°««1  feature, 
xnis  18  the  celebrated  procession  of  Jug- 
gernaut, or  Jaganatha.  The  ceremonies 
connected  with  Siis  idol,  and  indeed  tEn- 
vention  of  the  idol  itself,  seem  to  be  of  com- 
para  ively  modern  [date,  and,  except  for  the 

iittifiSi '"""""  ^'  "^«  ^''^'  -°  of 

The  great  temple  of  the  idol  -is  situated 
m  Orissa,  rather  more  than  three  hundred 
miles  southwest  from  Calcutta.  It  is  a  tall 
pyramidal  tower,  some  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  built  of  a  warm  red  sandstone 
covered  with  the  lime-cement  called  "  chu-' 
r™;».  .,?!i^^.lVi^«l«?-««a«t,  this  tower  is 
Bay  "of  Blngaf"""'^'''  '°  navigator^  in  U,e 
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Onco  in  every  year  tho  great  festival  of 
Juggernaut  takes  place,  and  the  huge  idol- 
car  18  brought  out  for  the  procession.  The 
car  is  an  enormous  edifice  of  woo(},  more 
than  forty  feet  high,  and  thirty-live  feet 
square.  This  mass  of  timber  is  supported 
on  sixteen  wheels,  each  more  than  six  feet 
in  diameter,  some  of  the  wheels  being  under 
the  body  of  the  car.  The  car  itself  is  plenti- 
fully adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  usual 
chiiracter,  and  it  is  conventionally  supposed 
to  be  drawn  by  two  great  wooden  horses, 
which  are  attached  to  it  in  readiness  for  the 
procession,  and  kept  inside  it  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

On  the  appointed  day  three  idols  are 
placed  in  the  car.  The  central  figure  repre- 
sents Krishna,  and  the  others  are  liis  brother 
Bala  llama  and  his  sister  Subhadra.  They 
are  nothing  but  three  enormous  and  hideous 
busts,  not  nearlv  so  well  carved  as  the  tikis 
of  New  Zealand,  and,  in  fact,  much  resem- 
ble the  human  figures  scribbled  on  walls  by 
little  boys.  Stout^  and  long  cables  are  at- 
tached to  the  car*  by  means  of  which  the 
worshippers  of  the  idol  drag  it  along.  The 
scene  that  takes  place  at  the  procession  is 
most  vividly  described  by  Bruton:  — 

"  In  this  chariot,  on  their  great  festal  days, 
at  night  they  place  their  wicked  god,  Jag- 
garnat;  and  all  the  Bramins,  being  in  num- 
ber nine  thousand,  attend  this  great  idol, 
besides  of  ashmen  and  fackeeres  (fakirs) 
some  thousands,  or  more  tnan  a  good  many. 

"  The  chariot  is  most  richly  adorned  with 
most  rich  and  costly  ornaments;  and  the 
aforesaid  wheels  are  placed  very  complete 
in  a  round  circle,  so  artificially  that  every 
wheel  doth  its  proper  office  without  any  im- 
pediment; for  the  chariot  is  aloft,  and  in  the 
centre  betwixt  the  wheels:  they  have  also 
more  than  two  thousand  lights  with  them. 
And  this  chariot,  with  tlie  idol,  is  also  drawn 
with  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  town; 
and  they  are  so  greedy  and  eager  to  draw  it, 
tliat  whosoever,  by  shouldering,  crowding, 
shoving,  heaving,  thrusting,  or  in  any  inso- 
lent way,  can  but  lay  a  hand  upon  the  rope, 
they  think  themselves  blessed  and  happy; 
and  when  it  is  going  along  the  city,  there 
are  many  that  will  offer  themselves  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  this  idol,  and  desperately  lie  down 
on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot-wheels  may 
run  over  them,  whereby  they  are  killed  out- 
right; some  get  broken  arms,  some  broken 
legs,  as  that  many  of  them  are  so  destroyed; 
and  by  this  means  they  think  to  merit 
heaven." 

Another  of  the  earlier  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject states  that  many  persons  lie  down  in  the 
track  of  the  car  a  few  hours  before  it  starts, 
and,  taking  a  powerful  dose  of  opium,  or 
"bhang,"  i.  e.  Indian  hemp,  meet  death 
while  still  unconscious. 

In  foi'mer  days  the  annual  assemblage  at 
the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  to  the 
Hindoos  what  Mecca  1$  to  the  Mahoname- 


dans,  was  astonishing,  a  million  and  a  half 
of  pilgrims  having  baen  considered  as  the 
average  number.  Putting  aside  tho  com- 
parative few  who  perished  under  the  wheels 
of  the  groat  car  (for,  indeed,  had  the  whole 
road  been  paved  with  human  bodies,  they 
would  have  been  but  a  few),  the  number 
that  died  from  privation  and  suffering  wag 
dreadful. 

We  know  by  many  a  sad  experience  how 
difficult  it  is  to  feed  a  large  army,  even  with 
tho  great  advantage  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  commissariat  and  the  recipients. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  how  terrible  must 
be  the  privation  when  a  vast  multitude, 
quadruple  the  number  of  any  army  that  ever 
took  the  field,  arrives  simultaneously  from 
all  directions  at  a  place  where  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  supply  them  with 
provisions,  and  where,  even  if  tho  locality 
could  furnish  the  requisite  food,  the  greater 
number  of  tlie  pilgrims  are  totally  without 
money,  and  therefore  unable  to  pay  for  food. 
In  those  days  the  pilgrims  perished  by  thou- 
sands, as  much  victims  to  Juggernaut  ai 
those  who  were  crushed  under  his  cliaiiot 
wheels,  and,  indeed,  suffering  a  far  more 
lingering  and  painful  death.  Still,  according 
to  their  belief,  they  died  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  and  by  that  death  had  earned 
a  high  place  in  the  paradise  of  the  Hin- 
doos. 

Such  was  the  case  before  the  English  rnj 
was  established  in  India.  Since  that  time  a 
gradual  but  steady  diminution  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  the  pilgrims  to  Jug- 
gernaut's temple;  and  we  have  lately  seen  a 
most  astonishing  and  portentous  event. 
Formerly,  the  vast  crowd  of  worshippers 
pressed  and  crowded  round  the  cables  by 
which  the  car  was  drawn,  trying  to  lay  but 
a  hand  upon  the  sacred  rope.  Of  late  years 
the  Brahmins  have  found  fewer  and  fewer 
devotees  for  this  purpose,  and  on  oiie  occa- 
sion, in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the  ropes 
were  deserted,  and  the  car  left  stationary,  to 
get  along  as  it  could. 

As  to  the  idol  Juggernaut  itself,  Bruton 
gives  a  curious  description  of  it,  saying  that 
it  is  in  shape  like  a  serpent  with  seven  heads, 
and  that  on  the  cheeks  of  each  head  there 
are  wings  which  open  and  shut  and  flap 
about  as  the  car  moves  along. 

An  idol  in  the  form  of  a  five-headed  cobra 
is  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Ben- 
nett in  their  "Missionary  Voyages  ":  "  Wo 
happened  to  be  visiting  a  very  handsomely 
built  stone  temple  (at  Allahabad),  covered 
with  well  executed  sculptures  of  tlieir  idols, 
holy  persons,  ete.,  in  stone  of  the  highest  re- 
lief. In  the  temple  Were  several  stone  idols 
representing  the  serpent  —  the  cobra  capella, 
or  hooded  snake.  The  largest,  which  repre- 
sents a  serpent  twelve  feet  long,  with  five 
heads,  and  the  heads  all  expanded,  coiled 
into  a  sort  of  Gordian  knot,  is  the  principal  j 
otyect  of  worship  in  this  temple. 


"«.«VC3SBir2n  %  A.1i.WLi.ji;  ^ 


rMsho/l  ?n  ?.°'"^-'ooking   man,    unclothed, 
rushed  in  (ho  was  about  twenty-flvo  years 
old),  being  covered  with  ashes,  and  his  We 
quantity  of  hair  matted  with    mud  dS 
flis  eyes  appeared  inflamed;  he  bowed  be 
fore  the  serpent,  then  prostrated  himself 
afterward    respectfully  touched    his    head 
looked  fixedly  upon  tL  r-^rpent,  prostrate  i 
himself  again,  then  touch.     tSrushed  ou 
as  .1  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight  at  the  thlght  of 
having  worshipped  this  tiling.   When  ife  eS 
T.tl^'  t«|npl«,  he  walked  111  round  wuE 
the  verandah  and,  having  once  more  bowed 

hurried  step.  We  cannot  conceive  of  anv 
human  being  having  more  the  appearance 

w  10  ZS  ''""•''"«  •«i««'-able^reature! 
who  nevertheless,  is  regarded  by  the  poor 
Hiudoos  as  one  of  the  holiest  of  men  "  ^ 
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inttmW^i^  '^."L"*"^  '^"™«"  ''a<'"fice  was 
intended,  like  the  prostration  under  Jusr- 
e  rnaut'scar  to  take  the  devotee  to  Par! - 

Sn;°Sess^  '  ^^"  P'''"^"^  -^  ^-«  - 
The  danges  has  always  been  reckoned  as 
a  most  sacred  stream,  whose  waters  wash 
from  the  sou)  all  taiutof  sin.   There  is,  K- 
ever,  one  spot  namely,  the  confluence  of  the 
Jumna  wit  1  the  Gan/^es,  which  is  so  very 
sacred  that  any  one  wlio  dies  there  mult  of 
necessity  go  straight  to  Paradise.    I  is  evN 
ent,  therefore,  that  the  simplost  plan  of  en- 
tonng  P.aradise  is  to  ensure  Jeith  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers.    For  this  purpose  he 
evotee  entered  a  boat,  and  tied  to'^each  of 
Ins  feet  a  chatty  or  earthenware  iar  flilpd 
with  sand.    The  boa*  wa.s  rowed  iLto  m  d- 
stream,  and  the  devotee  dropped  overboard 
nto  the  river.    The  boats  usVd  for  Ih  s  Z 

i    feo  WnflS.-'^f-  ^y  «'-fhmins,  who  charged 
a  tee  for  ofliciating  at  the  sacrifice. 

Sometimes  he  devotees  managed  to  sacri- 
fie  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Brahmins  and  their  boat.  Thev  tied  in 
empty  chatty  to  their  >:^aists  in  front  and 
:;■'"'' flV''  buoyed  up  by  the  emp";  vC 
els  paddled  themselves  with  their  Lnds 
nW  they  reached  the  desired  spot.  Thev 
hen  scooped  water  into  the  chatties  untH 
oy  were  filled,  and  so  sank,  the  we  j^ht  S 
[e  vessels  being  sufficient  to  take  them  to 
h  bottom.  In  like  manner  are  corlSses 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  holy  river 

ra  pile.    The  body  is  surrounded  by  lighted 
traw  so  that  it  is  scorched,  and  therefore 

hr.  ?,'„«/h?»/astened  to  it,  the  relatives  tdw 
J  body  into  mid-stream,  fill  the  chatties 
Wh  water,  and  allow  the  body  to  sink! 
I  •  '''^^T^s  of  it  afterward  they  care 
»othing,and  though  it  be  devoured  by  the 
|«;an;  creatures  of  prey  which  hannUho^w^'  I 
r- ill  search  of  their  loathsome  food,'they  i 
68 


dKsSh '"^  """'^'^  ^'^"^  "^^'^  «'>«"  in  its 

In  many  cases  beasts  are  substituted  for 

flxcHMn'fr"*''''-  ,^  «hort,  stout  post  is 
fixed  m  the  ground,  and  on  its  top  s  cut  a 
deep  notch,  in  which  is  received  th?  neck  of 
the  animal,  the  size  of  the  nc  ich  and  iS; 

vL™  T'  ^r^  «"ited  toUieSeif'fhe 
^h-  „  :i  ,'^'^*="«ce6  are  thus  offered  to  Doorim 
the  goddess  of  nature,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  head  of  the  "  S 
should  be  severed  at  a  single  blow  This  fs 
easy  enough  with  a  lamb,  or  even  a  coat  bu? 

cess'V  thf  l'."  ''^'  '^e>acrifi?ed,fhf  suc- 
cess of  the  blow  18  so  doubtful  that  manv 
ceremonies  are  employed  to  ensure  its S 
fnJS""*"""-     Thesficriflcial  knHbiTaTre 
bni  t^  ^«"P?°.«'}aped  something  ifko  a 
bill-hook,  very  broad,  very  heavy,  and  kent 
as  sharp  as  a  razor.    Whin  the  sacrifice  is 
to  teko  p  ace,  the  buffalo  is  brought  to  the 
post,   -vfiich  stands  before    the  ten-armed 
image  of  Doorga,  its  horns  are  pa  nled  ml 
turmeric  is  poured  over  i(^  head^  water  fmm 
LnH^W  ''  «P"nkled  over   t,  and  gar" 
land.s  of  Sowers  are  hung  about  its  neck^ 

reste  in  firi'l^'^r.f'''"*^'^  «"  "'»*  its  neck 
rests  in  the  fork  of  the  post,  to  which  it  is 
firmly  secured  by  an  iron  bar  whid   passed 
through  holes  in  the  fork,  and  presses  its 
head  3ownward.    The  body  is  sum  orted  in 
a  mound  of  earth  in  front  of  the  S  and 
the  legs  are  drawn  apart  and  held  Ey  ropes 
80  that  a  movement  is  impossible     f  heTaC' 
nficer,  always  a  man  of  great   nii  scuLr 
power,  then  comes  forward  and  tK  thn 
sacrificial    knife    from    the    altar     before 
Doorga's    statue,   and,    together  with    tie 
assembled    multitude,  prays  that  strenSh 
office       ^"'"  ^  '""^'"  ^""^  ^°  f»S^i8 
Amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the  assem- 
bled worshippers,  he  raises  the  heavy  bS 
and  with  one  blow  drives  it  throucrh  the 
"^fk  «f  the  helpless  victim.    As  thrhCad 
falls  to  the^round,  it  is  snatched  up  by  S 
r^S« ""^l"?  ^-'-^l^'ns.  who  offer  it  to  the^god- 
dess,  while  the  people,  in  afreiizyof  deliTt 
dance  round  tlie  sacrificer,  embrace  him 
chant  songs  in  his  honor,  and  crown  S 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  'The  body  of  th^ 
buffalo  becomes  the  property  of  t1  e^specta- 
l^.'L'^t  «t'-"S?^«.for 't  until  one'Sy 

ca  ries  off?r"'-'*y  T'  ^^'  other^nJ 
cairies  off"  the  prize.    Around  the   blood 
that  lies  in  pools  on  the  ground,  the  muS 
tude  crowd,  dip  their  fingers  in  it,  and  daub 
temjle  """^  °"  ^^^  ^""'  "^  'he 

riZb  goddess  Doorga,  to  whom  these  sac- 
rifices are  made,  is  in  fact  Kali  under 
another  title;  the  former  name  mcanin- ?he 
Inaccessible,  and  the  latter  the  Black  One 
bhe  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  the  De- 
'tyX''%  Gpd^Shiva,and  as  the  mother  of 
hZ  "'    yy^r    I'^a.Ttiktiya.    As  Doorga. 

her  many-armed  figure  is  carved  of  woH 
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or  modelled  in  pasteboard,  and  painted  rose 
color.  She  is  seated  cross-legged  on  a  pea- 
cock, and  surrounded  by  many  other  dei- 
ties of  the  multitudinous  Hindoo  mythol- 
ogy. Before  her  is  represented  a  man  "being 
devoured  by  a  nondescript  beast,  something 
like  the  heraldic  ^jriffln.  As  soon  as  the 
sacrifice  is  over,  the  goddess  is  supposed  to 
depart  from  her  image,  which  is  then  taken 
in  procession  to  the  Ganges,  and  amid  the 
.deafening  shouts  of  the  people,  the  blast  of 
trumpets,  and  the  beating  of  Kettle-drums,  is 
cast  into  the  stream. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  on  page 
141;}  was  given  a  short  description  of  a  holy 
man  who  came  to  worship  the  many-headed 
snake-god.  He  was  one  of  the  Fakirs,  or 
Jogis,  i.  e.  ascetics,  who  in  India  are  won- 
derfully numerous,  and  submit  themselves 
to  the  most  dreadful  tortures  in  honor  of 
their  deities.  By  rights  the  Fakirs  are  Mo- 
hiimmedans,  though  the  English  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  both  the  Mohammedan 
and  Hindoo  ascetics  by  the  common  title  of 
Fakir.  "  Jogi "  is  the  usual  title  for  the 
Hindoo  devotees,  thougli  they  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  sects,  sucli  as  Bairdges, 
Sangases,  Gosdrcs,  &c. 

In  all  ages  and  in  almost  all  countries, 
there  have  been  religion.^  enthusiasts,  who 
have  sought  to  gain  the  favor  or  propitiate 
the  anger  of  the  deity  by  voluntary  suffer- 
ing, but  there  is  perhaps  no  country  where 
we  find  so  great  a  variety  of  this  principle 
as  we  do  in  India,  There  are  Mohammedan 
as  well  as  Hindoo  ascetics,  and  the  latter 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  need  not  be- 
long to  any  particular  caste.  To  describe 
fully  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  these 
men  would  occupy  much  more  space  than 
can  be  afforded,  and  we  will  therefore  only 
take  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  exam- 
ples. 

One  of  the  commonest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  lightest,  of  these  tortures  is,  to  have  the 
tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron.  This 
practice  used  to  prevail  largely  at  Chin- 
surah,  at  the  temple  of  tlie  Bull-god. 
Under  a  clump  of  banyan  trees  the  devo- 
tees assembled  in  order  to  inflict  various 
tortures  upon  themselves,  and  by  far  the 
most  common  was  that  of  tongue  boring. 
The  operation  was  performed  by  a  native 
smith,  who  was  reckoned  very  skilful  at  it, 
and  at  certain  seasons  he  was  completely 
beset  by  applicants,  doubly  clamorous  in  the 
first  place  to  'lave  their  tongues  bored,  and 
iu  the  next  .0  have  it  done  as  cheaply  as 
possible.  Au  these  seasons  he  used  to  range 
the  applicants  in  regular  lines,  and  take  them 
in  their  turn,  varying  his  fee  according  to 
their  number,  rank,  and  imi)atience. 

A  strange  instance  of  self-torture  is  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Campbell.  At  Colar,  the 
birthplace  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  a  man  was 
Bcca  marching  up  and  down  before  a  mosque, 


chanting  a  hymn.  He  was  shod  with  a  pair 
of  wooden  sandals,  not  tied  but  nailed  to 
his  feet  by  long  iron  spikes  that  had  been 
driven  through  the  sole  and  projected  above 
the  instep.  Yet  he  walked  with  a  firm,  un- 
concerned step,  and  chanted  his  measured 
tune  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  the  horri- 
ble torture  which  each  step  must  have  cost 
him. 

Sometimes    these   devotees    show   their 
pietv  by  long  pilgrimages  to   certain  sa- 
cred spots,  makmg  the  journey  as  difficult 
and  fanciful   as  possible.    Some  will  He  on 
the  ground  and  roll  the  whole    distance, 
while  others  measure  the  track  by  prostra- 
ting themselves  on  their  faces,  marking  the 
spot  where  their    heads    lay,  getting  up, 
placing  their  feet  on  the  marked  spot,  and 
then  prostrating  themselves  again.    Some- 
times they  will  lie  on  their  backs  and  push 
themselves  along  the  road  by  their  heels, 
thus  cutting  and  bruising  their  backs  ter- 
ribly against  the  rough  giound.    Some  of 
these   men  practise  a  most  extraordinary 
penance  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Doorga, 
a  penance  which  iu  some  respects  resembles 
the    initiation  of  the    Mandans.    A  stoul: 
pole,  some  twenty  feet  high,  is  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  a  long  bamboo  is  placed  hori- 
zontally over  the  top,  on  which  it  revolves 
by  means  of  a  pivot.    Sometimes  two  or 
even  three  poles  cross  each  other  on  the  top  1 
of  the  post.    Ropes  hang  from  each  end  of 
the  bamboos,  and    to  half  of    them    are 
fastened  large  unbarbed  hooks  of  polished 
iron.     The  devotees  having  placed  them- 
selves under  the  bamboo,  the  hooks  are  run 
into  their  backs,  and  by  persons  hauling  on 
the  rope  at  the  other  end  of  the  bamboo 
they  are  raised  into  the  air.    The  men  who  I 
hold  the  ropes  then  run  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  I 
swing  the  devotees  round  at  a  great  pace, 
the  whole  weight  of    their  bodies  being 
borne  by  the  hooks.    While  swinging  they  I 
scatter  flowers  and  other  gifts  among  the 
spectators,  who  eagerly  scramble  for  them,  j 
thinking  they  possess  very  great  virtues. 

Both  men  and  women  submit  to  this  ter- 
rible torture,  and  do  so  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. Some  permit  themselves  tobeswtmgl 
in  pure  honor  of  the  goddess,  some  do  it  in  I 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  while  many  submit  to  J 
the  operation  for  pay,  acting  as  substitutes  I 
of  persons  who  have  made  the  vow  and  arel 
afraid  to  fulfil  it  personally,  or  who  i)referl 
honoring  the  goddess  by  deputy  rather  thanl 
in  their  own  person.  From  one  to  two! 
rupees,  i.  e.  from  two  to  four  sliillings,  is| 
considered  a  fair  price  to  the  substitute. 

Sometimes  the  upright  post  is  fastened| 
upon  an  ordinary  bullock  Avagon,  and  .19 
shorter  than  when  it  is  fixed  in  the  groundJ 
After  the  hooks  have  been  inserted,  the! 
opposite  end  of  the  bamboo  is  drawn  downJ 
so  as  to  elevate  the  devotee  some  thirtjT 
feet  in  the  air,  and  made  fast  to  the  wagonj 
The  cart  is  then  drawn  as  fast  as  possible 
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round  the  enclosure  by  nix  or  eight  bullocks 
which  are  harnessed  h  it  for  the  occasion 
and  selp'ited  for  their  speed.  ^«»'"", 

In  manyinstance,i,  the  Jogis  (pronounced 
Yogees)  perform  their  penance  by  keepin" 
one  or  more  of  their  limbs  in  one  attitude" 
until  after  a  tune  it  becomes  incapable  of 
motion,  and    the  muscles  almost   entirelv 
waste  away.    Some  of  these  men  will  hold 
one  arm  stretched   upward    to  its    frailest 
extent.    This  is  done  by  supporting  the  arm 
by  a  cord  when  the  wearied  muscles  refuse 
to  uphold  the  limb  any  longer.    In  some 
instances,  where  the  Jogi  has  clenched  his 
hand,  the  nails  have  grown  fairly  through 
the  hand,  forced  their  way  through  the  back 
and  hung  nearly  to  the  wrist.  ' 

A  very  common  practice  is  to  sit  com- 
pletely motionless,  in  which  case  the  le<r8 
become  in  time  totally  incapable  of  movin"^ 
80  that  the  man  could  not  change  his  pos?-' 
tion  even  if  he  desired  to  do  so.    In  some 
instances  they  even  go  beyond  this,  and 
manage  to  stand  instead  of  sit,  with  scarcelv 
any  support  for  their  bodies  during  sleep. 
Oiie  of    these  men  is  described    bv  Mr 
Williamson:    "Within  a  few  yards  of  the 
river  on  our  left  stood  one  of  those  horrid 
figures  called  a  yogee,  or  Indian  saint,  — a 
gentleman  beggar,  who  had  placed  himself 
111  a  certain  attitude,  from  which  he  had 
vowed  never  to  swerve  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  but  to  spend  his  life  in  mental 
I  abstraction. 

'He  appeared"  on  a  platform  of  earth 
sed    about    picrlit.oon     iii/^v.„o     <t ^v 
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raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground.  At  one  end  of  this  mound  (which 
might  be  seven  feet  long  by  five  broad) 
were  erected  two  bamboos,  seven  or  eio-ht 
feet  high,  and  sufficiently  apart  for  him°to 
stand  between  them.  At  elbow  height  a 
troad  board  was  placed  from  one  bamboo  to 
the  other,  and  upon  the  middle  of  this  an- 
otJier  piece  of  plank,  two  feet  long  bv  five 
inches  wide  was  fixed,  sloping  upward  from 
film.  He  therefore,  standing  on  the  plat- 
orm  and  resting  his  arms  upon  the  cross- 
ar  held  with  his  hands  on  each  side 
otthe  upright  sloping  board.  He  seemed 
0  press  equally  on  either  foot,  leaning  a 
little  forward,  with  his  face  turned  ratter 
aside,  and  raised  toward  the  sun. 

His  personal  appearance  was  saualid 
and  miserable.  His  body  was  daubed  all 
over^yith  blue  mud;  his  hair- W  mat- 
ed, discolored  to  a  yellowish  brown  with 
Uxposure --dangled  in  all  directions.  His 
Ja«  was  bushy  and  black,  and  the  rest  of 

K  f  .'\'^"'^f?'l'''''  T'*'^  '^'^''•'  t'^at  it  might 
I  Be  Saul  to  be  all  beard. 

.  "Not  the  slightest  motion  in  one  .of  his 

W^IT  /m  ,^  "i'-''^'^  «*■ '"«  countenance, 

w    perceptible     I  .,  was  altogether  without 

tolling,  except  a  sap  of  brown  stuff  about 

ULIT?-  ,.^?.  ^oi'.'>  the  'poita,'  or  sacred 

iuuicaimg  tnat  he  wiw  u  Brahmin. 


Sirtr  /-W^^**  18  understood,  the  wretched 
sufferer  (if  indeed  his  state  can  be  called  one 
ot  suffering)  maintains  without  any  varia- 
T^  *hi8  paralyzing  position."  ^ 

imfi'";7Vf"°®".*''^'?  expresses  some  disbe- 
lief in  the  constant  immobility  of  the  devo- 
tee, and  evidently  suspects  him  to  be  an 
impostor,  who,  under  cover  of  night,  leaves 
his  post,  and  refreshes  himself  with  sleep  in 
a  recumbent  position.  This,  however,  was 
certainly  not  the  case,  and  indeed  the  very 
language  of  the  account  shows  that  it  could 
»iA  Au'^  A  very  long  period  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  devotee  in  question  couhl 
have  trained  his  body  to  remain,  as  Mr. 
J«ennett  admits  was  the  case,  without  the 

ZrTif°/.°^  ^  ™"'^'*^  '^»"°g  tl^e  whole 
l^A  If  "*  proceedings  were  watched. 
w'k  ^® J"*^^,^  consummation  could 
have  been  attained,  the  limbs  of  the  man 
must  hav  oeen  so  entirely  stiffened  by 
nor -usage,  that  they  would  be  as  inflexible 
as  .f  thev  had  been  cut  out  of  wood  or 
stone  and  whether  he  stood  or  lay  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  perfect  indifrerence. 
,^t.;?  s'tting,  or  assuming  any  attitude  that 
nvolved  tne  flexion  of  a  limb,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible. 

We  may  see  a  similar  phenomenon,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  among  ourselves.    There 
IS  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  preserves 
the  normal  flexibility  of  his  limbs,  unless  he 
be  a  professional  athlete.     Naturally,  the 
imbs  of  every  man  and  woman  are  as  flexi- 
ble  as  those  of  the  posture-maaters,  who  can 
cross  their  feet  over  the  back  of  their  necks 
pick  un  a  coin  with  their  mouths  from  the 
ground  between  their  heels,  or  sit  on  the 
ground  with  their  legs  stretched  straight  at 
either  side  of  their  bodies.    But,  unlesl  men 
preserve  this  flexibility  by  constant  use,  the 
limbs  become  stiff,  and  it  is  quite  as  difficult 
not  to  say  impossible,  for  an  ordinary  Ens- 
hshman  to  perform  the  feats  of  the  profes- 
sional acrobat,  as  it  is  for  the  Jogi  to  bend 
the  knees  or  ankles  that  have  been  unbent 
for  a  series  of  years. 

Moreover,  the  spectators  who  assemble 
round  such  devotees,  and  who  never  leave 
hun  unwatched  by  day  or  night,  would  be 
very  ready  to  detect  any  attempt  at  impos- 
ture, and  would  be  excited  by  it  to  such  a 
pitch  of  religious  fury,  that  the  man  would 
be   torn    to  pieces  by  the  excited  crowd. 
And  the  very  fact    that    the  man  was  a 
Brahmin  was  proof  enough  that  he  was  no 
impostor.    By  virtue  of  his    iiiabininical 
tt"i   u     '"^'^  ^*  *^  summit  ..(    humanity. 
Had  he  been  a  low-caste  muu,  he  nii<jht 
with  reason  have  been  suspected  of  imilrs- 
ture,  in  order  to  obtain  re.spect  fro.r; '  iiis 
countrymen.    But,  as  the  man  was  already 
a    Brahmin,  such    imposture  was    totally 
needless,  and    his    devotion,  superstitious 
and  fanatical  as  it  might  be.  v^as  «nd<«ib.t«dlv 
sincere.  '  "' 
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We  will  end  this  description  of  India  with 
a  few  remarks  on  one  of  the  chief  peculi- 
arities of  native  character^  namely,  the  won- 
derful capacity  of  the  Indians  in  taming  and 
training  animals.  This  capacity  develops 
itself  in  various  ways,  some  partaking  of  a 
religious  character,  and  being  considered  as 
in  some  sense  miraculous,  and  some  only 
illustrative  of  the  natural  ascendancy  whicn 
these  men  exert  over  beasts,  birds,  and 
reptiles. 

The  Indians  are,  for  example,  unsurpassed 
in  their  powers  of  training  falcons,  which 
they  teach  to  attack,  not  only  birds,  but 
antelopes  and  other  game.  These  falcons  are 
of  course  unable  of  themselves  to  kill  an  an- 
telope, but  they  will  mark  out  any  one  that 
has  been  designated  by  their  master,  and  will 
swoop  down  upon  its  head,  clinging  firmly 
with  their  talons,  and  buffeting  the  poor  beast 
about  the  eyes  with  their  wings,  so  that  it 
runs  wildly  hither  and  thither,  and  thus 
allows  itself  to  bo  captured  by  the  dogs,  from 
which  it  could  have  escaped  had  it  been  able 
to  proceed  in  a  straight  line.  A  thoroughly 
trained  falcon  is  held  in  very  great  esteem, 
and  many  a  petty  war,  in  wliich  many  live : 
were  lost,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  desiro 
of  one  rajah  to  possess  a  falcon  owned  by 
another. 

'ri::»!n  there  is  a  little  bird  called  the  ^.lina, 
beloti  iilng  to  the  Grakles.  It  ie  a  prci '.}  Divd, 
about  as  large  as  a  starling,  with  p?.>a£^e 
of  velvety  black,  except  a  white  patch  o\  laQ 
wing.    From  either  side  of  the  head  nir- 


ceeds  a  bright  yellow  wattle.  This  bird  can! 
be  taught  to  talk  as  well  as  any  parrot,  and! 
it  is  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  mma's  tonesi 
more  closely  resemble  those  of  the  humanl 
voice  than  do  those  of  any  parrot.  It  is  veryj 
intelligent  besides,  and  can  be  taught  m 
perform  many  pretty  tricks.  J 

One  trick,  which  is  very  commonly  taughtl 
to  the  bird,  is  to  dart  down  upon  the  women  J 
snatch  away  the  ornaments  which  they  wean 
on  their  heads,  and  carry  them  to  its  masterj 
This  is  a  little  trick  that  is  sometimes  playea 
by  a  young  man  upon  the  object  of  his  affecJ 
tions,  and  is  intended  to  make  her  grant  an 
interview  in  order  to  have  her  property  re| 
stored. 

As  to  reptiles,  the  cobra  seems  to  be 
unlikely  a  creature  to  be  tamed  as  any  on  thJ 
face  of  the  earth.  Yet  even  this  terribly 
serpent,  whose  bite  is  nearly  certain  death 
is  tamed  by  the  Indians,  and  taught  to  gj 
through  certain  performances.  For  examplJ 
a  couple  of  serpent  charmers  will  come,  wltl 
their  flat  baskets  and  their  musical  instrtl 
ments,  and  begin  to  give  a  performance 
One  of  them  plays  on  a  rude  native  pip* 
while  the  other  removes  the  cover  of  one  f 
ti\e  baskets.  Out  comes  the  hooded  head  ( 
the  cobra,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  aljoil 
to  glide  among  the  spectators,  when  a  gestua 
and  a  few  notes  from  the  piper  check  J 
progress,  and  it  begins  to  rise  and  fall,  ar 
sway  its  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  in  tw 
to  the  music.  The  men  will  then  take  i 
the  venomous  reptile,  allow  it  to  craw  i  ors 
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heir  bod'es,  tie  it  round  their  necks,  and 
takeall  kinds  of  liberties  witli  it,  the  serpent 
appearing  to  labor  under  some  strange  fas- 

Sris'  *°  '^  "°^'^^  ''  ""-"-g  ^« 
Some  persons  think  that  the  serpents  are 
innocuous,  their  poison  fangs  haidng  been 
extracted.  This  may  be  the  case  in  some  in" 
stances,  but  m  them  the  performers  are  not 
he  genuine  snake  charmers.  Moreover 
hero  are  several  sets  of  fangs,  one  behind 
the  other,  so  that  when  one  pair  is  broken 

forward*  '  *°''"'^''  ^""'"^  'P^^^''^  <'«™<^s 
That  the  genuine  charmers  do  not  depend 
upon  such  imposture  for  their  success  io 
evident  from  many  cases  in  which  the  ser- 
pents  have  been  carefully  examined  before 

u!Lf  f  u^°  performance,  and  their  fangs 
found  to  bo  perfect  in  every  respect.  One 
Buch  instance  is  narrated  by  General  Camp- 
bell in  his  "Indian  Journal"  He  had  pre- 
viously been  under  the  impression  that  the 
fangs  were  always  removed  from  the  serpents, 

Uhifif/?i^''T^  circumstance  convinced 
him  that  the  charmers  could  perform  their 
£  1^       snakes  whose  fangs  were  per- 

/m^V'jen  I  was  on  General  Dalrymple's  staff 
atTrichinopoly,  there  was  a  dry  well  in  the 
garden   which  was   the   favorite   haunt  of 
snakes,  and  in  which  I  shot  several.     One 
raormng  I  discovered  a  large  coljra-capella  at 
Ae  bottom  of  this  well,  basking  in  tile  sun: 
tat  while  I  ran  to  fetch  my  gun  some  of  the 
native  servants  began  to  pelt  him  with  stones 
and  drove   him  into    his   hole  among  the 
brickwork.    I  therefore  sent  for  the  snake 
charmers  to  get  him   out.    Two   of -these 
worthies  having  arrived,  we  lowered  them 
nto  the  well  by  means  of  a  rope.    One  of 
I  tueni,  after  performing  sundry  incantations, 
am  sprinkling  himself  and  his  companion 
with  ashes   prepared  from  the   dung   of  a 
I  wed  cow,  began  to  play  a  shrill,  monotonous 
I  ittyupon  a  pipe  ornamented  with  shells 
bras3  rinr;s,and  beads,  while  the  other  stood 
J  OB  one  side  of  the  snake's  hole,  holding  a  rod 
lliirnished  at  one  end  with  a  slip-noose. 
I     At  first  the  snake,  who  had  been  consid- 
erably bullied  before  he  took  refuge  in  his 
hole,  was  deaf  to  the  notes  of  the  charmer,  but 
Jtler  half  an  hour's  constant  playing  the  spell 
I  began  to  operate,  and  the  snake  was  heard 
I '"'"07®-    In  a  few  minutes  more  he  thrust 
lout  his  head,  the  horse-hair  noose  was  dex- 
Jterously  slipped  over  it  and  drawn  tight,  and 
I  ite  hoisted  up  the  men  dangling  their  snake 
I  in  triumph. 

I  "Having  carried  him  to  an  open  space  of 
iFouud,  they  released  him  from  the  noose. 
liTio  enraged  snake  immediately  made  a  rush 
l«  the  by-etanders,  putting  to  flight  a  crowd 
101  native  servants  who  had  aasembled  to 
Ititness  the  sport.    The  snake  charmer,  tan 
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Pm  to  turn  upon  himself,  and  at  the  same 


moment  sounding  his  pipe.  The  snake 
coiled  himself  up,  raised  fiis  head,  expanded 
his  hood,  and  appeared  about  to  ^triCbut 
nstead  of  doing  so,  he  remained  in  the  same 
position  as  if  ^cinated  by  the  music!  da™, 
ing  out  his  slender  forked  tongue,  and  follow- 
ing with  his  head  the  motion  of  the  Ss 
knee,  which  he  kept  moving  from  side  to 

^g^StlTitr^^^^^^^^^^'^'-^^^-P^ 

sn:k?Pd^f^;ta?d%rK^^^^^^ 

required  ffroat  agility  on  the  part  of  the  man 
to  avoid  him,  and  immediately  made  off  as 
fast  as  he  could  go.    The  soun^  of  the  pine 
however    invariably  made    him  stop,  aW 
obliged  him  to  remain  in  an  upright  position 
as  |on^  as  tlie  man  continued  to  play 
r,n.:tH^  repeating  this  experiment  several 
times,  he  placed  a  fowl  within  his  reach 
which  he  instantly  darted  at  and  bit.     The 
fowl    screamed    out   the    moment  he  was 
struck,  but  ran  off,  and  began  picking  amon^ 
his  companions  as  if  nothing  tiad  happenecH 
1  pulled  out  my  watch  to  see  how  long  the 
venom  took  to  operate.  ^ 

'!»"  '^^^.V*  ^^'*"  »  minute  the  comb  and 
wattles  of  the  fowl  began  to  change  from  a 

blacky  but  no  other  symptom  was  apparent. 
In  two  minutes  it  began  to  stagger  was 
seized  with  strong  convulsions,Tell  to  the 
ground,  and  continued  to  struggle  violently 

).n  f'SfP'^f  ^i-^^'^^y  *h^'«e  minutes  and  a 
alf  after  it  had  been  bitten.  On  plucking 
he  fowl,  we  found  that  he  had  merely  beeS 

touched  on  the  extreme  point  of  the  pinion. 

The  wound,  not  larger  than  the  puncture  of 

a  needle,  was  surrounded  by  a  livid  spot,  but 

Sfn'Tn  •"'^^'  Z^  "\^  body,  with  the  ex'cep. 
tion  of  the  comb  and  wattles  (which  were  of 

!Jn??''t^''^  ^V^>'  '^««  «f  the  natural  color 
^^li/ *T'^?'"'P*'^'°*^^  that  the  coachman 
a  Jialf-caste,  had  eaten  it.  ' 

mlfw  charmer  now  offered  to  show  us  his 
method  of  catching  snakes,  and  seizing  the 
reptile  (about  five  feet  long)  by  the  point  of 
he  tail  with  his  left  hand,  he  slipped  $he 
light  hand  along  the  body  with  the  swiftness 
wi/il^^-'^'fl^'''"'^  grasping  him  by  the  throat 
nn^  f  ^'^  fl.n?er  and  thumb,  held  him  fast, 
and  forced  him  to  open  his  jaws  and  display 
his  poisonous  fangs.  ^ 

"  J  .y^°^  P^""  gratified  my  curiosity,  I  pro- 
posed  that  the  snake  should  be  destroyed,  or 
at  least  that  his  fangs  might  be  extracted,  an 
operation  easily  performed  with  a  pair  of 
forceps.    But,  the  snake  being  a  remarkably 
Hne  one,  the  charmer  was  unwilling  to  ex- 
tract lus  teeth,  as  he  said    the  operation 
sometimes  proved  fatal,  and  begged  so  hard 
to  be  allowed  to  keep  him  as  he  was,  that  I 
at  last  suffered  him  to  put  him  in  a  basket 
and  carry  him  off.    After  this  he  frequently 
brought  the  snake  to  the  house  to  exhibit 
mm,  HUd  still  with  his  fangs  entire,  as  I  as- 
certained  by  personal  inspection,  but  so 
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tame  that  he  handled  him  freely,  and  appar- 
ently without  fear  or  danger." 

The  beat  proof  that  the  snake's  fangs  were 
not  extracted  is,  that  some  weeks  afterwards 
the  reptile  bit  the  charmer,  and  killed  him. 

It  seems  strange  that  serpents  should  be 
thus  subject  to  man.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  tame  a  bird  or  a  beast,  as  hunger  can 
be  employed  in  the  process,  and  really  is 
the  chief  power,  the  creature  learning  to  be 
foud  of  the  person  who  furnishes  it  with 
food.  Or,  in  extreme  cases,  the  power  of  in- 
flicting pain  is  employed,  so  that  the  animal 
is  ruled  by  fear,  if  not  by  love. 

But,  in  the  case  of  a  snake,  the  tamer  is 
dei)rived  of  both  of  these  acyuncts.  As  a 
serpent  only  feeds  at  very  long  intervals,  and 
possesses  an  almost  inexhaustible  power  of 
fasting,  hunger  cannot  be  employed ;  and  its 
peculiar  constitution  would  render  the  in- 
fliction of  pain  useless.  The  charmer  has, 
therefore,  to  fall  back  upon  some  other  mode 
of  working  upon  his  pupil,  and  fluds  it  in 
nmsic,  to  which  the  cobra  seems  peculiarly 
accessible.  That  it  is  powerfully  influenced 
by  music  was  known  many  centuries  ago,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  references  to  serpent 
charming  in  the  Scriptures.  Any  music 
seems  to  affect  the  creature,  and,  if  it  can  be 
rendered  docile  by  the  harsh  sounds  that 
l>roceed  from  the  charmer's  flute,  we  may 
conjecture  that  more  melodious  sounds 
•  would  have  alike  effect.  Mr.  Williams,  who 
was  very  much  inclined  to  be  sceptical  on 
the  subject  of  serpent  charming,  and  thought 
that  the  poison  fangs  were  always  removed, 
mentions  that  a  gentleman  at  Chinsurah, 
who  was  a  very  excellent  violinist,  was 
forced  to  lay  aside  his  instrument  because 
the  sounds  of  the  violin  attracted  so  many 
serpents  to  his  house. 

Serpent  charming  is  thought  to  be  a  semi- 
sacred  calling,  and  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  process  of  taming  partakes  of  the 
religious  character.  The  charmers  are  reg- 
ularly initiated  into  their  duties,  and  un- 
dergo certain  ceremonies  before  they  are 
thought  to  be  impervious  to  the  serpent's 
teeth.  Sometimes  an  European  has  been 
initiated  into  these  mysteries,  as  happened 
to  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  to  whom  a  snake 
charmer  took  a  fancy,  and  oflered  to  initiate 
her.  He  and  his  pupil  sat  opposite  each 
other,  and  joined  their  hands.  The  charmer 
then  twisted  a  cobra  round  their  joined 
hands,  and  repeated  some  invocation.  Both 
of  them  afterward  spat  on  the  snake,  and 
the  novice  was  pronounced  to  be  safe,  and 
enveloped  in  snakes  as  a  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  incantation. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  instance  of 
the  mastery  of  the  Indians  over  animals 
than  the  manner  in  which  they  catch  and 
instruct  elephants. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that, 
though  ttie  elephant  is  abundant  both  in 


AMca  and  India,  the  inhabitants  of  the  for- 
mer  country  never  attempt  to  domesticate 
it.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  African 
elephant  is  not  trained,  because  it  is  fiercer 
than  the  Asiatic  species  or  variety,  and  lacks 
the  intelligence  which  distinguishes  that 
animal.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  African  elephant  is  as  docile  and  intel- 
ligent as  that  of  Asia,  and  quite  as  capable 
of  being  trained.  The  elephants  which  were 
used  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  llonians 
were  brought  from  Africa,  and  yet  we  read 
of  the  most  wonderful  feats  which  they 
could  perform.  Moreover,  the  African  ele- 
phants which  have  been  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  for  some  years  are  quite  as  tract- 
able as  the  Asiatic  animals.  The  real  cause 
for  the  non-use  of  the  African  elephant  is 
not  its  incapacity  for  domestication,  but  the 
lack  of  capacity  in  the  Africans  to  domesti- 
cate it. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  domesticated  ani- 
mals, the  creatures  are  born  in  captivity,  so 
that  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  a 
wild  life.  The  Indian,  however,  does  not 
trouble  himself  by  breeding  elephants,  but 
prefers  to  capture  them  when  sufliciently 
grown  to  suit  his  purposes.  There  are  two 
modes  of  catching  the  elephant,  one  of 
Avhich  is  so  ingenious  that  it  deserves  some 
description,  however  brief  A  common  way 
is  by  making  a  large  enclosure,  called  a 
^keddah,"  and  driving  the  elephants  into  it. 
The  keddah  is  so  made,  that  when  the  ele- 
phants havt  fairly  entered  it  they  cannot  get 
out  again,  and  are  kept  there  until  subdued 
by  hunger  and  thirst. 

By  this  mode  of  elenhant  catching,  the 
animals  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  of  all  sizes.  The  genuine  elephant 
hunter,  however,  cares  little  for  this  method, 
and  prefers  to  pick  out  for  himself  the  best 
a^iimals,  the  Indians  being  exceedingly  par- 
ticular iibout  their  elephants,  and  an  elejihaiit 
having  as  many  "  points  "  as  a  prize  pigeon 
or  raboit. 

In  every  herd  of  elephants  the  males  are 
given  to  fighting  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the  femnles,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  male,  who  for  some  time  has  reigned  { 
supreme  in  the  herd,  is  beaten  at  last. 
Furious  with  rage  and  disappointment,  ho 
leaves  the  herd,  and  ranges  about  by  him- 
self, destroying  in  his  rage  everything  whicli 
opposes  him.  In  this  state  he  is  called  a  \ 
"  rogue  "  elephant  by  the  English,  and  saun 
by  the  natives.  Now,  furious  and  danger- 
ous  as  is  the  saun,  he  is  always  a  splendid 
animal,  scarcely  inferior  Iiideed  to  the  mas- 
ter elephant  of  the  herd.  The  elephant 
hunters,  therefore,  are  always  glad  to  hear 
of  a  saun,  and  take  measures  to  capture  so  I 
valuable  a  prize. 

They   possess  several  female   elephants, 
called  "koomkies,"  which  are  used  as  de-, 
coys,  and,  strangely  enough,  take  the  great- 
est interest  in  captuiiiig  the  suuii.    ^YLf ' 
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he  hunter  goea  out  on  his  expedition,  he 
takes  with  riira  at  least  two  koomkies,  and 
sometimes  three,  if  the  saiin  should  hapix^n 
to  be  a  very  large  one;  and  in  all  cases  he 
takes  care  that  the  koomkies  shall  not  be 
much  smaller  than  the  saun. 

The  hunters,  furnished  with  ropes  and  the 
other  apparatus  for  securing  the  saun,  lie 
flat  on  the  koomkies'  backs,  cover  themselves 
with  a  largrs  dark  cloth,  and  proceed  toward 
the  place  where  the  saun  was  seen.  Often 
the  koomkies  carry  in  their  trunks  branches 
of  trees,  which  they  hold  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  intended  captive  from 
seeing  that  they  carry  anything  on  their 
backs.  The  saun,  seeing  them  approach, 
loses  some  of  his  fury,  and  thinks  that  he  is 
in  great  good-fortune  to  meet  with  females 
over  whom  he  can  rule  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. He  is  so  delighted  with  this  idea  that 
he  fails  to  perceive  the  hunters,  who  usually 
slip  oft  behind  a  tree  as  thev  near  him,  but 
sometimes  boldly  retain  their  post. 

The  koomkies  then  go  up  to  the  saun  and 
begin  to  caress  him,  one  on  each  side,  and 
sometimes  another  in  front  of  him,  when 
three  decoys  are  employed.    They  caress 
mm,  make  much  of  him, and  gradually  bring 
urn  near  a  stout  tree,  whore  they  detain 
mm.     iho   hunters  then  creep  under  the 
huge  animal,  and  pass  stout  ropes  round  his 
forelegs,  binding  them  tightly  together,  being 
aided  in  this  by  the  decoys,  who  place  theiT- 
trunks  so  that  their  masters  cannot  be  seen 
and  sometimes  even  assist  him  by  passing 
the  rope  when  he  cannot  conveniently  reacB 
It.    The  forelegs  being  secured,  the  hunter 
places  round  the  elephant's  hindlegs  a  pair 
of  strong  fetters.    These  are  made  of  wood 
and  open  with  a  hinge  of  rope.    They  are 
studded  inside  with  sharp  iron  spikes,  and 
when  clasped  round  the  feet  of  the  elephant' 
are  fastened  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with' 
strong  rojios. 

The  elephant  being  now  made  fast,  the 
hunters  creep  away,  and^are  followed  by  the 
koomkies,  who  receive  their  masters  on  their 
necks  and  go  off;  leaving  the  unfortunate 
saun  to  his  fate.    If  he  was  furious  before 
ae  IS  tenfold  more  so  when  he  has  to  add 
todisappomtraent  the  sense  of  confinement, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  has  been  tricked 
He  screams  with  rage,  tears  branches  off  the 
ee,  pulls  up  the  grass  by  the  roots  and 
Hmgs  It  about  and  even  tries  to  break  the 
ope  which  holds  him  to  the  tree,  or  to  pull 
uj)  the  tree  itself  by  the  roots.    The  spikes 
with  which  the  wooden  fetters  are  lined 
give  hiin  such  pain,  that  he  is  soon  forced  to 
jlesist  and  wearied  out  with  pain  and  exer- 
tion, lie  becomes  more  quiet.    On  the  fol- 
ovvmg  day  the  same  men  and  elephants 
ome  to  him,  and  bring  him  a  little  food: 
and  so  they  go  on  until  he  has  learned  first 
to  endure,  and  afterward  to  desire  their  pres- 
ence. VV hen  they  iiulcre  him  to.  be.  ssifflfientl" 
tanied,  strong  ropes  are  fastened  to  hisTegs^ 
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and  attached  to  the  koomkies,  and,  the  Uanr 
tures  round  his  feet  being  removed,  ho  is 
marched  off  to  his  new  quarters. 

Sometimes  he  resiste,  on  finding  his  limbs 
at  hberty.  In  such  a  case  the  koomkies 
drag  him  along  by  the  rones,  while  a  large 
male  pushes  him  on  from  behind,  sometimes 
using  his  tusks  by  way  of  spurs.  When  he 
has  been  taken  to  his  abode,  he  is  treate(i 
^i  .  ^\?^  ^"*'  '''"^  tliscipline,  and  is  so 
effectually  tamed,  that  in  a  few  month? 
alter  he  was  ranging  wild  about  the  forest; 
ne  may  be  seen  assisting  to  convey  , 
refractory  brother  to  his  new  home. 

Ihe  intelligence  of  the  koomkies  is  reaiiv 
wonderful,  and  they  take  quite  as  much  in- 
terest  in  the  pursuit  as  their  masters.  Cap- 
tain Williams  mentions  an  instance  where 
a  gentleman  had  purchased  a  koomkie,  not 
knowing  her  to  be  such.  The  mahout  or 
driver  would  not  mention  her  capacity;  be- 
cause he  very  much  preferred  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  a  gentleman's  establishment  to 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  hunter's  life. 
1  he  wealthy  natives  ot'  Mie  neighborhood 
would  not  mention  it,  because  each  of  them 
hoped  to  buy  the  animal  for  himself  at  a  less 
price  than  would  be  asked  for  a  koomkie. 

One  day  the  animal  was  missing,  and  did 
not  return  for  several  days.  However,  she  . 
came  back,  and  was  harnessed  as  usual  for 
a  walk.  "When  she  came  to  a  certain  spot, 
she  became  restive,  and  at  last  dashed  into 
the  jungle,  where  she  brought  her  master  to 
a  line  saun,  whom  she  had  crippled  by  fas- 
tening a  chain  round  his  forelegs. 

In  Nepal  the  natives  adopt  a  very  dan- 
gerous mode  of  elephant  hunting.  They  eo 
to  the  hunt  on  elephants,  and  furnish  them- 
selves with  very  strong  ropes,  one  end  of 
which  18  made  fast  to  the  body  of  the  ridin" 
elephant,  and  the  other '  furnished  with  a 
siip-knot,  to  which  is  attached  a  line,  by 
which  the  noose  can  be  relaxed.  They  «i\e 
cJiase  to  the  herd,  and,  selecting  a  suitable 
animal,  the  hunter  dexterously  flings  the 
noose  upon  the  head  of  the  animal  iust  be- 
hind  Its  ears  and  on  its  brows.  The  ele- 
phant instinctively  curls  up  its  trunk,  where- 
"Pon  the  noose  slips  fairly  over  its  head. 

The  hunter  then  checks  the  pace  of  his 
animal,  so  that  the  noose  is  drawn  tightly 
round  the  neck  of  the  captured  elephant, 
and  causes  a  partial  choking.  His  speed 
being  checked,  another  hunter  comes  up 
and  fimgs  a  second  noose,  so  that  by  their 
united  force  the  captive  can  be  strangled  if 
necessary.  Sometimes,  when  ho  is  very 
tunous,  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  render 
him  insensible  over  and  over  again,  before 
he  can  be  induced  to  obey  his  new  masters. 
1  he  well-known  NepSlese  ambassador,  Jung 
-Bahaciar,  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  and 
daring  in  this  dangerous  sport. 

As  an  example  of  the  perfect  command 
wmch  the,  Indian  uiahouts  have  over  their 
animals,    Captain  Williams  mentions    aa 
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adventure  which  took  place  at  Chittagong. 
During  a  stormy  night,  an  elephant  got 
loose,  and  escaped  into  the  forest.  Pour 
years  afterward,  whin  a  herd  ,>f  ulepiiants 
was  driven  into  a  l<(Midah,  the  mahout,  wlio 
had  climbed  the  palisades  to  view  the  en- 
closed anin-"!^  ♦Vtught  that  he  recognized 
among  *,;.c'".  :xL  \.'.i!>8ing  elephant.  His 
comr.'jos  u..ii«-iilfd  him,  but  he  persisted 
In  liis  uliii,  1  '  illed  the  animal  by  name. 
Tlio  clei)hant  recognized  the  voice  of  its 
driver,  and  came  toward  him.  The  nrian  was 
80  overjoyed  at  this,  that,  regardless  of  the 
danger  which  he  ran,  he  climbed  over  the 
palisades,  and  called  to  the  elephant  to 
kneel  down.  The  animal  obeyed  him,  ho 
mounted  on  its  neck,  and  ♦,  .'i,  i  n-  'y  rode 
it  out  of  the  keddah. 

Elephants  are  sometimes  taken  In  pits,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  laid  bundles  ot 
grass  in  order  to  break  the  fall  of  the  heavy 
animal.  The  elephants  are  generally  de- 
coyed into  these  pits  by  a  tamo  animal  which 
is  guided  close  to  the  pit  by  the  mahout,  who 
has  placed  certain  marks  by  which  he  knows 
its  exact  locality.  Sometimes  they  are 
merely  dug  in  the  paths  of  the  elephants, 
which  fall  into  them  in  their  nightly  ram- 
bles, and  by  their  meanings  inform  the  hun- 
ters of  their  proceedings. 

In  these  pits  they  are  fbrced  to  remain 
until  they  have  been  tamed  by  hunger,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  those  animals  that  are 
tied  to  the  trees.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
tame,  the  hunter  throws  into  the  pit  succes- 
sive bundles  of  jungle  grass.  These  the 
sagacious  animal  arranges  under  his  feet 
in  such  a  way  that  ho  soon  raises  himself 
sufficiently  high  to  step  upon  the  level 
earth,  where  he  is  received  by  the  hunters 
and  his  tame  elephants.  These  "  pitted  " 
elephants,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  held  in 
high  estimation,  as  there  is  alvvays  danger 
that  they  may  have  suffered  sonie  injury  by 
the  fall. 

Just  as  tame  elephants  are  brought  to 
capture  the  wild  anima's,  so  are  tame  stags 
taught  to  capture  those  of  their  own  species. 
An  account  of  the  sport  is  given  m  the 
"  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King":  — 

"  I  have  never  heard  of   trained   8t:H>s 
being  employed  elswhere  as  I  saw  tl  em 
employed  in  Oude.  ...  In  our  rid  -  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lake,  near  which 
i,'o  encamped,  we  lighted  upon  a  fine  open 
country  adjoining    a  forest,  which    would 
;answer  admirably  for  the  purpose.      The 
:adjoining  wood  was  ftill  of  the  smaller  game 
.of  Oude,  or,  if  not  smaller,  at  all  events  the 
imore  harmless,  among  which  the  wild  deer 
must  be  classed  as  one.      Skilful   beaters 
were  sent  off  into  the  forest  to  drive  the 
deer,  as  if  unintentionally, —  that  is,  with- 
out violence,    or    making    much    noise, — 
toward  the  point  of  the  forest  a<ljoining 
the  open  space  which  I  have  just  meritioned. 
Eere,  protected  by  ita  wutcLlui;  guardians, 


the  most  warlike  and  powerH  1  of  its  males 
the  herd  was  congregated  in  iipparent  safety! 
"  We  had  about  a  dozen  trained  stags,  nil 
males,  with  us.  These,  well  acquainted 
with  the  object  for  which  they  wore  sent 
forward,  advanced  at  a  gentle  trot  over  the 
onen  ground  toward  the  skirt  of  (he  wood. 
They  were  ob»<!rved  at  once  by  the  watchers 
of  the  herd,  and  the  boldest  of  the  wild  ani- 
mals (Mlvanced  to  meet  them.  Whether  the 
intention  was  to  welcome  them  peaceably, or 
to  do  battle  for  their  pasturage,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  parties  were 
engaged  in  a  furious  contest.  Ilcad  to  head, 
antlers  to  antlers,  the  tame  deer  and  (he 
wild  fought  Avlth  great  fury.  Each  of  the 
tame  animals,  every  one  of  them  large  and 
formidable,  was  closely  contested  with  a 
vild  advt  rsary,  standing  chiefly  on  the  de- 
t'cnsive,  not  in  any  feigned  battle  or  mimicry 
of  war,  but  in  a  hard-fought  combat.  We 
now  made  our  appearance  in  the  open 
ground  on  horseback,  advancing  toward  the 
scene  of  <  onflict.  The  deer  on  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  seeing  us,  took  to  (lisht,  hut  those 
actually  engaged  maintained  their  ground, 
and  contiiiued  the  contest. 

"  In  the  meantime  a  party  of  native  hunts- 
men, sent  for  the  purpose,  gradually  drew 
near  to  the  wild  stags,  getting  in  between 
them  and  the  forest.  What  their  object 
was  wo  were  not  at  the  time  aware;  indeed, 
it  was  not  one  thiit  we  could  have  ap])ioved 
or  encourf»;'f>d.  They  made  their  way  to  the 
rear  of  the  wild  stags,  which  were  still  com- 
bating too  fiercely  to  mind  them;  they  ap- 
proached the  animals,  and,  with  a  skilful  cut 
of  their  long  kiiives,  the  poor  warriors  fell 
hamstrung.  We  felt  pity  for  the  noble 
animals  as  we  saw  them  foil  helplcssiv  on 
the  ground,  unable  longer  to  continue  (he 
contest,  and  pushed  down  by  the  tame 
stags.  Once  down,  they  were  unable  to 
rise  again. 

"  The  tame  ones  were  called  off  in  a  mo- 
ment; not  one  of  them  pursued  his  victory. 
Their  work  was  done;  they  obeyed  the  cnll 
of  their  keepers  almost  at  once,  and  were 
led  off  like  hounds,  some  of  them  hearing 
evidence  in  their  gored  chests  that  the  con- 
test in  which  they  had  been  engaged  was  no 
sham,  but  a  reality.  As  we  rode  up  we 
saw  them  led  off,  triumphantly  capering 
over  the  ground  as  if  proud  of  their  exploits, 
tossing  their  fine  spreading  antlers  about 
joyously,  and  sometimes  looking  as  if  they 
would  enjoy  a  little  more  fighting,  —  this 
time  with  each  other." 

The  antelope  is  sometimes  used  iu  a  simi- 
lar manner.  The  largest  and  most  ]iowerfiil 
male  antelopes  are  trained  for  the  purpose, 
and  are  sent  toward  the  herd  with  nooses 
fastened  on  their  horns.  The  wild  ante- 
lopes soon  come  out  to  fight  the  intruders, 
and  are  caught  by  the  nooses. 

Thebb   Is  another  sport  of  which  the 


THE  CHETAIIS. 


Indians  nro  very  fond,  namely,  the  chase  of 

ho  (leer  by  means  of  the  chetnh,  or  hunting 

leopar.l.     This  animal  in  by  no  means  the 

'XXT-""'  '^,  "\^  'ronimon  leopard,  from 
which  t  IS  easily  distinRuiBhcd  by  iu  much 
larger  legs,  its  comparatively  bushy  tail  and 
a  crest  or  ridge  of  hair  along  the  neck.  It 
18  not  so  much  of  a  tree-climbor  as  the  com- 
mon leopard,  and  though  it  can  ascend  a 
tree,  very  seldom  does  so.  -Whether  the 
common  leopard  could  be  trained  to  catch 
doer  18  rather  doubtful.  The  experiment 
has  not  been  tried,  probably  owing  to  the 
lact  that  the  chetah  performs  its  part  so 
well  that  there  is  no  object  in  trying  an- 
other animal.  ° 

Chotahs  are  very  docile  creatures,  and, 
when  tamo,  seem  to  be  as  fond  of  notice  as 
cats.  1  us  I  can  personally  testify,  having 
beoii  in  he  same  cage  with  the  animals  at  I 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  found  them 
very  companionable,  even  allowing  me 
though  alter  some  protest  in  the  way  of 
growlinj'  and  spitting,  to  take  their  pavvs  In 
n»y  hand,  and  push  out  the  talons. 

Those  which  are  used  for  the  sport  are  led 
about  by  their  attendants,  niorely  havinir  a 
cord  round  their  nocks,  and  are  so  gentle 
that  no  one  is  afraid  to  bo  near  them.  Lest 
however,  they  might  be  irritated,  and  in  a 
moment  of  passion  do  mischief,  they  wear 
on  their  heads  a  sort  of  hood,  shaped  some- 
thing like  the  beaver  of  ah  ancient  helmet, 
this  hood  IS  generally  worn  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  but  if  the  keeper  should  think  that 
his  char-e  is  likely  to  be  mischievous,  he  has 
only  to  slip  the  hood  over  the  eyes,  and  the 
'^^\iTt     '^  ^^  ""*^®  rendered  harmless. 

When  (,ho  hunters  go  out  in  search  of  deer, 
the  chotahs  are  taken  on  little  flat-topneci 
carts,  not  unlike  the  costermongers'  barrows 
ot  our  streets.  Each  chetah  is  accompanied 
py  Its  keeper,  and  is  kept  hooded  during  the 
journey.  When  they  have  arrived  w"ithin 
sight  of  deer,  the  keeper  unhoods  the  animal 
and  points  out  the  prey.  The  chetah  in- 
tantly  slips  off  the  cart,  and  makes  its  way 
toward  the  deer,  gliding  along  on  its  belly 
lilce  a  serpent,  and  availing  itself  of  every 
bush  and  stone  by  which  it  cau  hide  its 
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advance.  When  it  can  crawl  no  closer.  It 
marks  out  one  deer,  and  springs  toward  it  in 
a  series  of  mighty  bounds.  The  horsemen 
then  put  their  steeds  to  the  gallop,  and  a 
most  exciting  scene  ensues. 

The  chase  is  never  a  very  long  one,  for 
the  chetah,  though  of  wonderl  ul  swiftness  lor 
a  short  distance,  does  not  possess  the  con- 
tormation  needful  for  a  long  chase.    Some- 
times a  chetah  of  peculiar  excellence  will 
continue  the  chase  for  some  little  time,  but 
as  a  rule,  a  dozen  mighty  bounds  bring  tiie  an- 
imal to  Its  prey.    We  all  know  the  nature  of 
the  cat  tribe,  and  their  great  dislike  to  bo  in- 
teiTupted  while  their  prey  is  in  their  grasp, 
hven  a  common  cat  has  a  strong  objection 
to  be  touched  while  she  has  a  mouse"in  her 
mouth,  and  we  may  therefore  wonder  how 
the  keepers  contrive  to  make  the  chetah  re- 
hnquish  its  prey.    This  is  done  either  by 
cutting  off  part  of  the  leg  and  giving  it  to 
the  chetah,  or  filling  a  ladle  with  its  blood 
and  allowing  the  leopard  to  lap  it.    The  hood 
18  then  slipped  over  the  eyes,  and  the  chetah 
allows  Itself  to  bo  rejilacedin  its  cart. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  cart 
and  lead  the  animal  by  its  chain  toward  the 
place  where  the  animals  are  known  to  be 
This  18  always  a  difficult  business,  because 
the  animal  becomes  so  excited  that  the  least 
noise,  or  the  scent  left  by  a  passing  doer  will 
cause  It  to  raise  its  head  aloft,  and  stare  round 
tor  the  deer.    In  a  few  moments  it  would 
become  unmanageable,  and  dash  away  from 
Its  keeper,  were  not  he  prepared  for  such  an 
event.     He  carries  with  him  a  kind  of  ladle 
made  ol  a  hollowed  cocoa-nut  shell  at  the 
end  of  a  handle.    This  is  sprinkled  on  the 
mside  with  salt,  and  as  soon  as  the  man  per- 
ceives a  change  of  demeanor  on  the  part  of 
his  charge,  he  puts  the  ladle  over  the  muzzle 
of  the  chetah.    The  animal  licks  the  salt 
forgets  the  cause  of  excitement,  and  walks 
on  quietly  as  before. 

Some  of  the  great  men  in  India  take  con- 
siderable pride  in  their  chotahs,  and  have 
them  paraded  daily,  covered  with  mantles 
of  silk  heavily  embroidered  with  gold 
and  wearing  hoods  of  similarly  rich  mate- 
ri{ii8( 


sort  of  which  the 
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THE  MANTCHU  TAKTAIiS. 

HCrnAL  INFLCBNCR  OF  THB  TABTARS  AND  CHINESK  DPON  KACn  OTHBE  — A  CniNKBR  nATTLE-DAllH 
AND  COIJHAOK  OK  TABTAU  HOH8KMKN  —  TAltTAH  OUNNKK8— "  CAXCHINO  A  TABTAU"  —  THB  HOW, 
AND  MODK  OK  HTRINOINO  IT  —  SYSTEMATIC  TUAININO  OK  THE  AHdHKIl  — THE  TARTAB  AKIIOW- 
ATUUCTIO  BXERCIBK8  — UJL00DUC8B  CONQUEST  OF  THB  TABTARS  BV  THE  OUIMESK. 


We  now  proceed  to  the  more  civilized  por- 
tions of  tlie  Viist  Mongolinn  race,  nainely 
tho  Tartars,  the  Cliinese,  and  tlio  Japanese. 
It  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  give  oven 
the  briefest  account  of  the  numerous  nations 
which  have  been  called  Tartars,  and  we  will 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  Mantchu 
Tartars,  who  have  exercised  so  remarkable 
an  intluenco  on  the  empire  of  China. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  when  a  strong 
people  invade  and  conquer  the  territory  of 
a  weaker,  their  conquest  has  a  double  eftect. 
The  victors  impose  certain  habits  and  modes 
of  life  upon  the  vanquished,  and,  in  so  doing, 
generally  strengthen  them  in  those  points 
where  they  are  weak.  But,  in  return,  the 
vanquished  exert  an  influence  upon  their  con- 
querors which  has  precisely  the  opposite 
effect,  and  tends  to  diminish  rather  than  to 
increase  their  strength.  So  it  has  been  with 
the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese,  whose  history 
during  the  last  few  centuries  has  been  most 
instructive  to  the  ethnologist,  — I  should 
rather  say,  to  the  anthropologist. 

Just  as  in  one  family  we  invariably  find 
that  there  are  members  of  very  dilierent 
powers,  and  that  the  possessor  of  the  stronger 
intellect  invariably  obtains  dominion  over 
the  others,  so  it  has  been  with  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Asiatic  Mongols.  The  Tartar 
is  in  many  points  superior  to  the  Chinese, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  easily  distinguished  even  by 
his  appearance.  Ho  possesses  more  decided 
features,  is  more  alert  in  his  movements, 
and  certainly  possesses  more  courage.  The 
Chinese  will  figlit  wonderfully  well  behind 
walls,  or  on  board  ship,  and  even  in  the  field 
display  great  courage  of  a  ouiet  nature  if  thev 
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are  led  by  European  officers.  But,  when 
leil  to  themselves,  they  are  not  good  soldiers 
in  the  field,  unless  opposed  to  enemies  much 
inferior.  Mr.  Searth,  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  battle,  describes  it  as 
an  absolute  farce. 

"One  day,  when  a  great  many  soldiers 
were  out,  I  saw  more  of  the  contest  than  was 
pleasant.  Having  got  into  the  line  of  flro, 
I  was  forced  to  take  shelter  behind  a  grave, 
the  bullets  striking  the  grave  from  each  side 
every  second.  Why  they  came  my  way  it 
was  difficult  to  discover,  for  they  ought  to 
have  passed  on  the  other  side  of  a  creek, 
about  twenty  yards  distant,  to  the  people 
thev  were  intended  for;  but  to  see  the 
doclging  of  the  soldiers,  then  of  the  rebels, 
each  trying  to  evade  the  other,  was  almost 
amusing. 

"One  fellow,  ready  primed  and  loaded, 
would  rush  up  the  side  of  a  grave-hillock, 
drop  his  matchlock  over  the  top,  and,  with- 
out taking  aim,  blaze  away.  There  is  no 
ramrod  required  for  the  shot  they  use;  the 
bullet,  or  bar  of  iron,  is  merely  (iropped  in 
loose  upon  the  powder. 

"  There  was  a  fine  scene  on  an  occasion 
when  the  Shanghai  rebels  made  a  Bortie. 
One  of  the  men  was  cut  off  by  an  inijicrial 
skirmisher,  who  had  his  piece'  loaded.  Tlie 
rebel  had  no  time  to  charge  his;  so  he  ran 
round  and  round  a  grave,  which  was  high 
enough  to  keep  his  enemy  froni  shooting 
him  when  on  the  opposite  side.  Hare  hunt- 
ing was  nothing  to  it,  Eed-cap  described 
hosts  of  circles,  and  the  royalist  was  fast 
getting  blown,  when  the  gods  took  pity  on 


"CATCHING  A  TARTAR." 


rebe  Itrippod  nn.l  fol  .  The  i.oldierwn«  at 
hi  n  in  ft  moment,  und,  to  make  «uro  of  hiH 
prize,  mit  I  u,  muzzlo  of  hiiinmt<.h|n,k  cIoho 
to  Rod-cup  8  head,  flred,  and  took  to  lii» 
hoels  a«  la.il  ns  ho  couhl  go.  It  i«  diffleidt  to 
say  wlio  was  moHt  aHtonishod,  wlu-n  Mr. 
K.)d-c.ip  ,l„l  cxacaiy  tho  Humel  The  bullet 
that  .Iropped  down  readily  on  tho  powder 
in  .."  1  •'"',„f*"'y  when  the  hnrrel  wa«  de- 
1  roBsed.  Tho  rebel  got  oft"  with  a  good 
muavma  of  IiIm  long  hair."  ** 

m.^'^in  rur'  ''"*"« ver,  are  very  different 

mon  in   battle,  as  was    frequently  proved 

<  uring  our   wars    in   China ;    anJ    though 

they  were  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  art 

fiLrj'  ""''  "^"^  ♦»F"'8»>ed  with   weapons 

tliat  were  mere  toys  in  comparison  with  the 

arms  to   which    they   were    opposed,  (hey 

siiowod  themHclvos  to  bo  really  formidablo 

antagonists.     As  irregular  cavalry,  they  dis- 

playod  an  amount  of  dash  and  courage  which 

would  make  thorn  most  valuable    .llies, could 

they  be  trained  by  European  odiceis.    Thov 

boldly  clmrg(,d  in  tho  face  of  llcld-batterios 

hl..t''"!r.!!'::.l';7  .^ir.' ■?"/!!  ">""«';  the  shells  pain  on  the  "ground. 

These  Tartar  soldiers  are  commanded  bv 
a  general  belonging  to  their  own  people  a  J 
his  immediate  sn boivliim^o  i=  „i^ — .'.  7.     " 


Durst    among   them  with    murderous  pre- 

mamusi-     -^  *""'""  *""  '°   "'^  '"''''  8""'^'»*^ 

Ji'£f'  "•  P';i"l^  °'"''°'*'  ^'^"  ^a«  opposed 
to  them,  said  that  8<;arcely  any  regular  cav- 
alry W..11 ,1  have  advanced  in  the  face  of  such 
a  re,  d.'  ivcu-od  from  fifteen  breech-loading 
Runs.    tJt  course,  when  they  did  close,  the 
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the  thrust  of  a  lanco  or  tho  itroko  of  a 
Hword,  had  suffercl  severe  loss,  an.l  ininj 
yoro  stretched  on  the  ground.  Am"  J 
them  was  tho  body  of  a  very  powerful  ,»„ 
who  had  carried  a  handsome  /ai.ce.  As  Mr! 
M  Ghee  found  himself  without  arms,  in  a 
lather  dangerous  position,  ho    (bought  ho 

sum^ifi^xytX^;;^:^^,:;!-^ 

HI  hand,  ami  showed  light  Ai  ottlcer  iust 
then  ro<le  to  tho  rescue  with  his  rivolC 
and  shot  the  Tartar  in  tho  back,  l^ro  man 
lUl,  but  rose  again  charged  the  ofllcer  with 

wl  Jnr'."r'''"'"r'^  '"'"'«'"•  »'""'"  otniu 
was  killed   by  a  lanco   thrust  from  a  Sikh 

Killed  in  battle,  and  ho  meant  to  fei«n  death 
until  ho  could  find  an  opportunity*'"/ sH  - 
ping  away.    Even  the  wo'unded  m.Mi,  kiiZ 
>ng  nothing  of  tho  amenities  of  civilized 
war  and  expecting  no  quarter,  used  to  flro 


h^immediato  1;;;/^;^=  r^i  Z'^r 

riably  a  Tartar  also.  Tho  office  of  Tartar 
general  is  one  of  great  importance,  because 
as  the  Emperor  is  always  of  a  Tartar  fa  i  v' 
It  IS  thought  that  tho  safety  of  bis  pcisSi' 

rbnor'f'r.""''*J"  ^«  '=o"«'hHl  not  to  a 
UniUes(>    hnk   tn   »  T^^t-..^      mi.  _    •■  •■ '   « 


^.perior  di;;;^;ih;e"onhor^,Z.^„    ',r  f^  0!^?'^?"''*.^"  ^«  ^  "'  " 

yaiied  against  them,  and  the  sK  cavalry  of  ^'c  a?  '^  ^"'^''''i-    ^^'"^  heutcant- 

:"!>;!!.''»'»  Fane  at.  once  routed  tS-'J  ^'^'^^^1^^  T  f  Jl""' ^ho-.^h  his 


p..  .1     ""■■■••'"  •"^'"!  •"'"  "«"  oiKu  cavalry  0 
liobyu  and  Fano  at  once  routed  their  un- 
disciplined ranks.   Hut,  had  they  been  drilled 
and  coinnimided  by  such  men  as  those  who 

5  I  .fi'^'  /  '"^TlT  ''^''T^  "»''"''  the  issue 

ot  the  light  might  have  been  very  dillerent. 

I  hoy  served  their  guns  with  dauntless 

courage,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut 


--.„.,....,.....„„ ou    LiiiMiiseiYUH   10    De  cut    arms  iiloirin.,    _         '  i  "■>j  ""v/rn    itiiii  urc- 

to  pieces  by  the  Armstrong  shell  rather  than   pS      lieiZ  ''„r,'"P.^'-at5voly  subordinate 
cave     hem.     A  single   man  would  some-     ake  totZ\JJ''^^.'''^  "^ey  naturally 


leave  tiiem.  A  single  man  wouid'some- 
S.°Ai  '''*'"  working  a  gun  by  himself 
after  his  comrades  had  been  killed,  and  ho 
expected  tho  same  fate  every  moment;  and 
1  therefore  happened,  that  "of  the  slain  in 
that  war  by  far  the  greatest  number  were 
tartars.  Ihey  are  bettor  horsemen  than 
the  Chinese,  and  both  themselves  and  their 
steeds  are  hardy,  active,  and  capable  of  ex- 
isting on  very  little  food.  One  of  their  no- 
cuhanties  is  tho  method  in  which  theycarrv 
tlio  sword,  rnstead  of  hanging  it  to  the 
waist,  and  letting  it  bang  against  the  horse's 
SI  lo,  tliey  pass  it  under  the  saddlo-flan 
where  It  is  field  tight  b*-  tho  pressure  of  the 
le?.  rhoy  thus  aT)oid  tho  Jingle  and  swing 
of  the  European   8a))re,  and  moreover  are 

ee  from  the  drag  of  a  heavy  weapon  upon 
tho  waist  of  tho  rider.  ^        ' 

Of  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Tartars 
under  adverse  circumstances,  a  curious  in- 


.w.  1.  •  '  ■  ""' "^^  uimer  mm,  llioil'^h  li  q 
post  ,8  perhaps  the  least  lucrative  „  t  J 
.^"i!^";i/'V."«''h«ld    is  glad  to  hold  the  ap- 

=e"rK'tl;rs;!L!!r8i^,r-"^ -'-*""  ^« 

thJb°w^!nd'Ibf ''"'  "''i''^-'"'  soldiers  are 
arms  idavini  !^    'f'^'"''  *V  "^o'^'  ^^"'1  fire- 


---  _.™,^.ov,  v,.ivuni3w»iiueB,  ii  curious  in- 
fiance  IS  given  by  Mr.  M'Ghee.  After  one 
01  the  charges  of  Probyn's  horse,  the  Ta"- 
«r  cavalry,  in  spite  of  their  skill  iu  evading 


take  to  the  snear,  tho  true  weapon  of  a 
horseman  anA  are  drilled  in  the  various 
modes  of  delivering  a  thrust,  an  of  avoid 
in.g  one  tho  latter  feat  be  ng  porfoiwd 
with  a  dexterity  almost  equallin<?that Tf  a 
Camanchee  Intfian.  Although  rhoy  carrv 
t  re-arms  with  them,  they  really  place Tittro 

thTch'they  „To  '?h'  ,^^«^3',cIum's^'weapon 
ftl  X  ^  "^^'  that  require  two  men  to 
fire  them,  and  generally  knock  down  the 
hrer  by  tho  recoil.  No/  do  they  ca  e  vorv 
much  for  the  improved  fire-arms  of  Eu^ 
ropeans,  for,  as  one  warrior  said,  -uns  -et 
out  of  order,  spears  and  swords  do  no  " 
The  bow  of  the  Tartar  (which  has  spread 

dprifTb/'  ^^'''^\''  "'"^'^  ""  theS 
ciple  of  the  reversed  bows  which  have  al- 
ready been  described,  though  the  curve  is 
not  so  continuous.  The  bow  is  nearlv 
f^ght  for  the  greater  part  of  its  leS 
and  then  takes  an  abrupt  curve  within  a  Foot 

°\.^?.,f  ^?*''>  ^P^-    O"o  of  these  bows.  In 
rryy  .o.ieeaon,  la  nearly  six  feet  in  length    ' 
and  measures  two  inches  in  width.    About 
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seven  inches  from  each  end,  a  broad  piece 
of  bone  nearly  an  inch  in  length  is  fixefl  to 


the  bow,  so  that  the  string  passes  over  it, 
and  does  not  strike  against  the  wood. 

The  strength  of  these  bows  is  enormous, 
varying,  according  to  our  mode  of  reckon- 
ing, from  sixty  to  ninety  pounds.  The 
weapon  is  strunw  in  manner  somewhat  re- 
8em')ling  that  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  Indian  bows. 
It  must  be  done  in  a  moment,  or  not  at  all, 
aui  the  only  method  of  doing  so  is,  by  plac- 
ing it  behind  the  right  thigh  and  in  front  of 
the  l3ft,  and  then  bending  it  with  a  sudden 
stoop  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  slipping 
the  loop  of  the  string  into  its  notch.  My 
own  weapon  is  so  powerful  that  I  can 
scarcely  make  any  impression  upon  it, 
though  I  have  used  ray  best  efforts. 

The  soldiers  undergo  a  vast  amount  of 
practice  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  of  which 
they  are  as  jn-oud  as  were  the  English  arch- 
ers of  their  long-bow  and  cloth-yard  arrow. 
They  have  a  saying,  that  the  first  and  most 
important  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to  be  a  good 
archer,  and  that  a  man  ought  even  to  sleep 
with  a  bow  in  his  hands.  In  order  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  proper  attitude  of  an 
archer,  they  have  invented  a  simple  piece  of 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  soldier 
undergoes  a  vast  amount  of  '-position  drill," 
so  that  he  may  learn  to  keep  his  body 
straight  and  firm,  his  shoulders  immovable, 
and  his  hands  in  the  right  position. 

From  a  beam  or  branch  are  suspended  two 
rings,  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  to 
suit  the  height  of  the  learner.  The  young 
archer  places  his  hands  in  the  rings  as  far  as 
the  wrists,  and  then  goes  through  the  vari- 
ous movements  Oi  the  weapon.  When  he 
can  satisfy  his  instructor,  a  bow  is  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  ha  then  practises  the  art 
of  drawing  the  string  to  its  proper  ten- 
sion. Lastly,  he  has  an  arrow  besides,  and 
shoots  it  repeatedly.  The  head  of  the 
arrow  is  blunted,  and  the  target  is  a  pieca 
of  stout  leather,  hung  loosely  at  n  little 
distance,  so  that  it  partially  yields  to  the 
arrow,  and  allows  the  missile  'to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  arrow  corresponds  to  the  bow.  One 
of  these  missiles  in  my  collection  is  three 
feet  three  inches  in  length.  It  is  made  of 
some  light  wood,  and  is  terminated  by  a  flat, 
speai'-shaped  head,  two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide.  The  other  end  of  the  arrow  is 
expanded,  so  as  to  allow  a  large  "  nock  "  for 
the  reception  of  the  thick  string,  and  is 
bound  with  fish-skin  as  far  as  the  feathers, 
which  are  exactly  a  foot  in  length.  The 
shaft  is  extremely  slight  in  comparison  with 
the  length  of  the  arrow. 

These  men  train  their  muscular  powers  to 
a  great  extent,  and  have  several  exercises 
for  this  purpose.  One  of  them  is  called 
Suaj'-tau,  or  throwing  the  weight.  They 
have  a  nearly  squaiH:  stone,  weighing  rather 


more  than  fifty  pounds,  and  having  a  handle 
in  a  hollow  cut  in  its  upper  surface. 

The  men  mark  out  a  square  on  the 
ground,  and  the  players  stand  at  some  dis- 
tance apart.  One  of  them  takes  the  stone 
swings  it  once  or  twice,  and  hurls  it  in  the 
air  toward  the  next  player.  It  is  thrown 
with  such  skill  that  the  hollow  always  comes 
uppermost,  and  the  stone  descends  into  the 
hand  with  a  shock  that  makes  the  man  spin 
round  on  his  heels.  The  same  movement 
however,  is  utilized  to  give  force  to  the 
stone;  and  so  the  players  pass  this  heavy 
weight  from  one  to  the  other  with  apparent 
ease,  and  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine. 
A  similar  exercise  is  conducted  with  a 
heavy  sand-bag. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  such  men 
would  vanquish  in  battle  the  comparatively 
sluggish  Chinese,  and  how  they  would  im- 
pose upon  them  many  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  But,  though  they  succeeded  in 
their  conquest,  though  they  changed  the 
dress  of  the  Chinese,  though  they  placed  a 
Tartar  monarch  on  the  throne,  and  though 
they  have  been  the  chief  military  power  in 
China,  they  have  themselves  suffered  a  far 
severer,  though  slower,  conquest  at  the 
hands  of  the  vanquished. 

The  Chinese,  being  essentially  a  contem- 
plative and  intellectual  nation,  care  very 
little  for  military  ability,  so  that  the  lowest 
civil  mandarin  feels  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  highest  military  mandarin,  because 
the  active  life  of  the  latter  precludes  him 
from  following  up  those  peculiar  studies 
which  can  raise  a  Chinese  from  the  state  of 
a  peasant  to  that  of  the  highast  in  the  land. 
Especially  do  the  Chinese  despise  their  in- 
tellectual capacities,  though  they  may  api)re- 
ciate  and  utilize  their  bodily  strength  and 
military  prowess.  "The  Tartars,"  said  a 
Chinese  shopkeeper,  "  are  cows." 

The  extraordinary  reaction  of  the  van- 
quished upon  their  conquerors  is  admirably 
put  bv  Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  « Travels  on 
Horseback  m  Mantchu  Tartary." 

.1  "-^^y,^'?*  "^  ^''^''^  extraordinary  industry, 
tliritty  habits,  an  unceasing  desire  to  accu- 
mulate wealth  by  any  amount  of  ploddin<', 
ounnin",  or  hardship,  the  Chinaman  \m 
wormed  himself  beyona  the  Great  Wall, 
built  towns  and  villages,  cultivated  every 
rood  of  land,  and  is  at  once  the  farmer  and 
the  tr-\der  everywhere.  Ho  claims  llie  best 
part  of  Mantchuria  as  his  own,  and  dares 
even  to  scandalize  the  Tartar  race  in  Iheir 
own  capital,  though  it  :b  barely  two  centu- 
ries since  that  race  filed  in  long  cavalry 
troops  through  those  gates  at  Shnn-kis- 
Kwan,  and  were  introduced  by  an  indiscreet 
Chinese  general  to  the  vast  empire  which 
they  soon  conquered  and  sternly  governed. 
"Now  the  Chinese  seem  the  conquerors, 
tor  they  have  not  only  obtained  possession 
ot  the  land,  and  converted  it  into  a  region 
ihoroughly  Chinese,  but  they  have  imposed 
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their  language,  their  habits  and  customs, 
and  every  trait  belonging  to  them,  on  those 
ot  the  origmal  occupants  who  choose  to  mix 
with  them,  and  ousted  out  every  grim  old 
banner-man  who  would  not  condescend  to 
shopkeopmg,  or  handling  the  spade  or 
plough.  ^ 

"There  is  not  the  most  trifling  Mantchu 
word  to  designate  town,  hamlet,  mountain 
or  river,  in  use  among  the  people  nowadavs 
and  anything  that  might  at  all  tell  of  the 
character  and  power  of  the  original  nronri- 
etors  18  entirely  effaced.  If  the  Mantchus 
obtained  possession  of  the  Dragon  Throne 
at  Pekin,  partly  by  force  of  arms  in  military 
prowess,  and  partly  by  perfidy,  aided  bv 
rebelnons  among  the  Chinese  themselves: 
if  they  compelled  the  hundreds  of  millions 
over  whom  they  found  cause  to  rule  to  alter 
their  dress,  wear  tails,  and  perhaps  smoke 
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tobacco,  —the  people  thus  subjugated  have 
m*le  ample  retaliation  by  wiping  out  every 
trace  of  their  invaders  in  their  own  couutrv 
and  leaving  the  existence  of  the  usurpers  all 
but  traditionary  in  the  metropolis  where, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  they  held  their 
court,  and  where  one  of  their  kings  boldly 
vowed  vengeance  for  seven  great  grievances 
that  he  imagined  had  been  brought  on 
him  by  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

"  Nothin"  prevents  the  invasion  of  the 
Corea  by  tLese  wonderful  Chinese  but  the 
high  palisade  that  keeps  them  within  the 
imuts  of  Mantchuria.  For,  if  once  they  got 
a  footing  in  that  country,  the  Coreans 
would  suflfer  the  same  fate  as  the  Mant- 
chus, and  there  is  no  telling  when  these 
sons  of  Ham  would  stop  in  their  bloodless 
aggrandizement  and  territorial  acquisitive- 
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TVe  now  come  to  China,  a  country  of  snch 
extent,  so  thickly  popiilated,  and  containing 
so  many  matters  of  interest,  tliat  justice 
could  not  be  fully  done  if  an  entii-e  volume 
were  devoted  to"  it.  Wo  will  therefore  re- 
strict ourselves  to  a  selection  of  those  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  Chinese  appear  to 
offer  the  greatest  contrast  to  Europeans. 

The  appearance  of  the  Chinese  possess 
many  of  (he  characteristics  of  the  Tartar, 
both  nations  being  different  branches  of  the 
same  great  family.  The  Chinese,  liowever, 
are,  as  a  rule,  o'f  a  less  determined  and 
manly  cast  than  tlie  Tartars,  and  have  about 
them  a  sort  of  etfeniinacy  which  accounts 
for  the  conquest  suffered  at  their  hands. 

One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  in  a  China- 
man's appearance  is  his  "  tail."  This  mode 
of  dressing  the  hair  was  imposed  upon  the 
Chinese  by  the  Tartars,  and  has  remained 
in  full  force  ever  since.  The  T.ae-ping 
rebels,  however,  viewing  the  "  tail  "  as  aii 
ignominious  sign  of  conquest,  refuse  to 
wear  it,  and  allow  the  whole  of  their  hair  to 
grow. 

Witii  the  loyal  Chinese,  however,  the  tail 
has  bppome  quite  an  institution,  and  they 
regard  it  with  the  same  sort  of  reverence 
which  is  felt  by  an  Arab,  a  Turk,  or  a  Per- 
sian for  his  beard.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
punish  a  Chinaman  more  severely  than  bv 
cutting  off  his  tail,  and,  thougli   ho  m.iy 


supply  its  place  with  an  artificial  tail  curi- 
ously woven  into  the  hair,  he  feels  the 
mdignity  very  keenly.  Sometimes,  when 
two  men  are  to  be  punished  severely,  they 
are  tied  together  by  their  tails,  and  exposed 
to  the  derision  of  the  public. 

The  tail  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
scalp-lock  of  the  American  Indian,  but  it 
uidudes  very  much  more  hair  than  is  com- 
prehended m  the  scalp-lock.  The  China- 
man shaves  the  hair  from  his  forehead  and 
round  the  temples,  but  leaves  a  circular 
patch  of  tolerable  size,  the  hair  of  which  is 
allowed  to  grow  to  its  full  length.  Some- 
times, if  the  patch  be  not  large  enougli  to 
nourish  a  suflicient  quantitv  of  hair  to  pro- 
duce a  good  fail,  it  is  enlarged  by  allowing 
more  and  more  hair  to  grow  at 'each  suc- 
cessive shaving.  On  an  average,  the  head 
is  shaved  once  in  ten  days,  and  no  one 
would  ventm-e  to  go  into  good  society  unless 
the  hair  of  his  head  were  clean  slinvin.  x\s 
for  his  face,  he  has  so  few  hairs  upon  it.tlint 
he  does  not  trouble  the  barber  very  nuich 
with  his  countenance. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  the  tail,  a  m.an 
cannot  dress  it  properlv  without  aid.  and, 
chiefly  for  this  purpose,  the  pcri]inlotic 
barber  has  become  quite  an  institution  in 
China,  All  the  materials  of  his  trade  are 
carried    at  the    ends    of    a    bamboo  pole, 


which  the  b.irbf 
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across  his  shoulders.  When  his  services  are 
required  ho  puts  down  his  load,  arranges 
his  simple  apparatus  in  a  few  moments,  and 
sets  to  work  upon  the  cherished  tail  of  his 
customer. 

Very  little  capital  is  required  to  set  up  a 
barber  lu  trade.     There  is  the  razor,  a  most 
primitive  triangle  of  steel,  two  inches  Ion" 
by  one  inch  wide,  which  cost,  perhaps,  three 
half-pence,  or  twopence  if  it  be  of  the  best 
Kind.     Ihei-e  is  the  linen  strop,  which  costs 
a  penny  and  a  bamboo  seat  and  table,  which 
cost,  perhaps,  twopence  each.    There  is  one 
expensive  article,  namely,  the  brass  basin, 
but,  as  a  rule,  a  Chinese  b.wber  can  be  well 
set  up  in  trade  at  the  expenditure  of  about 
SIX  or  seven  shillings,  and  can  make  a  good 
hvincr  by  h:.  business.    This  sum  includes  a 
supply  of  black  silk,  wherewith  to  supnle- 
ment  the  tails  of  his  customers,  and  a  few 
locks  of  real  hair,  with  which  he  can  supply 
artiflcal  tails  m  cases  where  they  are  denied 
by  nature. 

The  customer  always  holds  a  sort  of  basin 
in  winch  to  catch  the  clippings  of  hair 
lliGse  ai-e  preserved,  not  from  any  super- 
stitious i(l(;as,as  is  the  case  in  many'iiarts  of 
tiio  world,  but  are  put  aside  for  the  hair 
collector,  who  makes  his  daily  rounds  with 
lis  basket  on  his  back,    the  contents  of  the 
basket  are  carefully  utilized.    The  long  hair 
combed  from  women's  heads  is  separated 
and  made  into  ftilse  tails  for  the  men,  while 
tUe  short  pieces  shaven  from  men's  heads 
are  used  as  manure,  a  tiny  pinch  of  hair 
Doing  inserted  into  the  ground  with  each 
socci  or  plantlet.    In  consequence  of  the 
universal  practice  of  shaving  the  head  and 
wearing  a  tail,  the   number  of  barhpi-s  is 
vuy  great,  and  in   I808  th(!y  were  said  to 
exceed  seven  thousand  in  Canton  alone. 

Ihe    right  management  of   the    tail   is 
among  the  Chinese,  what  the  mana<remeiit 
pt  the  hat  IS  among  ourselves.    For  example. 
It  IS  a   mark  of  resiiect  to   allow 
tlie  tail  to  hang  at  full  length,  and 

any  one  who  ventured  to  address 
an  equal  without  having  his  tail 

langing  down  his  back  would 
||«  t hough!  as  boorish  as  would 
iin  Englishman  who  wont  into  a 
ladys  drawing-room  without  re- 
moviii  >•  his  hat.  When  the  people 
arc  at  work,  they  always  coil  the 
clienshed  tail  round  th(>ir  heads 
so  as  to  get  it  out  of  the  way;  but 
jt  a  man  of  superior  rank  should 
mppen  to  pass,  down  go  all  the 
tails  at  once.  ■  - 

During  the  late  war  in  China, 

!'",  *;'',""'""»  l'«>P'f^-  «oon  found 
I'la.  iiK.  JMighsh,  in  their  ignor- 
iiiK'c  of  Chinese  customs,  did  not 

f-.'uble    themselves    whether    the 
tails   hung  down   their  backs  or 
were   twisted   round  their  he.ods 
Accordingly,    Oriental-like,    they 
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fh^^  a^lvantago  of  this  ignorance,  and, 
though  they  would  lower  their  tails  for  the 
fhT^^^h  ofhcial  who  happened  to  pass  near 
tliem,  they  made   no  sign  even  when  an 

r  FJ'^'i,  general  came  by.  However  one 
of  the  English  officers  discovered  thfsVL? 
and  every  now  and  then  one  of  them  used 
to  go  through  the  streets  and  compel  every 
Chinaman  to  let  down  his  tall.  ^ 

The  tail  is  never  ehtirely  composed  of  the 
f'u^  '•\^;^.cyer.  Sometimes  it  is  almost 
who  ly  artificial,  a  completely  new  tail  being 
fixed  to  a  worn-out  stump,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  last  eighteen  inches  are  almost  en- 

mn*^^^  TJ°  ?^  ^^^^  ^'^^-  J^^'-^'^^es  being  a 
maik  of  fashion,  the  tail  is  often  utilized. 
A  sailor  for  example,  will  tie  his  hat  to  his 
head  with  his  tail  when  the  wind  rises  and 
a  schoolmaster  sometimes  uses  his  tail  in 
lieu  of  a  cane. 

Absurd  as  the  tail  looks  when  worn  bv 
any  except  a  Chinese  or  Tartar,  it  t>ertainlv 
does  seem  appropriate  to  their  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  tho 
Tartar  conquerors  did  not  confer  a  benefi( 
instead  of  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  Chinese 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  tail. 

The  hair  of  the  women  is  not  shaven,  but 
?",*"<',co»ti-ary,  additions  are  made  to  it 
While  they  are  unmarried,  it  hangs  down 
tiie  Uack  in  a  long  queue,  like  that  of  the 
men;  but  when  they  marry,  it  is  dressed  in 
various  fantastic  forms.  There  i>s  a  very 
f^ashionable  ornament  in  China,  called  the 
"butterfly's  wings."  This  is  a  quantitr  of" 
false  hair  made  in  fanciful  imitation  of  a 
huge  butterfly,  and  fastened  to  the  back  of 
a  woman's  head.  Fashions,  however,  vary 
in  different  parts  of  China,  and  cv.>ii  in  fhe 
same  locality  the  women  arc  not  U,h\  to  the 
ab.solute  uniformity  which  distin<ruishes  the 
hair  of  the  men.  One  mode  of  hair-dressin^ 
which  IS  very  prevalent  makes  the  hair  IomR 
very  much    hke  a  teapot,  the  long  tres8  v» 
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being  held  in  their  place  by  a  strong  cement 
made  from  wood  shavings.  Another  mode 
of  hair-dressing  which  prevails  in  Northern 
China  is  tluis  described  by  Mr.  Fleming: 
"Hero  it  is  dressed  and  gummed  in  the 
form  of  an  ingot  of  sycee  silver,  which  is 
something  in  shape  lilce  a  cream-jug,  or  an 
oval  cup,  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  piece  scooped  out  of  the  edge 
at  each  side,  and  with  bright-colored  flowers 
lasteued  by,  or  stuck  about  with  skewers 
and  pins,  that  stand  out  like  porcupine 
quills.  Though  their  necks  be  ever  so 
dirty,  and  their  faces  not  much  better,  yet 
the  hair  must  be  as  exquisitely  trimmed  and 
plastered,  according  to  the  local  rage,  as  that 
m  a  wax  model  seen  in  a  London  barber's 
shop-window." 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  two 
women  are  shown,  who  render  aid  to  each 
other  in  arranging  their  hair  after  the  "  tea- 
pot "  fashion.  In  the  households  of  Chinese 
women,  dresaing-caaes  are  considered  almost 
the  chief  requisites  of  life.  In  the  drawers 
are  the  combs,  pins,  and  paint  for  the  cheeks 
and  lips,  and  the  white  powder  which  is 
rubbed  into  the  skin.  This  powder  is  made 
from  white  marble,  which  is  broken  small 
with  a  hammer,  and  then  thrown  into  a  tub 
in  which  revolve  two  stones  turned  by  a- 
buffalo,  just  like  the  wheels  which  are  used 
,in  making  gunpowder.  The  coarsely  ground 
massis  then  transferred,  together  with  water, 
to  a  second  mill,  in  wliich  it  is  reducetl  to  a 
mixture  like  cream.  This  creamy  substance 
is  then  levigated  iu  a  succession  of  tubs,  the 
sediment  of  which  is  taken  out  and  returned 
to  the  mill,  and  the  remainder  is  allowed  to 
settle,  the  superlluous  water  drawn  off,  and 
the  sediment  pressed,  while  still  moist,  into 
cakes. 

When  used  it  is  not  only  rubbed  on  the 
skin,  but  actually  worked  into  it  with  string, 
which  is  placed  ou  the  hands  in  a  sort  of  cat's- 
cradle,  and  worked  bac^.ward  and  forward 
until  the  required  effect  is  produced.  This 
powder  is  also  used  to  give  rice  a  factitious 
whiteness.  The  coarser  portions  are  em- 
ployed for  making  whitewash  and  whitening 
mortar. 

Many  of  the  Chinese  of  both  sexes  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  length  to  which,  tliey 
allow  their  nails  to  grow.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  sign  of  rank  or  literary  occupation, 
inasmuch  as  the  nails  would  be  broken  by 
any  laborious  work.  For  this  purpose,  they 
are  kept  carefully  oiled  to  prevent  them  from 
being  brittle,  and  are  further  preserved  by 
l)eing  enclosed  in  tubes  which  slip  over  the 
end  of  the  finger.  These  tubes  are  some- 
times of  bamboo,  sometimes  of  silver,  and  a 
few  of  the  most  precious  minerals. 

The  feet  of  the  Chinese  women  are  often 
more  strangely  decorated  than  theii  heads. 
A  vast  number  of  the  women  have  their  feet 
cramped  by  bandages  into  a  state  which 
feudiirK  them  little  better  thun  mere  uosrs  on 


■which  to  walk,  or  rather  totter.  It  is  not 
only  the  rich  who  are  thus  deformed,  but  the 
poorest  often  have  their  feet  cramped.  The 
operation  is  begun  at  a  very  early  age,  so 
that  the  feet  of  the  full-grown  woman  may  not 
exceed  in  size  that  of  a  child  of  five  or  six. 
Bandages  are  bound  firmly  round  the  foot  iii 
such  a  way  as  to  force  it  into  an  arched 
shape,  the  heel  being  pressed  forward  and 
the  ball  of  the  foot  backward,  while  the  four 
middle  toes  are  bent  under  the  foot,  and  so 
completely  squeezed  into  its  substance  that 
they  almost  lose  their  identity.  In  fact,  the 
member  is  made  artificially  into  a  club-foot, 
which,  repugnant  as  it  may  be  to  European 
eyes,  is  the  delight  of  the  "Chinese,  who  call 
it  metaphorically  by  the  name  of  "golden 


CHINESE  woman's  FOOT  AND  MODEL  OF 

A  SHOE. 

(From  my  collection.) 

Clay  models  of  these  "golden  lilies  "are 
sold  at  many  of  the  shops;  and  as  thoy  are 
very  accurate  imitations  of  the  footj  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to   induce  a  Chinese 
woman  to  remove  the  bandages  and  exhi- 
bit the  member,  a  representation  of  one  of  : 
these  models  is  here  given.    The  gait  of  the 
woman  is   necessarily  reduced  to  an  awk- 
ward waddle.    There  is  no  play  of  the  beau- 
tiful machinery  of  the  human  foot,  and  the 
wearer  of  the  "  golden  lily  "  walks  exactly 
as  she  would  do  if  she  had  no  feet  at  all. 
Indeed,  her  gait  is  even  moro  awkward,  in- 
asmuch as  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  i 
forward   ui)on  the    great    toe,   than  which  ' 
nothing  can  be  imagined  mox-e  opposed  to  I 
the  real  intention  of  the  foot. 

Fast  walking  is  impossible  with  these  feet, 
and  running  is  out  of  the  question,  the  ivonien  | 
being  obliged  to  support  themselves  bj  hold- 
ing to  walh  or  other  objects,  or  to  balance  | 


THE  "GOLDEN  LILY." 


nooie,  and  of  lus  wife,  may  bo  seen  in  tl.« 


— "■••a    <iuiciiv    111    luo    nou8P     fho 

ot  tuimtureusshe  passes  them,  the  act  an- 

eanng    o  bo  instinetive,  and  one  of  wMch 

f  f„f  "»   co"«ciou8.    Stairs  are  of  coSe  a 

tuaato  /"//'''  ""^^'"^  "  goUlen  lilies."    For- 
tuiiateiy,  there   aro  not   many   stairs  in  n 

C  nuese  dwelling-house,  the  liy^ing    oon  s  c^' 

vluch  are  mostly  on  the  ground  floor     I 

liave  noticed  that  a  small-footed  Chinawoman 

can  ascend  stairs  easily  enough,  buUhatsho 

always  holds  bv  tho    l,nni  =  t.„°,'.  ."    n"^*^  ^'"^ 


„    — ,7 "  "."  ""=  Aio/iu  page.     The  rich. 

rsllrif  1^"^'^'"•'^  "*""^«'-kiiSlavec 
in  some  of   these  dresses  are   reallv  niir 
ve  lous.    They  are  generally  of  U  c^  ,"  o  t 
delicate   silks,  and   are   cov/red   w  th  em 
broideiy  of  such  harmonious  colodnl   ami 
exquisite  workmanship  as  no  coun tr^:  ca 


.^nvedof  motion,  tlie  "juscles  ^^S^^ fiLrS'^t;?  .,^:;l^.,f^-J«   -"Pb"  a 


_.....  „..^  .,,„^.  ^^^  j„g  jygjj  ^  ankles  are 
deprived  of  motion,  the  muscles  which  work 
tl'em,  and  which  form  the  calf  of  the  W 
gi-adually  dwindle  away  for  want  of  use  1.' 
tliat  Irom  he  aukle  to  tiio  knee  the  leS  is 
Tm '^.  "l'^^''  "'^"  '^  broomstick.         ^ 


spheric^aPr,,,,;„7-„    --  -   -nply  a 

S/'"lhe"  dif '  •'r"!  «"  the'-ap^xVA , 
cap.     ihe  difterent  colors  and  materials  af 

the  bu  tons  designate   the  naak"  he  "  bii  e 

iibbon  "  being  a  plain  red  coral  button.    T  e 


utte  ivhi;^r';^?'^;v^SS„ity  it  is  'l^^'^-^^'-^^^-y^^-^r^^ 


coveted  ^/aliranVtho^ewoTJi^t^^^^^^  is  possession  of^  these  buttons?  ^^object  of 

it  try  to    look   as  if^ieTdi  iThinhev  I K 

>";ddn?anartiLial"goll^,in/^  herSrv  rnni '•''  'rl'-  "''^'  ""'^'^    *«  "' 

iHiiicr  u  j.^f«  „*•..,. !_•"    ,,      .V       "eicaiuiiv  rank   in    (Iliinn     <ir.,i    *i,„j.   i, 


of  wood,  putting  Tt  into  a  fashionable  slme 
ami  fastening  the  contrivance  on  lie  sot  of 
tlH3  real  ani  serviceable  foot.  M  Miii^o 
remarks  that  a  nurse,  if  called  upsuddcnv 
■  m  the  night,  will  make  her  appearmi  "e  wn  k 
7 ''['»  :V  on  her  fuU-si.ed  bare  fee t,  his tS 
of  hobbling  along  with  tl;e  fashionable  vvad- 
dlo  which  she  has  been  exhibitin.1  by  dav 

arts  on  the  stage  imitate  not  only  the  feet 
but  tl  e  peculiar  walk  of  the  women  ami  do 
It  with  such  liP.rfpf.fm„  fK„<.  ._''"',""  "^^ 


....  V..V,    tjv->.,uii,n    wane  OJ    tile  wnnirni    on, 7  ,i„         i  ■  ',       ' — .  '■^    ""ci  uwiiu  c    waiiS    l)p   wrwn 

■t  «'>tli  sucli  perfection  tharno  o  e  who  l  «  '"r^'  ^^«»«''elsare.continuallypacin.^  Th 
not  in  the  secret  would  have  thelonsi  i^  r'""',''  ''";''  ^^''*'''"''l  *»  the  sti¥tes  mann  > 
that  thev  are  „r.f  wi.  J  li"  „„.."''  '?ast  idea  and  each  candidate  is  motn.!  ;..fr„\V}.'^""V, 


hereditary  rank  in  01iina""'and"  tint-  ii,,. 
coveted  fmtton  must  be  e.arned,  a,'^'  e^n 
nei  her  be  purchased  nor  given  by  favor 

It  can  only  be  gained  by  passing  through 
a  series  of  examinations,  each  inc  °easi  ""l„ 
severity,  and  no  candidate  forbi<rh  ra  ikbei,  " 
permitted  to  compete  unless  Tie  cTn  sho^ 
the  certi/icate  that  he  has  gained  the  i"  ,k 
immediately  below  it.    The  examinations'^  lo 

the  t^osr  ^tf'"f  -P--  V  >-"e  to 
iiie  purpo.se.    It  has  doub  e  walls  between 

which  sentinels  are-continually  pacin-^     The 
ffates  are  watched  in  th,.  cf.i.V  .„.   ""     ''"^ 


not  in  these^ret  wouid'w»;;;'lc;:^i:if  1?:;^'^  r  ^"f^h'  i»  the"st;:iS"^ani;;" 
what  they  prcLd  1^  ^'^ '  Xr  Jnvi^f "' of T"  ''  '°^'^,^^'  """  ^  ""^  ^^n' 
•  ^^«^"- --'-» nothing   Slt^^l^^Z^t^'^^^  --ch 


that  tl  ley  are  not  .         .„,,  ,,,,,cnu  to  he. 
01  thu  jrigm  or  date  of  the  custom  nothin- 

^M   attempt   to  account  for  both     One 
■geiul,  ,u-  example,  attributes  it  to  an  em- 
press ot  China  named  Tan-kcv  who  live  i 
I  «o:nn,  three    thousand  years    mi    ami  wbo 
aving   club   feet   by  Lure,  1  du  ^V  W 
I     '^  '^"'^1  to  unpose  the  snme  deformity  on  al 
/^^■"•''le  subjects.    Another  legend  .stau's 
at  a  certain  empress  was  disco\^red   i  t he 

J*' 'I','-'"  »■»«  .ubonlinnlo f,,r  11,"  f„i,,,. 

haiuod  Le-yub.,   who  in  cc 

con,  empcd  u.  ,.o.-m  hundrw 

nthe  iQlenial  region.s,  ;in'l  -j  make  witl 
|Wn  hand,  one  million  short^h 

The  dress  of  the  Chinese  varies   L'reatlv 

=cordmg  to  the  rank  of  t!ie  imi  vid.tn    a  '^ 

M? ''"^°  f  tli«  .y*>ar.    Without  ff    n ,  i  n  „ 

etaii,  which  would  occupy  too  mucl    t  me 

IlL'f  "if^h^e^'-^V  that  t'l/e  princlpTe  o?  tl.;' 

•   ■" ^•""'  '^'"-  »niy  among  different 

68 


'■■tain   prince 

peace    was 

.  i;ars'  torture 

make  with 


The  examiners  themselves  are  convevod 
from  a  distance,  and  surrounde.l  byS 
so  that  no  one  can  approach  them  •  and  so 
carefu   are  the  ofiicers'who  conduct  the  ex   * 

CO  see  the  original  iiassan-es  writir.n  i>,t  n 

eandiJxtes.H.ton,y'eop?^^,::,;;^;aS 
sc  lOes  When  they  have  passed  a  paner  as 
satisfactory,  the  original  is  produced  the  tvvo 
om.kno"'";T'^"""'^  »ot  uiit'il  then  li  anv 
one  know  tJie  name  of  the  v  ter,  which  has 
beeii  pasted  between  two  .     ^■  T '  '  '""'^ 

The  precautions  are  mo.sc  stringent  but 
he  ingenuity  exercised  in   evasion  so.  "- 
imes  conquers  all  the  barriens  set  im  In- 
tween  a  candidate  and  external  .ass is  an ce 
Sometimes  a  man,  already  a  graduetc  wi  i 

(late,  wrue  all  the  essays,  and  contrive  a 
second  change  on  leaving  the  place  so  that 

essays.  Sometimes  a  friend  within  the 
building  will  learn  the  subject  of  t  e  essavs 
write  thf>in  in  f;n,r,.i,„,,„.;i_..         "^'-'^says, 

-.   ...    .....   .  .ia!aO-.cr:i   on  vcrv  tjiiii 

paper,  enclose  the  paper  iu  wax,  and  drop  U 
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into  the  water  which  is  supplied  to  the  can- 
didates. One  man  of  pecuhar  daring  hit  on 
the  plan  of  getting  a  friend  to  tunnel  under 
the  walls  of  the  college,  and  push  the  re- 
quired documents  through  the  floor  of  the 
cell.  Should  any  such  attempt  be  dis- 
covered, the  candfidate  is  at  once  ejected, 
and  disqualifled  from  a  second  attempt. 

The  Chinese  have  good  reason  to  bo  am- 
bitious of  the  honors  of  a  button,  as  even 
the  very  lowest  button  exempts  the  wearer 
from  military  service  and  from  arrest  by  the 
police.  The  bearer  of  this  coveted  symbol 
becomes  at  once  one  of  the  privileged 
classes;  he  wears  an  official  costume  when 
he  likes,  and  is  qualified  to  enter  as  candi- 
date for  still  higher  honors.  Such  privileges 
are  worth  much  trouble  to  obtain,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  rejected  candidates  will  enter 
the  examination  year  after  year,  even  until 
they  are  gray-headed.  With  the  respect  for 
old  age  which  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  a  law 
that  if  a  man  should  attend  the  examina- 
tions annually  until  he  is  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  still  be  unable  to  pass,  he  is  invested 
with  an  honorary  degree,  and  may  wear  the 
button  and  official  dress  honoris  causa. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  higher 
degrees. 

The  very  highest  posts  in  the  kingdom  are 
denoted  by  a  peacock's  feather,  which  falls 
down  the  side  of  the  cap.  The  gradations 
in  rank  of  the  feather  wearers  are  marked 
by  the  number  of  "  eyes  "  in  the  ornament, 
the  summit  of  a  Chinaman's  ambition  being 
to  wear  a  feather  with  three  eyes,  denoting 
a  rank  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Emperor. 

There  is  one  article  common  to  all  ranks 
and  both  sexes,  and  equally  indispensable 
to  all.  This  is  the  fan,  an  article  without 
which  a  Chinaman  is  never  seen.  The 
richer  people  carry  the  fan  in  a  beautifully 
embroidered  case  hung  to  their  gii'dles;  but 
the  poorer  class  content  themselves  with 
sticking  it  between  the  collar  of  the  jacket 
and  the  back  of  the  neck.  'Whenever  the 
hand  is  not  actually  at  work  on  some  task, 
the  fan  is  in  it,  and  in  motion,  not  violently 
agitated,  as  is  mostly  the  case  in  Europe, 
but  kept  playing  with  a  gentle,  constant, 
and  alint)st  imperceptible  movement  of  the 
wrist,  so  as  to  maintain  a  continuous  though 
slight  current  of  aii'. 

Sometimes,  in  very  hot  weather,  a  stout 
mandarin  will  quietly  lift  up  the  skirts  of 
his  jacket,  place  his  fan  under  the  garment, 
and  send  a  current  of  cool  air  round  his 
body;  and  this  done,  he  drops  the  skirts 
afresh  into  their  place,  and  directs  the 
refreshing  breeze  over  his  countenance. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  by  v  ay  of  a  parasol,  the 
man  holding  it  over  hi^  head  as  he  walks 
along.  Sonietimes  the  choolmaster  uses  it 
by  way  of  a  ferule,  and  raps  liia  pupils  un- 
mercifully on  the  knuckles;  and  so  invete- 
rate is  the  ".=0  of  the  fan,  tb.at  soldiers,  while 


serving  their  guns,  have  been  observed 
quietly  fanning  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  brisk  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullets. 

The  materials  and  patterns  of  Chinese  fans 
are  innumerable.  They  are  made  of  paper, 
silk,  satin,  palm-leaf,  wood,  feathers,  horn, 
or  ivory.  Some  of  them  are  made  so  that 
when  they  are  opened  from  left  to  right  they 
form  very  good  fans,  but  when  spread  from 
right  to  left  all  the  sticks  fall  apart,  and  look 
as  if  they  never  could  be  united  again. 
Those  which  are  made  of  paper  have  vari- 
ous patterns  painted  or  printed  on  them, 
and  thousands  are  annually  sold  on  which 
are  complete  maps  of  the  larger  Chinese 
cities,  having  every  street  and  lane  marked. 
Those  which  are  made  of  silk  or  satin  are 
covered  with  the  most  exquisite  embroidery; 
while  the  horn  and  ivory  fans  are  cut  into 
patterns  so  slight  and  so  delicate  that  they 
look  more  like  lace  than  the  material  of 
which  they  really  are  composed.  The 
wooden  fans  are  made  in  much  the  same 
way,  though  the  workmanship  Is  necessarily 
coarser:  the  material  of  these  fans  is  sandal- 
wood, the  aromatic  odor  oi'  which  is  much 
prized  by  the  Chinese. 

Choice  sentences  andjiphorisms  from  cele- 
brated authors  are  often  written  on  the  fan; 
and  it  is  the  custom  for  Chinese  gentlemen  ■ 
to  exchange  autographs  written  on  each 
other's  fans.  The  pvice  of  these  fans  varies 
according  to  the  material  and  workmanship, 
common  ones  bcin'j  v.-orth  about  four  or  five 
for  a  penny,  Avhile  a  nrst- class  fan  will  cost 
several  pounds. 

The  lantern  in  ?.Iniof,t  as  characteristic  of 
the  Chinese  as  the  faa,  inasmuch  as  every 
one  who  goes  alrcad  after  dark  is  obliged  by 
law  to  carry  a  lantern,  whereas  he  need  not 
carry  a  fan  urle.?o  he  chooses.  These  lan- 
terns have  of  'iuto  years  become  very  com- 
mon in  Engl'iiid,  tne  subdued  light' which 
they  give  through  their  colored  envelopes 
having  a  v<,ry  pretty  eflcct  at  night,  es- 
pecially in  conservatories.  There  is  a 
wonderful  v»,victy  of  these  lanterns,  some  of 
them  bein*  most  complicated  in  structure, 
enormous  iw  size,  and  hung  round  with  an 
intricate  srrangement  of  scarlet  tassols. 
Others  are  made  of  a  balloon-like  shape,  the 
framework  being  a  delicate  net  of  bamboo, 
over  which  is  spread  a  sheet  of  very  thin 
paper  saturated  with  varnish,  so  that  it  is 
nearly  as  transjiarent  as  glass.  Figures  of 
various  kinds  arc  jiainted  upon  the  lantern, 
and  so  great  is  the  sale  of  these  articles,  j 
th-it  many  artists  make  a  good  living  by 
painting  them.  Generally,  when  a  man  i 
buys  a  lantern,  he  purchases  a  plain  one, 
and  then  takes  it  to  the  painter  to  be 
decorated.  Tlie  name  of  the  owner  is  oftca 
placed  upon  his  lantern,  together  with  his 
address,  and  sometimes  the  lantern  is  used  j 
as  a  representative  of  himself. 

Many  of  the  lanterns  shut  up  flat,  on  thej 
principle-  of  the  fan;  some  of  then 


i.  ^hf  o("/e  most  ingenious  of  these  articles 
18  the  "  stalJcing-horse  lantern,"  which  is 
only  usee  for  festivals..  It  is  of- large  size 
and  contains  several  tapers.  Above  the 
tapers  is  a  horizontal  paddfe- wheel,  which  is 
set  revolving  by  the  current  of  air  caused  by 
the  flame,  and  from  the  wheel  silk  thread^ 
are  led  to  a  series  of  little  automaton  fl<Tures 
of  men,  women,  birds,  beasts,  etc.,  all  of 
which  move  their  arms,  legs,  And  wings  as 
the  wheel  runs  round.  A  |o'od  specimen  of 
this  lantern  is  really  a  wonderAil  piece  of 
work,  the  threads  crossing  each  other  in  the 
™?»J^co^nplicated  style,  but  never  getting  out 

So  completely  is  the  Chinaman  a  lantern- 
rrvinir  be  nor.   that.    ri.,Wr.„    ^.,-  J  J 
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I  hp2f  5°  C'^'nan^an's  social  habits  none  haa 

I  been  more  widely  known  than  the  use  of  the 

chopsticks,"  or  the  two  little  rods  by  means 

of  which  the  solid  food  is  eaten.    ThfsTs  SS 

for.iSii?f%°''1!"'  ^"*  '«  °»«  invented  by 
toreigners,  who  have  employed  the  term  m 

nimblf  11"'^^l?.'^t  for  t?ie^«  kwd-tsz?  Tr 
nimble-lads,  as  thev  are  very  appropriatelv 
termed    by  the    Chinese.    Originally  thev 

^nf.L'*  Vi7°°-''  ^""^'^"••y,  or  sometimes 
1  wo  pairs  of  chopsticks  in  my  col- 


I  carrying  bein^,  that,  during  our  war  in 
China,  when  a  battery  had  been  silenced  by 
our  Are  ma  night  attack,  and  the  garrison 
driven  ou  the  men  were  seen  funnin" 
Z?a.^-  \  f^'^^c^ons,  each  with  a  lightea 
lantern  in  his  hand,  as  if  to  direct  thi  aim 
of  the  enemy's  musketry. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  cele- 
brated Feast  of  Lanterns  must  not  be  omil 
wt.    In  this  remarkable  ceremony,  every 
S^«nH^*/'*n,^'  lighted  seems' to  be 
used,  and    the  Chin-se    on   this    occasion 
bring  out  the  complicated  "stalking-horse 
ianiern"  which    has  jn.     been  deswibed! 
Ihe  chief  object,  however,    is  the  Great 
Dragon.    The  body  of  the  Dragon  is  made 
of  a  number  of  anterns,  each  as  large  as  a 
beer  barrel,  and  having  large  candles  fastened 
mthin  It.    Nearly  a  hundred  of  these  joints 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
smgle  Dragon,  each  joint  being  tied  to  its 
ne^hbor   so  as  to  keep  them  at  the  same 

I  distance  from  each  other.    At  one  end  is  an 
enonnous  head  with  gaping  jaws,  and  at 

I  the  other  is  a  tail  of  proportionate  dimen- 

I  SlOuSt 

LT'"m,-^'**'^=°"  is  carried  through  the  streets 
I  nd  villages,  and  has  a  most  picturesque  ef- 
jfcct  as  It  goes  winding  along  its  course,  the 
Ptoers  contriving  to  give  it  an  undulatin<r 
I  movement  by  means  of  the  sticks  to  which  the 

ifferent  joints  are  attached.     A  similar  fes- 
I  ral  is  held  in  the  autumn.    Accomnanvin'r 

Uie  Dragon  are  a  number  of  men  dressed  in 
KIh  ^""^'''f  tic  ways,  as  representations  of 
lie  a  tendants  of  the  gods.  Some  of  them 
I  ave  heads  like  oxen,  others  like  horses,  and 
Jttiey  are  ajl  armed  with  curious  pronged 
Iteapons.  Then  there  are  simulated  giants 
I  nrtciwarfs,  the  iormer  being  carried  on  the 
I  ou  ders  of  men  whose  legs  are  concealed 
l»v  the  robes  of  the  image,  and  the  latter  by 
l»ys  whose  heads  arc  received  into  the  bnts 
IJftich  the  images  wear.  In  neitaer  instance 
1 0  the  bearers  trouble  themselves  to  conceal 
l^sir  faces. 

Various  ceremonies  of  a  like  nature  are 
If.cted,  of  which  no  descrintion  can  b»  i 
'"cii  ibr  wano  or  space.  "  j 


fii^f^'  """  '"*""  "'  tJJiopsucKs  m  my  col- 
lection are  nearly  ten  incf.es  in  length,  and 
about  as  thick  at  the  base  as  a  small  gooso- 

after  the  manner  of  knives  and  forks  in 
^urope.  These  curious  implements  are  both 
Si'"  "'e,"g'»t  h^ntl  after  the  following 

Tn  if  I-  M  "'  "'^  *'''^',"  '^  t"ken  much  as  f 
pen  IS  held,  except  that,  instead  of  being 
he  d  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  it  passe! 
between  the  tips  of  the  second  and  thifd  flu! 
gers.  This  chopstickis  always  kept  station- 
fviy.  The  second  chopstick  is  held  lio-htlv 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  ami  can 
be  worked  so  as  to  press  with  its  tip  against 
the  point  of  the  other,  and  act  after  the  man- 
ner of  pincers. 

inTh«,f'''"°i-'?f''  displayed  by  the  Chinese 
111  the  use  of  these  implements  is  worthy  of 
all  admiration.  I  have  seen  them  pick  un 
single  grains  of  rice  with  the  chopsticks  din 

wftJf ,!»  r^'  '^""^  ^"^'''y  ^^^"^  t«  *»>«  moutli 
with  perfect  precision;  and,  indeed,  after 
some  few  lessons,  I  could  do  it  tolerably  well 
myself.  In  eating  rice  after  the  usual  man- 
ne  the  tips  of  the  chopsticks  arc  crossed, 
and  the  rice  lifted  with  them  r.?  if  on  a 
spoon.  If,  however,  the  man  be  ve-y  hun- 
rjU^'l^T.^:^^^  *^?"'".^  himself  abot;^  such 


rehnement,  but  holds  the  bowl  to^hirirns' 
and  .scoops  the  rice  into  Iris  mouth  with  a 
celerity  that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed, 
m  point  of  speed  a  spoon  would  bo  nothing 
compared  Avith  the  chopstick.  ** 

The  reader  must  understand  that  the  Chi- 
nese never  carve  .at  t.able,  thinking  that  to 
do  .so  IS  an  utterly  barbarous  and  disgustinji 
custom.  The  meat  is  brought  to  table  ready 
cut  up  into  small  morsels,  which  can  be 
taken  up  with  the  chopsticks.  The  only 
,  use  made  of  a  knife  at  table  is  to  separate 
any  simill  pieces  of  meat  that  m.ay  adhere 

Im?^  n  ""J  T}  ^^^  •*'''■''  1"""1>°««'  '-^  narrow, 
long-bladed  knife  is  generally  kept  in  the 
same  sheath  with  the  chopstick. 

As  a  rule,  every  Chin.aman  who  can  aflbrd 
so  cheap  a  luxury  has    his  chopstick-caso 

of '^7^""  ^T'  'r  •^l'"'"'^-  J^'"^  ™'^«  i«  'na<lo 
ot  different  materials,  such  as  sh.agreen  tor- 

io/fl^'u"'.,'^"-i^."'7-  Sp<"FJ™''ns  «f  tlJo  two 
•"■•••  -jf'us  vi  c:t.-!C  r.rc  ;r.  my  collection. 
Ihe  ordinary  case  contains  the  two  chop-^ 
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Bticks,  the  knife,  and  a  flat  ivory  toothpick. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  wcaltliy  man  will 
carry  a  much  more  complicated  set  of  table 
apparatus,  liesides  tlie  usual  chopsticks, 
tlie  knife,  and  the  toothpick,  tliore  is  a  spoon 
for  eating  soup,  a  neat  little  quatrefoil  sau- 
cer for  soy,  and  a  peculiar  two-pronged  fork, 
with  its  prongs  united  in  tlic  miiUllo  by  a 
I'lOriated  ornament. 

As  to  the  food  of  the  Chinese,  it  varies 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  so 
tliat  a  niau  of  property  would  not  think  of 
eating  the  food  which  the  poor  man  thinks 
luxurious.  In  fact,  it  is  much  the  same  as 
with  ourselves,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  dietary  of  one  station  the  sample 
for  that  of  the  nation  in  general.  There 
are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  articles  of  food 
which  ought  to  be  casually  mentioned.  One, 
which  is  not  generally  known,  is  rather 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Milne:  "Like 
otlier  Chinese,  he "  (i.  e.  a  Chinese  officer 
named  Lc)  "invited  me  to  dine  with  him  on 
an  early  day  after  our  acquaintance  was 
formed.  On  this  occasion  I  met  .-xt  his  table 
with  a  pecidiar  dish,  which  I  had  never  seen 
under  tlie  roof  of  any  other  host,  though  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  not  a  monopoly  of 
Mr.  Lo's  taste. 

"  When  our  party  of  six  had  seated  them- 
selves at  the  centre  table,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  covered  dish,  something  un- 
usual at  a  Chinese  meal.  On  a  certain  sig- 
nal, the  cover  was  removed,  and  presently 
the  face  of  the  table  was  covered  with  juve- 
nile crabs,  which  made  their  exodus  from 
the  dish  with  all  possible  rapidity.  The 
ci-ablets  had  been  thrown  into  a  plate  of 
vinegar  just  as  the  company  sat  down,  such 
an  immersion  making  them  more  brisk  and 
lively  than  usual.  But  the  sprightly  sport 
of  the  infant  crabs  was  soon  checked  by 
each  guest  sciyAng  which  he  could,  dafihing 
it  into  his  mouth,  and  swallowing  the  whole 
morsel  without  ceremony. 

"  Determined  to  do  as  the  Chinese  did,  I 
tried  this  novelty  also  with  one.  With  two 
I  succeeded,  finding  the  shell  soft  and  gela- 
tinous, for  they  were  tiny  creatures,  not 
more  than  a  day  or  two  old.  But  I  was 
compelled  to  give  in  to  the  thii'd,  who  had  re- 
solved to  take  vengeance,  and  gave  my  lower 
lip  a  nip  so  sharp  and  severe  as  to  make  me 
relinquish  my  hold,  and  likewise  desist  from 
any  further  experiment  of  this  nature." 

The   celebrated   birds'-nests,  which   the 


Chinese  convert  into  soup,  are  not,  as  some 
persoi  i  seem  to  think,  made  of  sticks,  and 
strawb,  and  wool,  but  arc  formed  from  he 
gelatinous  substance  obtained  by  masticating 
a  sort  of  seaweed.  The  nests  are  transpar- 
ent, as  if  made  of  g61atine,  and  when  placed 
in  hot  water  they  dissolve  as  readily.  Tlie 
nest,  when  dissolved,  is  very  much  like  the 
well-known  "Irish  moss,"  or  carrageen;  and 
I  fully  believe  that,  if  the  Chinese  were  to 
obtain  the  seaweed  itself,  and  prepai'c  it  like 
the  nests,  it  would  answer  every  purpose. 
I  possess  specimens  both  of  the  seaweed 
and  the  nest,  and,  after  tasting  both,  have 
found  them  to  be  identical  in  flavor  and  con- 
sistence. And,  as  the  seaweed  might  be  ob- 
tained for  about  ten  shillings  per  hundred- 
weight, and  the  finest  kind  of  nest  costs 
eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  same  amount, 
the  importation  of  the  seaweed  instead  of 
the  nests  from  Java  might  be  a  good  spec- 
ulation. 

With  regard  to  the  great  staple  of  the 
country,  namely  tea,  very  little  can  be  said 
here.    In  the  first  place,  the  public  is  very 
well  informed  on  the  subject,  and,  in  the 
next,  the  tea  question  is  so  large  that  it  j 
would    occupy  far    too    great  space.    The 
mode  of  preparing  tea  diilers  much  from  i 
that   practised    by  ourselves.     Instead  of 
allowing  the  tea  to  be  made  and  then  to  stand 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  Chinaman  puts 
a  little  tea  into  a  cup,  pours  boiling  rain- 
water on  it,  inverts  the  saucer  over  it,  so  as 
to  prevent  the   aroma  from  escaping,  and  I 
drinks  it  immediately,  using  the  saucer  as  a 
strainer  whereby  to  keep  the  tea-leaves  out! 
of  his  mouth.    As  to  adulterating  the  teal 
with  such  abominations  as  cream  and  sugar, 
he  would  be  horrified  at  the  idea.    The  Chi- 
nese never  use  milk  for  themselves,  thoughl 
of  late  years  they  have  learned  to  milk  their  j 
buffaloes  for  the  service  of  the  foreigner,! 
and  they  consume  sugar  in  almost  every| 
shape  except  in  tea. 

We  who  use  either  of  these  accessories! 
cannot  understand  the  true  flavor  of  tea,  thel 
aroma  of  which  is  as  much  destroyed  byj 
such  admixture  as  would  bo  that  of  the  choi-r 
cest  wine.  Even  those  who  do  not  spoil  theii| 
tea  in  the  usual  manner  can  seldom  Icnoiv] 
what  the  best  tea  is,  because  it  is  never  senti 
to  this  country.    Not  in  China  can  a  for-j 
eigner  purchase  it,  as  it  is  not  made  for  gen-j 
eral  sale,  but  is  reserved  for  "  cumshawa,' 
or  presents. 
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them  lor  ages,  but  in  all  the  years  that  we 
^nve  been  acquainted  with  China,  no  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  these  weapons 
the  cannon,  the  jingall,  and  the  han(l-<Tnn 
bemg  as  rude  and  ineifective  as  they  were 
two  centuries  ago.  The  cannon  are  little 
more  than  thick  tubes  of  iron,  mostly  hooped 
to  strengthen  them,  and  of  various  lengths 
and  bores.  As  to  preserving  any  exactness 
ot  size  in  the  bores,  the  Chinese  care  little 
lor  It,  and  if  the  ball  is  too  small  to  fit  the 
cannon,  they  wrap  it  up  in  cotton  and  then 

I  push  it  upon  the  i.3wder.  Waddin^  is 
thought  to  be  needless  in  fire-arms,  it  is 
rather  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Uunesc  have  used  breech-loading  cannon 
Irom  time  immemorial.  Each  of  these  "uns 
19  supplied  with  several  separate  cham5ers, 
which  can  be  kept  loaded,  and  dropped  one 
ny  one  into  the  aperture  of  the  gun  as  fast 

'  as  they  can  be  fired. 

I  .  ?^"!?^y  '"'■■  "^'"^y  ^^  *^'''  Jingall,  it  appears 
to  be  the  most  efficient  of  the  Chinese  fire- 
arms. It  looks  somothi.ig  like  a  duck-'run 
and  IS  supposed  to  carry  an  ounce  ball! 
tnough  the  missiles  sent  from  it  arc  gener- 
ally of  a  very  miscellaneous  character, 
ijome  of  these  guns  are  pivoted  and  fixed 
ra  tnpod  B  lauds,  whiie  others  are  eitlier  sup- 
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Of  the  manner  m  which  the  jingall  is  fired, 
Captain  Blakiston  gives  a  very  amu8in<r  ac- 
count, the  whole  proceeding  having  a  very 
hidicrous  aspect  to  an  English  artillery 
oflicer.  ■^ 

"We  explained  to  them  that  we  should 
like  to  see  some  practice  with  their  artillery 
on  which  the  bombardier,  as  he  seemed  to 
be,  went  to  the  powder  magazine,  which 
was  an  old  sack  carefully  tied  up  andlyinj; 
ur-Vr  a  bed  in  the  hut,  and  brought  forth 
th  harge  in  a  tea-cup.  Then  he  mounted 
on  a  stool,  and  poured  the  powder  in  at  the 
muzzle;  the  jingall  was  thumped  on  the 
ground,  and  with  a  long  bamboo,  which 
served  as  a  ramrod,  they  rammed  the  pow- 
der home.  A  little  of  the  already  soft  poAV- 
der  was  then  mealed,  and  the  touch-liole 
filled  with  it. 

"One  man  then  held  on  tight  to  the  butt, 
while  another,  coming  out  with  a  hot  poker 
discharged  the  weapon,  the  eirect  of  which 
in  noise  and  smoke  was  marvellous;  but  the 
poor  fellow  who  was  doing  the  marksman 
was  knocked  heels  over  head  backward. 
He  seemed,  however,  quite  accustomed  to 
that  sort  of  thing,  for,  picking  himself  up  in 

— — ~    •  ••"    1'' ••    "Slit!;   J.    cctiaiuiy 

took  for  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  whole  pro- 
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ceeding.  Suddenly  Bwinginc  round  the  jln- 
gall  on  its  pivot,  no  applied  his  mouth  to 
the  muzzle,  aod  blow  violently  down  it, 
whidi  soil  llie  I'uinitiaiug  ttpiukM  living  out 
of  the  vent,  nnd  then  swung  it  baik  into  its 
former  position,  by  which  mamcuvro  he 
nearly  knocked  my  companion  oft'  his  legs. 
"The  piece  was  then  left  with  its  muzzle 
inclined  well  upward,  so  that  any  rain 
which  might  fall  would  trickle  nicely  down 
the  barrel  and  accumulate  at  the  breech. 
The  picket  seemed  to  bo  without  any  nhot 
for  their  jingall,  for  we  tried  to  got  them  to 

Iiut  one  in,  so  that  we  miglil  tire  across  the 
>ow8  of  our  junks,  in  order  to  test  the  cour- 
age of  the  boat  coolies.  Probably  shot  arc 
not  used  in  the  warfare  of  the  interior:  our 
after  experience  was  favorable  to  this  sup- 
position." 

Captain  lllakiston  rather  maliciously  adds, 
that  the  picket  was  placed  there  for  tliie  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  alarm  by  running  away  as 
soon  as  any  oody  of  rebels  might  come  in 
si^ht. 

I  possess  a  specimen  of  the  jingall.  It  is 
exactly  seven  feet  in  length,  and  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  a  heavy  iron  tube 
mounted  on  a  stock,  and  supplied  with  the 
rudest  imaginable  arrangement  for  the 
match.  Altogether,  I  think  that  the  risk  of 
firing  it  would  be  rather  greater  than  that  of 
being  fired  at  with  it. 

As  for  the  bow  and  arrow,  they  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
described  when  treating  of  the  Tartars,  the 
weapon  having  been  taken  up  by  the  Clii- 
neso,  and  its  use  carefully  learned  after  the 
same  fashion  as  has  been  mentioned. 

The  most  characteristic  Chinese  weapon 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  tho  repeating 
crossbow  (shown  on  page  1425),  which, 
by  simply  working  a  lever  backward  and 
forwar(f,  drops  the  arrows  in  succession  in 
front  of  the  string,  draws  the  bow,  shoots  the 
missile,  and  supplies  its  place  with  another. 
Tho  particular  weapon  from  which  the 
drawings  are  taken  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  many  arms  which  were  c.iptured 
in  the  Peiho  fort. 

It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  describe  the  work- 
ing of  this  curious  bow,  but,  with  the  aid  of 
the  illustration,  I  will  try  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible. 

The  bow  itself  is  made  of  three  strong, 
separate  pieces  of  bamboo,  overlapping  each 
other  like  the  plates  of  a  carriage-spring, 
which  indeed  it  exactly  resembles.  This  is 
mounted  on  a  stock,  and,  as  the  bow  is  in- 
tended for  wall  defence,  it  is  supported  in 
the  middle  by  a  pivot.  So  far,  we  have  a 
simple  crossbow;  we  have  now  to  see  how 
the  repeating  machinery  is  constructed. 
Upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  stock  lies  an 
oblong  box,  which  we  will  call  the  "  slide." 
It  is  just  wide  and  long  enough  to  contain 
the  arrows,  and  is  open  above,  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  be  dropped  into  It.    Wb.en  in  the 


slide,  tho  arrows  neceasarlly  Ho  one  above 
the  othi^r,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  thera 
from  being  jerked  out  of  the;  slide  by  tho 
shock  of  tho  bowstring,  thr,  opening  can  Im 
closed  by  a  little  wooden  shutter  which 
slides  over  it. 

Through  tho  lower  part  of  the  slide  a 
tranverse  slit  is  cut,  and  the  bowstring  is 
led  through  this  cut,  so  that  the  string 
presses  the  slide  ui)on  the  stock.  Now  wo 
come  to  the  lever.  It  isshajjcd  like  the  (ireek 
letter  ir  the  cross-piece  forming  the  liaudlo. 
The  lever  is  jointed  to  the  stock  by  an  iron 
pin  or  bolt,  and  to  tho  slide  by  imothcr  bolt. 
Now,  if  the  lever  be  worked  t"  and  fro,  the 
slide  is  pushed  backward  and  forward  along 
the  stock,  but  without  any  other  result. 

Supposing  that  we  wish  to  make  tho 
lever  draw  the  bow,  we  have  only  to  cut  a 
notch  in  the  vmder  part  of  the  slit  through 
which  the  string  is  led.  As  the  slide  passes 
along  the  stock,  the  string  by  its  own  pres- 
sure falls  into  the  notch,  and  is  drawn  back, 
together  with  the  slide,  thus  bending  tho 
bow.  Still,  however  much  wo  may  work 
the  lever,  the  string  will  remain  in  the 
notch,  and  must  therefore  be  thrown  out  by 
a  kind  of  trigger.  This  is  self-acting,  and  is 
equally  simple  an''  ingenious.  Immediately 
under  the  notch  which  holds  the  string,  a 
wooden  peg  pliiys  loosely  through  a  hole. 
When  the  slide  is  thrust  forward  and  the 
string  falls  into  the  notch,  it  pushes  the  pe» 
out  of  the  hole.  But  when  the  h^'cr  ana 
slide  are  drawn  backward  to  their  lull  ex- 
tent, the  lower  end  of  the  peg  strikes  against 
the  stock,  so  that  it  is  forced  violently 
through  the  hole,  and  pushes  the  string  out 
of  the  notch. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  illustration. 
Fig.  1  represents  the  bow  as  it  appears  after 
the  lever  and  slide  have  been  thrust  for- 
ward, and  the  string  has  lalleu  into  the 
notch.  Fig.  2  represents  it  as  it  appears 
when  the  lever  has  been  brought  back,  and 
the  string  released. 

A  is  the  bow,  made  of  three  layers  of  male 
bamboo,  the  two  outer  being  the"  longest,  b 
is  the  string.  This  is  made  of  very  thick  cat- 
gut, as  is  needed  to  withstand  the  amount 
of  friction  which  it  has  to  undergo,  and  the 
violent  shock  of  the  bow.  It  is  fastened  in  a 
wonderfully  ingenious  manner,  by  a  "  hitch" 
rather  than  a  knot,  so  that  it  is  drawn  tighter 
in  proportion  to  the  tension.  It  passes  round 
the  end  of  the  bow,  through  a  hole,  and 
then  presses  upon  itself. 

c  c  show  the  stock,  and  d  is  the  slide.  E 
is  the  opening  of  the  slide,  tlu'ough  which  the 
arrows  are  introduced  into  it,  and  it  is 
shown  as  partially  closed  by  the  little  shut- 
ter F.  The  lever  is  seen  at  G,  together  with 
the  two  pins  which  connect  it  with  the  stock 
and  the  slide.  H  shows  the  notch  in  the  slide 
which  receives  the  string,  i  is  the  pivot  on 
which  the  weapon  rests,  k  is  the  handle,  and 
T.  the  place  v/hcncc  tho  arrov,'S  issue. 
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If  tho  reader  should  have  followed  this 
descnjjtion  carefully,  he  will  see  that  the 
only  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  Are  h  thequick- 
ness  with  which  tho  lever  eaii  be  worked  to 
and  Iro.  As  it  is  thrust  forward,  the  strinjr 
drops  mto  Its  notch,  the  trigger-peR  is  set, 
a  1.  u.i  arrow  fu  Is  with  its  hutt  Justin  front 
ot  the  string.  When  it  is  drawn  sharply 
back,  the  string  is  released  by  tho  trigger- 
ncf?,  the  arrow  is  propelled,  and  another 
falls  into  Its  place.  If,  therefore,  a  boy  be 
kept  at  work  supplying  the  slide  with  ar- 
rows, u  constant  stream  of  missiles  can  be 
poured  from  this  weapon. 

The  arrows  are  very  much  like  the  "  bolts  " 
01  tho  old  English  cross-bow.  They  are 
armed  with  heavy  and  solid  steel  heads,  and 
are  leathered  in  a  very  ingenious  mauner. 
llio  leathers  are  so  slight,  that  at  first  sight 
they  appear  as  if  they  were  mere  black 
scratches  on  tho  shaft.  They  are,  however, 
lea  hers,  projecting  barely  the  fiftieth  of  an 
inch  from  the  shaft,  but  being  arranged  in  a 
slM^IUly  spiral  form  so  as  to  catch  tho  air 
and  impart  a  rotatory  motion  to  tho  arrow! 
Jiy  tho  8ido  of  the  cross-bow  ou  Fig.  2  is 
seen  a  bundle  of  the  arrows. 

The  strength  of  this  bow  is  very  great 
though  not  so  great  as  I  have  been  told.  It 
possesses  but  little  powers  of  aim,  and 
a;?ainst  a  single  and  moving  adversary 
vmnld  bo  useless.  13ut  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  namely,  a  wall-piece 
wliich  will  pour  a  series  of  missiles  upon  a 
boi  y  of  men,  it  is  n  very  efficient  weapon 
and  can  make  itself  felt  even  against  the 
modorn  ritle.  The  range  of  this  bow  is 
said  to  bo  four  hundred  yards,  but  I  should 
Hunk  that  its  extreme  eirectivc  range  is  at 
the  most  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards,  and  that 
even  in  that  case  it  would  be  almost  useless 
except  against  lar^e  bodies  of  soldiers. 

01  swords  the  Chinese  have  an  abundant 
variety.  Some  are  single-h.anded  swords, 
and  there  is  one  device  by  which  two  swords 
are  carried  in  the  same  sheath,  and  are 
used  one  in  each  hand.  I  have  seen  the 
two-sword  exercise  performed,  and  can 
understand  that,  when  opposed  to  any  per- 
son not  acquainted  with  the  weapon,  the 
Uimcso  swordsman  would  be  irresistible. 
mit  in  spite  of  the  two  swords,  which  fiy 
about  the  wielder's  head  like  the  sails  of  a 
mill,  and  tho  agility  with  which  the  Chinese 
fencer  leaps  about  and  presents  first  one 
8i(lo  and  then  the  other  to  his  antagonist  I 
cannot  but  think  that  any  ordinary  fencer 
would  be  able  to  keep  himself  out  of  reach 
ami  also  to  got  in  his  point,  in  spite  of  the 
whirhnw  blades  of  his  adversary. 

Two-handed  swords  are  much  used.  One 
of  these  weapons  in  my  collection  is  five 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  rather 
raore  than  four  pounds  and  a  quarter.  The 
I  Wade  is  three  feet  in  length  and  two  inches 
I  in  width.  The  thickness  of  metal  at  the  I 
«ek  is  a  quarter  of  aii  inch  uear  the  hilt, 
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diminishing  slightly  toward  the  point.  The 
whole  ot  the  bfade  has  a  very  slight  curve. 
The  handle  is  beautifully  wrapped  with 
narrow  braid,  so  as  to  form  an  intricate 
pattern. 

There  is  another  weapon,  the  blade  of 
which  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  two- 
handed  sword,  but  it  is  set  at  the  end  of  a 
long  handle  some  six  or  seven  feet  in  IciiL'tli 
so  that  altliough  it  will  iuHict  a  fatal  wounJ 
when  It  does  strike  an  enemy,  it  is  a  mo^t 
unmanageable  implement,  and  must  take 
so  long  lor  tho  bearer  to  recover  himself  in 
case  he  misses  his  blow,  that  he  would 'be 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  an  active  antagonist 

(should  they  be  victorious  in   battle,  the 
Chinese  are  cruel  conquerors,  and  area|)t  to 
[  inflict  horrible  tortures,  not  only  upon  their 
prisoners  of  war,  but  even   upon  the  un- 
offending   inhabitants  of    tho    vanquished 
land.    They  carry  this  love  for  torture  even 
into  civil  hto,  and  display  a  horrible  ingenu- 
ity in  producing  the  greatest  possible  sufter- 
ing  with  the  least  apparent  means  of  indict- 
ing It.    For  example,  one  of  the  ordinary 
punishments  in   China  is  the  compulsory 
kneeling    bare-legged  on    a   coiled    chain. 
1  his  does  not  sound  particularly  dreadful 
but  the  agony  that  is  caused  is  indescribable' 
especially  as  two  officers  stand  by  the  sufferer 
and  prevent  him  from  seeking  even  a  tran- 
sient relief  by  shifting  his  posture.    Uioken 
crockery  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the 
chain. 

The  most  common  punishment  in  China 
13  that  of  the  cangue,  a  sort  of  moveable 
pillory.     A  piece   of  wood,   some  four  feet 
square  and  nearly  four  inches  in  thickness. 
11.18  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the 
culprit  s  head  is  passed.  The  machine  opens 
with  a  hinge,  and  when  closed  is  locked,  and 
I  a  placard  designating  the  offence  is  pasted 
on  It.    As  long  as  the  cangue  is  worn,  tho 
unhappy  delinquent  cannot  feed  himself,  so 
that  he  would  be  starved  to  death  were  ho 
not  fed    by  casual  contributions.      Fortu- 
nately, it  IS  considered  a  meritorious  .action 
to  feed  a  prisoner  in  the   cangue,  so  that 
little  risk  of  actual  starvation  is  run,  and 
the  principal  terror  of  the  cangue  lies  in  the 
pain  caused  by  carrying  such  a  weight  upon 
the  neck  and  shoulders.    This  instrument  is 
olten   worn  for  weeks  and  sometimes  for 
three  months,  which  is  the  extent  of  its 
le^al  use. 

Finger  squeezing  is  another  torture  which 
IS  trequently  used.  Four  pieces  of  bamboo 
are  tied  loosely  together  at  one  end,  and  a 
string  passes  through  the  other  ends,  so  ar- 
ranged that  by  drawing  it  they  can  be  pulled 
closely  together.  The  fingers  are  introduced 
between  the  bamboos,  and  by  pulling  at  the 
string  tlioy  can  bo  crushed  almost  to  pieces. 
I  Ins  torture  is  often  employed  by  the  man- 
darins, when  endeavoring  to  extort  money 
irom  persons  whom  thev  snsnpp*:  o*"  "on- 
cealing  their  wealth.  The  ankles  are  squeezed 
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after  a  similar  fashion,  only  in  tliis  case  the 
bamboos  are  much  larger.  Both  these  modes 
of  torturd  are  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
the  next  page. 

Most  of  the  so-called  minor  tortures,  i.  e. 
those  which  are  not  directly  aimed  at  life,  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money. 
Tlie  fact  is,  the  mandarins  who  are  set  over 
districts  only  have  a  limited  term  of  ofHce, 
and  may,  indeed,  be  transferred  at  any  time. 
As  during  their  term  of  office  they  have 
to  make  up  a  certain  sum  demanded  by  their 
superiors,  and  have  also  to  keep  up  con- 
siderable state  on  a  nominal  salary,  it  follows 
that  they  oppress  the  people  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  looking  upon  them  merely  in 
the  light  of  tax-producing  animals.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  a  Chinaman  of  any 
ability  strives  for  literary  rank,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  wearing  the  button,  which  exempts 
hiin  from  arrest  except  by  imperial  order. 

Beating  with  the  bamlioo  is  another  com- 
nion  punishment.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
bamboo  for  this  purpose,  the  small  and  the 
large;  the  latter  being  capable  of  producing 
death  if  used  with  seventy.  Indeed,  even 
the  lesser  bamboo,  if  the  blows  be  struck 
with  the  edge,  instead  of  the  flat,  bruises  the 
flesh  so  completely  as  to  bring  on  mortifi- 
cation, of  which  the  sufferer  is  sure  to  die  in 
a  few  days.  This  punishment  is  chiefly  used 
by  the  peculative  mandarins,  in  order  to 
extort  money,  and  is  employed  for  men  and 
women  alike;  llie  only  difference  being  that 
the  man  is  thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
while  the  woman  suffers  in  a  kneeling 
posture. 

A  man  of  forethought,  however,  never 
suffers  much  from  the  bamboo,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, nothing  at  all.  In  the  former  case,  he 
bribes  the  executioner,  who  strikes  so  as  to 
produce  a  very  effective  sounding  blow,  but 
m  reality  inflicts  very  little  injury.  In  the 
latter  case,  he  bribes  a  man  to  act  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and,  just  as  the  first  blow  is  about  to 
be  struck,  some  of  the  oflicers,  who  are  also 
bribed,  get  between  the  judge  and  the  culprit, 
while  the  latter  rolls  out  of  the  wav,  and  the 
substitute  takes  his  place.  A  similar  ruse  is 
enacted  at  the  completion  of  the  punishment. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  any  one  should  act 
as  a  substitute  in  such  a  business;  but  in 
China  men  care  little  for  their  skins,  or  even 
for  their  lives,  and  it  is  possible  to  purchase 
a  substitate  even  for  capital  punishment,  the 
chief  difficulty  being  not  to  bribe  the  sub- 
stitute, but  to  find  enough  money  to  bribe 
f.ll  the  officials,  who  must  act  in  concert. 

Powerful  as  they  may  be,  the  mandarins 
have  not  all  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
though  they  can  inflict  punishments  which 
practically  lead  to  the  same  result.  Mr. 
Milne  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind.  Two 
men  had  been  arrested  in  the  act  of  robbing 
a  house  during  a  fire.  This  is  rightly  held 
to  be  the  most  heinous  kind  of  theft,  ".nd  is 
generally  punished  vrAh  dccftpitAtioR.    The. 


mandarin  of  the  district  had  not  the  power 
to  inflict  death,  but  contrived  to  manage  that 
the  men  should  die.  Accordingly,  he  had 
two  tall  bamboo  cages  made,  placed  a  man 
inside  each,  and  tied  him  by  his  tail  to  the 
top  bars  of  the  cage.  The  cages  were  plac^id 
in  the  open  air,  in  charge  of  officers,  who 
would  not  allow  any  communication  with  the 
offenders.  The  natural  consequence  was, 
that  privation  of  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  rest 
of  any  kind,  together  with  exposure  to  the 
elements,  killed  the  men  as  effectually  as  the 
sword  of  the  executioner. 

A  modification  of  this  mode  of  punishment 
is  by  covering  the  top  of  the  cage  with  a 
board  through  a  hole  in  which  the  head  of 
the  sufferer  passes.  It  is,  in  iact,  a  fixed 
caugue.  The  top  of  the  cage  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  man  is  forced  to  stand  on  tiptoe  as 
he  is  suspended  by  the  neck.  His  hands 
being  bound  behind  him,  relief  is  impossible. 
This  mode  of  punishment  is  shown  in  the 
last  figure  but  one,  on  the  right-hand  side. 

The  other  figures  speak  for  themselves, 
except  that  of  the  kneeling  figure  with  snakes 
coiled  round  his  body.  These  snakes  are 
tubes  of  soft  metal,  fashioned  in  the  shape 
of  snakes  with  open  months.  They  are  coiled 
round  the  naked  limbs  and  body  of  the 
sufferer,  and  boiling  water  is  then  poured  into 
them,  producing  the  most  horrible  torture. 

As  to  capital  punishments,  they  are  in- 
flicted in  various  ways.  The  mode  that  is 
thought  to  be  the  least  terrible  is  the  com- 
manu  to  commit  suicide,  because  in  that  case 
they  can  avoid  the  mangling  of  the  body,  and 
so  make  their  appearance  in  the  spirit  world 
whole  and  entire.  This  is  a  privilege  only 
accorded  to  officers  of  very  high  rank,  and  is 
conferred  upon  them  by  sending  the  "silken 
cord."  No  cord  is  really  sent,  but  the  man- 
date implies  the  instrument  of  death.  When 
it  is-received,  the  doomed  man  takes  some  of 
his  nearest  relatives  and  most  valued  friends 
to  his  house,  fastens  the  silken  cord  to  a 
beam,  places  himself  on  a  stool,  passes  the 
noose  round  his  neck,  and  then  leaps  off  the 
stool,  and  so  dies.  Officers  of  lower  rank, 
when  they  see  that  they  will  probably  be  con- 
demned to  death,  generally  anticipate  their 
sentence  by  hanging  themselves  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

For  criminals  of  no  status,  strangulation 
is  the  mode  of  death  most  preferred.  It  is 
accomplished  in  a  manner  exactly  resembling 
the  Spanish  garrote.  The  criminal  stands 
with  his  back  to  a  post,  through  which  a  hole 
is  bored  at  the  level  of  his  neck.  The  two 
ends  of  a  cord  are  passed  through  the  hole, 
the  loop  embracing  the  man's  neck.  Tho 
ends  are  then  twisted  round  a  stick,  and,  by 
a  few  rapid  turns  of  the  stick,  the  man  is  i 
killed.  The  rapidity  of  the  process  is  such  j 
that  Mr.  Lockhart  mentions  an  instance 
where  he  and  a  friend  saw  a  file  of  soldiers 
coming  along,  car-ying  a  pole  and  a  pinioned  j 
They  stepped,  lagls!'!  tl 
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1  as  effectually  as  the 
r. 

mode  of  punishment 
of  the  cage  with  a 
a  which  the  head  of 
is,  in  fact,  a  fixed 
!  cage  is  adjusted  so 

0  stand  on  tiptoe  as 
)  neck.  His  hands 
,  relief  is  impossible. 
;nt  is  shown  in  the 
16  right-hand  side, 
eak  for  themselves, 
ig  figure  with  snakes 

These  snakes  are 
lioned  in  the  shape 
ths.  They  are  coiled 
8  and  body  of  the 
r  is  then  poured  into 
8t  horrible  torture, 
ments,  they  are  iii- 

The  mode  that  is 
terrible  is  the  coni- 
,  because  in  that  case 
ling  of  the  body,  and 
;e  in  the  spirit  world 

1  is  a  privilege  only 
3ry  high  rank,  and  is 

sending  the  "silken 
y  sent,  but  the  man- 
ent  of  death.  When 
id  man  takes  some  of 

most  valued  iViends 
ic  silken  cord  to  a 
1  a  stool,  passes  the 
id  then  leaps  off  the 
leers  of  lower  rank, 
will  probably  be  con- 
ally  anticipate  their 
hemselves  on  their 

status,  strangulation 
ost  preferred.  It  is 
ir  exactly  resembling 
rhe  criminal  stands 
ihrough  which  a  hole 
his  neck.  The  two 
>d  through  the  hole, 
5  man's  neck.  The 
ound  a  stiok,  and,  by 
he  stick,  the  man  is  i 
'  the  process  is  such 
entions  an  instnnce 
saw  a  file  of  soldiers 
*  pole  and  a  pinioned 
■  st-'>ppod,  laelipd  the ! 
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VABIOUS  PUNISHMENTS. 


the  basket,  tiedliim  to  the  pole,  and  strangled 
him  before  the  foreigners  could  flnd'out  what 
they  were  doing.  The  strange  _part  of  the 
business  was  that  the  oiHcials  had  bribed  the 
appareut  culprit  and  his  friends,  as  they 
wanted  to  make  the  foreigners  believe  that 
he  was  an  opium  smuggler,  and  that  they 

Tr.X'^.f' -^  ^^?"  ^^"^^  *°  "^P  the  trade. 
Iruly  it  is  a  strange  country. 

To   beheading    the    Chinese    have   the 

strongest  aversion,  because  they  shrink  from 

the  Idea  of  appearing  headless  in  the  next 

worid,  and  they  will  therefore  do  all  in  their 

FZf  ^%  ?^°'^  ^*-  ^  ™««*  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  extent  to  which  a  Chinaman 
wi  1  go  to  avoid  decapitation  is  given  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  an  Indian 
newspaper.  The  man  was  a  well-known 
and  most  abandoned  criminal,  who  with  his 
wire  had  been  arrested. 

"On  his  trial  before  his  Judge  he  reftised 
to  criminate  himself,  although  repeatedly 
courged  until  his  back  was  raw.  If  a 
female  witness  fails  in  giving  satisfactory 

vi  Sil  h  *  T'^  of  justice,  Ihe  is  beateh 
with  a  leather  strap  across  the  mouth.  His 
wife  desirous  of  sparing  her  husband,  re- 
fiised  to  give  evidence,  but  after  two  or  tiiree 
applications  of  strap  her  courage  gave  wav 
She  confessed  his  guilt  Thelrifoner  wYs 
hen  sentenced  to  decapitation,— deemed  bv 
the  Chinese  to  be  the  most  severe  of  pun- 
ishments, because  they  imagine  that  if  a 
man  leaves  this  worid  minus  any  of  his 
members,  he  appears  in  the  same  condition 
m  the  next  The  culprit,  thereforo,  prayed 
to  be  crucified  instead  of  being  beheaded; 

Ihe  cross  was  of  the  Latin  form,  the 
foot  being  inserted  in  a  stout  plank,  an^  the 
Snvin  iK'*^"!"^,""."  ^'"'^^'  Jiad  nails 
JrJflJ  '■°'?S**.,T.  ^^f*'  «°'l  hJs  hands 
tretehed  and  nailed  to  the  cross-beam.  His 
legs  were  fastened  to  the  cross  with  an  iron 
Cham,  and  his  arms  bound  with  cords,  and 
on  the  cord  round  his  waist  was  inserted  a 

111  J°''J  *"*  ^^'''^  '""^  'Written  his 
naine  and  offence;  a  similar  piece  on  his 
ight  arm  contained  his  sentence,  namelv 
0  remain  on  the  cross  night  and  day  until 
he  died;  another  on  bis  lift  arm  had  the 
name  of  the  judge,  with   his™itles    and 

.ilTl!*'  5r«™»nal  was  nailed  to  the  cross  in- 
friJlJwi""  ""  the  presence  of  the  mag- 
£lPn^  *''^"  "fJi''^  hy  four  coolies  to 
^rnmL  '^•P""''iP"'  thoroughfarcs  leading 
from  the  city,  where  he  was  left  during  the 

f5fpnf//r-°''^f  "*i°'sht  inside  the  prison 
r  fear  of  his  friends  attempting  to  rescue 

In,  and  again  carried  fortli  at  flight  in 

harge  of  two  soldiers.    He  was  crucified  at 

rtr  •^'^''^""'.''''y'''"'^  ^'-  Jones  coS- 

fc  S  'ir^^*!!!  in  the  evening.    He 
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Sn^i^^-'*°P?.^°^-  ^°  <"»«  ^as  allowed  to 
♦W^  Hr  "^'^^  ^''"^  "'^  drink,  and  during 
the  day  there  was  quite  a  fair  in  front  of  tlj 
S'  P^?Pi^  ^^'°8  attracted  from  a  dis- 
la°ge  tSe.       ''^"<^*'°««t  ^^^ders  driving  a 

Tnl2?  **turday  he  was  still  alive,  when  the 
Taotoi  was  anpoaled  to  by  a  foreigner  to  put 
fm      ^t  f  1  *'*®  fetch's  sufferings,  and  he 


Itomplained 

llhirst. 


im^^At^ii —  ".v,.^«o  ouiiciiiigs  ana  ue 
Z^w  K*^^^.,^^''?."'^?"  ">at  t^e  vinegar 
should  be  administered,  which  he  expected 
would  produce  immedi'ate  death;  bKe 
result  was  otherwise,  and  at  sunset,  when 
the  cross  was  taken  within  the  jail,  two  sol- 
diers  with  stout  bamboos  brole  both  his 
legs,  and  then  strangled  him." 

nrif  ^^  i™"",-^'"  ?*■  wonder  that  the  woman 
confessed  her  husband's  guilt,  for  the  face  is 

unTirthT/'"'^"  with  a^ard  leatSer  strap 
fhp  H^iVu"?  "^  .^°''«"»  a°<i  *c  whole  oY 
the  hps  fan  from  them.    In  all  probability 

tL^'',1?«^"'*^  as  guilty  as  her  husband  S 
pit5.  ^"^         altogether  deserving  of 

„,*l?*'*P'i?t.'on   is  always   conducted  with 
Srl/pd  $n^'  solemnity,  and,  as  a  rule,  i« 
»k:«  1.     to  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
o^S^S    '''T  hatches  of  criminals  are  exe' 
oS«»T"'^-.1  are,  however,  occasional  ex- 
ceptions  f-  *e  rule.    The  instrument  em- 
ployed  is    .  sword  made  expressly  fcr  the 
purpose.    It  is  a  two-handed  weapon!  verv 
heavy   and  with  a  very  broad  blade.    The 
executioners  pride  themselves  on  their  skill 
m  Its  management,  and,  in  order  to  show 
JonnH^o""!®"'-  ^»",<l'-aw  a  black-ink  line 
round  a  turnip,  and  sever  it  at  a  blow,  the 
cut  never  passing  on  either  side  of  the  line. 
ufnir  t  "^°Kv  «^™itted  to  be  an  execu- 
this  test     '8  obliged  to  prove  his  ability  by 

The  criminal  is  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  a  bamboo  cage,  and  byliis  side 
18  the  basket  m  which  his  head  will  be  re- 
moved. He  IS  pinioned  in  a  verv  effectiva 
manner  The  middle  of  a  long  anKn  rope 
18  passed  across  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  the 
ends  are  crossed  on  the  chest,  and  brought 

ro.?n,l  i^  *™';u  '^^^y  »^«  then  twisted 
round  the  arms,  the  wrists  tied  together  be- 
hind the  back,  and  the  ends  fastened  to  the 
portion  of  rope  upon  the  neck.    A  slip  of 

&  !ff  K^"l  *°,  *  'S^d'  "°'i  8tuck  at  the 
«   of  his  head.     See  illustration  No.  I. 
on  page  1451.  ' 

On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution,  the 
offlcials  remove  the  paper,  and  take  it  to  the 
presiding  mandarin,  who  writes  on  it  in  red 
ink  the  warrant  for  execution.  The  paper 
18  then  replaced,  a  rope  loop  is  pnssccfover 
the  head  of  the  culprit,  and  the  end  giveft  to 
an  assistant,  who  draws  the  head  forward  so 
as  to  stretch  the  neck,  while  a  second  as^is- 


svUrs, 


led  of  a  pain   in    the  chest    „n^  "^f  ,,f.t- ^''f  °f<=^' '^'"le  a  second  as.is- 

On   ThursV  he   Ztt^Ko^^tl^^ttl^'^l}.^^^^^^^^^  in  a 

wueu  the  cross  was  laiddown  within  i  lie  headis  tatn  awa^Iand  g^^^^^^^^^^^   ^un^g 
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up  in  a  bamboo  case  near  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  with  a  label  announcing  the  name 
and  offence  of  the  criminal,  and  the  name 
of  the  presiding  mandarin  by  whose  or- 
der he  was  executed.  In  some  places 
these  heads  are  unpleasantly  numerous. 
In  many  cases  the  rope  and  assistants  are 
not  employed. 

There  is  even  a  lower  depth  of  degrada- 
tion than  mere  beheading.  This  is  called 
"  cutting  into  small  pieces."  Before  striking 
the  fatal  blow,  the  executioner  makes  long 
but  not  deep  cuts  on  the  face  and  in  all  the 
fleshy  jparts  of  the  body,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  chief  blood-vessels,  so  toat  when  the 
culprit  is  released  by  the  loss  of  his  head, 
he  may  enter  the  next  world  not  only  with- 
out a  head,  but  with  scarcely  any  flesh  on 
his  bones. 

The  last  of  the  punishments  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  this  work  is  that  of  sawing 
asunder,  a  punishment  which  of  late  years 
has  been  but  rarely  inflicted,  and  we  may 
hope  is  dying  out,  though  in  reality  it  does 
not  cause  nearly  as  much  pain  to  the  suflierer 
as  many  of  the  minor  punishments.  The 
mode  in  which  it  is  performed  may  be  seen 
from  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
in  the  work  which  has  been  already  quoted. 
There  was  a  distinguished  Imperial  officer 
named  Sun-kwei  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  rebel  leader  Kih-yung.  Knowing  the 
ability  of  his  prisoner,  the  rebel  leader 
ofiered  to  spare  his  life  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  accept  a  command  in  his  army. 
Sun-kwei  flatly  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that 
as  he  was  defeated  he  must  die,  for  tliat  to 
take  service  against  his  emperor  was  impos- 
sible. Bribes,  threats,  and  promises  were  of 
no  avail,  and  at  last  Kih-yung  ordered  his 
prisoner  to  be  sawn  asunder. 

The  executioners  began  to  exercise  their 
dreadful  office,  but  with  all  their  endeavors 
could  not  make  the  saw  enter  the  body  of 
their  victim,  who  only  jeered  at  them  for 
their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  how  to  saw 
a  man  asunder.  At  last  Sun-kwei  was  good 
enough  to  instruct  them  in  their  business. 
"  You  dead  dogs  and  slaves,"  said  he, "  if  you 
would  saw  a  man  asunder,  you  should  com- 
press his  body  between  two  planks;  but  how 
could  you  know  it?"  The  men  followed  his 
advice,  and  sawed  him  and  the  planks  asun- 
der at  the  same  time,  he  never  relenting, 
but  scofling  at  them  to  the  last  moment. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  describe, 
however  briefly,  these  horrible  scenes,  but 
to  pass  over  them  would  be  to  omit  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  traits  of  this  strange 
people.  Those  who  know  the  Chinese  na- 
tion will  be  aware  that  I  have  touched  the 
subfect  very  lightly,  and  that  the  most  re- 
volting modes  of  punishment  have  not  been, 


and  for  obviouB  reasona  cannot  be  mentioned 
at  all. 

Although  the  mandarins  are  generally 
hated  by  those  over  whom  they  are  placed, 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  usual  rule,  and 
men  are  found  who  resist  the  temptation  of 
extorting  money  from  the  people,—  a  temp- 
tation wnich  is  rendered  the  stronger  be- 
cause a  mandarin  who  can  report  that  lilg 
district  has  paid  a  very  large  sum  into  the 
Imperial  treasury  is  sure  of  promotion,  and 
if  he  has  "  squeezed  "  a  large  tribute  out  of 
a  district  that  previously  nad  paid  but  a 
small  sum,  he  may  almost  reckon  on  obtain- 
ing the  coveted  peacock's  feather,  with  all 
its  privileges. 

When  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  man- 
darin vacates  his  post  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  the  people  subscribe  to 
present  him  with  an  umbrella  of  state,  called 
"  The  Umbrella  of  Ten  Thousand  of  the 
People."  It  is  made  of  red  silk  and  satin, " 
with  three  rows  of  flounces,  and  bears  upon 
it  the  names  of  the  chief  donors  written  in 
golden  characters.  When  he  takes  his  for- 
mal leave  of  office,  the  umbrella  is  carried  in 
procession  by  his  attendants,  and  he  is  fol- 
lowed for  a  certain  distance  by  those  who 
presented  it. 

The  highest  honorary  reward  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  given  is  an  outer  garment  made 
of  the  same  material  as  the  umbrella,  and 
also  decorated  with  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pal, donors.  This  robe  of  honor  is  carried  in 
procession,  hung  within  a  kind  of  pavilion 
that  all  may  see  it,  and  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  music.  Such  a  robe  is  very  seldom 
presented,  and  the  recipient  naturally  values 
it  very  highly. 

While  treating  of  honorary  rewards,  one 
particular  kind  must  be  mentioned.  If  a 
man  distinguishes  himself  greatly,  and  feels 
that  he  is  under  great  obligation  to  some 
person  who  has  no  real  claim  on  him,  he 
will  solicit  some  high  title  from  the  emperor, 
and  then  ask  permission  to  transfer  it  to 
his  benefactor.  Thus  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  a  man,  without  any  rank  of 
his  own,  has  taken  upon  himself  the  educa- 
tion of  a  young  lad  of  promising  abilities, 
and  has  been  afterward  rewarded  by  finding 
himself  raised  even  to  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  his  protege.  Sometimes,  when  a  man 
who  has  been  thus  educated  is  presented  to 
a  higher  title,  the  emperor  bestows  on  his  j 
benefactor  the  lower  rank  from  which  he 
has  been  raised.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  this  country  every  incentive  is  employed 
to  promote  education  among  the  people,  and 
that  not  only  the  educated  man  obtains  the 
reward  which  his  powers  have  earned,  but  j 
that  those  by  whom  he  was  educated  have  j 
their  share  in  his  honors. 


cannot  be  mentioned 
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SOCIAL  CHAEACTEBISTICS. 

OPIUM  SMOKINO-SDfOULAB  BBSUM  OF   THB   BAnrr       ««^ 

8M0Kn,0-XHK    WAXBB    BIP^J^^Kr™    /k" "M^ZKr   ""^"^   ""    '''•"^    ^H.^ -TOBACCO 
BOAT-UPE  IN  CHmA-CORMORANT    TOO -r.^  Zl  ^    "KELYABD    AND    ,T8    U8EB- 

AND  JADB-MAOIO  MnutOBS-RESPBCT  TOAoi  "™'^-«'«CEI^N-CABVINO  IK  IVOBr 


aTL'^nJ^nn?'"'^-  ^^^  '"''J^''*  with  a  short 

Sorsoitt'Seis^''^^"^  "^°°''"  -^ 

cu^r."i*nf  ,-"'''"'■  ^^.  .**»«•''  Characteristic 
customs  IS  oinum  smoking,  a  vice  which  ia 

LnA/"-'""'?"',^  '«  °fte°  stated.     Of 
course,  tliose  wlio  have  allowed  themselves 

ht^".  l"'J".r^  ^y  '*  '^^co^e  gradSlv  de- 
based, but  the  proportion  of  those  who  L  so 

ffhich  they  present,  they  are  brought  nromi- 
nently  into  notice.  It  seems,  moreover  that 

m«or?n"'^'""^""^^^  '^t  ^  time?s  not'of  so 
mucR  importance  as  the  regularity  of  the 

Let  a  man  once  fall  into  the  way  of  smok- 
ing opium,  though  it  be  but  one  pipe  at  a 

mupWo"*'''^''''^'  H  ^^  t^'^es  it.  not  so 
horriblv  Pfnr/'"  P^.''*^"/^.  ^  to  allay  the 
fere  S,^f^  f"'  ""^'."S  ^'■°'"  ^*»ic»>  he  suf- 
fn^;  ,  .*'  '"^  P'^"  destroys  his  health  bv 

I  mm„°r  '?  England,  not  so  much  by  taking 
I  immoderate  closes  occasionally,  but  by  mak? 
\ZV'^^'^  of  taking  small  doses  repeSy. 
I  From  such  a  habit  as  this  very  fewliave  the 
couraee  to  hrnnir  th^„..^u''L"^^^  "^"e. 


I  --.  „„^i. ,.  liauii,  ua  mis  verv  lew  havn  fhp 
wurage  to  break  themselves,  the  powirs  of 
oteSdy'!''"^  shattered  ai  welFarThose 

lexi^fTn?™^^  "P'""?  .^™*'^«^'  '■«a»y  cannot 
I2„  1^''°'^  a  certain  time  witfiout  the 
\S/  fif"^'  'T*^  *'^°««  ^ho  are  forced  to 
l«ert  themselves  are  generally  provided 
^»ith  some  opium  pills,  which  tfiev  f.iklfn 
•■•'""  to  giv«  them  strength  until  "theycan 
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frnSji  }f  i^-^"^^  PiP^-  ^»  anecdote  illus- 
P^Kiy^i  !"■  *!?!*  Practfce  is  narrated  by  Mr 
Cobbold  in  his  '[Pictures  of  the  Chinese ''^-!: 
f„{i;  'V^"  salesman,  or  pedler,  was  seen 
tolling  alon- with  great  tfifflcultV  through 
i/rv^l^"  of  Ningpo,a8  if  straining  c3 
nerve  to  reach  some  desired  point.  He  was 
seen  to  stagger  and  fall,  and  liis  bundle  fl?w 
from  him  out.  of  his  reach.  While  manv 
pass  by  some  good  Samaritan  comes  to  him 
in"?  "?.'»«  head,  and  asks  what  is  tlie  matt"' 

strength  to  whisper,  'My  eood  fripnS 
please  to.  untie  that  bundle;  you  wil  fin^ 
a  small  box  in  the  centre;  give  me  two  nr 

oe  all  right.'  It  was  soon  done;  the  onium 
pills  haa  their  desired  effect,  and  he'^wS 
soon^able  to  rise  and  pursue  his  jSuiney  ?o 

This  most  graphically  describes  the  ex- 
ta^eme  state  of  exfiaustion  which  comes  onlf 
the  usual  period  of  taking  the  pipe  Iim 
passed  by.    The  pedler  thought,  n^o^doubT 

L  wm,MT^*''i"'*  *«  reachliis'inn,  where 
„^/°n^.,¥^^.  thrown  himself  upon  a  bed 

calcuSd  t  'K  "P*""?^  P'P«5  bu^t  he  mis- 
calculated by  a  few  minutes  his  power  of 
endurance,  and  the  pills  (often  resorted  to 
m   Ike  cases  of  extremity),  when  supplied 

hnnnon?//  7^-'  ^^""y  «'™"^^  scenes  have 
happened  to  foreigners  travelling  in  sedan 

mg  been  obliged  to  stop  and  take  a  little  of 
-"•■  ■■iJturn,  In  oruur  lo  pre 


1« 


«vi,„,.^^"'"'  '"a  ",'""*  .''"  Pi'eveiit  complete 
exhausfaon.    A  long  hour  or  more,  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day,  has  frequently  to  bo  al- 
lowed, nominally  for  the  sake  of  dinner  and 
rest,  but  really,  in  some  instances,  for  the 
opium  pipe. 

The  ^)ipe  which  is  used  for  smoking  opium 
is  not  in  the  least  like  that  which  is  em- 
ployed for  tobacco.  The  stem  is  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  office-ruler,  and  it  has 
a  hole  near  one  end,  into  which  the  shank  of 
the  bowl  is  fixed.  The  bowl  itself  is  about 
as  large  as  a  Ilibstone  pippin,  and  nearly  of 
the  same  shape,  the  bud  representing  the 
tiny  aperture  in  which  the  opium  is  placed, 
and  the  stalk  regresenting  the  shank  which 
fits  into  the  stem.  These  pipes  are  made  of 
various  materials,  some  being  mere  bamboo 
and  wood,  while  others  have  bowls  of  the 
finest  porcelain,  and  the  stem  richly  en- 
amcllca.  My  own  specimen  has  the  stem 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  the  bore  not  being  large 
enough  to  admit  an  ordinary  crowquill. 
The  oowl  is  of  some  light-colored  wood, 
well  varnished,  and  covered  with  land- 
scape scenes  in  black  lines.  Although  it 
has  not  been  in  use  for  many  years,  it  still 
smells  strongly  of  opium,  showing  that  it 
had  been  saturated  with  the  fumes  of  the 
drug  before  it  came  into  my  possession. 

The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows:  The 
smoker  has  a  couch  prepared,  together  with 
a  little  lamp,  and  his  usual  supply  of  the  pre- 

{)ared  opium.  He  lays  Iiia  head  on  the  pil- 
ow,  with  a  long,  needle-like  implement 
places  over  the  aperture  of  the  bowl  a  little 
piece  of  the  oniuiu,  about  as  large  as  a  mus- 
tard seed,  bolus  it  to  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
and,  with  a  long  and  steady  inspiration,  the 
whole  of  the  opium  is  drawn  into  the  lungs 
in  the  state  of  vapor.  The  smoke  is  re- 
tained for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  expelled. 
The  generality  of  opium  smokers  are  con- 
tent with  one  pipe,  but  the  votary  of  the 
drug  will  sometimes  take  as  many  as  twelve 
in  succession  before  he  is  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  opium.  As  he  finishes 
the  last  morsel  of  opium,  the  pipe  falls  from 
his  hand,  and  he  passes  into  that  dreamland 
for  which  he  has  bartered  everything  that 
makes  life  precious. 

The  terrible  scenes  which  have  so  often 
been  related  take  place  for  the  most  part  at 
the  opium  shops,  places  which  are  nomi- 
nally illegal,  but  which  carry  on  their  trade 
by  payment  6f  periodical  bribes  to  the  rul- 
ing official  of  the  place.  In  Tien-tsin  alone 
there  were  upwards  of  three  hundred  of 
these  shops,  in  which  opium  could  be  pur- 
chased or  sold  wholesale,  or  could  be  refined 
for  smoking,  and  consumed  on  the  premises. 
There  is  only  one  redeeming  point  in 
opium  smoking,  namely,  that  it  does  not 
produce  the  brutal  scenes  which  too  often 
take  place  in  the  gin  palaces  of  this  coun^  cy. 
Mr.  Fleming  remarks  of  this  vice:  "If 
opium  emoking  is  a  great  evil  among  the 
Chinese  people^  as  it  is  no  doubt,  yet  they 


endeavor  to  hide  it,  they  are  ashamed  of  it, 
and  it  offends  neither  the  eyes  nor  the  hear- 
ing by  offensive  puWicity.  It  is  not  made  a 
paracle  of  by  night  and  by  day,  neither  does 
it  give  rise  to  mad  revels  and  murderous 
riots.  Its  effects  on  the  health  may  be 
more  prejudicial  than  our  habits  of  ulcho- 
hol  drinking,  but  yet  it  is  hard  to  see  any  of 
those  broken-down  creatures  that  one  reads 
about." 

Indeed,  the  Chinese  themselves,  who  are 
apt  to  drink  more  than  they  ought  of  a  fiery 
liquid  called  samshu,  say  that  the  spirit  is  far 
more  injurious  than  the  drug. 

We  will  now  see  how  the  Chinese  smoke 
tobacco.  The  pipe  which  is  ordinarily  used 
has  a  very  little  bowl  of  brass,  at  the  end  of 
a  slight  stem  about  as  large  as  a  drawing 
pencil.  The  bowl  is  scarcely  large  enough 
to  hold  the  half  of  a  boy's  playing  marble, 
and  is  almost  exactly  like  the  Japanese  pipe, 
which  will  bo  presently  described. 

A  pipe  that  is  very  much  in  fashion,  espec- 
ially with  the  women,  is  a  kind  of  water-pipe 
made  of  brass,  and  enlarged  at  the  bottom 
so  as  to  stand  upright.  The  enlarged  por- 
tion is  filled  with  water,  through  which  the 
smoke  passes,  as  in  a  hookah.  The  little 
brass  tube  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
bowl  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  body  of  the 
pipe,  so  as  to  be  charged  afresh;  and  in  most 
cases  each  pipe  is  supplied  with  several 
bowls,  so  that  tnoy  can  be  used  successively 
as  wanted.  Only  three  whiffs  are  taken  at 
a  time;  and  indeed  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
used  is  so  small,  that  more  would  be  almost 
out  of  the  question.  For  this  pipe,  tobacco 
is  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  minute 
quantity  of  arsenic  being  mixed  with  it. 

One  peculiarity  about  the  Chinese  is  their 
almost  universal  employment  of  weight  as 
a  measure.     With  the  exception  of  objects 
of  art,  nearlv   everything   is   bought   by 
weight,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
most  absurd  modes  of  increasing  the  weight 
are  often  employed.     Fowls  and  ducks,  for 
example,  are  sold  alive  by  weight,  so  that 
the  dishonest  vendor  has  a  habit  of  cram- 1 
ming  with  stones  before  he.  brings  them  to 
market.    Fish   are   also   tjiken  to  market  j 
while  still  living,  and  are  improved  in  ap- 
pearance by  being  blown  up  with  bellows,  j 
and   in  weight   by  being    crammed  with! 
stones.    Through  the  lips  of  each  fish  a  ring  j 
is  passed,  so  that  it  may  be  at  once  taken  I 
flrom  the  water  and  bun"  upon  the  hook  of  J 
the  balance.    Nor  is  the  fish  dealer  particu-f 
lar  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  creatures  whichf 
he  sells,  and  he  has  not  the  least  hesitation  I 
in  cutting  off"  a  pound  or  two  in  case  his  cus-l 
tomer  does  not  wisli  to  purchase  an  entire! 
fish.  I 

In   these    transactions   the   Chinese  dol 
not  use  scales,  but  employ  a  "  steelyard  "| 
balance,  made   of    various   materials  and 
various  sizes,  according  to  the  object  fop 
which   it   was   inteuded:     That  which 
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mennt  for  ord hiary  market  use  is  nmdo 
of  wood,  and  is  marked  at  regular  dia- 
tancos  by  small  brass  studs,  bo  a!  to  dosig- 
"f *«•:''?  '','"'^*^  Pl"'=«3  o»  which  the  weiuEt 
lor  liner  work  are  of  ivory.  "-ouueu 

It  is  kept  in  a  case,  which  looks  something 
hko  two  wooden  spoons  laid  unon  eacK 
0  her  so  that  their  iJowls  enclose  any  obitS 
placed  between  them.    They  arc  unite^rhv 

e'ndrof'Jb'^'r"'  ]!'"'='>  Pa-es^UiroSgh  the 
ends  of  the  handles,  enabling  them  to  be 

separated  at  will  by  drawing  tKem  sWo  vavs 

In  order  to  prevent  them  from  Sn3rt 

needlessly,  a   ring    of   bamboo    is    pffied 

oosely  round  the  stem,  so  that  when  it  is 
Blipped  toward  the  bo'wl,  the  two  halves 
of  the  case  are  kept  together,  and  when 

t  IS  slid  to  the  end  of  tho  stem, 'they  crbe 
separated  In  one  of  the  halves  of  t^ho  bowl 
a  farge  hole  is  scooped,  in  which  the  pan  of 

he  balance  lies  aiul  a  smaller  hole  is  cut  for 

he  reception  ohhc  weight.    The  steelyard 

he  8  cm  '"4i,r«^^«"^  along  the  insile  of 
tno  stem.    The  reader  will  see  that  when 
the  apparatus  is  closed,  it  lies  very  comnactl v 
and  can  be  stuck  into  the  girdle  ready  for' 
use  at  any  moment  ^ 

The  "yard"  of  this  balance  is  of  ivorv 
and  IS  longer  and  more  slender  than  tlfe 
chopsticks  which  have  already  been  de- 
ecnbed  In  my  specimen  it  is  eleven  inches 
n  length,  and  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  dhime- 

mm-Kf  "'"^^^^'P'-irt-  Three  distinct  setTof 
marks  are  made  upon  it,  and  there  arc  three 
separate  fulcra,  so  that  when  the  weight  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  which  can  be  mfasured 
with  one  fulcrum,  the  second  or  third  ful- 
crum can  be  used  with  its  own  set  of  marks. 

he  source  of  disi;ute  among  the  Chinese 
There  IS  no  standard  by  which  all  the  ba": 
ances  can  be  regulated,  "but  each  dealer  hL 
his  own  balance,  and  his  own  arrangement 
of  the  gradations  upon  it.  The  natural  con- 
sequence ,s,  that  quarrels  take  place  wUh 
every  purchase.  A  vast  amount  of  tinTe  is 
wasted  upon  disputes  which  might  easily  be 

a  standard  balance,  by  wh  ch  all   others 

of  fl  e  wr''""*T'-  ^•™^'  however.is  no 
of  the  least  iinportance  to  a  Chinese,  and  as 

tion  for  him  it  ,s  probable  that  such  a  re-u- 

aeed  be  evaded  in  every  mode  which  Chi- 
nese  ingenuity  could  invent.  The  lar-rer 
steelvarcfs  have  a  hook  whereon  to  hang  the 

fntindor?  ?^  ''''?^'^'  ^"*  "^°«°  ^hiclT  are 
owi  n  "^  ^^■^.'^'"ng  .small  and  valuable 
«?n  ^/\°  furnished  with  a  shallow  brass 
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C^^^v^'^li  *°i'^*'  ^"^^  °f  the'balance  by 
lour  silken  threads.  "^ 

tin^nLi,?*^.?'"''!^,?.''^  economy  which  dis- 
rE^'^I,*''^  ^'""^^°  '«  characteristically 
rivfl  !,"  *'' VP"l"*'<''^  ^'"ch  crowds  thi 
rivers  near  the  princip,a!  towns.    A  vivid 


picture  of  Ohinese  boat-life  is  given  by  Mr. 
Tiffany  in  his  "American's  Sojourn  in  the 
Celestial  Empire."  After  desciribin^  the 
various  kinds  of  boats  that  he  has  seen,  ho 
proceeds  as  follows:  —  ' 

"Wo  have  passed  through  several  miles 

mL„      a''"''-  '^r®.  °?*  ""^'n  Ihe  quarter  of 
them.    It  18,  indeed,  impossible  to  give  an 
Idea  of  their  number,    ^ome  say  that  there 
are  as  many  as  seventy  thousand  of  them  at 
the  city  of  Canton  alone.    IhU  lot  us  bfi 
content  with  fortv  thousand.    Then  fhnc? 
forty  thousand  wild  swans,  closely  packed 
together,  floating  on  some  wide  pond,  and 
mostly  restless,and  you  would  say  tliat  thev 
would  cover  many  acres  of  their  olcmenl 
^ow,  by  the  enchantment  of  imagination, 
convert  the  pond  into  the  roaring  l^ekiang 
Kiver,  the  swans  into  boats  of  ev"ry  shanS 
and  size,  the  notes  of  the  birds  into  the  yells 
the  shrieks,  the  piercing  voices  of  the  river 
people,  and  you  may  have  the  actual  scene 
before  you. 

"  And  all  these  boats,  miles  upon  miles, 
from  border  to  border,  are  densely  packed 
with  human  beings  in  every  stage  of  life  in 
almost  every  occupation  that  exists  upon  the 
shore  that  they  seldom  trespass  upon:  and 
there  they  are  born  and  earn  their  scanty 
bread,  and  there  they  die.    The  boats  are 
moored  side  by  side,  in  long-reaching  thou- 
sands,  so  that  the  canal  which  they  form    * 
stretches  to  a  point  in  the  distance.    In  the 
bhaneem  quarter,  above  the  foreign  faeto^ 
nes,  they  form  large  squares  an.'  -1%  cnuea 
J^orty  thousand  floating  fcnemi-nts  would 
under  any  circumstances,  be  considered  a 
singular  sight,  but  here  the  swarmin"  occu- 
pants give  them  the  appearance  of  a  mirrhtv 
metropolis."  °    -^ 

It  seems  strange  that  so  vast  a  population 
should  live  on  the  river,  within  pistol  shot 
of  the  land,  and  yet  hat  the  greater  number 
ot  them,  from  their  birth  to  their  death,  have 
never  known^what  it  is  to  put  a  foot  on  the 
shore.  TVhen  one  of  the  older  boatmen 
does  so  for  the  first  time,  he  can  hardly 
walk,  the  firm  land  being  as  difficult  for 
lum  to  tread  as  the  deck  of  a  tossing  vessel  ■ 
is  to  a  landsman. 

Though  the  smallest  of  all  the  vessels  that 
traverse  a  Chinese  river,  the  sampans  are 
perliaps  the  most  conspicuous.  They  are 
rather  small  boats,  drawing  but  little  water 
and  for  the  most  part  propelled  by  two 
women,  one  sitting  in  the  bow  with  her  oar, 
and  the  other  stationed  in  the  stern,  work- 
ing the  huge  implement,  half  nar,  half  rud- 
der, by  which  the  boat  is  at  once  propelled 
and  guided.  Many  of  the  boat-steerei-s  are 
quite  young  girls,  but  they  manage  their 
craft  with  wonderful  sk'll  and  power,  hardly 
ever  touching  another  boat,  no  matter  how 
many  may  be  darting  about  the  river,  and, 
with  one  mighty  sweep  of  the  huge  scull 
sending  the  boat  clear  of  the  obstacle  from 
which  escape  seemed  impossible  but  a  second 
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before.  To  the  oyo  of  a  foreigner,  the  boat- 
woiucQ  are  nioro  pleasing  in  appearance  than 
their  sisters  of  the  laud,  inasmuch  as  their 
feet  are  allovrod  to  assume  their  proper 
shape,  and  exposure  to  the  air  and  exercise 
take  away  the  sickly,  pasty  complexion 
which  often  distinguishes  the  bettor-class 
women  on  shore,  and  is  heightened  by  the 
white  powder  with  which  they  persist  in 
disflguriu";  themselves. 

Some  of  the  mandarin  boats  present  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  little  sam- 
pans. They  arc,  in  fact,  floating  palaces, 
aecorated  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
sumptuous  manner,  and  furnished  with 
every  luxury  that  a  wealthy  Chinaman  can 
command.  They  often  have  thirty  or  forty 
oars  of  a  side,  are  gaily  bedecked  with  flags 
and  brilliant  lanterns,  and  mostly  carry  sev- 
eral cannon,  together  with  abundance  of 
flre-arms,  in  order  to  deter  the  pirates,  who 
would  be  likely  to  swoop  down  upon  an  un- 
armed vessel,  kill  the  passengers,  and  seize 
the  boat  for  their  own  purposes. 

In  connection  witli  tlie  river  life  of  the 
Chinese  may  be  mentioned  the  various 
modes  of  fishing.  The  most  celebrated 
method  is  that  in  which  the  fish  are  caught 
by  cormorants.  The  fisherman  has  several 
of  these  birds,  which  are  trained  to  the 
sport,  and  indeed  are  bred  from  the  egg  for 
the  purpose,  and  sold  at  high  prices  when 
ftiUy  trained.  The  man  goes  out  in  a  boat 
or  on  a  raft,  accompaniea  by  his  birds,  and 
when  he  comes  to  a  favorable  spot,  sends 
them  into  the  water.  They  immediately 
dive,  and  dart  upon  the  fish,  which  they  are 
taua[ht  to  bring  to  the  boat. 

Should  the  fish  be  too  large,  the  man  gen- 
erally takes  both  fish  and  bird  into  his  boat 
by  means  of  a  net  at  tlie  end  of  a  handle; 
and  often  when  a  bird  has  captured  a  very 
large  fish,  and  is  likely  to  lose  it,  one  or  two 
of  its  companions  will  come  to  its  assistance, 
and  by  their  united  efforts  hold  the  fish 
until  their  master  can  come  up.  A  ring  is 
put  loosely  round  the  throats  of  the  birds,  so 
that  they  cannot  swallow  the  fish  even  if 
they  desire  to  do  so;  but  a -well-trained  cor- 
morant will  no  more  eat  a  fish  than  a  well- 
trained  pointer  will  eat  a  partridge.  Each 
time  that  the  cormorant  brings  a  fish  to  the 
boat,  it  is  rewarded  with  a  mouthful  of  food, 
generally  a  mouthful  of  eel,  its  master  rais- 
ing the  ring  to  allow  it  to  swallow. 

Fishing  with  cormorants  is  almost  inva- 
riably carried  on  at  high  tide,  and  near 
bridges,  as  fish  always  love  to  congregate 
under  shelter.  At  such  times  the  bridges 
are  always  crowdecj  with  spectators  watching 
the  feats  of  the  cormorants. 

The  raft  on  which  the  fisherman  stands  is 
made  of  five  or  six  bamboos,  about  twenty 
feet  in  length.  Now  and  then  a  cormorant 
which  has  not  completed  its  course  of  train- 
ing is  so  delighted  when  it  catches  a  fish, 
that  it  swims  away  from  its  master  as  lab  I  as  j 


it  can.  The  fisherman,  however,  can  propel 
his  light  rail  faster  than  thu  cormorant  can 
swim,  and  soon  brings  the  truant  to 
reason.  This  sport  has  recently  buun  in- 
troduced into  England,  and  bids  fair  to  bo 
successful. 

Though  caring  little  for  sport,  and  pursu- 
ing  game  merely  for  the  "  pot,"  the  Chinese 
employ  one  or  two  methods  of  fishing  which 
have  the  sporting  element  in  them, — i. «. 
which  give  the  quarry  a  fair  chance  of  es- 
cape. Buch,  for  example,  is  fish  spearing 
which  is  practised  after  rather  a  curious 
manner.  The  fisherman  generally  takes  his 
stand  upon  a  low  bridge,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  trident  spear  and  a  decoy  fish.  The 
decoy  fish  is  prepared  by  lacing  a  strip  of 
wood  to  either  side  of  its  dorsal  fin,  and  to 
these  sticks  a  slight  line  is  fastened. 

All  being  prepared,  the  fisherman  takes 
his  place  on  the  bridge,  drops  the  decoy  into 
the  water,  and  ties  the  end  of  the  line 
to  a  stick  like  a  fishing-rod,  while  he  holds 
the  three-pronged  spear  in  his  right  hand. 
As  large  a  fish  as  the  sportsman  can  procure 
is  used  for  the  decoy;  and  as  it  swims  about, 
its  fellows  come  up  to  it,  apparently  attracted 
by  its  peculiar  movements.  As  they  como 
within  reach,  they  arc  struck  with  the  tri- 
dent, and  deposited  in  the  fisherman's 
basket. 

A  very  inferior  kind  of  fishing  is  carriefl 
on  in  places  where  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
muddy.  The  fisherman  wades  into  the 
river  up  to  his  knees  or  deeper,  and  every 
now  and  then  strikes  the  surface  of  the 
water  violently.  As  he  does  so,  the  fish 
which  love  such  localities  dive  under  the  | 
mud,  where  they  are  felt  and  held  down  by 
the  bare  feet  of  the  man.  As  soon  as  he 
feels  the  wrigglinw  of  a  fish  under  his  foot, 
he  stoops  down,  often  having  to  plunge  en- 
tirely under  water,  draws  the  fish  from  under  | 
his  foot,  and  drops  it  into  his  basket.  It  is 
evident  that  only  small  fish  can  be  caught 
by  this  method.  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and 
found  that  after  a  little  trouble  it  was  easy 
to  catch  any  quantity  of  small  flounders  and 
similar  fish,  —  too  small,  indeed,  to  be  of  any 
use,  except  to  the  thrifty  Chinese,  two  of 
whom  will  buy  a  duck's  head  and  divide  it  j 
for  their  dinner. 

Among  other  river  industries  may  be  I 
mentioned  the  system  of  duck  feeding  that! 
is  there  carried  on.  Vast  quantities  off 
ducks'  eggs  are  hatched  by  artificial  heat,! 
and  are  purchased,  when  only  a  day  or  two! 
old,  by  the  persons  who  make  their  living  I 
by  feeding  and  selling  the  birds.  One  fayor-l 
ite  mode  of  duck  feeding  is  to  keep  the  birds  j 
in  a  boat  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  tol 
take  the  boat  along  the  banks  of  the  river.! 
At  low  water  the  keeper  lets  out  the  ducks,! 
which  find  abundance  of  food  in  the  multi-l 
tudinous  creatures  that  swarm  in  the  mud,| 
and  when  he  thinks  fit,  he  recalls  theni  by  j 
signal.    As  soon  as  they  heai-  the  signal^ 
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they  hurry  to  tho  boat  with  an  alacrity  that 
scorns  rather  ludicrous,  unless  tho  spectator 
knows  that  the  Inst  duck  always  gets  a  sharp 
blow  from  a  switch.  ' 

The  characteristic  thrift  of  tho  Chinese  is 
well  shown  in    tholr   various   agricultural 
operations,  which  are  marvelTously  success- 
ful, not  only  on  account  of  the  real  skill  and 
knowledge  possessed  by  tho  Chinese,  but  by 
reason  of  the  systematic  and  ceaseless  labor 
bestowed  upon  tho  various  crops.    Not  a 
wood  is  allowed  to   absorb  tho  nutriment 
which  ought  to  go  to  the  rico,  and  between 
tho  rows  of  plants  tho  laborer  creeps  on  his 
bauds  and  knees,  searching  for  every  weed 
aud  working  with  his  fingers  tho  earth  rounci 
every  root.    Taken  alone,  this  is  hard  and 
disagreeable  work,  but,  as  the  rice  is  planted 
m  mud    as  sharp  stones  are  often  hidden 
under  the  mud,  and  as  leeches  abound  in  it, 
the  hardships  of  a  rice-wecdor's  life  may  be 
concoivod.  ^ 

Tho  water  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
mo^na '%p"?u"^  supplied    by  mechanical 
means.    If  the    agriculturist   is    fortunate 
enough  to  have  land  near  the  river  or  canal 
his  task  IS  coraparativoly  easy.    Ho  has  only 
to  erect  a  certain  number  of  water-engines, 
rheso  ai-o  almost  all  on  the  same  principle 
-I.  e.  an  endless  chain  passing  over  two 
wheels  and  drawing  the  water  through  an 
inclined  trough,    -flie  wheels  are  generally 
vorked  by  men,  who  turn  them  with  their 
leet  supporting  themselves  on  a  horizontal 
tomboo.    A  larger  and  more  complicated 
apparatus  is  worked  by  a  buffalo. 

At  the  smaller  wheels  all  labor,  as  Mr 
MiiiiQ  observes:  "In  working  them  the 
enevgies  of  every  household  appeared  taxed 
to  tlio  utmost  vigor,  as  if  each  Individual  felt 
onvincedol  the  necessity  of  his  personal  aid 
a  securing  a  good  and  plentiful  crop.  I  saw 
Hh  young  and  old  leanino-  on  tlie  same 
irame,  treading  tho  same  wheel,  and  hum- 
ining  together  their  rustic  song  as  they  trod 
Boys  SIX  years  of  age  kent  tho  step  very 

mount  the  wheel,  they  were  placed  on  the 
ground  to  work  -the  paddles  with  their  little 
itands;  and  women,  too.  whose  tiny  and 
ompressed  feet  disable  them  from  treading 
the  null,  stood  at  the  feet  of  the  men  keeo- 
mg  time  with  their  hands.  .  .  '  So 
were  indolent.  There  was  no  cessaUon,  nor 
tW  Su^.''^™P*'''°?°™  '^'^0'-;  and, while 
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Sfo5*  8un,  being  all  tho  clothing  they 


gwtlilb^swS"^^  Sb?oTu=1; 

inrno'^r ''''''  ^'^'*^^'  ^"^  watered  [hJ 
Bur      ™"'^'?""  were  heard,  save  the 

St  ™^'°"''^^'^*^^  husbandman's  8on| 
l»horr«7„'^,°''^^.  **^«  fi«>d."  Those  women 
He  nJf„?^*"?^*«  ^°o«S'^  to  possess  feet  of 
line  natural  size  work  as  hard  in  the  field 

IL,i?„™?,'?  ^o.  and  are  then  almost  as 
|«antiiy  attired,  a  wide  and  short  pair  "f 
puasei-s,  and  a  wide  hat  to  shelter  them    mo':^^  oroan, 


Though  tho  oarth  bo  poor,  tho  Chines© 
agriculturist  forces  it  to  bear,  for  every  sub- 
stance which  can  servo  as  manure  is  care- 
bUy  saved  lor  that  purpose.  Not  only  do 
the  Chinese  dispose  of  all  tho  refuse  of  their 
houses  and  streets  in  the  fields,  but,  as  wo 
have  seen  oven  the  little  scraps  of  hair  that 
are  shaved  from  the  head  are  saved  and  used 
as  manure.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
this  exceeding  economy  that  tfio  inhabitanta 
tain  life!'''^  ^  populated  a  country  can  sus- 

,n.?,f  h«7°'''"'^l°^  °°*^^   ""^  Chinese    life 
must  be  few  and  short. 

According  to  their  own  ideas,  they  are  as 
much  adepts  in  music  as  in  the  otl.er  arte 
and  sciences,  which,  as  they  belicvrhavj 
placed   hem  at  the  very  sun^mit  of  h'uman! 
ity.    They  have  a  tolerable  variety  of  mu- 
sical  instruments,  tho  most  common  of  which 
s  the  San-hien,  a  sort  of  three-stringed  gui- 
tar,  with  a  very  Ion-  neck  and  a  vel-y  ifttle 
cylindrical  body,    fho  strings  are  of  .s  Ik 
and  arc  struck  with  a  thin  slip  of  bamboo  at 
tho  end  of  the  finger.    Then,  as  a  type  of 
strm-cd   instruments  played   with  a  bow 
™»7  be   mentioned   the  tTrh-heen   or  two-! 
Htringed  fiddles,  the  sounds  of  iv^iich  are 
gpncrally  very  disagreeable,-  that    swS 
produced  for  Chinese  cars    but  wl'e'n    lie 
player  desires  to  imitate  tho  characteristics 
of  buropcan  music,  ho  can  do  so  very  per!  • 
fcctly,  as  18  shown  by  Mr.  Flemin'r-  _  ' 

'  in  one  of  tho  most  thronged"  streets  I 
was,  on  one  afternoon,  elbowing  my  way 
along,  exploring  the  '  Heavenly  Ford,'  wheh 
the  sound  of  a  violin  play- 
ing  a    well-known    waltz 
fixed  my  attention  in  a  by- 
laiic;  and  there,  instead  of 
a  hairy  Briton  flourishing 
a  bow  over  a  Cremona,  was 
a  blind    beggar     eliciting 
tbose  pleasant  notes  with 
as  great  precision  and  tone 
trom  the  rude  and  wei<Thty 
mallet-shaped  urh-heen,  aa 
If  he  had  been  all  his  pub- 
he    life  first  violin   at  tho 
opera." 

The  same  traveller  re- 
marks of  tho  vocal  music 
of  the  Chinese,  that  "a 
Chinaman  rehearsing  a 
song  looks  and  gives  ut- 
terance to  such  goat-like 
bleats,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
!he  is  laboring  under  a 
violent  attack  of  chronic 
whooping-cough,  combined 
with  intermittent  seizures 


Sfnl^i'^^S^f'- tho 'dying 
laha  ui  tlu!  mnumau  fal- 
setto  at   the  end  of  each 
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vorsc    flniHhiu^  in    tho    mont    confutindinir 
hysterical  purturlmtions  of  tho  vocal  chords. 

There  arc  Hcvciral  ChlacHo  wiiul  luHtru- 
ments.  For  instance,  there  Ih  n  clarionet, 
cnliud  Shu-teh,  an  iuutruinent  with  a  very 
loud  and  piercing  note,  and  u  peculiar 
"  mouth-organ,"  In  which  are  a  number  of 
pipes.  One  of  these  instruments,  drawn 
from  a  specimen  in  my  collection,  is  shown 
on  page  1445.  It  contains  aixtoen  pipes,  of 
ditferent  lengths,  arranged  in  pairs.  Some 
of  tho  pipes,  however,  are  "dummies,"  and 
aro  only  inserted  to  give  the  in.strument  an 
appearance  of  regularity.  The  length  of  the 
pipes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pitch  of 
the  note,  ns  they  speak  bv  means  of  brass 
vibrators  inserted  into  tho  lower  end,  exactly 
llko  those  of  harmoniums.  The  pipes  are 
bound  together  by  means  of  n  horn  band 
that  passes  arouuil  them.  When  it  is  used, 
tho  player  blows  into  tho  projecting  mouth- 
piece, and  with  his  lingers  stops  or  opens  tho 
apertures  in  tho  pipes.  The  tone  of  this  in- 
Btrument  -'i  not  pleasing  to  European  ears. 

Strange  as  Chinese  music  seems  to  us,  and 
unpleasant  as  aro  tho  odd  and  uncxjiccted 
intervals  of  their  melodies,  the   art  is  ev- 
idently cultivated   among  tho    people,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  without  its  musical 
instrument  of  some  kind.    In  tlio  evening, 
according   to    Mr.    Fleming,  "in    passing 
through  the   narrow  streets,  one  is  sure  to 
hoar   from    tlie  dimly  lighted   houses    the 
squealing,  incoherent,  and  dis- 
torted vihnitious  tumbling  out 
on  tlio  night  air  with  a  spas- 
modic reality  and  a  foreign- 
ness  of  style  that  at  once  re- 
mind the  listener  of  the  out- 
landish   country    ho    is    in." 
The  preference  of  the  Chinese 
for  the  8tran,^e,  wild,  abrupt 
intervals  of  their  own  music 
is  not,  as  the  reader  may  see, 
merely  occasioned    by  igno- 
rance "of  a  more  perfect  scale, 
but  is  tho  result  of  deliberate 
choice   on  their  part.    They 
have  no  objection  to  European 
music.    On  the  contrary,  they 
arc  pleased   to  express  their 
approbation    of  it,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  it  is  decid- 
edly inferior  to  their  own. 

From  Music  we  turn  to 
Art.  In  theirown  line  of  art 
tho  Chinese  are  unsurpassed, 
not  to  say  inimitable.  Igno- 
rant of  perspective  as  they 
may    be,   there    is    a    quaint 

force  and   vigor  about   their ''^^omENB  OF  CHINESE 
lines   that    is   worthy  of  all 
praise,  while  their  rich  soft- 
ness of  color  can  scarcely  be  equalled.   From 
time  immemorial  they  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  color  printing  from  wooden 
blocks,  and  some  of  their  oldest  examples  of 
color  printing  are  so  full  of  life  and  spirit. 


(lespito  their  exaggeration  of  gesture,  nnd 
their  almost  ludicrous  persnectVve,  that  thu 
best  English  artists  have  ailmired  Uiein  hIu- 
cerely. 

Of  their  porcelain,  in  which  they  simply 
stand  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  fully  in 
such  a  worl^  as  this,  as  the  subject  winild 
demand  a  volume  to  Itself.  Their  (•arvt'(l 
work  in  ivory  is  laniiliarly  known  Ihrougliout 
the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  woild.  In 
many  of  these  carvings  the  obictt  of  (hu 
artist  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  develop  any 
beauties  of  form,  but  to  show  his  power  of 
achieving  seeming  impossibilities.  Aniniii,' 
tho  best-known  forms  of  Chinese  curving 
maybe  reckoned  tho  sets  of  concentric  bulls, 
which  aro  cut  out  of  solid  Ivory,  or  at  least 
arc  said  to  bo  so  made. 

There  is  fjuitc  a  controversy  about  tlio 
mode  of  cvitting  these  balls,  and  even  those 
who  have  spent  much  time  in  China,  and  are 
thoroughly   acquainted   with   th-j   arts  and 
manufactures   of  the  country,  disagree  on  1 
this  subject,  some  saying  tliat  the  balls  are 
really  cut  from  solid  ivory,  nnd  others  that 
each  ball  is  made  of  two  separate  portions, 
which  are  joined  very  artificially  by  cenumt, 
and  can  bo  separatecl  by  steeping  in  boilinj,' 
water.    Of  the  two  explanations  I  am  rather  I 
inclined  to  believe  the  former,  as  none  of  I 
those  who  say  that  the  balls  can  bo  separated  j 
seem  to  have  tried  the  experiment  lor  them- 
selves.   The  mode  of  cutting  these  curious  | 


^i^^<' 


£^  i '-  > 
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AKT.    (From  Sir  Hope  Grant] 
Collection.) 

specimens  of  art  is' said  to  be  by  I'orinI 
conical  holes  from  the  circumference  of  thj 
ball  to  its  centre  with  a  spherical  iiifice  > 
ivory,  and  the  detaching  each  ball  in  suq 
cession  with  curved  tools. 


rom  Sir  Hope  Grant! 


:,^n  '"''i*"^'"'  *«  remarkable  for  the  beaiN 
tiftilly  aoft  poliHh  which  can  be  given  to 
nn.1,^  an  a  i«  a  rare  mineral  a„,l  oSingly 
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hare  comi„«  next  in  that  re«peit  to  the  X^ 
articlcH  mmPe  of  Jade  are  valued  very  hiS 

f.^^Hnn^'''"?"-  ^"  "'«  «^-co">pnnying  lfl2 
tratlon  are  shown  a  number  of  Jade  carv  nM 
belonging  to  8ir  IIopo  Grant,  who  klndfv 

in?if  fi  ■^"°  '"'wl  in  the  IVont  Is  carved  in 

lormoa  Horn  the  llowor-Htem.  The  rinff 
which  hangs  Iron,  the  handle  is  cut  from  thf 
same  piece  of  .ia.lo.  Just  behind  i  is™  5r 
ot  the  same  material,  which  is  a  wonderful 
BPeclmcn  of  carving,'and  a.lmirably  shows 
^0  patient  in,lustry  of  the  Chinese  worker 
The  second  small  bowl  in  the  front  and  the 
Jar  bchin.l  it,  are  also  of  jade.  ' 

The  elegant  jar  which  occupies  the  centre 

The  celebrated  Summer  Palace  or  Yuen- 
nung-yucn,  which  was  sacked  and  burned 
by  the  Eng  ish  and  French  forces  was 
fi  led  with  splendid  specimens  of  jade'carv- 
ng,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the  S- 
filufo  '"f '"•"""»•  7^h«™  «re  three  kffis 
Irlr  f''"  ,"'cnm-colored,  the  clear  white 

\ttVTh  '^"'  "  '°  valuable  that  a  single 
bead,  not  so  larnro  as  a  boy's  playing  marble 
8  worth  a  pounO,  or  even  more.  ^  K  neck-' 

iZSnVrT  ""%"*''  ^«resoldl"The 
lestuiction   of  the    Summer    Palace    and 

hough  they  only  contained  about     hundred 

and  fifty  beads,  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounS 

wore  given  for  them,  the  Chinese  commis 

8.onors  thinking   that  they  were  sold Tt  „" 

|j^ls^^'KSV.^'^^^'^^"-»-«^-^^^^ 

ci&:i/;^K5SSra:s^ 

Juart'e^n?'"*'-"^™^'?'  rather  more  than 
n  qua  ter  of  an  inch  fliick,  having  its  face 
mooth  and   highly  polished,  and® it"  back 

n^  !.Vr^      :    ^'^^^^  characters  are  in  hon- 

In/  '^''?''5*">'«'  «nd  seem  to  be  generaZ 
«mployed  for  thn  Honn^„*! "«  fei-neraiiy 


thn  ten  'fTu  ""^  "."y  "«"■•"  «»  to  I'o  found  in 
the  face  of  the  mirror,  and  the  higher  the 
polish  given  to  the  face,  the  clearer  is  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  figures  on  the  back.  *^ 
Movoral  theories  have  been  proniulffatod 
respecting  the  mode  of  making  these  Sra- 
bernXt"trT'  ">«  -""«'  l-robablo  i  fo 
Dack  are  made  of  a  harder  and  more  con- 
densod  metal  than  that  of  the  res7of  «?e 
mirror  an,|  that  when  a  high  polish  is  given 
to  the  ftice,  the  dlfTerenco  of  the  metal  fs  not 

^7r7Jl:  ,T'"'f  T'"'""  ^'"  "Ot  pirnS?  u^ 
to  treat  fully  of  such  wide  sulijects  as  religion 
marriage,  and  disposal  of  the  dead,  and  that 

s.bfe.  We  will  .therefore  conclude  wi  th  one 
rLrnnf^i"'*  pleasing  traits  in  the  Chinese 
character,  namely,  the  respect  paid  to  old 

According   to  Mr.   Milne,  "The  sacred 
regard  which  Chinese  pay  to  the  claims  r' 
kindred   secures   to   the  patriarchs  of  re- 
spcctablo    families   ample    support   in  the 
advanced  and  helpless  stage   of  their  nil- 
grimage;  and  charity  often  relieves  poor  sen- 
tuagenarians  whoso  relations  maybe  unable 
to  supply  them  with  comforts  or  necessaries 
at  their  iiiature  age.    In  China  one's  feelings 
are  not  harrowed  with  the  sad  spectacle  of 
an  aged  parent  discarded  by  his  children,  and 
cfl   to  perish,   unattended   and   unnursed. 
under  a  scorching  sun,  or  on  the  banks  of  a 
rolling  river.    But  you  will  sec  the  tottering 
senior,  man  or  woman,   who   has  not  tho 
means  to  lure  a  sedan,  led  through  the  alleys 
and  streets  by  a  son  or  a  grandchild,  com- 
manUing  the  spontaneous   respect  of  each 
passer-by,  the  homage  of  every  junior. 

The  deference  of  the polloi  to  the  extreme 
sections  of  old  age  is  manifest  likewise  from 
tlie  tablets  and  monuments  you  may  any  day 
stumble  upon,  that  have  been  erictecl  by 
public  subscription  to  the  memory  of  octo- 
genarians nonagenarians,  and  centenarians. 
JSor  18  the  government  backward  in  en- 
couraging this,  but  tho  reverse.  Hence  I 
have  ol^en  seen  very  aged  men  and  women 
in  the  8treets,^rraycd  in  yellow,  i.  e.  imperial, 


-Ployed  fo7ti;rdecrrX%fVer  mi;^  i^^^^^^^ 

rors.  "  "^  ^nese  ma-  robes,  the  gift  of  the  emperor,  in  mark  of 

.  When  used  simnlv  fn-  tr.^ -         honor,  and  out  of  respect  to  their  crav  hnir«  " 


I  hltlt^Tf^  '"??P^y  ^°'  ^^^  purpose  of  re- 
lortenf"'  ^''•^'  "i°  ""'"o"  present  nothing 
^orthy  of  notice,  but  when  they  are  held  to 
ho  sun,  and  the  beams  thrown  upon  a  white 
2l»c'',the  whole  of  the  characters  on  the 
b   k  are  shown  in  the  reflection.   The  mirrj? 

&       .       ^"°"  required  to  brine  out 

bvSr  T?t„     *h'8n"rrorwas  presented  to  me 

np«f   P'«™P  Spurrell,  anS  always  excites 

j  great  admiration  wherever  it  jsshown     S 

70 


.v-.,v,«,,  „.„  gixt  ui  uie  emperor,  m  mark  oi 
honor,  and  out  of  respect  to  their  gray  hairs  " 
The  reader  will  remember  that  an  honorary 
degree  IS  given  to  competitors  who  have 
reached  an  advanced  age. 

On  one  occasion,  the  emperor  called 
together  about  four  thousand  old  men  at  his 
palace,  entertained  them  with  a  banquet  at 
which  they  were  served  by  his  own  children 
and  grandchildren,  presented  each  of  them 
with  naonevand  ayellow  robe,  and  conferred 
upon  the  oldest  of  the  assembly,  a  man  aged 
one  hundred  and  eleven  years,  the  rank  and 
afCBs  oi  a  mandariu. 
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Family  festivals  are  held,  something  like 
the  silver  and  golden  wedding  of  the  Ger- 
mans, to  celebra*,e  each  decade  of  life;  and 
BO  important  do  the  Chinese  consider  these 
festivals  tl.  .t  they  are  often  held  by  children 
even  after  tlie  death  of  their  parents,  the 
only  difference  being  that  they  have  some- 
what of  a  funeral  cast,  white,  the  color  of 
mourniu",  being  substituted  for  red,  the  color 
of  p'oy.  On  those  occasions  the  children  offer 
gilts,  and  no  present  is  thought  to  be  more 
grateful  to  the  recipient  than  a  very  hand- 
some cofBn.  All  Chinese  who  can  afford  it 
purchase  during  their  lifetime  a  coffin  as 
iiandsomc  as  their  means  will  permit,  and  so, 
should  they  not  have  been  able  to  purchase 
this  their  last  resting-place,  their  children 
think  themselves  honored  by  takin^'  the  pur- 
chase into  their  own  hands.  These  coffins 
arc  nearly  square,  are  made  of  immense 
thickness,  and  are  so  carefully  cemented  that 
the  body  may  bo  kept  in  them  without  need- 
ing^ burial. 

Filial  respect  is  inculcated  into  the  Chinese 
with  their  earliest  breath,  and  their  youthful 
minds  .are  filled  with  legends  of  pious  chil- 
dren. For  example:  Wu  Mang  was  the  son 
of  parents  who  were  too  poor  to  possess 
mosquito  curtains.  So  at  night  Wu  Mang 
used  to  allow  the  mosquitoes  to  feed  upon 


him,  hoping  that  they  would  prefer  a  young 
boy  to  aged  people.  Wang  Liang  lost  his 
mother,  and  had  a  step-mother  who  disliked 
him.  Still  he  behaved  to  her  as  though  she 
had  been  his  own  mother,  and  once,  when  she 
wished  for  some  fresh  fish  and  the  river  waa 
frozen,  Wang  Liang  went  to  the  river,  took 
off  his  clothes,  and  lay  on  tne  ice,  hoping  to 
melt  it.  Suddenly,  in  reward  for  his  filial 
conduct,  the  ice  opened,  and  out  leaped  two 
fine  carpj  which  he  took  to  his  step-mother. 
Again,  Lae,  when  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age,  dressed  and  beh  .  3d  like  a  child,  in  order 
that  his  parents  should  not  be  troubled,  when 
looking  at  him,  with  the  idea  of  their  own 
age. 

In  every  town  or  village,  the  oldest  persons 
are  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration, 
not  on  account  of  tlieir  rank  or  wealth,  but 
of  their  age.  Every  one  gives  way  to  them, 
they  have  the  best  places  in  the  theatres,  are 
brought  forward  at  every  public  spectacle, 
and  are  indulged  in  every  possible  way.  Such 
has  been  the  custom  from  time  immemorial 
in  this  great  nation,  which  Wivs  civilized  when 
the  inhabitants  of  England  were  naked 
savages.  The  oldest  civilized  nation  in  the 
world,  they  have  honored  their  fathers  and 
their  mothers,  and  their  days  have  been  long 
in  the  land. 
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Itc'n  -1    ®,'''"'^'  ''I'  Sitkokf.    Tlie  first  of 
iliese  islands  g  ves  its  mmo  tW  n  "^^\.^^ 

Impire,  our  wold  Japan  no?  hivin.)'  '"*"'" 
lapanese  ofi<rin  h,  V  .":  "^*  *'*^'"g  «vcn  a 


I  women  differing  from  male  apparel  chieflv 
n  the  comparative  length  of  tfee  robes  3 
the  mode  of  dressing  the  ha  r  A  mnil 
Japnnes«  may  or  may  not  ve";  trousirl 
h.s  liberty  in  this  p^i„t  bein^  absolnto' 
sometimes  amounting  to  a  practical  disnl' 
sa^onwith  all  dress  whatever  '^'''^ 

of Tiw  ^'."^^»I•«cl«s  of  male  dress  are  robes 
Of  differing  lengths,  one  being  worn  nS 
the  other,  unt     n  nmn  ,.,i!i  „„  ".J.    "  "i'on 


le  Chinese  rendering  of  the  wSfihon    f^  "**'''«•  ""'''  «  ">'-»»  ^vill  sometimes  c    rv 
c.  Land  of  the  SunSse.    As  2ht  ftn'     """'i'^'''''  ^''^^'^  at  once.    The™^^^^^ 
rre,l,  it  s  within  the  islancfof SSonlhat   1??^  ^  ^^'  ^'*'*'^^  ''''^  «  broad  S,  so  t?n 

'Jith   wuft'^rll/V''*'  Japanese  is  yel-   Ss  St  o?  thT,T  "'°  ''f'"' ^'"'  '^^^^ ''il 

'visM,  With  ft  liffio  K ._,   .        J^'     „      i  ^\P'  *"*^  sleeves,  when  all  the  (y>r 

ments  fall  to  the  ground   together      ffi 

HolTn^H  ^^••>'J"'-g«,  and,  Tjelng  pai  Iv 
closed  at  the  ends,  are  used  as  pot-kets  in 
which  are  carried  various  little  articles'  of 

,.„„  7- ..«  ..use,  inoucrh  thick  ,,  i^^^'^le  Property.  In  the  sleeves,  for  exnm- 

'el  formed.    Their  stature  is  Xut  Pm,li  M  ^I  f'  '^'"""'^^  ^^c  squares  of  White  mn^r 
la    of  ordinary  Europeans    and  t?,eS   wJS  '"'''%  ^«  P"?'^'''  handkerchi  fsf 'Tnd 
s,  though  not  large,  are  often  very  now'  Id  n  ^u^  '''''•'^^«  ^'^'•«"»  «" '-^y  ^^'"cn  used; 
ul,  a  shghtly-made  •  Japanese  be  Z  ni,L    t  ^"^^  '''^™<^  convenient  receptacle  thn 

ift  easily  a  weight  which  a  stalwTf  Eni     ,^fP""«^«/^  g"e«t  ^vill  carry  off  the  rcmSs  of 
hraan  would  find  a  benw  iV„Lt„„    "  ^"S-    the  feast  ..  which  he  has  been  inv;fo;r!f.  °, 


|?t  Chin?r'^r"^  i"  «-  '-ad'sS  ' 

I  lie  Uunese;  the  ha  r  is  black  atMirrl.f 

hi  eonrse,  and  the  nose,  thiS  Sf '  u' 


kliftnoJi"  •'  '."•"'"  Japanese  being  able 
Pft  easily  a  weight  which  a  stalwart" EnT 
Nan  would  find  a  heavy  burclen  ^" 

mc  cress  of  the  Japanese  is  very  peculiar 
Nwell  suited  to  their  features  anlcom  ex- 
p.  Although  it  has  nbonf  if  »^  J '*i::„  P"^> 


.  „^     „„,  v,i„,y  oil  inc  remains  of 

the  feast  ..  which  he  has  been  invited  such 
being  the  custom  of  this  strange  coun'tn". 

'    ".'   ^-  ';. tile  diaracteror  (he  twoneo-UilUfl""?^"^"^''  f'V' '"""°  "'   "le  liucsi 

feBameartzcleBwithbothsexea.thatofS|bSt;udtcft&eo^^^^^^^^  the 

(1440) 
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The  hair  of  the  men  is  dressed  in  ft  very 
singular  manner.    The  front  and  temples  of 
tlie  head  are  shaved,  as  in  China,  and  the 
remaining  hair  is  made  into  a  tail,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Chinese.    The  hair,  however, 
is  not  allowed  -to  grow  to  its  utmost  length, 
and  to  hang  down  the  back,  but  is  made  into 
a  short  queue,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  is  turneu  up 
over  the  top  of  the  head.    Generally  the 
head  is  bare,  but  it  is  sometimes  covered 
with  a  hat.    The  hats  differ  much  in  shape. 
That  which  is  in  general  use  is  nearly  flat, 
and  is  fastened*  to  the  head  by  six  stnngs, 
two  of  which  pass  under  the  chin,  two  are 
crossed  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  two 
more  are  passed  under  the  nose.   A  hat  thus 
fastened  gives  to  the  head  a  very  singular 
aspect,  making  the  face    look  as  if  it  had 
suffered  from  a  severe  accident,  and  was 
covered  with  bandages.      Some  hats  look 
like  beehives,  and  entirely  conceal  the  fea- 
tures, and  are  worn  by  outlaws,  or  "  lonins," 
and  disgraced  nobles.    Sometimes  the  men 
pass  a  piece  of  stuff  over  their  heads  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hide  the  forehead  and  chin,  and 
only  to  leave  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  ex- 
posed; and  in  winter  they  throw  over  the 
hat  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  tieji  over  the 
nose  so  as  to  shield  that  member  from  the 
cold  blasts. 

Men  of  consideration  also  wear  a  scarf 
over  the  shoulders,  its  length  being  regulated 
by  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  thus  serving 
to  indicate  the  amount  of  courtesy  which  is 
duo  from  one  man  to  another.  When  two 
Japanese  gentlemen  meet,  they  bpw  until 
the  ends  of  the  scarf  touch  the  ground.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  man  who,  in 
virtue  of  his  rank,  wears  the  longest  scarf, 
has  the  less  distance  to  bow. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  costume,  the 
dress  of  ceremony  has  two  extraordinary 
additions.  The  first  is  the  "  karai-samo," 
respecting  which  the  Japanese  are  exceed- 
ingly punctilious.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
stuff  which  is  folded  back  over  the  shoul- 
ders in  a  fan-like  form,  and  gives  a  most  ex- 
traordinary and  awkward  look  to  the  wearer. 
Courtiei-s  wear  another  article  of  dress 
which  is  exactly  opposed  to  our  customs. 

In  Euro-^ean  courts  the  nether  garments 
are  abbreviated,  and  only  come  to  the  knee; 
in  .lapan  the  custom  is  reversed.  When  the 
nobles  a|ipcar  before  the  emperor,  they  wear 
a  pair  of  trousers  with  legs  fully  twice  as 
loug  as  those  of  the  wearer,  so  that  in  walk- 
ing they  trail  a  yard  or  so  on  the  ground. 
Walking  in  such  garments  is  an  art  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  long  practice,  and 
■which,  even  when  learned,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  ungainly  shuffle,  threatening  every 
moment  to  throw  the  courtier  on  his  face. 
The  attitudes  which  are  assumed  by  fashiona- 
ble courtiers  arc  so  absurd  that  the  Japanese 
picture  books  abound  in  caricatures  of  nofaio- 1 
men  at  court.    The  object  of  this  curious! 


custom  is  probably  to  give  the  wearer  of  the 
court  dress  an  aspect  as  if  he  were  kneeling 
instead  of  stsinding. 

Men  of  the  better  classes  always  appear 
in  public  carefully  dressed,  biit  those  of 
the  lower  orders  consider  themselves  sufB- 
ciently  clothed  if  they  have  a  mere  strip  of 
cloth  like  the  "  languti "  of  India.  Coolies, 
for  example,  laborers  of  various  kinds,  post- 
runners,  etc.,  wear  nothing  but  the  cloth  strip 
while  at  work. 

Mr.  Oliphant.  in  his  "Narrative,"  men- 
tions this  fact  m  connection  with  the  cus- 
tom of  tattooing,  which  is  carried  out  in 
Japan  to  as  much  perfection  as  in  Polynesia. 
"Some,  however,  denied  themselves  the 
benefit  of  dress,  apiiarently  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  brilliant  patterns  in  which 
their  skins  were  tattooed.  One  man  had  a 
monster  crab  on  the  small  of  his  back,  and  a 
pretty  cottage  on  his  chest.  It  is  rather  fash- 
ionable to  have  scarlet  fish  playing  sport- 
ively between  your  shoulders.  Tlie  scarlet 
tattooing  presents  a  very  disgusting  appear- 
ance. The  skin  looks  as  if  it  had  been  care- 
fully peeled  oft"  into  the  required  pattern. 

"  On  a  really  well-tattooed  man  there  is 
not  an  inch  of  the  body  which  docs  not  form 
part  of  a  pictorial  representation.    If  the 
general  effect  is  not  agreeable,  it  is  perfectly 
decent,  for  the  skin  ceases  to  look  bare,  or 
like  skin  at  all;  it  rather  resembles  a  liarle- 1 
quin's  costume.    It  must  be  dreadful  to  feel 
that  one  can  never  undress  again.     Yet  I 
what  anguish  does  not  the  victim  undergo, 
in  order  to  put  himself  into  a  permanent 
suit  of  red  dye  and  gunpowder  1 "     The 
Japanese  are  very  fond  of  their  children,! 
and  in  summer  time  a  man  may  often  be  I 
seen  in  the  streets,  wearing  nothing  but  the! 
cloth  strip,  and  carrying  in  his  arms  his  in-l 
fant  child,  who  has  no  clothing  whatever. 

Sometimes  a  man  will  appear  in  a  cos- 
tume which  even  seems  more  absurd  thar, 
the  almost  entire  nudity  which  has  justi 
been  mentioned,  and  will  walk  about  in  sr 
hat,  a  short  jacket,  and  nothing  else  but  the 
cloth. 

In  an  illustration  on  the  next  page,  thfl 
artist  has  shown  a  number  of  the  orilinarjj 
costumes  as  they  appear  when  the  weaTera 
are  gathered  round  a  ballad-singer.  Thd 
most  conspicuous  figure  is  that  of  a  Sami 
ourai  or  Yacortin,  an  armed  retainer  of 
nobleman,  swaggering  along  with  the  twc 
swords  emblematic  of  his  office,  and  his  real 
tures  nearly  hidden  under  his  hat.  ThiT 
men  wearing  the  extraordinary  pieball 
dresses  are  a  sort  of  street  constable,  whj 
accompany  a  man  of  rank  on  hi-t  journew 
and  who  jingle  an  iron  rod  laden  with  rin-^il 
in  order  to  warn  people  to  get  out  of  tlil 
way  of  the  great  man.  The  other  figures  (\ 
men  arc  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  mode  c 
dressing  the  hair,  and  one  or  two  vanetiu 
of  costume.  , 
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(1.)  DECAPITATION  OF  CHINESE  CKIMINAL.    (See 


page  IMO.) 


i^i ',!A?ff: .,: 


(2.)  THE   STBEE'i'  JJALLAD-SINGEU.    (Sue  puge  HSO.) 
(1451) 
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JAPANESE  WOMEN. 


?hff  .f  .^"c^^"''''..^^'  »  '^^•"•o  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Smnoumi.  Thu  dress  is  almo^ 
exactly  like  that  of  the  men,  except  tliat  the 
matonals  are  geuorally  finer,  and  the  sash 
wli.eh  confines  the  garments  'to  the  wais?  is 
verv  broad,  and  gatliered  up  into  a  lar.'e 
and  peculiar  knot,  almost  exactly  like  tfie 
panier  "of  European  fashion.  Both  sexes 
wear  stockings  made  like  mittens,  and  hav- 
ing a  separate  place  for  the  reception  of  the 

>joiild  not  be  able  to  wear  the  peculiar  san- 
das  and  clogs  of  the  country,  which  are 

oik  of  which  passes  between  the  great  and 
the  second  too.  The  clogs  that  are  worn  by 
«io  women  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
Malays  in  general  shape,  and,  awkward  as 
r,,.Ko  '*c'°  ^'"''y  manageable  after  a  little 
piactice.  Some  clogs  in  my  collection  ele- 
vate  the  foot  of  the  wearer  six  inches  above 
the  ground,  but  I  have  found  that  walking  or 
raUiershuffling  in  them  is  not  at  all  difflcilt! 
The  chief  distinction  between  mascu- 
line  and  feminine  attire 'lies  in^thrhaTr. 

of  Jh^"*  hl„  1'°..!"^°  ^'**^«  °'^'^^'y  the  whole 
of  the  head,  the  women  allow  their  hair  to 
grow,  and  even  add  to  it  when  they  do  not 
possess  a  sufficient  amount  to  protfuce  the 
extraordinary  forms  into  whicli  they  twist 
their  locks.  Various  fashions  of  hair-dress- 
mg  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  m  all  cases  tlje  women  take  extraor- 
dinary pains  with  their  heads,  and  twist  their 
IfL         e'^^o'^ato  and  fantastic  patterns, 

:Se^uT''  ^"^  ^"^^^^'^'-^^  ^-•^« 

Hair-pins  are  very  fashionable,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  locks 
la  their  places,  as  of  mere  adornment.  The 
pins  are  of  enormous  size,  seven  or  ei<^ht 
nehes  m  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
arc  made  of  various  substances,  such  as 
tortoise  shell,  carved  wood,  and  ivory, 
home  of  the  most  characteristic  hair-nins 
are  made  of  glass.  They  are  hollow,  and 
n«irly  filled  with  some  colored  liquid,  so 
«mt  at  every  movement  of  the  wearer  an  air 

other.    Sometimes  a  woman  will  wear  1 
dozen  or  more  of  these  pins  in  her  hair  so 

intolt        ^'*^^^°*''^  '^-'^'^  ^een  stuck  loosely 

Having  pleasing  features  by  nature    it 
may  be  expected  that  the  women  do  tlleir 
best  to  disfigure  them  by  art.    The  soft  pale  I 
blown  of  their  complexions  is  made  ghiwtly 
and  hideous  by  white  paint,  with  which  the  ' 
^ce,  neck,  and  bust  are   thickly  covered 
iiie  natural  pink  of  the  lips  is  rendered  dis- 
gusting by  a  layer  of  red  paint,  the  white 
teeth  »re  blackened,  and  the  eyebrows  are 
pu  led  out.    This  style  of  adornment  belonn-s 
only  to  the  married  women,  so  that  a  realTv 

I  pretty  girl  will  in  a  few  hours  transform  hJ. 

1  :t;ii  mto  a  repulsive  hag. 
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I  r„^^'  P^'P'^ant. »»  the  work  which  has  al- 
ready  been  mentioned,  gives  rather  Thu- 

« Th„"fl  "".'^"^    ^^^"    ^^'^   «trauge   custom. 
'The  first  impression  of  the  fair  sex  whid 

S  in?h':f".''/'rr  i»  a  Japanese  crowd 
IS  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable-   the 
ghastly  appearance  ot^the  faces  and  bosoms 
thickly  coated  with  powder,  the  absence  oi 
eyebrows,  and  the  blackened  teeth,  pSce 

WeT  t  ITt.  ?r'    1'«-greeable^'effS 
TafmL.  *   ''"^   abominable  custom 

Japanese  women  would  probably  rank  S 

ChSe^'^'""  l''''»"ties,\=ertainfy  far  beK 

„nn;Ml  •^*P"l><'se  writers  whom  I  have  read 
jipon  the  subject  affirm  that  to  have  no  eve- 
brows  and  black  teeth  is  considered  a  beauty 

•Lnif  If  °  "^  '^•'.^'■'"^  °t  the  fair  one.    The 
lesult  of  my  inquiry  and  observation,  how- 
elusion!    ''       "'  *°  ^°""  '^^  opposite  con- 
''  In  the  first  place,  youn<»  ladies  dr.'  nnf 
as  a  rule,  neglect  any  op^portSn  ty  of  impiov: 
ng  their  looks;  bit  no    Japanese  youn. 
laa^ies,  even  after  they  are '  out,'  tliink  of  "n"^ 
mg  this  method  of  increasing'  their  powers 
of  fascination;    thev  color   their  li£s  and 
cheeks   and  deck  tfieir  hair,  but    t  is  not 
until  they  have  made  a  conquest  of  some 
lucky  swain,  that,  to  prove  theii  devotion  to 
him,  they  begin  to  blacken  their  teeth  and 
pud  out  their  eyebrows. 
^Ji'-^-^/P'^'^^lSed  being,  is  called  upon  to 
exhibit  no  such  test  of  His  aftection:  on  tl  e 
contrary,  his  lawful  wife  having  so  faTd  s- 
figured    herself   as    to    render   it   imnos- 
sible  that  she  should  be  attractive  Xy 
one    else,  seems  to  lose   her   charms   for 
her  husband  as  well.    So  he  places  h or  ni 
the  head  of  his  establishment;  and  adds  to 
It  an  indefinite  number  of  handmaidens  wl  2 

The  ?TeS'  °^{  ^'^"•■•P^'""^-^  nor^aeii 
account  fm'  i^^T  ''  ^^^™'  "°t  difficult  to 

are  celebrated  for  their  virtiii  their  hu!! 
tiJ^fjLy'''  "notorious  for 'their  licen- 
While  upon  the  subject  of  dress  we  must 
"?.t  pass  unnoticed  the  extraordTnaTy  ideas 
which  the  Jananese  have  on   the  sulS 
Possessed  as  tlieyare  of  much  taste  in  dress 
and  having  certain  complete  costumes  for       ' 
JZIT  '••'^y^' it. seems  very  remarkable  that 
they  are  utterly  indifferent  to  clothincr  coi  - 
(Sideredm  the  lic;ht  of  covering.    Tircyat- 
'  tach  no  sense  of  indelicacy  to  exposure  of 
the  person,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
may  be  seen  bathing  exposed  to  the  sigh  of 
every  passer-by.  ^ 

Even  their  public  baths,  though  some  of 
them  have  two  doors,  one  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  are  common  to  both  sexes  and 

^:^^::^f^t-'^  P  speciall/SS 
i'o'    •■••.—•"  \"c   utt-ciidant  is   olien  a  man 
'  Sometimes  there  is  a  partition,  about  b?easi 
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high,  to  separnto  the  sexes,  but  the  usual 
baths  have  no  such  rclinement.  The  baths 
arc  merely  shallow  pans  or  depressions  in 
the  floor,  in  which  the  bathers  sit  while  they 
pour  over  themselves  abundant  supplies  of 
not  and  cold  water.  Baths  of  this  nature 
are  attached  to  all  the  "  tea-houses,"  so 
that  travellers  can  refresh  themselves  with 
a  bath,  in  true  Homeric  style,  before  they 
take  their  meals.  And,  in  Homeric  style 
also,  the  attendants  are  women.  The  baths 
are  known  by  a  'lark  blue  strip  of  cloth 
which  hangs  like  a  banner  over  the  door- 
way. Europeans,  when  they  first  visit  the 
country,  are  rather  surprised  when  they 
pass  along  the  streets  to  sec  a  whole  family 
"  tubbing*'  in  front  of  their  houses,  or,  when 
they  pass  a  public  l)ath,  to  see  the  inmates 
run  out  to  look  at  the  strangers;  but  they 
very  soon  become  used  to  such  spectacles, 
anrl  think  no  more  of  them  than  do  the 
Japanese  themselves. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  dealin"  with 
tills  subject,  anfl  illustrating  it  by  a  Japan- 
ese dr.awing  representing  a  bath  tenanted 
by  a  man,  a  boy,  and  five  women,  makes 
the  following  remarks:  "Men  and  women 
steaming  in  the  bathing-houses  raise  them- 
selves to  the  open  bars  of  the  lattice  fronts 
to  look  out,  the  interior  behind  them  pre- 
senting a  view  very  faithfully  represented 
in  the  following  sketch  by  a  native  artist, 

^  In  reference  to  which,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  there  is  some  danger  of  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  womanhood  of  Japan  if  we  judge 
them  by  our  rules  of  decency  and  moilosty. 
Wliere  there  is  no  sense  of  immodesty, 
no  consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  there  is, 
or  may  be,  a  like  absence  of  any  sinful  o'r 
depraving  feeling.  It  is  a  custom  of  the 
country.  Fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands 
all  sanction  it;  and  from  childhood  the  feel- 
ing must  grow  up  as  effectually  shielding 
them  from  self-reproach  or  shame,  as  their 
sisters  in  Europe  in  adopting  low  dresses  in 
the  ball-room,  or  any  other  generally  adopted 
fashion  of  garments  or  amusements.  There 
is  much  in  the  usual  appearance  and  expres- 
sion of  Japanese  women  to  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion. Any  oue  of  the  real  performers  in 
the  above  scene,  —  a  bathing  saturnalia  as  it 
may  appear  to  us,  —  when  all  is  over,  and 
the  toilet  completed,  will  leave  the  bath- 
door  a  very  picture  of  womanly  reserve  and 
modesty." 

Certainly,  no  wonien  can  be  more  decently 
clad  than  those  of  Japan,  as  we  may  see  by 
any  of  the  multitudinous  native  drawings; 
and  that  they  should  attach  no  sense  of 
decency  to  the  dress,  or  indecency  to  its  ab- 
sence, is  one  of  the  many  strange  charac- 
teristics of  this  remarkable  and  enigmatic 
country. 

The  travelling  dress  of  the  women  is  little 
more  than  their  ordinary  costume,  plus  a 
large  flat  hat,  which  serves  as  a  parasol. 
Japanese  picture  books  abound  with  illustra- 


tions of  women  travelling,  and,  multitudi- 
nous as  tliey  are,  each  h»s  always  some  char- 
acteristic point,  and  no  two  are  exactly  alike. 
Sometimes  we  see  the  women  sauntering 
quietly  along  the  river  bank,  sometimes 
they  are  being  carried  across  the  river  on 
l^e  shoulders  of  men,  or,  if  they  be  of  ini- 
porianco,  in  "  norimons  "  or  chairs  borne  by 
six  or  eight  coolies.  Some  of  the  draw- 
ings depict  women  as  sitting  in  boats,  as 
being  caught  in  a  heavy  snow  or  rain  storm 
(sec  illustration),  as  walking  by  moonlight, 
and  as  they  appear  when  riding. 


The  attitude  and  general  appearance  of  a 
female  equestrian  in  Japan  uiftcr  consider- 
ably from  those  of  an  European.  Side-sad- 
dles are  unknown,  the  fair  rider  perching 
herself  upon  a  saddle  which  lifts  her  high 
above  the  back  of  the  animal,  concealing 
her  body  downward,  holding  on  ^tightly  by 
the  front  part  of  the  saddle,  and,  in  fact,  "ly- 
ing herself  a  look  very  much  resembling 
that  of  a  gayly  attired  monkey  on  horse- 
back, as  shown  on  the  next  page.  This  mode 
of  riding  is  even  followed  by  the  opposite 
sex,  the  retainers  of  the  high  nobles  sitting 
in  their  lofty  saddles  in  very  much  the  same 
attitude  as  that  employed  by  the  women, 
and  being  in  consequence  absolutely  use- 
less, except  in  looks,  as  cavalry. 

Yet,  when  they  choose,  the  Japanese  can 
ride  tolerably,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  a 
game  which  is  played  among  them,  in  which 
the  competitors  are  all  mounted.  In  this 
game  the  players  have  to  contend  against 
very  great  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place, 
the  horses  which  they  bestride  are  wretched 
animals,  mere  rough  ponies,  and  the  accou- 
trements are  so  clumsy,  that  it  is  a  wonder 


how  the  horse  can  be  guided  at  all.    Ac- 
cording  to  our  ideas,  a  Tiorse  is  guided  bv 

il^w  r  f  "»°  '*^K  ''"^  *''«  touch  of  the 
rem,  but  ho  Japanese  saddles  render  such 
guidance  impossible. 
The  former  mode  is  prevented  bv  the 

S?  „^  'i?  ",'''iy  ''•"  »°  ««"e«^t  "Pon  the  ani- 
mal; and  the  latter  mode  is  nearly  as  impos 
sible  as  the  foniK^r  i.,r  ..„oo„„  „<•:!._  ../.^. 
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The  stirrups  used  by  the  Japanese  are 
very  curious  (n  shape,  and  not  at  all  like  the 
ordinary  models,  th'cir  general  ouUine  re- 
sembles that  of  the  letter  S,  the  foot  bei„: 
Uirust  into  the  onening  as  ikr  as  it  wi  ]  J^* 
re  comparatively  small  stirrups  used  fv 
Europeans  are  as  troublesome  to  the  Janan^ 
ese  as  would  bn  tha  «n„  *„: .,    "  yapan- 


slble,as  the  foi-mf  ,  17reason  ofYhra^J 
the  fashion  of  riding.  The  bit  is  a  mere 
light  snaffle  placed  Toosely  in  t£  mSh! 
and  the  reins  arc  used,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  gu  ding  the' horse,  as  of  keeping 
irJnr'. '?,'"?  '*'•'''•    ^''^^  horsemen  g?asp 

the  bit.  1  ho  natural  consequence  is,  that  the 
mou  hs  of  the  horses  arc  nearly  as  tough  m 
the  leather   saddle-flaps,  and  the  anK 
always  go  with  their  noses  in  the  air  so  m  to 
counteract  Uie  perpetual  haul  on 'tKrUl£ 
The  game  which  is  played  under  these 
untoward  conditions  is  a  sort  of  mall     A 
argo  space  is  marked  out,  and  at  each  end 
IS  a  curtain.    At  some  /ew  feet  from  the 
ground  a  circular  hole  is  cut  in  the  cu"  ahi! 
Each  player  is  furnished  with  a  long-han 
died,  sinall-headcd  racket,  almost  exacthr 
resembling  that  which  is  employed  by  tK 
Nortli  American  Indians  in  tLir  ballplav 
described  on  page  1324.    The  object  oftlfj 
game  18  to  p.ck  up  the  ball  from  the  ground 
with  the  racket,  and  to  throw  it  throifgh  the 

Sil,„^"H''"\"",f¥'^  ^^^''^  '"*iy  ^«  no  doubt 
helhertho  b.all  has  really  passed  througli 

P  S'.^f  "ff 'J^rS  Jo,osely  on  the  opifo- 
8lte  side  of  the  hole,  and  receives  the  ball 
ilic  players  arrange  themselves  in  two 
parties,  distinguished  by  colors,  and  the 
chief  point  of  the  game  ""is  to  pursue  the 
Kiri"'  ^'*',  '■'  S^,"oping  triumphantly 

iluoS^tUtor: '° "  '''''^  *°  *^-^ " 


ese^as  would  be  the  tiny  triangi^lw  stirrups 
English  rider. 


of  Patagonia  to  an  ^„^.„„  „aer. 

Ihe  stra.igest  part  of  horse  equinment  in 
Japan  IS,  however,  the  shoe.  Our?d"a  of  a 
horseshoe  is  a  metallic  plate  to  protect  the 
horse  against  hard  ground.  The  JananoHn 
nn?hin  ™"'^'^  '"'^^^^'"'^  Straw,  ad  is"  n  fact 

?oo?  Sfvrnri/''"""'''''^^^'^"'^"^  tiell  to  the' 
loot,  giving  It  a  very  clumsy  appearance 

4rv  a^a^^'"'^'';"'^"- ^'•"^^ '^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  Sects  ri  •  f  ''?J.'y  'S"'^  "'•''  «oon  ^ut 
10  pieces.    The  ruler,  therefore,  takes  a  sun. 

Plyot  shoes  with  hi^.and  renews  them  as 
fast  as  they  arc  worn  out.  Indeed  a  oumev 
Sat'lS''^  "''="'"''^'  -  a  clisl^iS:^ 

?rav  In?  V"'  u'"^''  ^«  «'^^'Jom  used  in 
descend  to  r^i^'V"  ^"' ""  J'"'^^'  '"''^^'^  ^»1  ^on- 
as  it  miA/ 1"*  ^'■"•"  ''r  ^"^  'o  another, 
affimnif    r^  «"PV?''ed  tfiat  he  could  no 

i.hn  t, ' ''/•  ""'^  ''^'''=''  '«  ^•'^l""'^'''  to  carry 
Irnmi  '^'''"P  "".<^«  «  noblcman  will  condc- 

mus    b<?  hS  i"'  1'"^''"'  ^"'  ^'»^"  '»«  J>o'-«" 
inir  llv  n/  f^  ^^'  ^''°  «'".""'«'  ^^-^'o  tug  con- 
i  nuaJly  at  the  poor  aiiimars  mouth   and 
shout  con  inually, "  Chai!  chail "  i.  e  SnHy 
for  haste  is  always  thought  undicniffecl  bv 

^oJa'S^ir'  ".P-"r"  ''  ^-oSSalio^ 
1  „  o  ^"T'  .a  great  infraction  of  dignitv  if 
he  a  lowed  himself  to  hurry  over  the  mS. 

lu™  ?f  '"'''',  '^"  """"'^  «o  expensive  a 
sorf  of ,  if  "'"••''J  mode  of  conveyance  is  a 
Znrf  l"*'^"?"'"  called  a  Norimon.    It  te  a 

bv  four  S  b^-^'T  •'^  P°^*^'  ""d  caS 
Zr  tL  '  ^^^'^  '"  ^lont  and  two  behind. 
Eor  Japanese  travellers  this  is  a  verv  com- 
fortable conveyance,  but  for  Eu^y„Z 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
crouching  attitude  so  charactcris- 
uc  ot  the  Japanese,  even  a  short 
journey  ma  norimon  is  a  source 
of  torture,  the  unfortunate  passen- 
ger finding  great  dilficulty  in  o-et- 
tmg  into  the  machine,  and,  when 
the  journey  is  over,  almost  as 
much  difficulty  in  getting  out 
again,  his  limbs  being  stilT  and 
cramped  by  the  position  into  which 
thw  have  been  forced. 

The  pole  of  the  norimon  is  stout 
and  veiy  long;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  rivalry  between  young  and  fash- 
ionable men  to  have  their  uoiinion 
poles    as    long    and  as  profusely 
decorated  as  possible.    When  the 
coolies  carry  the    norimon,    they 
^1  "oist^it  on  their  shoulders  at  a  slg- 
^!  TiRt  aom   their  master,  and  stei) 
^a  along  at  some  three  miles  an  hour. 
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In  many  parts  the  coolies  much  resemble 
the  palanquin  bearers  of  India,  but  are  in 
this  respect  superior,  that  they  travel  in 
silence,  and  do  not  weary  the  soul  of  their 
master  by  the  perpetual  grunts  and  moans 
with  which  the  Indian  bearers  are  accus- 
tomed to  lighten  their  journey. 

Uncomfortable  as  is  the  norimon,  there  is 
a  popular  conveyance  which  is  even  more 
paintul  to  European  limbs.  This  is  called 
the  Cango,  and  it  bears  about  the  same  re- 
lationship to  the  norimon  as  a  wheelbarrow 
does  to  a  carriage.  Indeed,  if  the  reader  can 
imagine  the  wheel,  the  legs,  and  handle  of 
a  wheelbarrow  to  be  removed,  and  the  body 
of  the  machine  to  be  hung  from  a  pole,  he 
can  form  some  idea  of  a  cango.  In  the  nori- 
mon the  inmate  has  to  crouch,  in  the  cango 
ho  has  almost  to  tie  himself  in  a  knot.  Yet 
the  Japanese  limbs  are  so  supple,  that  cango 
employers  travel  for  many  successive  hours 
without  beinw  in  the  least  oppressed  by  the 
attitude  which  they  are  compelled  to  assume. 
Can)j;o3  are  largely  used  in  Japan,  and  are 
indeed  what  cabs  are  to  Londoners,  the  nori- 
mons  supplying  the  place  of  carriages. 

When  a  great  noble  or  Daimio  travels,  he 
always  uses  the  norimon,  partly  because 
it  is  the  most  luxurious  conveyance  which 
he  knows,  and  partly  because  it  ,gives  him 
an  excuse  for  displaying  the  strength  of  his 
retinue,  which  is  about  the  only  mode  of 
ostentation  known  to  the  Japanese.  The 
norimon  is  preceded  by  some  of  the  men 
called  Samourais,  or  Yaconins,  i.  e.  men  who 
are  permitted  to  attach  themselves  to  his 
service,  and  thereby  to  gain  the  privilege  of 
wearing  two  swords.  As  their  master  passes 
along,  they  continually  utter  the  word 
"Shitaniriol"  i.e.  kneel  down,  whereupon 
every  one  that  hears  it  must  at  once  pros- 
trate himself  on  the  ground,  or  remain  erect 
at  his  peril.  The  most  serious  quarrels 
that  have  arisen  between  strangers  and  the 
natives  in  Japan  have  originated  in  this 
custom,  the  strangers  either  not  knowing 
the  custom,  or  refusing  to  comply  with  it 
lest  they  should  compromise  the  dignity  of 
their  nation.  Refusmg  to  obey  such  an 
order  is  sure  to  cause  a  quarrel,  and  is  likely 
to  end  in  loss  of  life,  as  the  Yaconins  who 
give  the  order  to  kneel  are  always  ready  to 
enforce  obedience  with  their  swords. 

Around  the  norimon  is  a  crowd  of  ser- 
vants, each  wearing  his  master's  badge  on 
his  back,  and  each  armed  according  to  his 
rank.  Some  led  horses  generally  accompany 
the  procession,  so  that  the  great  man  may 
ride  when  he  is  tired  of  the  norimon,  and  a 
number  of  coolies  bear  umbrellas  coyered 
with  waterproof  cases,  and  large  boxes  on 
poles.  These  boxes  are  almost  invariably 
empty,  but  are  conventionally  supposed  to 
contain  the  stores  of  baggage  without  which 
so  great  a  man  could  not  be  expected  to 
stir.  Superior  officers  in  norimons,  and  in- 
ferior oiucers  on  horseback,  accompany  the 


procession,  for  which  a  passage  is  kept  by  a 
number  of  men  fantastically  dressed  in  harle- 
quin-like suits  of  various  colors.  Each  of 
them  carries  a  long  iron  rod,  lu  which  are 
attached  a  number  of  rings  made  of  the  same 
metal.  As  they  walk  they  strike  the  end  of 
the  rod  against  the  ground  at  each  step,  so 
that  a  clashing  sort  of  jingle  is  produced, 
and  strikes  awe  into  the  people. 

That  the  Japanese  should  be  such  poor 
horsemen  is  very  singular,  considering  the 
marvellous  perfection  to  which  they  have 
brought  other  athletic  exercises.  As  "  acro- 
bats" the  performers  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  nation,  jjcrforraing  the 
most  audacious  and  apparently  impossible 
feats  with  an  absolute  precision  whicli  quite 
removes  any  idea  of  danger. 

Until  the  Japanese  gymnasts  came  to  this 
country,  we  were  inchned  to  treat  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  as  exaggerated,  but  they 
proved  to  be  capable  of  performing  any 
feats  which  our  professional  athletes  could 
achieve,  and  many  others  M'hich  they  never 
even  dreamt  of  attempting.  For  example, 
nothing  seems  much  more  difficult  than  for 
a  man  to  lie  on  his  back  and  balance  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet  a  ladder  thirty  feet  high. 
But  when  we  add  that  to  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der a  second  ladder  was  attached  at  right 
angles,  like  the  top  of  the  letter  P,  and  that 
a  boy  went  up  and  down  the  ladder,  and 
even  crawled  to  the  end  of  the  cross  piece 
and  there  hung  by  his  instep,  while  the  lad- 
der was  balanced  on  the  soles  of  the  reclin- 
ing man's  feet,  we  appear  to  bo  romancing 
rather  than  relating  a  fact.  Yet  this  aston- 
ishing performance  was  repeated  day  after 
day,  and  nothing  was  more  wonderful  than 
the  elaborate  perfection  and  finish  of  the 
performance.  The  heavy  ladder  was  placed 
on  the  upturned  feet,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  as  steady  as  if  it  had  been  planted  in 
tlie  ground.  Though,  owing  to  the  cross- 
piece,  it  was  considerably  inclined,  its  stead- 
iness was  not  impaired,  and  even  when  the 
boy  ascended  and  descended  it,  causing  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  be  continually  altered, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  wavering  per- 
ceptible. 

So  with  the  other  feats  achieved  by  these 
remarkable  performers.     Everything  was 
done  with  the  deliberation  which  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  Japanese  nature,  but 
there  were  no  needless  delays,  and  whether 
the  man  was  balancing  the  ladder  on  his 
feet,  or  whether  he  was  spinning  tops  and 
making  them  act  as  if  they  were  rational 
beings,  or  whether  he  was  making  two  paper  I 
butterflies  flutter  about  as  if  they  were  real  I 
insects,  the  same  quiet  perfection  character- 1 
ized  the  whole  of   the  performance,  and! 
every  feat  was  done  with  such  consummate  I 
ease  that  it  looked  as  if  it  really  required  no  j 
skill  at  all.    The  extraordinary  life  which! 
the" Japanese  performers  contrive  to  infuse  J 
into  inanimate  objects  is  almost  iiiercuible.  j 


MARVELLOUS  FEATS  OP  THE  JAPANESE. 


Had  not  the  font  been  actiwlly  seen,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  beliove  that  a  ton 
fo?nf  n'  ?T^  ""'•  '*>'^"  launched  off  to  per^ 
fouched' ^""^'"S  '"'^'^  without  being  even 

thl^^T'^^'^P^  an  inclined  plane  to  a  temple 
the  doors  of  which  were  closed.  It  knwted 
open  one  of  the  doors,  entered  the  temnle 
waited  inside  some  time,  and  then  kno™D 

nr"""*";'""  ^"°^"*  "g''t  angles  to  the 
former  and  emerged.  It  then  went  over  an 
nichned  bridge,  entered  anothertemphf  and 
went  up  stairs,  emerging  at  an  uS  story^ 
It  then  proceeded  along  an  incl  ned  nlano 
standing  at  right  angles'*  to  the  temple^  and 

drate/irfto/,*'™^'"'"'^*^'  ^'"'^'^  was^i'rime- 
toDSlnnl'i' •'''"«,"  »^P  over  which  the 
top  Had  to  pass  m  order  to  get  back  ai?flin 
However,  by  the  loosing  of  S  caS,  th^ton 
was  flung  oyer  the  gap,lnd  went  on  as  gaS? 
ps  ever,  hnishintr  wifh  nnfo-; *•;:   ,*^"-''J^ 


— Q  ,'Y  "'"^  fi'4')  ""u  went 
ps  ever,  hnishinjr  wTth  entering  a  third^tem"'- 
ale  ringing  a  bell  inside,  coming  out  aS 
f"*!  running  over  two  more  bridceslnto 
5m  ^r^"^*^  tho  spinner,  having  Sversed 
jome  forty  feet,  bos/des  th^  work  in  the  tern- 

ofV'!J''T  "'?°  'PJ"^  "  *°P  "Pon  tho  edge 
fhAui  'I'  'Vf'^'"?{it  pass  from  one  end  of 
the  blade  to  the  otTier.  He  flung  the  top  in 
the  air  and  threw  the  string  at  if  the  too 
caught  the  middle  of  the  string  by  the  pe? 
wound  itself  up,  and  was  agafn  dung  L to 
the  air,  spinning  faster  than  before,  ft  was 
then  caught  on  the  slender  stem  of  a  pipe 
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fho  Ji     ^'  ^''^  received  upon  the  hem  o^ 
the  seeve.made  to  spin  up  the  sSnt. 

lorwara  as  long  as  the  spinner  chose 

aome  of  these  tops  reauired  nr.  a»m«„  i  *. 
were  merely  spu^  3  the'Tiand'  t* 
could  be  taken  up  and,  put  down  ncain  sti^ 
spinning  or  they  coulJl  be  stood^on  theS 
heads  and  still  spin,  or  they  could  be  St 
into  a  perfect  ediflc'e  of  tops,  three  or  four 
spinning  upon  each  other,  sometimes  each 
eaning  ,n  a  diflerent  direction,  Zl  then 
being  brought  upright  by  a  touch  of  <l,« 
ever-ready  fan.  kf  concluding  feat  wa  a 
very  curious  one.    Srimo  «i,.v»,?r„:v  ..     " 


very  curious  one.  Some  thirty  feet  Tbove 
thelieads  of  the  spectators  was  ifung  a  model 
tL  .f™Fl^'  ^'°'?*  '"'"'^h  depended  a  stSg 
The  chief  top-spinner  then  took  a  small  b-ft 
very  he»yy  top,  wound  up  its  strhig  and 
flung  the  top  in  the  air,  drawing  b3  the 
arm  so  that  the  top  came  flying  into  his 
hand.  He  went  uncfer  the  temple"  gave  the 
pendent  string  a  half  turn  roiind  ^tKes 
and  away  went  the  top  into  the  teiiSf' 
bursting  open  its  doors" and  flinging  outi; 
quantity  of  rose  leaves,  which  came  fluttei" 
ng  down  round  the  top  as  it  descended- 
perfoS:  °°^  '""  '^'°  *^^  *^""^«  °f  the 
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In  Japan  tlioro  is  a  tolerably  strict  codo  of 
sumptuary  laws,  certain  modes  of  dress  and 
the  power  of  carrying  certain  weapons  being 
denied  to  all  except  the  privileged  classes. 
Wo  will,  therefore,  tsike  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  dilVorent  ranks  in  Japan. 

With  regard  to  all  official  ranks  a  duplicate 
system  exists  throughout  the  kingdom.  At 
the  head  of  the  government  there  are  two 
cmi)erors,  —  the  civil  emperor,  or  Tycoon, 
and  the  spiritual  emperor,  or  Mikado.  The 
former  of  these  potentates  (whoso  title  is 
sometimes  spelled  as  Siogocn)  is  the  real 
administrator  of  the  empire,  although  he  is 
nominally  inferior  to  the  Mikado,  an  inferi- 
ority which  is  carefully  marked  by  certain 
visits  of  ceremony  paid  to  the  Mikado,  but 
is  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  mere  eti- 
quette. 

Indeed,  the  powers  of  the  Tycoon  himself 
are  practically  limited,  though  theoretically 
unbounded,  and  the  government  is  in  fact 
exercised  by  the  nobles,  through  a  double 
council,  one  of  which  is  chosen  by  the  em- 
peror, and  the  other  selected  by  the  nobles 
from  themselves.  Every  man  who  is  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  government  has  his 
duplicate,  or  "  shadow,"  as  he  is  called;  he 
is  subject  to  espionage  on  every  side,  and  is 
himself  a  spy  on  others. 

This  system,  uncomfortable  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, has"  its  advantages.  According  to  Mr. 
Oliphant:  "One  most  beneficial  result  aris- 
ing from  this  universal  system  of  e^ionage 
througli  all  elasaco  Ot  society 


— for  it  extends  througl; 


—  is  the  entire  probity  of  every  government 
employe.  So  far  as  wo  could  learn  or  see, 
they  were  incorruptible.  When  men  can  I 
ueither  oiler  nor  receive  bribes;  when  it  isl 
almost  impossible,  even  indirectly,  to  exerj 
ciso  corrupt  inlluences,  there  is  little  fear  ofT 
the  demoralization  of  public  departments  ofl 
the  state.  In  this  respect  Japan  alTortls  al 
lirilUant  contrast  to  China,  and  even  to  somol 
European  countries.  So  long  as  this  purityl 
exists,  even  tliough  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
secret  espial,  there  can  be  little  cause  to  feat| 
the  decadence  of  Japan." 

It  is  as  well  to  mention  in  this  place  that  the 
word  Tycoon,  or  Tai-ku,  is  not  of  Japanesri 
but  of  Chinese  origin,  and  that  it  came  intd 
use  through  its  insertion  in  an  official  docuj 
mont,  the  unlucky  minister  who  employed  il 
liaving  in  consequence  fallen  into  disgraci 
and  poverty.  The  name  of  Tycoon  is  nevej 
applied  to  him  by  the  Japanese,  who  us^ 
instead  the  title  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  nominal  superior,  tli< 
Mikado. 

The  Mikado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  is  held 
in  the  greatest  veneration,  and  many  of  thi 
honors  paid  to  him  are  almost  identical  wit! 
those  which  arc  rendered  to  the  GranI 
Lama  of  Thibet.  He  is  too  sacred  to  touci 
the  earth  with  his  ffict,  and  is  carried  ol 
men's  shoulders  on  the  rare  occasions  whe| 
ho  moves  from  one  part  of  the  palace 
another.  Outside  it  he  never  goes.  He 
too  holy  to  wear  any  garment  twice,  or 
tide  a  second  time,  and,  shoua 
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ICO  fallon  into  disgracq 


ritunl  emperor,  is  held 
sition,  and  many  of  thi 
•c  ulmost  identical  witi 
udcred  to  tl>o   GranJ 
I  is  too  sacred  to  toucl 
ect,  and  is  carried  of 
lie  rare  occasions  wli 
part  of  the  palace 
he  never  goes.    He 
y  garment  twice,  or 
cond  time,  and,  shoul! 


e: 


any  one  vontiiro  to  wear  or  uin  a  «nr»,»„* 
oruton.il  «n„ctilleU  by  hU  tJIch  ,K^S 

ho  has  omp  oyed  is  burned,  and  thoao  wh  r 

..iljjocle,!,  the  MikMo  goDc!rX7,io„,„; 

Next  como  the  Dnimiod  or  nobles  who  n« 

mong  ourselves,  are  of  different  ranks  mul 

who  arc  the  real  rulers  of  the  count^v   T  lo  | 

d.fflculties  which  foreigners  have   einnr' 

country.    The  greater  Daimios  are  as  for- 

llv  ?.;<  •  ^''''"  ^''°  ^vealthiest  merchant 
Imay  not  wear  a  sword  unless  he  is  onro  1« 
I  mong  the  retainers  of  a  J:>aimio,and  as  the 
Iprivilego  18  a  great  one,  it  is  nurchas,",?  fn?. 
la  certain  annnal  sum.  Thi"i,  d  .ect  trihSe 
[a  lucra  ive  source  of  income  to  the  Dai 
|mo8,  and  enables   them  to  maintain  the 

to  w'o*;!."'^''"'''  '''"^^^'' '"  J«*Pan  nre  privileged 
fc K  luic^riTko^H  ''f'^  "'^^  "I'akkS" 
Wof    In  I,   «  /'v    ^'"^°  petticoat  trou- 

m  lull  and  abundantly  plaited  nettico-it 
K<1  ogelher  in  the  m4lle,  and  SlSed 

Kf  "^  •  "^  garment,  and,  thouKh 

Ine  ot  1 10  unprivileged  classes  may  purchale 
ynSt*wm""^  a  sword,  no  eSitu  e 

iTlie  most  troublesome  of  the  retainers  are 
[  Yaconins  or  Samourais,  men  who  have 
tenlS'^  P'^^Y'K^i  Sir  Rutherford 
f"  All  ^e  ^".P'**''  "^^  t'>e  Tycoon  ":  - 

lis  L^n  /'f*^"'  ^"""^  are  armed  with 
[formidable  weapon    projecting    from 

CA  *'  '"^°'"'^'' "''''  everything^lse  iS 
fcu*°  ""l^O'-se  confusion,  heini  double 

Ven  n^U^rJ""  T  "^^r""  di«tin^ction  be-'  I 
^een  military  and  civil,  or  between  Tv-i 
p-  ■•  vM.cefs  ana  i^aimios'  retainers.  These ' 
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meVs''of'fr'' w^'"!?  ^""^'^  ""''"bio  sped. 
B^n^f  Vm*  extinct  species  of  the  race  In 
Europe  still  romemberod  as  ISwaMuckJ^ 
-•vvaggering,  blustering  buXs-  mSt' 
cowardTy  enough  to  strlke^n  enen,V  iTihl 

"  They  are  all  entitled  to  the  nrivll^Tn  «^ 

uu,  nuts  ot  Ins  two  swords  at  east  a  foot  in 
advance  of  In",  person,  very  hnndv    to  a 
apnearanco,  for  an  enemy's  grZ     One  ii 
a  licavy,  two-handled  weapon,    Ltetl  mid 
sharp  as  a  razor;  the  other  short    ikca  I{o 

ric3Js'i^iL^^'''-'^^-«^^^^'i>tiii';ti;!re- 

shorter  weapon, but  strikes  homeut  as  ,1  la 

le"re"ti;o'*fS',f  '"  ""^  '!"'"•'''•«  "h^o  own 
wiiere  the  tea-houses  most  abound-  or  r« 

turning  about  dusk  from  his  day^s  debauch' 

with  a  red  and  bloated  lace,  and  not  over.'     • 

s  eady  on  his  legs,  the  terror'  of  al"  the  un- 

armed  population  and  street  dogs     ulvm 

[n^  tt/rr^'"'/''^""  '•"  •«  ^«nt<^»t  With  r'i^ 
ng  the  edge  of  a  new  sword  on  the  ouadru- 
pods;  and  many  a  poor  crijipled  a,  ma  u 
to  bo  seen  imping  about,  slashed  over  tho 
brSlitv  'But  ™r  .l^'^^^V"  evideilces  of 

S£:!^,SS;,,r;tSkJe'j:r';;hi«rr 

nig  unadvisedly  between  '  the^^wi'n     iild  h  s' 

a  blow?^''  "  J"''  "^  mercilessly  cut  down  a? 

In  some  sort  of  a  way,  each  noMn  i.  r« 

lore,  u  any  of  these  men  determine  nnnn 

some  act  which  they  know  will  con  pr„Se 

their  master,-  say  the  assassination    f  sS 

one  whom  he  dislikes, -they  formally  divest 

" lonln*;^"''   °^i"^  Protectilin,  and  icoZ 
lonms,"  or  outlaws,  or  almost  exaoflv 7i  » 

same  asthe  " masterless-men "  of  the  Lda'    ' 
English  days.    Each  of  them  carries  with 
wrTtron^^P?^  ''''''^^^^'  hi«  renunciation  is 
r/^rj^I,?!!?!!".™  «Vi=h  an  act  is  thought 

who-ninr^e;edEu;^;ea^S^S:™^° 
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The  nwords  which  thcuc  men  wear  in  virtue 
of  their  rank  iiro  most  formldiiblo  wciiponn, 
the  temper  of  the  stool,  tUe  balanco  of  the 
weapon,  luui  the  sU^ht  ciave  of  the  edi?e, 
beiii«  iill  that  ciin  he  denired.  They  are  Hn- 
ished  with  the  utmost  care,  and  every  part 
recoivoH  the  minutest  attention.  A  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  shorter  sword  was 
presented  to  me  by  C.  Alien,  Esq.,  of  IMiick- 
heath.  It  mensures  two  feet  four  Inches  in 
total  lenj?lh,  of  which  the  handle  occupies 
nearly  nine  inches.  This  roomy  handle  ol 
the  JapancH(i  sword  presents  a  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  small  and  cramped  hilts  ol 
the  Indian  weapons.  It  affords  an  adnnrable 
grasp  for  the  hand,  being  covered  with  dia- 
mond-shaped patterns  of  silken  cord  twist- 
ed over  a  basis  of  rough  skate-skin.  The 
blade  is  a  little  more  than  an  Inch  in  width, 
and  even  after  a  stjiy  of  many  years  in  this 
country,  is  as  bright  as  a  mirror  and  sharp 
as  a  razor. 

Indeed,  for  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  it 
would  bo  didlcult  to  Hnd  a  more  formidable 
weapon,  even  the  kookery  of  India  being  in- 
ferior to  it,  as  being  heavier  and  loss  man- 
ageable. It  is  equiilly  r.^'apted  for  thrusting 
or  cutting,  and  is  so  cftectlve  for  the  former 
purpose  that  one  of  these  swords  has  been 
driven  complotelv  through  a  man's  body  by 
a  single  thrust.  The  balance  of  the  weapon 
is  admirable,  and,  though  it  is  somewhat 
unsightly,  it  can  be  managed  with  perfect 
ease. 

The  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  be- 
stowed on  this  particular  weapon  is  loally 
astonishing.  The  effect  is  not  in  the  least 
obtrusive,  and  it  is  only  by  close  examina- 
tion that  its  beauties  can  be  seen.  The 
blade  is  left  entirely  without  ornament,  its 
excellence  being  shown  by  its  high  polish 
and  sharp  edge.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
the  blade,  every  portion  of  the  weapon  has 
its  ornament.  On  the  guard  is  represented 
a  buffalo  grazing  under  a  tree,  the  ground- 
work being  of  bronze,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  and  the  herbage  being  gold.  Between 
the  silken  cords  of  the  hilt  and  the  skate-skin 
are  inserted  two  beautifully  executed  models, 
in  bronze,  of  a  bow  and  arrows,  the  feathers 
of  the  arrows  and  wrappiugs  of  the  head 
bein"  gilt.  One  of  these  models  is  irsrrted 
on  eTtiier  side  of  the  hilt,  which  is  termi- 
nated by  a  richly  engraved  bronze  orna- 
ment. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  sheath  is  kept  a 
small  knife,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
that  which  is  kept  in  the  rhopstick-case  of 
the  Chinese.  The  handle  of  tb-  knife  is 
bron.-n,  and  is  adorned  with  tin        ure  of  a 


A, 


■  f  utifully  wrought   ii     -,'old,  to- 
'•t'h  a  bar>iioi-  and  one  or  two  other 
.  -e  s:  oatli  itself  is  a  wonderful 
,.  I  :kmanship.    At  a  little  distance 
•v  .„>,...o  as  if  it  were  covered  with  dailc- 
brown  leather;  but  a  closer  inspection  shows 
that  it  is  entirely  covered  with  a  minute  and  I 


cravti 
get"b;  i  ' 
devil ; .-. 
pieci  of 
it  looks 


delicate  pattern  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
trace<l  with  a  needle's  jjoint,  and  must  liavu 
cost  the  artist  a  very  considerable  expendi- 
ture of  !al)or. 

The  larger  sword  is  made  after  precisely 
the  same  pattern,  except  that  It  Is  four  feet 
in  length,  and  must  be  used  with  both 
hands.  With  one  of  these  swords  a  Jap- 
anese will  strike  off  a  limb  at  a  single  IjIow; 
and  so  sharp  are  they,  that  an  executioner, 
in  beheading  a  criminal,  scarcely  raises  tiio 
sword  afoot  for  his  stroke.  The  JapancHe 
swordsmen  practise  the  use  of  their  weanoii 
by  means  ol  sham  8woi<ls,  with  which  tlicy 
fence,  the  combatants  padding  their  limbs 
and  sides,  and  covering  their  faces  with  wire 
masks.  They  have  a  verv  dangerous  cut, 
which  is  made  by  the  m  :c  motion  of  un- 
sheathing the  sword,  and  takes  effect  at  a 
distance  where  an  Inexperienced  person 
would  think  liimself  safe. 

80  good  is  the  temper  of  these  weapon  i 
that  a  Japanese  has  been  known  to  sin  i  u  1 
thick  iron  bolt  with  a  single  blow,  the  edge  j 
of  the  sword  not  showing  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  the  severe  test  to  which  it  lind 
been  put.  The  Japanese  name  for  the  large 
sword  is  "  ken  ";  that  of  the  shorter,  "  kat- 
tan." 

Defensive  armor  was  at  one  time  much| 
worn  by  the  Japanese,  though  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  introduction  of  improved  fire- 
arms has  caused  them  to  abandon  armor,l 
except  for  purposes  of  show.    A  complotol 
suit  of  Japanese  armor  is  shown  on  pagol 
1469.    It  IS  made  of  multitudinous  platesi 
hung  upon  cloth,  and  profusely  ornamcntcdr 
by  gilding.     Though  very  light,  it  is  stroiid 
enough  to  resist  the  blow  of  the  long  swordJ 
though  it  Is  worse  than  useless  against  rilicJ 
flro-arms.    Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
recent  disuse  of  protective  armor,  we  should 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  procure  a  suitj 
but,  finding  their  suits  of  mail  to  be  praetij 
cally  useless,  the  Japanese  nobles  very  genj 
erously  presented  many  of  them  to  tiicij 
foreign  guests,  and  allowed  others'  to  hi 
sold,  ,   1     J 

The  oddest  part  of  the  suit  is  the  helmefl 
with  its  appendages.  The  fantastic  crest  ij 
very  light,  bein  ado  of  exceedingly  thi* 
material,  covered  wiih  £^!UUng;  and  is  sj 
slight  that  a  bl"  •  vi  '  -ck  would  f  rs( 
it.    Perhaps  t  .   '     y  wonder  ai  uj 

beards  which  apparently  depend  irom  thl 
chins  of  the  soldiers.  The  fact  is,  the  hel 
met  is  furnished  with  a  very  complete  visoi 
shaped  like  a  mask,  which  covers  the  wlioll 
of  the  face,  and  is  decorated  with  a  lai|| 
gray  beard  and  mustache,  in  order  to  striK" 
terror  into  the  beholders.  , 

The  bow  is  a  favorite  weapon  witli  in 
Japanese,  who  expend  nearly  as  mucli  iq 
bor  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  the  sword.  J 
is  mostly  japanned  in  black,  and  acloine 
with  various  decorations.    Some  01  1"'=^^, 

v-_--,    „_-  . _«^.«-fn1    <ynA    arn  BtrUUK  i^^l ' 

wows  are  Vctj  pvTtQtiv}  **'—  ^-         -  ^S( 
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rather  a  peculiar  manner,  the  archer  plac- 
ing the  Io>yerend  of  the  bow  on  tho  i/round 
and  grnHj.in^  the  upper  end  with  hH.  nuaj' 

it  nV  ..  r»^ '»'«  .••'«.'''  foot  on  the  .uld- 
dle  of  the  how,  hondH  it  with  the  united 
powers  <.t  his  foot  and  right  hand,  and  wit 
1.18  lett  slips  the  HMuu  into  lU.  place  Th" 
arrowH  ure  made  like  tliose  of  China,  hut,  in 
accordance  with  the  national  character  of 
the  peoido  are  more  highly  ilnished. 

Uno  o»  the  strangest  weapons  used  hy  tho 
Japanese  is  the  war  fan.    Like  the  Chinese, 
the  Jai)ane8e  are   never  without  tho  fan 
and  are  uhliged,  by  force  of  long  habit,  to 
t4ike  It  nr„  X..ttle.    The  fan  wh^h  is  kep 
lor  this  uurno^.  has  its  sheath  made  of  iron 
;  u(l  Id  (.1  vtiy  large  size,  so  that  If  the  war- 
lor  bo  surprised  without  his  sword,  ho  is 
ore  I  >  linvn  liiu  ft...  « i..  i ..  '      .    . 
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Ihese  lans  are  decorated  with  tlio  national 
cinblcm,  a  red  sun  on  a  black  ground 

In  connection  with  tho  Japanese  weapons 
must  be  mentioned  some  of  their  modes  of 
puuKshment.     The    first  is  the  ceTebrated 

"suicld.:  Z""^*'^  ^>^H^<^tch,  and  consists 
01  .suicide  by  ripning  open  tho  abdomen 

ith  two  cu  s  in  tfio  form  of  a  cross.    Only 
the  upper  classes  are  privileged  to  perform 
the  nappy  Despatch  and  to'^themV    s  i n 
reality  a  privilege.    If  a  Japanese   offlcia 
has  fai  od  in  some  duty  or  committed  some 
act  which  is  likely  to  cnaf  upon  him  the  anger 
of  his  superiors,  he  applies  for  pcrinissfon 
to   perlorm    the    Hara-kiri.     At    the   Lp- 
pointed    time     he    assembles    his    friends 
dresses  himself  in  white,  as  a  token  of  inno- 
ceuco  gives  an  entertainment,  and  makes  a 
speech  upon  the  position  in  which  ho  is 
placed,    lie  then  takes  the  fatal  knife,  and 
hm,°.f.'J'^V"'"'°"V"Sfor  the  purpose  of 
uillictiug  tho  vyounds,  a  good  swordsman 
comes  behind  him,  bearing  a  two-handed 
word  or  "ken."    The  victim  begins  the 
Ham-kni,  but,  as  soon  ns  ho  has  made  a 
slight  incision,  his  head  is  swept  off,  so  that 
dea  h  IS  not  the  result  of  the  horrid  wounds 
in  the  abdomen. 

Sonietimcs,  however,  when  time  presses 
«ie  victim  IS  obliged  to  nerform  the  Hara- 
fi  ""^p  '*'„'r^"',''n<J  Jn  tf""*  case  dies  from 
thsrP-inflicted  wounds.  For  example,  in 
scveial  cases  where  assassination  has  been 
a  tenipted,  and  notably  in   tho  celebrated 

Sh""  ""  ?""''''  Legation,  when  the 
^oul'l-be  assassins  ^vere  chased  on  the  suc- 
ceeding aay,  It  was  found  that  three  of  them 
had  committed  the  Hara-kiri,  two  of  whom 
««e  already  dead,  but  one  wa^  still  living  and 
«as  captured.     In  these  cases  the  weljon 

"kfttan."     ^"'P''''  *'  "'"  ''^°^"*'^  8wor,f  or 

li  Jl"^"  ^  "*"  ^'^^  committed  tho  Hara- 
\m:  L\i  «"PP0«ed  to  have  died  an  honor- 
I  aoie  death,  and  so  to  have  earned  fo..  i,!..,<,ni*' 

a  reputation  as  a  brave  man.    His  famil'v 
I  are  proud  of  him  nnd  l>!=  ni"-o"" '-  ~- 
i«"eed.    JJut  should  he  lose  lii^ 'dfe"  by 'the  I 


^""?  P'^l  executioner,  hia  whole  property 
18  couflmttted,  hlH  family  fallH  under  ban 
and  his  name  Is  held  as' Infamous.  It  wl"i 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Hara-kiri  is 
really  a   very   groat    privilogo.    espe dally 

rublic  executlonii  are  very  Dimply  carried 

horse,  and  when  ho  arrives,  is  bound  and 
made  to  kneel  on  the  ground  over  a  hole 
which  is  to  receive  hi«%ead.  The  oxecS 
tioner,  who  uses  the  "ken"  above  named 
arranges  the  culprit's  head  in  the  proper 
position  and  apparently  ,  ithout  any'eC 
decai.  tatcs  tho  man  with  a  blow.  Tbe  old 
travellor  Purchas  very  neatly  expresses 
the  mode  of  execution  by  a  siiiKl,  word 
After  narrating  the  preliminaries,  1."  stS 
that  the  criminal  "holds  out  his  head,  i  res- 
ently  wiped  off."  '  ^"^^^ 

fts^won  aJT  '«  """llloyed  by  tho  Japanese 
^JrJ  w  ^^1  'V  Chinese,  and  is  mostly 
reserved  for  high  treason.  Minor  punish- 
rnents  are  not  much  in  vogue,  inasmuch  as 

nlS  5  ?'''Jr  "■  ?'■'""  «"•"  "'t""«  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  and  so  does  a  theft  of  a  smaller 
sum  If  repeated.    Flogging  and  banishment 

Tl?/,r  i'.™w ''"•P'">'^''  "«  punishments. 
The  dreadtul  tortures  to  which  tho  earlier 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  converts 
were  subjected  appear  to  be  reserved  for 
political  and  religious  offenders. 
The  architecture  of  the  Japanese  is  rather 
ecu  bar.    Owing  to  the  physical  condition 
of  the  country,  and  its  liability  to  earth- 
quakes the  houses  are  not  remarkable  for 
size  or  beauty.    Private  houses  are  never  of 
any  great  height,  a  little  exceeding  forty 
feet  being  the  utmost  limit.    They  are  built 
01  wood,  and,  wherever  possible,  are  only 
one  story  in  height.    They  have  a  very  in- 
ST  T^.""  ''f  •^i^'*''"g  their  houses  into 
fTi^L     "^^^"'^  ?f  ""°S  permanent  walls 
Swil  .p^'"""^",'^'  *^y  P'"^'''"'  tol'ling  screens 
made  of  wood  and  paper,  so  that  they  can 
alter  at  will  the  sfze  and  shape   ot"^  tho 
rooms.  '■ 

The  floors  are  covered  with  mats,  which 
serve  also  as  measurements.  They  are  beau- 
tifully  matle  of  straw  and  rushes,  are  several 
inches  m  thickness,  and  by  law  obliged  to  bo 
exactly  of  the  same  dimensions,  1.  e.  one 
.  kin,"  or  seven  feet  four  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth 
1  ho  window  frames  aie  movable,  and,  in- 
stead  of  glass,  are  tilled  with  oiled  paner 
mica,  and  the  translucent  shell  of  the  great 
pearl  oyster.    The  partitions  of  tlie  houses 
and  all  the  posts  are  curiously  varnished 
and  painted,  and  the  Japanese,  essentially  a 
cleanly  people,  are  very  careful  in  kcepin"' 
the  interior  of  their  houses  in  the  best  pos° 
sible  order.    Like  many  Orientals,  they  al- 
ways remove  their  sandals  before  enterina 
a  nouse,  and  no  one  even  enters  a  shop 
without  slipping  off  his  shoes. 
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The  roof  is  also  of  wood,  and  is  generally 
composed  of  thick  boards,  which  are  kept  in 
their  places  by  wooden  pe^s,  or  by  heavy 
stones  laid  upon  them.  The  ends  of  the 
roof  project  considerably  beyond  the  walls, 
so  that  they  protect  the  doorways  from  the 
sun.  Oil  the  roof  of  each  house  is  kept  a 
tub  full  of  water,  and  near  at  hand  is  a 
broom,  so  that,  in  case  of  a  ftrc,  all  the  wooden 
roofs  are  at  once  drenched  with  water.  The 
extremely  inHammable  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials renders  this  precaution  needful;  and,  in 
addition,  there  aro  cisterns  and  tubs  kept  in 
the  streets,  together  with  tolerably  effective 
fire-engines. 

The  furniture  of  the  houses  is  on  the  same 
simple  plan  as  the  edifices  themselves.  A 
Japanese,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or 
wealth,  has  but  little  furniture.  From  the 
highest  Daimio  to  the  ordinary  workman, 
the  furniture  of  the  houses  is  much  the 
same.  The  room  is  bare,  and  floored  by 
mats;  a  few  shelves  hold  some  cups  and 
saucers,  and  there  are  generally  several 
small  trays  on  stands.  This,  with  a  few  cov- 
erlids and  a  small  piliow,  made  of  wood  and 
having  a  padding  on  the  top,  constitutes  the 
furniture  of  the  living-room.  As  to  the 
kitchen,  one  or  two  small  movable  stoves,  a 
few  pans  of  metal,  and  some  brooms,  are  all 
that  are  needed. 

The  Japanese  cannot  in  the  least  under- 
stand why  their  Western  visitors  should  en- 
cumber themselves  with  such  quantities  of 
furniture,  which,  to  them,  are  not  only  use- 
less, but  absolutely  in  their  way.  They  need 
neither  tables,  chairs,  sideboards,  nor  bed- 
steads, and  care  nothing  for  large  and  hand- 
some rooms. 

Some  years  ago,  when  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  a  British  Consul 
in  Hakodadi,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
any  place  that  could  accommodate  him.  How- 
ever, after  much  trouble,  a  locality  was  found. 
After  the  arrangements  had  been  made,  the 
Japanese  Governor  rose,  took  Sir  R.  Alcock 
by  the  hand,  and  led  him  through  a  corridor 
to  a  little  room,  or  rather  closet,  nine  feet  by 
six,  and  quietly  remarked  that  in  that  roo.m 
his  successor  would  be  installed. 

Sir  R.  Alcock  has  some  very  pertinent 
remarks  on  this  subject:  "  As  we  slowly 
wended  our  way  through  the  streets,  I  had 
full  opportunity  of  observing  the  absence 
of  all  the  things  we  deem  so  essential  to 
comfort  cUd  which  crowd  our  rooms  almost 
to  the  exclusion,  and  certainly  to  the  great 
inconvenience,  of  the  people  who  are  in- 
tended to  occupy  them,  as  well  as  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  proprietor's  purse. 

"If  European  joints  could  only  be  made 
supple  enough  to  enable  their  owners  to  dis- 
pense with  sofas  and  chairs,  and,  par  conse- 
quence, with  tables;  and  we  were  hardy 
f*,viou'*h  to  lie  on  ^.(  viiw  inats.  six  feet  by  throe, 
stuffed  with  fine  straw,  and  bnautifully  made 
with  a  silk  border,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 


reticulated  carpet  for  rooms  of  any  size ;  the 
solution  of  that  much-debated  question,  the 
possibility  of  marrying  on  400?.  a  year,  might 
certainly  bo  predicted  with  something  like 
unanimity  in  favor  of  matrimony.  The  up- 
holsterer's bill  can  never  offer  any  impedi- 
ment to  a  young  couple  in  Japan. 

"  Their  future  house  is  taken,  containing 
generally  three  or  four  little  rooms,  in  which 
clean  mats  are  put.  Each  then  brings  to  the 
housekeeping  a  cotton  stuffed  quilt,  and  a  box 
of  wearing  appai-el  for  their  own  personal 
use;  a  pan  to  cook  the  rice,  half-a-dozen 
larger  cups  and  trays  to  eat  off,  a  large  tub 
to  bathe  and  wash  in  are  added,  on  the 
general  account:  and  these  complete  the 
establishment." 

Such  being  the  simplicity  of  the  house 
and  furniture,  it  is  evident  that  loss  by  Are 
—  an  event  by  no  means  uncommon  —  is  not 
nearly  so  severe  as  is  the  case  with  us.  The 
Japanese  have.  '  "ever,  a  very  sincere 
dread  of  fire,  arid  at  li  t  end  of  every  princi- 
pal street  there  is  an  elevated  station,  fur- 
nished with  a  bell,  by  means  of  which  in- 
formation can  be  given  as  to  the  part  of  the 
city  in  which  the  fire  rages,  so  that  all  can 
go  to  assist  in  extinguishing  it.  Fires  are 
of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  whole  streets 
are  levelled'  at  a  time.  The  Japanese  take 
these  fires  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  look 
on  the  destruction  of  an  entire  quarter  with 
characteristic  equanimity.  Indeed,  they  cal- 
culate that,  taking  one  part  with  another, 
Yeddo  is  burned  down  once  in  every  seven 
years;  and  so  they  build  their  houses  with 
the  least  possible  expense,  considering  them 
to  be  sooner  or  later  food  for  fire. 

Of  the  amusements  of  the  Japanese  only 
a  very  short  account  can  be  given.  First 
among  them  must  be  placed  the  calm  and 
contemplative  amusement  of  the  pipCj  in 
which  the  Japanese  indulge  largely.     Fhe 

Eipe  which  they  use  is  very  small,  the  bowl 
eing  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  a 
moderately  sized  pea.  The  tobacco  is  very 
mild,  something  like  Turkish  tobacco,  and  it 
is  smoked  by  drawing  the  vapor  into  the 
lungs,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  is 
consumed  at  one  inhalation.  The  ashes  are 
then  turned  out  of  the  pipe,  which  is  re- 
placed in  its  case,  and  the  smoke  is  leisurely 
exhaled.  A  Japanese  will  smoke  thirty  or 
forty  such  pipes  in  a  morning. 

Games  for  children  arc  almost  identical 
with  those  used  in  England;  the  ball,  the 
shuttlecock,  the  stilt,  the  kite,  and  the  hoop, 
being  all  common  toys.  As  for  adults,  tliey 
have  dice,  the  theatre,  the  wrestling  matches. 
The  dice  are  prohibited  by  law,  and  there- 
fore they  arc  made  so  minute  as  to  be  easily 
concealed.  A  pair  of  dice  and  their  box  are  so  ] 
small  that  they  can  be  concealed  between  | 
the  tips  of  two  fingers,  the  dice  being  liarcly 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  dinmcter,  and  the  | 
box  just  large  enough  to  hold  them. 
Tiie  wrestling  matches  are  very  singular 


performances.    The  wrestlers  are  the  stran 

fas?  oXf'r  '"""^'  "^r^  ^'"' "«d  t  ™he 
last  pos£.iblo  degree,  so  that  thev  seem  in- 
capable of  anyfoats'of  activity.^  Ye  one 
stf  orifoll'JjJ'V^^in*^  men  took  fn  his  aJms  ^ 
sack  of  uco  weighing  a  hundred  and  twentv- 

wlthTmlich'  '""^'^^  ''^''''^^  somSSL 
wicn   as  much   ease  as  any  1  jrht  and   un. 

encumbered  gymnast  couia  do!    The  wres 

1  dTf  h"'''  ^'y  ",'"  "'''™'°«.  who  Sre  very 

pTe  s      te  '""'^  ^T^  "^  e^-hibiting  thd^ 

ipoweis.     Jiach   wrestler   is   sunnjiuff  xvith 

harSts"';:^?"'^-'  r'  ^'"''  """^'gninS 
igaiments,    the   privilege   of  wearing     tw^ 

swords  being  also  accoi^lcd  to  them    Vhen 

liey  perform,  all  their  robes  are   Removed 

[leaving  them  in  the  wrestler's  garb  am3 

IfhJr/rf  ""?\*^^y  *''y'  not  only  to  throw 
I  ;r/"*"-o>"st,  but  to  push  him  out  of  the 
I  reua  a  man  who  is  forced  beyond  t le 
I  boundary  being  held  as  vanquish^  One 
PSiSrSle?  -^'^'^'>--ibed  b^ 
hl^^^^i  '^'''■•''  '"  *■"«*'  "ke  a  pair  of  fierce 
f  uired,  but  even  their  look  and  movements 

■stamped  the  ground  heavily,  pawin-r  as  it 
|ere  with  impatience,  and  then;  stoonlni 

■me  earth,  and  flung  it  with  an  an<rrv  toss 

I  twe  n'lhe&m"'  ^"  ""'I'^^  ''  impayeSy 
■erween  their  massive  palms,  or  under  thpii- 

t  low '^tilf  k"     -^'"^i  now" "cToVcS 
puwn  low,   still   keeping   their    eves   fivorl 

[pon  one  another,  an'd  witching  ea^ch  move^ 

f  ent   when,  in  a  moment,  thiy  had  both 

kmultaneonsly  heaved  their  massive  frar^es 

LnEhThavr'.'^'^y  '?  ""'^y^  with  a  shock 
BatiTiight  liavc  stunned  an  ox. 

I'ine    equilibrium    of  their   monstrous 

{'  Quiver  nf.Jr'"^''  "'?"  ^^'''^y  ^'«'We  in 
Kio.  A«  «  ^°  hanging  flesh  of  their 
fcnl  fI,P^  1  ''y  '''""''  together,  they  had 
■  ng  their  brawny  arms  about  each  other 
fd  were  now  ent^vined  in  a  desperate 
fee,  with  all  their  strength,  to  Kw 
E£"l-  r'S  ^'l?-'''  g^at  muscles  rose 
Cof  n  n  ,"''  rii""''  °^">«  sculptured 

J^es  swelled  uj)  with  guslies  of  red  blood 
I  ich  seemed  almost  to  burst  through  the 

potion  as  the  struggle  continued.    At  last 

loH  t  uno'l!'  ?*^""'''''  *"f "  ^^'"^  >"«  "n'nense 
Inn  Z^  1  '"^  ^'"""''^  and,  being  declared 
pnqmshed,  he  was  assisted  to  his  feet  and 
Niictcd  out  of  the  ring." 

t nosi''?h""r  Mr"''  r«««n^'>le  those  of  the 
^nese  the  building  being  a  mere  tempo- 

,J  young  lads.  The  plavs  last  fnr  =ni"o  ♦"-o 
prs,  iiiui  ( he  Japanese  Jiave  a  very  odd  nHn 
(arranging  them.    Suppose  thaKivoV^J^s 
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are  to  be  acted  in  a  day:  the  performers  trn 
through  the  first  act  o'f  the  first  play   thfn 
the  first  act  of  the  second  play,  and  so  on 
until  they  have  taken  in  succes^sion  the  fi?8t 
act  of  everv  p  ay.  They  then  take  the  second 
act  of  eacfi  p  ay,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
are  concluded.  The  object  of  this  custS  is 
to  enable  spectators  to'see  one  act'go  awa^' 
and  come  again  in  time  for  the 'next  aS 
Often,    however,   the    spectators    remain 
throughout  the  entire  day,  and  in  that^o«« 
£f f?™cnt8  are  openly^'consumed    Vtis 
also  thought  correct  for  ladies  to  chaLe 
their  dress  as  often  as  possible  diirinc  tf  p 
day,  so  that  there  is  as  much  change  of  cos- 
tume  m  front  of  the  stage  as  upon  it     in 

imoSnftf  Ur''  ''S'''''''^^y  ^  considerablS 
amount  of  love-making,  and  a  still  trreater 
amount  of  fightin..,  the  "terrific  A£" 

anesf  ^gS''''''''^^"^  ^««^""^'  «f  ''^^  J^ 
Perhapl  the  most  characteristic  and  most 
perp  exing  institution  of  Japan  is  that  onhe 
Tea  house.    In  many  points  the  whole  toni 
I  of  thought  differs  sd"  much  in  Jamn  from 
anything  that  we  Westerns  havJ  learne™ 
that  t  ,s  scarcely  possible  for  two  so  diverse    ' 
people  to  judge  each  other  fairly.    We  have 
already  seen  that  nudity  conveys  no  ideas  of 
indecency  to  a  Japanese,  the  people  ha^fn/ 
been  accustomed  to  it'from  infancy?  an! 
thinking  no  more  of  it  than  do  infants     ?n 
the  tea;house8  we  find  a  state  of  things 
which  m  Europe  would  be,  and   rightlf 
stignaatized  as  national  immorality :  in  Janan 
1 13  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.    These  tea" 
houses  arc  situated  in  the  most  picturesque 
spots,  and  are  furnished  with  every  luxurT 
The  extraordinary  part  of  them  is,  that  *he 
attendants  are  young  women,  who'  are  sokl 
for  a  term  of  years  to  a  life  of  vice.    Thev  ^ 
are  purcha^e(f  by  the  proprietors  of  the  tea-  * 
houses,  and  mstructed  In  various  accomplish- 
ments,  so  as  to  make  them  agreeable  com 
panions.    No   sort  of  infamf  atSes   to 
them  men  of  high  rank  taking  theh  wives 
and  families  to  the  tea-housesfso  that  t^Iev 
oTL^Sd'a^nt^!^  """"^  accomplishmeS^ 
When  the  term  of  servitude  is  over  the 
gu-ls  retire  from  their  business,  and  may  re- 
enter their  families  without  losilig  the  regard 

^rdir'nf''''''*'^'-  Many  enter  ^a  BudcS 
order  of  mendicant  nuns,  but  the  creater 
number  find  husbands,  'it  is  one  of  tho 
most  startling  characteristics  of  this  strauffe 
people  that  institutions  such  ns  this  should 
exist,  and  yet  that  female  virtue  should  be 
so  highly  valued.  No  sooner  does  one  of 
these  girls  marry,  than  she  is  supposed  to 
begin  tier  life  a/resh,  and,  no  master  whS 
may  have  been  their  previous  lives,  no  wives 
are  more  faithful  than  those  of  the  Japanese! 
The  only  restlng-pomt  in  this  mass  of  con- 
tradiciion  is,  that,  though  the  girls  incur  no 
shame  for  the  course  of  life  into  which  thev 
have  been  sold,  the  keepers  of  the  tea-houses 
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arc  looked  upon  as  utterly  infamous,  and  no 
one    of   respectability  will    associate  with 

them.  ,     , 

That  the  men  should  resort  to  such  places 
is  no  matter  of  surprise,  but  that  they  should 
be  accompanied  by  their  wives  is  rather  re- 
ttiii'ki.qIg 

Sometimes  the  husbands  prefer  to  go  with- 
out their  wives,  and  in  that  case  the  ladies  are 
apt  to  resent  the  neglect.  The  accompany- 
in"  illustration  is  copied  from  a  Japanese 
bo'ok  in  my  collection,  and  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  luimorous  power  which  a  Japanese 
artist  can  put  into  his  work.  The  engraving 
tells  its  own  story.  Two  husli  aids  are  going 
oft"  together,  ancl  are  caught  by  their  wives. 
The  different  expressions  thrown  into  the 
faces  and  action  of  the  truants  are  admira})ly 
given,  — the  surprise  and  horror  of  the  one, 
who  has  evidently  allowed  his  wife  to  be 
ruler  in  the  house,  and  the  dogged  determi- 
nation of  the  other  to  getaway,  are  rendered 
with  such  force  that  no  European  artist 
could  surpass  the  effect. 


a  square  bowl  closed  by  a  lid.  The  bowl  con- 
tains  India  ink,  and  into  the  hollow  stem 
the  pen  is  passed.  When  not  in  use,  the  pen 
is  slipped  into  the  stem,  and  tlie  lid  is  closed 
and  kept  down  by  twisting  over  it  the  string 
which  hangs  from  the  end  of  the  case, 
and  which  is  decorated  with  a  ball  of 
agate. 

One  reason  for  the  excellence  of  Jap- 
anese art  is,  that  the  artists,  instead  of  copy- 
ing from  each  other,  invariably  go  to  nature 
for  their  models.  They  have  teachers  just 
as  we  do,  but  the  great  object  of  these  pro- 
fessors is  to  teach  their  pupils  how  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  effect  with  the  fewest  lines. 
Book  after  book  may  be  seen  entirely  filled 
with  studies  for  the  guidance  of  the  young 
artists,  in  which  the  master  has  depicted 
various  scenes  with  as  few  lines  as  possible. 
One  of  these  books  is  entirely  filled  with 
studies  of  falling  rain,  and,  monotonous  as 
the  subject  may  seem,  no  two  drawings  are 
iu  the  least  alike,  and  a  separate  and"  forci- 
ble character  is  given  to  each  sketch.    An- 


CAPXUItE  OF  THE  TRUANTS. 


We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  remarkable 
people  without  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
state  of  art  among  them.  The  Japanese  are 
evidently  an  art-loving  people.  Fond  as 
they  are  of  the  grotesque  in  art,  they  are 
capable  of  appreciating  its  highest  quali- 
ties; and,  indeed,  a  Japanese  workman  can 
scarcely  make  any  article  of  ordinary  use 
without  producing  some  agreeable  combina- 
tion of  lines  in  color. 

Even  the  pen,  or  rather  the  brush,  with 
which  thoy  write  is  enclosed  in  an  ingenious 
and  dcci(k*dlv  artistic  case.  Tlso  case  is  made 
of  bronze,  aiid  consists  of  a  hollow  stem  and 


other  book  has  nothing  but  outlines  ol 
landscape  scenery,  while  some  are  entire^ 
filled  with  grass-blades,  some  bcndni";  m  Uia 
wind,  others  beaten  down  by  rain,  and  other! 
flourishing  boldly  upright.  The  bamboo  il 
another  favorite  subject;  and  so  highly  «] 
the  Japanese  prize  the  skill  displayed  by  f 
master,  that  they  will  often  p>irchase  at  I 
high  price  a  piece  of  paper  with  notliing  oi 
it  but  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush,  the  nan 
mony  of  the  composition  and  the  balance  o| 
the  different  lines  of  beauty  being  t^otf 
oughly  apprcciatrd  ]^y  nn  artistic  eye. 
1     Studying  as  the  Japanese  do  in  the  schoa 


JAPAlfESE  ABT. 


sting  over  it  the  string 
,lie  end  of  the  case, 
:atc(l    with   a  ball  of 


of  nature,  they  are  marvellously  apt  at  ex- 
pressing attitude,  whether  of  man.Tjeast,  or 
bird.  They  never  have  any  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  arms  of  their  figures,  and 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  action,  there  is 
always  an  ease  about  it  which  betrays  the 
artist's  hand  even  in  the  rudest  figures 
Anaong  living  objects  the  crane  appears  to 
be  the  special  favorite  of  the  Japanese,  its 
popularity  being  shared,  though  not  equafled, 
by  the  stork  and  the  heron.  ' 

These  birds  are  protected  both  by  law  and 
popular  opinion,  and  in  consequence  are  so 
tame  that  the  native  artists  have  abundant 

wC  /J.""!,  °^i*"^y'°«  **»e'f  attitudes, 

which  they  do  with  a  patient  love  for  the 

I  subject  that  is  almost  Ibeyond  praise.    No 

I  figure  IS  so  frequently  introduced  in  Jan- 

lanese  art  as  the  crane,  and  so  thoroughly  is 

the  bird  understood,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 

Kt  lu  ^"'^.'°  .^"  ^^^  fig^'-es  of   cranes, 

whether  cast  m  bronze,  drawn  on  paper,  or 

embossed  and  painted  on  articles  of  furni- 

I  ture,  two  specimens  in  which  the  attitude  is 

exactly  the  same.    With  us,  even  the  pro- 

llessional  animal  painters  are  apt  to  take  a 

I  sketch  or  two,  and  copy  them  over  and  over 

I  again,  often  repeating  errors  as  well  as  ex- 

Icellences,  while  the  Japanese  artist  has  too 

I  genuine  a  love  for  his  subject  to  descend  to 

any  such  course.    Day  by  day  he  studies  his 

I  mng  models,  fills  his  book  with  sketches 

I  taken  rapidly,  but  truly,  and  so  has  always 

I  at  hand  a  supply  of  genuine  and  original 

I  attitudes.  In  oider  to  show  how  admirably 
Ithe  Japanese  artist  can  represent  the  crane, 

II  have  introduced  below  drawings  of  some 
I  beautiful  specimens  in  Sir  Hope  Grant's 
I  collection. 
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The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  bird  which  is 
displayed  in  these  figures,  while  the  perfec- 
tion ol  the  work  and  the  delicate  finish  of 
the  detail  are  almost  beyond  praise.  Nothinff 
can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the  three 
attitudes  there  shown.  In  one  case,  the  bird 
stands  upright  and  contemplative  on  one 
leg,  after  the  manner  of  its  kind.  In  the 
second  instance,  the  bird  is  standing  on  a 
tortoise,  and,  aa  the  neck  is  thrown  into 
action,  both  legs  are  used  for  support.  Then 
in  the  flving  bird,  whose  body  serves  as  a 
censer,  the  attitude  of  the  outspread  wings 
and  outstretched  legs  is  just  as  true  to 
nature  as  the  others,  all  the  attitudes  having 
been  undoubtedly  taken  from  nature. 

The  porcelain  of  the  Japanese  is  singularly 
beautiful,  and  sometimes  is  adorned  with 
ornaments  which  may  be  reckoned  under 
the  head  of  "  conceits. '^  For  instance,  a  cup 
will  be  adorned  with  a  representation  of 
pleasure  boats  on  the  river.  With  a  needle 
the  tiny  windows  of  the  boats  can  bo  raised, 
when  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  drink- 
ing tea  are  discovered  inside  the  boat, 
bometimes  a  little  tortoise  may  be  seen 
reposing  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
until  the  hot  tea  is  poured  into  it,  when  the 
creature  rises  to  the  surface,  shaking  its 
head  and  kicking  with  its  legs  as  if  in  pain 
from  the  hot  liquid. 

In  Japanese  pictures  certain  curious 
figures  may  be  seen,  looking  as  if  human 
beings  had  been  wrapped  in  a  bundle  of 
rushes.  This  strange  costume  is  the  snow- 
cloak  of  the  ordinary  Japanese.  For  mere 
ram  the  Japanese  generally  wear  a  sort  of 
overcoat  made  of  oiled  paper,  very  thio, 


CANDLESTICK  AM)  CENSEKS.    (From  Sir  Hope  Grant's  Collection.) 
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nearly  transparent,  and  very  offlcient,  though 
it  is  easily  torn.    But  when  a  snow-storm 
comes  on,  the  Japanese  endues  another  gar- 
ment, which  is  made  in  a  way  equally  sim- 
ple and  effective.  .       -      i       ,    ♦!,„ 
A  sort  of  skeleton  is  made  of  network,  the 
meshes  being  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Upon  each  point  of  the  mesh  is  tied  a  bunch 
of  vegetable  fibre,  like  very  fine  grass,  the 
bundles  being  about  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
pencil  where  they  are  tied,  and  spreading 
toward  the  ends.    The  garment  thus  made 
is  exceedingly  light,  anf  answers  its  purpose 
in  the  most  admirable  manner.  The  Punches 
of  fibres  overlapping  each  other  like  tne 
tiles  of  a  house,  keep  the  snow  far  from  the 
body,  while  any  snow  that  may  melt  simply 
runs  along  the  fibres  and  drops  to  the  ground. 
To  wet  this  snow  cloak  through  is  almost 
impossible,  even  the  jet  of  a  garden  engine 
having  little  effect  upon    it  except  when 
quite  close,  while  no  amount  of  snow  would 
be  able  to  force  a  drop  of  water  through  the 
loose  texture  of  the  material. 


The  Japanese  silks  have  long  been  cele- 
brated, but  there  is  one  kind  of  which 
scarcely  anything  is  known  in  England. 
During  Lord  Elgin's  mission  to  Japan,  a 
number  of  rolls  of  silk  were  presented  to 
the  members  of  the  embassy.  They  were  aU 
in  strips  about  throe  yards  long  and  one  wide, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  bo  useless.  They  hap- 
pened, however,  to  bo  exceedingly  valuable-, 
in  fact,  absolutely  priceless,  as  no  money 
could  buy  them.  They  were  made  by  ex- 
iled nobles,  who  were  punished  by  being 
sent  to  the  island  of  Patsizio,  where  they 
spend  their  time  in  making  these  peculiar 
silks.  No  one  below  a  certain  rank  is  al- 
lowed to  wear  the  silk  which  has  been 
woven  by  noble  fingers,  or  even  to  have  the 
fabric  in  the  house,  and  in  consequence  not 
a  piece   ever  even  found  its   way  to  the 

■Hie  subject  of  Japanese  art  is  most  in- 
teresting, but  we  must  now  close  our  no- 
tice, and  proceed  to  the  next  people  on  our 
Ust. 


CHAPTER  CLYIII. 
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IDCPI^X  COVBRNMENT-PEBSONAL  CHABACTEB  OF  THE  KIKQ-TnE  LATE  FIRST  KINO  AND  m. 
ACCO«PX.,«„MENT8-Al.rEAHANCKOFTHB  SIAMESE  -  THE  MODE  OF  AHB^kLo  THF  m.H^ 
DUKS8  OF  BOTH  SEXES- 0EHKM0MK8  ,N  8,AM~  AUDIENCE  OF  A  NO„^E  -  ACTO„rTNX,  T  ,r^ 
COSTUMES- AN  A0TKES8  IN  I.OVAL  ROBE8-THE  AHI8T00UATIC  EL«0,V  -  PUFcIuTmNH  AOA  N  T 

rLTorTrT^rirTfT-rron^ 

FUNERAL  PILE.  IT-HAIRS    OF    THE    TAIL- ARCHITEOTUBB     OF    SIAM-THB 


In  the  empire  of  Siam,  and  Its  dependent 
Ikingdoms,  Laos  and  Cambodia,  we  find  the 
Iprinciple  of  the  duplex  rule  which  we  have 
Ijlready  seen  existing  in  Japan,  though  in 
jthesc  cases  the  distinction  between  the  two 
Ikings  18  merely  one  of  dignity,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  secular  and  spiritual  ele- 
■nent,  as  in  Japan.    In  Siam,  the  two  kings 
|ie  mostly  near  relations,  and  often  broth- 
■ers;  and  sometimes,  though  by  no  means  as 
■irule,  the  Second  King  becomes  First  King 
■on  the  death  of  his  superior.    Practically, 
line  whole  of  the  royal   power  is  vested  in 
■he  first  King,  the  secondary  ruler  being. 
Jtliough  enjoying  royal  rank,  nothing  more 
|llian  the  first  subject  in  the  land. 
In  China  and  j'apan,  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  king  seems  to  exercise  but  little 
iilluence  over  the  people.    This  is  not  the 
ma  with  Siam,  in  which  country  the  in- 
fucnce  of  the  king  pervades  the  whole  of 
Bie  realm,  and  is  of  infinite  importance  for 
tood  or  evil.    The  Siamese  have  been  verv 
prtunate  in  the  king  who  lately  held  the 
|irst  Throne.    As  is  the  custom  with  the 
lianipse  kings,  he  spent  a  series  of  years  in 
luuadhistmonastery,  secluding  himself  from 
111  society,  even  from  that  of  Ids  own  chil- 
fren.     During  twenty-seven  yearn  he  de- 
fotcd    himself  to    the    studies  which    he 
fHought  would  fit  him  for  his  future  office; 
|nd  when  he  mounted  the  throne  in  1851, 
leing  then  about  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
|e  astonished  every  one  by  his  learning.  He 
|at.  mptde  himself  itiastcr  of  the  history  and 
leogi-iiphy  of  his  own  country;  ho  was  good 
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enough  astronomer  to  calculate  eclipses,  and 
determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
place.  He  could  speak  and  write  English  so 
well,  that  he  was  a  valued  contributor  to  the 
scientific  journals  of  Hong  Kong,  and,  on 
account  of  his  writings,  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Asiatic  Society.  He  Mas  a  fair 
Latin  and  French  scholar,  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ail  the  various  dialects  of 
Siam  and  Indo-China,  and  was  also  learned 
in  Sanscrit,  a  language  of  which  he  was  verv 
fond.  •' 

He  was  ahv.ays  desirous  of  attracting  to  him 
any  English  people  who  could  give  him  in- 
struction, and  showed  his  preference  for 
Great  Britain  by  invariably  wearing  a  Glen- 
gary  cap,  except  on  occasions  of  ceremonv, 
when  he  had  to  wear  the  heavy  natiowal 
crown;  and,  strange  to  say,  to  judge  from 
several  photographic  portraits  of  the  Kin* 
in  various  costumes,  the  Glengary  cap  suits 
his  countenance  better  than  any  other  head- 
dress. The  full  Siamese  name  of  the  Kiiif 
was  Phra  Chomklau  chau  yu  hua;  but  the 
Sanscrit  form,  which  he  always  used,  w.ns 
Somdetch  Phra  Paramendra  Maha  Mongknt. 
He  generally  signed  his  name  as  S.  P.  P.  M. 
Mongkut.  His  name  before  he  came  to  t'lo 
throne  was  Chau  Fa  Yai.  The  death  of  this 
wise  ruler  and  .accomplished  gentlcmau 
was  a  very  severe  loss  to  Siam,  and  was  felt 
even  among  the  scientific  societies  of  Europe. 

A  portrait  of  this  remarkable  man  is  given 
on  the  1469th  page,  dressed  in  the  cos- 
tume which  he  u.-iuaii^  wore.  The  Glen- 
gary cap  gives  a  curiously  Europeanized 
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look  to  his  face;  but  as,  contrary  to  the  habit 
of  tho  bare-headed  Siamese,  he  constantly 
wore  it,  he  is  drawn  with  it  upon   us  head. 
I  possess  portraits  of  him  in  several  dresses 
but  that  which  he  genera  ly. wore  f  selected 
as  bein<r  the  most  characteristic  of  the  man. 
nrb'rother,  Chau  Fa  Noi  was  by  univer- 
sal consent  mide  the  Second  King,  or  Wan- 
aua:    When  he  received  the  crown  he  took 
fhe  name  of  Somdetch  Piu  Klau  Chau  yu 
hua.    The  choice  was  in  both  cases  an  ex- 
cellent one,  the  brothers  re8omblin|  each 
otiier  in  tlieir  love  of  literature  an  J  the  r 
anxiety  to  promote   the  welfare  of   their 
people  by  the  arts  of  peace,  and  not  ot  war. 
^^e  wni  now  turn  tS  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  Siamese.  „ 

They  are  rather  small,  but  well  propor- 
tioned, and  their  color  is  a  warm  olive.  The 
hair  of  tho  men  is  shaved,  except  a  tuft 
upon  the  top  of  the  head,  whicK  is  kept 
rither  short;  and  the  hair  being  black  and 
coarse,  the  tuft  looks  as  if  a  sTiort  brush 
had  been  stuck  on  the  head.     According 

to  Siamese  ideas,  «»«  •*"?  pI'^'Tu^^,  £ 
closed  lotus  flower.  This  tuft  is  held  m  the 
hiiihest  esteem;  and  for  any  one  even  to 
eive  indications  of  approaching  the  head- 
tuft  of  a  great  man,  is  considered  either  as 
a  deadly  insult  or  a  mark  of  utter  ignorance 
of  manners.  When  a  young  Siamese  comes 
of  a<re,  the  head-tuft  la  shaved  with  creat 
ceremonies,  the  relations  being  called  to- 
gether, priests  being  invited  to  recite  pray- 
ers and  wash  tho  head  of  the  young  man, 
and  all  the  family  resources  being  drawn 
upon  for  the  feast.  The  exact  moment  of  the 
shavin"  is  announced  by  a  musket  shot. 
After  the  tuft  is  removed,  the  lad  is  sent  to 
the  pagodas  to  be  taught  by  the  priests,  and 
minv  of  them  never  leave  these  quiet  re- 
treats, but  enter  the  ranks  of  the  regular 

^"^Even  the  women  wear  tho  hair-tuft,  but 
in  their  case  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  greater  length,  and  is  carcfulhr  piled  and 
tended.    The  woman's  head-tuft  is  said  to 
represent  the    lotus  flower  opened.     Ihe 
hmi  is  seldom  covered,  the  cap  worn  by 
Kiu<^  S.  Phra  Moagkut  being  quite  an  ex- 
ceptToual  instance.     As  for  clothmg,  the 
Siamese  care  but  little  for  it,  though  the 
creat  people  wear  tho  most  costly  robes  on 
itate  occasions.    But  even  the  highest  man- 
darins content  themselves  during  the  warmer 
months  of  the  year  with  the  single  garment 
called  the  Pa-uung.    This  is  a  wide  strip  of 
strong  Indian  chintz,  generally  haying  a 
pattern  of  stars  upon  a  ground  of  dark  blue, 
ereen  red  or  chocolate.    When  worn,  "the 
Siamese   place    the  middle  of  this,  when 
opened,  to  the  small  of  the  back,  bringing 
the  two  ends  round  the  body  before,  and 
the  upper  edges,  being  twisted  topther  are 
^-. -i--V:_   u„t..r„«i.   HiA  hfiflv  and  the  cloth. 
The  part  hanging  is  folded  m  large  plaits, 
passed  between  the  legs,  and  tucked  in  be- 


hind as  before."    (See  Bowring's  «  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Siam.") 

Sometimes  the  men  have  a  white  cloth 
hanging  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  and  oc- 
casionally throw  it  over  their  heads.  When 
walking  in  the  open  air,  a  broad  palm-leaf 
hat  is  used  to  keep  ofl"  tho  sunbeams,  and  is  i 
worn  by  both  sexes  alike.  .    ,.     , 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  dress 
of  the  sexes.    When  very  young,  girls  wear 
a  liirht  and  airy  costume  of  turmeric  now- 
der,  which  gives  them  a  rich  yellow  hue, 
and  imparts  its  color  to  everything  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.    Up  to  the  age  i 
of  ten  or  eleven,  they  generally  wear  a 
sliaht  gold  or  silver  string  round  the  waist, 
from  the  centre  of  which  depends  a  heart- 
shaped  piece  of  the  same  metal,  and,  when 
they  reach  adult  years,  they  assume  the  reg- 
ular woman's  dress.    This  consists  of  the 
chintz  or  figured  silk  wrapper,  which,  how- 
ever falls  little  below  the  knees,  and  a  piece 
of  lighter  stuff  thrown  over  one  shouUlerl 
and  under  the  other.    This  latter  article  of| 
dress  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  and, 
even  when  used,  it  often  falls  oft  the  shoul- 
der,  and  is  not  replaced.    Even  the  Queen 
of  Siam,  when  in  state  dress,  wears  npthiugl 
but  these  two  garments.    As  a  rule,  the  Icet 
are  bare,  embroidered  slippers  being  only 
occasionally  used  by  great  people.  I 

The  appearance  of  the  king  in  his  royall 
robes  may  be  seen  from  the  portrait  of  a  ccl-l 
obrated  actress  on  the  next  page.    In  biara,| 
as  in  China,  the  actors  are  dressed  in  the 
most  magriiflcent  style,  aad  wear  costumes 
made  on  the  pattern  of  those  worn  by  royJ 
altv.    To  all  appearance,  they  arc  quite  aa 
apiendid  as  the  real  dresses,  for  gilding  can 
be  made  to  look  quite  as  well  as  solid  goWl 
and  sliam  jewels  can  be  made  larger  anJ 
more  gorgeous  than  real  gems.    Tlie  readed 
will  notice  that  upon  the  fingers  the  actiesi 
wears    inordinately   long  ,^'1-1"^^'^ ^[,1 
which  are  considered  as  indicating  that  tUT 
nails  beneath  are  of  a  proportionate  lengtw 
The  actors  in  the  king's  theatre  are  all  mi 
own  women,  of  whom  he  has  some  six  oi 
seven  hundred,  together  with  an  average  ol 
live  attendants  to  each  woman.    No  male  il 
allowed  to  enter  this  department  of  tlil 
palace,  which  is  presided  over  by  la<l  el 
chosen  from  the    noWest  families  nitlj 
land.    These  plays  are  all  in  dumb  8ho\j 
accompanied  by  music,  which  in  Siam  is  q 
a  much  sweeter  cliaracter  than  is  "8"=^/! 
that  part  of  the  world.    Besides  the  eh  d 
actors,  at  least  a  hundred  attendants  assi 
in  the  play,  all  being  magnificently  atUred 
The  play  is  continued  ad  infinitum.    "  nei 
any  of  the  spectators  become  weaned,  tne| 
retire  for  a  while,  and  then  return,  awl    ' 
thought  a  compliment  to  the  pnncipa  gi  tj 
to  ast  him  the  hour  at  which  he  would  liB 
the  play  to  be  stopped.  /  ,.^ 

The  veritable  erowni  is  shapcu  nmC..  •;•■ 
the  mock  ornaments  of  the  actress,    a" 


3  Bowring'8  "  Kingdom 

m  have  a  white  cloth 
;heir  shoulders,  and  oc- 
or  their  heads.    When 

air,  a  broad  palm-leaf 
f  the  sunbeams,  and  is 
.like. 

difference  in  the  dress 
very  young,  girls  wear 
tumo  of  turmeric  pow- 
jm  a  rich  yellow  hue, 
or  to  overvthiag  with  I 
contact.    Up  to  the  ago  | 
hey  generally  wear  a 
string  round  the  waist, 
ivhich  depends  a  heart- 
same  metal,  and,  when 
rs,they  assume  the  reg-l 
This  consists  of  the  I 
k  wrapper,  which,  how- 
wtho  knees,  and  a  piece  I 
jwn  over  one  shoulder  I 
,    This  latter  article  ofl 
'  little  importance,  an(],[ 
)ften  falls  off  the  shoul-l 
iced.    Even  the  Quecnl 
ate  dress,  wears  nothing  j 
mts.    A8arule,thcfictl 
fed  slippers  being  onlyj 
r  great  people.  i 

if  the  king  in  his  royall 
•om  the  portrait  of  a  ccl-l 
he  next  page.  In  Siam,l 
jtors  are  dressed  in  thcl 
tyle,  aad  wear  costumed 
n  of  those  worn  by  royJ 
ranee,  they  are  quite 
,  dresses,  for  gilding  c 
ite  as  well  as  solid  goldl 
3an  be  made  larger  anJ 
1  real  gems.  The  reade^ 
)n  the  fingers  the  actres^ 
y  long  nail-preserveraj 
ed  as  indicating  that  th(^ 
f  a  proportionate  length 
)  king's  theatre  are  all  li 
liom  ho  has  some  six  ol 
jether  with  an  average  ol 
;ach  woman.  No  male  ij 
this  department  of  thi 
presided   over  by  ladiel 

noblest  families  iu  tlif 
a  are  all  in  dumb  sho^il 
msic,  which  in  Siam  is ; 
laracter  than  is  usual  i 
vorld.    Besides  the  chiO 
lundred  attendants  assia 
ing  magnificently  at'i^'^'l 
lued  ad  infinitum.    "Whel 
■jova  become  wearied,  t^iej 
and  then  return,  and  it  i 
tent  to  the  principal . 
ur  at  which  he  would  W 
)ped.  /  ,.^ 

I'own  is  snapou  mucn  "js 
ents  of  the  actress,    -ii 
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King  brought  for  the  inspection  of  Sir  J 

Uownng  the  crown  used  at  his  coronation. 

It    18    very    heavy,    weighing    about    four 

pounds,  and  is  of  enormous  value,  belnir 

covered  with  valuable  diamonds,  that  wliich 

Itonninates  the  peak   being  of  very  creat 

I  size  and  splendor.    The  King  also  exhibited 

the  sword  ot  sUite,  with  its  golden  scabbard 

I  covered  with  jewels.    When  the  sword  is 

I  drawn,  it  is  seen  to  bo  double,  one  blade  be- 

ling  Hwertod  into  the  other,  as  into  a  second 

lihcath.    Ihe  inner  blade  is  of  steel,  and  the 

I  outer  of  a  softer  metal.    The  handle  is  of 

I  wood,  and,  like    the  sheath,  is   profuselv 

I  adorned  with  jewels. 

I  The  Siamese  are  among  the  most  cero- 
Imonious  people,  and  in  this  respect  equal, 
leven  if  tliey  do  not  surpass,  the  Chinese 
land  Japanese.  Their  very  language  is  a 
Iseries  of  forms,  by  wliich  persons  of  differ- 
lent  rank  address  each  other;  and,  although 
Ithero  may  be  no  distinction  of  dress  be- 
lUveen  a  nobleman  and  a  peasant,  the  diifer- 
lenco  of  rank  is  marked  far  more  strongly 
Ithan  could  be  done  by  mere  dress.  It  is 
Ian  essential  point  of  etiquette,  for  example, 
■that  the  person  of  inferior  rank  should  al- 
Iffays  keep  his  head  below  that  of  his  supe- 
Irior.  '^ 

Should  a  man  of  low  degree  meet  a  noble- 
Iman,  the  former  will  stoop  at  the  distance  of 
Ihirty  or  forty  yards,  sink  on  his  knees  as 
lis  superior  approacihcs,  and  finally  pros- 
Irate  himself  on  his  face.    Should  he  wish 
lo  present  anything  to  his  superior,  he  must 
■o  so  by  pushing    it   along   the   ground, 
Iml,  indeed,  must  carry  out  in  appearance 
lie  formal  mode  of  address  in  which  he 
Ikcns  himself  to  a  worm.     Just  as  the 
leasants  grovel  before  the  nobles,  so  do  the 
lobles  before  the  king;  and  if  either  of  them 
^apetition  to  ofrer,he  must  put  it  ina  jar, 
ind  so  crawl  and  push  it  along  the  ground 
B  humbly  as  if  he  were  a  mere  peasant, 
iameso  artists  are  fond  of  depicting  the  vari- 
lis  modes  of  approaching  a  superior,  and 
lever  forget  to  indicate  the  great  man  by 
Iro  points.    In  the  first  place,  he  sits  erect, 
Ihile  the  others  cro-ich;  and,  in  the  second, 
|c  leans  on  his  left  arm,  and  bends  the  left 
Ibow  inward.    This  most  strange  and  un- 
Iraceful  attitude  is  a  mark  of  high  birth  and 
feeding,  the  children  of  both  sexes  being 
tamed  to  reverse  the  elbow-joint  at  a  very 
F'y  age.  •' 

I  As  may  be  expected  from  the  progress  of 
Inhzatlon,  the  Siamese  have  a  tolerably 
Implcte  code  of  laws,  which  are  adminis- 
Ired  by  regularly  appointed  officers.  The 
|W8  are  rrther  severe,  though  not  much 
lore  so  than  were  our  own  a  century  ago. 
lurder,  for  example,  is  punished  with  death ; 
id  in  overy  case  of  murder  or  suicide,  the 
luses  within  a  circle  of  eighty  yards  from 
|e  spot  on  which  the  crime  was  committed 
|! considered  responsible,  and  fined  heavily. 
Ills  curious  law  forces  the  people  to  be  very 


cauUouB  with  regard  to  quarrels,  and  to  check 
them  before  the  two  antagonists  boconio 
sufficiently  irritated  to  seek  each  other's  life. 
1  his  respect  lor  human  life  contrasts  strongl y 
with  the  utter  indifiereuce  with  which  it  is 
regarded  in  China  and  Japan. 

Nobles  of  very  high  rank  are  exempt  ft-om 
capital  punishment  in  one  way,  i.  c.  their 
blood  may  not  be  shed;  but,  if  guilty  of  a 
capital  ollence,  they  are  put  into  sacks,  and 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs  made  of  sandid 
wood.  Some  punishments  are  meant  to 
inflict  Ignominy.  Such,  for  exaini)Io,  is  that 
ot  a  bonzcj  or  priest,  who  is  detected  in 
breaking  his  vow  of  chastity.  He  is  taken 
toa  public  place,  stripped  of  his  sacred  yellow 
robe,  flogged  until  tlio  blood  streams  down 
his  back,  and  then  kept  in  the  king's  stables 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  employed  in  cuttinir 
grass  for  the  elephants. 

Another  similar  punishment  is  inflicted  on 
laymen.  A  cangue  is  fastened  round  his 
neck,  his  hands  and  wrists  are  chained  and 
he  IS  taken  round  the  city,  preceded  by  drums 
and  cymbals.  The  worst  part  of  the  punish- 
ment is,  that  he  is  compelled  to  proclaim  his 
crime  aloud  as  he  passe* through  the  streets- 
and  if  he  ceases  to  do  so,  or  drops  his  voice! 
he  IS  beaten  severely  with  the  flat  of  a  sword. 
Insoners  are  mostly  employed  on  public 
works,  and  at  night  they  are  all  fastened 
together  with  one  long  chain. 

Of  the  religion  of  the  Siamese  it  is  im- 
possible to  treat,  because  liuddhism  is  far 
too  wide  and  intricate  a  subject  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  few  pages.  There  is,  however 
one  modification  of  this  religion  which  must 
bo  mentioned;  namely,  the  divine  honors 
paid  to  the  White  Elephant. 

By  the  Siamese,  these  animals  are  thought 
to  be  the  incarnations  of  some  future  Uuddlia 
and  are  accordingly  viewed  with  the  deepest 
respect.    The  fortunate  man  who  captures  a 
white  elephant  sends  the  news  to  the  capital, 
and  in  return  for  the   auspicious   news  is 
thenceforth  freed,  with  his  posterity,  from 
all  taxation  and  liability  to  military  service. 
A  road  is  cut  through  the  forest,  and  a  mag- 
nificent raft  is  built  on  the  Meinam  Rivci- 
for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  animal.   Wheii 
the  elephant  reaches  the  raft,  ho  is  taken  on 
board  under  a  splendid  canopy,  and  kept  in 
good  temper  by  gifts  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats.   Meanwhile,  a  noble  of  the  highest 
rank,  sometimes  even  the  First  King  liim- 
self,  goes  in  a  state  barge  to  meet  the  elephant, 
accompanied  by  a  host  of  boats  with  flags 
and  music,  and  escorts  the  sacred  animal  to 
the  capital,  each  boat  trying  to  attach  a  rope 
to  the   raft.    When  arrived,  the  animal  is 
taken  to  tho  palace,  when  he  receives  some 
lofty  title,  and  is  then  led  to  the  magnificent 
house  prepared  for  him,  where,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  is  petted  and  pampered  and  has 
everything  his  own  wu",  the  king  himself 
deeming  it  »n  honor  if  thi  sacred  beast  will 
condescend  to  feed  out  of  lis  hand.    On  the 
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head  of  the  elephant  is  placed  a  royal  crown, 
hL  tu/k«  are  encircled  witi»  precfouB  rings 
ami  a  royal  umbrella  is  carried  over  him  when 

ho  Boes  to  bathe.  ,      ,    ,        <•  tu„ 

When  the  animal  dies,  the  hairs  of  the 
tail  are  reserved  as  relics  of  a  divine  incar- 
Sion  and  the  body  is  buried  with  royal 
h  018.  The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  set  in 
golden  handles,  proftisely  adorned  with  pro- 
^iniw  ntoups-  and  the  reader  may  possiuiy 
rmtr'tliarthe   First  King   Sonic  etc^ 

Plira  MoHKlcut,  sent  one  ol  these  tutts  to 

QuLen  Vic"toria,a8a  P,"^f  °«V"-«Tte  k  « 
Estimation  in  which  he  held  her.  Th«  «„'« 
also  cave  the  ambassador,  Sir  J.  Uowring, 
a  fewSmirs  from  the  tail,  as  a  gift  about  equal 
to  tl^at  of  the  Garter  in  England,  and  when, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation,  the  elephant 
d"ed  iif  lawfthe  King  sent  Sir  J.  Bowr.ng 
as  a  tlirther  mark  of  fiis  favor,  a  small  piece 
of  »'-  -Ivln  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 

The  color  of  the  elephant  is  not  really 
white,  but  a  sort  of  pa  e,  brick-dust  red. 
Alb  no  animals  of  all  kinds  are  venerated  by 
Sie  Sncse,  the  white  monkey  being  in  rank 
next  to  the  white  elephant.    This  veneration 
Ts  so  inarked  that  a  talapoin-a  sort  of 
prcachnig  fakir -who  will  not  condescend 
?o  sa'ute  the  King  himself,  bows  humbly  if 
he  slmiW  «««  «v«^  ""  ^^"*®  cock,  much  more 
"  ThJ'archUccture  of  Siam  deserves  a  brief 
notice.    It  possesses  some  of  the  character- 
"st  cs  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Burmese, 
but  has  an  aspect  that  belongs  peculiarly  to 
tself    Ordinary  houses  are  of  comparatively 
8  mill  dimensions,  but  the  temples  are  often 
of  enormous  size,  and  in  their  way  are  cx- 
ceedin.'ly  beautiful.    They  are  full  of  lofty 
and  gabled  roofs,  five  or  sfx  of  which  often 
rise  Ibove  each  oVaer,  in  f^^tasti^  beauty  so 
as  to  lead  the  eye  upward   to  the  cential 
tower.    This  is  always  a  sort  of  spire  or  pin- 
nacle, which  is  made  of  a  succession  ol  stones 
and  i^  terminated  by  the  «>e«'l«'- f™J  «,"^^^,f 
sovereicrnty,  namely,  an  ornament  that  looks 
Uke  a  seriesof  spread  umbrellas  placed  over 
each  other,  and  become  less  and  less  as  they 
anproach   the  summit.    The  whole  of  the 
tower  is  profusely  adorned  with  grotesque 


statues  in  Btrange  attitudes,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  square  toot  which  is  undccorated 
in  some  way  or  other. 

The  palaces  are  built  on  much  the  samo 
model,  and  ♦heir  gates  are  often  guarded  by 
ffigantic  figures  carved  in  Bt«»"-  '*■''  "'« 
§o^rof  the  Hall  of  Audience  at  Bangkok 
are  two  figures  made  of  granite,  ihcy 
are  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  represent  in«n 
with  the  tails  of  fish  projecting  Irom  the 
spine.  In  fact,  they  are  almost  exact  repro- 
ductions of  the  Assyrian  Dagon,  as  it  is 
represented  on  the  Nineveh  sculptures. 

*I?he  ftineral  pile  on  (or  rather  in)  which 
is  burned  the  body  of  a  kiug  or  any  of  tlio 
royal  family,  is  built  on  the  fme  priuciplc 


royal  lamuy,  is  "u""  uu  v..^  >. r-       . 

as  the  temples,  and  is  in  fact  a  temple,  though 
made  of  comlustiblo  materials.  There  b 
before  me  a  photograph  of  the  ft>ne™l  pi  c 
which  was  made  for  the  body  of  th«  Jirs 
King's  son,  and  another  of  a  nile  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  consuming  the  body  ot  his 
wife.  They  are  very  similar  in  appearance, 
being  temples  made  of  wood  and  canvas 
covered  with  gilt  paper.  They  are  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  m  height,  and  on 
the  photograph,  where  the  nature  ot  the 
material  is  not  shown,  look  like  magmficent 
specimens  of  Siamese  architecture. 

The   central    spire,  terminated  with  its 
royal   emblem,  rises   in   the   centre,  and 
round  it  are  clustered  gables,  roofs,  ninna- 
cles,  and  pillars,  in  bewildering  proKis  on. 
The  door  is  guarded  by  two  g'ga»t'« /' 'J; 
ues,  and  the  body  lies  in  the  centre  of  th 
bui  ding,  hidden  bv  curtains.  .  On  accoun 
of  the  a  msiness  of  the  materials,  to  all  tl 
pinnacles  are  attached  slight  ropes  whc 
are  fastened  firmly  to  the  ground,  so  that 
they  act  like  the  ''stays"  of  a  ship's  ma^ 
Inflammable  as  are  the  wood,  paper,  an 
canvas  of  which  the  edifice  i?  made,  they  ar 
rendered  still  more  so  by  being  saturnte? 
with  oil,  tar,  and  similarly  combustible  su^ 
stances.'   Vast,  therefore,^a8  is  the  bui  dm 
a  verv  short  time  suffices  to  consume  it,an( 
the  intense  heat  reduces  the  corpse  to  a  nier< 
heap  of  ashes,  which  are  gathered  to^etht 
aXolemnly  placed  in  the  temple  dedicate, 
to  that  purpose 
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LAKES  —  GENERAL  CHAaACTBB  OF  THB  BKUCS. 


■POPULATIOK  OF  TBK 


Many  of  my  readers  may  be  aware  of  tho 
remarkable  discovery  that  was  made  in  1853- 
4,  showing  that  even  in  Europe  there  lived, 
at  one  time,  a  race  of  men  having  exactly  the 
same  habits  as  the  swamp-dwellers  of  New 
Guinea,  or  the  lake-dwellers  of  Maracjibo 
on  the  Amazon.  During  tho  winter  months 
of  those  two  years,  the  weather  in  Switzer- 
land was  very  dry  and  very  cold,  so  that  the 
rivers  did  not  receive  their  usual  supplies  of 
water.  Consequently,  the  water  in  tne  lakes 
fell  far  below  its  usual  level,  and  this  dis- 
closed the  remarkable  fact  that  in  those  lakes 
had  once  been  assemblages  of  human  habi- 
tations, built  upon  piles  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  lake. 

These  houses,  appropriately  called  "Pfahl- 
bautenj"  or  Pile-buildings,  were,  as  their 
name  implies,  built  upon  piles;  and  it  is  a 
most  interesting  fact,  that  not  only  have  the 
piles  been  discovered,  on  which  tne  houses 
were  built,  but  also  fragments  of  the  walls 
of  those  houses;  many  specimens  of  the 
weapons  and  implements  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  ornaments,  and  oven  their  food,  have 
beeu  brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
buried  for  centuries  beneath  the  water. 

The  ref">mblance,  not  to  say  the  identity, 
between  many  articles  found  under  the 
waters  of  the  Swiss  lakes  and  those  which 
are  still  used  by  savage  tribes  of  the  "Western 
hemisphere  is  absolutely  startling;  and  not 
the  least  remarkable  point  about  tho  relics 
which  have  just  been  discovered  is,  that 
several  o"  them  are  identical  with  inven- 
tions which  we  fondly  deem  to  be  modern. 

The  chief  part  of  these  lake-dwellings 
was  constructed  during  the  Stone  period, 
«'■  e.  a  period  when  axes,  spear-heads,  etc.. 
Were  made  of  stone,  the  use  of  fire  being 
unknown.    This  is  proved  by  the  quantity 


of  stone  weapons  and  implements  which 
have  been  found  in  the  lakes.  That  various 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  archi- 
tecture is  also  shown  by  the  difference  in 
details  of  construction. 

From  the  relics  that  have  been  discovered, 
it  is  easy  to  see  what  these  lake-dwellings 
must  have  been.  They  were  built  on  a 
scaffolding  made  of  piles  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  and  connected  with  cross-beams, 
so  as  to  make  the  foundation  for  a  platform. 
Upon  this  platform  the  huts  themselves  were 
built.  They  were  mostly  circular,  and  the 
walls  were  made  of  wattle,  rendered  weather- 
tight  by  the  clay  which  could  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity  from  the  bed  of  the  lake. 

The  reason  for  building  these  edifices  is 
analogous  to  tho  feeling  which  induces 
military  engineers  to  surround  their  forts 
with  moats  filled  with  water.  In  those 
primitive  times,  man  waged  an  unequal 
war  against  the  wild  animals,  such  as  the 
bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  boar,  and  in  conse- 
quence, these  lacustrine  habitations  proved 
to  be  strongholds  which  such  enemies  could 
not  assault.  It  is  natural,  also,  that  persons 
thus  threatened  should  congregate  together, 
and  in  consequence  we  find  that  in  one  lake 
alone,  that  of  Neufchatel,  a  population  of 
some  five  thousand  had  congregated. 

A  vast  number  of  relics  of  this  bygone 
age  have  been  recovered  from  the  lakes, 
and  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  anthro- 
pologist. In  the  first  place,  the  original 
piles  have  been  discovered,  still  standing, 
and  several  have  been  drawn,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  depth  to  which  they  were 
driven.  Portions  of  the  wattled  walls  of 
the  huts  have  also  been  found,  together 
with  great  numbers  of  stone  implements, 
denoting  a  very  early  age.    Great  quantities 
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of  pottery  have  also  been  found,  tho  crescent 
bp.lni?  a  favorite  ornamunt,  and  several 
utensils  of  a  crescontic  shape  having  been 
discovered.  ,  , 

Then,  as  time  went  on,  men  lmprovc(l 
upon  their  earlier  works,  and  took  to  motnl 
instead  of  stone,  as  examples  of  which  may 
bo  mentioned  the  wondortbl  series  o  mctiUlic 
objects  that  have  been  found  in  the  lakes. 
There  are  axes,  spears  and  arrow-heads, 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  hair-pins,  nnd-- 
most  remarkable  — tliere  is  the  very  article 
that  was  patented  some  years  since  as  the 
"  Safety  Pin  "  for  nurseries. 

As  to  the  food  which  these  people  ate,  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  tho  way  of  bones 


belonging  to  various  animals,  and  —  stran- 

8 est  of  all  —  specimens  of  bread  have  been 
iscovered.  As  may  bo  supposed,  the  bread 
in  question  was  of  the  coarsest  possible 
character,  the  grains  of  corn  being  roasted, 
slightly  ground,  and  then  pressed  into 
lumps,  which  may  by  courtesy  be  termed 
cakes.  Even  fVuits  have  been  found  ready 
cut  and  prepared  for  consumption,  the  apple 
being  the  most  plentiful  of  these  IVuits. 
Seeds  of  different  fVuits,  such  as  tho  plum, 
the  raspberry,  and  tho  blackberry,  have 
been  found,  togethui  with  the  shells  of 
hazel  and  beech-nuts,  showing  that  all  those 
different  fVuits  were  used  for  food  in  tho 
olden  times  uow  so  long  passed  away. 
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Abyssinia,  Ml. 

Acoawaios,  8o.  America,  1222. 
AiliuirnUy  Islanders,  070. 
Adoption  of  Parents,  Namaquas, 

AaHicDLTUBK  araonc  the 
Badema,  .W.  Bakalal,  492, 
Batoka,  350.  Bayoye,  338 
Bouka,l)71.  Dlnka,  470.  DJour" 
448.  Fiiogiaris,  llf)8.  Oanl,  4;W.' 
Oulanans,  1246.  Hebrides,  Now 
972.  Hottentots.  231.  Kaffirs 
138,  130  -  144.  ManRatxias,  355: 
Ovambos,  310.  Hhokiani,  622. 
Wasagara,  407.    Watusi,  409. 

Ahltas,  rhillpplno  Islands,  020. 

Ahts,  Vancouver's  Island,  1364. 

Ajitas,  IMiilipnine  Islands,  920. 

Alapn-ches,  Chill,  8.  A.,  1100. 

Alfuors,  Now  Guinea,  008. 

Alfouras,  Now  Guinea,  003. 

Amaharas,  Africa,  CB7. 

Amakosa,  Africa,  12. 

Amaponda,  Africa,  13. 

Amaswazl,  Africa,  13. 

Amaton^a,  Afrioa,  12. 

Amazonians,  So.  Am.,  1218. 

Amazons,  Africa,  667. 

[Amazulu,  AfVloa,  12. 

Amulets,  see  Charms. 

Ampskmbnts  among  the 
Ahts,      1300.         Apono,      487. 
Araucanians,    1204.       Austra- 
lians,   748-76.3.     feayeye,  330. 
Bochuanas,  290,  297.     Beghar- 
mu,  030.      Bosjesraans,  2C2-4 
Oamma,  609.    Co-yukons,  1376. 
Damaras,     313.         Dory.    017 
Pyaks,  1141-1144.     Esquimaux, 
1349.    Fanti,  563.    Fijians,  054 
Gallas,    671.     Qhoorkas,    1424 
Guianans,   1252-1255.      Hotten- 
tots, 234-230.     Indians,   N.  A. 
1285-1298,  1320-1325. 'ishogo 
»7».  Japanese,  14.54,  1462.    Kaf- 
;"..  1*4-147.     Korannas,    270. 
Maai,433.  Makololo,  333.  Male- 
mutes,  1374.  Maories,845.  Mar- 
Queians,  1049.    Namaquas,  278 
Ovambos,  320.  Pelew  fslanders," 
1108.   Samoans,  102(1.    Sandwich 
fi^*'"'^^'''.  .'"92-1090.      Shooas, 
629.       Tahitans,      1062,     1063. 
lasraanians,  763.    Tihboos,  633. 
Tongans,  995,  996,  1004.     Tua- 
f^ks,     634.       Tungusi,     1380. 

iiii'~",i    "titttiis,  i;:oi.   wainsi, 
»«y.    Zealanders,  New,  818-^. 


Ancient  Enropo,  1478. 
Andamancrs,  888. 
Anecdote  of  Korannas,  209. 
Anecdotes  of  Bomlpsmans,  267. 
Aneiteuni,  New  Hebrides,  075. 
Angoleso,  Africa,  380. 
Animals  of 
Australia,  701.     Guiana,  1222. 
Fondness  for  in  Guiana,  1258. 
JJogs  of  Esquimaux,  1346.     Of 
Africa^  120.     Of  KufHrs,   127, 
140.    Of  India,  141(W421. 
Aplngi,  Africa,  488. 
Apono,  Africa,  484. 
Aprons  of  Kaffirs,  Africa,  48. 
Arabs,  Aft-ica,  687. 
Araucanians,  8.  A.,  1100. 
Arawaks,  Guiana,  1222. 
Arohitbcturb  of 
Abyssinia,    667.      Ahts,    1369. 
Ancient  Europe,  1473.     Anda- 
mancrs, 892.    Apono,  487.   Au- 
stralians, 781-786.    Bakalal,  401. 
Balonda,  378.     Bari,  464     Bay- 
eve    339.      Bechuanas,  297,  2{»9. 
Bedouins,  082.    Begharnus,  636. 
Bonny,     001.      BornabI,      1103. 
Bornuese,     626.       Bosjcsmans, 
251.     Britain,  New,    m.    Cal- 
edonians,     New,    884.        Da- 
..l"*'  J^^-       Damaras,     310- 
311.      Dor,     447.      Dory,    914. 
Dyaks,    1149-1150.    Egbw,  692. 
Esqu  maux,  1333.    FIjTans,  966. 
Pueglans,    1165.      GanI,      420. 
Guianans,  1245-1270.      dulnca, 
«ew,      912.      Hassaniyeh,    686. 
Horvey  Islanders,  1037.  Hotten- 
tots, 227,  228.     Hovas,  690.     In- 
^lans,    N  A.    1,329.    Ingeletcs, 
1375.    Ireland,  New,  970.    Isho- 
gos,  476.    Japanese,  1461.    Kaf- 
flrs,  56, 62,  207.  Kanemboos,  627 
KingsmlU  Islanders,  1038.    Ma- 
di,    433.    Makololo,  328.    Mala- 
gasy,   690.     Malemutes,     1374. 
Maories,  866.    Mapuches,  1192. 
Marquesans,    1049.     Mexicans, 
1272.  Nicobarians,  896.   Niuans, 


Ashangos,  Africa,  480. 

Ashantl,  Africa,  664. 

Ashira,  Africa,  406. 

Assagais,  Kafllr,  Africa,  04,  100. 

Aurora,  description  of,  1352. 

Australia,  Polynesia,  694. 

Ayhnttisahts,  Vancouver's  Island. 
1354. 
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Badema,  Africa,  867. 

Baenda-nezi,  or  Go-Nakeds,  Ba- 
toka,  349. 

Bahurotsi.  Africa,  280. 

Bakulal,  Africa,  491. 

Bakoba,  Africa,  337. 

Bakwulns,  Africa,  280. 

Balonda,  Africa,  360, 

Balondo,  Africa,  360. 

Bamairis,  Africa,  286. 

Bamangwato,  Africa,  209. 

Bantus,  Africa,  11. 

Banyal,  Africa,  361. 

Barber,  Chinese,  1427. 

Barea,  Africo,  668. 

Barl,  Africa.  462. 

Barolongs,  Africa,  280. 

Bathing,  Japanese,  1463, 1434. 

Batlapifl,  Africa,  280. 

Batlarcs,  Africa,  286. 

Batoanas,  Africa,  337. 

Batoka,  Africa,  348. 

Batonga,  Africa,  348. 
Bayeye,  Africa,  337. 
Beauty,  see  Women. 
Bechuanas,  Africa,  280. 
Bedouins,  Africa,  681. 
Begharmis,  Africa,  633. 
Betrothal,  see  Marriage. 
Blackfeet,  North  America,  1278. 
Bonny,  Africa,  600. 
Bornabi,  Caroline  Islands,  1103. 
Hornuese,  Africa,  620. 
BoHjcsman,  Africa,  242. 
Boiika,  Polynesia,  971. 
Brahmins,  India,  1408. 
Britain,  New,  Polynesia,  069. 
Hruniers  Island,  Australasia,  907. 


J$56.     Nubians,  674.     Obongos,  «runier's  Island,  A 
482.   Ostiaks,  1,384.     Outanatas,  Bubes,  Africa,  610. 
^Ir  Ovambos,316.  Patagonians,  Burial  of  the  dead  among 
1185.     Prtew     Islanders,    1108.     Abyssinians,  659.    Ahltas    921 
Samoans,   1031.    ShekianI,   822       *»>*»    i<w'       A!it„„  "J,,  '     .J 
ShlUooks,  472.     Shooas,  629.    Si- 
amese,    1472.     Society   Island- 
ers, 1073.    Tungusi,  1379.    Wa- 
ganda,  419.    Wanyamuezl.  889 
.  Waraus,  1268.    Wazaramo.  406. 

Ai'uiur  of  Japanese,  1460. 

Art  of  Japanese,  1466. 
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Ahts,  1373.  Ajitas,  921.'  AI- 
foers,  906.  Angolese,  328-383. 
Aping),  490.  Apono,  48a  Ar- 
aucanians, 1210.  Ashira,  603. 
Australians,  772-777.     Balonda, 

Gamma,  620.  Co^rukons,  1373. 
Dahome,  888.     Damaras,  314. 
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Burial  of  the  Dead— continued. 
Dory,  917.  Dyaks,  1160.  l!;3- 
quiiuivux,  1351.  Fanti,  550. 
£'iiiana,  965-907.  Of  Fijian  chiet, 
JKH  Hottentots,  241.  Indiana, 
N  A.,  1330.  Kaffir,  200-205. 
Karasuo,  405.  Kmgsmill  Isl- 
anders, 1043.  Kr"IT'}'  ^^■ 
Latookas,  459.  Makololo,  336. 
Manganjas,  360.  Marquesans, 
1051.  Mincopies,  895.  Mpon- 
ew<5,  527.  Nicobarians,  897. 
Niuans,  1056.  ObonRos,  483. 
Patagonians,  1189.  felew  Isl- 
anders, 1109.  Samoledes,  13S2. 
Siamese,  1472.  Sioux,  13,50. 
Society  Islanders,  1076.  Sow- 
rahu,  1389.  TouRans,  1004. 
Wasiinda,  421.  Wanyamuezi, 
396.  Wanyoro,  428.  VVazara- 
mo,  406.  Zealand,  New,  869-874. 

Bushman,  Africa,  242. 

Button,  Chinese- 1429. 
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Caledonians,  New,  383. 
Camanchees,  N.  A.,  1289. 
Camma,  Africa,  504. 
Cannibalism  among 
Ahts,  1372.     Andamaners,  891. 
Australians,   747.     In   Britain, 
New,  970.  Bonny,  602.  Caledonia, 
New,  885.     Among  Caribs,  1240. 
Fans,  530-535.     Fuian3,iH3-946. 
Fuegians,    1167.      In    Ireland, 
New,  970.    Among  Isle  of  Pines 
Men,  887.    Kingsmill  Islanders, 
1040.  Maories,  834-837.  Marque- 
sans, 1051.   Niuans,1056.   Papu- 
ans, 900.     Samoans,   1023-1023. 
Sandwich  Islanders,  1091.    Soci- 
ety lalruders,   1073.      Solomon 
Islanders,  968.  Xanua,  972.  Tun- 
gusi,  1379.  ,    ,,„. 

Canoks,  making  and  skill  m  man- 
agement of,  among 
Ad  mi  ralty  Islanders,  971.   Ahta, 
1362.   Australians,  701-717.   Ba- 
toka,  349.    Bayey«,  338.  Bouka, 
971    Brumer  Islanders,  908-911. 
Caledonians,  New,  829.    Dyaks, 
ll.W.    Esquimaux,  1344.   Fanti, 
649.  Fiiian9,932.  Fuegians,  1168. 
In  Guinea,   New,  913.    Among 
Indians,  N.  A.,  1325.     Krumeii, 
544.  Makoba,  340.  Makololo,  327. 
Maorio.i,  825.   Marquesans,  1051. 
Mincopies,  890.  Nicobarians,  897. 
Niiians,   1056.     Outanatas,  902. 
Papuans,  900.     Pele w  Islanders, 
1107.    Samoans,  1020.    In  San 
Christoval,  970.    Among  Society 
Islanders,  1074,  Solomon  Island- 
ers, 969.      Waraus,   1222,   1262. 
Caribs,  Guiana,  S.  A.,  1222. 
Caroline  Islands,  1100. 
Castb,  among 
Damaras,  312.     Karague,  399. 
Khonds,   1393.     Sowrahs,   1385. 
Zealanders,  New,  792. 
Catlin's  portrait  of  Indian  dan- 
dy, 1279. 
Cattlb  of  the 
Balonda,  376.    Bosjesmans,  254 
Damaras,  310.     Hottentots,  233 
Kaffirs,  66-71.   Kvtch,  439.    La- 
tnokaa     454=      M»la.i<asy,    690. 
Namaquos,   277.      Shooas,  «)29. 
Watusi,  409.  ^     .^. 

Ceremonies,  connected  with 


314.    Battle,  before  and  after, 
New    Zealand,    851.       Becom- 
ing men,   Austrahans,  7bl-7b4. 
Birth,    Abyssinians     658.     hi- 
jians,     954,    New    Zealanders, 
816.       Burial     of    King,    ly 
aus,  967.   Cementing  tneudslup, 
Bivlondos,    378.     Cooking    war 
dish,   Ashangos,  480.    Corona- 
tion,     Cougoese,     616,     Mpon 
gw6  527.    Customs,  Dahomans, 
573.    Death  of   King,  Tongans, 
993-994.    Death  and  Mourning, 
Camma,   620.    Drinking    kava, 
TongauB,     985-990.       Entering 
boyhood,   Kaffirs,   18.       Fallen 
in  war,  Caledonians,  New,  886. 
Feast  of  First  Fruits,  Tongans, 
990-993.       Funeral    of  Finow, 
Tongaii.j,  998.    Going  to  War, 
Becbuanas,  292.   Head-worship, 
D.ahoinaiis,   587.      Homage    to 
Manono,  Samoans,  1022.   Initia- 
tion  of   Cannibal,   Malemutes, 
1372.      Kangaroo,  Australians, 
762.     King,   appearing    before, 
Dahomans,  574.    Making  oroth- 
erhood,  Australians,  767.     Arau- 
canians,        1205.         Marriage 
Kaffirs,   86,       Samoans,     1031, 
Sowrahs,     1386.        M'paza,     or 
twin,  Ishogos,  479.    Moon,  full, 
Camma,      510,        Fans,       530. 
Moon,    New,     Karagne,     401, 
Mincopies,      895.        Mourning, 
Austr.ilians,   772.      Ox   of    the 
Girl,    Kaffirs,   86.      Ox  of   the 
Surplus,  Kaffirs,  86.    Receiving 
Guests,  Waganda,  419      Recep- 
tion into  "  Mides,"  N.  A.  Indi- 
ans, 1310.     Religious,  Abyssini- 
ans,   t)58,      Esquimaux,     1350 
"  Rupack,"     Pelew    Islanders, 
1104.     Sacrificial,    Kaffirs,   172, 
Society    Islanders,   1075.      Set- 
ting apart  "piai"  men,  Guiana, 
1263.     Shedding   of  blood,  Dy- 
aks,  1159.    Sickness,  Tongans, 
998.      Society  of   hunters,   Au- 
stralians, 763.     Sprinkling  wa- 
Uxr,   Dahomans,  588,  New  Zea- 
land,  817.    Tow-tow,   Tongans, 
994-995.     Visiting,  Fijians,  940. 
Charms  among 

Abyssinians,  665,  666.  Angolese, 
381.    Apingi,  490.    Australians, 
771.     Bechuanas,  292.     Dyaks, 
1158.    Fans,   539.     Indians,   N. 
A.,      1313.         Kaffir,     181-183. 
Karague,  402.    Namaquas,  277. 
Nubians,  074.      Waganda,  419. 
Wanyoro,  428. 
Charming  serpents,  India,  1416. 
Cherokees,  No.  America,  1331. 
Chickasaws,  No.  America,  1319. 
Children,  treatm<;nt  of  among 
Andamaners,    892.      Arawaks, 
1247.  Australians,  757, 758.  Bak- 
alai,     492.       Co-yukoiis,    1375. 
Esquimaux,  i^O.    Fyians,  954. 
Flat-heads,  1319, 1320.    Indians, 
Gran  Chaco,  1214.    Indians,  N. 
A.,  1319.   Ingelctcs,.  1375.    Ish- 
ogo,  479.    Kaffir,  16-18.    Madi, 
433.     Mapuches,  1192.     Outan- 
atas, 901.       Patagonians,  1186. 
Samoans,    1009.    Wanyamuezi, 
393.    Zealanders,  New,  816,  817. 
Chinese,  China,  1426. 
Chinnooks,  No.  America,  1319. 
Choctaws,  No.  America,  1319. 


Christie's  sketch,  Bosjesman,  266. 
Chuanas,  Africa,  280. 
Cleanliness  among 
Abyasinians,  667.     Bakalai,  492, 
493.     Esquimaux,  1333.    Fuegi- 
ans, 1168.   Kaffirs,  45.  Madi,  430. 
Manganjas,  359.    Ostiaks,  1384. 
Wanyamuezi,    393.      Wanyoro, 
422-426.     Waraus,   1258.      Wa- 
tusi, 409. 
Commi,  Africa,  504. 
Complexion  of 
Abyssinians,  642.    Ahitas,  290. 
Ahts,       1355.      Angolese,    380. 
Apingi,    488.    Australians,  094. 
Bakalai,     492.    Balondo,    370. 
Batoka,    348.    Bcgharmis,  6^6. 
Bosjesmans,  243.     Bouka,  971. 
Caledonians,  New,    883.    Cam- 
ma, 605.    Djibbas,  464.     Dyaks, 
1111.    Egbas,  590.    Esquimaux, 
1333.     Fans,    629.      Fanti,  549. 
Fijians,    922,      Fuegians,  1162. 
Gallas,    671.      Hebrides,  New, 
972.     Hervey   Islanders,    1032. 
Hottentots,  217.  Hovas,  690.  In- 
dians, Gran  Chaco,  1211.     Indi- 
ans N.  Am.  1273.  Isle  of  Pines 
Men,     887       Japanese.      1449. 
Karague,  399.     Kingsmill  Isl- 
anders,   1038.       Kniinen,   54S, 
Makololo,      327.      Marquesans, 
1047.         Mundurucus,        lilo. 
Neam-Nam,  442.    Nicobarians, 
896.    Nubians,   673.     Obongos, 
482.    Outanatas,  900.    Papuans, 
898.    Patagonians,  1172.    Pejej 
Islanders,  1104.    Samoans,  1008. 
Sandwich  Islanders,  1081.  Slie- 
kiaui,  522.    Siamese,  1468.  bolo- 
jnon   Islanders,  J)68.    Tahitans, 
1058.    Tanna     Islanders,     972. 
Tongans,  977.    Vat«  IslanGers, 
OT2    Waraus,  1222.  Zealanders,  | 
New,  792. 
Congoese,  Africa,  <>14. 
Cooking,  see  food.  , 

Cook's  Islanders,  Polynesia,  lUJA 
Co-yukons,  Alaska,  1375.  ' 

Cre'e  tribe.  North  America,  lili. 
Creeks,  North  America,  IS^l- „,  , 
Crow  tribe,  North  America,  127*). 
"  Crowing  "  of  Damaras,  310.        ' 
Crucifixion,  Chinese,  14a>. 

"  Japanese,  1401. 

Cruelty  to  iiged  among 

Fiiians,    954.       Indians,    w^J.! 

Namaquas,  278.    To  prisoners,| 

Fijians,  954. 

Customs,  Dahome,  573. 

Customs,  curious,  of     .  , 

Alfoers,906.  Araucanians,  l^OOJ 

Ashanti,    Yam  and    Ad»i,  559J 

Caledonians,  New,  887.    Dyaksj 

1136.  Fijians,  L"l»''«  "^  *1 
sail,  967.  Guianans,  1247.  Heri 
vey  Islanders,  1034.  ^  KanemI 
boos,  627.  Kingsmill  Islam  erf 
1040.  Marquesans,  1049.  ,""""^ 
gos,  domestic,  482.  Ovanibos  »■ 
meils,  322.  Tahitans,  106U 
Tchuktchi,  1378.    Tongans,  98^ 


TSr-  rrr^^aras.  ChopsKchineBe.  143i: 


Dacotahs,  North  America,  1307 
Dahomans,  Africa,  561. 
Damaras,  Africa,  304. 
T\ :.,—   n/v.^  A  mii*ieTnentS. 

Dances  of  i    i-uas  too 

Alits,  doctor's  nook,  1»*.  '% 
'    1366.    Apono,  giant,  «7.  ^^1 


sketch,  BoBJesman,  266. 
Africa,  280. 
SEua  iiiiioug 

nians,  (KiT.  Bakahii,  492, 
Isquiiuaux,  1333.  Fucgi- 
i8.  Kaffirs,  45.  Madi,  430. 
Djas,  359.  Ostiaks,  1384. 
miuczi,  393.  Wniiyoro, 
i.  Waraus,  1258.  Wa- 
(9. 

Africa,  504. 

tioN  of  „. 

inians,  642.    Aliitas,  290. 
1355.      Angolese,    380. 
i,    488.    Australians,  (194. 
li,     492.     Baloiido,    370. 
»,     348.     BeRhariiiis,  630. 
mans,  243.      Bouka,  971. 
rtiians.  New,    883.    Cam- 
15.    Djibbas,  464.     Dyaks, 
Eebas,  590.    Ksquiniaux, 
Fans,    529.      Fanti,  549. 
8,    922.      Fuegians,  1102. 
I,    671.      Hebrides,  New, 
Hervey   Islanders,    1032. 
ntots,  217.  Hovas,  690.  In- 
Oran  Chaco,  1211.     Indi- 
I.  Am.  1273.   Isle  of  Pines 
887       Japanese,      1449. 
rue,  399.      Kingsmill  Isl- 
s     1038.       Kninien,   545. 
lolo,      327.      Marquesans, 
Mundurucils,        1215. 
i-Nam,  442.    Nicobarians, 
Nubians,   673.     Obongos, 
Outanatas,  900.    Papuans, 
Patagonians,  1172.    Pelew 
ders,  1104.    Samoans,  1008. 
wioh  Islanders,  1081.  She- 
,  522.    Siamese,  1468.  Solo- 
Islanders,  968.    Tahitana, 
Tanna     Isliinders,     972. 
ans,  977.    Vat6  Islanders, 
Waraus,  1222.   Zealanders, 
,  792. 

!se,  Africa,  (il4. 
ig,  see  Food.  _     .,„„„  I 

Islanders,  Polynesia,  1032. 
cons,  AU\.ska,  1375. 
•ibe,  North  America,  ldl3. 
I,  North  America,  133^%„, 
;ribe,  North  America,  1273. 
fing  "  of  Damaras,  310. 
ixion,  Chinese,  1439. 
'  Japanese,  1461. 

[.TY  to  ftged  among  , 

ma.  954.  Indians,  1323.1 
naquas,  278.  To  prisoners.l 
ans,  954. 

ms,  D.ahome,  573. 
)MS,  curious,  of      _  , 

jer8,906.  Araucamans,  1205J 
lanti,  Yam  and  Adai,  559J 
Bdonian8,New,887.  Dyal|8| 
5.  Fijians,  Loloku  of  th« 
,967.  Guianans,1247.  Herj 
Islanders,  lOM.  Kaneml 
8  627.  Kingsmill  IslanderM 
3.'  Marquesans,  1049.  ObonI 
,  domestic,  482.  Ovanibos,  a| 
lis,  322.  Tahitans,  106M 
mktchi,  1378.    Tongans,  98J 


tahs.  North  America,  1307 
)man8,  Africa,  501. 
aras,  Africa,  304. 
ir.Ki  ••••■ ' — 

its,  doctor's  nook,  1366,  lo 
i6.    Apono,  giant,  487.  ^ri 


Dajtces  ot— continued. 
waks,  puris,  1252.  Australians, 
knri,  748,  paiti,  752,  kangaroo, 
752,  pedeku,  751,  frog,  761, 
corrobboree,  752.  Becimanas, 
297.    Bosjesraans,  262.   Oamina, 

Eorilla,    509.       Damaras,    313. 
»yaks,  sword,  1143,  war,  1143, 
head,   1143.     Esquimaux,  1349. 
Fans,  full  moon,  539.     Fijians, 
955.   Guianans,  maquarri,  1255. 
Hottentots,  melon, 23S.  Indians, 
N.  A.,  scalp,  1286,  buffalo,  1297, 
b;ill-play,  1320,  pipe,  1320,  beg- 
gar's bear,  1320,  dog,  1320,  eagle, 
1323,  braves,  1323,  green  corn, 
1323,  snow-shoe,  1323,  slave,  1323. 
Kaffir,  wedding,  55.    Korannas, 
270.      Latookas,    funeral,    4,59. 
Madi,    4.33.      Malemutes,    1374. 
Marquesans,  1049.  Now  Guinea, 
war,   917.    New  Zealand,   war, 
845.    Niuans,  war,  1055.    Pelew 
Islanders,  1108.    Samoans,  wed- 
ding,  1031.     Shooas,  068.    Tas- 
manians,    75,3.     Tungusi,    1380. 
Wanyamuezi,  390.    Watusi,  409. 
Dankallis,  Africa,  671. 
Delawares,  Nortli  America,  1331. 
Diiigan,  Kaffir  cliief,  visit  to,  91. 
DIngan  at  home,  207. 
Dinkas,  Africa,  469. 
Djibba,  Africa,  464. 
D.iour,  Africii,  448. 
D.)g  eater,  initiation  of,  Ahts,  1371. 
Dor,  Africa,  444. 
Dory,  Africa,  914. 
Drrss  among 
Aby.ssiniaii.'S,    (i42-647.      Aoca- 
waioa,  1222.     Admiralty  Island- 
ers,   970.      Ahts,    1355.    Anda- 
maners,  889.  Apingi,  489.    Apo- 
no, 484.      Ashango,  480.    Ash- 
anti,  554.      Asliira,  496.      Aus- 
tralians, 699  -  705.    Bakalai,  492. 
Balonda,  370.  Bari,4f>3,46i.  Ba- 
toka,  ;W8.    Bayeye,  a39.    Bechu- 
anas,  284,  Bedouins,  681.  Bonny, 
603.     Bornabi,  1103.     Bornueso, 
621.  Bosjesmans,246.  B<)uka,971. 
Britain,    Now,    969.     Brumer's 
Islaii<ler3,907.  Bubos,610.  Cale- 
donians,    New,     883.      Caribs, 
1222.     Chinese,  1429.    Congoose, 
616.     Co-y.ikons,  1,375.     Daho- 
maiis,-)6S.    Damaras,  306.     Din 
kas,  469    Djibbas,  467.  Dor,  447. 
Dory,  914.    Dyaks,  1112- lUG- 


IKDEX. 

Namaquas,  275.  Neam-Nam, 
442.  Nicobarians,  896.  Niu- 
ans, 1055.  Nubians,  673. 
Nuehr,  468.  Obbo,  434.  Obon 
gos,  482.  Outanatas,  900.  Ovam- 
bos,  316.  Papuans,  900.  Pata- 
gonians, 1173.  Pelew  Islivnders, 
1104.  Komanzofr  Islanders,  1100 
Samoans,  1009, 1013, 1014.  Sam- 
oledes,  1383.  Sandwich  Island- 
ers, 1081.  Shillooks,  472.  Shir, 
461.  Shooas,  630.  Siamese, 
1468.  Solomon  Islanders,  969. 
Souinaulis,  672.  Sowrahs,  1386. 
Tahitans,  1059.  Tibboos,  630. 
Tongans,  gnatoo,  977.  Tuaricks, 
631.  Vati!  Islanders,  972.  \Va- 
gogo,  385.  Wanyamuezi,  386. 
Waraus,  1269.  Wasagara,  407. 
Watusi,  408.  Wazavanio,  406, 
Zealanders,  Now,  807-813. 

Drinks,  intoxicating,  of 
Abyssinia,  657.  Apingi,  490. 
Aiiono,  484.  Ashira,  498.  Ar- 
aucanians,  1203.  Balonda,  377. 
Chinese,  1429.  Congoese,  616. 
Dyaks,  1145.  Fans,  5.39.  Guia- 
nans, 1251.  Kaffir,  152.  Kara- 
gue,  400,401.  Kruinen,  546 
Mangaiya,  359.  Wanyamuezi 
393,  394.     Waraus,  1269. 

Dust  signals  of  Outanatas,  902. 

Dutulu,  adventures  of,  69. 

Dyaks,  Land,  Borneo,  1110. 

Dyaks,  Sea,  1110. 
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B. 


ni8.  Egl.as,  .591.  Esquimaux, 
1334.  Fans,  ,529.  Fanti,  649.  Fli- 
ian.s,  926 - 928  Fuegians,  11(52. 
Gall.as,  671.  Gani,  430.  Guian- 
ans, 12,16-1258.  Hebrides,  Now, 
972.  Hervey  Islanders,  1032,  Hot- 
b'ntots,  222.  Hovas,  6IK).  In- 
dians, Gran  Chaco,  1212.  In- 
dians, North  America,  127,1 
1276.  Ireland,  Now,  OfiO.  Isho- 
gos,  479.  I.slo  of  Pines  Men, 
H87.  .Tapanese.  kami-samo, 
1419-1453.  Kaffirs,  28-51,  m. 
change  of  on  betrothal,  Kaf- 
fir, 51.  Kanemboos.  627.  Kara- 
gut^,  10,-).  Khonds.  1389.  Kings- 
mill  Islanders,  10.38.  Korannas, 
270.  Krumon,  545.  Kytch,  436. 
L;it()okas,  4.'>3.  Madi,  4,30-433. 
Miikoba,  339.  Makololo,  327. 
M^ililUiisv.  fsDO.  lVI:i.li»mr 'US'*  ■"•^i 
Manganja,  3.56.  Mapuc'hos; 
1190-1191.  Marque.sans,  1044. 
Mpougw^,  624.     Musgueie,  639. 


Eastern  Islands,  1100. 

Economy  of  Chinese,  144,3. 

Egbas,  Africa,  590. 

Elephant  catching,  Bayeye,  338. 

Elephant,  white,  Siain,  1471. 

Endurance,  see  Strength. 

Errumanga,  New  Hebrides,  975. 

Esquimaux,  N.  America,  1333. 

Etiquette  among 
Abyssinians,  657.  Ashiras,  498, 
Araucanians,  1205.  Balonda. 
.377.  Batokas,  .350.  Bonnv,  601. 
Cammas,  605-509.  Daho'mans, 
5ti6,  585.  Fijians,  940,  Ml.  Jap- 
anese, 1459.  Kaffir,  87, 148,  160. 
IVIakololo,  326.  Maories,  824 
85').  Mapuches,  1193.  Samoans, 
1009.  Siamese,  1471.  Tahitans, 
1060.  Waganda,  410.  AVanyan- 
muezi,  389.  Waraus,  1261. 
Watusi,   408. 

Europe,  Ancient,  1473. 


F. 


Fans,  Africa,  529. 

Fans,  Chinese,  1430. 

Fans,  war,  Japanese,  1461. 

Fanti,  Africa,  548. 

Fe.\st8  of 
Aby.ssini.ans,  raw  flesh,  6.56. 
Abyssinians,  wedding.  658. 
Ahts,  1364.  Arawaks,  piwarri, 
12,52.  Chinese,  of  lanterns,  1431. 
Fans,  marriage,  536,  Fijiins, 
given  to  gods,  942,  Fuegians, 
1167.  Indians,  N.  A.,  dog,  1,^30. 
Kaffir,  first  fruits,  172.  Male- 
mutes,  1374.  Samoans,  wed- 
ding. 10.31.    Waikato,  hui,  827. 

Ft'rt  of  Women,  Chine,!!e,  1428. 

Female  soldiers,   Dahomans,  567. 

Fetishes,  Ashanti,  &59. 

Fyiana,  Australia,  922, 


Fibe-Makuto  among 

Australians,  786.      Dyaks,  1161. 
Fuegians,  11(58.     Kaffir,  100. 
Fishing  among 
Ahts,  1356-1361.      Australiana, 
710,  728.     Badema,  with    nets, 
367.      Balonda,   377.       Bayeye, 
388.     Chinese,  with  cormorants, 
1444.   Dyaks,  1118,  1132.   Esqui- 
maux, 1343.  Fijians,  turtle,  931. 
Fuegians,  11C6.      Guinea,  New. 
913.      Hervey    Islanders,    1037. 
Kanemboos,   627.      Malemutes, 
whale,     1361,       salmon,     1360. 
Maories,  830-833.    Marquesans, 
1051.     Ostiaks,  1384.     Ovambo 
320.     Samoans,  1026.    Sandwich 
Islanders,  1086,     Shillooks,  472, 
Fl.at  Heads,  N.  America,  1319. 
Food  of,   and    modes   of   eating 
amon^ 
Abyssinians,  055.      Ahts,   1304. 
Andainaners,    891.      Angolese, 
manioc,  381.   Araucanians,  1200. 
Ashira,  497.     Australians,  tur- 
tle and  snakes,  702-714.    Baka- 
lai. 492.     Balonda,  manioc,  .376. 
Banyai,   366.      Beeliuanas,  296 
Bedouins,  684.    Bos.jesnians,  262 
Caledonians,  New,  885.  Chinese, 
bird-nests,  1432.     Damaras,  313. 
Pj^^^'  "18-1144.    Esquimaux, 
1336,     special     dainties,      1337. 
Fans,    534.     Fijians,    941,  942. 
luegians,   1166,  1168.      Guian- 
ans, 1248,  1249.    Hervey  Island- 
ers, 1037.    Hottentots,  2,32,  233 
Kaffir,    131,  132,   147-151,     167. 
Kytch,    439.       Makololo,     826. 
Mandingoes,  608.   Maories,  827- 
834.    Mnongwe,  624.    Munduru- 
cus,      1220.      Neaui-Nam,    442. 
Ovambo,      322.       Patagonians, 
1185.      Samoans,    palolo,    1030, 
1031.     Sandwich  Islanders,  1086. 
Shir  tribe,  462.  Shoas,668.  Swiss 
Lake-dwellers,  1474.      Tungusi, 
1380.     Wanyamuezi,  ,394.   Wan- 
yoro,  426.    Waraus,  1269. 
Fox  tribe,  N.  America,  1323. 
Form  of  women,  Hottentots,  218. 
Fuegi.ans,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  1161. 
Funerals,  see  Burial, 

FURNITUHB, 

Japanese,  1462.  Kaffir,  206.  See 
Architecture. 

G. 


Gallas,  Africa,  671. 

Games  of 
Abyssinians,  the  ladies,  663. 
Araucanians,  pelican,  1204. 
Avas,  1204.  Dyaks,  1141-1143. 
Fijiiins,  954.  Indians,  N.  A., 
archery,  1285,  chung-chee,  1324, 
al-kol-lock,  1324,  jjagessan.  or 
bowl,  1324,  ball,  1.324,  leap- 
ing rock,  1329.  Japanese,  chil- 
dren's, 1462.  Jap.ancse  mail, 
1454,  ladder  balancing,  14.56, 
top  spinning,  1456,  butterfly 
trick,  1456.  Makololo,  children's, 
332.  New  Zealand  children's, 
818.  Society  Islanders,  chil- 
dren's, 1095.  Wanyamuezi,  chil- 
dren's, .393. 

Gani,  Africa.  429. 

Ghou  Damup,  Africa,  304. 

Ghoorkas,  India,  1,395. 

Gilbert  Islands,  1100. 

Gold  waBhing,  Ashanti,  885. 
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Oonaquas,  Africa,  274. 
Qoiira,  musical  instrument,  Bos 
je.smans,  264. 

GovBRXMKNT,  mode  of  among 
Abyssinians,  difi.  Ajitas,  920.  Al- 
foiJrs,  '.K)5.  Angolese,  380.  Balon- 
da,  369.  Banyai,  361.  Bechuanaa, 
286.  Boniuese,  621.  Camma,  60i- 
606.  Dory,  914.  Fiji»ns,934.  Fue- 
Kians,  1171.  Indians,  N.  A.,  1275. 
Kingsraill  Islanders,  1040.  Krn- 
men,  546.  Malcololo,  331.  Man- 
ganja,  355.  Mapucli(53,  1194. 
Mpongwe,  524.  Ovambo,  321. 
Shekiani,  521.  Shillooks,  473. 
Tasmaoians,  754.  Tongans,  981. 
Wanyoro,  423. 

Goza'8  ,„      . 

Portrait,  35.    Young  Warriors, 
35.    And  his  Wives,  75. 

Grapple  plant,  214. 

Griquas,  Africa,  274. 

Guiana,  So.  America,  1221, 

Guinea,  New,  Africa,  898. 

H. 


INDEX. 


Hair  DRESSING,  mode  of  among 
Abyssinians,642-648.  Alits,  135,5. 
Australians,  705.     Balonda,  370. 
Batoka,    348.       Bornuese,    C20. 
Brumer's  Islanders,  907.  Chinese 
1426.     Egbas,  590.     Esquimaux, 
1335.    Fauti,  549.     Pijians,  922, 
925.      Fuegians,   1162.     Gallas, 
671.    Gani,  queue,  430.    Hovas, 
690.    Indians,  Gran  Chaco,  1212. 
Indians,  N.  A.,  1273, 1274.    Ish- 
egos,  475.    Japanese,  1450-1453. 
Klionds,    1389.      Krumen,    545. 
Mandans,  1274, 1275.  Mapuches, 
1191.      Musguese,    639.        Niu- 
ans,  10.55.     Nubians,  674.     Pap- 
uans, 898.  Samoans,  1014.  Sand- 
wich Islanders,   1085.    Siamese, 
1468.  Soumaulis,  672.    Sowraha, 
1380.    Tahitans,  1059.    Zealaud- 
ers.  New,  814. 
Hamoa,  Navigator's  Island,  1008. 
Hainran  Arabs,  Africa,  675. 
Haraforas,  New  Guinea,  905. 
Hara-kiri,  Japan,  1401. 
Harem  of  Kaffir,  76. 
Hassaniyehs,  Africa,  G86. 
Head-dresses  of 
Ahts,  1.365.    Fijians,  waterproof, 
926.     Guianans,    feather,    1255. 
Indians,   N.  A.,  1276.    Ishogos, 
475.      Kaffir,    41.        Mapuches, 
1191.     Marquesans,    1048.     Sa- 
moans, 1013. 
Head  hunting,  Dyaks,  1135. 
Hebrides,  New,  Polynesia,  971. 
Hervey  Islands,  Polynesia,  1032. 
Hindoo's,  India,  1395. 
HOXESTY  of  the 
Apono,  484.      Ashira,  497.     Au- 
stralians,   695, 6!K).    Barea,    668. 
Bayeye,  337.      Boohuaujis,  284, 
285.      Caledonians,    New,    886. 
Esquimaux,  1351.  Iudians,East, 
1399,1400.     Krumen,  640.     La- 
tookas,  459,  Makoba,  ,3,39.  :Mak- 
ololo,    326.        Outanatas,     902 
Ovambos,   315.    Samoans,   1008, 
Shillooks,  473.    Society  Island' 
ers,  1065.     Tuaricks,  6.34. 
Hopo,  the  elephant  trap,  895. 
H0R3E3  of 

Indians,  N.  A.,  1296, 1297 
Horsemanship  of 
Arauoauians,  1196.  Camancliees, 


1289, 1290.     Crows,  1274.    Ham- 
ran  Arax>8,  670.    Indians,  Gran 
Ohaco,    1212.      Indians,   North 
America,  1325.    Japanese,  1464, 
1455.     Patagoniaus,  1174. 
Hospitality  of 
Abyssinians,  055.      Ajitas,  920. 
Apiiigi,  490.     Batoka,  363.    Es- 
quimaux, 1351.    Fuegians,  1171. 
Gani,   429.     Ishogos,   480.     Ja- 
kuts,  1379.    Kaffir,  16.    Mako- 
lolo,  3a>.  Manganja,  a56.     Mao- 
ries,  827.  Samoans,  1008.  Shoas, 
6<i7.  Shooas,629.  Tahitans,  1060. 
Tchuktchi,  1378.       Wazaramo, 
406.     Zealand,  New,  826. 
Hottentots,  Africa,  217. 
Hovas,  "      COO.  1 

Huili-ch^s,  South  America,  1190. 
Hunting  among 
Ahts,  deer,  1355.  Araucanians, 
1198.  Ashira,  502.  Australians, 
717-725.  Badonia,  with  nets, 
367.  Batoka,  353.  Banyai,  hip- 
popotamus and  elephant,  362- 
365.  Bayeye,  338.  Bosjesmans, 
ostrich,  252-253.  Camma,  609. 
Dahomans,  571-  Dinkus,  470. 
Dor,  111416.  Dyaks,  1131-1133 
Esquimaux,  seal,  deer,  fox,  wolf, 
bear,  1338-1344.  Fans,  elephant, 
gorilla,  533-542.  Ghoorkas,  1396. 
Guianans,  1223-1270.  Hannun 
Arabs,  elephant,  lion,  hippopot 
amus,  buflralo,  675-677.  Hotten 
tots,  231.  Indians;  North  Amer- 
ica, buffalo,  1293-1296.  Indians, 
Asia,  •elephant,  deer,  1418. 
Kaffir,  antelope,  giraffe,  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  lion,  buffalo, 
12(i-138.  Kaneniboos,  627.  Ma- 
koba, 341.  Neam-Nam,  elephant, 
44,3.  Ostiaks,  1384.  Patago- 
niaus, 1178-1182.  Samoans,  1029. 
Samoledes,  1383.      Shooas,   buf- 


tance,  78.  Courtship,  79.  Names, 
mode     of     choosing,     88,     89. 
Booster,  fate  of,  89.      Love  of 
Justice,  149.       Love  of  honey, 
164.    Fondness  for  tobacco,  106. 
Torture     for    bewitching,    186. 
Sleeping   accommodations,  206, 
Kaneniboos,  Africa,  627. 
ICarague,  399. 
Katchiba, 
Chief  of  Obbo,  434.    His  family, 
435.     His  character,  435.     His 
palace,    436.       Treatment     of 
guests,  435. 

Katema,  the  Balonda  Chief,  376. 

Kaveaks,  Siberia,  1375. 

Kingsmill    Islanders,    Polynesia, 
1038. 

Knob  kerry  of  Kaffir,  106. 

Kona's  Illness  and  its  results,  186, 

Kora,  Africa,  269. 

Korannas,  Africa,  269. 

Koraquas,  Africa,  269. 

Kraal  of  Kaffir,  64. 

Krumen.  Africa,  544. 

Kytch,  Africa,  436. 


falo,  elephant,  028.  Tasmauians, 
753.     Tungusi,  1379. 


lUinoans,  Borneo,  1112. 

India,  Asia,  1395. 

Indians,  Gran  Chaco,  1211. 

Indians,  North  American,  1273. 

Industry  of 
Bubes,  610.  Congoese,  616 
Dyaks,  1118.  ranti,548.  Guian- 
ans, 1222.  Manganja,  355, 
Ostiaks,  1384.  Ovambo,  319 
Watusi,  409.  Zealanders,  New, 
826. 

Ingeletes,  Alaska,  N.  A.,  1374. 

Ireland,  New,  Australasia,  969. 

Ishogos,  Africa,  475. 

Isi-baya,  of  Kaffir,  66. 

Isle  of  Pines  Men,  887. 

Issikoko,  or  head  ring,  Kaffir,  41. 


J. 

Japanese,  Japan,  1449. 
"     iits,  Silicria,  Asia,  1379. 
ihiri,  Siberia,  Asia,  1377. 

K. 


Japan 
•Takuti 
jil||h 


Kaffir,  Africa,  11. 
Chivalry  of,    42.      Picturesque 

„*    „<■     AO         T>/..r.,n,»     r>f      iQ 
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Gallantry,  65.  Ostentation,  69. 
Harem,  inmates,  etc.,  62.  Dreatl 
of  death,  76,      Law  of  iuberi- 


Lanouaoe  of 
Ajitas,      921.  Bosjesmans, 

"clicks,"  242.  Fgians,  court, 
939.  Fuegians,  1171.  Hotten- 
tots, "clicks,"  234.  Ingeletes, 
1375.  Kaveaks,  1375.  Male- 
mutes,  1375.  Mandingoes,  607. 
New  Zealand,  sacred,  867. 
Siamese,  1471. 

Lanterns,  Chinese,  1430. 

Lasso,  Araucanians,  1197. 

Lasso,  North  Am.  Indians,  1296. 

Latookas,  Africa,  453. 

Laws,  code  of  among 
Abyssinians,  653.  AlfoiJrs,  906. 
Australians,  747.  In  Britain, 
New,  969.  Fiji,  935.  Ireland, 
New,  969.  Karague,  406. 
Among  Makololo,  331.  Niuans, 
1056.  Samoans,  1010  -  1024. 
Siamese,  1471.  Waganda,  410, 
Zealanders,  New,  798. 

Legends  of 
Apono,  488.  Areois,  1080.  Ba- 
londa, 379.  Bubes,  610.  Chi- 
nese, 1429.  Fanti,649.  Fijians, 
934.  Guianans,  1204-12(')7.  In- 
dians, N.  A.,  1313.  Kaffirs,  141, 
109.  Mandans,  1301.  Maories, 
858.  Namaquas,  276.  New  Zea- 
landers, 829.  Niuans,  1082. 
Society  Islanders,  1065. 

Life,  human,  value  of,  among 
Bechuanas.    285.       Dahomans, 
667,579.      Fans,    639.    Tenacity 
of  among  Hottentots,  240.    Wa- 
ganda, 413. 

Lloyd's  account  of  Australians, 
789. 

M. 

Macoushies,  Guiana,  S.  A.,  1221. 
Mad.igascar,  Africa,  6U0. 
Madi,  Africa,  430.  ,    ,„„ 

Mah-to-toh-pa,  exploits  of,   l^**, 

1287. 
Makoba,  Africa,  339. 
Makololo,  Africa,  324. 
Malasaav.  Africii;  690. 
Malays,  Malaisia,  920. 
Malemutes,  Alaska,  N.  A,,  1374. 
Malicolo,  New  Hebride*,  915, 


Courtship,  79.  Kame», 
:  chousing,  88,  89. 
fate  of,  89.  Love  of 
149.  Love  of  honey, 
lUiiess  for  tobacco,  166. 

for    bewitching,    18B. 

accommodations,  200. 
!,  Africa,  627. 
99. 

Dbbo,434.  His  family, 
s  character,  4.35.  His 
438.  Treatment  of 
55. 

le  Balonda  Chief,  376. 
iiberia,  1375. 
Islanders,    Polynesia, 

jT  of  Kaffir,  106. 
less  and  its  results,  185. 
ca,  209. 
Africa,  269. 
Africa,  269. 
:afflr,  54. 
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Mandans,  N.  America,  1301. 
Mandiiigoes,  Africa,  607. 
Manenko  in  command,  Balondo, 

373. 
Mangaujas,  Africa,  355. 
IMantatees,  Africa,  286. 
Mantulm  Tartars,  Tartary,  1422. 
MAjfuFACTURES,  skill  in  among 
Alits,  1355.    Apingi,  489.   Arau- 
caiiians,  1205.     Arawaks,   123*- 
1233.     Australians,   720.      Ban- 
yai,  30(),  307.      Bechuanas,  280- 
283.    Djour,  451.     Dyaks,  1151- 
1150.     Esquimaux,  1349.    Fans, 
532.    F'uians,  929-931.    Guinea, 
Now,  914.      Hervey    Islanders, 
1033.   Hottentots,  220,  228.   Kaf- 
firs,  45-47,  95-99,  148-154,   200- 
212.  Latookas,  455.  Macoushies, 
1221.    Maories,  880.     Mpongwe, 
528.    Samoans,  1015.     Shir.  462. 
Swiss  Lake-dwellers,  1474.  Ton- 
gans,  977. 
Maorio.s,  New  Zealand,  824. 
Mapu-chds,  So.  America,  1190. 
Mara-oiiLi.s,  So.  America,  1190. 
Miirksraen  of  Arawaks,  1233. 
Marquu.sas  Islands,  1044. 
MARuiAiiE  among 
Aby.ssinians,  058.     Ajitas,   921. 
Altocrs,  900.    Andamaners,  888, 
892.     Aiigolese,    382.      Apingi, 
489.     Araucauians,     abduction 
of  bride,  1199,  1200.     Arawaks, 
1247.   Australians,  735.   Banyai, 
303.      Bi)rnuese,  020.       Bosjes- 
mans,  24-1.      Bubt!s,  013.      JDa^ 
homans,    386.      Damaras,    313 
Dory,  917.      Dyaks,  1137-1141. 
Esciuiraaux,    1349.     Bans,   530. 
Fgiau.H,  933.    Tlio  Fijian  bride, 
950.     Among  Ghoorkas,  carry- 
ing off  bride,   1394.     Hassani- 
.yeh,  080.     Hottentots,  233.     In- 
dians, N.  A.,  1310.     Ingeletos, 
1375.    KafHr.s,  bridegroom  on  ap- 
proval, 77-87.    In  Karague,  402. 
Among  Krumen,  earning  wives, 
540,    547.      Kytoh,    439.       Ma- 
kololo, 328.     Mandingoes,    608. 
Namaquas,  277.    Obongos,  482. 
Ostiaks,   1383.      Ovambos,   322. 
Patagonians,    1183.       Samoans, 
1031.     Samoijdes,    1,'?83.     Sow- 
rahs,  1380.   Tungusi,  1380.    Wa- 
ganda,   413,    414.     Zealanders 
Now,  818. 
Marshall  I.slanders,  1100. 
MI)uiidemo,  Africa,  521. 
Ml)iolio,  "        521. 

Mbouslia,  "       521. 

Medicine,  see  Treatment  of  Sick. 
Jledicine  bag,  N.  A.  Indians,  1308. 
MEorciNE  Hon,  of 
Ahts,  1,371.    N.  A.  Indiana,  1307- 
Vm).    Kaffli-.s   17. 
Mouclana  Islands,  1044, 
Mexico,  North  America,  1271. 
Miiiataroes,  North  America,  1274 
Minoopie  girls,  893.     ■ 
Mincopies,  Andaman  Islands,  889. 
Mirage,    notions   of  Hassaniyeh, 

Mirror  Ink  ot  Hassaniyeh,  689. 
Mii.ande's  burial,  202. 
Moliecnda,  Africa,  .399. 
Monsfolians,  Asia,  1422. 
Mdnkoy  Men,  New  Guinea,  900. 

Mfi!T|;-,-!-,T,    =llu„Iig 

Abyssinians,  Cm.    Australians, 


INDEX. 

Camma,  520.  Damaras,  314. 
Dyaks,  1100.  Esquimaux,  1351. 
F^jians,  <J07.  Flat  -  heads, 
mourning  cradle,  1320.  Indians 
N.  A.,  1329.  Mpougwe,  624 
New  Zealand,  tangi,  869. 
Mpongwe,  Africa,  524. 
Muchlahts,  Vancouver's  Island, 
1354.  ' 

Mumbo  Jumbo,  of  Bonny,  608. 
Munduruciis,  S.  America,  1216, 
Musguese,  Africa,  039. 
Music  of 
Balonda,  373.    Bosjesman,  263- 
205.    Ch'nese,  1446.    Damaras, 
313.  Kaffirs,  208.  Korannas,  273. 
.Musical  Instruments  of 
Abyssinians,  000.   Balonda,  375. 
Batoka,   333.     Bechuanas,   297. 
Bo-sjesmaus,  goura,  guitar.drum, 
204-263.    Camma,  509.    Chinese, 
1445.      Dor,    448.      Dory,    917.1 
Es(][uimaux,   1351.      Fans,   540. 
Gmanans,  1204.   Indians,  N.  A., 
1330.     Kaffirs,   55,  208-211.     In 
Karague,  405.     Among  Latook- 
as, 459-400.    Madi,433.    Malaga 
sy,  093.    Shillooks,  474.    Tahit 
ana,  1062.  Zealanders,  New,  822 
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Namaquas,  Africa,  274. 

Names  among 
Araucauians,  exchanging  of, 
1209.  Bosjesmans,  244.  Kaffirs, 
mode  of  choosing,  88,  praise 
and  birth,  89.  Krumen,  .540. 
Maganjas,  changing,  300.  New 
Zealanders,  signification  of,  and 
changing,  817. 

Neam-Nam,  Africa,  440. 

Necklace,  tallsmanic,  Kaffir,  199. 

Negritos,  Philippine  Islands,  920. 

New  Britain,  Australasia,  909. 

New  Caledonia,  Australasia,  883. 

New,  Guinea,  Africa,  898. 

New  Hebrides,  Polynesia,  971. 

New  Ireland,  Australasia,  969. 

New  Zealand,  Australasia,  792. 

Nga-te-kahuhuna,  New  Zealand 
790. 

Nicobarians,  Nicobar  Islands,  896, 

Niud,  Polynesia,  1052. 

North  American  Indians,  1273. 

Nubia,  Africa,  073. 

Nuehr  tribe,  Africa,  468. 


772.    Australians,  widow's  can, 
777.      Bakalai,    "keen,"    493. 


Obbo,  Africa,  434. 

Obongos,  Africa,  482. 

Oerlams,  Africit,  2r4. 

Ohyahts,  Vanjouver's  Island,  1354. 

Ojibbeways,  North  America,  1329. 

Omens,  see  Sui)erstitions. 

OllDEALS  of  the 
Angolese,  382.  A.shira,  the  ring, 
502.  Batoka,  ,353.  Bechuanas, 
boys,  292,  for  girls,  295.  Camma, 
drinking  m'boundou,  515.  Ca- 
ribs,  1240.  Conguose,  drinking 
poi.son.Ol,").  Dacotahs,  medicine 
men,  1307.  Dyaks,  diving.  1139, 
boiling  wat*!r,  11.19,  salt,  ll.W, 
snails,  11,5!),  Mandans,  on  reach- 
ing manhood,  1.301,  suspension, 
1.30.3,  last  race,  1804.  Munduru 
cn.s,  or  gloves,  1210. 

Order  of  the  Scar,  Bechuanas,  289, 

Oknamrnts  of 
Abyssinians,  646,  647.  Admiral 


ty.    Islanders,    970.     Ahts,  lip 
1355.    Araucauians,  1197.    Ash- 
ango,  481.     Ashanti,  555.     Aus- 
tralians,  dibbi-dibbi   nose-bono, 
turtle  soar,  703,  704.     Balonda 
373.  Bayeye,  339.  Bechuanas,  284. 
Bedouins,  083.     Bornabi,   lloa 
Bosjesmans,  249.     Caledonians, 
New,883.   Co-yukons,  nose,  1375. 
Damaras,    300.      Dinkas,    470. 
Djlbba,  scalp-lock,  407.    Djour. 
451.    Dor,  lip,  4-17.    Dyaks,  ear- 
rings, etc..  Ill -1,17.    Egbas,691. 
Fanti,  649.  Fijians,  920.   Fuegi- 
ans,  1163.   Gani,  430.   Ghoorkas, 
1399.  Hebrides,  New,  972.   Her- 
vey Islanders,  1033,   Hottentots, 
225.    Indians,  N.  A.,  wampum, 
1280,1329.  Isle  ofPines  Men;  887. 
Japanese,  hair-pins,  1453.     Kaf- 
firs, 33-55, 198.   Kanemboos,  027. 
Kaveak,1374.  Khond8,1389.  La- 
tookas, lips,  453,  434.    Madi,  433. 
Makololo,  327.    Malen.ates,  to- 
took,1374.    Manganja8,35C.  Ma- 
puchcis,  breast-pin,   1191.    Mar- 
quesans,  1048.     MpongwiS,  524. 
Musguese,  lip,  039.    Namaquas, 
275.  Neam-Nam,  442.   Nubians, 
074.     Nuehr,   408.      Obbo,  434. 
Outanatas,  901.    Ovambos,  316. 
Pelew  Islanders,  bone  bracelet, 
1104.  Ilomanzoft'Islanders,1100. 
Sandwich  Islanders,  1082.    Shil- 
looks, 472.     Shir,  402.    Solomon 
Islanders,  909.    Sowrahs,  neck- 
laces,1380.  Swiss  Lake-dwellers, 
1474.     Tongans,  whales'  teeth, 
978.     Tungusi,  1379.     Vati  Isl- 
anders, 972.    AVitgogo,  .383.    Wa- 
nyamuezi,  "sambo"  rings,  380. 
Watusi,   409.     Wazaramo,  406. 
Zealanders,  New,  813,  814. 
Ostiaks,  Siberia,  Asia,  1384. 
Otaheitans,  Society  Islands,  1058. 
Outanatas,  New  Guinea,  900. 
Ovaherero,  Africa,  313. 
|Ovainbos,  Africa,  315. 
Ovampos,  Africa,  315. 
Ovaquangari,  Africa,  320. 
Ovat-jiimba,  Africa,  305. 
Oyos,  Africa,  SCO. 
Ox  of  the  girl,  Kaffirs,  86. 
Ox  of  the  surplus,  Kaffirs,  86. 


Pain,  indifference  to  of  the 
Bosjesmans,  230.    Damaras,  306. 
Guianans,  1234. 

Panda,  so'jg  in  honor  of,  89. 

Papuans,  New  Guinea,  898. 

Pasuen.  Africa,  629. 

Patagonians,  South  America,  1172. 

Patagonians,  life  among,  1184. 

Pehuen-cluSs,  So.  Americp.,  1190, 

Pelele,or  lip  ring,  Mangaiyasi,  359. 

Pelew  Lslands,  1104, 

Penalties  or  Punishments 
amimg 
Caribs,  1241.  Chinese,  cangue, 
1436,  finger  -  squeezing,  1430, 
boating  with  bamboo,  143(5, 
strangulation,  1439,  crucifixion, 
14.39,  decapitation,  1440,  cutting 
into  pieces,  1440,  s.awn  asunder, 
1440.  Japaiiftsp.  criinifixioni  1461 
hara-kiri,  1461.  Patagonians' 
1186.  Niuans,  1050.  S.amoans, 
beating  in  sacks,  1023.  Siamese, 
1471. 
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Pipes  of  .     ^    - 

Australians,  701.  Boigesmans, 
244.  Uhiuese,  1442.  Co-yukons, 
1377.  Orees,  calumet,  1313.  Ja- 
panese, 1402.  Kaffirs,  UiS-\m. 
Maleniutes,  1370.  See  Smokiug. 

"pQigON" 

upon  arrows  of  AJitaSi  ^20. 
Araucauians,  Vilih-ViM.  Bo^.t^'f 
maus,  'MiO.  Muiulurucus,  12J4. 
In  wells,  Uo^jesmaus,  201.  Drank 
by  Mr.  Motlat,  201,  grub,  the 
N'gwa,  258,  liyarri.  Muutlurucus, 
12»i,  upas,  Dyaks,  1120,  wourali, 
1328. 
Poiscni  grub,  tlio  N'gwa,  258. 
Wourali,  1228. 

POLITKNESSof  „    ,       .  „a„ 

Batokas,  .350.  Bedouins,  683. 
In  ICaraguo,  399.  OfTohuktclii, 
1378.     Watusi,  409. 

PoLYOAMV  among 
Australians,    755.       Bornuese, 
cm.     Egbas,  593.    Fijiaiis,  935. 
Gulanans,  1240,  1247.     Hotten- 
tots, 233.    Inseletes,  1375.    Kat- 
flrs,  75,  70.    Makololo,  328. 
aus,      1050.        Sliillooks, 
Tcbuktchi,  1378. 

Pouda,  Africa,  12. 

Porcelain,  Japanese,  1485. 

Pritchar(l'.s  ailventuro  with  wild 
boar,  1029. 

Prophetess,  Kaffir,  189. 

PnoPHETS,  among 
Kaffirs,  175-180,  186-189,   195. 
Preparation  of,  170.      Consulta- 
tion of,  180.     Curing  sickness, 
Bechuanas,  292.    False,  190. 


INDEX. 

Islanders,  1090.  Siamese,  1471. 
Society  Islanders,  KHii  - 1071. 
Tongans,  1004.  Xungusi,  1380. 
Waganda,  420.  Wanyainuezi, 
395.   Wanyoro,  427.  Wazaruino, 

400.  „^.  ,,,, 

Rewards,  honorary,  Chinese,  1441 
Uiccarees,  N.  America,  1319. 
lU)b  lloy,  a  Kaffir,  09. 
Romauzoff  Islaud,  1100. 


Niu- 
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A.shanti,  in- 

Co-ynkons, 

578-582.     In 
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Races,  causes  of,  and  reflections 
upon  decay  and  extinction  of 
Australians,  790, 791.  Esqui- 
maux, 1353.  New  Zealanders, 
880.     N.  Am.  Indians,  1331,  1332. 

Rain-Makino  among 
Kaffirs,   120,   192-194.     Nama- 
qiias,  277. 

Rangitani,  Now  Zealand,  796. 

Bank,  distinction  of  among 
Bosji-smans,    244.         Japanese, 
1459.      Pelew   Islanders,     1104. 
Taliitans,  1001. 

EELMiioxof 
Abyssinians,   600-664.       Ahts, 
1370.      Ajitas,  921.      Angolese, 
332.     Apingi,  490.    Apono,  488. 
Araucauians,  1209.     Ashangos, 
481.    Ashanti,  559.   Asliira,  501, 
Australians,  778.     Bakalai,  4!»4, 
Balonda,  ,379.    Banyai,  307.   Ba- 
tokas,    353.      Becbaunas,    291. 
Bedouins,  685.      Britain,  New, 
970.     Bornuese,  625.      Cammas, 
510.  Congc)ese,  615.    Dahomans, 
502,  586.  Damaras,  314.    Dyaks, 
1110,1157.     Egbas,  594.    Esqui- 
maux, 1340.    Fans,  539.    Fanti, 
550.      Fijians,  iW0-!K)4.      Fue- 
gians,  1171.       Guianans,    1203. 
Hervey  Islanders,  1037.  HotteJi- 
tots,  234.     Indians,  East,  1407. 
Indians,  N.  A.,  1301.  1313.    Ire- 
land. New,  970.    Kaffirs,  169-171. 
Krumon,    547.     Malagasy,    603. 
M;iniliiiirm».n.    607.      Manganlas, 
360.    Maories,  H)(i-858.    Nama- 
quas,  270.    Ovambos..3?^.    Fata 
conians.  1180.    Polew  Islanders, 
1108.  Samoledes,  1381.  Sandwich 


Sacrifices  among 
Araucauians,  1209. 
struments  of,  659. 
1376.     Dahomans,   _.  .  — 
India,  suttee,  1407-1410,     sacred 
noose,  1411,    juggernaut,   14  1, 
drowning     in     Ganges,     141.3, 
beasts    substituted  for  human, 
1413.    Ind  ians,  N.  A. ,  1309, 1314. 
Kaffirs,  aninual,  171,172.  Khouds, 
"ineriali,"  1389-1392.  Samoledes, 
1382.     Society    Islanders,    1074. 
Sowraha,  1339.     Taliitans,  1075. 
Tongans,  997-1001.     Waganda, 
420. 
Sacs,  N.  America,  1323. 
Salutation,  mode  of,  among 
Asliira,  498.   Balonda,  373.   Bru 
mer's  Islanders,  907.  Egbas,  591. 
Esquimaux,  1349.       Gam,   4.!9. 
Hassaniyeh,  686.     In  ICaraguo, 
399.       Amcmg     Makololo,  82(>. 
Mangaiyas,  .350.      Nuehr,   409. 
Ovaiubo,  322.  Wanyainuezi,  389. 
\V  atusi,  409.     Zealanders,  New, 
823. 
Samoans,  Polynesia,  1008. 
Samoledes,  Siberia,  1381.  [9(0. 

San  Cliristoval.   Solomon  Islands, 
Sandal  wood,  Aneiteum,  975. 
Sandwich  Islands,  1081. 
Satiua,  Africa,  251. 
Savage  Island,  1052. 


sjcalpiiig,  mode  of,  1285, 1286 
Sea  Dyaks,  Borneo,  1110. 


Sechuanas,  Africa,  280. 

Senecas,  N.  America,  1288. 

Shekiani,  Africa,  521. 

Shields  of  Kaffirs,  108.  . 

Shillooka,  Africa,  472. 

Shir,  Africa,  401. 

Shoius,  Africa,  C()7. 

Shooas,  Africa,  6-28. 

Siain,  Asia,  1407. 

Sick,  treatment  of  among 
Angolese,  :!81.  Araucanians, 
1205.  Ashira,50l.  Australians, 
709-771.  Damaras,  205.  Hot- 
tentots, 233-240.  Kaffirs,  183, 184, 
mo.  Korannas,  274.  Makoba, 
347.  Makololo,  336.  Maories, 
8()2.  Mundurncils,  1219.  Naina- 
quas,  277.  Patagoiiians,  1184. 
Tongans,  997.  Tuaricks,  034. 
Sickness,  theory  of,  Angolese,  382. 

Silks  of  Japanese,  1400. 
Singing,  see  Amusements, 
Sioux,  N.  America,  1274. 
Slaveby  among 
Ashira,  501.     Dory,  914.  Gallas, 
071.  Malagasy,  693.     Mnsguese, 


1441.  Crees,  calumet,  1313. 
Damaraa,  hemp  or  dagha,  105. 
Dor,  "bark quids,"  452.  Djours, 
452.  Indians,  N.  A.,  iai3.  .Ja- 
panese, 1462.  Kaffirs,  103-lfiO. 
Makololo,  330.  Munduruciis, 
"enchanted"  cigars,  1219.  Pat- 
agonlans,  1183.  Tchutkclii,  1377. 
Wanyamuezi,  393. 

"Smoking  horses,"  Indiiins,  1290. 

Snake  Wousiiir,  Dalionian",  6(>5. 

Snake  cooking  and  eating,  Aus- 
tralians, 717. 

Snake  charming,  India,  1410. 

Snow-shoes  of  N.  A.  Indians, 
1294,  1295. 

Snuffboxes,  Kaffir,  101. 

Siiuir  taking,  Kaffir,  159. 

Society  Mauds,  1057. 

Solomon  Islands,  908. 

SoNos, 
Esquimaux,     amna-aya,    1340. 
Kaffir,  war,  90, 147,  208.   Makaii- 
na's  gjvthering,  197.     New  Zea- 
land, canoe,  853.    New  Zcalaiul, 
tattoo,  802.     See  Aniusciueuts. 
Soninaulis,  Abyssinia,  671. 
Sowralis,  India,  1385. 
Stkenoth  of 
Dyaks,  1115.     Esnuiinaux,  1.3,U 
Fuegians,  1106.     Waraus,  12G1. 
Succession,  law  of,  among 
Angolese,  380.      Arawaks,  1247. 
Ashanti,  55().    Fijians,  935,    In- 
dians, N.  A.,  1275.  In  Karague, 
400.  Among  Ovambos,  322.  Wa- 
ganda, 410. 
Sui'eustition  among 
Ahts,    1372.        Angolese-,    382. 
Apingi,    490.      Arabs,    (;87-08y, 
Araucauians,  1205.     Ashangos, 
481.       Ashira,  502.      Australi- 
ans, 745,  778-783-    Bakalai,  493. 
Banyai,    306.      Bedouins,-  08.5. 
Boniiv,  604.     Ciimma,  510-515. 
Caribs,  1241.       Dainar.is,    314. 
Dvaks,  1131,  11.57-1159.    Egbiis, 
594.    Esquimaux,  13,")0.     Fan.s, 
5".9.     Fanti,  550.     Fijians,  iMW- 
9()5.     Guianans,  12()4.    Kaflirs, 
88,  172,  190,  191.     Makoba,  'My. 
Malagasy,    093.      MaiianigiK's, 
009.    Maories,  8.')6-858  8(>4.    Pe- 
lew Islanders,  1108.    bamotcdes, 
1383.     Shekiani,   523.     Society 
Islanders,  1079, 1080.    Taliitans, 
1058.  T(mgans,  1007.   Waganda, 
419.    Wanyainuezi,  395.    Wau- 
yoro,  427.    Wazaramo,  400. 
Swazi,  Africa,  12. 
Swimming  among 
AlfoiJrs,  911.     Bo.ijesmans,  255. 
Indians,  North  America,  13J0, 
Marqucsans,   1051.       Sandwich 
Islanders,  1080, 1087, 1092.  Tou- 
gans,  1000. 
Swiss  Lake-dwellers,  1473. 


6.39.    Zealanders,  New,  797, 
Sledges,  of   Esquimaux,  1345. 
Sleep,  power  of,  Hottentot,  233. 
Smoking  among 

AliLs,  1370.     Ashira,   .'n)l.     All 
stralians,    701.      Batokaa,    .m 
Bay.yo,    hemp,    3.39.       Bosjes- 
maius,  !i44,  202.  Chinese,  opium, 


Taboo  of  Banyai,  367. 
Taboo,  seeTapu. 
Taliitans,  Society  Islands.  10.)8. 
Tanna  Island,  New  HcbrKles,  972. 
Taranakis,  New  Zealand,  8oU. 
Tapu  of  Maories,  803-8<)8. 
Tartars,  Mantchu,  Asia,  l*-*;'     , 
Tiismanians,  Van  Dieinaii  s  Lana, 

753, 
JTATTOOiNO  .among        .    .     ;  am 

Abyssinians,  648.    -A-P'nR'j,*^' 
I    Arawaks,    1222.      Australians, 
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"  Banyai,  367. 
eeTapu. 

<,  Society  Islands,  1058. 
si  and,  New  Hebritlos,  972- 
is,  New  Zealand,  8o0. 
Maories,  803-8<i8. 
Mantchu,  Asia,  li^'- 
ians,  Van  Dieman  s  Lana, 


1^.:,  S'^"'""'"^  '''*'3-  Bornabi, 
llOJ.  Bornuese,  020.  Brumer's 
Islanders,  907.  Uahomans,  589. 
Dyaks,  1111,  1117.  Kgbas,  591. 
l..sqiiiniaux,  1334.  Fans,  C'JO. 
Fijians,  92(i.  In  Guinea,  Now, 
911.  Among  Japanese,  1450. 
ICingainiU  Islanders,  10;W.  Man- 
ganjas,  359.  Manmesans,  1044, 
Mundunicils,  1215.  Niuans,  1055, 
Pelew  Islanders,  1104.  lloman- 
zoff  Islanders,  1100.  Samoans, 
1010-101,3.  Sandwich  Islanders, 
1083.  Si)iimaulis,  072.  Tahitans, 
10.)9.  Wanyainuezi,  .3,89.  Watusi 
409.  Zcalauilers,  Nciw,  800,  800 
Tchak.a,  suspected    of  death    of 

mother,  124. 
Tchaka's  vision,  Kaffir  chief,  170 
Tchaka  at  funeral  of  mother,  203 
Tohuktchi,  Siberia,  1377. 
Tea  of  Chinese,  1432. 
Tea  houses,  .Japanese,  1404. 
Te  Ohie,  a  native  priest,  857. 
Theatres  of  .fapanese,  1403. 
Thieves  of  Ghoorkas,  1399,  1400. 
Thugs  of  India,  1410. 
TIbbuo.H,  Africa,  030. 
Tigre,  Africa,  007. 
Tikis,  New  Zealand,  861. 
TouACOO  among 
Kaffirs,  159  •  Ki2,  106.    Mundu- 
ruci'is,  snuff,  paricu,  1220.    Now 
Zealand(!rs,  850. 
Tools,  see  Manufactures. 
Tongans,  Polynesia,  976. 
Toquahts,     Vancouver's    Island, 

1354. 
ToiiTUBB,  modes  of  among 
Chinese  1430,  Hindoos,  1414.   N. 
,     A.  Indians,  1288. 
Tk.vinin(}  by  East  Indians  of 
Antelopes,  1420,  elephants,  1418, 
ftvlcous,  1410,  stags,  1420. 
I  Transmkjkatio.v,  belief  in  by 
'    Australians,  780.    Makoba,  340. 

Shekiani,  523. 
I  TiiAVELLiKO,    mode    of,    Japan, 
I    14!53-1456. 
Tbres  of    Africi,     thorns,    213, 


INDEX. 

Waganda,  Africa,  410. 
VVagogo,  Africa,  384. 
ahi  "  ■■  ■ 


grjvpple  plant,  214,  wait-a-bit, 
hook  and  prick,  and  monkey 
ropes,  215,  Aneiteum,  sandal 
Wood,  975,  Australia,  grass,  726 
Borneo,  n  i  pa  pal  m ,  1 150.  Upas, 
Borneo,  1 120.  Guiana,  ita  palm, 
1208.  Hova,  travellers,  693. 
Tierra     del    Fuego,    Autartio 

,    beech,  1107. 

I  Tuarioks,  Africa,  634. 

I  Tungusi,  Siberia,  Asia,  1379. 

U. 

I  JJzaramo,  Africa,  406. 
I  Uzinto,  adventures  of,  80. 

V. 

I  Vancouver's  Lsland,  N.  A.,  1354. 
I  Vat6,  New  Hebrides,  972. 


VVahuma,  Africa,  399. 

W.aikatos,  New  Zealand,  850. 

Wangaiya,  Africa,  355. 

Wanyambo,  Africa,  399. 

Wanyamuezi,  Africa,  386, 

VVanyoro,  Africa,  422. 

War,  gee  sacrifice,  Songs.Warfare. 

Waraus,  Guiana,  8.  A.,  1222 

Waufabe  among 
Araucanians,  1109.  Ashaiigos, 
480.  Australians,  744,  745.  Ba- 
londa,  378.  Baiea,  071.  Bari 
402.  Batoka,  354.  Bechuanas, 
289.  Bedouins,  (i81, 084.  Beg- 
h-irmis,  635.  Borimese,  022, 
B'>sjosinans,  254.  Cakdonlans, 
New,  885.  Camma,  500.  Caribs, 
1239,1242.  Chinese,  14(53.  Con- 
goe.se,  015.  IJahonians,  507. 
Bmkas,  409.    Djibbas,  407.    Dor, 

JJ'.'l-y.-.V-      ^Kl'ii-'''  'Wa       Fans, 
531.   Ftiians,  952, 953.   Fiiogians, 

;}.l^.-     f/a"'!".    Wl.      Ghoorkas, 
139l>.    .Hervey   Islanders,   1034 
Hottentots,  239.    lilinoans,  1112 
Indians,  Gran  Chi'co,  1213.     In- 
dians, N.  A.,  1281.      Kaffirs,  19, 
02,113-125,  196-198,     Kiiig.smill 
Islanders,  10.39.     Latookas,  455, 
4.56.      Mantchu    Tartars,    1422 
1423.       Maories,     8.38,    840-850,' 
Marquesans,   1050.      Musgnese, 
640.  Neam-Nam.  44.3.    Nubians, 
074.       J'elew    Islanders,      1107 
Samoans,  101(i-1020.     Sandwich 
Islanders,  1091.    Society  Island- 
ers, 1073.    Soumaiilis,  (>71.    Tib- 
boos,   033.     Tongans,    984,   985 
Waganda, 414, 415.  VVagogo,  385 
Wazaramo,  400.    See  Dances. 
Waterton's  story  of  Ara  waks,  1230, 
Wasagara,  Africa,  407. 
Watusi,  Africa,  408. 
Watuta  tribes,  Africa,  402. 
Wazaramo,  Africa,  406. 
Weapons  of 
Abyssinians,  646-047.  Ahts,  l.^W 
Ajitiis,  920.     Andiunaiiors,  889. 
Apono,  487.     Araucanians,    bo- 
las,  1197.    Ashangos,  480.    Ash- 
anti,   556.     Australians,    throw 
stick,  kangaroo  rat,  boomer  anc. 
71!>-724,  728-74,3.     Balonda,   378. 
Banyai,   axe,   366.      Bari,     4(H, 
Bechuanas,  289.     Bedouins,  081, 
Begharmis,  (UJ5.    Bornuese,  023, 
Bosjesmans,   2.57,  2()1,      Bouka, 
971.     Britain,  New,  970.     Cale- 
donians,   New,  884.       Chinese, 
jingall,     cross-bow,     143,3-14,30 
Congoese,  015.     Daliomans,  flOl' 
571.  Damaras,  312.  Dinkas   4(io' 
Djibbas,  404.     Dor,  444.    Dyaks! 
sumpitan,  or  blowgun,  parang- 
ihlang,  kris,   1119-1131.     E.squi 
maux,  harpoon,  1339.  Fans,  531 
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FHIans,  <>18-952.  Furgians,  HOC. 
Ghojikas,  kookery,  1395.     Gui- 
anans  1223-1236.   Guim.a,  New, 
9IJ.    Hainran  Arabs,  076.   Heb- 
rides, New,  972.  Hervcy  Island- 
ers, 1034.     Hottentots,  232.    1)11- 
?""ns.  1112.  Indians,  East,  1400- 
1400.    Indians,  Gran  Chaco,  ar- 
mor, 1212.    Indiatis,N,  A,,  tom- 
ahawk, 1282,  Ireluml,  New,  970. 
Ishogos.  470.     Jaiiaiies,-,  Kword, 
1459.      Kaffirs,  93,  94,  100-113. 
iM.lo"';?.'''   -'""'•       lOio'Kls,   nxe, 
1392.  Kingsniill  Islanders,  1039. 
J^atookas,  4,53.  Madi,  433.  Mant- 
tliu  Tartars,  bows,  142;{,      Mao- 
ries, 838-844.    Marquesans,  1050. 
Mincopies,  bow,  890,   Musgnese, 
639.    Neam-Nani,  443,   Nicobar- 
i.^ns,  89(),     Niuan.",   1055,     Nu- 
bians,    peculiar     sword,      073. 
Outanatas,  901.     Ovanibos,  310. 
l*ni)nans,  900,    Pntiigoiiians,  bo- 
las,  1174-1178,   I'clcw  Islanders, 
1107.  Samoans,  1019,   Sandwich 
Islands,  1088.       Shekiani,    521. 
Shir,   4(il.       Society  Islanders, 
1073.    Soumaulis,  071.  Sowrahs, 
1380.  Swiss  Lake-dwellers,  1474. 
Tibboos,  033.  Vatc,  972.  Waraus, 
1209. 
Wedding,  see  Dances,  Marriage. 
Weezees,  Africa,  380. 
Western  Islands,  1100. 
WiTCHCBAi'T  among 
Araucanians,    1200.      Ashanti, 
500.  Bakahai,  493.    Camnia,  615- 
620.     C'.ribs,  1241.    Esquimaux, 
1.350.     Fans,  639.     Kaffirs,  184 
188.     Maories,   801.      Shekiani, 
522.     Waganda,  410.    Wanyam- 
uezi,  395. 
Women,  condition  of  among 
Ang(dese,    381.       Ashira,     490. 
Australians,  095,  750.    Banyai 
3<)2.    Bonny.  003.    ]ininier'.s  Is- 
landers,    <K)8.      Congoese,     010. 
Dahomans,  589.     liamaras,  sin- 
gular   caps    of     married,    31,3. 
iJyaks.niS.    Fijians,  950.   Gaiii, 
430.     Gnianan.s,  1240.     Indians, 
(iran    Chaco,     1214.      Indians, 
North  America,  1319.     Isle  of 
I'ines  Men,  aS7.     Kaffirs,  24-27, 
90.     In  Karague,  402,    Among 
Latookas,  4,55.     Makololo,    327. 
Musgnese,  ()39.     Ostiaks,  1385. 
Patagonians,     ]18(i.      Samoans, 
1014.     Samoledes,  1383.    Sand- 
wich     Islanders,      1082  -  1086. 
Sliooas,    0;W.      Tahitans,    1058. 
Tongans,  983.     Waganda,    413. 
Wanyoro,  420.     Wanyoro,  fat- 
tening of,  426. 


Z. 


Zealanders,  New,  Australasia,  792. 
Zingian  Tribes,  Africa,  12. 
I  Zulus,  Africa,  12. 


[NO  among 
;inians,  048. 
aks,    1222. 
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